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BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


1  HB  facia,  in  the  following  narrative,  are  principally  taken  from  an  account  of  oar 
poet  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Reed,  a  gentleman  of  well-known  accuracy  and  information,  and 
inserted  in  tlie  European  Magazine  for  January,  1785. 

Rkfaard  Qlover,  the  son  of  Richard  Glover,  a  Hamburgh  merchant  in  London,  was 
bom  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  in  the  year  1712.  Being  probably  intended 
for  trade,  be  received  no  other  education  than  what  tlie  school  of  Cheam,  in  Surry, 
afforded,  which  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  improve  by  an  ardent  love  of  learning,  and 
a  desire  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents  according  to  the  purest  models.  His  poetical 
efforts  were  very  early,  for  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  wrote  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  sir 
Isaac  Newton,  which  was  supposed  to  have  merit  enough  -to  deserve  a  place  in  the  View 
6f  that  celebrated  author's  philosophy,  published  in  1728,  by  Dr.  Henry  Pemberton. 

Dr.  Pemberton,  a  man  of  much  science,  and  of  some  taste,  appears  to  have  been 
warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  our  young  poet,  and  at  a  time  when  tliere  were  few- 
regular  vehicles  of  praise  or  criticism,  took  every  opportunity  of  encouraging  his  efibrts, 
and  apprising  the  nation  of  this  new  addition  to  its  literary  honours.  Of  the  poem  in 
qaestk>n,  he  thas  speaks,  in  his  preface :  "  I  have  presented  my  readers  with  a  copy  of 
verses  on  sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  I  have  just  received  from  a  young  gentleman,  whom  I 
am  proud  to  reckon  among  the  number  of  my  dearest  friends.  If  I  had  any  apprehen- 
sion that  this  piece  of  poetry  stood  in  need  of  an  apology,  I  should  be  desirous  the 
reader  might  know  that  the  author  is  but  sixteen  years  old,  and  was  obliged  to  finisli 
the  compoation  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  but  I  shall  only  take  the  liberty  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  boldness  of  the  digressions  will  be  best  judged  of  by  those  who  are  ac- 
qu' !  ited  with  PfaHiar."  The  poem  is  now  before  the  reader,  who  if  he  thinks  this  praise 
too  high,  will  yet  reflect  with  pleasure  that  it  probably  cheered  the  youdiful  ambition  of 
the  author  of  Leomdas. 

At  the  usual  period,  Glover  became  engaged  in  the  Hamburgh  trade,  but  continued 
hk  attachment  to  literature  and  the  Muses,  and  was,  says  Dr»  Warton,  one  of  the  best 
tod  most  accurate  Greek  seholats  of  his  time.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
Gieen,  that  he  published  The  l^leen  of  4liat  poet,  iq  ^vhich  be  is  complimented  on 
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account  of  his  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  and  his  wish  to  emulate  their  fame. 
Green  had  probably  seen  some  part  of  Leonidas,  which  was  begun  when  the  author  was 
young,  and  had  been  submitted  m  ^dmens  to  many  of  his  friends  '• 

Leonidas  was  first  published  in  IJST,  in  a  quarto  volume,  consisting  of  nine  books. 
Its  reception  was  highly  flattering,  for  in  this  and  the  following  year  it  passed  through 
three  editions.  It  vr2a  dedicated  to  lord  Cobham,  one  of  his  early  patrons,  and  whom, 
it  is  supposed,  he  fumbhed  with  many  of  the  inscriptions  at  Stowe.  It  was  also  strongly 
recommended  by  such  of  that  nobleman's  political  friends  as  were  esteemed  the  arbiters 
of  taste.  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  the  periodical  paper  called  Common  Sense,  praised  it  in  the 
warmest  terms,  not  only  for  its  poetical  beauties,  but  its  political  tendency,  **  the  whole 
plan  and  purpose  of  it  being  to  show  the  superiority  of  freedom  over  slavery ;  and  how 
much  virtue,  public  spirit,  and  the  love  of  liberty  are  preferable  both  in  their  nature  and 
effects,  to  riches,  luxury,  and  the  insolence  of  power." 

Thb  is  perhaps  too  much  like  the  criticism  of  Bossu  on  the  Iliad :  but  the  following 
passage  is  more  iq[>propriate,  and  as  the  papers  in  which  it  appeared  are  now  scarce,  may 
be  mtroduced  here  without  impropriety. 

"  He  artful  conduct  of  the  princi{Kil  design ;  the  skill  in  connecting  and  adapting 
every  episode  to  the  carrying  on,  and  serving  that  design ;  the  variety  of  characters,  the 
great  care  to  keep  them,  and  distinguish  each  from  the  other  by  a  propriety  of  sentiment 
and  thought.,  all  these  are  excellencies  which  the  best  judges  of  poetry  will  be  particularly 
pleased  with  in  Leonidas.  I  must  observe  too^  that  even  those  who  are  not  naturally 
fond  of  poetry,  or  any  work  of  fancy,  will  find  in  this  so  much  solidity  of  reason,  such 
good  sense,  weight  of  thought,  and  depth  of  learning ;  will  see  every  virtue,  public  or 
private,  so  agreeably  and  forcibly  inculcated,  that  they  may  read  it  with  delight  and  with 
instruction,  thAugh  they  have  no  relish  for  the  graces  of  the  verse,  the  harmony  of  the 
numbers^  or  the  charms  of  the  invention. 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  I  look  upon  this  poem  as  one  of  those  few  of  distinguished  worth 
and  excellence,  which  will  be  handed  down  with  respect  to  all  posterity,  and  which  in  the 
long  revolution  of  past  centuries,  but  two  or  three  countries  have  been  able  to  produce. 
And  I  cannot  help  congratulating  my  own,  that  after  having  in  the  last  age  .brought  forth 
a  Milton,  she  has  in  this  produced  two  more  such  poets,  as  we  have  the  happmess  to 
see  flourish  now  together,  I  mean  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Glover,  The  first  of  tiiese  has  no 
superior,  if  an  equal,  in  all  the  various  parts  of  poetry,  to  which  his  elegant  and  extensive 
genius  has  iq[>plied  itself,  no,  not  among  the  greatest  of  the  ancients.  But  an  epic 
poem  he  has  not  yet  given,  of  his  own  I  mean,  distinct  from  his  translatious.  And  cer- 
tainly, in  Uiat  species  of  writing,  it  is  enough  to  have  given  Homer  to  tw,  with  a  force  of 
style  not  niferipr  to  his  own ;  the  bounds  of  human  life  are  too  contracted  for  a  second 
IfToriL  so  difficult  as  thb :  I  might  add,  perhaps,  tiie  bounds  of  human  glory.  There  was 
therefore  a  path  left  clear  for  Mr,  Glover ;  and  to  what  a  height  it  has  carried  him,  will 
appear  to  all  who  have  eyes  good  enough  to  reach  so  iar :  for  your  judges  of  epigrams 
and  songs  can  see  po  further  than  tiie  bottom  of  the  hilJ,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Pope 
9ure  out  of  theur  sight.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  the  latter  liad  made  the  way  much 
less  difficult  for  Mr.  Glover  to  ascend,  by  smoothing  the  roughness,  and  rooting  up  the 
thorns  ?ind  |>riars  >vhich  th^  English  Parpassus  w^  encumbered  with  before :  so  that  if 

■  When  Thomson  was  told  that  Glover  was  writing  an  epic  poem,  he  exclaimed—**  He  write  an  ^piQ 
pQ^m!  a  Londoner,  who  has  never  se^n  a  |ooupt^^  X*    W^jton, 
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the  dktioii  of  Leonidas  be  softer,  and  the  general  flow  of  the  numbers  more  harmonious 
than  tiiat  of  Milton  himself,  it  may,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Pope,  as  the  great  polisher 
and  improver  of  our  verse/' 

Besides  this  warm  and  rather  extravagant  encomium,  Lyttelton  addressed  verses  to  our 
author  %  in  which  he  inveighs  with  much  asperity  against  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  but, 
not  very  consbtently,  compares  England  to  Greece  and  France  to  Persia.  Other  writers, 
partkulariy  Fielding,  in  the  paper  called  Hie  Champion,  took  up  the  pen  in  favour  of 
Leonidas^  and  lord  Lyttelton's  ps^yer  in  Common  Sense  was  answered  in  another  political 
paper,  but  neither  with  strength  of  argument,  or  decency. 

Leonidas  was  published  just  after  the  prince  of  Wales  had  been  driven  from  St.  James*s, 
b^an  to  keep  a  separate  court,  and  had  appointed  lord  Lyttelton  his  secretary.  Mallet 
his  under-secretary,  and  had  granted  a  pension  to  Thomson.  By  the  whole  of  this  new 
court,  and  by  the  adherents  in  general  of  opposition,  Leonidas  was  praised,  quoted,  and 
recommended ;  not  beyond  its  merit,  but  too  evidently  from  a  motive  which  could  not 
always  prevafl,  and  which  ceased  to  animate  their  zeal  in  its  favour,  when  Walpole,  the 
supposed  author  of  all  our  national  grievances,  was  compelled  to  resign^. 

Amidst  tlus  high  encouragement,  the  services  of  Dr.  Pemberton  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Leonidas  this  steady  fnend  endeavoured  to  fix  the  public 
attention  on  it,  by  a  long  pamphlet,  entitled  Observaticms  on  Poetry,  especially  epic,  oc- 
casioned by  the  late  Poem  upon  Leonidas,  12mo.  1738.  In  this,  with  many  just  remarks 
of  a  general  kind,  the  author  carries  his  opinion  of  Glover's  production  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable bounds.  It  came,  however,  from  a  fnend  whom  Glover  had  early  been  taught 
to  revere,  but  added  to  so  much  unqualified  praise  from  other  quarters,  I  am  a£raid, 
prevented  his  attending  to  those  defects  wlpch  impartial  criticism  could  not  have  con- 
cealed. 

In  the  following  year,  he  published  London,  or  tlie  Progress  of  Commerce  \  and  the 
more  celebrated  ballad  of  Hosier's  Ghost,  both  written  with  a  view  to  rouse  the  nation 
to  resent  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  promote  what  had  seldom  been  known,  a 
war  called  for  by  the  people,  and  opposed  by  the  ministry.  During  the  same  political 
dissentious,  whicb,  as  usual,  were  warmest  in  the  city  of  London,  Glover  presided  at 
several  meetings  called  to  set  aside,  or  censure  the  conduct  of  those  city  magistrates  or 
members  of  parliament  who  voted  for  the  court.  His  speeches  at  those  meetings,  if  w^ 
may  trust  to  the  rq)ort  of  them  in  the  periodical  journals  of  1739  and  1740,  were 
elegant,  spirited,  and  calculated  to  give  him  consklerable  weight  in  the  deliberative  as- 
semblies-of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  latter  were,  indeed,  so  fiilly  convinced  of  his  talents 
and  zeal,  as  to  appoint  hini  to  conduct  their  application  to  parliament,  on  the  sulject  of 
the  neglect  shown  to  their  trade  by  the  ruling  administration.    His  servkes  in  this  last 

These  verses,  in  the  first  edition  of  lord  Ljrttelton's  works,  are  dated  1794,  two  years  before  the 
appearance  of  Leonidas.     C. 

3  **  Soon  after  Mr.  Glover  had  published  his  Leonidas,  a  poem  that  was  eagerly  read  and  universally 
admired,  he  passed  some  dajrs  with  Mr.  Pope  at  Twickenham."  Warton's  Essay :  where  an  anecdote 
fbllowB  this  notice,  that  shows  the  intimacy  of  our  poet,  with  the  hard  of  Twickenham.  He  was  also  oa 
very  intimate  terms  with  Bubb  Doddington,  afterwards  lord  Melcombe,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
bis  lordship's  diary.     C. 

^  *'  Glover  has  put  out  a  new  poem,  called  London,  or  the  Progress  of  Commerce,  wherein  he  very  much 
ntols  a  certain  Dutch  poet,  called  Janus  Doiiza,  and  compares  him  to  Sophocles ;  I  suppose  he  does  it 
to  make  interest  upon  'Change."    West^s  LiHtcrs  to  lord  Orford* 
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aflbir  may  be  seen  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1743»  under  the  titte  of  A  short  Account 
of  the  late  Application  to  Pariiament  made  by  the  Merchants  of  London  upon  the 
neglect  of  their  Trade :  with  the  Substance  of  the  Evidence  thereupon,  as  summed  up 
by  Mr.  Glover. 

In  1744,  he  was  offered  employment  of  a  very  different  kind»  being  nominated  in  th^ 
will  of  the  dutchess  of  Mariborough,  to  write  the  duke's  life,  in  conjunction  with  MaUet 
Her  grace  bequeathed  500/.  to  each  on  this  condition ;  but  Glover  immediately  renounced 
his  share,  while  Mallet,  who  has  no  scruples  of  any  kind,  where  his  interest  was  concerned, 
accepted  the  legacy,  and  continued  to  receive  money  from  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough 
on  the  same  account,  although  after  twenty  years  of  talk  and  boast,  he  left  nothing,  be- 
hind him  that  could  show  he  had  ever  seriousJy  begun  the  work. 

Glover's  rejection  of  this  legacy  is  the  more  honourable,  as  at  this-  time  hie  affairs 
became  embarrassed ;  from  what  cause,  we  are  not  told.  It  may  be  coiyectured,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  shared  the  usual  fiite  of  those  who  are  diverted  from  their  regular 
pursuits  by  the  dreams  of  political  patronage.  From  the  prince  he  is  sajd  to  have  re- 
ceived at  one  time  a  complete  set  of  the  classics,  elegantly  bound,  and  xit  another  time, 
during  his  distresses,  a  present  of  5001.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  when  the  friends 
of  Leonidas  came  into  power,  they  made  any  permanent  provision  for  the  author. 

During  the  period  of  his  embarrassment,  he  retired  from  public*  notice,  until  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  his  humbler  friends  in  the  city  induced  tbem  to  request  that  he 
would  stand  candidate  for  the  office  of  chamberlain  of  London,  which  was  vacant  in 
1751,  but  his  applkatiou  was  unfortunately  made  when  the  msyority  of  the  voters  had 
already  been  engaged  to  sir  Thomas  Harrison*  His  feelings  on  this  disappointment  do 
him  so  much  honour,  and  are  so  elegantly  expressed  in  the  speech  he  addressed  to  the 
livery,  tliat  no  apology  seems  necessary  for  introducing  it  in  this  place : 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  After  the  trouble  which  I  have  had  so  laiige  a  share  in  giving  you,  by  my  applica- 
tion for  your  favour  to  Hucceed  sir  John  Bosworth  in  the  office  of  chamberlain,  this  day 
so  worthily  supplied,  I  should  deem  mysdf  inexcusable  in  quitting  this  place,  before  I 
rendered  my  thanks  to  tliose  in  particular  who  have  so  generously  espoused  my  interest ; 
to  your  new-elected  chamberiain  himself,  nd  numbers  of  hb  fiiends,  whose  expressions 
and  actk>ns  have  done  me  peculiar  honour,  amidst  the  warmth  of  then:  attachment  to 
him ;  to  the  two  deserving  magistrates,  who  have  preskled  among  us  with  impartiality, 
humanity,  and  justice ;  and  lastly,  to  all  in  general,  for  their  candour,  decency,  and  in- 
dulgence. 

**  Gentlemen, 

**  Heretofore  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  of  addressing  the  livery  of  London  in 
public ;  but  at  this  time  I  find  myself  at  an  unusual  loss,  being  under  all  the  difficulties 
which  a  want  of  matter,  deserving  your  notice,  can  create.  Had  I  now  your  rights  and 
privileges  to  vmdkate ;  had  I  the  cause  of  your  suffering  trade  to  defend ;  or  were  I 
now  called  forth  to  recommend  and  enforce  the  pariiamentary  service  of  the  mo^t  vir- 
tuous and  illustrious  citizen,  my  tongue  would  be  fiiee  from  constraint,  and  expatiating 
at  large,  would  endeavour  to  merit  your  attention,  which  now  must  be  solely  confined  to 
so  narrow  a*subject  as  myself.  On  those  occasions,  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and 
my  known  zeal  to  serve  you,  however  ineffectual  my  attempts  might  prove,  were  always 
sufficient  to  secure  me  the  honour  of  a  kind  reception  and  unmerited  regard.    Your 
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coDttfanocey  gmikmen,  Bnt  drew  me  from  the  retirement  of  a  8tttdiou9  life;  your 
repeated  maxb  of  distinctiou  fint  pointed  me  out  to  that  great  body  the  merchants  of 
iMidoOy  who,  pursiuiig  your  example,  condescended  to  intrust  me,  unequal  and  unworthy 
as  I  was,  with  the  most  important  cause,  a  cause  where  your  interest  was  as  nearly  con- 
cerned as  theirs.  In  consequenoe  of  that  deference  which  has  been  paid  to  the 
sentiments  and  choice  of  the  citizens  and  traders  of  Londmi,  it  was  impossible  but  some 
feint  lustre  must  have  glanced  on  one,  whom,  weak  as  he  was,  they  were  pleased  to 
appoint  the  instrument  on  their  behalf:  and  if  from  these  transa€ti<»is  I  accidentally 
acquired  the  smallest  share  of  reputation,  it  was  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  livery,  that  my 
gratitude  asoibes  it ;  and  I  joyfully  embrace  this  public  of^rtunity  of  declaring,  that 
whatever  part  of  a  public  character  I  may  presuoie  to  claim,  I  owe  primarily  to  you.  To 
this  I  might  add  the  fevour,  the  twenty  years  countenance  and  patronage  of  one,  whom  a 
supreme  degree  of  reelect  shall  prevent  me  from  naming ;  and  though  under  the  tempta- 
tion of  using  that  name,  as  a  certain  means  of  obviating  some  misconstructions,  I 
diaD,  however,  avoid  to  dwell  on  the  memory  of  a  loss  so  recent,  so  justly  and  so 
universally  lamented. 

"  Permit  me  now  to  remind  you,  th^  when  placed  by  these  means  in  a  light  not 
altogether  unfavourable,  no  lucrative  reward  was  then  the  object  of  my  pursuit ;  nor 
ever  did  the  promises  or  offers  of  private  emolument  induce  me  to  quit  my  indq>endence, 
or  vary  fixmi  the  least  of  my  former  professions,  which  always  were>  and  remain  still 
feuoded  on  the  principles  of  universal  liberty;  principles  which  I  assume  the  glory 
to  have  established  on  your  records.  Your  sense,  liverymen  of  London,  the  sense 
of  your  great  corporation,  so  repeatedly  recommended  to  your  rq>resentatives  in 
iwrliament,  were  my  sense,'  and  the  principal  boast  of  all  my  compositions,  coutaining 
matter  imb3)ed  in  my  earliest  education,  to  which  I  have  always  adhered,  by  which  I  sdU 
abide,  and  which  1  wiU  endeavour  to  bear  down  with  me  to  the  grave,  and  even  at'  that 
gloomy  period,  when  deserted  by  my  good  fortune,  and  under  the  severest  trials,  even 
then,  by  the  same  consistency  of  opinions  and  uniformity  of  conduct,  I  still  preserved  that 
part  of  reputation  which  originally  derived  from  your  fevour,  whatever  I  might  pretend 
to  call  a  public  character,  unshaken  and  unblemished ;  nor  once,  m  the  hour  of  ai&iction, 
did  I  banish  from  my  thoughts  the  most  ancere  and  conscientious  intention  of  acquitting 
every  private  obligation,  as  soon  as  my  good  fortune  should  please  to  return;  a  distant 
appearance  of  which  seemed  to  invite  me,  and  awakened  some  flattering  expectations  on 
the  rumoured  vacancy  of  the  chambeiiain's  office ;  but  always  apprehemling  the  imputa- 
tion of  presumption,  and  that  a  higher  degree  of  delicacy  and  caution  would  be  requisite 
in  me  than  in  any  other  candidate,  I  forbore,  till  late,  to  present  myself  once  m^ore  to 
you^  notice,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  abstracted  from  a  public  consideration,  solicited 
your  iavour  for  i9y  own  private  advantage.  My  want  of  success  shall  bot  prevent  my 
cheerfully  congratulating  this  gentleman  on  his  election,  and  you  on  your  choice  of  so 
worthy  a  magistrate,  and  if  I  may  indulge  a  hope  of  departing  this  place  with  a  share  of 
your  approbation  and  esteem,  I  solemnly  from  my  heart  declare,  that  I  shall  not  bear 
away  with  roe  the  least  trace  of  disappointment." 

Tlie  allusion  in  this  speech  to  the  fevour  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  probably  better 
un&rstood  then  than  it  can  be  at  tins  distant  period.  In  that  illustrious  personage,  he 
DO  doubt  lost  a  powerful  patron. 

In  1753,  he  began  to  try  his  talents  in  dramatic  composition,  and  produced  the  tra- 
gedy of  Boadicea,  which  was  performed  for  nine  nights  at  Druiy  I^ne  theatre.    Dr. 
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PerabertoD,  with  his  accustomed  zeal  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  reoommend  it^  andamofig  the 
inferior  critics,  it  occasioned  a  temporary  controyersy.  '^  The  tragedy  of  Boadicea/' 
says  Davies  in  his  Life  of  Garrick,  **  was  brought  forward  in  November  1754:  great 
expectations  were  formed  of  its  success  from  the  reputation  of  the  author,  who  had  ac^ 
quired  very  great  and  deserved  praise  from  his  heroic  poem  of  Leonidas.  But  his 
poetical  talents,  though  great,  were  inferior  to  his  character  as  a  patriot  and  true  lover  of 
his  country. 

^'  The  amiable  author  read  his  Boadicea  to  the  actors.  But  surely  his  manner  of 
conveying  the  meaning  of  his  poem  was  veiy  unhappy;  his  voice  was  harsh,  and 
his  elocution  disagreeable.  Mr.  Garrick  was  vexed  to  see  him  mangle  his  own  worii,  and 
politely  offered  to  relieve  him  by  reading  an  act  or  two :  but  the  author  imagining  that  he 
was  the  only  person  fit  to  unfold  his  intention  to  the  players,  persisted  to  read  the  play  to 
the  end,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  actors." 

In  1761,  he  publislied  his  Medea,  a  tragedy  written  on  the  Greek  model,  and  therefore 
unfit  for  the  modern  stage.  The  author,  indeed,  did  not  iatoid  it  for  representation,  but 
Mrs.  Yates  considered  the  experiment  as  Ukely  to  procure  a  full  house  at  her  benefit,  and 
brought  it  forward  upon  that  occasion ;  it  was  afterwards  acted  a  few  nights,  but  without 
exciting  the  tragic  passions  K 

From  this  period,  Glover's  aflairs  took  a  more  promising  turn,  although  in  what  way 
we  are  not  told.  At  the  accession  of  his  present  m^esty,  he  was  chosen  member  of  par- 
liament for  Weymouth,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  many  debates  to  which  the 
confused  state  of  aflairs  in  India  gave  rise.  In  1772,  we  find  him  an  intelligent  and 
lictive  agent  in  adjusting  the  aflairs  of  the  bank  of  Douglas,  Heron,  and  company,  of  Scot- 
land, which  failed  about  that  time ;  and  on  other  occasions,  where  the  mercantile  interests 
of  London^  were  concerned,  he  distinguished  himself,  not  only  by  his  eloquence,  but  by 
that  general  knowledge  of  commerce  which  inclines  to  enlarged  and  liberal,  as  well  as 
advantageous  measures. 

In  1775,  the  West  India  merchants  testified  the  sense  they  entertained  of  his  services  in 
their  afiFairs,  by  voting  him  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  300/.  The  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  the  house  of  commons^  on  the  apphcation  of  these  merchants,  was  afterwards 
printed,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  public  services. 

In  1770,  he  republished  his  Leonidas  in  two  voluines  12mo.  extended  from  nine  books 
to  twelve,  and  the  attention  now  bestowed  on  it,  recalling  hb  youthful  ideas,  strengthened 
by  time  and  observation,  probably  suggested  The  Athenaid,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
live  to  publish.  Soon  after  1 775,  he  retired  from  public  business,  but  kept  up  an  intimacy 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  day^  by  whom  he  was  highly  respected. 
After  experiencing,  for  some  time,  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  departed  this  life,  at  his  house 
in  Alberraarle  Street,  November  25,  1785. 

Glover  was  twice  married.  His  second  wife  is  now  living,  and  a  daughter,  married  to 
■  Halsey,  esq.  He  was  supposed,  by  Dr.  Warton,  to  have  left  some  curious  memoirs 
of  his  life,  but  as  so  many  years  have  elapsed  without  their  appearance,  this  was  either  a 
mistake,  or  they  have  been  deemed  unfit  for  publication. 

His  character  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Brocklesby  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
and  as  far  as  respects  his  aifaiable  disposition,  was  confirmed  to  me  by  Dr.  Wartou,  who 
knew  Iiim  well. 

s  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  sequel  to  Medea,  which  has  never  appeared     r« 
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«*  Tbrough  the  whole  of  his  life,  Mr.  G.  was  by  all  good  men  revered,  by  the 
wise  esteemed,  by  the  great  sometimes  caressed  and  even  flattered,  and  now  his  death  is 
sincerely  lamented  by  all  who  had  the  happiness  to  contemplate  tlie  integrity  of  his 
character.  Blr.  G.  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  past,  through  ev4iry  vicissitude  of  fortime, 
eihibited  the  most  exemplary  simplicity  of  manners ;  having  early  attained  that  perfect 
equammity,  which  philosophy  often  recommends  in  the  closet,  but  which  m  experience  is 
too  seldom  exercised  by  other  men  in  the  test  of  trial.  In  Mr.  G.  were  united  a  wide 
compass  of  accurate  information  in  all  mercantile  concerns,  with  high  intellectual  powers 
of  mind,  joined  to  a  copious  flow  of  eloquence  as  an  orator  in  the  house  of  commons. 
Since  Mflton  lie  was  second  to  none  of  our  English  poets,  in  his  discriminating  judicious 
acquaintance  with  all  ancient  as  well  as  modem  literature;  witness  his  Leonidas,  Medea, 
Boadkea,  and  London :  for,  having  formed  his  own  character  upon  the  best  models  of  the 
Greek  writers,  he  lived  as  if  he  had  been  bred  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  or  companion  of  Aris- 
tides.  Hence  his  political  turn  of  mind,  hence  his  unwarped  aflfection  and  active  zeal  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  country. — Hence  his  heartfelt  exultation  whenever  he  had  to 
paint  the  hnpious  designs  of  tyrants  in  ancient  times  frustrated,  or  in  modem,  defeated  iu 
their  nefiirious  purposes  tp  extirpate  liberty,  or  to  trample  on  the  unalienable  rights  of  man, 
however  remote  in  time  or  space  from  his  immediate  presence.  In  a  few  words,  for  the 
extent  of  his  various  emdition,  for  hb  unalloyed  patriotism,  and  for  his  daily  exercise  and 
constant  practice  of  Xenophon's  philosophy,  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  public  life,  Mr. 
Glover  has  left  none  his  equal  in  the  city,  and  some  time  it  is  feared-  may  elapse  before 
such  another  citizen  shall  arise,  with  eloquence,  with  character,  and  with  poetry,  like  his, 
to  assert  their  rights,  or  to  vindicate  with  equal  powers  the  just  claims  of  free4)om  men. 
Suffice  this  testimony  at  present,  as  tlie  well-eamed  meed  of  this  truly  virtuous  roan, 
whose  conduct  was  carefully  marked,  and  narrowly  watched  by  the  writer  of  the  foregoing 
hasty  sketch,  for  his  extraordinary  qualities  during  the  long  period  in  human  life  of 
upwards  of  forty  years:  and  now  it  is  spontaneously  ofiered  as  a  voluntary  tribute,  unsoli- 
cited and  unpurchased ;  but  as  it  appears  justly  due  to  the  memory  of  so  excellent  a  poet, 
statesman,  and  trae  philosopher,  iu  life  and  death  the  same/* 

Glover's  Leonidas  amply  entitles  him  to  a  distinguished  place  among  the  poets  of  his 
country,  but  the  public  has  not  held  it  in  uniform  estimation.  From  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance  in  173^9  it  went  through  six,  if  not  seven  editions,  but  for  nearly  forty  years 
there  has  not  been  a  demand  for  another,  although  that  published  in  1770  was  highly  im- 
proved and  eidarged.  Its  history  may  probably  account  in  part  for  this  singiilar  fate,  aud 
public  taste  must  explain  the  rest. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  on  its  first  publication  it  was  read  and  praised  with 
the  utmost  avidity.  Besides  the  encomiums  it  drew  from  Lyttelton  and  Femberton,  its 
fame  reached  Ireland,  where  it  was  reprinted,  and  became  as  much  in  fashion  as  it  had 
been  in  England.  *'  Pray  who  is  that  Mr.  Glover,"  says  Swift  to  Pope,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  **  who  writ  the  epic  poem  called  Leonidas,  which  is  reprinting  here,  and  hath* 
great  vogue  ^? 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  whole  of  this  tribute  of  praise  was  not  paid  to  the 

<  *'  Pope's  answer"  says  Dr.  Warton,  "  does  not  appear:  it  would  have  been  curious  to  hare  known 
bis  opinion  oonceming  a  poem  that  is  written  in  a  taste  and  manner  so  different  from  his  own,  in  a  style 
(ormed  in  the  Grecian  school,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  an  ancient."  I  am  happy  to  add  this 
testimony  to  the  merit  of  a  poem,  of  which  I  have  Tentured  to  think  more  highly  than  some  late 
critics.    C. 
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intriiuic  merit  of  the  poem.  It  became  the  adopted  favourite  of  the  party  in  cfpod^on  - 
(to  sir  Robert  Walpole)  who  had  long  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  nation  that  public 
liberty  was  endangered  by  the  measures  of  that  minister,  and  that  they  formed  the  chosen 
band  who  occupied  ^the  straits  of  Thermopylas  in  defiance  of  the  modem  Xenes. 
Leonidas  therefore  was  recommended,  to  rouse  an  oppressed  and  enslaved  people  to 
the  vindication  of  their  rights.  That,  tliis  should  be  attempted  is  less  wonderful  than 
that  it  should  succeed.  We  find  very  few  passages  in  this  poem  which  wiU  apply  to  the 
state  of  public  afimrs  in  England  at  that  time,  if  we  except  the  common-place  censure 
of  courts  and  courtiers,  and  even  that  is  appropriated  with  so  strict  historical  fidelity  to 
the  court  of  Xerxes,  that  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  borrow  it  for  any  other  puipose. 
«<  l^othing  else,"  however,  Dr.  Warton  informs  us,  ^^was  read  or  talked  of  at  Leicester 
House,''  tlie  illustrious  owner  of  which  extended  his  patronage  to  all  poets  who  fanned 
the  sacred  flame  of  patriotism. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  Leonidas,  which  might  have  laid  daim  to  a 
considerable  rank  among  English  poems  of  the  higher  order,  was  pushed  beyond  it, 
and  when  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  extolled  were  either  answered,  or  no 
longer  desirable,  it  fell  lower  than  it  deserved.  This  is  the  more  justly  to  be  regretted, 
as  we  have  no  reason  to  think  the  author  solicited  the  injudicious  praise  of  his  friends 
and  patrons,  or  had  any  hand  in  building  the  airy  edifice  of  popular  fame.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  lover  of  liberty,  which  has  ever  been  the  favourite  theme  of  poets,  but  he 
did  not  write  for  a  temporary  purpose.  Leonidas  had  been  the  fruit  of  veiy  eariy  am- 
bition: he  says  of  himself, 

My  youthful  hours 

Were  exercis'd  m  knowledge.    Homer's  Muse 

To  daily  meditation  won  my  soul, 

With  my  young  spirit  mix'd  undying  sparks 

Of  her  own  rapture.  BookvL  282^87. 

He  was  desirous  to  be  known  to  posterity,  and  when  he  had  outlived  the  party  who 
pressed  his  poem  into  their  service,  he  corrected  and  improved  it  for  a  generation  that 
knew  nothing  of  the  pdrtialities  which  first  extended  its  fame.         « 

If  his  object,  however,  in  thb  epopee,  had  been  solely  to  inculcate  a  love  of  hberty, 
a  love  of  our  country,  and  a  resolute  determination  to  perish  with  its  freedom,  he 
could  not  have  chosen  a  subject,  at  least  from  ancient  times,  so  happily  adapted  to 
elevate  the  mind.  The  example  was  unpaiallded  in  history,  and  therefore  the  more 
capable  of  admitting  the  embellishments  and  attractions  that  belong  to  the  epic  pro- 
vince. Nor  does  it  appear  that  he  undertook  a  task  to  which  his  powers  were  inadequate, 
when  he  endeavoured  to  interest  his  readers  in  the  fate  of  his  gallant  hero  and  faithful 
associates. '  He  is  not  deficient  either  in  the  sublime  or  the  pathetic,  although  in  these 
essentials  he  may  not  bear  an  uniform  comparison  with  the  great  masters  of  the  passions. 
The  characters  are  varied  with  much  knowledge  of  tlie  human  heart ;  each  has  his 
distinctive  properties,  and  no  one  is  raised  beyond  the  proportion  of  virtue  or  talent 
which  may  be  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  age  he  lived  in,  or  the  station  he  oc* 
cupied. 

His  comparisons,  as  lord  Lyttelton  remarks,  are  original  and  striking,  although  some- 
times nottuffidently  dignified.  His  descriptions  are  minutely  faithful,  and  his  episodes 
are  m  general  so  interesting,  that  no  critical  exceptions  would  probably  mduce  the 
reader  to  part  with  them,  or  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  mdispensaUe  to  the  main 
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action.  He  has  Hkewise  this  peculiar  excellence,  that  neither  his  speeches  or  descrip- 
tions are  extended  to  such  lengths  as,  in  some  attempts  of  the  epic  kind,  become  tii^ 
some,  and  are  the  strongest  indication  of  want  of  judgment.  He  paints  the  rapid 
energies  of  a  band  of  freemen,  in  a  barbarous  age,  struggling  for  their  country^ 
stm^^ers  to  the  refined  deliberation  of  later  ages^  and  'acquainted  with  that  eloquence 
only  which  leads  to  prompt  decision. 

The  character  thus  attempted  to  be  given  has  been  drawn  principally  from  a  consi- 
delation  of  the  following  passages  in  this  poem,  which  in  the  OfMnion  of  the  writer, 
constitute  beauties  of  a  superior  kind.  The  parting  of  Leonidas  with  his  wife  and 
frnuly — ^tbe  hyom  of  the  Magi — ^the  episode  of  Teribazus  and  Ariana,  to  which,  I  be- 
lieve, all  critics  have  done  justice— the  description  of  the  army  of  Xerxes — ^the  qieecb 
of  Dcmaratus  to  Xerxes — the  combat  between  Diomedon  and  Tigranes— the  destruction 
of  the'barbarisins  at  the  dose  of  the  eighth  book — the  sublime  dream  of  Leonidas — his 
armour — the  burning  of  the  camp  of  Xerxes — ^and  the  death  of  Leomdas.  To  these 
may  be  added,  the  masterly-^rawn  characters  of  Diomedon,  Dithyrambus,  Meqelippus^ 
Xerxes,  Demaratus,  Hyperanthus,  Polydorus,  and  Artemisia.  The  character  of  Ar* 
temisia,  I  inay  here  mention,  was  added  to  the  edition  of  1770,  with  the  veiy  interest- 
ing one  of  Oileus,  and  those  of  Melibeus,  Melissa,  Artuches^  and  ^schylus. 

Like  Lucan,  our  author  has  rejected  the  aid  of  mythological  machinery  and  prodigies* 
and  the  propriety  of  constructing  an  epic  poem  without  such  supernatural  auxiliaries, 
became,  after  the  publication  of  Leonidas,  a  question  with  certain  critics.  The  examples 
of  Homer,  Viigil,  mid  Milton,  which  were  cited„  are  certainly  powerful;  but  the  voice 
of  Nature  is  yet  more  powerful,  and  no  argument  or  authority  can  prove  the  absolute 
necessity  of  what  cannot  for  a  moment  be  reconciled  to  truth  or  probability.  Mythology, 
it  may  be  said,  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  the  sublime,  but  it  is  only  one  source, 
and  where  it  has  been  resorted  to  by  modem  poets,  they  have  genenmy  dwindled  into 
servile  imitatoi:>,  or  have  become  the  borrowers  of  imagery  and  sentiment,  which  they 
«an  make  appear  to  be  their  own  only  by  spoiling. 

It  'may  with  more  justice  be  objected  to  Leonidas,  that  the  author  places  too  constant 
a  reliance  on  histocy,  and  follows  Herodotus  and  other  writers  so  closely,  as  to  leave 
less  scope  for  the  powers  of  invention  than  he  might  have  justly  claimed,  considering 
the  great  distance  of  time,  and  the  character  of  the  Greeks  in  tliat  age. 

With  respect  to  the  language  and  versificatbn  of  Leonidas,  although  they  may  be 
praised  for  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  harmony,  there  are  many  tame  and  prosaic  lines ; 
bnt  the  greatest  fault  b  a  wa(it  of  strength,  msyesty,  and  variety.  "  He  has  not  availed 
himself,"  Dr.  Warton  observes,  *'  of  the  great  privilege  of  blank  verse,  to  run  his 
verses  mto  one  another  with  different  pauses."  He  thought  that  iambic  feet  only  should 
be  used  in  heroic  verse,  without  admitting  any  trochaic,  a  notion  which  is  much  to  ba 
regretted  in  a  writer  whose  judgment,  as  a  critic,  was  acknowledged  by  the  best  scholars 
of  hb  time. 

Tlie  Athenaid  was  published  in  1787^  exactly  as  it  was  found  among  his  papers.  It 
conskts  of  the  unusual  number  of  thirty  books,  but  evkiently  was  left  without  the 
corrections  which  he  would  probably  have  bestowed,  had  he  revised  it  for  the  press.  It 
is  intended  as  a  continuation,  or  second  part  to  Leonidas  in  wluch  the  Greeks  are  con- 
ducted through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  with  Xerxes,  to  the  final  emancipation  of 
their  countiy  from  his  mvasioiis.  As  an  epic  it  seems  defective  in  many  respects.  Here 
9  no  hero  on  whose  fiite  the  mind  is  exclusively  engaged,  but  a  race  of  heroes  who 
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demand  our  admiration  by  tunis;  the  Events  of  hbtory,  too,  are  so  closely  followed, 
as  to  give  the^  whole  the  air  of  a  poetical  chronicle. 

If  the  plan  be  defective,  the  execution  is  no  less  so.  It  abounds  in  prosaic  lines  and 
mean  comparisons ;  there  are  many  words,  likewise,  introduced,  which  are  too  familiar 
for  heroic  poetij,  as  farestally  uncomfartabhy  acquieacence^  obiusey  exemplified^  me- 
ritoriousy  absurdity,  superfluous^  timber ,  assiduity j  elegantly ,  authoritative y  super^ 
cede,  convalescence,  circumscription,  &c.  &c.  It  may  be  added,  that  there  are  various 
repetitions,  which  mark  the  unfinished  state  in  which  the  author  has  left  this  com- 
position. 

With  all  these  faults,  however,  the  Athenaid  must  be  allowed  to  contain  many  splen- 
did passages,  such  as,  the  vision  of  Leonidaa  which  appeared  to  .£schylus— the  dream 
of  Timon — the  march  of  the  Persian  army — Mardonius'  vision  of  the  temple  of  Fame 
— the  desolation  of  Athens— the  appearance  of  Xerxes  and  his  troops  on  the  declivity 
of  Mount  iEgaleos — the  passage  of  Sandauce  to  Phaleron — the  dirge  of  Ariana — the 
relief  given  to  the  famished  Eretrians — the  episode  of  Hyacinthus  and  Cleora — the  cave 
of  the  furies,  and  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  As  to  the  characters,  that  of  Aristides  is 
evidently  the  author's  favourite,  nor  will  the  reader,  perhaps,  be  less  interested  in  the 
fate  of  Themistocles,  Mardonius,  Sandauce,  Argestes,  Timothea,  Nichomachus,  and 
Masistius.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  poem,  the  pathetic  is  predominant,  and  the 
author  depicts  with  admirable  feeluig  those  scenes  of  domestic  woe,  which  are  created 
by  civil  dissention  co-operating  with  foreign  mvasion.  Such  a  style  is  not  ill  adapted  to 
modem  taste,  but  ui  proportion  as  poems  of  this  species  abound  in  the  pathetic,  they 
depart  from  the  general  character  of  the  epic. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detain  the  reader  by  observations  on  his  smaller  poems.  That 
on  sir  Isaac  Newton  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  production  from  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
but  the  theme,  I  suspect,  must  have  been  given  to  him.  Such  an  acquaintance  with 
the  state  of  philosophy  and  the  improvements  of  our  immortal  philosopher,  could  not 
have  been  acquired  at  his  age.  Hosier^s  Ghost  was  long  one  of  the  most  popular 
English  ballads ;  but  his  London,  if  intended  for  popular  influence,  was  probably  read 
and  understood  by  tew.  In  poetical  merit,  however,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  author 
of  Leonidas.  •  Fielding  wrote  a  very  long  encomium  on  it  in  his  Champion,  and  pre- 
dicted, rather  too  rashly,  that  it  would  ever  continue  to  be  the  delight  of  all  that  can 
feel  the  exquisite  touch  of  poetry,  or  be  roused  with  the  divine  enthusiasm  of  public 
spirit. 
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POEM  ON  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

OtlOIHALLT    nEPIZED   TO    PEMBBRTQK's   TIBW    OP    ilK 

UAAC  mbwtom's  philosophy,  1*728.  8to» 

J.  O  Newton's  genius  and  immortal  fame, 
Th'  adyenfrons  Muse  with  trembling  pinions  soars. 
Tbou,  heay'nly  Truth,  from  thy  seraphic  throne 
Look  fiivourable  down,  do  thou  assist 
My  labVing  thought,  do  thou  inspire  my  song. 
Newton,  who  first  th*  Almighty's  works  displayed. 
And  smoothed  that  mirror,  in  whose  polishM  face 
The  great  Creator  now  conspicuous  shines  ; 
Who  open*d  Nature's  adamantine  gates. 
And  to  oor  minds  her  secret  pow'rs  expos'd ; 
Kewton  demands  the  Muse ;  his  sacred  hand 
Shall  raise  her  to  the  Heliconian  height, 
Where,  on  its  lofty  top  cnthron'd,  her  head 
Shall  mio^le  with  the  stars.     Hail,  Kature,  hail ! 
O  goddess,  handmaid  of  th'  ethereal  power, 
Vam  lift  thy  head,  and  to  th'  admiring  world 
Show  thy  long  hidden  beauty.    Thee,  the  wise 
Of  ancient  feme,  immortal  Plato's  self. 
The  Stagyrite,  and  Syracusian  sage. 
From  black  obscurity's  abyss  to  raise, 
(Drooping  and  nnouming  o'er  thy  wondrous  works) 
With  vain  inquiry  sought.    lika  meteors  these 
la  their  dark  age  bright  sons  of  Wisdom  shone : 
But  at  thy  Newton  ail  thy  laurels  fade, 
They  shrmk  from  all  the  honours  of  their  names. 
So  glimm'ring  stars  contract  their  feeble  rays. 
When  the  swiift  lustre  of  Aurora's  face 
Fk>»s  o'er  the  skies,  and  wraps  the  heav'ns  in  light 

Thft  Deity's  omnipotence,  the  cause, 
Th'  original  of  things,  long  lay  unknown. 
Akne  the  beauties  prominent  to  sight 
(Of  the  celestial  pow'r  the  outward  form) 
Drew  praise  and  wonder  from  the  gazing  world. 
Ai  when  the  deluge  overspread  the  Earth, 
Whilst  yet  the  mountains  only  rear'd  their  heads 
Above  the  sarface  of  the  wild  expanse, 
W))elQi'd  deep  below  the  great  foundation  lay, 


Till  some  kind  angel,  at  Heav'n's  high  command^ 
RolI'd  back  the  rismg  tides,  and  haughty  floods. 
And  to  the  ocean  thunder*d  out  his  voice : 
Quick  all  the  swelling  and  imperious  waves. 
The  foammg  billows,  and  obscuring  surge. 
Back  to  their  channels  and  their  ancient  seats 
Recoil  affrighted:  from  the  darksome  main 
Earth  raises  smiting,  as  new-bom,  her  head. 
And 'With  fresh  charms  ber  lovely  face  arrays. 
So  his  extensive  thought  accomplish'd  first 
The  mighty  task  to  drive  th'  obstructing  mists 
Of  Ignorance  away,  beneath  whose  gloom 
Th'  unshrouded  majesty  of  Nature  lay. 
He  drew  the  veil,  and  swell'd  the  spreading  scene. 
How  had  the  Moon  around  th'  ethereal  void 
Raog'd,  and  eluded  lab'ring  mortals'  care, 
mi  his  invention  trac'd  her  secret  steps^ 
While  she,  inconstant,  with  uusteady  rein. 
Through  endless  mazes  and  meanders  guides 
In  its  unequal  course  her  changing  car: 
Whel;Jjer  behind  the  Sun's  superior  light 
She  hides  the  beauties  of  her  radiant  face. 
Or,  when  conspicuous,  smiles  upon  mankind. 
Unveiling  all  her  night-rejoicing  charms. 
When  thus  the  silver-tressed  Moon  dispels 
The  frowning  horrours  from  the  brow  of  Night, 
And  with  her  splendours  cheers  the  sullen  gloom. 
While  sable-mantled  Darkness  with  his  veil 
The  visage  of  the  fair  horizon  shades. 
And  over  Nature  spreads  his  raven  wings; 
Let  me  upon  some  unfrequented  green. 
While  sleep  sits  heavy  on  the  drowsy  worid. 
Seek  out  some  peaceful  solitary  cell, 
Wherp  darksome  woods  around  their  gloomy  brows 
Bow  low,  and  ev'ry  hill's  protended  shade 
Obscures  the  dusky  vale,  there  silent  dwell. 
Where  Contemplation  holds  its  still  abode. 
There  trace  the  wide  and  pathless  void  of  heav'n. 
And  count  the  stars  that  sparkle  on  its  robe. 
Or  else,  in  Fancy's  wildYing  mazes  lost. 
Upon  the  verdure  sec  the  fairy  elves 
Dance  o'er  their  magic  circles,  or  behold| 
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In  tliOQght  enrtpduM  with  the  socitnt  bards, 
Med«ft'i  bdefiil  inoantationi  draw 
BowD  from  her  orb  the  paly  qoeen  of  night. 
But  chiefly,  Newton,  let  me  toar  with  thee. 
And  while  tnrveying  all  yon  starry  vault 
With  admiration  I  attentive  gaze, 
Tbou  Bhalt  descend  from  thy  celestial  seat, 
Jind  waft  aloft  my  high-aspiring  mind, 
Shalt  show  me  there  how  Nature  has  ordain'd 
Her  fundamental  laws,  shalt  lead  my  thought 
Through  all  the  wand'rings  of  th'  uncertain  Moon, 
And  teach  me  all  her  operating  powers. 
She  and  the  Sun  with  influence  coiQoint 
Wield  the  huge  axle  of  the  whirling  Earth, 
And  from  their  just  direction  turn  the  poleSf 
Slow  urging  on  the  progress  of  the  years. 
The  constellations  seem  to  leave  their  seats,  ' 
And  o'er  the  skies  with  solemn  pace  to  move. 
You,  splendid  rulers  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  seas  obey;  at  your  resistless  sway 
Now  they  contract  their  waters,  and  expose 
The  dreary  desert  of  old  Ocean's  reign. 
The  craggy  rocks  their  horrid  sides  disclose : 
Trembling  the  sailor  views  the  dreadful  scene, 
And  cautiously  the  threatening  ruin  shuns, 
^nt  where  the  shallow  waters  hide  the  sands. 
There  ravenous  Destruction  lurks  conceal'd, 
there  the  ill-guided  vessel  falls  a  prey^ 
And  all  her  numbers  gorge  hia  greedy  jaws. 
But  quick  returning  see  th'  impetuous  tides 
Back  to  th'  abandon'd  shores  impell  the  main. 
Again  the  foaming  seas  extend  their  waves, 
Again  the  rolling  floods  embrace  the  shores. 
And  veil  the  horrours  of  the  empty  deep. 
Thus  the  obsequious  seas  your  power  confess 
While  from  the  surface  henlthful  vapours  rise. 
Plenteous  throughout  the  atmosphere  diflfiis'd. 
Or  to  supply  the  mountain's  heads  with  springs, 
Or  fill  the  hanging  clouds  with  needful  rains. 
That  friendly  streams,  and  kind  refreshing  sbow'rs, 
May  gently  lave  the  sun-burnt,  thirsty  plains. 
Or  to  replenish  all  the  empty  air. 
With  wholesome  moisture  to  increase  the  fruits 
Of  Earth,  and  bless  the  labours  of  mankind. 
O  Newton,  whither  flies  thy  mighty  soul, 
How  shall  the  feeble  Muse  pursue  through  all 
The  vast  extent  of  thy  unbounded  thought, 
Hiat  even  seeks  th'  unseen  recesses  dark 
To  penetrate,  of  Providence  immense. 
And  thou,  the  great  Dispenser  of  the  world 
Propitious,  who  with  inspiration  taughf  st 
Our  greatest  bard  to  send  thy  praises  forth ; 
Thou,  who  gav'st  Newton  thought;  who  smild'st 

serene, 
When  to  its  bounds  be  stretch'd  his  swelling  soul ; 
Who  still  benignant  ever  blest  his  toil. 
And  deign'd  to  his  enlighten'd  mind  t'  appear 
Confess'd  around  th'  ioterminated  world: 
To  me,  O  thy  divine  inf^ion  grant, 
(O  thou  in  all  so  infinitely  gooid) 
That  I  may  sing  thy  everlasting  works. 
Thy  unexhausted  store  of  providence. 
In  thought  effulgent  and  resounding  verse. 
O  could  I  spread  the  wondrous  theme  around. 
Where  the  wind  cools  the  oriental  world. 
To  the  calm  breesses  of  the  Zephyrs'  brealh. 
To  where  the  frosen  hyperborean  blasts. 
To  where  the  boisfrous  tempest-leading  south 
from  their  deep  hollow  caves  aend  forth  their  storms, 
^hoa  still  indulgent  parent  of  mankind. 


Lest  humid  emanations  should  no  mora 

Flow  from  the  ocean,  but  dissolve  away 

Through  the  long  series  of  revolving  time : 

And  lest  the  vital  principle  decay. 

By  which  the  air  supplies  the  springs  of  life; 

Thou  hast  the  fiery-visag'd  comets  ibrm'd 

With  vivifying  spirits  all  replete, 

Which  they  abundant  breathe  about  the  void. 

Renewing  the  prolific  soul  of  things. 

No  longer  now  on  thee  amaz*d  we  call. 

No  longer  tremble  at  imagin'd  ills. 

When  comets  blaze  tremendous  fit>m  on  high, 

Or  when  extending  wide  their  flaming  trains 

With  hideous  g^rasp  the  skies  engirdle  round. 

And  spread  the  terrours  of  their  burning  locks. 

For  these  through  orbits  in  the  lengthening  space 

Of  many  tedious  rolling  jrears  complete 

Around  the  Sun  move  regularly  on ; 

And  with  the  planets  in  harmonious  ofhs. 

And  mystic  periods  their  obeisance  pay 

To  him  Majestic  Rulbe  op  tbs  skies. 

Upon  his  throne  of  circled  giory  fix*d. 

He  or  some  god  conspicuous  to  the  view 

Or  else  the  substitute  of  nature  seems. 

Guiding  the  courses  of  revolving  worlds. 

He  taught  great  Newton  the  all-potent  lawi 

Of  gravitation,  by  whose  simple  power 

The  universe  exists.    Nor  here  the  sage 

Big  with  invention  still  renewing  staid. 

But  O !  bright  angel  of  the  lamp  of  day, 

How  shall  the  Muse  display  his  greater  toil? 

Let  her  plunge  deep  in  Aganippe's  wav^ 

Or  in  Cakstalia*s  ever-flowing  stream. 

That  re-inspired  she  may  sing  to  thee. 

How  Newton  dar'd  advent'rous  to  unbraid 

The  yellow  tresses  of  thy  shining  hair. 

Or  didst  thou  gracious  leave  thy  radiant  sphere^ 

And  to  his  hand  thy  lucid  splendours  give, 

T*  unweave  the  light-diffusing  wreath,  and  pari 

The  blended  glories  of  thy  golden  plumes? 

He  with  laborious,  and  unerring  care. 

How  diflTrent  and  embodied  coloura  form 

Thy  piercing  light,  with  just  distinction  found. 

He  with  quick  sight  pursued  thy  darting  rays, 

When  penetrating  to  th*  obscure  recess 

Of  solid  matter,  there  perspicuous  saw. 

How  in  the  texture  of  each  body  lay 

The  power  that  separates  the  diff'rent  beama. 

Hence  over  Nature^s  unadorned  face 

Thy  bright  diversifying  rays  dilate 

Their  various  hues :  and  hence  when  vernal  raint 

Descending  swift  have  burst  the  lowering  clouds, 

Thy  splendours  through  the  dissipating  mista 

In  its  fair  vesture  of  unnumber'd  hues 

Array  the  show'ry  bow.    At  thy  approach 

The  Morning,  risen  from  her  pearly  couch. 

With  rosy  blushes  decks  her  virgin  cheek : 

The  Ev'ning  on  the  frontispiece  of  Heav*n 

His  mantle  spreads  with  many  colours  gay : 

The  midday  skies  in  ratliant  azure  clad, 

The  shining  clouds,  and  silver  vapours  rob'd 

In  white  transparent  inteimixt  with  gold. 

With  bright  variety  of  i^lendour  clothe 

All  the  illuminated  foce  above. 

When  hoary-headed  Winter  back  retires 

To  the  chili'd  pole,  there  solitary  sits 

Enoompass'd  round  with  winds  and  tempests  bleak 

In  caverns  of  impenetrable  ice. 

And  from  behind  the  dissipated  gloom 

Like' a  new  Venus  from  the  parting  surge 
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The  gaj'-vpfueWd  Spring  adfancet  on; 
WImd  thou  m  thy  meiidiaii  brightnen  mti'at, 
ilod  ftOBk  thy  throne  pore  emanations  flow 
Of  glory  banting  o'er  the  radiant  skies : 
Tbea  lei  the  Mnse  Qtympns'  top  ascend, 
And  o'er  Thessalia's  plain  extend  her  view, 
Aod  count,  O  Temp^,  all  thy  beauties  o'er. 
Moontains,  whose  snmmits  grasp  the  pendant  clonds, 
Between  their  wood-envelop*d  slopes  embrace 
The  green  attir'd  Tallies.    Every  flow'r 
Here  in  the  pride  of  boonteoos  Katare  clad, 
Snulea  on  the  bosom  of  th'  enameird  meads. 
Ofer  the  smiling  lawn  the  silver  floods 
Of  fair  Pieneos  gently  roll  aloi^, 
While  the  reflected  coloors  from  the  flow^n, 
And  verdant  borden  pierce  the  limpid  waves, 
Aod  point  wiUi  all  their  variegated  hne 
The  yellow  sands  beneath.    Smooth  gliding  on 
The  waters  hasten  to  the  neighbonring  sea. 
Still  the  pleas'd  eye  the  floating  plain  pursues; 
At  length,  in  Neptane's  wide  domnuons  lost, 
Sorveys  the  ihining  billows,  that  arise 
AppareQ'd  each  in  PhoBbus  bright  attire : 
oir  ftom  a&r  some  tall  majestic  ship, 
Or  the  long  hostile  lines  of  threat'ning  fleets, 
Which  o^er  the  bright  uneven  mirror  sweep, 
In  darzling  gold,  and  waving  purple  deck'd ; 
Such  as  of  old  when  haughty  Athens  pour 
Their  hideous  firont  and  terrible  array 
AjFawiBfr  Pnllene's  coasif  extended  wide. 
And  with  tremendous  war,  and  battle  stem 
The  trembfing  walls  of  Fotidaea  shook. 
Ckested  with  pendants  curiing  with  the  breese^ 
The  upright  masts  high  bristle  in  the  air. 
Aloft  inmlting  proud  their  gilded  heads. 
The  silver  waves  against  the  painted  prows 
Raise  their  resplendent  bosoms,  and  impeari 
The^ur  vermilion  with  their  glist'ring  drops: 
And  lirom  on  board  the  iron-clothed  host 
Around  the  main  a  gleaming  horronr  cast ; 
Esch  flaming  buckler  like  the  midday  Sun, 
Eadi  plamed  helmet-like  the  silver  Moon, 
Each  moiving  gauntlet  like  the  lightning's  blaze. 
And  like  a  star  each  blazen  pointed  spear. 
But  lo !  the  sacred,  high-erected  fanes. 
Fair  citadels,  and  marble-crowned  towers^ 
And  somptnous  palaces  of  stately  towns 
Hagnifioent  arise,  upon  their  heads 
Bearing  on  high  a  wreath  of  silver  light. 
Bat  see,  my  Huse,  the  high  Pierian  hill. 
Behold  its  shaggy  k)cks,  and  airy  top. 
Up  to  the  skies  tb'  imperious  mountain  heaves ; 
The  shining  verdure  of  the  nodding  woods. 
See  where  tike  silver  Hippocrene  flows. 
Behold  each  gKtt'ring  rivulet  and  rill 
Tlmmgh  mazes  wander  down  the  green  descent, 
And  sparkle  through  the  interwoven  trees. 
Here  rest  awhile,  and  humble  homage  pay, 
HerR,  where  the  sacred  genius,  that  inspirM 
Sublime  Msonides,  and  Pindar's  breast, 
His  habitation  once  was  fiim'd  to  hold. 
Here^  thou,  O  Homer,  oflfer'dA  up  thy  vows ; 
Thee,  the  kind  Muse  Calliopca  heard. 
And  led  thee  to  the  empyrean  seats. 
There  manifested  to  thy  hallow'd  eyes 
The  deeds  of  gods ;  thee  wise  Minerva  taught 
The  wondrous  art  of  knowing  human  kind ; 
Harmottions  Phosbus  tun*d  thy  heav'niy  mind, 
And  sweli'd  to  rapture  each  otalted  sense ; 
Even  Mars,  the  droadhil  battle-ruling  god, 


Mars  taught  thee  war,  and  with  his  bibedy  hanA 

Instructed  thine,  when  in  thy  sounding  Unit 

We  hear  the  rattling  of  Bellona*s  car. 

The  yell  of  discord,  and  the  din  of  armfc 

Pindar,  when  mounted  on  his  flery  steed. 

Soars  to  the  Sun,  opposing,  eagle-like. 

His  e^es  undazzled  to  the  flercest  ra3rs. 

He  firmly  seated,  not  like  Olaucus*  son, 

Strides  his  swift-winged  and  fire-breathing  hone^ 

And  borne  aloft  strikes  with  his  ringing  hoofe 

The  brazen  vault  of  Heav'n,  superior  there 

Looks  down  upon  the  stars,  whose  radiant  light 

Illuminates  innumerable  worlds, 

Hiat  through  eternal  ort>its  roll  beneatli. 

But  thou,  all  hail !  immortalized  son 

Of  harmony,  all  hail  1  thou  Thracian  baid. 

To  whom  Apollo  gave  his  tuneful  Ijrre ! 

O  might'st  thou,  Orpheus,  now  again  revive^ 

And  Newton  should  inform  thy  list'oing  ear. 

How  the  soft  notes,  and  soul-enchanting  straint 

Of  thy  own  lyre,  were  on  the  wind  oonvey*d^ 

He  taught  the  Muse,  how  sound  progressive  floata 

Upon  ^e  waving  particles  of  air. 

When  harmony  in  ever-pleasing  strams. 

Melodious  melting  at  each  lulling. fall. 

With  soft  alluring  penetration  stods 

Through  the  euraptur*d  ear  to  Inmost  thought. 

And  folds  the  senses  in  its  silken  bands. 

So  the  sweet  music,  which  from  Orpheus'  touch. 

And  ftm'd  Ampbion's,  on  the  sounding  string 

Arose  harmonious,  gliding  on  the  air, 

Pierc*d  the  tough-bark*d  and  knotty-ribbed  woodi^ 

Into  their  saps  soft  inspiration  breath'd. 

And  taught  attention  to  the  stubborn  oak. 

Thus  when  great  Henry,  and  brave  MarlbYongh  M 

Th'  embattled  numbers  of  Britannia's  sons, 

The  trump,  that  swells  th'  expanded  cheek  of  Fame^ 

That  adds  new  vigour  to  the  gen'roos  youth. 

And  rouses  sluggish  cowardice  itself. 

The  trumpet,  with  its  Mars-inciting  voice 

The  wind's  broad  breast  impetuous  sweeping  o^er, 

Fiird  the  big  note  of  war.    Th'  inspir'd  host 

With  new-bom  ardour  press  the  trembling  Ganl ; 

Nor  greater  throngs  had  reach'd  eternal  i^[ht. 

Not  tf  the  fields  of  Aginoonrt  had  yawn'd, 

Exposing  horrible  the  gulf  of  Fate  $ 

Or  roaring  Danube  spread  his  arms  abroad, 

And  overwhelmm  their  legions  witb  his  floodb 

But  let  the  wand'ring  Muse  at  length  lelnmi 

Nor  yet,  angelic  genius  of  the  Sun, 

In  worthy  lays  her  high-attempting  song 

Has  blazoo'd  forth  thy  venerated  name. 

Then  let  her  sweep  the  loud-resounding  lyre 

Again,  again  o'er  each  melodious  string 

Teach  harmony  to  tremble  with  thy  praise^ 

And  still  thine  ear,  O  favourable  grant, 

And  she  shall  tell  thee,  that  whatever  charms;; 

Whatever  beauties  bloom  on  Nature's  face. 

Proceed  from  thy  all-influenciug  light. 

That  when  arising  with  tempestuous  rage, 

The  North,  impetuous,  rides  upon  the  donds 

Dispensing  round  the  I}eav*ns  obstructive  gloook 

And  with  his  dreaded  prohibition  stays  '^^ 

The  kind  eflfusion  of  thy  genial  beams; 

Pale  are  the  rubies  on  Aurora's  lipa. 

No  more  the  roses  blush  upon  her  eheeks, 

Black  are  Peaeos'  streams  and  golden  smidti 

In  Tempe's  vale  dull  Melancholy  sits, 

And  ev'ry  flower  rediaes  its  langntd  head. 

By  what  high  uuoe  shall  I  invoke  Ib^  say^ 
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Tkoa  Itfe-hifbfting  dei^,  on  thee 

I  call,  aod  look  propititious  from  oo  high, 

"While  now  to  thee  I  offer  up  my  prayer. 

O  had  gpreat  Newton,  a^  he  found  the  cause, 

By  which  sound  rolls  through  th'  undulating  air, 

O  had  he,  baffiiug  Time's  resistless  power> 

Biscover'd  what  that  subtle  spirit  is, 

Or  whatsoe'er  diffusive  else  is  spread 

Over  the  wide  extended  universe, 

Which  causes  bodies  to  reflect  the  light. 

And  from  their  straight  direction  to  divert 

Hie  rapid  beams,  that  through  their  surface  pierce. 

But  since  embrac'd  by  th'  icy  arms  of  age. 

And  his  quick  thought  byTime's  cold  band  cong^l'd, 

Ev'n  Newton  left  unknown  this  hidden  power: 

Thou  from  the  race  of  human  kind  select 

Some  other  worthy  of  an  angel's  care. 

With  inspiration  animate  his  breast. 

And  him  instruct  in  these  thy  secret  laws. 

O  let  not  Newton,  to  whose  spacious  view. 

Now  unobstructed,  all  th'  extensive  scenes 

Of  the  ethereal  Ruler's  works  arise ; 

When  he  beholds  this  Earth  he  late  adom'd. 

Let  him  not  see  Philosophy  in  tears. 

Like  a  fond  mother,  solitary  sit. 

Lamenting  him,  her  dear,  and  only  child. 

But  as  the  wise  Pythagoras,  and  he, 

Whose  birth  with  pride  the  fam'd  Abdera  boasts, 

With  expectation  having  long  surveyed 

This  spot,  their  ancient  seat,  with  joy  beheld 

Divine  Philosophy  at  length  appear 

In  all  her  charms  majestically  fair. 

Conducted  by  immortal  Newton's  hand : 

So  may  he  see  another  sage  arise. 

That  shall  maintain  her  empire:  then  no  more 

Imperious  Ignorance  with  haughty  sway 

Shan  stalk  rapacious  o'er  the  ravag'd  globe: 

Then  thou,  O  NeiHon,  shalt  protect  these  lines. 

The  humble  tribute  of  the  grateful  Muse ; 

Ne'er  shall  the  sacrilegious  hand  despoil 

Her  laurel  I'd  temples,  whom  his  name  preserves: 

And  were  she  equal  to  the  mighty  theme. 

Futurity  should  wonder  at  her  song : 

Time  should  receive  her  with  extended  arms. 

Seat  her  conspicuous  in  his  rolling  car. 

And  bear  her  down  to  his  extremest  bound.  ' 

Fables  with  wonder  tell  how  Terra's  sons 
With  iron  force  unloosed  the  stubborn  nerves 
Of  hills,  and  on  the  cloud-enshrouded  top 
Of  Pelion  Ossa  piPd.    But  if  the  vast 
Gigantic  deeds  of  savage  strength  demand 
Astonishment  from  men,  what  then  shalt  thou, 
O  what  expressive  rapture  of  the  soul. 
When  thou  before  us,  Newton,  dost  display 
The  labours  of  thy  great  excelling  mind; 
When  thou  unveilest  all  the  wondrous  scene^ 
The  vast  idea  of  th'  eternal  King, 
Nor  dreadful  bearing  in  his  angry  arm 
The  thunder  banging  o'er  our  trembling  heads ; 
But  with  th'  effulgency  of  love  replete. 
And  clad  with  power,  which  form'd  th'  extensive 

Heav'ns.  « 

O  happy  he,  whose  enterprising  hand 
Unbars  the  golden  and  relucid  gates 
Of  th'  empyrean  dome,  where  thou  enthron'd. 
Philosophy,  art  seated.    Thou,  sustain'd 
By  the  firm  hand  of  everlasting  Truth, 
Bespisest  all  the  injuries  of  Time : 
Thou  never  know'st  decay  when,  all  around. 
Antiquity  obscures  her  hea4*    Behold 


Th'  Egyptian  towers,  the  Babylonian  wallit, 
And  Thebes,  with  all  her  hundred  gates  of  brass, 
Behold  them  scatter'd  like  the  dust  abroad. 
Whatever  now  is  flourishing  and  proud. 
Whatever  shall,  must  know  devouring  age. 
Euphrates'  stream,  and  seven-mouthed  Nile, 
And  Danube,  thou  that  from  Germania's  soil 
To  the  black  Euxine's  far  remoted  shore. 
O'er  the  wide  bounds  of  mighty  nations  8weep*ft 
In  thunder  loud  thy  rapid  floods  along. 
Ev*n  you  shall  feel  inexorable  time : 
To  you  the  fatal  day  shall  come ;  no  more 
Your  torrents  then  shall  shake  the  trembling  ground, 
I  No  longer  then  to  inundations  swoll'n, 
Th'  imperious  waves  the  fertile  pastures  drench. 
But  shrunk  within  a  narrow  channel  glide ; 
Or  through  the  year's  reiterated  course,  [streams. 
When  Time  himself  grows  old,  your  wondrous 
Ixxt  ev'n  to  memorj'',  shall  lie  unknown 
Beneath  obscurity  and  chaos  whelm'd. 
But  still  thou.  Sun,  illuminatest  all 
The  azure  regions  round,  thou  guidest  still 
The  orbits  of  the  planetairy  spheres ; 
The  Moon  still  wanders  o*er  her  changing  course 
And  still,  O  Newton,  shall  thy  name  survive 
As  long  as  Nature^s  hand  directs  the  world. 
When  qv'ry  dark  obstruction  shall  retire. 
And  ev'ry  secret  yield  its  hidden  store. 
Which  thee  dim-sighted  age  forbade  to  see^ 
Age  that  alone  could  stay  thy  rising  soul. 
And  could  mankind  among  the  fixed  stars, 
Ev'n  to  th'  extremest  bounds  of  knowledge  reach. 
To  those  unknown,  innumerable  suns. 
Whose  light  but  glimmers  from  those  distant  worlds^ 
Ev'n  to  Chose  utmost  boundariesi^  thote  bars 
That  shut  the  entrance  of  th'  illumiu'd  space. 
Where  angels  only  tread  the  vast  unknown. 
Thou  ever  shouldst  be  seen  immortal  there  t 
In  each  new  sphere,  each  new-appearing  iun. 
In  furthest  regions  at  the  very  verge 
Of  the  wide  universe  shouldst  thou  be  seen. 
And  lo!  th*  all-potent  goddess,  Nature,  takes 
With  her  own  hand  thy  great,  thy  just  reward 
Of  inunortality  i  aloft  in  air 
See  she  displays^  and  with  eternal  graq> 
Uprears  the  trophies  of  great  Newton's  fame. 


ADMIRAL  HOSIERS  GHOST. 

As  near  Porto-Bello  ■  lying 

On  the  gently  swelling  flood. 
At  midnight  with  streamers  flying. 

Our  triumphant  navy  rode  ; 

'  The  oase  of  Hosier,  which  is  here  so- patheti- 
cally represented,  was  briefly  this.  In  April,  1 726, 
that  commander  was  sent  with  a  strong  fleet  into 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  to  block  up  the  gaUeoos 
in  the  ports  of  that  country,  or  should  they  pre* 
sume  to  come  out,  to  seize  and  carry  them  into 
England:  he  accordingly  arrived  at  the  Basti- 
mentos  near  Porto-Bello,  but  being  restricted  by 
his  orders  from  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
rage,  lay  inactive  on  that  station  until  he  became 
the  jest  of  the  Spaniards:  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Carthagena,  and  continued  cruizing  in  these 
seas,  till  fer  the  greater  part  of  his  men  perished 
deploral^ly  by  the  diseases  of  that  unhealthy  oHm 
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There  while  Vamoii  sat  ail-glorious 

FitNn  the  Spaniard's  iate  defeat; 
And  his  crews,  with  shouta  victorious, 

JOauk  success  to  Eogland's  fleet: 

Od  a  sadden  shrilly  souoding, 
Hideous  yells  and  shrieks  were  heard : 

llien  each  heart  with  fear  confounding, 

.    A  sad  troop  of  ghosts  appeared, 

All  in  dreary  bammocs  shrouded, 
Which  for  #inding-sheets  they  wore. 

And  witii  Iboks  bv  sorrow  clouded; 
Fawning  on  that  hostile  shore. 

On  them  g1eAm*d  the  Moon*8  wan  lustre, 

When  the  shade  of  Hosier  brave 
His  pale  bandt  was  seen  to  muster, 

Rtfing  from  their  watry  grave : 
O^er  the  glimmering  wave  he  hy'd  him, 

Where  the  Bttrford  rear'd  her  sail. 
With  three  thousand  ghosts  beside  him, 

And  in  groans  did  Vernon  haiL 

"  Heed,  O  heed,  our  fatal  story, 

I  am  Hosier's  injur'd  ghost. 
You,  who  now  have  purchased  glor}' 

At  this  place  where  I  was  lost ; 
Though  in  Porto-Bello's  ruin 

You  now  triumph  free  from  fears, 
Vf\ivxL  you  think  on  our  undoing, 

You  will  mix  your  joy  with  tears. 

''  See  these  mournful  spectres,  sweeping 

Ghastly  o'er  this  hated  wave, 
Whose  wan  cheeks  are  stain 'd  with  weeping; 

These  were  English  captains  brave: 
Mark  those  numbers  pale  and  horrid, 

Those  were  once  my  sailors  bpld. 
Lo!  each  hangs  his  drooping  forehead. 

While  bis  dismal  tale  is  told. 

"  I,  by  twenty  sail  attended. 

Did  this  Spanish  town  affright: 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended 

But  my  orders  not  to  fight : 
O*  that  in  this  rolling  ocean 

1  had  cast  them  with  disdain, 
Aod  obey'd  my  heart's  warm  motion^ 

To  have  quell'd  the  pride  of  Spain. 

**  For  reastance  I  could  fear  none. 

But  with  twenty  ships  had  done 
What  thou,  brave  and  happy  Vernon, 

Hast  achiev'd  with  six  alone. 
Then  the  Bastimentos  never 

Had  oor  foul  dishonour  seen,  , 

Nor  the  sea  the  sad  receiver 

Of  this  gallant  train  had  been. 

.  mate.  This  onve  man,  seeing  his  best  officers 
and  men  thus  daily  swept  away,  his  ships  exposed 
to  inevitable  detraction,  and  himself  made  the 
fipoit  of  the  enemy,  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  bn>- 
kieo  heart.  .  See  Smol  let's  Hist. 

The  following  song  is  4M>mmonly  accompanied 
with  a  second  part,  or  answer,  which,  being  of  in- 
ferior merit,  and  apparently  written  by  another 
hand,  hath  been  rejected.    Percy. 
vol.  XVIL 


**  Thus,  like  thee,  proud  Spain  dismayiiig. 

And  her  galleons  leading  home, 
Though  condemn'd  for  disobeying, 

I  had  met  a  traitor's  c(oom ; 
To  have  fall'n,  my  country  crying 

He  has  play'd  an  English  part, 
Had  been  better  far  than  dying 

Of  a  griev'd  and  broken  beai*t< 

'*  Unrepining  at  thy  glory. 

Thy  successful  arms  we  hail; 
But  remember  our  sad  story. 

And  let  Hosier's  wrongs  prevails 
Sent  in  this  foul  clime  to  languish. 

Think  what  thousands  fell  in  vain^ 
Wasted  with  disease  and  anguish. 

Not  in  glorious  battle  slain. 

''  Hence,  with  all  my  train  attending  . 

From  their  oozy  tombs  below. 
Through  the  hoary  foam  ascending^ 

Here  I  feed  my  constant  woe: 
Here  the  Bastimentos  viewing, 

We  recall  our  shameful  doom. 
And  our  plaintive  cries  renewing. 

Wander  through  the  midnight  gloom* 

«  O'er  these  "waves  for  ever  mourning 

Shall  we  roam  depriv'd  of  rest. 
If  to  Britain's  shores  returning,    • 

You  neglect  my  just  request 
After  this  proud  foe  subduing. 

When  your  patriot  friends  you  see> 
Think  on  vengeance  for  my  ruin,     . 

And  for  England  sham'd  in  me.'' 


LONDON^ 
oa. 


TRB  FROGHBS8  OP  GOMM BRCfi. 

Ys  northern  blasts,  and  Euros ',  wont  to  sweep 
With  rudest  pinions  o'er  the  furrow 'd  waves. 
Awhile  suspend  your  violence,  and  waft 
From  sandy  Weser  >  and  the  broad-mouth'd  Elb 
My  freighted  vessels  to  the  destin'd  shore. 
Safe  o'er  th'  unruffled  main ;  let  every  thought. 
Which  may  disquiet  and  alarm  my  breast. 
Be  absent  now ;  that,  dispos^ess'd  of  care. 
And  free  from  every  tumult  of  the  mind, 
With  each  disturbing  passion  hush'd^o  peace, 
I  may  pour  all  my  spirit  on  the  theme,  • 
Which  opens  now  before  me,  and  demands 
The  loftiest  strain.  .  The  eagle,  when  he  tow'rs 
Beyond  the  clouds,  the  fleecy  robes  of  Heaven 
Disdains  all  objects  but  the  golden  Sun, 
Full  on  th'  effulgent  orb  directs  his  eye. 
And  sails  exulting  through  the  blaz^  of  day  ; 
So,  while  her  wing  attempts  the  boldest  flight. 
Rejecting  each  inferior  theme  of  praise. 
Thee,  ornament  of  tSurope,  Albion's  pride, 
Fair  seat  of  wealth  and  freedom,  thee  my  Muse 
Shall  celebrate,  O  London :  thee  she  hails. 
Thou  lov'd  abode  of  Commerce,  last  retreat^ 

>  The  east  wind. 

>  Btenen  is  situated  on  the  Weser,  and  Ham- 
burgh on  the  Elb. 
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Whence  she  cmtteaiphrtas  with  a  tnauotl  mind 

Her  variouB  wanderings  irom  the  fated  boar 

That  she  abandon'd  her  maternal  clime ; 

Neptunian  Commerce,  whom  Phoenice  bore. 

Illustrious  nymph,  that  nam'd  the  fertile  planis 

Along  the  sounding  main  extended  far, 

Which  flowery  Carmel  with  its  sweet  perfumes, 

And  with  its  cedars  LibanuK  o'ershades : 

Her  from  the  bottom  of  the  watry  world. 

As  once  she  stood,  in  radiant  beauties  grac'd, 

To  mark  the  heavipg  tide,  the  piercing  eye 

Of  Neptune  view'd  enamoor'd :  from  the  deep 

The  god  ascending  rnshes  to  the  beach. 

And  clasps  th'  afirighted  virgin.    From  that  day. 

Soon  as  the  paly  regent  of  the  night 

Nine  times  her  monthly  progress  had  renewM 

Through  Heaven*s  illaminM  vault,  Phoenice,  led 

By  shame,  once  more  the  sea-worn  margin  sought: 

There  pac'd  with  painful  steps  the  barren  sands, 

A  solitary  mourner,  and  the  surge, 

Which  gently  roU'd  beside  her,  now  no  more 

With  placid  eyes  beholding,  thus  exclaim'd : 

"  Ye  fragrant  shrubs  and  cedars,  U»fty  shade, 
Which  crown  my  native  hills,  ye  spreading  palms. 
That  rise  majestic  on  these  fruitful  meads,     • 
With  you,  who  gave  the  lost  Phoenice  birth. 
And  you,  who  bear  th'  endearing  name  of  friends. 
Once  faithful  partners  of  my  ohuter  houn, 
Farewell !  To  thee^  perfidious  god,  I  come, 
Bent  down  with  pain  and  anguish  on  thy  sands, 
I  come  thy  suppliant :  death  is  all  I  crave ; 
Bid  thy  devouring  waves  inwrap  my  head. 
And  to  the  bottom  whelm  my  cares  and  shame !" 

She  ceas*d,.wheB  sudden  from  th'  enclosing  deep 
A  crystal  car  emerg'd,  with  glitt'ring  shells, 
Cull'd  from  their  oozy  beds  by  Tethys'  train. 
And  blushing  cx»ral  deck'd,  whose  ruddy  glow 
Mix*d  with  the  watry  lustre  of  the  pearl. 
A  smiling  band  of  sea-born  nymphs  attend. 
Who  from  the  shore  with  gentle  hands  convey 
The  fear-subdu'd  Phoenice,  and  alogg 
The  lucid  chariot  place.    As  there  with  dread 
All  mute,  and  struggling  with  her  painful  throes 
She  lay,  the  winds  by  N^tune'a  high  command 
Were  silent  round  her;  not  a  zephyr  dar'd 
To  wanton  o'er  the  cedar's  branching  ti^ 
Nor  on  the  plain  the  stately  palm  was  seen 
To  wave  its  graceful  verdure ;  o'er  the  main 
No  undulation  broke  the  smooth  expanse. 
But  all  was  hush'd  and  motionless  around, 
All  but  the  lightly-sliding  car,  impeil'd 
Along  the  level  aznre  by  the  strength 
Of  active  Tritons,  rivaling  in  speed 
The  rapid  meteor,  whose  sulphureous  train 
Glides  o'er  the  brow  of  darkness,  and  appears 
Hie  livid  ruins  of  a  falling  star. 

Beneath  the  Lybian  skies,  a  blissful  isle, 
By  Triton's  i  floods  encircled,  Nysa  lay. 
Here  youthful  Nature  wanton'd  in  delights. 
And  here  the  guardians  of  the  bounteous  horn. 
While  it  was  now  the  hifancy  of  time. 
Nor  yet  th'  uncultivated  globe  had  leam'd 
To  smile,  Eucarpe  *,  Dapsil4a  *,  dwelt. 
With  all^  the  njrmpbs,  whose  sacred  care  had  nurs'd 
The  eldest  Bacchus.     From  the  flow'ry  shore 
A  tuif-clftd  valley  opens,  and  along 

t  Triton,  a  river  and  lake  of  ancient  Lybia. 
4  Fruitfitlntss. 
s  Plenty. 


Its  verdure  mild  the  willmg  feet  allures ; 
While  on  its  sloping  sidea  ascends  the  pride 
Of  hoary  groves,  high-accbmg  o'er  the  vale 
With  day-rejecting  gloom.    The  solemn  shade 
Half  round  a  spacious  lawn  at  length  expands, 
Clos'd  by  a  tow*ring  cliffy  whose  forehead  glows 
With  azure^  purple,  and  ten  thousand  dyes. 
From  its  resplendent  fragments  beaming  round  ; 
Nor  less  irradiate  colours  from  beneath 
On  every  side  an  ample  grot  reflects^ 
As  down  the  perforated  rock  the  Sun 
Pours  his  meridian  blaze  !  rever'd  abode 
Of  Nysa's  nymphs,  with  every  plant  atUr'd 
That  wears  undying  green,  refresh'd  with  rilli 
From  ever-living  fountains,  and  enrich'd 
With  all  Pomona's  bloom :  unfading  flowers 
Glow  on  the  mead,  and  spicy  shrubs  perfbme 
With  inexhansted  sweets  the  cooling  gale, 
Which  breathes  incessant  there;  while  every  bird 
Of  tuneful  note  his  gay  or  plaintive  song 
Blends  with  the  warble  of  meandring  streams. 
Which  o'er  their  pebbled  channels  murrn'ring  lave 
The  fruit-invested  hills  that  rise  around. 
The  gentle  Nereids  to  this  calm  recess 
Phoenice  bear ;  nor  Dapsil^  bland. 
Nor  good  Eucarpe,  studious  to  obey 
Great  Neptune's  will,  their  hospitable  care 
Refuse;  nor  long  Lucina  is  invok'd. 
Soon  as  the  wondrous  infant  sprung  to  day. 
Earth rock'd  around;  with  all  their  nodding  woods. 
And  streams  reverting  to  their  troubled  source. 
The  mountain  shook,  while  Lybia's  neighb'ring  god« 
Mysterious  Ammon,  from  his  hollow  cell 
With  deep  resounding  accent  thus  to  Heaven, 
To  Earth,  and  sea,  the  mighty  birth  proclaim'd : 

"  A  new-born  power  behold !  whom  Fate  hath 
caird 
The  god's  imperfect  labour  to  complete 
This  wide  creation.     She  in  lonely  sands 
.  Shall  bid  the  tower-enciroled  city  rise. 
The  barren  sea  shall  people,  and  th^  wilds 
Of  dreary  Nature  shail  with  plenty  clothe; 
She  shall  enlighten  man's  nnletter'd  mce. 
And  with  endearing  intercourse  unite 
Remotest  nations,  sooroh'd  by  sultry  suns. 
Or  freezing  near  the  snow-encrusted  pole  t 
Where'er  the  joyous  vine  disdains  to  grow. 
The  fruitful  olive,  or  the  golden  ear; 
Her  band  divine,  with  interposing  aid 
To  every  climate  shall  the  gifts  supply 
Of  Ceres,  Bacchus,  and  the  Athenian  maid  7 ; 
The  graces,  joys,  emoloraents  of  Hfe, 
From  her  exhaustless  bounty  all  shall  flow." 

The  heavenly  prophet  ceas'd.     Olympus  heard. 
'  Straight  from  their  star-bespangled  thrones  descend 
On  blooming  Nysa  a  celestial  band. 
The  ocean's  lord  to  honour  in  his  child ; 
When*o'er  his  offspring  smiling,  thus  liegan 
The  trident  ruler.     "  Commerce  be  thy  name : 
To  thee  I  give  the  empire  of  the  main, 
From  where  the  morning  breathes  its  eastern  gale. 
To  th'  undiscovered  limits  of  the  west. 
From  chilling  Boreas  to  extremest  south 
Thy  sire's  obsequious  billows  shall  extend 
Thy  universal  reign."    Minerva  next 

^  This  whole  description  of  the  rock  and  grottw 
is  taken  firom  l>iod.  Siculus,  lib.  3.  p.  902. 

7  iVIincrva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Athenians^ 
to  whom  she  gave  the  olive«. 
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Wkb  wisdom  bleit  her,  Mereaiy  witb  eft, 
The  Lemnian  god  *  with  indiMtiy,  and  last 
Majestic  Phfiebns,  o'er  the  infcBt  Jong 
In  coDtemplation  pansingv  thus  daclar'd 
Frnii  his  euaptar'd  tip  hit  natchleas  booo : 

"  Tliee  with  dirine  ioreotioii  I  endow. 
That  secret  wonder,  goddess,  to  disclose. 
By  which  the  wise,  the  Tirtnous,  and  the  brftve, 
The  heaven-taught  poet  and  exploring  sage 
Shall  pass  recorded  to  the  verge  of  time.'*- 

Her  yean  of  childhood  now  were  numbered  o*er, 
When  to  her  mothei^  natal  soil  repaired 
the  new  divinity,  whose  pnrting  step    - 
Her  sacred  nurses  followed,  ever  now 
To  her  akme  intepntebly  join*d ; 
Then  fint  deserting  their  Nysaan  shore 
To  spread  their  boarded  blessings  round  the  world ; 
Who  with  them  bore  the  inexhansted  bom 
Of  erer-smiling  Plenty.    Thus  adom*d. 
Attended  thus,  great  goddess,  thou  be^mA 
Thy  all-enliTentn^  progress  o'er  the  globe, 
Then  rude  and  joyless,  destin'd  to  repafar 
The  various  ills  which  earliest  ages  ru'd 
Ffom  one,  like  thee,  distinguish*d  by  the  gifts 
Of  Heaven,  Pandora,  whose  pemicious  hand 
from  the  dire  vase  releasM  th'  impriaon'd  woes. 

Tboo,  gracious   Commerce,  from  his  cheerless 
In  horrid  rocks  and  solitary  woods,  t^^ves 

The  helpless  wand*rer,  man,  forlorn  and  wild. 
Didst  charm  to  sweet  society;  didst  cast 
The  deep  foundations,  where  the  future  pride 
Of  mightiest  cities  rose,  and  o*er  the  main 
Before  the  wondering  Nereids  didst  present 
The  surge-dividing-  keel,  and  stately  mast. 
Whose  canvass  wings,  distending  with  the  gale, 
The  bold  Pbmnician  through  Alcides'  straits. 
To  northern  Albion^a  tin-embowel'd  fields. 
And  oft  beneath  the  aea-obscuring  brow 
Of  doud-envelop'd  Teneriff,  convey'd. 
Next  in  sagacious  thought  th'  ethereal  plains 
Thou  trodst,  exploring  each  propitious  star 
Thedanger'braTing  mariner  to  guide ; 
Then  all  the  latent  and  mysterious  powers 
Of  nnmber  didst  unravel :  last  to  crown 
Thy  bounties,  goddess,  thy  nnrivard  toils 
For  man,  still  urging  thy  inventive  mind, 
ThoQ  gav'st  him  letters^  |  there  imparting  all. 
Which  lifts  the  noble  spirit  near  to  Heaven, 
laws,  learning,  wisdom,  Nature^s  works  reveal'd 
By  godlike  sages,  all  Minerra's  arts, 
Apollo's  nrosic,  and  th*  eternal  voice 
Of  Virtue  sounding  ftom  the  historic  roil. 
The  philosophic  page,  and  poet's  song. 

Now  solitude  and  silertce  from  the  shores 
Retreat  on  pathless  mountains  to  reside, 
Barbarity  is  polish'd,  infimt  arts 
Bloom  in  the  desert,  and  benignant  peace 
With  hospitality  begin  to  soothe 
Unsocial  rapine,  and  the  thirst  of  blood ; 
As  from  his  tumid  urn  when  Nilos  spreads 
His  genial  tides  abroad,  the  favoui'd  soil 
That  joins  his  fruitful  border,  first  imbibes 
The  kmdiy  stream :  anon  the  bounteous  god 
His  waves  extends,  embracing  Kgypt  round, 
Dwells  on  the  teeming  champaign,  and  endows 

*  Vukan,  the  totelary  d^ty  of  Lemnos. 

9  Here  the  opinion  of  sir  Isaac  Newton  is  fol- 
lowed, tliat  letters  were  first  invented  amongst  the 
tradmg  parts  of  the  world. 


The  sleeping  grain  with  vigour  to  attire 
In  one  bright  harvest  all  the  Pharian  plains : 
Thus,  when  Pygmalion  ftom  Phosnician  Tyre 
Had  banish'd  freedom,  with  disdainful  steps 
Indignant  Commerce,  turning  from  the  walls 
Herself  had  rais*d,  her  welcome  sway  enlai^g'd 
Among  the  nations,  spreading  round  the  globe 
The  fruits  of  all  its  climes ;  Cecropian '®  oil, 
The  Thracian  vintage,  and  Panchaian  gums, 
Arabia's  spices,  and.the  golden  grain, 
Which  old  Osiris  to  his  Egypt  gave, 
And  Geres  to  Sicania  ".    Hiou  didst  raise 
Th'  Ionian  name,  O  Commerce,  thou  the  domes 
Of  sumptuous  Corinth,  and  the  ample  round 
Of  Syracuse  didst  people.'— —All  the  wealth 
Now  thou  assemblest  from  Iberia's  mines, 
And  golden-cbannei'd  Tagus,  all  the  spoils 
From  fair  Tirinacria  "  waited,  all  the  powers 
Of  conquer'd  Afric's  tributary  realms 
To  fix  thy  empire  on  the  Lybian  verge. 
Thy  native  tract ;  the  nymphs  of  Nysa  hail 
Thy  glad  return,  and  echoing  joy  resounds 
0*er  Triton*s  sacred  waters,  but  in  vain : 
The  irreversible  decrees  of  Heaven 
To  far  more  northern  regions  had  ordain'd 
Thy  lasting  seat:  in  vain  th*  imperial  port 
Receives  the  gathered  riches  of  the  worhl : 
In  vain  whole  climates  bow  beneath  its. rule  ; 
Behold  the  toil  of  centuries  to  Rome 
Its  glories  yields,  and  mooldYing  leaves  no  trace 
Of  its  deep-rooted  greatness ;  thou  with  tears 
From  thy  extinguished  Carthage  didst  retire, 
And  these  thy  perished  honours  long  deplore. 
What  though  rich  Oades  '^  what  though  polished 

'     Rhodes, 
With  Alexandria,  Egypt's  splendid  mart, 
The  leam'd  Massylians  ^j  and  ligurian  **  towers^ 
What  though  the  potent  Hanseatic  league, 
And  Venice,  mistress  of  the  Grecian  isles, 
With  all  the  Mgevn  floods,  awhile  might  soothe 
The  sad  remembrance ;  what  though,  led  through 

climes 
And  seas  unknown,  with  thee  th*  advent^rons  sons 
Of  Tagus  ■*  passed  the  stormy  cape,  which  brav« 
The  huge  Atlantic;  what  though  Antwerp  grew 
Beneath  thy  smiles,  and  thou  propitious  thm 
DMst  shower  thy  blessings  with  unsparing  hands; 
Still  on  thy  grief-indented  heart  impress*d 
The  great  Amilcar's  valour,  still  the  deeds 
Of  Aadmbal  and  Mago,  still  the  loss 
Of  thy  unequal  Anhibal  remained : 
Till  fipom  the  sandy  months  of  echoing  Ithtne, 
And  sounding  margin  of  the  Scheld  and  Maese, 
With  sudden  roar  the  angry  voice  of  War 
AlarmM  thy  languor;  wonder  tum'd  thy  eye. 
liO !  in  bright  arms  a  bold  militia  stood, 
Arrang'd  for  battle :  from  afar  thou  saw'st 

^  Athenian.  Athens  was  calM  Cecfbpia  from 
Cecrops  its  first  king. 

"Sicily. 

''  Another  name  of  Sicily,  which  was  frequently 
ravaged  by  the  Carthaginians. 

'3  Cadiz. 

^*  Marseilles*  a  Grecian  colony,  the  most  ci- 
vilized, as  well  as  the  greatest  trading  city  of  an- 
cient Gaul. 

'*  Genoa. 

'*  The  Portogaeae  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good 
Uopt  in  1487. 
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The  snowy  ridge  of  Appoiioe,  the'  fields 
Of  wild  Calabria,  and  Pyrene's  hills. 
The  Guadiana,  and  the  Daro's  banks. 
And  rapid  £bro,  gathVmg  all  their  powers 
To  crush  this  dating  populace.    The  pride. 
Of  fiercest  kings  with  more  inflaoi'd  revenge 
Ne'er  menac'd  freedom;  nor  since  dauntless  Greece, 
And  Rome's  stern  offspring,  none  hath  e'ersurpaas'd 
The  bold  Batavian  '7  in  his  glorious  toil 
For  liberty,  or  death.     At  once  the  thought 
Of  long-lamented  Carthage  flies  thy  breast. 
And  ardent,  goddess,  thou  dost  ^peed  to  save 
The  generous  people.     Not  the  vernal  shoi^eri, 
Distilling  copious  from  the  morning  clouds, 
Descend  more  kindly  on  the  tender  flower. 
New-bom  and  opening  on  the  lap  of  Spring, 
Tlian  on  this  rising  state  thy  cheering  smile 
And  animating  presence ;  while  on  Spain, 
Prophetic  thus,  thy  indignation  broke  : 

"  Insatiate  race  !  the  shame  of  polish'd  lands ! 
Disgrace  of  .Europe !  ibr  inhuman  deeds 
And  insolence  renowned  !  what  demon  led 
Thee  first  to  plough  the  undiscover'd  surge, 
Which  lav'd  an  hidden  world  ?  whose  malice  taught 
Thee  fir^  to  taint  with  rapine,  and  with  rage. 
With  more  than  savage  thirst  of  blood,  the  arts, 
By  me  for  gentlest  intercourse  ordain'd, 
For  mutual  aids,  and  hospitable  ties 
From  shore  to  shore  ?  or,  that  pernicious  hour. 
Was  Hoaven  disgusted  with  its  wondrous  works. 
That  to  thy  fell  exterminating  hand 
Th'  immense  Peruvian  empire  it  resigned, 
And  all,  which  lordly  Montezuma  '^  sway'd  } 
And  com'st  thou,  strengthen^  with  the  shining  stores 
Of  that  gold-teeming  hemisphere,  to  waste 
The  smiling  fields  of  Europe,  and  extend 
Thy  bloody  shackles  o*er  these  hapny  seats 
Of  liberty  ?  Presumptuous  nation,  laam, 
From  this  dire  period  shall  thy  glories  fade, 
Thy  slaughtered  youth  shall  fatten  Belgium's  saiids, 
And  Victory  against  her  Albion's  clilfs  , 

Shall  see  the  bloo<l-empurpled  ocean  dash 
Thy  weltering  hosts,  and  stain  the  chalky  shore : 
Ev'n  those,  whom  now  tliy  impious  pride  would  bind 
Tn  servile  chahis,  hereafter  shall  support 
Thy  weaken'd  throne;   when  Heaven's  afflicting 

hand 
or  all  thy  power  despoils  thee,  when  alone 
Of  all,  which  e'er  hath  signaliz'd  thy  name, 
Thy  insolence  and  cruelty  remain." 

'Fhus  with  her  clouded  visage,  wrapt  in  frowns, 
Tiie  goddess  threatened,  and  the  daring  train 
Of  her  untam'd  militia,  torn  with  wound% 
Despising  Fortune,  from  repeated  foils 
More  fierce,  and  braving  Famine's  keenest  rage. 
At  leugth  through  deluges  of  blood  she  led 
To  envied  greatness ;  ev'n  while  clamorous  Mars 
With  loudest  clangour  bade  his  trumpet  shake 
The  Belgian  champaign,  she  their  standard  rear'd 
On  tributary  Java,  and  the  shores 
Of  huge  Borneo ;  thou,  Sumatra,  heard'st 
Her  naval  thunder,  Ceylon*8  trembling  sons 
Their  fragrant  stores  of  cinnamon  resign'd. 
And  odour-breathing  Temate  and  Tidore 
Their  spicy  groves.     And  O  whatever  coast 
The  Belgians  trace,  where'er  their  power  is  spread, 
To  hoary  Zembla,  or  to  Indian  suns, 

*7  The  Dutch. 

*•  Montezuma,  emperor  of  Mexico. 


Still  thither  be  esdended  thy  renoini, 

O  William,  pride  of  Orange,  and  ador'd 

Thy  virtues,  which,  disdaining  life,  or  wealthy 

Or  empire,  whether  in  thy  dawn  of  youth. 

Thy  glorious  noon  of  manhood,  or  the  night. 

The  fetal  night  of  death  '9,  no  other  care 

Besides  the  public  own'd.     And  dear  to  fame 

Be  thou,  harmonious  Douza  ^ ;  every  Muse, 

Your  laurel  straw  around  this  hero's  urn, 

Whom  fond  Minerva  grac'd  with  all  her  arts. 

Alike  in  letters  and  in  arms  to  shine, 

A  dauntless  warrior,  and  a  learned  bard. 

Him  Spain's  surrounding  hosts  for  slaughter  mark'd. 

With  massacre  yet  reeking  from  the  streets 

Of  blood-stain'd  Harlem  :  he  on  Leyden's  tow'rs. 

With  Famine  his  companion,  wan,  subdu'd 

In  outward  form,  with  patient  virtue  stood 

Superior  ta despair;  the  heavenly  Nine 

His  suffering  soul  with  great  examples  cheer'd 

Of  memorable  bards,  by  Mars  adom'd 

With  wreaths  of  fame;  GSagrus' ''  tuneful  son. 

Who  with  melodious  praise  to  noblest  deeds 

Charm'd  the  lolchiau  heroes,  and  hinvsielf 

Their  danger  shar'd ;  Tsnrtaus  »*,  who  reviv'd 

With  animating  verse  the  Spartan  hopes ; 

Brave  .Sschylus  ^3  and  Sophocles  ^,  around 

Whose  sacred  brows  the  tragic  ivy  twin'd, 

Mix'd  with  the  warrior's  laurel ;  all  surpass'd 

By  Douza's  valour:  and  the  generous  toil. 

His  and  his  country's  labours  soon  receiv'd 

Their  high  reward,  when  favouring  Commerce  raised 

Th*  invincible  Batavians,  till,  rever'd 

Among  the  mightiest,  on  the  brightest  roll 

Of  fame  they  shone,  by  splendid  wealth  and  power 

Grac'd  ^nd  supporte4  >  thus  a  genial  soil 

Diffusing  vigour  through  the  infant  oak, 

Afibrds  it  strength  to  flourish,  till  at  last 

Its  lofty  head,  in  verdant  honours  clad, 

It  rears  amidst  the  proudest  of  the  grove. 

Yet  here  th'  eternal  Fates  thy  last  retreat 
Deny,  a  mightier  nation  they  prepare 
For  thy  reception,  sufferers  alike 
By  th'  unremitted  insolence  of  power 
From  reign  to  reign,  nor  less  than  Belgium  known 
For  bold  contention  oft  on  crimson  fields, 
In  free-tongu'd  senates  oft  with  nervous  laws 
To  circumscribe,  or  conquering  to  depose 
Their  scepter'd  tyrants :  Albion,  sea-embrac'd. 
The  joy  of  freedom,  dread  of  treacherous  king:!:. 
The  destin'd  mistress  of  the  subject  main, 
And  arbitress  of  Europe,  now  demands 
Thy  presence,  ^^dess.     It  was  now  the  time, 

'9  He  was  assassinated  at  Delf.  His  dying  words 
were,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  this  people."  S<^ 
Grot  de  Bell.  Belg. 

'^  JanuB  Douza,  a  famous  poet,  and  the  must 
learned  man  of  his  time.  He  commanded  in  Ley- 
den  when  it  was  so  obstinately  besieged  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1570.     See  Meursii  Athen.  Bat. 

"  Orpheus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  who  6et  sail 
from  lolchos,  a  town  in  Thessalia. 

**  When  the  Spartans  were  greatly  distressed  in 
the  Messenian  war,  they  applied  to  the  Atlieuiaus 
for  a  general,  who  sent  them  the  poet  Tyrtseus. 

*^  .Sschylus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  tragic  poets, 
who  signalized  himself  in  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis. 

^  Sophocles  commanded  his  couotrym^n  the 
Athenians,  in  several  expeditions. 
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Kr«  yrt  perfidlons  Cromwell  darM  profane 

The  sacred  senate,  and  with  impious  feet 

Tread  on  the  powers  of  magistrates  and  taws, 

While  every  arm  was  chill'd  with  cold  amaze, 

Nor  one  in  all  that  dauntless  train  was  found 

To  pierce  the  ruffian's  heart ;  and  noi^thy  name 

Was  heard  in  thunder  through  th*  affrighted  shores 

Of  pa)e  Iberia,  of  submissive  Gaul, 

And  Tagns,  trembling- to  his  utmost  source. 

O  ever  faithful,  vigilant,  and  brave, 

lliou  bold  assertor  of  Britannia^s  fame, 

IJncoaquerable  Blake :  propitious  Heaven 

At  this  great  em,  and  the  sage  decree  ^s 

Of  AJbion's  senate,  perfecting  at  onte, 

What  by  Eliza  '^  was  so  well  begun, 

So  deeply  founded,  to  this  favoured  shore 

llie  goddess  drew,  where  grateful  she  bestow'd 

Th'  unbounded  empire  of  her  father's  floods. 

And  ciMxe  thee,  London,  for  her  chief  abode, 

PieasM  with  the  silver  Thames,  its  gentle  stream, 

Aiid  smiling  banks,  its  joy-diffusing  hills. 

Which,  clad  irith  splendour,  and  with  b(»uty  grac'd, 

0*erkx>k  his  lucid  bosom  ',  pleased  with  thee,  - 

Hion  nurse  of  arts,  and  thy  industrious  race ; 

Pleas'd  with  their  candid  manners,  with  their  free 

Saeacions  converse,  to  inquiry  led. 

And  zeal  for  knowledge ;  hence  the  opAing  mind 

Resigns  its  errours,  and  unseals  the  eye 

Of  blind  Opinion ;  Merit  hence  is  heard 

Amidst  Its  blushes,  dawning  arts  arise, 

Tlie  gloomy  clouds,  which  ignorance  or  fear 

Spread  o'er  the  paths  of  Virtue,  are  dispelled. 

Servility  re^r^s,  and  every  heart 

WiXh  public  cares  is  warmM;  thy  merchants  hence, 

Ulustrioos  city,  thou  dost  raise  to  fame : 

How  many  names  of  glory  may'st  thou  trace 

From  earliest  annals  down  to  Barnard's  '7  times ! 

And,  O  !  if  like  that  eloquence  divine. 

Which  forth  for  Commerce,  for  Britannia's  rights, 

And  her  insulted  majesty  he  pour'd, 

These  humble  measures  flow'd,  then  too  thy  walls 

Might  undi^grac'd  resound  thy  poefs  name. 

Who  now  altfearful  to  thy  praise  attunes 

His  lyre,  and  pays  his  gratcfol  song  to  thee, 

TTiy  votary,  O  Commerce  !  Gracious  Power,  . 

Contlnoe  still  to  hear  thy  vows,  and  bleft 

My  honourable  industry,  which  courts 

No  other  smile  but  tftine ;  for  thou  alone 

Can'st  wealth  bestow  with  independence  crowu^i : 

Nor  yet  exclude  contemplative  repose, 

B4it  to  my  dwelKng  grant  the  solemn  calm 

Of  learned  leisure,  never  to  reject 

The  visitation  of  the  tnneful  Maids, 

Who  seldom  deign  to  leave  their  sacred  haunts, 

And  grace  a  mortal  mansion  ;  thou  divide 

With  them  my  labours;  pleasure  I  resign,^ 

And  all  devoted  to  my  midnight  lamp, 

EVn  DOW,  when  Albion  o*cr  the  foaming  breast 

Of  groaning  Tethys  spreads  its  threatening  fleets, 

I  grasp  the  soandtng  shell,  prepared  to  sing 

That  hero's  valour,  who  shall  biest  confouitd 

His  iiyaT'd  country's  foes;  ev*n  now  I  feel 

Celestial  fires  descending  on  my  breast. 

Which  prompt  thy  daring  suppliant  to  explore, 

^  The  act  of  navigation. 

-^  Qneen  Elizabeth  was  the  first  of  our  princes 
who  gave  any  considerable  encouragement  to 
trade. 

^  Sir  John  Barnard. 
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Why,  though  deriv'd  from  Neptune,  though  rever'd 
Among  the  nations,  by  the  gods  endow'd, 
Thou  never  yet  from  eldest  times  hast  foimd 
One  permanent  abode;  why  oft  expelPd 
Thy  favoured  seats,  from  clime  to  clime  hast  borne 
Thy  wandering  steps ;  why  I.ondon  late  hath  seen 
(Thy  lov*d,  thy  last  retreat)  desponding  care 
O'ercloud  thy  brow :  O  listen,  while  the  Muse, 
Th*  immortal  progeny  of  Jove,  unfolds 
The  fatal  cause.     What  time  in  Nvsa's  cave 
Th*  ethereal  train,  in  honour  to  thy  sire, 
Shower'd  on  thy  birth  their  blended  gifts,  the  power 
Of  war  was  absent;  hence,  unblessM  by  Mars, 
Thy  sons  reHnquish'd  arms,  on  other  arts 
lutent,  and  still  to  mercenary  hands 
The  sword  entrusting,  vainly  deem'd,  that  wealth 
Could  purcha'^  lasting  safety,  and  protect 
Unwarlike  Freedom ;  hence  the  Alps  in  vain 
Were  passM,  their  long  impenetrable  snows 
And  drt^ary  torrents  ;  swoiri  with  Roiflan  dead,     '» 
AstonishM  Trebia  *•  overflowed  its  banks 
In  vain,  and  deep-dy'd  Tranimenus  roll'd 
Its  crimson  waters ;  Cannae's  signal  day 
The  fame  alone  of  great  Amilcar's  son 
Enlarged,  while  still  undisciplin'd,  dismay'd, 
Her  head  commercial  Carthage  bowM  at  last 
To  military  Rome :  th'  unalter'd  will 
Of  IJcaven  in  every  climate  hath  ordain*d. 
And  every  age,  that  empire  shall  attend 
The  sword,  and  steel  shall  ever  conquer  gofd. 
Tiicn  from  thy  sufferings  learn;  th'  auspicious  hour 
Now  smiles ;  our  wary  magistrates  have  arm'd 
Om*  hands ;  thou,  goddess,  animate  our  breasts 
To  cast  inglorious  indolence  aside. 
That  once  ai^ain,  in  bright  battalions  rang'd. 
Our  thousands  and  ten  thousands  may  be  seen 
Their  cfumtry's  only  rampart,  and  the  dread 
Of  wild  Ambition.     Mark  the  Swedi^  hind  : 
He,  on  his  native  soil  should  danger  lour, 
Soon  from  the  entrails  of  the  dusky  %'ne 
Would  rise  to  arms ;  and  other  fields  and  chiefs    ' 
Wit  h  nelsingburgh'9and  Steinboch  soon  would  share 
The  admiration  of  the  northern  world : 
Helvetia's  hills  behold,  th'  aerial  seat 
Of  long-snpported  Liberty,  who  thence, 
Securely  resting  on  her  faithful  shield. 
The  warrior's  corselet  flaming  on  her  breast. 
Looks  down  with  scorn  on  spacious  realms,  which 
In  servitude  around  her,  and,  her  sword        [groan 
With  dauntless  skill  high  brandishing,  defles 
The  Austrian  eagle,  and  imperious  Oanl : 
And  O  could  those  ill-fated  shades  arise 
Whose  valiant  ranks  along  th'  ensancuin'd  dust 
Of  Newbury  ^  lay -crowded,  they  could  tell, 

'^  Jrebia,  Trasimcnus  lacus,  and  Caimap,  famous 
for  the  victories  gained  b)'  Hannihal  over  the  Ro- 
mans. 

"9  Helsinburgh,  a  small  town  in  Schonen,  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  which  count  Steinboch 
gained  over  the  Danes  with  an  army  for  the  most 
part  comprised  of  Swedish  peasants,  who  had  ne^ 
ver  seen  an  enemy  before :  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  defeated  troops  were  as  complete  a  body  of 
regular  forces  as  any  in  all  Enrope. 

^  The  I^aiidon  trained  bands,  and  auxiliary  re- 
giments, (whose  inexperience  <k  danger,  or  any 
kind  of  service,  beyond  Uie  ea^y  practice  of  their 
postures  in  the  Artillery  Ground,  had  till  then 
too  cheap  an  estimation)  behaved  themselves  to 
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How  their  loog-matchless  cavalry,  lo  oft 

O'er  hiils  of  slain  by  ardent  Rupert  led, 

Whose  dreaded  standard  Victory  had  wav*d. 

Till  then  triumphant,  there  with  noblest  blood 

From  their  gor'd  squadrons  dy'd  the  restive  spear 

Of  London's  firm  militia,  and  resignM 

Hie  well-^Tisputed  field ;  then,  goddess,  say^ 

Shall  we  be  now  more  timid,  when  behold, 

The  blackening  storm  now  gathers  round  our  head^ 

And  England's  angry  Genius  sounds  to  arms  i 

For  thee,  remember,  is  the  banner  spread ; 

The  naVal  tower  t(>  vindicate  thy  rights 

Will  sweep  the  curling  foam :  the  thundering  bomb 

Will  roar,  and  startle  in  the  deepest  grots 

Old  Nerens'  daughters;  with  combustion  stor'd 

For  thee  our  dire  volcanos  of  the  main. 

Impregnated  with  horrour,  soon  will  pour 

Their  flaming  ruin  round  each  hostile  fleet : 

Thou  then,  great  goddess,  summon  all  thy  powers, 

Arm  all  thyions,  thy  vassals,  every  heart 

Inflame :  iad  you,  ye  fear-cUsclaiming  race^ 

Ye  mariners  of  Britain,  chosen  train 

Of  liberty  and  Commerce,  now  no  more 

Secrete  your  generous  valour ;  hear  the  call 

Of  injured  Albion ;  to  her  foes  present 

Those  daring  bosoms,  which  alike  disdain 

The  death-disploding  cannon,  and  the  rage 

Of  warring  tempests,  mingling  in  their  strife 

llie  seas  and  clouds :  though  long  in  silence  husb'd 

Hath  slept  the  British  thunder ;  though  the  pride 

Of  weak  Iberia  hath  forgot  the  roar ; 

Soon  shall  her  ancient  terrours  be  recalPd, 

When  your  victorious  shouts  affright  her  shores : 

None  now  ignobly  will  your  warmth  restrain. 

Nor  hazard  more  indignant  Valour's  curse. 

Their  country's  wrath,  and  Time's  eternal  soom ; 

Then  bid  the  Furies  of  Bellona  wake, 

And  silver-mantled  Peace  with  welcome  steps 

Anon  shall  visit  your  triumphant  isle. 

And,  that  p^petual  safety  may  possess 

Our  joyous  fields,  thou.  Genius,  who  presid'st 

O'er  this  illustrious  city,  teach  her  sons 

To  wield  the  noble  instruments  of  war ; 

And  let  the  great  example  soon  extend 

Through  every  province^  till  Britannia  sees 

Her  docile  millions  fill  Uie  martial  plain* 

Then,  whatsoe'er  our  terrours  now  suggest 

Of  desolation  and  th'  invading  sword; 

Though  with  his  massy  trident  Neptune  heav'd 

A  new-bom  isthmus  fit>m  the  British  deep. 

And  to  its  parent  continent  rejoin'd 

Our  chalky  shore ;  though  Mahomet  could  league 

His  powerful  crescent  with  the  hostile  Gaul, 

And  that  new  Cyrus  of  the  conquer'd  East, 

Who  now  in  trembling  vassalage  unites 

The  Ganges  and  Euphrates,'  could  advance 

With  his  auxiliar  host ;  our  warlike  youth 

With  equal  numbers  3%  and  with  keener  zeal 

wonder;  and  were,  in  truth,  the  preservation  of 
that  army  that  day.  For  they  stood  as  a  bulwark 
^nd  rampire  to  defend  the  rest ;  and  when  their 
wings  of  horse  were  scattered  and  dispersed,  kept 
their  ground  so  steadily,  that  though  prince  Ru- 
pert himself  led  up  the  choice  liorse  to  charge* 
them,  and  endured  the  storm  of  sipall  shot,  lie 
could  make  no  impression  on  their  stand  of  pikes; 
liut  was  forced  to  wheel  about,  Clarend.  book  vii. 
page  347. 
**  U  the  coii^>utatioD|  whioh  ajlots  nenr  two 


For  children,  parents,  fnends,  for  England  fir'd. 

Her  fertile  giAe,  her  wealthy  towns,  her  laws, 

Her  liberty,  her  honour,  should  sustain 

Tlie  dreadful  onset,  and  resistless  break 

Th'  immense  array;  thus  ev'n  the  lightest  thought 

E'er  to  invade  Britannia's  calm  repose. 

Must  die  the  moment  that  auspicious  Mars 

Her  sons  shall  bless  with  discipline  and  arms  ; 

That  exil'd  race,  in  saperstition  nurs'd, 

The  senile  pupils  of  tyrannic  Rome, 

With  distant  gaze  despairing  shall  behold 

The  guarded  splendours  of  Britannia's  crawn; 

Still  from  their  abdicated  sway  estrang'd. 

With  all  th'  attendants  on  despotic  thrones. 

Priests,  ignorance,  and  bonds ;  with  watchfyl  step 

Gigantic  Terrour,  stridhig  round  our  coast. 

Shall  shake  his  goigon  segis,  and  the  hearts 

Of  proudest  kings  appal ;  to  other  shores 

Our  angry  fleets,  when  insolence  and  wrongs 

To  arms  awaken  our  vindictive  power. 

Shall  bear  the  hideous  waste  of  ruthless  war; 

But  liberty,  security,  and  lame, 

Shall  dwell  for  ever  on  our  chosen  plains. 


LEONIDAS. 
Apomu, 

•  ^mtiv  i*  Mffty  &vaysca. 


Tt  XI  Ti;  &wn/fMv  yS^t  h  crxortu 
KaXoiy  o^^po; ;  Piad.  Olymp.  Od. 


THE  PREFACE. 

To  illustrate  the  following  poem,  to  vindicate  the 
subject  finom  the  censure  of  improbability,  and  to 
diow  by  the  concurring  evidence  of  the  best  histo- 
rians, that  such  disinterested  public  virtue  did 
once  exist,  I  have  thought,  it  would  not  be  impro- 
per to  prefix  the  subsequent  narration. 

While  Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,  was  yet  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus 
were  kings  in  Lacedsemon,  both  descended  from 
Hercules*  Demaratus  was  unfortunately  exposed 
by  an  uncertain  rumour,  which  rendered  his  legi* 
timacy  suspected,  to  the  malice  and  treachery  of 
his  colleague,  who  had  conceived  a  personal  resents 
ment  against  him ;  for  Cleomenes,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  report,  persnaded  the  Spartans  to  ex- 
amine into  the  birth  of  Demaratus,  and  refer  the 
difficnlty  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi;  and  was  assisted 
in  his  perfidious  designs  by  a  near  relation  of  De- 
maratus, named  Leutychides,  who  aspired  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  dignity.  Cleomenes  f9und  means 
to  corrupt  the  priestesstof  Delphi,  who  declared 
Demaratus  not  legitimate.  Thus,  by  the  base 
practices  of  his  colleague  Cleomenes,  and  of  his 
kinsman  Leutychides,  Demaratus  was  expelled 


millions  of  fighting  men  to  this  kingdom,  maybe 
relied  on;  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  the 
united  force  of  the  whole  world  could  assemble  to- 
gether, and  subsist  in  an  enemy's  country  greater 
numbers,  than  they  would  find  opposed  to  them 
here. 
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fhNB  his  regtt.T  office  in  the  oomnionweftlth,  a  La- 
cedeBontan,  dwtingnisbcd  in  aotkm  and  counsel, 
and  the  only  kinf  of  Sparta,  who,  by  obCatoing  the 
Otympic  prize  in  the  chariot-race,  had  incrnued 
Uw  lustre  of  his  country.     He  went  into  voluntary 
hani^ment,  and,  retirinr  to  Asia,  was  there  pro- 
tected by  Darius ;  while  Leutychides  succeeded  to 
the  regal  authority  in  Sparta.     Upon  the  death  of 
Cleomenes,  Leonidas  became  king,  who  raled  in 
conjunction  with  this  Leutychides,  when  Xenes, 
the  sou  of  Darius,  inradcd  Greece^    The  number 
of  land  and  naval  forces  which  accompanied  that 
Bonarefa,  together  with  thp  servants,  women,  and 
other  usual  attendants  on  the  army  oif  an  eastern 
prince,  amounted  to  upwards  of  &ve  millions,  as 
reported  by  Herodotus,  who  wrote  within  a  few 
years  aftier  the  event,  and  publicly  recited  his  his- 
tory at  the  Olympic  games.    lu  this  general  as- 
sembly not  only  from  Greece  itself,  but  from  every 
part  ii  the  world,  wherever  a  colony  of  Grecians 
was  planted,  had  he  greatly  exceeded  the  truth,  he 
mot  certainly  have  been  detf^ted,  and  censured 
by  some  amofig  so  great  a  multitude ;  and  such  a 
volaBtary  falsehood  must  have  entirely  destroyed 
that  merit  and  authority,  which  have  procured  to 
Herodotus  the  veneration  of  all  posterity,  with  the 
appellatioQ  of  the  Father  of  History.    On  the  first 
■ews  of  this  attempt  on  their  liberty,  a  convention, 
composed  of  deputies  fronF  the  several  states  of 
Greece,  was  immediately  held  at  the  isthmus  of 
Oirintb  to  consult  oo  proper  measures  for  the  pub- 
lic safety.    The  Spartans  also  sent  messengers  to 
hiquire  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  into  the  event  of 
the  war,  who  returned  with  an  answer  from  the 
priestess  of  Apollo,  that  either  a  king,  descended 
firom  Hercules,  must  die,  or  Lacedemon  would  be 
entirely  destroyed.     Leonidas  immediately  offered 
to  aacrifiee  his  life  for  the  preservation  of  Lacede- 
moa ;  and,  marching  to  Thermopylc,  possessed 
himadf  of  that  important  pas^  with  three  hundred 
of  his  countrymen ;  who,  with  the  forces  of  some 
ether  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus,  together  with  the 
Thebans,  Thespians,  and  the  troops  of  those  states 
which  adjoined  to  Thermopyitt,  composed  an  army 
of  near  eight  thousand  men. 

Xerxes  was  now  advanced  as  far  asThessalia; 
when  hearing,  that  a  small  body  of  Grecians  Was 
assembled  at  Thermopylae,  with  some  Lacedsmo- 
nians  at  their  head,  and  among  the  rest  Leonidas, 
a  descendant  of  Hercules,  he  dispatched  a  shogle 
horseman  before  to  observe  their  numbers,  and  dis- 
cover their  designs.  When  this  horseman  ap- 
proached, he  could  not  take  a  view  of  the  whole 
camp,  which  lay  concealed  behind  a  rampart,  fbr- 
meriy  raised  by  the  Phocians  at  the  entrance  of 
Thermopylae  on  the  side  of  Greece ;  so  that  his 
whole  attention  was  engaged  by  those  who  were 
on  guard  before  the  wall,  and  who  at  that  mstant 
chanced  to  be  the  LacedaemoniaDS.  Their  manner 
and  gestures  greatly  astonished  the  Persian.  Some 
were  amusing  themselves  in  gymnastic  exercises; 
others  were  combing  their  hair ;  and  all  discovered 
a  total  disregard  <^  him,  whom  they  suffered  to 
depart,  and  report  to  Xerxes  what  he  had  seen : 
which  appearing  to  that  prince  quite  ridiculous,  he 
sent  for  Demaratus,  who  was  with  him  in  the  camp, , 
and  required  him  to  explain  this  strange  behaviour 
of  his  coiftibymen.  Demaratus  informed  him,  that 
it  was  a  custom  among  tlie  Spartans  to  comb  down 
and  adjust  their  hair,  when  they  were  determioed 


to  fii^t  t«l|  the  last*  extremity.  Xerxes,  notwith^ 
standing,  in  the  confidence  of  his  power,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  Grecians  to  demand  their  arms,  to 
bid  them  disperse,  and  become  bis  friends  and 
allies;  which  proposals  being  received  with  dis- 
dain, he  commanded  the  Medes  and  Cissians  to 
seize  on  the  Grecians,  and  bring  them  alive  iato 
his  presence.  These  nations  inmiediately  attacked 
the  Grecians,  and  were  soon  repulsed  with  great 
slangbter;  iVesh  troops  still  succeeded;  but  with 
no  better  fortane  than  the  first,  being  opposed  to 
an  enemy  not  only  superior  in  valour  and  resoii^ 
tion,  but  who  had  the  advantage  of  discipline,  and 
were  furnished  with  better  arms  both  offensive  a«d 
delbnsive. 

PlutafTCh  in  his  Laconic  Apothegms  reports,  tHat 
the  Persian  kmg  offered  to  invest  Leonidas  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece,  provided  he  would  join  hit 
arms  to  those  of  Persia.  This  ofl'er  was  too  consi- 
derable a  condescension  to  have  been  made  before 
a  trial  of  their  force,  and  must  therefore  have  Ixien 
proposed  by  Xerxes  after  such  a  series  of  ill  suc- 
cess, as  might  pmbably  have  depressed  the  inso- 
lence of  his  temper  $  and  it  may  be  easily  ad- 
mitted, that  the  virtue  of  Leonidas  was  proof 
against  any  temptati<ms  of  that  nature.  Whether 
this  be  a  fiict  or  not,  thus  much  is  certain,  Uiat 
Xerxes  was  reduced  to  extreme  difficulties  by  this 
resolute  defence  of  Thermopyls?;  till  he  was  extri- 
cated from  his  distress  by  a  Maliao,  named  Epi- 
altes,  who  cHmducted  twenty  thousand  of  the  Per- 
sian army  into  Greece  through  a  pass,  which  lay 
higher  up  the  country  among  the 'mountains  of 
(Eta:  whereas  the  passage  at  ThermopylsB  was 
situated  on  the  sea-shore  between  those  mountaim 
and  the  Malian  bay.  The  defence  of  the  upper 
pass  had  been  committed  to  a  thousand  Phociant, 
who  upon  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy  inconsider- 
ately abi^ndonod  their  station,  and  pot  themsekei 
in  array  upon  a  neighbouring  emineifte ;  but  the 
Persians  wisely  avoided  an  engagement,  and  with 
the  otm«)6t  expedition  marched  to  Thennopylie. 

I^eonidas  no«ooner  received  nrformation,  that 
the  barbarians  had  passed  the  monntains,  and 
Would  soon  be  in  a  situation  to  surround  him,  than 
be  commanded  the  allies  to  retreat,  reserving  the 
three  hundred  Spartans,  and  four  hundred  The- 
bans, whom,  as  they  followed  him  with  reluctance 
at  first,  he  noW  compelled  to  stay.  But  the  Thes- 
pians, whose  numl>er  amounted  to  seven  hundred, 
would  not  be  persuaded  by  Leonidas  to  forsake 
him.  Their  commander  was  Demophilos,  and  the 
most  eminent  amongst  them  for  his  valour  was  Di- 
thyrambus,  the  ion  of  Harmatides.  Among  the 
Lacedemonians  the  most  conspicuous  next  to  Leoni- 
das was  Dieneces,  who  being  told,  that  the  muiti- 
tude  of  Persian  arrows  would  obscure  the  Sun,  re- 
plied, <*  the  battle  would  then  be  in  the  shade." 
Two  brothers,  named  Alpheus  and  Maron,  are 
also  recorded  fbr  their  valmir,  and  were  Lacedae- 
monians. Megistias  a  priest,  by  birth  an  Acama- 
nian,  and  held  in  high  honour  at  Sparta,  refused  to 
desert  Leonidas,  though  entreated  by  him  to  cen- 
suit  his  safety ;  but  sent  away  his  only  son,  and 
remained  himself  behind  to  die  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians. 

Herodotus  relates,  that  Leonidas  drew  up  his 
men  in  the  broadest  part  of  Thermopyls;  where, 
l)eing  encompassed  by  the  Persians,  they  fell  with 
gjeat  uumben  of  their  eiMnies :    but  Plutarch, 
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DiodoruB  Sicnlos,  and  othen,  affinn,  that  the  Gre- 
cians attacked  the  very  camp  of  Xerxep  in  the 
night.     Both  these  dispositions  are  reconcileable 
to  probability.    He  might  have  made  an  attack 
on  the  Persian  camp  in  the  night,  and  in  the  niom« 
ing- withdrawn  his  forces  hack  to  Thermopylae, 
where  they  would  be  enabled  to  make  the  most 
.obftinate  resistance,  and  sell  their  lives  upon  the 
dearest  terma.     The  action  is  thus  described  by 
Diodorus.     '*  The  Grecians,  having  now  rejected 
all  thoughts  of  safety,  preferring  glory  to  life,  una- 
mmposly  called  on  their  general  to  lead  them 
against  the  Persians,  before  they  could  be  apprisedi 
that  their  friends  hid  pasled  round  the  mountains. 
Leonidas  embraced  the  occasion,  which  the  ready 
zeal  of  his  soldiera  afforded,  and  commanded  them 
forthwith  to  dine,  as  men,  who  were  to  sup  in  Ely- 
sium.    Himself  in  consequence  of  this  command 
took  a  repast,  as  the  means  to  furnish  strength  for 
a  long  continuance,  and  to  give  perseverance  in 
danger.    After  a  short  refreshment  the  Grecians 
were  now  prepared,  and  received  orders  to  assail 
the  enemies  in  their  camp,  to  put  all  they  naei  to 
the  sword,  and  force  a  passage  to  the  royal  pavi- 
lion j  when,  formed  into  one  compact  body  with 
Leonidas  himself  at  their  head,  they  marched 
against  the  Persians,  and  entered  their  camp  at 
the  dead  of  night.    The  barbarians,  wholly  unpre- 
pared, and  blindly  conjecturing,  that  their  friends 
were   defeated,  and  themselves  attacked  by  the 
united  power  of  Greece,  hurry  together  from  their 
tents  with  the  utmost  disordf  r  and  consteroation. 
Many  were  sl&in  by  Leonidas  and  bis  party,  but 
much  greater  multitudes  by  their  own  troops,  to 
whqm  in  the  midst  of  this  blind  confusion  they  were 
not  distingnishable  from  enemies:  for,   as  night 
took  away  the  power  of  discerning  truly,  and  the 
tumult  was  spread  universally  over  the  camp,  a 
prodigious  slaughter  must  naturally  ensue.    The 
want  of  command,  of  a  watch-word,  and  of  confi^ 
dence  in  themselves,  Teduoed  the  Peruana  to  such 
a  stiste  of  confusion,  that  they  destroyed  each  other 
without  distinction.     Had  Xentes  continued  in  the 
royal  pavilion,  the  Grecians  without  difficulty  might 
have  brought  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion  by  his 
death ;  but  be  at  the  beginning  of,  the  tumult  be- 
took himself  to  flight  with  the  utmost  precipita- 
tion ;  when  the  Grecians,  rushing  into  the  tent,  put 
to  the  sword  most  of  those  who  were  left  behind: 
then,  while  night  lasted,  they  ranged  through  the 
whole  camp  in  diligent  search  of  the  tyrant  When 
morning  appeared,  the  Persians,  perceiving  the 
true  state  of  things,  held  the  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  their  enemies  in  contempt;  yet  were  so  ter^ 
rifled  at  their  valour,  that  they  avoided  a  near  en- 
gagement; but  enclosing  the  Grecians  on  every 
side,  showered  their  darts  and  arrows  upon  them 
at  a  distance,  and  in  the  end  destroyed  their  whole 
body.    In  this  manner  fell  the  Grecians,  whp  under 
the  conduct  of  Leonidas  defended  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylse.     AM  must  admire  the  virtue  of  these 
men,  who  with  one  consent,  maintaining  the  post 
allotted  by  their,  country,  cheerfully  renounced 
their  lives  for  the  oommon  safety  of  Greece,  and 
esteemed  a  glorious  death  more  eligible  than  to 
live  with  dishonour.     Nor  is  the  consternation  of 
the  Persians  incredible.     Who  among  those  bar- 
barians could  have  conjectured  such  an  events 
^ho  could  have  expected,  that  five  hundred  men 
^puid  ^ave  dared  to  attack  a  million  ?  Wberefor^ 


shall  not  all  posterity  reflect  on  the  virtue  of  theie 
men,  as  the  object  of  imitation,  who,  tboogh  the 
loss  of  their  lives  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
their  undertaking,  were  yet  unconquered  in  tbetr 
spirit;  and  among  all  the  great  names,  delivered 
down  to  remembrance,  are  the  only  heroes,  who 
obtained  more  glory  in  their  fall  than  others  from 
the  brightest  victories  ?  With  j  ustice  may  they  be 
deemed  the  preservers  of  the  Grecian  liberty,  even 
preferably  to  those,  who  were  conquerors  in  the 
battles  fought  afterwards  with  Xerxes;  for  the 
memory  of  that  valour,  exerted  in  the  defence  of 
Thermopylop,  for  ever  dejected  the  barbarians, 
while  the  Greeks  were  fired  with  emulation  to  equal 
such  a  pitch  of  magnanimity.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  never  were  any  before  these,  who  attained 
to  immortality  through  the  mere  excess  of  virtue; 
whence  the  praise  of  their  fortitude  bath  not  been 
recorded  by  historians  only,  but  hath  been  cele- 
brated by  numbers  of  poets,  among  others  by  Si« 
monides  the  lyric'- 

Pausanias,  in  his  Laconics,  considers  the  defence 
of  Thermopyhe  by  Leonidas,  as  an  action  superior 
to  any  achieved  by  his  contemporaries,  and  to  all 
the  exploits  of  prweding  ages.  '*  Never,"  says  he, 
*'  bad  Xerxes  beheld  GreecOf  and  laid  in  ashes  the 
city  of  Athens,  had  not  his  forces  under  Hydames 
been  conducted  through  a  path  over  mount  (Eta; 
and,  by  that  means  encompassing  the  Greeks,  over- 
come and  slain  Leonidas."  Nor  is  it  improbable, 
that  such  a  commander  at  the  head  oi  such  troops 
should  have  maintained,  his  post  in  so  narrow  a 
pass,  till  the  whole  army  of  Xerxes  had  perished 
by  ^'mine.  At  the  same  time  his  navy  had  been 
miserably  shattered  by  a  storm,  and  worsted  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Athenians  at  Artemisium. 

To  conclude,  the  fall  of  Leonidas  and  his  brave 
oompanions,  so  meritorious  to  their  <x>untry,  and 
so  glorious  to  themselves,  hath  obtained  such  a 
high  degree  of  veneration  and  applause  from  passed 
ages,  that  few  among  the  ancient  compilers  of  his- 
tory have  been  silent  on  this  amazing  instance  of 
magnanimity,  and  zeal  fof-  liberty ;  and  many  are 
the  epigrams  and  inscriptions  now  extant,  some  on 
the  whole  body,  others  on  particulars,  who  died  at 
Thermopylsi  still  preserving  their  memory  in  every 
nation  conversant  with  learning,  and  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  still  renderihg  their  virtue  the  object 
of  admiration  and  of  praise^ 

I  shall  now  detain  the  reader  no  longer,  than  to 
take  this  public  occasion  of  expressing  my  sincere 
n^gard  for  the  lord  viscount  Cobham,  and  the  sense 
of  my  obligations  for  the  early  honour  of  his  friend- 
ship ;  to  him  I  inscribe  the  following  poem ;  and 
herein  I  should  be  justified,  independent  of  all  per- 
sonal motives,  from  his  lordship's  public  conduct, 
so  highly  distinguished  by  his  disinterested  zeal, 
and  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  country,  not  less  in 
civil  life  than  in  the  field:  to  him  therefore  2^ 
poem,  founded  on  a  character  eminent  for  military 
glory,  and  love  of  liberty,  is  due  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject* 
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THB  AR6VMB1CT. 

Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  having  drawn  together  the 
whole  fofce  of  his  empire,  and  passed  over  the 
Heliespoot  into  Thrace  with  a  design  to  conquer 
Greece ;  the  deputies  from  the  several  states  of 
that  country,  who  had  some  time  before  assem- 
bled  themselves  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to  de- 
liberate on  proper  measures  for  resisting  the  in- 
vader, were  no  sooner  apprised  of  bis  march  into 
Thrace,  than  they  determined  Without  further 
delay  to  dispute  his  passage  at  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae,  the  most  accessible  part  of  Greece 
on  the  side  of  Thrace  and  Thessaly.     Alpheus, 
one  of  the  deputies  from  Sparta,  repairs  to  that 
city,  and  communicates  this  resolution  to  his 
countrymen ;  who  chanced  that  day  to  be  as- 
sembled in  expectation  of  receiving  an  answer 
from  Apollo,  to  whom  they  had  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  consult  about  the  event  of  the  war.    Leu- 
tyehides,  one  of  their  two  kings,  counsels  the 
people  to  advance  no  further  than  the  isthmus 
of  Uorinth,  which  separates  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  Lacedsmon  was  situated,  from  the  rest 
of  Greece ;   but  Lconidas,  the  other  king,  dis- 
suades them  from  it.     Agis,  the  messenger,  who 
had  been  deputed  to  Delphi,  and  brother  to  the 
queen  of  Lr.onidas,   returns  with  the  oracle; 
which  denounces  ruin  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
unless  one  of  their  kings  lays  down  his  life  for 
the  public.     Leonidas  oilers  himself  for  the  vic- 
tim.    Three  hundred  more  are  appointed,  all  ci- 
tizens of  Sparta,  and  heads  of  families,  to  ac- 
company and  die  with  him   at  Tbermopylse. 
Alphetis  returns  to  the  isthmus.     Lf-onidas,  after 
an  interview  with  his  queen,  departs  from  Lace- 
daemon.     At  the  end  of  six  days  he  encamps 
near  the  isthmus,  when  he  is  joined  by  Alpheus; 
jfho  describes  the  auxifiaries  then  waitin;^  at  the 
isthmus,   those  who  are   already  poshc^fsed  of 
Thermopyla:,  as  also  the  pass  itself ;  and  con- 
cludes with  relating  the  captivity  of  his  brother 
Polydorus  in  Persia. 


Tas  virtuous  Spartan,  who  resigned  his  life 

To  save  his  country  at  th'  Qstaean  straits, 

Thermopyls,  when  all  the  peopled  east 

lo  arms  witli  Xerxes  filPd  the  Grecian  plains, 

O  Muse,  record.     The  Hellespont  they  pass'd, 

CVerpowting  Thrace.    The  dreadful  tidings  swift 

To  Corinth  flew.     Her  isthmus  was  the  seat 

Of  Grecian  council.     Alpheus  thence  returns 

To  Lacedaemon.     In  assembly  full 

He  finds  the  Spartan  people  with  their  kings ; 

Their  kiqgs,  who  boast  an  origin  divine, 

From  Hercules  descended.    They,  the  sons 

Of  Lacedemon,  bad  com  en'd  to  learn 

The  sacred  mandates  of  th'  immortal  gods^ 

That  morn  expected  from  the  Delphian  dome, 

Bat  Alpheus  sudden  their  attention  drew, 

And  thus  addre»'d  thenv    "  For  immediate  war, 

My  countrymen,  prepare.     Barbarian  tents 

Already  fill  the  trembling  bounds  of  Thrace. 


The  isthmian  council  hath  decreed  to  pmjrA 
Thermopylae  the  Locrian  gate  of  Greece." 

Here  Alpheus  paused.    Leutychides,  who  shar'd 
With  great  Leonidas  the  sway,  uprose 
And  spake.     "  Ye  citizens  of  Sparta,  hear. 
Why  from  her  bosom  should  Laconia  send 
Her  valiant  race  to  wage  a  distant  war 
Beyond  the  isthmus  ?  There  the  gods  have  plac'd 
Our  native  barrier.     In  this  favoured  land. 
Which  Pelops  go^em*d,  us  of  Doric  bleod 
That  isthmus  inaccessible  secures. 
There  let  our  standards  rest     Your  solid  strength 
If  once  you  scatter  in  defence  of  states 
Remote  and  feeble,  you  betray  your  own, 
And  merit  Jove's  derision."    With  assent 
The  Spartans  heard.    Leonidas  reply'd. 

"  O  most  ungenerous  counsel !  Most  unwise ! 
Shall  we,  cun6mng  to  that  isthmian  fence 
Our  efforts,  leave  beyond  it  ev>ry  state 
Disown'd,  expusM  ?  Shall  Athens,  while  her  fleeU 
Unceasing  watch  th'  innumerable  foes, 
And  trust  th'  impending  dangers  of  the  field 
To  Sparta's  well-known  vakmr,  shall  she  hear, 
That  to  barbarian  violence  we -leave 
Her  unprotected  walU  ?  Her  hoary  sires, 
Her  helpless  matrons,  and  their  infant  race 
To  servitude  and  shame  ?  iler  guardian  gods 
Will  yet  preserve  them.    Neptune  o'er  his  main 
With  Pallas,  pow'r  of  wisdom,  at  their  helms 
Will  soon  transport  them  to  a  happier  dime. 
Safe  from  insulting  foes,  from  false  allies* 
And  eleutherian  Jove  will  bless  their  flight. 
Then  shall  we  feel  the  unresisted  force 
Of  Persia's  navy,  deluging  our  plains 
With  iuexhausted  numbers,   .Half  the  GreekSt 
By  us  betrayed  to  bondage,  will  support 
A  Persian  lord,  and  lift  th'  avenging  spear 
For  our  destruction.    But,  my  friends,  reject  ^ 
Such  mean,  such  dangerous  counsels,  which  would 

blast 
Your  4ong-e8tablish'd  honours,  and  assist 
The  proud  invader.    O  eternal  king 
Of  gods  and  mortals,  elevate  our  minds ! 
Each  low  and  partial  passkm  thence  expel  \ 
Greece  is  our  gen'ral  mother.    All  must  join 
In  her  defence,  or  sep'rate  each  must  falL'' 
This  said,  authority  and  shame  controU'd 
The  mute  assembly.    Agis  too  appeared. 
He  from  the  Delphian  cavern  was  returned. 
Where,  taught  by  Pbcebus  on  Pamassihn  cli&,     . 
lite  Pythian  maid  unfolded  Heaven's  decrees. 
He  came ;  but  duicontent  and  grief  o'ercast 
His  anxious  brow.     Reluctant  was  bis  tongue, 
Yet  seem'd  full  charg'd  to  speak.    Religious  dreoii 
(ach  heart  relaxM.     On  ev^ry  visage  hung 
Sad  expectation.     Not  a  whisper  told 
The  silent  fear.     Intensely  all  were  fix'd. 
All  still,  as  death,  to  hear  the  solemn  tale. 
As  o'er  the  western  waves,  when  ev'ry  storm 
Is  hush'd  within  its  cavern,  and  a  breeze, 
Soft-l^reathing,  lightly  with  its  wings  along 
The  slacken'd  cordage  glides,  tite  sailor's  ear 
Perceiv^  no  souiid  throughout  the  vast  expanse; 
None,  but  the  murmurs  of  the  sliding  prow. 
Which  slowly  parts  the  smooth  and  yielding  main : 
So  through  the  wide  aud  listening  crowd  no  sound, 
No  voice,  but  thine,  O  Agi)i,  broke  the  aSr; 
While  thus  the  issue  of  thy  awful  charge 
Thy  lips  delivered.     "  Spartans,  in  your  name 
I  w^nt  to  Delphi.     1  inquir'd  the  doooi 
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Of  LaoedaoMn  iWmi  th'  inpendjn;  wsr, 
When  in  thete  wordi  the  deity  feply'd. 

<  InhabUantt  of  Sparta^  PernaU  armt 
Shall  lay  wnir  pnud  and  ancient  seat  in  dust ; 
Unless  a  king/fnom  Hercules  deriv% 
Cause  Lacedeemon  for  his  death  to  moum\" 

As,  when  the  haild  of  Perseus  had  disclosM 
The  snakes  of  dire  Medutta,  all,  who  view'd 
The  Gorgon  features,  wwe  congeai'd  to  stone. 
With  ghastly  eyeballs,  on  the  hero  bent. 
And  horroar,  living  in  their  marble  form ; 
Thus  with  amazement  rooted,  where  they  stood, 
In  speechless  terronr  frozen,  on  their  kings 
The  Spartans  gazfd :  but  soon  their  anxious  looks 
All  on  the  great  Leonidas  unite. 
Long  known  bis  country's  refuge.    He  alone 
Remains  unshaken.    Rising,  he  displays 
His  godlike  presence.     Dignity  and  grace 
Adorn  his  fram*i,  where  manly  beauty  joins 
With  strength  Herculean.     On  his  aspect  shiue 
Sublimest  virtue,  and  desire  of  fame. 
Where  justice  gives  the  laurel,  in  his  eye 
The  inextinguishable  spark,  which  fires 
The  souls  of  patriots ;  while  his  brow  supports 
Undaunted  valour,  and  contempt  of  death. 
Serene  he  cast  his  looks  around,  and  spake. 

"  Why  this  astonishment  on  ev'ry  fece, 
Ye  men  of  Sparta  ?  Does  the  name  of  death 
Create  this  fear  and  wonder  ?  O  my  friends, 
Why  do  we  labour  through  the  aiduous  paths 
Which  lead  to  virtue }  Fruitless  were  the  toil. 
Above  the  reach  of  human  feet  were  plac'd 
The  distant  summit ;  if  the  fear  of  death 
Could  intercept  our  passage.    But  a  frown 
Of  una'^iling  terrour  he  assumes 
To  shake  the  firmness  of  a  mind,  which  knows, 
That,  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe, 
That,  wanting  liberty,  ev*n  virtue  mourns. 
And  looks  around  for  happiness  in  vain. 
Then  speak,  O  Sparta,  and  demand  my  life. 
My  heart,  exulting,  answers  to  thy  call. 
And  smiles  on  glorious  fate.     To  live  with  fame 
The  gods  allow  to  many ;  but  to  die 
With  equal  lustre  is  a  blessing  Jove 
Among  the  choicest  of  his  boons  reserves,  ' 

Which  but  on  few  his  sparing  hand  bestows.** 

Salvation  thus  to  Sparta  be  proclaimM. 
Joy,  wrapt  awhile  in  admiration,  paused, 
Suspending  praise ;  nor  praise  at  last  resounds 
In  high  acclaim  to  rend  the  arch  of  Heav'n : 
A  reverential  murmur  breathes  applause. 
Sk>  were  the  pupils  of  Lycurgus  trained 
To  bridle  Nature.     Public  fear  was  dumb 
Before  their  senate,  Ephori  and  kings, 
Nor  exultation  into  clamour  broke. 
Amidst  them  rose  Dieneces,  and  thus. 

«  Haste  to  Thermopylae.    To  Xerxes  show 
The  dis<^ipline  of  Spartans,  long  renownM 
In  rigid  warfare,  with  enduring  minds. 
Which  neither  pain>  nor  want,  nor  danger  bend. 
Fly  to  the  gate  of  Greece,  which  open  stands . 
To  slavery  and  rapine.     They  v  iM  shrink 
Before  your  standard,  and  their  native  seats 
Resume  in  abject  Asia.    Arm,  ye  sires, 
Who  with  a  growing  race  have  blessM  the  state. 
That  race,  your  parents,  general  Greece  forbid 
Delay.     Heav'n  summons.    Equal  to  the  cause 
A  chief  behold.    Can  Spartans  ask  for  more  ?*' 

Bold  Alpheus  next.    "  Command  my  swift  re- 
Aaild  tlie  isthmian  couDcil^  to  declare  [bin 


Your  instant  march."     His  dictates  all  approve* 
Back  to  the  isthmus  he  unwear>'M  speeds. 

Now  from  th'  assembly  witli  mftjesty  steps 
Forth  moves  their  godlike  king,  with  conscious 

worth 
His  generous  bosom  glowing.     Such  the  port 
Of  his  divine  progenitor ;  impelPd  ^ 

By  ardent  virtue,  so  Alcides  trod 
Invincible  to  face  in  horrid  war 
The  triple  form  of  Geryon,  or  against 
The  bulk  of  huge  Antssus  match  his  strength. 

Say,  Muse,  what  heroes,  by  example  fir'd. 
Nor  less  by  honour,  ofier'd  now  to  bleed  ? 
Dieneces  the  foremost,  brave  and  staid, 
Of  vet'ran  skill  to  range  in  martial  fields 
Well-order'd  lines  of  battle.     Maron  next, 
Twm-bom  with  Alpheus,  shows  his  manly  frame. 
Him  Agis  followM,  brother  to  the  queen 
Of  great  Leonidas,  his  friend,  in  war 
His  try'd  companion.    Graceful  were  bis  stepSj 
And  gentle  his  demeanour.     Still  his  soul 
Preserved  the  purest  virtue,  though  refin'd 
By  arts  unknown  to  J^acedemon^s  race. 
High  was  his  ofiice.     He,  when  Sparta**  weal 
Support  and  counsel  from  the  gods  required* 
Was  sent  the  hallow'd  messenger  to  learn 
Their  mystic  will,  in  oracles  declared. 
From  rocky  Delphi,  from  Dodona*s  shade. 
Or  sea-encircled  Delos,  or  the  cell 
Of  dark  Trophonius,  round  Bceotia  known. 
Three  hundred  more  complete  th'  intrepid  band. 
Illustrious  fathers  all  of  generous  sons. 
The  future  guardians  of  Laconia*s  state. 
Then  rose  Megistias,  leading  forth  his  son. 
Young  Menalippus.    Not  of  Spartan  blood 
Were  they.     Megistias,  heaVn-enlighten'd  seer. 
Had  left  his  native  Acarnaniau  shore ; 
Along  the  border  of  Eurotas  chose 
His  place  of  dwelling.     For  his  worth  received. 
And  hospitably  cherished,  he  the  wreath 
Pontific  bore  in  lacedsemon's  camp. 
Serene  in  danger,  nor  his  sacred  arm 
From  warlike  toil  secluding,  nor  untaught 
To  wield  the  swoid,  and  poise  the  weighty  spear. 

But  to  his  home  lieonidas  retired. 
Tliere  calm  in  secret  thought  he  thus'explor'd 
His  mighty  soul,  while  nature  in  his  breast 
A  short  emotion  rais*d.     *<  What  sudden  grief, 
What  cold  reluctance  now  unmans  my  heart. 
And  whisper;;,  that  I  fear?  Can  death  dismay 
Leonidas ;  death,  often  seen  and  scom*d. 
When  clad  most  dreadful  in  the  battle's  front  ? 
Or  to  relinquish  life  in  all  its  pride. 
With  all  my  honours  bloorhing  round  my  bead. 
Repines  my  soul,  or  rather  to  forsake, 
Eternally  forsake  my  weeping  wife. 
My  infant  offspring,  andriny  faithful  friends  ? 
Leonidas,  awake.    Shall  these  withstand 
The  public  safety?  Hark !  thy  country  calls. 
O  sacred  voice,  I  hear  thee.     At  the  sound 
Reviving  virtue  brightens  in  my  heart ; 
Fear  vanishes  before  her.     Death,  receive 
My  unreluctant  hand.     Immortal  Fame, 
Thou  too,  attendant  on  my  righteous  fall, 
With  wings  unwearyM  wilt  protect  my  tomb,*' 

His  virtuous  soul  the  hero  had  confirm'd,         , 
When  Agis  entered.     **  If  my  tardy  lips,'* 
He  thus  bejjan,  "  have  hitherto  forborne 
To  bring  their  grateful  tribute  of  applause, 
Which,  as  a  Spartan,  to  thy  worth  1  owe. 
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Tofgive  the  lyrotber  of  thy  queen.    Her  grief 
)>Btain'd  me  from  thee.    O  unequalPd  man ! 
Though  lacedgmon  call  thy  prime  regard. 
Forget  not  her,  sole  victim  of  distress 
Imid  the  gen'ral  safety.    To  assuage 
Such  pain  fraternal  tenderness  is  weak." 

The  king  embraced  him,  and  reply'd.    "  O  best, 
O  dearest  man,  conceive  not,  but  my  soul 
To  her  is  fondly  boand,  from  whom  my  days 
Thdr  largest  share  of  happiness  deriv'd. 
Can  I,  who  yield  my  breath,  lest  others  moom, 
Lest  thoosands  should  be  wretched,  when  she  pines, 
More  loT'd  than  any,  though  less  dear  than  all. 
Can  I  n^ect  her  griefe?  In  future  days. 
If  thou  with  grateful  memory  record 
My  name  and  £ste,  O  Sparta,  pass  not  this 
Unheeded  by.    The  life,  for  thee  resign'd. 
Knew  not  a  painful  hour  to  tire  my  soul. 
Nor  were  they  common  joys  I  left  behind." 

So  spake  the  patriot,  and  his  heart  o'erflow'd 
la  tend^rest  pasaion.    Tben  in  eager  haste 
The  faithfol  partner  of  his  bed  he  sought. 
Amid  her  weeping  childr^i  sat  the  queen 
Immoveable  and  mute.    Her  swimming  eyes 
Bent  to  the  earth.    Her  arms  were  folded  o'er 
Her  laboring  bosom,  blotted  with  her  tears. 
As,  when  a  dusky  mist  involves  the  sky. 
The  MoQU  through  all  the  dreary  vapours  spreads 
The  radiant  vesture  of  her  silver  light 
O'er  the  dull  face  of  Nature ;  so  the  queen. 
Divinely  graceful  sbiniug  through  her  grief, 
Brigbten'd  the  cloud  of  woe.    Her  lord  approached. 
SoQii,  as  in  gentlest  phrase  his  well-known  voice 
Awak'd  her  drooping  spirit,  for  a  time 
Care  was  appeased.     She  lifts  her  languid  head.  - 
She  gives  this  utt'rance  to  her  tender  thoughts. 

"  O  thou,  whose  presence  is  my  sole  deUght; 
If  thus,  LaoDfdas,  thy  looks  and  words 
Can  check  the  rapid  current  of  distress. 
How  am  I  mark'd  for  misery !  How  long ! 
When  of  life's  journey  less  than  half  is  pass'd. 
And  I  must  bear  those  calming  sounds  no  more. 
Nor  see  that  face,  which  makes  afBietion  smile." 

This  said,  returning  grief  overwhelms  her  breast. 
Her  orphan  children,  her  devoted  lord. 
Pale,  bleeding,  breatiiless  on  the  field  of  death. 
Her  ever-duriflg  solitude  of  woe. 
All  rise  in  miq^ed  horroor  to  her  sight. 
When  thus  in  bitterest  agony  she  spake. 

"  O  whither  art  thou  going  from  my  arms  I 
Shall  I  no  more  behold  thee  !  Oh!  no  more, 
In  cQoqueat  clad,  o'erspread  with  glorious  dost. 
Wilt  thou  return  to  greet  thy  native  soil. 
And  find  thy  dwelling  joyful !  Ah  1  too  brave, 
Why  WDuldst  thou  hurry  to  the  dreary  gates 
Of  death,  incaird— ^*Another  might  have  bled, 
like  thee  a  victim  of  Alcides'  race. 
Lew  dear  to  all,  and  Sparta  been  secure. 
Now  ev*ry  eye  with  mine  is  drown'd  in  tears. 
All  with  these  babes  lament  a  father  losL 
Alas  I  how  heavy  is  our  lot  of  pain ! 
Our  sighs  must  last,  when  ev'ry  other  breast 
Exolts  in  nfety,  purchas'd  by  our  loss. 
Tboa  didst  not  heed  our  anguish— 4idst  not  seek 
One  pause  for  my  instruction  how  to  bear 
Thy  endless  absence,  or  like  thee  to  die." 

Unutterable  aorrow  here  oonfin'd 
Her  voice.    These  words  I^wnidas  retura'd. 

*'  I  see,  I  share  thy  agony.    My  soul 
Ne'er  tasew,  bow  Pam  the  pfevaleocc  of  lo^ 


How  strong  a  pavenC's  foefiogs,  till  thia  hoar; 

Nor  was  she  onoe  insensible  to  thee 

In  all  her  fervour  to  assert  my  fome. 

How  had  the  honours  of  my  name  been  stained 

By  hesitation  ?  Shameful  life  preferred 

By  an  inglorious  colleague  would  have  left 

No  choice,  but  what  were  infomy  to  shun. 

Not  virtue  to  accq>t    Then  deem  no  more, 

That  of  thy  love  regardless,  or  thy  tears, 

I  rush,  uncaird,  to  death.    The  voice  of  Fatei, 

The  gods,  my  fame,  my  country  press  my  doom. 

Oh !  thou  dear  moamer !  Wherefore  swelb  afteih 

That  tide  of  woe  ?  Leooidas  must  foil. 

Alas !  far  heavier  misery  impends 

O'er  thee  and  these,  if,  soften'd  by  thy  tears, 

I  shamefully  refuse  to  yield  that  breath,  / 

Which  justice,  glory,  liberty,  and  Heav^ 

Claim  for  my  countiy,  for  my  sons^  and  thee. 

Think  on  my  long  unaltered  love.    Reflect 

On  my  paternal  fondness.     Hath  my  heart 

E'er  known  a,  pause  in  love,  or  pious  care  ? 

Now  shall  that  care,  that  tenderness,  be  shown 

Most  warm,  most  faithful.  When  thy  husband  dies 

For  Lacedssmon's  safoty,  thou  wilt  share. 

Thou  and  thy  children,  the  diflbsive  good. 

I  am  selected  by  th'  immortal  gods 

To  save  a  people.    Should  my  timid  heart 

That  sacrcKi  charge  abandon,  I  should  plunge 

Thee  too  in  shame,  in  sorrow.    Thou  wouldst  moora 

With  lacedaemon ;  wouldst  with  her  sustain 

Thy  painful  portion  of  oppression's  weight. 

Behold  thy  sons  now  worthy  of  their  name,    [pme 

Their  Spartan  birth.    Thdr  growing  bloom  would 

Depress'd,  dishononr'd,  and  their  youthful  hearts 

Beat  at  the  sound  of  liberty  no  more. 

Oo  their  own  merit,  on  their  father's  fame. 

When  he  the  Spartan  freedom  hath  confirm'd* 

Before  the  world  illustrious  will  they  rise 

Their  country's  bulwark,  and  their  mother^  joy*" 

Here  paus'd  the  patriot,     in  religious  awe 
Grief  heard  the  voice  of  Virtue.    No  complaint 
The  solemn  silence  broke.    Tears  ceas'd  to  flow; 
Ceas'd  for  a  moment  soon  again  to  stream. 
Behold,  in  arms  before  the  palace  drawn,         ^ 
His  brave  companions  of  the  war  demand 
Their  leader's  presence.    Then  her  grieft  renew'd, 
Surpassing  uttYsnce,  intercept  her  sighs. 
Each  accent  fteeseson  her  folt'ring  tongue. 
In  speechless  anguish  on  the  hero's  breast 
She  sinks.    On  ev'ry  side  his  children  press, 
Hang  on  his  knees,  and  kiss  his  honour'd  hand. 
His  soul  no  longer  struggles  to  confine 
Her  agitation.    Down  the  hero's  cheek, 
Down  flows  the  manly  sorrow.     Great  in  n'oe 
Amid  his  children,  who  enclose  him  round. 
He  stands,  indulging  tenderness  and  love 
In  graceful  tears,  when  thus  with  lifted  eyes 
Address'd  to  Heav'n.    "  Thou  ever-ltvmg  pow*r. 
Look  down  propitious,  sire  of  gods  and  men  } 
O  to  this  faithful  woman',  whose  desert 
May  claim  thy  fovour,  grant  the  hours  of  peace  * 
And  thon,  my  bright  forefather,  seed  of  Jove, 
O  Hercules,  neglect  not  these  thy  race  I 
But  since  that  spirit  I  from  thee  derive 
TVunports  me  from  them  to  resistless  fate. 
Be  thou  their  guardian !  Teach  them  like  thyself 
By  gk>rious  labours  to  embellish  lifo. 
And  from  their  fatlier  let  them  learn  to  die." 
Here  ending,  forth  he  issues,  and  assumes 
Before  the  ranks  his  station  of  oommand.    - 
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They  now  proceed.    So  movM  the  hoit  of  Heaven 
Or  PhlegFB*8  plains  to  meet  the  giant  sons 
Of  Earth  and  Titan.    From  Olympus  marchM 
The'  deities  embattled ;  while  their  king 
Tow*rM  in  the  front  with  thunder  in  his  grasp. 
Thus  through  the  streets' of  l^cedaemon  passed 
Leonidas.    Before  his  footsteps  bow 
The  multitude,  exulting.    On  he  treads 
Rever'd.    Unsated,  their  enraptured  sight 
Pursues  his  gra4»ful  stature,  and  their  tongues 
Esttol  and  hail  him  as  their  guardian  god. 
Firm  in  bis  nervous  hand  he  gripes  the  spear. 
Low,  as  the  ankles,  from  his  shoulders  bangs 
The  massy  shield ;  and  o*er  his  bumishM  helm 
The  purple  pin  mage  nods.     Harmonious  youths, 
Around  whose  brows  entwining  laurels  play. 
In  lofty-sounding  strains  his  praise  record ; 
While  snowy-finger'd  virgins  all  the  way 
Bestrew  with  od'rous  garlands.    Now  his  breast 
Is  all  possess^  by  glory,  which  dispelPd 
Whatever  of  grief  remained,  or  vain  regret 
For  those  he  left  behind.    The  revVend  train 
Of  Lacedsemon's  senate  last  appear 
To  take  their  final,  solemn  leave,  and  grace 
Their  hero's  parting  steps.     Around  him  flow 
In  civil  pomp  their  venerable  robes, 
Mix'd  with  the  blaze  of  arms.    The  shining  troop 
Of  warriors  press  behind  him,  Maron  hero 
With  Menalippus  warm  in  flowVy  prime. 
There  Agis,  there  Megistias,  and  the  chief, 
Dieneces*     Laconia's  dames  ascend 
The  loftiest  mansions  ;  thronging  o*er  the  roofs. 
Applaud  their  sons,  their  husbaxids,  as  they  maroh : 
So  parted  Argo  from  th'  lolchian  strand 
To  plough  the  foaming  surge.    Thessalia*8  nymphs, 
Rang'd  on  the  cliffs,  o'ershading  Neptune's  face, 
Still  on  the  distant  vessel  fixM  their  eyes 
Admiring,  still  in  psans  blessM  the  helm. 
By  Greece  entrusted  with  her  chosen  sons 
For  high  adventures  on  the  Colchtan  shore. 

Swift  on  his  course  Leonidas  proceeds. 
Soon  is  £urotas  passed,  and  Lerna's  bank, 
\^ere  his  victorious  ancestor  aobdu'd 
The  many>headed  Hydra,  and  the  lake 
To  endless  fame  consigned.    Th'  unweary'd  bands 
Next  through  the  pines  of  Msenalus  he  led. 
And  down  Partheuius  urgM  the  rapid  toil. 
Six  days  incessant  was  their  maroh  pursu'd, 
When  to  their  ear  the  hoarse-resounding  waves 
Beat  on  the  isthmus.     Hero  the  tents  are  spread. 
Below  the  wide  horizon  then  the  Sun 
Had  dipped  his  beamy  locks.     The  queen  of  night 
GleamM  from  the  centre  of  th'  ethereal  vault. 
And  o'er  the  raven  plumes  of  darkness  shed 
Her  placid  light    Leonidas  detains 
Dieneces  and  Agis.     Open  stands 
The  tall  pavilion,  and  admits  the  Moon.       \ 
As  here  they  sit  conversing,  from  the  hill. 
Which  rose  before  them,  one  of  noble  port 
Is  seen  descending.    Lightly  down  the  slope 
He  treads.   He  calls  aloud.  They  heard,  they  knew 
The  voice  of  jVlpfaeus,  whom  the  king  address'd. 

*'  O  thou,  with  swiftness  by  the  gods  endu'd 
To  match  the  ardour  of  thy  daring  soul. 
What  from  the  isth mus  draws  thee  ?  Do  the  Greeks 
Neglect  to  arm  and  face  the  public  foe  ?'* 

"  Good  news  give  wings,"  said  Alpbeus.  *^  Greece 
is  arm'd. 
The  ncighb'rmg  isthmus  holds  th*  Aroadian  bands. 
From  Mantinea,  Diopbantus  leads 


Five  hundred  spean;  nor  less  from  Tegea's  walls 
With  Hegesander  move.    A  thousand  more. 
Who  in  Orchomenns  reside,  and  range 
Along  Parrhasius,  or  Cyllene*s  brow ; 
Who  near  the  foot  of  Erymanthus  dwell, 
Or  on  Alphean  banks,  with  various  chiefs 
Expect  iliy  presence.    Most  is  Clonius  fiim'd. 
Of  stature  huge,  unshaken  rock  of  war. 
Four  hundred  warriors  brave  Alcmseon  draws 
From  stately  Corinth's  towVs.    Two  hundred  march 
From  Phlius.    Them  Eupalamus  commands. 
An  equal  number  of  Mycene's  race 
AristobuluB  heads.     Through  fear  alone 
Of  thee,  and  threat'ning  Greece,  theThebans  ar'm> 
A  few  in  Thelies  authority  and  rule 
Usurp.    Corrupted  wi^h  Barbarian  gold. 
They  quench  the  gen' mus,  eleutherian  flame 
In  ev'ry  heart    The  eloquent  they  bribe. 
By  specious  tales  the  multitude  they  cheat. 
Establishing  base  measures  on  the -plea 
Of  publio  safety.    Others  are  immers'd 
Id  all  the  sloth  of  plenty,  who,  unmovM 
In  shameful  ease,  behold  the  state  betrayM. 
AwM  by  thy  name,  four  hundred  took  the  field. 
'I1ie  wily  Anaxander  is  their  chief 
.With  Leontiades.  *  To  see  their  maroh 
I  staid,  then  hastened  to  survey  the  straittf, 
Which  thou  Shalt  render  sacred  to  renown. 

*'  For  ever  mingled  with  a  crumbling  soil, 
Which  moulders  round  th*  indented  Malian  coast. 
The  sea  rolls  slimy.     On  a  solid  rock. 
Which  forms  the  inmost  limit  of  a  bay, 
Thermopylse  is  stretch'd.    Where  broadest  spread. 
It  measures  threescore  paces,  bounded  here 
By  the  salt  ooze,  which  underneath  presents 
A  dreary  surface;  there  the  lofty  cliffii 
Of  woody'd  G^  overlook  the  pass. 
And  far  beyond  o*er  half  the  surge  below 
Their  horrid  umbrage  cast     Across  the  month 
An  ancient  bulwark  of  the  Phocians  stands, 
A  wail  with  gates  and  towers.    The  Locrian  force 
Was  marching  forward.    Them  I  paas'd  to  greet 
Demopbilus  of  Thespia,  who  bad  pitched 
Seven  hand  red  spears  before  th'  important  fence. 
His  brother's  son  attends  the  rev'rend  chief> 
Young  Dithyrambus.    He  for  noble  deeds., 
Yet  more  for  temperance  of  mind  renown'd, 
In  early  bloom  with  brightest  honours  shines 
Nor  wantons  in  the  blaze.**    Here  Agis  spake. 

"  Well  hast  thou  painted  that  illustrious  youth. 
He  is  my  host  at  Thespia.    Though  adom'd 
With  various  wreaths,  by  Fame,  by  Fortune  bless'd^ 
His  gentle  virtues  take  from  Envy*s  lips 
Their  blasting  venom ;  and  her  baneful  eye 
Strives  on  bis  worth  to  smile.*'    In  silence  all 
Again  remain,  when  Alpheus  thus  proceeds. 

*'  Plataea's  chosen  veterans  I  saw,- 
Small  in  their  number,  matchless  in  their  fism^ 
Diomedon  the  leader.    Keen  his  sword 
At  Marathon  was  felt,  where  Asia  bled. 
These  guard  Thermopylsa.    Among  the  hiUs, 
Unknown  to  strangers,  winds  an  upper  strait^ 
Which  by  a  thousand  Phocians  is  secor'd. 

"  Ere  these  brave  Greeks  I  quitted,  in  the  bay 
A  stately  chieilain  of  th'  Athenian  fleet 
Arriv'd.     I  joiu'd  him.    Copious  in  thy  praise 
He  utter'd  rapture,  but  austerely  blam'd 
Laconia's  tardy  counsels  ;  while  the  ships 
Of  Athens  long  had  stemmed  Eubcean  tides» 
Which  flow  not  distant  from  our  future  post« 
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This  was  the  fatf-f«in*d  iEschylns,  by  Mars,  | 

By  Phcebus  lov*<d.    Parnassus  him  proclaims  | 

The  first  of  Attic  poets,  him  the  plains 
Of  Marathon  a  soldier,  try'd  in  arms.*' 

"  Weil  may  Athenians  murmur,'*  said  the  king. 
"  lYio  long  hath  Sparta  slumber'd  on  her  shield. 
By  mom  he3^ond  tiie  isthmus  we  will  spread 
A  gen'roas  banner.     In  Laconian  strains 
Of  AJcman  and  Terpander  lives  the  fame 
Of  our  fore&thers.     Let  our  deeds  attract 
The  brigbter  Muse  of  Athens  in  the  song 
Of  .£achylus  divine.     Now  frame  thy  choice. 
Share  in  our  fate ;  or,  hastening  home,  report, 
How  much  already  thy  discerning  mind. 
Thy  active  limbs  have  merited  from  me, 
Ho^  serv'd  thy  country.**     From  th'  imf^tient  lips 
Of  ^Iphens  swift  these  fervid  accents  broke. 

"  I  have  not  measur*d  such  a  tract  of  land. 
Have  not,  untir'd,  beheld  the  setting  Sun, 
Kor  through  the  shade  of  midnight  urg*d  my  steps 
To  animate  the  Grecians,  that  myself  ^ 
Might  be  exempt  from  warlike  toil,  or  death. 
Retom  ?  Ah !  nOi     A  second  time  my  speed 
Shall  visit  tbee,  Thermopylae.     My  limbs 
Shall  at  thy  side,  Leonidas,  obtain 
An  honourable  grave.    And  oh !  amid 
His  country^s  perils  if  a  Spartan  breast 
May  feeJ  a  private  sorrow,  fierce  revenge 
I  seek  not  only  for  th'  insulted  state, 
Bot  for  a  brother's  wrongs.     A  younger  hope 
Than  I,  and  Maron,  bless'd  our  father's  years. 
Child  of  bis  age,  and  Polydorus  nam'd. 
His  mind,  while  tender  in  his  op'ning  prime. 
Was  bent  to  strenuous  virtue.     Gen'rous  sccNrn 
Of  pain  or  danger,  taught  his  early  strength 
To  struggle  patient  with  severest  toils. 
Oft,  when  inclement  winter  chill- d  the  air, 
When  frozen  show'rs  had  swoln  Eurutus*  stream, 
Amid  th*  impetuous  channel  would  he  plunge 
To  breast  the  torrent     On  a  fatal  day. 
As  in  the  sea  his  active  limbs  he  bath'd, 
A  savage  corsair  of  the  Persian  king 
My  brother  naked  and  dcfeuceless  bore, 
Ev*n  in  my  sight,  to  Asia ;  there  to  waste 
With  all  the  promise  of  its  growing  worth 
His  youth  in  bondage.    Tcdiuos  were  the  tale. 
Should  1  recount  my  pains,  my  father's  woes, 
Tlie  days  he  wept,  the  sleepless  nights  be  beat 
His  aged  bosom.     And  shall  Aipheus*  spear 
Be  absent  from  Thermopylae,  nor  claim, 
O  Polydorus,  vengeance  for  thy  wrongs 
In  that  first  slaughter  of  the  barbarous  foe  ?" 
Here  interposM  Dieneces.     Their  bands 
He  giasp'd,  and  cordial  transport  thus  expressed. 
**  O  that  Lycurgus  from  the  shades  might  rise 
To  praise  the  virtue,  which  his  laws  inspire  !** 

Thus  till  the  dead  of  night  these  heroes  pass'd 
Hie  hours  in  friendly  converse,  and  enjoy 'd. 
Esrh  other's  virtue.     Happiest  of  men  ! 
At  length  with  gentle  heaviness  the  pow'r 
Of  sleep  invades  their  eyelids,  and  constrains 
Their  magnanimity  and  zeal  to  rest : 
^lien,  sliding  down  the  hemisphere,  the  Moon 
bnmers'd  in  midnight  shade  her  silver  head. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Leonidas  on  his  approach  to  the  isthmns  it  met  by 
the  leaders  of  the  troops,  sent  from  other  Gre- 
cian states,  and  by  the  deputies  who  composed 
the  isthmian  council.  He  harangues  them; 
then  proceeds  in  conjunction  with  these  forces 
towards  Thermopylae.  On  the  first  day  he  is 
joined  by  Dithyrambus  j  on  the  third  he  reaches 
a  valley  in  Locris,  where  he  is  entertained  by 
Oileus,  the  public  host,  of  the  Lacedssmonian 
state ;  and  the  next  morning  is  accompanied 
by  him  in  a  car  to  the  temple  of  Pan :  he  finds 
Medon  there,  the  son  of  Oileus,  and  commander 
of  two  thousand  txKnrlans,  already  posted  at 
Thermopylae,  and  by  him  is  informed,  that  the 
army  of  Xerxes  is  in  sight  of  the  pass. 


'  AimoRA  spreads  her  purple  beams  around. 
When  move  the  Spartans.   Their  approach  is  known. 
The  isthmian  council,  and  the  dilTrent  chiefs. 
Who  lead  th*  auxiliar  bands,  advance  to  ^leet 
Leonidas  ^  Eupalamus  the  strong, 
Alcmaeop,  Clonius,  Diophantus  brave 
With  Hegesander.    At  their  head  is  seen 
Aristobulus,  whom  Mycenae's  ranks 
Obey,  Mycenae  once  aogust  in  pow*r, 

^la  splendid  wealth,  and  vaunting  still  the  name 
Of  Agamemnon.    To  Laconia's  king 
The  chieftain  spake.     "  Leonidas,  survt^y 
Mycenae's  race.     Should  ev'ry  other  Greek 
Be  aw'd  by  Xerxes,  and  his  eastern  host,       ^ 

I  Believe  not,  we  can  fear,  deriv'd  from  those. 
Who  once  (M>nducted  o'ejr  the  foaming  surge 
Hie  strength  of  Greece ;  who  desert  left  the  fields 
Of  ravag'd  Asia,  and  her  proudest  walls 
Frotn  their  foundations  levell'd  to  the  ground." 

Leonidas  replies  not,  but  his  voice 
Directs  to  all.     **  Illustrious  warriors,  hail ! 
Who  thus  undaunted  signalize  your  faith. 
Your  gen*rous  ardour  in  the  common  cause. 
But  you,  whose  counsels  prop  the  Grecian  state, 
O  venerable  synod,  who  consign 
To  our  protecting  sword  the  gate  of  Greece, 
Thrice  hail !  Whate'er  by  valour  we  obtain. 
Your  wisdom  must  preserve.     With  piercing  eyes 
Contemplate  ev*ry  city,  and  discern 
Their  various  tempers.     Some  with  partial  care 
To  guard  their  own,  neglect  the  public  weal. 
UiimovM  and  cold  are  others.    Terrour  here. 
Corruption  there  presides.    O  fire  the  brave 
To  gen*ral  efibrts  in  the  gen'ral  cause. 
Confirm  the  wav'ring.    Animate  the  cold, 
The  timid.    Watch  the  faithless.     Some  betray 

I  Themselves  and  Greece.    Their  perfidy  prevent, 
Or  call  them  back  to  honour.     Let  us  all 
Be  link'd  in  sacred  union,  and  this  land 
May  face  the  world's  whole  multitude  in  arms. 
If  for  the  spoil,  by  Paris  borne  to  Troy, 
A  thousand  keels  the  Hellespont  o'erspread  ; 
Shall  not  again  confederated  Greece 
Be  rous'd  to  battle,  and  to  freedom  give 
What  once  she  gave  to  fame  ?  Behold,  we  haste 
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To  ttop  ah?  inTtdin;  tyrant    Till  we  fall. 
He  shall  not  poor  liis  mjnriads  on  your  plains. 
But  as  the  god^  conceal,  how  long  our  strength 
May  stand  unvanquish'd,  or  how  soon  may  yield; 
Waste  not  a  moment*  till  oonsenting  Greece 
Range  all  her  free-bom  numbers  in  the  field." 

Leonidas  concluded.  Awful  stepped 
Before  the  sage  assembly  one  supreme 
And  old  in  office,  who  addressed  the  king. 

"  Thy  bright  eicample  ev'ry  heart  unites. 
From  thee  her  happiest  omens  Greece  derives 
Of  concord,  safety,  liberty,  and  fiime. 
Go  then,  O  first  of  mortali,  go,  impress 
Amaze  and  terrour  on  the  barb'rons  host ; 
The  free-bom  Greeks  instructing  li&  to  deem 
Less  dear  than  honour,  and  their  country's  cause." 

This  heard,  Leonidas,  thy  secrK  soul, 
Exulting,  tasted  of  the  sweet  reward 
Due  to  thy  name  through  endless  time.  Once  more 
His  eyes  he  tum'd,  and  view'd  in  rapt'rous  thought 
His  native  land,  which  he  alone  can  save ; 
Then  summonM  all  his  majesty,  and  o*er 
The  isthmus  trod.    The  pnalanx  moves  behind 
In  deep  arrangement.     So  th'  imperial  ship 
With  stately  bulk  along  the  heaving  tide 
In  military  pomp  conducts  the  pow'r 
Of  some  proud  navy,  bounding  from  the  port 
To  bear  the  vengeance  of  a  mighty  state 
Against  a  tyrant's  walls.    Till  sultry  noon 
Tliey  march ;  *.vhen  halting,  as  they  take  repast. 
Across  the  plain  before  them  they  descry 
A  troop  of  Thespians.     One  above  the  rest 
In  eminence  precedes.     His  glittering  shield, 
.  Whose  gold-emblazon'd  orb  collects  the  beams, 
Cai^  by  meridian  Phoebus  from  his  throne, 
Flames  like  another  Sun.    A  snowy  plume. 
With  wanton  curls  dif>porting  in  the  breeze. 
Floats  o*er  his  dazzling  casque.    On  nearer  view^ 
Beneath  the  radiant  honours  of  his  crest 
A  countenance  of  youth  in  rosy  prime. 
And  manly  sweetness,  won  the  fixed  regard 
Of  each  beholder.    With  a  modest  grace 
He  came  respectful  t6w'rd  the  king,  and  show'd, 
That  all  ideas  of  his  own  desert 
Were  sunk  in  veneration.     So  the  god 
Of  light  salute^his  empyreal  sire ; 
When  from  his  altar  in  th'  embow'ring  grove 
Of  palmy  Delos,  or  the  hallow'd  bound 
Of  Tenedos,  or  Claros,  where  he  hears 
In  hymns  his  praises  from  the  sons  of  men, , 
He  reascends  the  high  Olympian  seats: 
Such  reverential  homage  on  his  brow, 
O^ershading,  softens  his  effulgent  bloom 
With  loveliness  and  grace.    The  king  receives 
Th'  illustrious  Thespian  thus.  **  My  willing  tongue 
Would  style  thee  Dithyrambus.    lliou  dost  beu: 
All  in  thy  aspect  to  become  that  name, 
Renown'd  for  worth  and  valour.    O  reveal 
Thy  birth,  thy  charge.    Whoe'er  thou  art,  my  soul 
Desires  to  know  thee,  and  would  call  thee  fViend." 

To  him  the  youth.     **  O  bulwark  of  our  weal. 
My  name  is  Dithjnrambus ;  which  the  lips 
Of  some  benevolent,  some  gen'rous  friend 
To  thee  have  sounded  in  a  partial  strain. 
And  thou  hast  heard  with  fkvour.    In  thy  sight 
I  stand,  deputed  by  the  Thespian  chief. 
The  Theban,  Locrian,  by  the  fam'd  in  war, 
Diomedon,  to  hasten  thy  approach. 
Three  days  will  bring  the  hostile  pow*rs  in  view." 
fie  said.    The  ready  standards  are  nprear'd. 


By  zeal  enfbre'd,  till  ev'ning  shadows  fall, 

The  march  continues,  then  by  day-spring  sweeps 

The  earliest  dews.    The  van,  by  Agis  led. 

Displays  the  grisly  face  of  battle  rough 

Wi&  spears,  obliquely  traii'd  in  drei^fol  length 

Ah>ng  th'  indented  way.    Beside  him  march'd 

His  gallant  Thespian  host.     The  centre  boasts 

Leonidas  the  leader,  who  retains 

The  good  Megisdas  near  him.    In  the  rear 

Dieneces  commanded,  who  in  charge 

Kept  MenaKppus,  offspring  of  his  ^iend, 

For  these  instmctions.  **  Let  thine  eye,  young  man. 

Dwell  on  the  order  of  our  varying  march ; 

As  champaign,  valley,  mountain,  or  defile 

Require  a  change.    Tlie  eastem  tyrant  thus 

Gonductanot  his  barbarians,  like  the  sands 

In  number.     Yet  the  discipline  of  Greece 

They  will  encounter  feeble,  as  the  sands, 

Dash'd  on  a  roqk,  and  scatter'd  in  their  fsU.*' 

To  him  thMnquiring youth.  "The martial  tread. 
The  flute's  slow  warble,  both  in  just  accord. 
Entrance  my  senses ;  but  let  wonder  ask. 
Why  is  that  tender  vehicle  of  sound 
Preferr'd  in  war  by  Sparta  ?  Other  Greeks 
To  more  sonorous  music  rush  in  fight" 

*•  Son  of  my  friend,"  Dieneces  rejoins, 
"  Wei  1  dost  thou  note.    I  praise  thee.     Sparta*s  law 
With  human  passions,  source  of  human  xvoes. 
Maintains  perpetual  strife.     She  sternly  curbs 
Our  infant  hearts,  till  passion  yields  its  seat 
To  principle  and  order.     Music  too. 
By  Spartans  lov'd,  is  tempcr'd  by  the  law  ; 
Still  to  her  plan  subservient  melts  in  notes. 
Which  cool  and  soothe,  not  irritate  and  warm. 
Thus  by  habitual  abstinence,  apply'd 
To  ev'ry  sense,  suppressing  Nature*s  fire, 
By  modes  of  duty,  not  by  ardour  sway'd, 
'  O'er  each  impetuous  enemy  abroad. 
At  home  o*er  vice  and  pleasure  we  prevail." 

"  O  might  I  merit  a  Laconian  name  !*' 
The  Arcantan  answered.     "  But  explain, 
What  is  the  land  we  traverse  ?  What  the  hill. 
Whose  parted  summit  in  a  spaciotks  void 
Admits  a  bed  of  clouds?  And  gracious  tell. 
Whose  are  those  suits  of  armour,  which  I  see 
Borne  by  two  Helots  ?"     At  the  questions  pleas'd, 
Dieneces  continues.     "  Those  belong 
To  Alpheifs  and  his  brother.     Light  of  foot 
They,  disencumber'd,  all  at  large  precede 
This  ponderous  band.    'Hiey  guide  a  troop  of  slaves. 
Our  missile-weapon'd  Helots,  to  observe. 
Provide,  forewarn,  and  obstacles  remove. 
This  tract  is  Phocis.     lliat  divided  hill 
Is  fam'd  Parnassus.    Thence  the  voice  divine 
Was  sent  by  Phoebus,  summoning  to  death 
The  king  of  Sparta.    From  his  fruitful  blood 
A  crop  will  spring  of  victory  to  Greece." 

'*  And  these  three  hundred  high  in  birth  and  rank. 
All  citizens  of-  Sparta" — ^ — cpes  the  youth. 
*'  They  all  must  bleed,"  Dieneces  subjoins, 
"  All  with  their  leader.     So  the  law  decrees.*' 

To  him  with  earnest  looks  the  gen'rous  youth. 
''  Wilt  thou  not  place  me  in  that  glorious  hour 
Close  to  thy  buckler  ?  Gratitude  will  brace 
Thy  pupil's  arm  to  manifest  the  force 
Of  thy  instruction.'*' — **  Menalippus,  no," 
Retum'd  the  chief.     '*  Not  thou  of  Spartan  breed. 
Nor  call'd  to  perish.    Thou  unwedded  too 
Wouldst  leave  no  race  behind  thee,    live  to  praise. 
Live  to  enjoy  our  salutary  fall. 
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K^y  is  aeedlcn.    See,  the  Sun  descends. 
The  armr  halts.     I  tmst  thee  with  a  charge, 
Soo  of  M egistias.     In  my  name  command 
Ih'  attendant  Helots  to  erect  our  camp. 
We  pitch  our  tents  m  locris.*'    Quick  the  yonth 
His  chance  accomplished.    From  a  gen'rons  meal, 
Where,  at  the  call  of  Alphens,  Loeris  shoverM 
Her  Amahhean  plenty  on  her  friends, 
Ihe  fkted  warriors  soon  in  slumher  lose 
The  mem<n7  of  toiL     His  watchful  round 
Dieneees  with  MenaKppns  takes. 

The  Moon  rode  high  and  clear.    Her  light  benign 
To  their  pleasM  eyes  a  mra!  dwelling  showM, 
All  uaadom'd,  but  seemly.     Either  side 
Was  fenc'd  by  trees  higb-shadowing.    The  front 
Look'd  on  a  crystal  pool,  by  feathered  tribes 
At  er'ry  dawn  frequented.    From  the  springs 
A  small  redundance  fed  a  shallow  brook. 
O'er  smoothest  pebbles  ripplin?  just  to  wake, 
Not  startle  Silence,  and  the  ear  of  Night 
Entice  to  listeo  undisturbed.     Around, 
The  grass  was  corer*d  by  reposing  sheep, 
Whose  drowsy  guard  no  longer  bay*d  tlic  Moon. 

The  warriors  stopped,  contempfating  the  seat 
Of  rural  quiet.     Suddenly  a  swain 
Steps  forth.     His  fingers  touch  the  breathing  reed. 
Uprise  the  fieecy  train.     Each  faithful  dog 
is  rou«'d.     All  heedful  of  the  wonted  sound 
Their  kno<wn'condnctor  follow.     Slow  behind 
Th*  obsenring  warriors  move.    Ere  long  they  reach 
A  broad  and  Terdant  circle,  thick  enclosed 
With  birchen  straight  and  tall,  whose  glossy  rind 
Is  clad  in  silver  from  IMana^  car. 
The  ground  was  holy,  and  the  central  spot 
An  altar  bore  to  Pan.    Beyond  the  orb 
Of  skceening  trees  th*  external  circu't  swarm'd 
With  sheep  and  beeves,  each  neighboring  hamlet's 

wealth 
Collected.     Thither  soon  the  swain  arriv'd. 
Whom,  by  the  name  of  Meliboeus  baiPd, 
A  pea<«ant  throng  surrounded.     As  their  chie^ 
He  nigh  the  altar  to  his  mral  friends 
Addr^d  these  wor^.  <*  O  sent  ftom  diflPrent  lords 
With  coBtiibution  to  the  public  wants. 
Time  presses.     God  of  peasants,  bless  our  course  ! 
Speed  to  the  slow-pac'd  o?c,  Ibr  once  impart ! 
That  o'er  these  vajlies,  cooPd  by  dewy  night. 
We  to  our  summons  true,  ere  noontide  blaze. 
May  join  OTleus,  and  his  praise  obtain.*' 

He  ceas'd.    To  rustic  madrigals  and  pipes, 
Combia'd  with  bleating  notes,  and  tinkling  belh. 
With  clamour  shrill  from  busy  tongues  of  dogs. 
Or  hollow-sounding  from  the  deep-mouth'd  ox. 
Along  the  valley  herd  and  flock  are  driv'n 
Successive,  bidtmg  oft  to  harmless  spoil 
Of  flow'TS  and  herbage,  springing  in  their  sight. 
While  Meliboeus  marshall'd  with  address 
The  inoflensive  host,  unseen  in  shades 
Dieneces  applauded,  and  the  youth    . 
Of  Menalippus  caution'd.    "  Let  no  word 
Impede  the  careful  peasant.    On  his  charge 
Depends  our  welfare.     Diligent  and  staid 
He  suits  his  godlike  master.    Thou  wilt  see 
That  rigtiteous  hero  soon.    Now  sleep  demands 
Our  debt  to  nature.     On  a  carpet  dry 
Of  moss  beneath  a  wholesome  beech  they  lay, 
ArmM  as  they  were.     Their  slumber  short  retires 
With  night's  last  shadow.    At  their  warning  rous'd, 
The  troops  proceed.     Th*  admiring  eye  of  youth 
In  Mesaftppus  caught  the  morning  rays 


To  guide  its  travel  o'er  the  Imdacape  wide 
Of  cuttitated  hillocks,  dales,  and  lawns, 
Where  mansions,  hamlets  interpos'd ;  where  domei 
Rose  to  their  gods  through  consecrated  shades. 
He  then  exclaims^     "  O  say,  can  Jove  devote 
These  fields  to  ravage,  those  abodes  to  flames  ?" 

The  Spartan  answers.  **  Ravage,  sword,  and  firs 
Must  be  endur'd,  as  incidental  ills. 
Suffice  it,  these  invaders,  soon  or  late. 
Will  leave  this  soil  more  fertile  by  their  blood 
With  spoils  abundant  to  rebuild  the  fknes. 
Precarious  benefits  are  these,  thou  seest. 
So  fram'd  by  Heav'n ;  but  virtue  is  a  good» 
No  foe  can  spoil,  and  lasting  to  the  grave." 

Beside  the  public  way  an  oval  fount 
Of  marble  sparkled  with  a  silver  spray 
Of  faliint;  rills,  collected  from  abo^. 
The  army  halted,  and  their  hollow  casques 
DippM  in  the  limpid  stream.     Behind  it  rose 
An  edifice,  compos'd  of  native  roots. 
And  oaken  trunks  of  knotted  girth  unwrougflt. 
Within  were  beds  of  moss.    Old,  batter'd  arms 
Hung  from  the  roof.    The  curious  chiefs  approaehk 
These  words,  engraven  on  a  tablet  rude, 
Megistias  reads;  the  rest  in  silence  hear. 
"  Yon  marble  fountain,  by  Oileus  plac'd. 
To  thirsty  lips  in  living  water  flows ; 
For  weary  steps  he  fram'd  this  cool  retrea  ; 
A  grateful  ofTring  here  to  rural  peace. 
His  dinted  shield,  his  helmet  he  resign'd, 
O  passenger,  if  bom  to  noble  deeds  ■ 
Thou  wotildst  obtain  perpetual  grace  from  Jove| 
Devote  thy  vigour  to  heroic  toils. 
And  thy  decline  to  hospitable  cares. 
Rest  here  $  then  seek  O'l'leus  in  his  vale." 

"  O  Jove,"  burst  forth  Leonidas,  "  thy  gr«c« 
Is  large  and  various.    Length  of  days  and  blisft 
To  him  thon  giv'st,  to  me  a  shortened  term. 
Nor  jret  less  happy.     Grateful  we  confess 
Thy  different  bounties,  metfsur'd  full  to  both. 
Come  let  us  seek  O'lleus  in  bis  vale." 

The  word  is  giv*n.    The  heavy  phalanx  moves. 
The  light-pac*d  Helots  long,  ere  morning  dawf|*d. 
Had  recommenc*d  ],heir  progress.    They  o*tfrfook 
Blithe  Melibmus  in  a  spacious  vale. 
The  fruitfullest  in  Loeris,  ere  the  Sun 
Shot  forth  his  noontide  beams.    On  either  side 
A  surface  scarce  perceptibly  ascends. 
Luxuriant  vegetation  crowds  the  soil 
Wi  th  trees  close-rang*d  and  mingling.  Rich  the  loads 
Of  native  fruitage  to  the  sight  reveal 
Their  vig*rous  nurture.    There  the  flushing  peach. 
The  apple,  citron,  almond,  pear,  and  date. 
Pomegranates,  purple  mulberry,  and  fig, 
From  interlacing  branches  mix  their  hues 
And  scents,  the  passenger's  delight;  but  leave 
In  the  mid'Vale  a  pasture  long  and  large^ 
Exuberant  in  vivid  verdure  cropped  # 

By  herds,  by  fiocks  hinum'rous.  Neighboring  knolla 
Are  speckhMl  o*er  with  cots,  whose  humble  rooh 
To  herdsmen,  shepherds,  and  laborious  hinds 
Once  yielded  rest  unlnoken,  till  the  name 
Of  Xerxes  shook  tbeir  quiet.    Yet  this  day 
Was  festive.    Swains  and  damsels,  youth  and  age» 
From  toil,  from  home  en]arg*d,  disporting,  fiird 
Th*  eulivenM  meadow.     Under  eVry  shade 
A  hoary  minstrel  sat ;  the  maidens  danc*d  | 
Flocks  bleated ;  oxen  low'd;  the  horses 'netgh'd; 
With  joy  the  vale  resounded ;  terrour  fled ; 
Leonidas  was  urgb.    The  welcome  news 
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By  MelibceuB,  hastening  tahis  lord, 

Was  loudly  told.    The  Helots  too  appeared. 

While  with  iiis  brother  Alpbeus  thus  discours'd. 

"  la  this  fair  valley  old  Oileus  dwells, 
The  first  of  Locriaus,  of  Laoonia's  state 
The  public  host.    Yon  large  pavilions  mark. 
They  promise  welcome.     Thither  let  us  bend. 
There  tell  our  charge."    Tbi»  said,  they  both  ad- 
vance. 
A  hoary  baud  receives  them.    One,  who  seem'd 
In  rank,  in  age  superior,  wav'd  his  hand 
To  Meliboeus,  standing  near,  and  spake. 

'*  By  this  my  faithful  messenger  1  learn. 
That  you  are  friends.     Nor  yet  th'  invader's  foot 
Hath  pass'd  our  confines.     Else,  o'ercast  by  time, 
My  sight  would  scarce  distinguish  friend,  or  foe, 
A  Grecian,  or  Barbarian.''    Alpheus  then. 

"  We  coifte  from  LacedsBraon,  of  our  king 
Leonidas  forerunners.'* — "  Is  he  nigh'?" 
The  cordial  senior  tenderly  exclaims. 
**  I  ira  Oileus.     Him  a  beardless  boy 
I  knew  19  Lacedsmon.     Twenty  years 
Are  since  elaps'd.     He  scarce  remembers  me. 
But  I  will  feast  him,  as  becomes  my  zeal, 
Him  and  his  army.     You,  my  friends,  repose." 

They  sit.    He  still  discourses.    "  Spartan  guests. 
In  me  an  aged  soldier  you  behold. 
From  Ajax,  fam'd  in  Agamemnon's  war, 
Oilean  Ajax,  flows  my  vital  stream, 
ITnmix'd  vith  his  presumption.     I  have  borne 
The  highest  functions  in  the  Locrian  state. 
Not  with  dishonour.     Self-dismiss'd,  my  age 
^     Hath  in  this  valley  on  my  own  demesne 

Liv'd  tranquil,  not  recluse.    My  comrades, these, 
Old  magistrates  and  warriors  like  myself, 
Released  from  public  care,  with  me  retir'd 
To  rural  quiet     Through  our  last  remains 
Of  time  in  sweet  garrulity  we  sjide. 
Recounting  pass'd  achievements  of  our  prime ; 
Nor  wanting  lib'ral  means  for  lib'ral  deeds, 
V  Here  bless'd,  here  blessing,  we  reside.  These  flocks. 
These  herds  and  pastures,  these  our  num'rous  hinds. 
And  poverty,  hence  exil'd,  may  divulge 
Our  generous  abundance.    We  can  spread 
A  banquet  for  an  army.     By  the  state 
Once  more  entreated,  we  accept  a  charge. 
To  age  well-suited.     By  our  watchful  care 
The  goddess  Plenty  in  your  tents  shall  dwell." 

He  scarce  had  finish'd,  when  the  ensjgns  broad 
Of  Lacedsmon's  phalanx  down  the  vale 
Were  seen  to  wave,  unfolding  at  the  sound 
Of  flutes,  sofUwarbling  in  th'  expressive  mood 
Of  Dorian  sweetness,  unadom'd.    Around, 
In  notes  of  welcome  ev'ry  shepherd  tun'd 
His  sprightly  reed.    The  damsels  show'd  their  hair, 
Di versify 'd  with  flowrets.     Garlands  gay. 
Rush-woven  baskets,  glowing  with  the  dies 
Of  amaranths,  of  jasmin,  roses,  pinks. 
And  violets  they  carry,  tripping  light 
Before  the  steps  of  grimly-featur'd  Mars 
To  blend  the  smiles  of  Flora  with  his  frown. 
Leonidas  they  chant  in  sylvan  lays. 
Him  the  defender  of  their  meads  and  groves. 
Him  more  tiian  Pan  a  guardian  to  their  flocks. 
While  Philojnela,  in  her  poplar  shade 
Awaken'd,  strains  her  emulating  throat. 
And  joins  with  liquid  trills  the  swelling  sounds. 

Behold,  Oileus  and  his  ancient  train 
Ac<^ost  Laconia's  king,  whose  looks  and  words 
Confess  remembrance  of  the  Ix>crian  chief.  . 


"  Thrice  hail !  Oileus,  Sparta's  noble  hogt. 
Thou  art  of  old  acquainted  with  her  sons. 
Their  laws,  their  manners.     Musical,  as  brave, 
Train'd  to  delight  in  smooth  Terpander's  lay. 
In  Alcman's  Dorian  measure,  we  enjoy 
In  thy  melodious  vale  th'  unlabour'd  strains 
Of  rural  pipes,  to  nightingales  attun'd. 
Our  heart-felt  gladness  deems  the  golden  age 
Subsisting,  where  thou  governst     Still  these  tc 
Of  joy  continu'd  may  thy  dwellings  hear  I 
Stiil  may  this  plenty,  unmolested,  crown 
The  favour'd  district !  May  thy  rev'rend  dust 
Have  peaceful  shelter  in  thy  father's  tomb ! 
Kind  Heav'n,  that  merit  to  my  sword  impart!'* 

By  joy  uplifted,  forth  Oileus 'broke. 
"  Thou  dost  recall  me  then !  O  sent  to  guard 
These  fruits  from  spoil,  these  hoary  locks  from 
Permit  thy  weary'd  soldiers  to  partake       [sbune. 
Of  Locrian  plenty.    Enter  thou  my  tents. 
Thou  and  thy  captains.    I  salute  them  all." 

The  hero  full  of  dignity  and  years. 
Once  bold  in  action,  placed  now  in  ease, 
Ev'n  by  his  look,  benignly  cast  around, 
Gives  lassitude  relief.     With  native  grace^ 
With  heart-eflfus'd  complacency,  the  king 
Accepts  the  lib'ral  welcome;  while  his  troops. 
To  relaxation  and  repast  dismiss'd. 
Pitch  on  the  wounded  green  their  bristling  spears. 

Still  is  the  evening.     Under  chesnut  shades 
With  interweaving  poplars  spacious  stands 
A  well-fram'd  tent.    There  calm  the  heroes  sit, 
'I1)e  genial  board  enjoy,  and  feast  the  mind 
On  sage  discourse ;  which  thus  O'lleus  clos'd. 

**  Behold,  Night  lifts  her  signal  to  invoke 
That  friendly  god,  who  owns  the  drowsy  wand* 
To  Mercury  this  last  libation  flows. 
Farewell  till  mom."    They  separate,  they  sleep 
All,  but  Oileus,  who  forsakes  the  tent. 
On  Meliboeus  in  these  words  he  calls.  [swaId. 

"  Approach  my  faithful  friend."  To  hiai  the 
"  Thy  bondman  hears  tliy  call."  The  chief  replies 
Loud  for  the  gath'ring  peasantry  to  heed. 

*'  Come,  Meliboeus,  it  is  surely  time. 
That  my  repeated  gift,  the  name  of  friend. 
Thou  «houldst  accept.     The  name  of  bondman 

wounds 
My  ear.     Be  free.    No  longer,  best  of  men. 
Reject  that  boon,  nor  let  my  feeble  head. 
To  thee  a  debtor,  as  to  gracious  Heav*n, 
Descend  and  sleep  unthankful  iu  the  grave. 
Though  yielding  nature  daily  feels  decay  ; 
Thou  dost  prevent  all  care.    The  gods  estrange 
Pain  from  my  pillow,  have  secur'd  my  breast 
From  weeds  too  oft  in  aged  soils  profuse, 
From  self-tormenting  petulance  and  pride. 
From  jealousy  and  envy  at  the  fame 
Of  younger  men.     Leonidas  will  dim 
My  former  lustre,  as  that  silver  orb 
Outshines  the  meanest  star ;  and  I  rejoice. 
O  Meliboeus,  tliese  elect  of  Jove 
To  certain  death  advance.     Immortal  pow^'s  i 
How  social,  how  endearing  is  their  speech  1 
How  flow  in  lib'ral  cheerfulness  their  hearts  ! 
To  such  a  period  verging  men  like  th^e 
Age  well  may  envy,  and  that  envy  take 
The  genuine  shape  of  virtue.     Let  their  span 
Of  earthly  being,  while  it  lasts,  contain 
Bach  earthly  joy.    Till  bless'd  £iy&ium  spread 
Her  ever-blooming,  inexhausted  stores 
To  their  glad  sight,  be  mine  the  gi*ateful  task  - 
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To  dnin  my  plenty.    Prom  the  vaulted  cava 
Oar  wneb  wge  of  well-femiented  wine, 
From  all  oar  jrran'ries  hit  the  treasured  corn. 
Go,  load  the  groaning  axles.    Nor  forget 
With  ganneBO  new  to  greet  Melissa's  nymphs. 
To  her  a  triple  change  of  vestments  bear 
With  twenty  lAmba,  and  twenty  speckled  kids. 
Be  it  yonr  cait,  my  peasants,  some  to  aid 
Uim  yonr  director,  others  to  select 
Five  handled  oxen,  thrice  a  thousand  sheep. 
Of  lusty  swains  a  thousand.     Let  the  Mom, 
When  first  she  blushes,  see  my  will  pertbrm'd." 

They  heard.    Their  lord's  injunctions  to  fulfil 
Was  their  ambition.    He,  unresting,  mounts 
A  ready  car.    The  coursers  had  enroUM 
His  name  m  isthmian  and  Nemean  games. 
By  moooiight,  floating  on  the  splendid  reins. 
He  o^er  the  busy  vale  intent  is  bi>rQe 
From  place  to  place,  overlooks,  directs,  forgets 
That  he  is  old.    Meantime  the  shades  of  night, 
Betiring,  wake  Dieneces.    He  gives 
The  word.     His  pupil  seconds.     Ev*ry  baud 
Is  arm'd.     Day  opens.     Sparta's  king  appears. 
Otleus  greets  him.     In  bis  radiant  car 
The  senior  stajrs  reluctant;  but  his  guest 
So  wills  in  Spartan  reverence  to  age* 
Then  spake  the  Locrian.    "  To  assist  thy  camp 
A  chosen  band  of  peasants  I  detach, 
I  trust  tby  valour.    Doubt  not  thou  my  care ; 
Nor  doubt  that  swain."    OTIeus,  speal(iug»  lookM 
On  Meliboens.     *'  Skilful  he  commands 
These  hinds.     Him  wise,  him  faithful  I  h8veprov*d 
More,  than  Eomasus  to  Laertes*  son. 
To  him  th'  O&tsean  woods,  their  devious  tracks 
Are  known,  «^ch  rill  and  fountain^     Near  the  pass 
Two  thoosaiul  Locrians  wilt  thou  find  encamp'dy 
My  eSd^t  bom  their  leader,  Medon  nam'd. 
Well  exerei^d  in  arms.    My  daughter  dwells 
On  QEta.     Sage  Melissa  she  is  caird. 
Enlightened  priestess  of  the  tuneful  Nine. 
She  haply  may  aocoet  thee.    Thou  wilt  lend 
An  ear.     Not  fruitlesa  are  Melissa's  words. 
Now,  servants,  bring  the  sacred  wine.'*    Obey'd, 
He,  finom  his  seat  uprising,  thus  proceeds. 

**  Lo !  ftiom  thn  chalice  a  libation  pore 
To  Mars,  to  Grecian  liberty  and  laws. 
To  their  {vrotector,  aleutherian  Jove, 
To  his  nine  daughters,  who  record  tbe  brave. 
To- thy  renown,  Leonidas,  I  pour; 
And  take  an  old  man's  benediction  toa" 

He  atopp^d.    Affection,  straggling  in  his  heart. 
Burst  forth  again.    "  Illustrious  guest,  aflford 
Anoth^  hour.    That  slender  space  of  time 
Yield  to  my  sole  possaanoo.    While  the  troops^ 
Abeady  glitt'ring  down  the  dewy  vale. 
File  through  its  narrow'd  outletj  near  my  side 
Deign  to  be  carry'd,  and  my  taU(  endure." 

Ilie  king,  w^l-pleas'd,  ascends.    Slow  move 
the  steeds 
Behind  the  rear.    Oileos  grasps  his  hand. 
Then  in  the  fulness  of  his  soul  pursues. 

"  Tby  veneration  for  Laconia's  laws 
That  I  may  strengthen,  may  to  rapture  warm. 
Hear  me  display  the  roelanoholy  fruits 
Of  lawless  wilL     When  o'er  the  Lydian  plains 
Th*  innumerable  tents  of  Xerxes  spread. 
His  vassal,  Pythius,  who  in  affluent  means 
Surpasses  me,  as  that  Barbarian  priuce 
11k>o  dost  in  virtue,  entertain'd  the  host, 
Aad  proQEer'd  all  bis  treasures.    These  the  king 
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Refusing,  ev'n  augmented  from  his  own. 

An  act  of  foncy,  not  habitual  grace, 

A  sparklibg  vapour  through  the  regal  gloom 

Of  cruelty  and  pride.     He  now  prepared 

To  march  from  Sardis,  when  with  humble  tears 

The  good  old  man  besought  him.     *  Let  the  king 

Propitious  hear  a  parent     In  thy  train 

I  have  five  sous^    Ah!  leave  my  eldest  bom. 

Thy  future  vassal,  to  sustain  my  age !' 

"  The  tyrant  fell  reply'd.    '  Presumptuous  man. 
Who  art  my  slave,  in  this  tremendous  war, 
Is  tjkot  my  peracm  hazarded,  my  race, 
My  consort }  Former  merit  saves  from  death 
Four  of  thy  ofikpring.    Him,  so  dearly  priz'd. 
Thy  folly  hath  destroyU'    His  body  straight 
Was  hewn  asunder.    By  the  public  way 
On  either  side  a  bleeding  half  was  cast. 
And  millions  pass'd  between.    O  Spartan  king. 
Taught  to  revere  the  sanctity  of  laws. 
The  acts  of  Xerxes  with  thy  own  compare. 
His  fame  with  thine.    The  corses  of  mankind 
Give  him  renown.     He  marches  to  destroy. 
But  thou  to  save.    Behold  the  trees  are  bent. 
Each  eminence  is  loaded  thick  with  crowds. 
From  oots,  from  ev'ry  hamlet  pour'd  abroad. 
To  bless  thy  steps,  to  ceiebmte  tby  praise." 

Ofltimea  the  king  his  decent  brow  inclin'd. 
Mute  and  obsequious  to  an  elder's  voice. 
Which  through  th'  instructed  ear,  unoeasing,  fiow'd 
In  eloquence  and  knowledge.    Scarce  an  hour 
Wa»  fied.    The  narrow  dale  was  left  behind. 
A  causeway  broad  diselos'd  an  andent  pile 
Of  military  fame.    A  trophy  large, 
Compact  with  crested  morions,  targets  rude, 
With  spears  and  corselets,  dimm*d  by  eating  age. 
Stood  netfr  a  lake  pellucid,  smooth,  profound. 
Of  circular  expanse;  whose  bosom  sbow'd 
A  green-stop'd  island,  figur'd  o?er  with  fiow'rs. 
And  fW»m  its  centre  lifting  high  to  view 
A  marble  chapel,  on  the  massy  strength 
Of  Doric  columns  rais'd.    A  full-wrought  frieze 
Display'd  the  sculptor's  art    In  solemn  pomp 
Of  obelisks,  and  busts,  and  story 'd  urns. 
Sepulchral  mansions  of  illustrious  dead 
Were  scatter'd  round,  o'ercast  with  shadows  blac^ 
Of  yew  and  cypress.    In  a  serious  note 
Oi'leus,  pointing,  opens  n^  diaaoarse. 

'*  Beneath  yon  turf  my  ancestors  repose. 
O'ilean  Ajax  singly  was  depriv'd 
Of  fun'ral  honoun  there.    With  impious  lust 
He  stain'd  Minerva's  temple.    Fhim  tbe  gulf 
Of  briny  waters  by  their  god  preserved. 
That  god  he  brav'd.    He  lies  beneath  a  rock. 
By  Neptune's  trident  in  his  wrath  o'ertum'd. 
Shut  firom  Elysium  for  a  hundred  years, 
Tbe  borons  ghost  bewail'd  his  ooey  tomb. 
A  race  more  pious  on  th'  Oilean  bouse 
Felicity  have  drawn.    To  ev'ry  god 
I  owe  my  bliss,  my  early  fkme  to  Pan. 
Once  on  the  margin  of  that  silent  pool 
In  their  nocturnal  camp  Barbarians  lay, 
Awaiting  mom  to  viohate  the  dead. 
My  youth  was  fir*d.    I  summon'd  from  tl^ir  cots 
A  rustic  host    We  sacrific'd  to  Pan, 
Assail'd  th*  uPguarded  ruffians  in  his  name. 
He  with  his  terrours  smote  their  yielding  hearts. 
Not  one  survived  the  fury  of  our  swains. 
Rich  was  the  pillage.    Hence  that  trophy  roscf 
Of  costly  blocks  constructed,  hence  that  fane, 
Iuscrib'4  to  PaiM^h*  armipotefit    Q  king. 


Be  to  an  oM  flmi'c  tsnity  hmmgs. 

This  frowning  emblon  of  terrific  war 

Proclai  ms  the  aidcnir  and  explaits  of  youth.         , 

This  to  Bari>arian  strangers,  entfriog  Oreecis, 

Shows  what  I  was.    The  tnarUe  fount,  tbou  saw'st,* 

Of  living  water,  whose  transparent  flow 

Relieved  thy  matph  in  yester  saltiy  Son, 

The  celt,  which  o^r'd  rest  on  beds  of  moss, 

Show  what  I  am;  to Gncian  neighbours dww 

Tht  tespitality  of  age.    O  Age, 

Where  are  thy  graces,  but  in  li^'m!  innrii, 

tn  bland  deportment }  Would  thy  (wvnsr^i.clMilB 

Lose  the  defofinity  of  time  ?  Letsmilas 

Dwell  in  t^y  wrinlkles.    Then,  fever'd  by  youth. 

Thy  feeUe  steps  will  find*^ Abruptly  hem 

He  pausM.    A  manly  warrior  full  in  sight 
Beside  the  trophy  on  his  target  leaa'd, 
Uokdown  «o  Sparta's  leader,  who  addressed 
His  reverend  host.    *'  Thou  pausest    Let  me  «dk, 
Whom  do  I  see,  resembling  in  hb  form 
A  demfigod  }*''    In  transport  then  the  sage. 

"  It  is  my  son,  disoov«r*d  by  his  shMd, 
Thy  brave  ainctliar,  Medon.    He  sustains 
My  ancient  honours  in  his  native  state, 
Which  kindly  chose 4ny  ofifepring'to  replaee 
Tlieir  long-sei)uester*d  chief.  Heart-winning  guest ! 
My  life,  a  tide  of  joy,  which  neter  knew 
A  painful  ebb,  beyond  its  wonted  maiit 
t[6w9  in  thy  converse.    Could  a  wish  prevail, 
My  long  and  happy  course  should  finish  here." 

The  chariot  rested.    Medoo  now  af^uroach'd, 
Saluthtg  thus  Leonldaa.     "  O  king 
Of  warlike  Sparta,  Xerxes'  host  in, sight . 
Begin  to  spread  their  multitude,  and  fiti 
The  spacious  Malian  plain."    7^  king  replies. 

**  Aecept,  illustrious  mesMoger,  my  tftanks. 
With  such  a  brave  assistant,  as  tha  son 
Of  great  Ofleus,  more  assured  I  go 
To  face  those  numbers.'^    With  his  godlike  fKend 
The  father,  now  dlsmowMling  from  his  car, 
Embraces  Medon.    In  a  sliding  bark 
They  all  are  wafted  to  the  island  fane, 
Erected  by  OV'leiis,  and  terich'd 
With  his  engrav*d  achievements.    Thence  the  eye 
Of  %>arta.'s  general,  in  extensive  scope 
Contemplates  eaeli  battalion,  as  tbey  wind 
Along  the  pool;  wttoee  hmpid  face  reflects 
Their  weapons,  gliit*ning  in  the  early  sun. 
Them  he  to  Pan  armipotent  commends, 
His  fovoijlr  thus  invokmg.    "  God,  whose  pow'r 
By  rumofur  vain,  or  Echoes  empty  voice 
Can  sink  the  vaKant  in  despondmg  fear, 
Can  disarhiy  whole  armies,  smile  oo  these. 
Thy  wonhippers.    Thy  own  Arcadians  guard. 
Through  thee  Oileus<'tri«mph*d.    On  his  son. 
On  me  look  down.    Our  shields  anxiliar  join 
Against  prolhne  Baiharians,  who  insult 
The  Grecian  gods,  and  meditate  the  fall 
Of  this  thy  shrine."    He  said  ^  and  now,  intent 
To  leave  the  island,  on  Oileus  calPd. 

'<  He,"  Medon  answered,  "  by  his  joy  and  zeal 
Too  high  transported,  and  discoursing  long, 
Felt  on  his  drowsy  lids  a  bahny  down 
Of  heaviness  descending.     He,  unmark*d 
Amid  thy  pwns  commerce  with  the  god. 
Was  silentty  removed.    The  good  old  chief 
On  carpets,  rah^d  by  tender,  menial  hands. 
Calm  in  the  secret  sanctuary  is  laid." 

His  hast*ningstep  Leooidas  restrains. 
Thus, fervent  prays.    **  O.  Maia's  son,  best  pleas'd. 


'S  VOEMS. 

When  ealliiv  dumber  to  «  virtvoof  9ft, 
Watch  o'er  my  veneraWe  fiMod.    Thy 
He  wasKlSy  exhausted  by  his  love  to  me 
Sweet  sleep,  thou  ooft'neit  that  istrudi^  pung^ 
Whiish  geaf looM  breafti»  so  parting,  UMt  admit* 

He  said,  embark'd,  rahmded.    Tohwside 
Invitag  Medon,  he  e^oin'd  the  host 
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laooidas  arrives  at  Thermopylas  abont  noon  oo  the 
feurth  day  after  bis  departure  from  the  isthmus. 
He  is  received  by  DernqghHus,  tiu;  commander 
of  Thespia,  and  by  Maxaioier  the  Theban, 
treacherously  reuomiiendi^g  Bpia!^  a  Maliao, 
who  seeks  by  a  i^siBBpous  description  df  the  Per- 
sian power  to  tatiffiidate  the  Grecian  leaders,  as 
they  are  viewing  the  eneny*s  camp  from  the  top 
of  nkount  CBta.  0e  is  answered  by  Dienecas  and 
DiomedoD.  Xerxes  sendsT^gFanes  and  Phraortes 
to  the  Greciau  camp,  who  are  dismissed  by 
Leonidas,  and  conducted  back  by  Dithyrambus 
and  Diomedon ;  which  last,  incensed  at  the  ar- 
rogance of  Tygraoes,  treats  him  with  contempt 
and  menaces.  Thv  occasions  a  challenge  to 
single  combat  between  Diomedon  and  Tygranes, 
Dithyrambus  and  Phreortes.  Epialtes,  after  a 
Opoference  with  Anaxander,  declares  his  intention 
of  returning  to  Xerxes.  Leonidas  dispatches 
Ago  with  Meliboeus,  a  feithful  slave  of  Oileos, 
and  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  lord,  to  view  a 
body  of  Phocians,  who  had  been  posted  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Thermopylc  for  the  defence  of 
another  pass  in  mount  (Eta. 


Now  in  the  van  Leonidas  appears. 

With  Ma^bn  still  conferring.     "-  Hast  thou  heard," 

He  said,  "  among  tb'  inmuneaifale  fees 

What  chiefs  are  most  disttagnish'd  ?**— ^"  Might  we 

trust 
To  fame,'*  reply'd  the  Locrian,  "  Xerxes  hoasU 
His  ablest,  bravest  eounsellor  and  chief 
In  Artemisia,  Caria's  matchless  queen.  • 
To  old  J>arius  benefits  had  bound 
Her  lord,  herself  to  Xerxes.    Not  compell'd, 
Exoept  by  magnanimity^  she  leads 
The  best-i^tpoiiited  squadron  in  bis  fleet 
No  taiale  softness  Artemisia  knows. 
But  in  maternal  kyve.    Her  widow'd  hand 
With  equity  and  finaness  for  her  jion 
Administers  the  sway.    Of  Doric  race 
She  still  fetains  the  spirit,  which  from  Greece 
Her  ancestors  transplanted.    Other  chaefe 
Are  all  Barbarians,  little  known  to  fame, 
Save  one,  whom  Sparta  hath  herself  supply'd. 
Not  less  than  Demaratui,  tmce  her  king. 
An  escile  now.'*    Lfunidas  rejoins. 

"  Son  of  Oileus,  like  thy  father  wise, 
Uke  him  partake  my  confidence.    Thy  words 
Recall  an  era,  sad*miig  all  my  thoughts. 
That  injnr*d  Spartan  sbar'd  the  regal  sway 
With  on».^aia8  !  my  brother,  eldest  bora. 
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UnblesB^d  by  Nature,  favotir'd  by  no  god, 
Cleomenes.    Insanity  of  mind. 
Malignant  pasBiuns,  im|Mous  acts  deform'd 
A  life,  GQDclttdcd  by  his  own  fell  hand. 
Agaioat  his  colleague  envious  he  auborn*^ 
Loitycfaides.    Him  peijury  and  fraud 
Plac*d  on  the  seat,  by  l>emaratus  hdd 
tJDstaiD>d  in  Jpgtns."    Here  Oileus'  son. 

**  My  fdtwe  service  only  can  repay 
Thy  oQofidential  friendship.    Lei  u&  close 
The  gfoooiy  theme.^    Theimc^ylss  is  nigh. 
Each  iac:e  in  transport  glows.    Now  GSta  rear'd 
His  tow'iing  forehead.     With  impatient  steps 
On  roah'd'the  phalanx,  sounding  pwms  high; 
As  if  the  present  deity  of  fame 
Jhd  from  the  summit  shown  her  dazzling  fbnD> 
Wiib  wreaths  unfiiding  on  her  temples  boond^ 
Her  ndn^antine  trumpet  in  her  hand 
To  ceiebrali^  their  valour.    Prom  the  van 
Leooidas  adviiices  like  the  Sun, 
When  through  diyiding  clouds  his  presence  stays 
Their  sweq;Hng  raic^  and  stills  the  clam'ious  wind. 
The  anny  silent  halt.    Their  ensigos  fan 
The  ntr  nd  kmger.    Motionless  their  spears. 
His  eye  reveals  the  ardour  of  his  soul. 
Which  thus  finds  utt*rance  from  his  eager  lipa. 

"  All  hail !  Thermopylao,  and  you^  the  pow'ii^ 
Presiding  here.    All  haii !  ye  sylvan  gods. 
Ye  fountain  nymphs,  who  seod  your  lucid  rilja 
la  broken  murmurs  down  the  rugged  steep. 
Receive  us,  O  benignant,  and  support 
The  cause  of  Greeee.    Omceal  the  secret  paths, 
Which  o'er  these  crags,  and  through  their  forests 
Untrod  by  baman  feet,  and  trac'd  alone       [wind, 
By  yoor  imiaertal  footkeps.    O  defend 
Yimrinm  rrrream^nor  let  impious  war 
Proline  the  solemn  silence  of  your  groves. 
Then  on  ymxr  hills  your  praises  «hall  you  hear   - 
Prom  tbos%  whose  deeds  shall  tell  th'  approving 
That  not  to  nndeservers  did  ye  grant  [«orl^ 

Your  high  protectioo.    You,  my  valiant  friends, 
Now  rooae  the  generous  spirit,  which  inflames 
Your  hearts;  exert  the  vigour  of  your  arms: 
That  in  the  bosoms  of  the  brave  aind  free 
Your  memorable  actions  may  survive; 
May  sound  delightful  in  the  ear  of  time, 
Lm^,  as  blue  Neptune  beats  the  Malian  strand. 
Or  those  tall  cli  A  erect  their  shaggy  tops 
So  near  to  Heav^  yoor  monuoM^nts  of  fismek" 

M  in  soma  torrid  region,  where  the  head 
Of  Ceres  bends  beneath  her  golden  load ; 
If  from  a  buming  brand  a  scatter'd  spark 
Invade  the  parching  ground;  a  sudden  blaz* 
Sweeps  o'er  the  craddiog  champaign :  through  his 
Not  with  less  swiftness  to  the  furthest  ranks    [host 
The  words  of  great  Leonidas  diffus'd 
A  more  than  mortal  fervour.    Ev*ry  heart 
IK^teods  with  thoughts  of  glory,  such  as  raise 
The  patriot's  virtue,  and  the  soldier'^  fire  ; 
When  danger  most  tremendous  in  his  form 
Seems  in  &eir  sight  most  lovely.    On  their  minds 
Imagination  pictures  all  the  scenes 
Of  war,  the  purple  field,  the  heaps  of  death. 
The  glitt'ring  trophy,  pilM  with  Persian  arms. 

But  lo !  the  Grecian  leaden,  who  hefore 
Were  station*d  near  Thermopylte^  salute 
Laconia's  king.    The  Tliespian  chief,  aliy'd 
To  Dithyrambus,  fiist  the  silence  brmki^ 
An  ancient  warrior.     Prom  behind  his  casque^ 
Whose  crested  weight  his  aged  temgles  bore. 


The  slender  bairi)  nll-silvev'd'  o^er  by  time, 
Plow'd  venerable  down.    He  thus  began. 

"  Joy  now  shall  crown  the  period  of  my  days; 
And  whether  nigh  my  father's  urn  I  sleep ; 
Or,  slain  by  Persia's  sword,  embrace  the  earth. 
Our  common  parent;  be  i^  as  the  gods 
Shall  best  determine.    For  the  present  hour 
I  bless  their  bounty,  which  hath  giv'n  my  age 
To  see  the  brave  Leonidas,  and  bid 
That  hero  welcome  on  this  glorious  shore 
To  fix  the  basis  of  the  Grecian  weal." 

Here  too  the  crafty  Anaxander  spake. 
**  Of  all  the  Thebans  we,  rejoicing,  hail 
The  king  of  Sparta.    We  obey'd  his  calL 
O  may  oblivion  o'er  the  shame  of  Tliebes 
A  dark*ning  veil  extend !  or  those  alone 
By  iame  be  curs'd,  whose  impious  counsels  torn 
Their  countrymen  from  virtue !  Thebes  was  sunk„ 
'  Her  glory  bnry*d  in  dishonest  sloth. 
To  wake  her  languor  gen'rous  Alpheus  oame^    * 
The  messenger  of  freedom.    O  pccept 
Our  gratelbT  heartsj  thou,  Alpheus,  art  the  cause^ 
That  Annxander  from  his  native  gates 
Not  single  joms  this  host,  nor  tainely  these. 
My  chosen  friends,  behind  their  walls  remain. 
Enough  of  words.  Time.presses.  Mount,  ye  chiefs. 
This  loftiest  part  of  CEta.    This  overlooks 
The  straits,  and  for  beyond  theis«iorthem  moulh 
Extends  our  sight  across  the  Malian  plahk 
Behold  a  native,  Epialtes  call'd,  [march'd.* 

Who  with  the  foe  from  Thracia's  bounds  hath 

Disguis'd  in  seeming  worth,  he  ended  here. 
The  camp  not  lopg  had  Efualtes  reach'd. 
By  race  a  Malian.    Eloquent  his  tongue, 
His  heart  was  false  and  abject.    He  was  sikill'd 
To  grace  perfidious  counsels,  and  to  dotbe 
In  swelling  phrase  the  baseness  of  his  soul, 
Peul  nursa  of  treasons.    To  the  tents  of  Greece, 
Himself  a  Qwek,  m  hiSii\tM  spy  he  came. 
Soon  to  the  firiends  of  Xeneeabe  repair'd, 
Th&Theban  chiefs,  and  nightly  councils  hdd," 
How  to  betray  the  Spartans,  or  d^ect 
By  consteimation.     Up  the  arduous  slope 
WiHi  him  each  leader  to  the  snmimt  climbs. 
Thence  a  trenlendous  prospect  they  command, 
Where  eAdless  plains,  by  white  patilions  hid. 
Spread  like  the  vast  Atlantic,  when  no  shore, 
Ifo  rock,  DO  promontory  stops  the  sight 
Unbounded,  as  it  wanders;  while  the  Moon, 
Resplendent  eye  of  Night,  in  fullest  orb 
Surveys  th*  interminate  expanse,  and  throws 
Her  rays  abroad  Id  deck  in  snowy  light 
The  dancing  billows.    Such  was  Xerxes'  camp  '^ 
A  pow'r  unrivaird  by  the  mightiest  lung. 
Or  fiercest  oonqu'ror,  whose  Uood-thirsty  pride^ 
Dissolving  all  the  sacred  ties,  which  bind 
The  happiness  of  nations,  hath  upoaird 
The  sleeping  fury,  J)iscord,'firQin  her  den. 
Not  from  the  hundred  brazen  gates  of  Tbd>es, 
The  tow*rs  of  Memphis,  andlhose  pregnant  fields, 
Enrich'd  by  kindly  Nile,  such  armies  swarm'd 
Around  Sesostris ;  who  with  trophies  filPd 
The  vanqui^d  east,  who  o'er  the  rapid  foam 
Of  distant  Tannis^  o'er  the  surface  broad 
Of  Ganges  sent  his  formidable  name. 
Nor  yet  in  Asia's  far  extended  bonndi 
E'er  met  such  numbers,  not  when  Ntnns  led 
Th'  Assyrian  race  to  mpquest    Not  the  gates 
Of  Babylon  alang  Euphrates  pour'd 
Such  myriadvann'd ;  whan  tuiptying  nil  her  streets, 
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The  rage  of  dire  Semiramis  they  bgre  | 

Beyond  the  Indus ;  there  defeated,  left 

His  blood-stftinM  current  turbid  with  their  demd. 

Yet  of  the  chiefs,  contemplating  this  scene, 
Not  one  is  shaken.     Undismay'd  they  stand  $ 
Tb*  immeasurable  camp  with  fearless  eyes 
They  traverse :  while  in  meditation  near 
The  treach'rous  Malian  waits,  collecting  all 
His  pomp  of  words  to  paint  the  hostile  pow'r ; 
Nor  yet  with  falsehood  arms  his  fnudful  tongue 
To  feign  a  tale  ofterrour.    Truth  herself 
Beyond  the  reach  of  fiction  to  enhance. 
Now  aids  his  treason,  and  with  cold  dismay 
Might  pierce  the  boldest  heart,  unless  secur'd 
By  dauntless  Virtue,  which  disdains  to  live, 
From  Liberty  divorced.     Requested  soon. 
He  breaks  his  artful  silence.     "  Greeks  and  friends, 
Can  I  behold  my  native  Malian  fields. 
Presenting  hostile  millions  to  your  sight, 
And  not  in  grief  suppress  the  horrid  tale. 
Which  yoy  exact  from  these  ill-omen'd  lips  ? 
On  Thracia's  sea-beat  verge  I  watch'd  the  foes; 
Where,  joining  Europe  to  the  Asian  strand, 
A  mighty  bridge  restrained  th*  outrageous  waves. 
And  stemm'd  th'  impetuous  current :  while  in  arm> 
The  universal  progeny  of  pien 
Seem'd  trampling  o'er  the  subjugated  flood 
By  thousands,  by  ten  thousands.   Persians,  Medes, 
Assyrians,  Saces,  Indians,  swarthy  files 
From  JEthlopia,  Egypt's  tawny  ^ns, 
Arabians,  Bdctrians,  Parthians,  all  the  strength 
Of  Asia,  and  of  Libya.     Neptune  groauM 
Beneath  their  number,  and  indignant  heav*d 
His  nei^k  against  th'  incumbent  weight.     In  vain 
The  violence  of  Eurus  and  the  North, 
With  rage  combin'd,  against  th*  unyielding  pile 
l)ash*d  half  the  Hellespont    The  eastern  world 
Sev'n  days  and  nights  uninterrupted  pass 
To  cover  Thracia*s  regions.    They,  accept 
A  Persian  lord.  -  They  range  their  hardy  race 
Beiifath  his  standards.    Macedonia's  youth. 
The  brave  Thessalian  horse,  with  ev*ry  Greek 
Who  dwells  beyond  Thermopylx,  attend. 
Assist  a  foreign  tyrant     Sire  of  gods, 
Whor  in  a  moment  by  thy  will  supreme 
Canst  quell  the  mighty  in  their  proudest  hopes. 
Canst  raise  the  weak  to  salfety,  oh '.  impart 
Thy  instant  succour !  Interpose  thy  arm  !     [found 
With  lightning  blast  their  standards  !   Oh!  con- 
With  triple-bolted  thunder  Asia's  tents, 
Whence  rushing  milliotts  by  the  mora  will  pour 
An  inundation  to  overwhelm  the  iSreeks. 
Resistance  else  were  vain  against  a  host. 
Which  overspreads  Thessalia.     Far  beyond 
'I'hat  Malian  champaign,  stretching  wide  below, 
Bej'ond  the  utmost  measure  of  the  sight 
From  this  aspiring  cliff,  the  hostile  camp 
Contains  yet  mightier  numbers ;  who  have  drain'd 
Tlie  beds  of  copious  rivers  with  thei^  thirst, 
Who  with  their  arrows  hide  the  midday  Sun." 

"  Then  we  shall  give  them  battle  in  the  shade,'' 
Dieneces  repiyM.     Not  calmly  thus 
Piomfklon.    On  Persia's  camp  he  bent 
His  low'ring  brow,  which  frowns  had  furrt)w»d  o'er, 
Then  fierce  exclaim'd.     "  Bellona,  turn  and  view 
Witli  joyful  eyes  t^at  field,  the  fatal  stage, 
By  regal  madness  for  thy  rage  preparM 
To  ei^ercise  its  hornrars.    Whet  thy  teeth, 
Voracious  Death.     All  Asia  is  thy  prey. 
Contagion,  famine,  and  the  Grecian  sword 


For  thy  insatiate  hunger  will  provide 
Variety  of  carnage."    He  concludes ; 
While  on  the  host  immense  his  cloudy  broW 
Is  fix'd  disdainful,  and  their  strength  defies. 

Meantime  an  eastern  herald  down  the  pass 
Was  seen,  slow-moving  tow'rds  the  Phocian  wall. 
From  Asia's  monarch  delegated,  came 
Tigranes  and  Phraort^    From  the  hiU 
Lnonidas  conducts  th'  impatient  chiefs. 
By  them  environ'd,  in  his  tent  he  sits; 
Where  thus  Tigranes  their  attention  calls. 

**  Ambassadors  from  Persia's  king  we  stand 
Before  you,  Grecians.    To  display  the  ppw'r 
Of  our  great  master  were  a  needless  task. 
The  name  of  Xerxes,  Asia's  mighty  lord. 
Invincible,  exalted  on  a  throne 
Surpassing  human  lustre,  must  have  reach'A 
To  evVy  clime,  and  ev*ry  heart  impress'd 
With  awe,  and  low  submission.    Yet  I  swear 
By  yon  refulgent  orb,  which  flames  above. 
The  glorious  symbol  of  eternal  pow*r. 
This  military  throng,  tiiis  show  of  war. 
Well  nigh  persuade  me,  you  have  never  heard 
That  name,  at  whose  commanding  sound  the  banks 
Of  Indus  tremble,  and  the  Caspian  wave, 
Th'  Egyptian  flood,  the  Hellespontic  surge 
Obedient  roll     O  impotent  and  rash  \ 
Whom  yet  the  large  beneficence  of  Heav'n, 
And  heavenly  Xerxes,  merciful  and  kind. 
Deign  to  preserve*    Resign  your  arms.    Disperse 
All  to  your  cities.    There  let  humblest  hands 
With  earth  and  water  greet  your  destin'd  lord.'* 

As  through  th'  extensive  grote,  whose   leafy 
bousrhs. 
Entwining,  crown  some  emtneifce  with  shade. 
The  tempests  rush  sonorous,  and  between 
The  crashing  branches  roar ;  by  fierce  disdain. 
By  indignation  thus  the  Grecians  rous'd. 
In  loudest  clamour  close  the  Persian's  speech  : 
But  ev'ry  tongue  was  hush'd,  when  Sparta's  king 
This  brief  reply  delivcr'd  from  his  seat. 

"  O  Persian,  when  to  Xerxes  thou  retum'st. 
Say,  thou  hast  told  the  wonders  of  his  powY. 
Then  say,  thou  saw'st  a  slender  band  of  Greece^, 
Which  dares  his  boasted  millions  to  the  field." 

He  adds  no  more.     Th*  ambassadors  retire.- 
Them  o'er  the  limits  of  the  Grecian  lines 
Diomedon  and  Thespia*s  youth  conduct. 
In  slow  solemnity  they  all  proceed, 
And  sullen  silence ;  but  their  looks  denote 
Far  more  than  speech  could  utter.  Wrath  contracts 
The  forehead  of  Diomedon.    His  teclh 
GnasA  with  impatience  of  delay'd  revenge. 
Disdain,  which  sprung  from  conscious  merit,  flushed 
The  cheek  of  Dithyrambus.     On  the  face 
Of  either  Persian  arrogance,  incens'd 
By  disappointment,  lour'd.    The  utmost  strait 
They  now  attained,  which  opened  on  the  tents 
Of  Asia,  there  discov'ring  wide  to  view 
Her  deep,  immense  arrangemcsnt.     Then  the  heart 
Of  vain  Tigranes,  swelling  at  the  sight. 
Thus  overflows  in  loud  and  haughty  phrase. 

"  O  Arimanius,  origin  of  ill, 
Have  we  demauded  of  thy  ruthless  pow'r 
Thus  with  the  curse  of  madness  to  afflict 
These  wretchetl  men  ?  But  since  thy  dreadful  ire 
To  irresistible  perdition  dooms  '         ' 

The  Grecian  race,  we  vainly  should  oppose. 
Be  tby  dire  will  accomplisb'd.     Let  them  fall, 
Their'nalive  soil  be  fatten'd  with  their  blood." 
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Fjirai$*d,  the  stern  TKomedon  replies. 
"  Thm  iiue  dependant  on  a  lawless  kinp, 
Tboa  parple  slave,  tbun  boa>ter,  dost  thou  know, 
That  I  beheld  the  Marathonian  field  }     • 
Win-re,  like  the  Libyan  saods  before  the  wmd, 
Your  hiost  was  scatter'd  by  Athenian  spears ; 
Where  tbon  perhaps  by  ignominious  flight 
Didst  fvoai  thin  arm  protect  thy  shivVtng  limbs. 
O  let  me  find  thee  in  to  morrow*i$  fight! 
Along  tlus  rocky  pavement  shalt  thou  lie 
To  dogs  a  banquet"    With  uplifted  palms 
Tygranes  then.    "  Omnipotent  support 
Of  sRepter'd  Xerxes,  Hofomazes,  hear  ! 
To  thee  his  first  victorious  fruits  of  war 
Thy  worsb'pper  devotes,  the  gory  spoils. 
Which  from  this  Grecian  by  the  rising  dawn 
Id  sight  of  either  host  my  strength  shall  rend." 

At  length  Phraortes,  interposing,  spake. 
"  I  too  would  find  among  the  Grecian  chiefs 
One,  who  in  battle  dares  abide  my  lance." 

The  g:aH«nt  yotith  of  Thespra  swift  reply'd. 
"  ThoQ  look^st  on  me,  O  Persian.     Worthier  f^r 
Thou  might  have  stoglod  from  the  ranks  of  Greece, 
Not  (toe  more  willing  to  essay  thy  force. 
Yes,  I  will  prove  before  the  eye  of  Mars, 
How  £sr  the  prowess  of  her  meaner  chief 
Beyond  thy  vannts  deserves  the  palm  of  fame. '^ 

This  said,  the  Persians  to  their  king  repair,. 
Back  to  their  camp  the  Grecians.    There,  they  find 
Each  soldier,  poising  his  extended  spear, 
His  weighty  budkJer  bracing  on  bis  arm 
In  warlike  preparation.    Through  the  files 
Each  leader^  moving  vigilant,  by  praise, 
By  exhortation  aids  their  native  warmth. 
Alone  the  Theban  Anaxander  pin'd. 
Who  thus  apart  his  Malian  friend  bespakt*. 

"  What  has  thy  lofty  eloquence  avail'd, 
Alas !  in  vain  attempting  to  confound 
The  Spartan  valour  \  With  redoubled  fires. 
See,  how  their  bosoms  glow.    They  wish  to  die ; 
They  wait  impatient  for  th'  unequal  fight 
Too  soon  th*  insuperable  foes  will  spread 
Promiscuous  havoc  round,  and  Thebans  share 
The  doom  of  Spartans.    Through  the  guarded  pass 
Who  will  adventure  Asia's  camp  to  reach 
In  our  behalf?  That  Xerxes  may  be  wam'd 
Tu  spare  his  friends  amid  the  gen'ral  wreck ; 
Wben  his  bigh-swoln  resentment,  like  a  flood 
Increased  by  stormy  show'rs,  shall  cover  Greece 
With  desolation.'*    Epialtes  here. 

*'  Whence,  Anaxander,  this  unjust  despair  ? 
Is  there  a  path  on  (Eta's  hills  unknown 
To  Epialtes?  Over  trackless  robks, 
Through  maxy  woods  my  secret  steps  can  pass. 
Farewell.     I  go.    Thy  merit  shall  be  told 
To  Penia^s  king.    Thou  only  watch  the  hour; 
When  wanted  most,  thy  ready  succour  lend.'* 

Meantime  a  wary,  comprehensive  care 
To  ev'ry  part  Leonidas  extends ; 
As  in  the  human  frame  throi^gh  ev'ry  vein, 
And  artery  minute,  the  ruling  heart 
Its  vital  powers  dispones.    In  his  tent 
The  prudent  chief  of  Locris  he  consults ; 
He  summons  Meliboeus  by  the  voice 
Of  Agis.     In  humility  not  mean. 
By  no  unseemly  ignorance  depressed, 
Th*  ingenoona  swam,  by  all  th'  illustrious  house 
Of  )^)ax  boQonr'd,  bows  before  the  king, 
Who  gracions  spake.    ^  The  confidence  bestow  *d, 
The  praise  by  sage  Oileus  might  sufllce 
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To  verify  thy  worth.     Mysalf  have  watch *d. 
Have  found  thee  skilful,  active,  and  discreet. 
Thou  know'st  the  re^on  round.     With  Ajjis  gro. 
The  upper  straits,  the  Phocian  camp  explore." 

"  O  condescension,'*  Meliboeus  then, 
'*  More  ornamental  to  the  great,  than  gems, 
A  purple  robe,  or  diadem !  The  king 
Accepts  my  service.     Pleasing  is  my  task. 
Spare  not  thy  servant.     Exercise  my  zeal. 
■f^'Oileus  will  rejoice,  and,  smiling,  say. 

An  humble  hand  may  smooth  a  hero's  psth.** 
He  leads  the  way,  while  Agis,  following,  spake. 
O  swain,  distinguished  by  a  lib'ral  mind, 
Who  were  thy  parents  ?  Where  thy  place  of  birth  ? 
What  chance  deprived  thee  of  a  father's  house  ? 
Oileus  sure  thy  liberty  would  grant. 
Or  Spartans  king  solicit  f  >r  that  grace ; 
When  in  a  station  equal  to  thy  worth 
Thou  mayst  be  rank'd.*'    The  prudent  hind  began. 

"  In  different  stations  different  virtues  dwell, 
All  reaping  diff*reut  benefits.     The  great 
In  dignity  and  hcniours  meet  reward 
For  acts  of  bounty,  and  heroic  toils. 
A  servant^s  merit  is  obedience,  truth, 
Fidelity;  his  recompense  content. 
Be  not  ofiended  at  my  words,  O  chieC 
They,  who  are  free,  with  envy  may  behold 
This  bondman  of  Oileus.     To  his  trust. 
His  love  exalted,  1  by  Nature's'powV 
From  his  pure  nriodel  could  not  fiiil  to  mould 
What  thou  entitlest  liberal.    Whence  I  came. 
Or  who  my  parents,  is  to  me  unknown. 
In  childhood  setzM  by  robbers,  I  was  sold. 
They  took  their  price^     T^ey  hush'd  th'  atrocious 

deed. 
Dear  to  Oileus  and  his  race  I  tlirove ; 
And  whether  noble,  or  ignoble  bom, 
I  am  contented,  studious  of  their  love 
Alone,     Ye  sons  of  Sparta,  I  admire 
Your  acts,  your  spirit,  but  confine  my  own 
To  their  condition,  hoppy  in  my  lord. 
Himself  of  men  most  happy.*'    Agis  bland 
Rejoins^     **  Q  lK>m  with  talents  to  become 
A  lot  more  noble,  which,  by  thee  refus'd. 
Thou  dost  the  more  dcsen^e  !  Laconia's  king 
Discerns  thy'  merit  through  its  modest  veil. 
Consummate  prudence  in  thy  words  I  hear. 
Long  may  contentment,  justly  priz'd,  be  thine. 
But  should  the  state  demand  thee,  I  foresee 
Thou  wonldst  like  others  in  the  field  excel, 
Wouldst  share  in  glory."     Blithe   returned  the 
swain. 
•*  Not  ev'ry  service  is  confinM  to  arms. 
Thon  shalt  behold  me  in  my  present  state      • 
Not  useless.     If  the  charge,  Oileus  gave, 
I  can  accomplish,  meriting  his  praise, 
And  thy  esteem,  my  glory  will  be  full." 

Both  pleasM  in  converse  thus  pursue  their  way, 
Where  (Eta  lifts  her  summits  huge  to  Heav*n 
In  rocks  abrupt,  pyramidal,  or  towerM 
Like  castles.     Sudden  from  a  tufted  crag. 
Where  goats  are  browsing,  Meliboeus  bears 
A  call  of  welcome.    There  his  course  he  stays^ 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Tigranes  and  Phraortea  repair  to  Xerxes,  whom, 
they  6nd  seated  on  a  throne,  surnninded  by  his 
satraps  In  a  magnificent  pavilion;    while  the 
Magi  stand  before  him,  and  sing  a  hymn,  con- 
taining the  religion  of  Zoroastres.    Xems,  not^ 
withstanding  tiM  arguments  of  his  brothers,  Hy- 
pemnthes  and  Abrocomes,  gives  no  credit  to  the 
ambassadors,  who  report,  that  the  Qrecians  are 
determined  to  maintain  the  pass  against  him ; 
but  by  the  advice  of  Artemisia,  the  qneen  of 
Caria,  ascends  his  ^ariot  to  take  a  view  of  the 
Grecians  himself,  and  commands  Demaratus,  an 
exiled  king  of  Sparta,  to  attend  him.    He  passes 
through  the  midst  of  bis  army,  consisting'  Of 
many  nations,  differing  in  arms,  customs,  and 
tnannera.    He  advances  to  the  entrance  of  the 
straits,  and,  surprised  at  the  behaviour  of  the 
Spartans,  demaiids  the  reason  of  it  from  Dema- 
ratus ;  which  occasions  a  ccnversation  between 
them  on  the  mercenary  fisroes  of  Persia,  and  the 
militia  of  Greeoe.    Demaratus,  weeping  at  the 
si^bt  of  his  countrymen,  is  comforted  by  Hyp^ 
ranthes.     Xeraes,  still  incredulous,  commands 
Tigranes  and  Phraortes  to  bring  the  Grecians 
bound  before  him  the  next  day,  and  retires  to  his 
pavilion.     Artem'isia  remains  behiud  with  her 
son,  and  communicate  to  Hyperantbes  her  ap- 
prehensions of  a  defeat  at  lliennopyls.    She 
takes  an  accurate  view  of  the  pass,  chooses  a 
convenient  place  for  an  ambuscade,  and, on  her 
departure  to  the  Persian,  camp  is  surprised  by  a 
reproof  fVom  a  woman  of  an  a^ul  appearance  on 
a  cliff  of  mount  (Eu. 


Ttfx  plain  beyond  Thermopylss  is  girt 
Half  round  by  moimtains,  half  by  Neptune  lav'd. 
The  arduous  ridge  is  broken  deep  in  clefts. 
Which  open  channels  to  pellucid  streams 
In  rapid  flow  sonorous.    Chief  in  fame, 
Spercheos,  boasting  once  hb  poplars  tall, 
Foams  down  a.  stony  bed.    Throughout  the  face 
Of  this  broad  champaign  numberless  are  pitched 
Barbarian  tents.    Along  the  winding  flood 
To  rich  Thessalia's  confines  they  eitend. 
They  fill  the  vallies,  late  profusely  bless'd 
In  Nature's  vary'd  beauties.     Hostile  spears 
Now  bristle  horrid  through  her  languid  shrubs, 
Pale  die  her  flow'rets  under  barb'rous  feet. 
Embracing  ivy  irom  its  rock  is  torn. 
The  lawn,  dismantled  of  its  verdure,  fades. 
The  poplar  groves,  uprooted  from  the  banks. 
Leave  aesoiate  the  stream.    Elab'rate  domes. 
To  Heav^i  devoted  in  recesses  green. 
Had  felt  rude  force,  insensible  and  blind 
To  elegance  and  art    The  statues,  busts, 
The  figurM  vases,  mutilated,  lie 
With  chiseird  cotumnsj  their  engraven  frieze. 
Their  architrave  and  cornice,  all  disjoin^. 

Yc^  unpolluiod,  is  a  part  reservM 
Jn  this  deep  vale,  a  patrimonial  spot 
m  Alcuadian  priuces,  who,  allies 


To  Xerxes,  reign'd  in  Thessaly.    There  glow 

Inviolate  the  shrubs.    There  branch  the  trees. 

Sons  of  the  forest*    Over  downy  moss 

Smooth  walks  and  fragrant,  lucid  here  and  broad. 

There  cIqsM  in  myrtle  under  woodbine  rools, 

Win^  to  retreats  delectable,  to  grots. 

To  sylvan  structures,  bow'rs,  a^  cooling  dells. 

Enlivened  all  and  musical  with  birds 

Of  vocal  sweetness,  in  relucent  plumes 

Innumerably  various.     Lalling  falls 

Of  liquid  crystal  from  perennial  founts 

Attune  their  pebbled  channels.    Here  the  queei^ 

The  noble  dames  of  Persia,  here  the  train 

Of  royal  infents,  each  with  eunuch  guaidi. 

In  richpavirfons,  dazzling  to  the  si^t» 

Pd8sess*d,  remote  from  onset  and  surprise^ 

A  tranquil  station.    Ariana  here, 

ni-destin'd  princess  fimn  Darius  spnmg,  v 

Hangs,  undeiigbted,  o'er  radodious  rilis 

Her  drooping  forehead.    I4>ve-afflicted  fair ! 

All  inharmonioiis  are  the  fieather*d  choirs 

To  her  sad  ear.    From  flow'rs,  and  florid  plants. 

To  her  the  breeees,  waftmg  fresh  porfumes, 

Transmit  no  pleasure.    Sedulous  in  vain. 

Her  tender  slaves  in  harmony  with  lutes 

Of  soothing  sound  their  warbled  voices  blend 

To  charm  her  sadness.    This,  the  precious  part 

Of  Asia's  camp,  Artuchus  holds  in  charge, 

A  satrap,  long  cxperiencM,  who  presides 

O'er  all  the  regal  palaces.     High  rank*d. 

Bold,  resolute,  and  faithful,  he  commands 

The  whole  Sperchean  vale.     In  prospect  rise 

The  distant  navy,,  dancing  on  the  foam, 

Th*  unbounded  camp,  enveloping  the  plain. 

With  Xerxes'  tent,  august  in  structure  plac'd 

A  central  object  to  attract  the  eyea 

Of  subject  millions*    Thither  now  vesoit 

Tigranes  and  Phraortea.    Him  they  find 

Enclos'd  by  princes,  by  illustrious  chiefly 

The  potentates  of  Asia.    Near  his  side 

Abrocomes  and  Hyperantbes  wait. 

His  gallant  brothers,  with  Mazaos  brmve, 

Pandates,  InUphemes,  mighty  kxds, 

Th^r  soqpter'd  master  from  his  radiant  seat 

Looks  down  imperious.    So  the  stately  tow*r 

Of  Belus,  mingling  its  mi^jestic  brow 

With  Heaven's  bright  azure,  from  on  high  surveyed 

The  huge  extent  of  Babykm  with  all 

Her  sumptuous  domes  and. palaces  beneath. 

This  day  his  banners  to  unfurl  in  Greeoe 

The  monarch's  will  decides;  but  4liit  ordatna. 

That  grateful  hymns  should  celebrate  the  name 

Of  Horomazes :  so  the  Persians  eall'd 

The  world's  great  author.    Rob*d  in  purest  white. 

The  Magi  rang'd  before  th'  unfolded  tent 

Fire  blaz'd  beside  them.    Tow'rds  the  sacred  flame 

They  tum'd,  and  sent  their  tuneful  praise  to  Seav'iii 

From  Zoroastres  was  the  song  derived. 
Who  on  the  hills  of  Persia  from  his  cave,     - 
By  flow'rs  environ'd,  and  melodious  founts. 
Which  sooth'd  the  solemn  mansion,  had  revealed. 
How  Horomazes,  radiant  source  of  good. 
Original,  immortal,  framed  the  globe 
In  fruitfulness  and  beauty :  bow  with  stars 
By  him  the  Heav'n's  were  spangled:  how  the  Sun, 
Refulgent  Mithra,  purest  spring  of  light. 
And  genial  warmth,  whence  teeming  Nature  smiles. 
Burst  from  the  east  at  his  creating  voice ; 
When  straight  beyond  the  golden  verge  of  day 
Night  sbow'd  the  hornmrs  of  her  distant  reigo^ 
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Where  Wm^  safl  liatcfat  Arimaniua  firawa'i. 

The  atithor  foul  of  evil :  how  with  rfndee 

Fmm  his  dire  mamion  be  defortn'd  the  works 

Of  Horomases,  tmrnM  to  norious  beat' 

The  loUur  beam  ttiat  foodfal  Earth  mi^ht  parch, 

That  gtreams,  exhalmg,  nright  fonaice  their  beds, 

Whenee  pestilence  and  famine :  hov  the  powY 

Of  Horomazes  in  the  hninan  breast 

BeneroleDce  and  equity  infns'd,  f Hear'n : 

Truthy  temperance,  and    wisdom  spmng  from 

When  Arimaninsblacken'd  all  the  sonl 

WiCh  fiilsdraod  and  injustice,  with  desires 

Inflstiable,  with  Tiolence  and  rege. 

Malignity  aad  folly.    If  the  hand 

Of  Horoma^es  on  precarious  fife 

Sheds  ^wealth  and  pleasure ;  swill  th*  nafensal  god 

With  wild  excess,  or  ai?*ricc  blasts  the  joy. 

"  ThoQ  Uoromazes,  victory  dost  give. 

By  thee  with  feme  the  regal  head  is  crownVI. 

Great  Xerxes  owns  thy  succour.    When  in  stomas 

The  hate  of  direfnl  Arimanius  swell'd 

The  HellespOBt ;  thou  o*er  its  chafing  breast 

Hw  destin'd  master  of  the  world  didst  lead. 

This  day  his  prorated  glories  to  enjoy : 

When  Greece  afiVigjhted  to  his  arms  shall  bend ; 

Er^  as  «t  last  shall  Arimankis  fall 

Before  tliy  might,  and  evil  be  no  more.*^ 

The  Mag^  ceaa'd  their  harmony.    iBehold, 
From  her  tall  ship  between  a  double  row 
Of  naval  warriors,  while  a  golden  ray 
Shoots  fiDm  her  standard,  Artemisia  lands. 
In  her  emrich*d  accoutrements  of  war. 
The  faH-wTought  buckler,  and  high-crested  helm, 
In  Carim  first  devis'd,  across  the  beach 
Her  towering  form  advances.    So  the  pine. 
From  Taurus  hewn  mature  in  spiry  pride. 
Now  by  the  sailor  in  its  canvass  wings 
Vdnminoos,  and  dazzling  pendants  dressM, 
On  Artemisia^s  own  imperial  deck 
Is  seen  to  ris^  and  overtop  the  grove 
Of  crowded  masts  surrounding.    In  her  heart 
Deep  scorn  of  courtly  counsellors  she  bore, 
Who  fin  with  impious  vanity  their  king; 
As  when  he  1ash*d  the  Hellespont  with  rods^ 
Amid  the  billows  cast  a  golden  chain 
To  fetter  Neptmie.    Yet  her  brow  severe 
Inibent  its  rigour  often,  as  she  glanced 
On  her  young  son,  who,  pacmg  near  in  arms 
Of  Carian  guise,  proportion*d  to  his  years, 
LooVd  up,  and  waken*d  by  repeated  smiles 
Maternal  fondness,  melting  in  that  eye. 
Which  soowPd  on  purpled  flatterers.    Her  seat 
At  the  right  hand  of  Xerxes  she  assumes. 
Invited  ;  while  m  adoration  bdw*d 
Tgranes  and  Phraortes.    Prone  they  lay, 
Across  their  foreheads  spread  their  servile  palms. 
As  fitnn  a  present  deity,  too  bright 
For  mortal  vision,  to  conceal  their  eyes- 
At  length  in  abject  phrase  Tigranes  thus. 

"  O  Xerxes,  live  for  ever!  Gracious  lord. 
Who  dost  permit  tl^y  servants  to  approach 
Thy*awful  sight,  and  prostrate  to  coinfess 
Thy  majesty  and  radialkce.    May  the  powV 
Of  Hofomazes  stretch  thy  regal  arm 
0*er  endless  nations  from  the  Indian  shores 
To  whose  wide  floods,  which  beat  Iberian  strands, 
From  northern  Tanais  to  the  source  of  Nile  ! 
Still  from  thy  head  may  Arimanius  bend 
IguoA  thy  Ibes  his  malice !  Yonder  Greeks, 
Ahcsdj^smit  with  frenzy  by  his  wrath. 


Reject  ttry  profler'd  clemency.    Hiey  dioose 
To  magnify  thy  glory 'by  their  fall.,** 

The  monarch,  turning  to  his  brodhers,  spake. 
**  Say,  Hyperanthus,  can  thy  soul  believe 
These  tidings  ?  Sure  these  stores  hare  never  dar*d 
To  face  the  Grecians,  but  delude  our  ears 
With  base  impostures,  which  their  fear  suggests.'* 

He  frown'd,  tmd  Hjrperanthes  calm  reply*d. 
"  O  from  his  servants  may  the  king  avert 
His  indignation  !  Greece  was  fsm'd  of  old 
For  martial  spirit,  aud  a  dauntless  breed. 
I  once  have  try'd  thc>ir  valour.     To  my  words 
Abrocomes  can  witness.    When  thy  site 
And  ours,  Darios,  to  Athenian  shores 
With  Artaphemes  brave  and  Oatis  sent 
Our  tender  youth ;  at  Marathon  we  found,* 
How  weak  the  hope,  that  numbers  could  dismoy 
A  foe,  resolv*d  on  victory  or  death. 
Yet  not,  as  one  contemptible,  or  base. 
Let  me  appear  bc^re  thee.    Though  the  Graeks 
With  such  persisting  courage  be  endu'd, 
Soon  as  the  king  shall  summon  to  the  field. 
He  shall  behold  me  in  the  daog'rous  van 
Ex^  my  spear,  and  pierce  Hie  hostile  ranks. 
Or  sink  beneath  them.**    Xerxes  swi^  rojainM. 

*'  Why  over  Asia,  and  the  Libyan  soil. 
With  all  their  nations  doth  my  potent  arm 
Extend  its-sceptre  ?  Wherefore  do  I  sweep 
Across  the  Earth  with  millions  in  my  train  ? 
Why  shade  the  ocean  "with  unnumbered  sails  ? 
Why  all  this  powY,  unless  th*  almighty*s  will 
Decreed  one  master  to  the  subject  world ', 
And  that  the  Earth^s  extremity  alone 
Should  bound  my  empire  ?  He  for  this  reduc*^ 
The  Niie*s  revolted  sons,  enlarg*ul  my  sway 
With  sandy  Libya,  and  the  sultry  clime 
Of  Ethiopia.     He  foe  this  subdu'd 
The  Hdlespontic  foam,  and  taught  the  sea^ 
Obedience  to  my  nod.    Then  dream  no  more, 
That  Heav*n,  deserting  my  imperial  cause, 
With  courage,  more  than  human,  will  inspire 
Yon  despicable  Grecians,  and  expunge 
Tht*  common  fears  of  nature  from  their  breasts.** 

The  monarch  ceas*d.     Abrocomes  began. 
**  The  king  commands  us  to  reveal  our  thoughts. 
Incredulous  he  hears.    But  time  and  truth 
Not  Horomazes  can  arrest.    Thy  beams 
To  instant  lightening,  Mithra,  maystthou  change 
For  ray  destruction ;  may  th*  offMded  king 
Frown  on  his  servant,  cast  a  toflCbing  eye; 
If  the  assertion  of  my  lips  be  frilse: 
Our  further  march  those  Groeians  will  oppose^**  ' 

Amid  1^*  encircling  peers  Argestes  sat, 
A  potent  prince.    0*er  Sipylus  he  reign'd, 
Whose  verdant  sunrarits  overtook*d  the  waves 
Of  Hermns  and  Piactolus.    Either  stream, 
Enrich'd  by  golden  sands,  a  tribute  pa^'M 
To  this  great  satrap.    Through  the  servile  oonit 
Yet  none  was  found  more  praetis'd  in  the  arts 
Of  mean  submission ;  none  more  skilFd  to  gain 
Hie  royal  favour  ;  none,  who  better  knew 
The  phrase,  the  look,  the  gesture  of  a  slave ; 
None  more  detesting  Artemisia^s  worth, 
By  her  none  more  despis*d.     His  master's  eye 
He  caught,  then  spake.  *'  Display  thy  dazzling  state, 
Thou  deity  of  Asia.     Greece  will  hide 
Before  thy  presence  her  dejected  fitce." 

Last  Artemisia,  rising  stem,  began. 
<*  Why  sits  the  lon|  of  Asia  in  his  tent, 
Unprofltably  wasting  precious  hours 
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In  vain  dSscnssion,  wheiber  yonder  Greeki, 

Kang*d  in  defence  of  that  iihportant  pan. 

Will  fight,  or  tty  ?  A  question  by  the  sword 

To  be  decided.    Still  to  narrow  straits 

By  land,  by  sua  thy  council  hath  coofinM 

Each  enterprise  of  war.     In  numbers  weak 

"f^ice  have  th*  Athenians  in  Euboea's  frith . 

Repuls'd  thy  navy — But  whate*er  thy  will," 

Be  it  ehforcM  by  vigour.    Let  the  king 

The  ditf*renoe  see,  by  trial  in  the  field, 

Between  smooth  sound  and  valour.    Then  dissolve 

These  impotent  debates.    Ascend  thy  car* 

The  future  stage  of  war  thyself  eiplore. 

Behind  thee  leave  the  vanity  of  hope, 

That  such  a  foe  to  splendour  will  submit. 

Whom  Steel,  not  gold,  must  vanquish.  Thou  provide 

Thy  mail,  Argestes.    Not  in  silken  robes. 

Not  as  in  council  with  an  oily  tongue, 

But  spear  to  spear,  and  clanging  shield  to  shield. 

Thou  ttooa  must  grapple  on  a  field  of  blood.*' 

The  king  aros^ — '*  No  more.    Prepare  my  ctr. 
The  Spartan  exile,  Demaratus,  call. 
We  will  ourselves  advance  to^iew  the  foe." 

The  monarch  will'd ;  and  suddenly  he  heard 
His  trampling  horses.    High  on  silver  wheels 
The  iv'ry  car  with  azure  sapphires  shone. 
Cerulean  beryls,  and  tbe  jasper  green. 
The  emerald,  the  ruby's  glowiog  blush^ 
The  Aiming  topaz  with  its  golditn  beam. 
The  pearl,  th'  empurpled  amethyst,  and  all 
The  various  gems,  which  India's  amines  aflbrd 
To  deck  the  pomp  of  kings*     In  bumish'd  gold 
A  sculptured  eagle  from  behind  display'd 
His  stately  neck,  and  o'er  the  royal  head    [steeds, 
Outstretched  his  dazzling  wings.     Eight  geii'rous 
Which  on  the  fam*d  Nissean  plain  were  nurs*d 
In  wintry  Media,  drew  the  radiant  car. 
Not  those  of  old,  to  Hercules  refus'd 
By  false  X^omedon,  nor  they,  which  bore 
The  son  of  Thetis  through  the  scattered  rear 
Of  Troy's  devoted  race,  with  these  might  vie 
In  strength,  or  beauty.     In  obedient  pride 
They  bear  their  lord.     Exulting,  in  the  air 
They  toss  their  foreheads.  On  their  glistening  chests 
The  sihrer  manes  disport.    The  king  ascends. 
Beside  his  footstool  Demaratus  sits. 
The  charioteer  now  shakes  Jth'  efiulgent  reins. 
Strong  Patiramphea.    At  the  signal  bound 
Th'  attentive  steeds ;  .the  chariot  flies :  behind, 
Ten  thousand  borse  in  thunder  sweep  the  field. 
Down  to  the  sea-beat  margin,  on  a  plain 
Of  vast  expansion,  in  battalia  wait 
The  eastern  bands.    To  these  th'  imperial  wheels, 
By  princes  followed  in  a  hundred  cars, 
Pro^d.    The  queen  of  Caria  and  her  ion 
With  Hyperanthes  rode.     The  king's  approach 
Swift  through  the  wide  arrangement  is  proclaimed. 
He  now  draws  nigh.    Th'  innumerable  host , 
Roll  back  by  nations,  and  admit  their  lord 
With  all  his  satraps.     As  from  crystal  domes. 
Built  underneath  an  arch  of  pendent  seas, 
When  that  stem  pow*r,  whose  trident  rules  the  floods, 
With  each  cerulean  deity  ascends, 
Thron'd  in  his  pearly  chariot,  all  the  deep 
Divides  its  bosom  to  th'  emerging  god ; 
So  Xerxes  rode  between  the  Asian  world. 
On  either  side  receding :  when,  as  down 
Th'  immeasurable  ranks  his  sight  was  lost, 
A  momentary  gloom  o'ercast  his  mind» 
While  this  reflection  fiU'd  his  eyes  with  tears ; 


That,  soon  as  time  a  hvndred  yean  had  told# 

Not  one  among  those  miUioos  should  survive. 

Whence  to  obscure  thy  pride  arose  that  ciloud  } 

Was  it,  that  once  humanity  oould  touch 

A  tyrant's  breast  ?  Or  rather  did  thy  soul 

Repine,  O  Xerxes,  at  the  bitter  thought. 

That  all  thy  pow'r  was  mortal  ?  ^ut  the  veil 

Of  sadness  soon  forsook  his  brightning  eye, 

A%  with  adoring  awe  those  millions  bow'd^ 

And  to  his  heart  relentless  pride  recaU'd* 

Elate  the  dungled  prospect  he  surveys 

Of  gliti'ring  files  unnumber'd,  chariots  scyth*d. 

On  thund'ring  axles  roll'd,  and  haughty  steeds* 

In  sumptuous  trappings  clad,  barbaric  pomp. 

While  gorgeous  banners  to  the  Sun  expand 

Their  streaming  volumes  of  relucent  gold, 

Preeminent  amidst  tiaras  gemm'd, 

Engraven  helmets,  shields  emboss'd,  and  speara 

In  number  equal  to  the  bladed  grass. 

Whose  living  green  in  vernal  beauty  clothes 

Thessalia's  vale.    What  powers  of  sounding  verse 

Can  to  the  mind  present  th^  amizing  scene  ? 

Not  thee,  whom  Rumour's  fabling  voice  delights. 

Poetic  I'ancy,  to  my  aid  I  call ; 

But  thou,  historic  Troth,  support  my  song. 

Which  shall  the  various  multitude  display, 

Their  arms,  their  manners,  and  their  native  seats* 

The  Persians  first  in  scaly  corselets  shone, 
A  geh'rous  nation,  worthy  to  ei\ioy 
The  liberty  their  injur'd  fathers  lost. 
Whose  arms  for  Cyrus  overtuiTi'd  the  strength. 
Of  Babylon  and  Sardis.     Pow'r  advanced 
The  victor's  head  above  his  country^s  laws. 
Their  tongues  were  pracris'd  in  the  words  of  truth. 
Their  limbs  iour'd  to  ev'ry  manly  toil. 
To  brace  the  bow,  to  rule  th'  impetuous  steed. 
To  dart  the  javelin ;  but,  untaught  to  form 
The  ranks  of  war,  with  unconnected  force. 
With  inefiebtual  fortitude  they  rush'd. 
As  on  a  fence  of  adamant,  to  pierce 
Th'  indissoluble  phalanx.     Lances  short. 
And  osier-woven  targets  they  oppos'd 
To  weighty  Grecian  spears,  and  massy  shields. 
On  ev'ry  head  tiaras  rose  like  tow*r8, 
Impenetrable.    With  a  golden  gloss 
Blaz'd  their  gay  sandals,  and  the  floating  reins 
Of  each  proud  courser.    Daggers  on  their  thighs^ 
Well-fumish'd  quivers  on  their  shoulders  hung. 
And  strongest  bows  of  mighty  size  they  bore. 
Resembling  these  in  arms,  the  Medes  are  seen,  • 
The  Cissians  and  Hyrcanians.    Media  once 
Fipm  her  bleak  mountains  aw'd  the  subject  east. 
Her  kings  in  cold  Ecbatana  were  thron'd. 
The  Gssians  marchM  from  Susa's  regal  walls. 
From  sultry  fields,  o'erspread  with  branching  palms. 
And  white  with  lilies,  watered  by  the  floods 
Of  fam'd  Choaspes.     His,  transparent  wave 
The  costly  goblet  wafts  to  Persia's  kings. 
All  other  streams  the  royal  lip  disdains. 
Hyrcania's  race  forsook  their  fruitful  clime, 
Dark  in  the  shadows  of  expanding  oaks, 
To  Ceres  dear  and  Bacchus.    There  the  com. 
Bent  by  its  foodful  burden,  sheds,  unreap'd. 
Its  plenteous  seed,  impregnating  the  soil 
With  future  harvests ;  while  in  ev'ry  wood 
Their  precious  labours  on  the  loaden  bouglis 
The  honey 'd  swarms  pursue.     Assyria's  sons 
Display  their  brazen  casques,  unskilful  work 
Of  rude  barbarians.     Each  sustains  a  mace^ 
O'erlaid  with  iron.     Near  Euphrates'  banks 
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Within  the  mighty  Babykmtan  gates 

They  dwell,  and  where  still  mightier  once  in  sway 

Old  Nimis  reared  its  head,  th*  imperial  seat 

Of  eldest  tyrants.    These  Chaldsa  joins. 

The  land  €f  shepherds.    From  the  pastores  wide 

There  Belns  first  discemM  the  Tarious  course 

Of  Heav*!!^  bright  planets,  and  the  clust'ring  stars 

With  names  dtstingntsh*d ;  whence   himself  was 

the  first  of  guds.  His  sky-ascending  fane    [deem'd 

Id  Babylon  the  prood  Assyrians  raised. 

Drawn  from  the  boonteoas  soil,  by  Ochus  lav^d. 

Hie  Bactrians  stood,  and  rough  in  skins  of  goats 

The  Farieanian  archers.    Caspian  ranks 

From  barren  mountains,  from  the  joyless  coast 

Around  the  stormy  lake,  whose  name  they  bore, 

Their  scimitars  upheld,  and  cany  bows. 

The  Indian  tribes,  a  threefold  host  compose. 

Part  guide  the  courser,  pant  the  rapid  car. 

The  rest  on  Coot  within  the  bending  cane    . 

For  slaughter  fix  the  iron-pointed  reed. 

They  o'er  the  Indus  finom  the  distant  verge 

Of  Ganges  passing*  left  a  region,  lov'd 

By  larish  Nature.    There  the  season  bland 

Bestows  a  double  harvest.    HooeyM  shrubs. 

The  cinnamon,  the  spikenard,  bless  their  fidds. 

Array'd  in  native  wealth,  each  warrior  shines. 

Hb  ears  bright-beaming  pendants  grace  j  his  hands, 

lijictrcled,  wear  a  bracelet,  starred  with  gems. 

Such  «ere  the  nations,  who  to  Xerxes  sent 

Their  mingled  aids  of  infantry  and  horse. 

Now,  Muse*  recite,  what  multitudes  obscur'd 
The  plain  on  foot,  or  elevated  high 
Oq  martial  axles,  or  on  camels  beat 
The  loosened  mould.    The  Parlhians  first  appear. 
Then  weak  in  numbers,  from  unfruitful  hills, 
Fron)  woodsi,  nor  yet  for  warlike  steeds  renownfd. 
Near  them  the  Sogdians,  Dadices  arrange, 
Gandarians  and  Cborasmians.    Sacian  throngs 
From  oold  imaus  pour'd,  from  Oxus'  wave, 
From  Cyra,  built  on  laxartes'  brink, 
A  bound  of  Persians  empire.     Wild,  untam'd, 
To  fury  prone,  their  deserts  they  forsook. 
A  bow,  a  fislchion,  and  a  pond'rous  axe 
The  savage  legions  arm*d.    A  pointed  casque 
O'er  epch  grim  visage  rear'd  an  iron  cone, 
la  arms  likie  Persians  the  Saranges  stood. 
Bigb,  as  their  knees,  the  shapely  buskins  clupg 
Around  their  legs.     Magnificent  they  trod 
lo  garments  richly  tinctur*d.     Next  are  seen 
The  Pactian,  Mycian,  and  the  Utian  train, 
In  skins  of  goats  rude- vested.     But  in  spoils 
Of  tawny  lions,  and  of  spotted  palds 
The  graceful  range  of  Ethiopians  shows 
An  equal  stature,  and  a  beauteous  frame. 
Their  torrid  region  had  imbrown'd  their  cheeks. 
And  curl'd  their  jetty  locks.     In  ancient  song 
Henown*d  for  justice,  riches  they  disdained, 
Astbes  to  virtue.     From  their  scat  remote. 
On  Ntlus*  ver^  above  th^  Egyptian  bound, 
Forc*d  by  their  king's  malignity  and  pride. 
These  friends  of  hospitality  and  peace. 
Themselves  uniqjur^d,  wage  reluctant  war 
Against  a  land,  whose  climate,  and  whoi|e  name 
To  them  were  strange.    With  hardest  stone  they 
The  rapid  arrow.     Bows  four  cubits  long,      [point 
Formed  of  elastic  branches  from  the  palm. 
They  carry ;  knotted  clubs,  and  lances,  arm*d 
With  horns  of  goats.    Tlie  Paphlagonians  march*d, 
From  where  Carambis  with  projected  brows 
O'erlooks  the  dusky  Euxin,  wjapt  in  mists, 


From  where  through  flowers,  which  ptinthisvft' 

ry*d  banks, 
Parthenius  flows.    The  Ligyan  bands  succeed  i 
The  Matienians,  Mariandenians  next ; 
To  them  the  Syrian  multitudes,  who  range 
Among  the  cedars  on  the  shaded  ridge 
Of  Libanus ;  who  cultivate  the  glebe, 
Wide-water'd  by  Orontes ;  who  reside 
Near  Daphne's  grove,  or  pluck  from  loaded  palmf 
The  foodful  date,  which  clusters  on  the  plains  - 
Of  rich  Damascus.     All,  who  bear  .the  name 
Of  Cappadocians,  swell  the  Syrian  host. 
With  those,  who  gather  from  the  fragrant  shrub 
The  aromatic  balsam,  and  extract 
Its  milky  juice  along  the  lovely  side 
Of  Jordan,  winding,  till  immers'd  he  sleeps 
Beneath  a  pitchy  surface,  which  obscures 
Th*  Asphaltic  pool.    The  Phrygians  then  advance. 
To  them  their  ancient  colony  are  join'd, 
Armenia's  sons.    These  see  the  gushing  founts 
Of  strong  Euphrates  cleave  the  yielding  earth. 
Then,  wide  in  lakes  expanding,  bide  the  plain; 
Whence  with  collected  waters,  fierce  and  deep. 
If  is  passage  rending  through  diminished  rocks. 
To  Babylon  he  foams.     Not  so  the  stream 
Of  8o(t  Araxes  to  the  Caspian  glides ; 
He,  stealing  imperceptibly,  sustains 
The  green  profusion  of  Armenia's  meads. 
Now  strange  to  view,  in  similar  attire. 
Rut  far  unlike  in  manners  to  the  Greeks, 
Appear  the  Lydians.     Wantonness  and  sport 
Were  all  their  care.     Beside  Caijster's  briuk. 
Or  smooth  Maeander,  winding  silent  by. 
Beside  Pactoiean  waves,  among  tlie  vines 
Of  Timolus  rising,  or  the  wealthy  tide 
Of  golden- sanded  Hemius,  they  allnire 
The  sight,  enchanted  by  the  grateful  dance ; 
Or  with  melodious  sweetness  charm  the  air, 
And  mek  to  softest  langui&hment  the  souL 
What  to  the  field  of  danger  could  incite 
These  tender  sons  of  luxury?  The  lash 
Of  their  fell  sovereign  drove  their  shivering  backs  ' 
Through  hail  and  tempest,  which  eiirag'd  the  maiiv' 
And  shook  beneath  their  trembling  steps  the  pile, 
Coi^oiniiig  Asia  and  the  wcsteni  world. 
To  them  Moeonia  hot  with  sulph'rous  mines 
Unites  her  trooyis.     No  tree  adorns  their  fields, 
Unbless'd  by  verdure.     Ashes  hide  the  soil ; 
Black  are  the  rocks,  and  ev'ry  bill  deform'd 
By  conflagration.     Helmets  press  their  hrows. 
Two  dai-ts  they  brandish.     On  their  woolly  vests 
A  sword  is  girt ;  and  hairy  hides  compose 
I'heir  buckleVs  round  and  small.    The  ^lysians  left 
Olyqipus  wood-eovelop*d,  left  the  meads, 
Wasb'd  by  Caicus,  and  the  baneful  tide 
Of  Lycus,  nurse  to  serpents.     Next  advance 
An  ancient  nation,  who  iu  early  times 
By  Trojan  arms  assail'd,  their  native  land  . 
Fistiieni'd  less  dear  than  freedoq^,  and  exohang'd 
Their  seat  on  Strymon,  where  in  Thrace  he  pours 
A  freezing  current,  for  the  distant  flood 
Of  fishy  Sangar.    These,  Bithynians  nam'd, 
Their  habitation  to  the  sacred  feet 
Of  Dindymus  extend.    Yet  there  they  groan 
Beneath  oppression,  and  their  freedom  mourn 
On  Saggar  now,  as  once  on  Strymon  lost 
I'he  ruddy  skins  of  foxes  cloth'd  their  heads. 
Their  shields  were  fasfaion'd  like  the  homed  Mooo. 
A  vest  embrac'd  their  bodies ;  while  abroad, 
Ting'd  with  uunumberM  hues,  a  mantle  flow'd.     ' 
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But  olJher  Thradans,  who  thdV  fjrmer  name 
Ketaio'd  in  AsUt  falgent  morions  wore. 
With  boTM  of  butf^  in  imitating  brass, 
Cnrv'd  o*er  tbe  crested  ridge.     PhoeiHcian  cloth 
Their  legs  infolded.    Wont  to  chase  the  wolf, 
A  hunter's. spear  they  grasp'd.    What  nations  still 
On  either  side  of  Xerxes,  while  he  passed, 
Their  huge  array  discov^dng,  swell  his  soul 
With  more  than  mortal  pride  ?    The  clust^r'd  hands 
Of  Mbschiens  and  Macronians  now  appear, 
The  MdsynoBcians,  who,  on  berries  f^, 
hi  wooden  towVs  along  the  Pontic  sands 
Kc^pose  their  painted  limbs ;  the  mirthful  race 
Of  Tkbarenians  next,  whose  careless  minds 
Delight  in  play  and  langhter.    Then  advance 
In  garments,  buckled  on  their  spacious  chests, 
A  people,  d^inM  in  eternal  vcrie, 
EtrSa  tome,  sublime  MoDonrdes,  to  live. 
These  are  the  Milyans.    Solymi  their  name 
In  tliy  celestial  strains,  Pisidift's  hills 
llieir  dwelling.    Once  a  fonniHable  train 
Tbay  fac*d  the  strong  Betiert^hon  in  war. 
Now  doom'd  a  more  tremendous  foe  to  meet. 
Themselves  unnerv'd  by  thraldom,  they  must  leave 
Their  patrid  bodies  to  the  dogs  of  Greece. 
The  Marians  follow.     Next  is  knB%  host, 
Drawn  from  a  region  horrid  all  in  thon, 
A  dreary  waste  of  sands,  which  mock  the  toil 
Of  patient  calture ;  save  one  faronr'd  spot. 
Which  from  the  wild  emerges  like  an  isle, 
AttirM  in  verdure,  intenrper'd  with  vines 
Of  gen'rous  nurture,  yielding  juice  which  scorns 
The  injuries  of  time :  yet  Nature's  hand 
Had  sown  their  rocks  with  coral;  had  enrich*d 
Their  desert  hiUi  ^Hh  veins  of  sapphires  blue. 
Which  on  the  turban  shine.    On  ev*ry  neck 
The  coral  blushes  through  the  numVous  throng. 
The  AUarodians  and  Sasperian  bands, 
Equipp*d  like  Colchians,  wield  a  falchion  small. 
Their  heads  are  guarded  by  a  helm  of  wood. 
Their  lances  short,  of  hides  tmdress*d  their  shields. 
The  Colchians  marched  from  Fhasis,  firom  the  strand. 
Where  onoe  Medea,  fiur  enchantress,  stood, 
Aad,  vond'ring,  view'd  the  first  advent'rons  keel. 
Which  cut  the  Pontic  foam.     Prom  Argo*s  side 
The  demigods,  descended.    They  repair*d 
To  her  fell  sire*s  inhospitable  hall. 
His  bloommg  graces  Jason  there  disclotf'd. 
With  ev'ry  art  of  eloquence  divine 
He  daimM  the  golden  fleece.    The  virgin  heard, 
She  gaz'd  in  fatal  ravishment,  and  lov^d. 
Then  to  the  hero  she  resigns  her  heart 
Her  magic  tames  the  bruen-fboted  bulls. 
She  lulls  the  sleepless  dragon.    O'er  the  main 
He  wafts  the  goloen  prize,  and  generous  fair. 
The  destiii'd  victim  of  his  treach'rous  vows. 
The  hostile  Colchians  then  puren'd  their  flight 
In  vain.    By  ancient  enmity  inflamed, 
Ofr  to  recall  the  long-fisrgetten  wrongs 
CompeUVl  by  Xerxes,  now  they  menace  Greece 
With  desolation.    Next  in  Median  garb 
A  crowd  appeared,  who  left  the  peopled  isles 
In  Persia's  gulf,  sind  round  Arabia  strewn, 
^me  in  thehr  native  topaz  were  adora'd. 
From  Ophiodes,  from  Topazns  sprung ; 
Some  in  the  shells  of  tortoises,  which  brood 
Aromid  Casitis'  verge.    For  battle  range 
fhose,  who  reside,  where,  all  beset  with  palms, 
Erythras  lies  entombed,  a  potent  king, 
Who  namM  of  «kl  the  £rftCnmi  maio. 


On  chariots  scyth'd  the  Libjrans  sat,  aitay*d 

In  skins  tetrifle,  brandishing^  then*  dart!) 

Of  wood,  well-temper*d  in  the  hardening  flames. 

Not  Libya's  deserts  from  tyrannic  sway 

COfdd  hide  her  sons^  much  less  could  freedom  dwell 

Amid  the  plenty  of  Arabia's  fields : 

Where  ^icy  Cassia,  where  the  fragrant  reed. 

Where  mjrrrh,  and  hallowM  frankincense  peifmne 

The  Zeph3rr's  wing.     A  how  of  largest  size 

Th*  Arabian  carries.    O'er  his  lucid  vest 

Loose  floats  a  mantle,  on  his  shoulder  dasp'd. 

Two  chosen  myriads  on  the  lofty  hacks 

Of  camels  rode,  who  matched  the  fleetest  horse. 

Such  were  the  mj^mbers,  which,  from  Asia  lad* 
In  'base  prEMtration  bow'd  before  the  wheels 
Of  Xerxes'  chariot    Yet  what  legions  more 
The  Maltan  sand  o'^hadow  ?    Forward  rolls 
The  regal  car  through  nations,  who  in  arms. 
In  ordered  ranks  imlike  tlie  orient  tribes, 
Upheld  the  spear  and  buckler.   "  But,  untaught 
To  bend  the  servile  knee,  erect  they  stood ; 
Unless  that,  mourning  o*er  the  shameful  weight 
Of  their  new  bondage,  some  their  brows  depresM^tf, 
Their  arms  with  grief  distaining.     Enrbpe's  sons 
Were  these,  whom  Xerxes  by  resistless  force 
Had  gather*d  round  his  standards.   Murm  Ving  here^ 
The  SODS  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  rang'd ; 
Here  on  his  steed  the  brave  Tbessalian  frownM ; 
There  pin*d  reluctant  multitudes,  of  Greece 
Redundant  plants,  in  colonies  dispersed 
Between  Byzantium,  and  the  Malian  bay. 

Through  all  the  nations,  who  adored  his  pride, 
Or  fearM  his  pow'r,  the  monarch  now  was  pass'd; 
Nor  yet  among  those  millions  could  be  found 
One,  who  in  beauteous  feature  might  compare, 
O^  towering  size  with  Xerxes.    O  possessM 
Of  all  but  virttte,  doom*d  to  show  how  mean. 
How  weak  withont  her  is  unbounded  pow'r. 
The  charm  of  beauty,  and  the  Maze  of  state. 
How  insecure  of  happiness,  how  vain  t 
'niou,  who  couldst  mourn  thecommon  lot,  by  Heaven 
Prom  none  withheld,  which  oft  to  thousands  prot€» 
Their  only  refuge  from  a  tyrant's  rage ; 
Whid)  in  consuming  sickness,  age,  or  pain 
Becomes  at  last  a  soothing  hope  to  all : 
Thou,  who  couldst  weep,  that  Nature's  gentle  hand 
Should  lay  her  weary'd  ofipring  in  the  tomb  ; 
Yet  couldst  remorseless. from  their  peaceful  seats 
Lead  fialf  the  nations,  victims  to  thy  pride, 
To  fomine,  plague,  and  massacre  a  prey ; 
What  didst  thou  merit  from  the  injut'd  worid  ? 
What  suff*  rings  to  compensate  for  the  tears 
Of  Asia's  mothers,  for  unpeopled  realms, 
For  all  this  waste  of  Nature  ?  On  his  host 
Th*  exulting  monarch  bends  his  haughty  sight. 
To  Demaratus  then  dunects  his  voice. 

'*  My  father,  great  Darins,  to  thy  mind 
Recall,  O  Spartan.    Gracious  he  receiv'd 
Thy  wand'ring  steps,  expell'd  their  native  home. 
My  favour  too  remember.    To  beguile 
Thy  benefoctor,  and  disfigure  truth, 
Would  ill  become  thee.    With  oonsid'rate  eyes 
Look  back  on  these  battalions.    Now  declare. 
If  yonder  Grecians  will  oppose  their  march." 

To  him  the  exile.    '*  Deem  not^  mighty  lord, 
I  will  deceiTC  thy  goodness  by  a  tale 
To  give  them  glory,  who  degraded  mine. 
Nor  be  the  king  offended,  while  I-  use 
The  voice  of  truth.    The  Spartans  never  fly.** 

Contemptuoitf  smil'd  the  monarch,  and  resumed* 
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"  Wilt  thon,  \n  IjMedanKNi  once  sopreme, 
Encouoler  twenty  Peniam  ?  Yet  these  Greeks 
Id  freater  4ispropofftioD  must  engmge 
Onr  host  to  morroiR."    Demamtus  then. 

"  By  single  combat  were  the  trial  vain 
To  sh>ya  tbe  powV  of  well-onited  force, 
Which  oft  by  military  skill  siirnkwirts 
The  vetg^ht  of  nixmbers.   Prince,  the  diflf rence  learn 
Between  thy  warriors  and  the  sons  of  Greece. 
The  flow'r,  the  safeguard  of  thy  nuin'roos  camp 
Are  ttiercenaries.    These  are  canton'd  roufid 
Thy  provinces.    No  fertile  field  demands 
Their  painfnl  hand  to  break  the  (allow  glebe. 
Them  to  the  noon-day  toil  no  harvest  calls. 
Nor  on  the  mountam  falls  the  stubborn  oak 
By  their  laborious  axe.    Their  watchftil  eyes 
Obaervtt  not  how  the  flocks  and  heifers  feed. 
To  them  of  wealth,  of  all  posMssions  void, 
The  name  of  country  with  an  empty  sound 
Plies  o*er  the  car,  nor  warms  their  joyless  hearts. 
Who  diaie  no  ooontry.    Needy,  yet  in  scorn 
Kejectia^  labocnr,  wretched  by  their  wants. 
Yet  profligate  through  indolence,  with  limbs 
Eomated  and  soft,  with  minds  corrupt. 
From  misery,  debauchery,  and  sloth. 
Are  these  to  battle  drawn  against  a  (be, 
IVain'd  in  gymnastic  exercise  and  arms, 
loor'd  to  hardship,  and  the  child  of  toil. 
Wont  throogh  the  freezing  show'r,  the  wintry  stonn 
O'er  his  own  glebe  the  tardy  ox  to  goad. 
Or  in  the  Sun's  impetuous  heat  to  glow 
Beneath  the  burden  of  hts  yeHow  sheaves  ; 
Whence  on  himself,  on  her,  whose  fiiithful  arms 
hifold  him  joyful,  on  a  growing  race,        « 
l^Hiich  glad  his  dwelling,  plenty  he  bestows 
With  independence.    When  to  battle  callM, 
For  them  Itts  dearest  comfort,  and  his  care. 
And  for  the  harvest  promised  to  his  toil. 
He  lifts  the  shield,  nor  shuns  unequal  force. 
Such  are  the  troops  of  ev'ry  state  in  Greece. 
One  only  jrields  a  breed  more  warlike  stilt. 
Of  whom  selected  bands  appear  in  sight. 
All  citizens  of  Sparta.    They  the  glebe 
Have  never  tum*d,  nor  bound  the  golden  sheaf. 
They  are  devoted  to  severer  tasks 
For  war  alone,  their  sole  delight  and  care. 
From  ioCsncy  to  manhood  they  are  train'd 
To  winter  watches,  to  inclement  skies, 
lb  phmge  through  torrents,  brave  the  tusky  boar, 
To  arms  and  wounds ;  a  discipline  of  pain 
So  fierce^  so  constant,  that  to  them  a  camp 
With  all  its  hardships  is  a  sea)  of  rest, 
And  war  itself  remission  from  their  toil." 

*'  Thy  words  are  folly/'  with  redoubted  scorn 
Retimis  the  awnarch.    "  Doth  not  freedom  dwell 
Among  the  Spartans?  Therefore  will  they  shun 
Supenor  foes»    The  unrestrained  and  free 
Will  fly  fioD  danger;  while  my  vassals,  bom 
To  absiolote  oonlrolmeot  from  their  king, 
Know,  If  th'  allotted  station  they  desert. 
The  scourge  awaits  them,  and  my  heavy  wrath.** 

To  this  the  exile.    '*  O  conceive  not,  prince, 
Hiat  S|Mirtans  want  an  object,  where  to  fix 
Their  eyes  in  rev'rence,  in  obedient  dread. 
To  them  more  awfnl,  than  the  name  of  king  ^ 
To  Asia's  tremblmg  millions,  is  the  law; 
Whose  sacred  voice  enjoins  thera  to  confront 
t'nnamber*d  foes,  to  vanquish,  or  to  die." 

Here  Denaratns  pauses.    Xerxes  halls. 
Its  loQg  deflrle  Thermopyte  present*. 


The  satraps  leave  their  cars.    On  foot  they  form 
A  spleridid  oib  aroimd  their  lord.    By  chance 
The  Spartans  then  composM  th*  external  guard. 
They,  in  a  martial  exercise  employed. 
Heed  not  the  monarch,  or  his  gaudy  train  ; 
But  poise  the  upear,  protended,  as  in  fight ; 
Or  lift  their  adverse  shields  in  single  strife; 
Or,  trooping,  forward  rush,  retreat  and  wheel 
In  ranks  unbroken,  and  with  equal  feet :  ^ 
While  others  calm  beneath  their  po1ish*d  helms 
Draw  down  their  hair,  whose  length  of  sable  curls 
O'erspread  then'  necks  with  terrour.    Xerxes  her* 
The  exile  questions.  -  "  What  do  these  intend. 
Who  with  assiduous  hands  adjust  their  hair?** 

To  whom  the  Spartan.     *<  O  imperial  lord, 
Such  is  their  custom,  to  adorn  their  heads. 
When  foil  dctermin'd  to  encounter  death. 
Bring  down  thy  nations  in  resplendent  steel ; 
Arm,  if  thou  canst,  the  general  race  of  man. 
All,  who  possess  the  regions  unexplor'd 
Beyond  the  Ganges,  al^  whose  wandViug  il^ 
Above  the  Caspian  rtM^  the  Scytfaiaa  wM 
With  those,  who  drink  the  secret  fonnt  of  IVilc : 
Yet  to  Laconian  bosoms  sbhH  dismay 
Remain  a  stranger."     Fervour  from  his  lips 
Thus  breaks  aloud  ;  when,  gushing 'front  his  eyes. 
Resistless  grief  overflows  his  cheeks.     Aside 
His  head  he  turns.    He  weeps  in  copious  streams. 
The  keen  remembrance  of  his  former  state, 
His  dignity,  his  greatness,  and  the'sight 
Of  tlKMse  brave  ranks,  which  thus  unshaken  stood. 
And  spread  amazement  through  the  world  in  arms. 
Excite  these  sorrows.     His  impas8:on'd  looks 
Review  the  godlike  warriors,  who  beneath 
His  standard  once  victorious^fought,  who  call'd 
Him  once  their  king,  their  leader ;  then  agaiii, 
O'ercharg'd  with  anguish,  he  bedews  with  tears 
His  rev'rend  1>eard,  in  agony  bemoans 
His  faded  honours,  his  illustrious  name 
Forgotten  long,  his  majesty  defil'd 
By  exile,  by  dependence.     So  obscur'd 
By  sordid  moss,  and  ivy*s  creeping  leaf. 
Some  princely  palace,  or  stupendous  ficine, 
Maguificent  in  ruin  nods ;  where  Time 
From  under  shelving  architraves  hath  mow*d 
The  column  down,  and  cleft  the  pond'rous  dome. 

Not  unobserv'd  by  Hyperanthes,  moon/d 
Th'  unhappy  Spartan.    Kindly  in  his  own 
He  press'd  the  exile's  hand,  and  thus  humane. 

*'  O  Dcmaratus,  in  this  grief  I  see. 
How  just  thy  praises  of  LAConia's  state. 
Though  cherish 'd  here  with  universal  love^ 
Tbou  still  deplor'st  thy  absence  from  her  facci^ 
Howe'er  averse  to  thine.     But  swift  relief 
From  indignation  borrow.    Call  to  mind         * 
Thy  injuries.    Th'  auspicious  fortune  bless. 
Which  led  thee  far  from  calumny  and  firaud« 
To  peace,  to  honour  in  the  Persian  court" 

As  Demaratus  with  a  grateful  mind 
His  answer  was  preparing,  Persia's' king 
Stem  interrupted.    '*  Soon  as  morning  shineii. 
Do  you,  Tigranes  and  Phradrtes,  head 
The  Modes  and  Cissians.     Bring  these  Oreciana. 
bound." 

This  said,  the  monarch  to  his  camp  returns. 
Th'  attendant  princes  reascend  their  cart. 
Save  Hyperanthes,  by  the  Carian  queen 
Detain'd,  who  thus  began.     '*  Impartial,  brave^ 
NnrsM  in  a  court,  yet  virtuous,  let  my  heart 
To  thee  its  feelings  undisguis'd  reveal. 
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Thou  hear'st  thy  royal  brother.    He  demands 
These  Grecians  bound.    Why  stops  his  mandate 

there? 
Why  not  command  the  mountains  to  remove, 
Or  sink  to  level  plains.    Yon  Spartans  view, 
Their  weighty  arms,  their  countenance.    To  die 
My  gratitude  instructs  me  in  the  cause 
Of  our  imperial  master.    To  succeed 
Is  not  within  the  shadow  of  my  hopes 
At  this  dire  pass.    What  evil  genius  sways } 
Tigranes*  false  Argestes,  and  the  rest 
In  name  a  council,  ceaseless  have  opposed 
My  dictates,  oft  repeated  in  despite 
Of  purpled  flatt'rers,  to  embark  a  force, 
Which,  pouring  on  Laconia,  might  conHne 
These  sons  of  valour  to  their  own  defence* 
Vain  are  my  words.    The  royal  ear  admits 
Their  spund  alone ;  while  adulation^s  notes 
In  syren  sweetness  penetrate  his  heart. 
There  lodge  ensnaring  mischief.*'    In  a  sigh. 
To  her  the  prince.     **  O  faithful  to  thy  lord, 
DtscreeC  adviser,  and  in  action  firm, 
*  What  can  I  answer?  My  afflicted  soul 
Must  seek  its  refuge  in  a  feeble  hope. 
Thou  mayst  be  partial  to  thy  Doric  race, 
Mayst  magnify  our  danger.    Let  me  hope. 
Whatever  the  danger,  if  extreme,  believe 
That  Hyperanthes  for  his  prince  can  bleed. 
Not  with  less  zeal  than  Spartans  for  their  laws.'* 

They  separate.    To  Xerxes  he  repairs. 
The  queen,  surrounded  by  the  Carian  guard, 
Stays  and  retraces  with  sagacious  ken 
The  destined  field  of  war,  the  vary*d  space, 
Its  depth,  its  confine!  both  of  hill  and  sea. 
Meantime  a  scene  more  splendid  hath  allur'd 
Her  son's  attention.     His  transported  sight 
until  ecstasy,  like  worship,  long  pursues 
The  pomp  of  Xerxes  in  retreat,  the  throlie, 
Which  show'd  their  idol  to  the  nations  round, 
The  bounding  steeds,  caparisonM  in  gold. 
The  plumes,  the  chariots,  standards.     He  excites 
Her  care,  cxpress'd  in  these  pathetic  strains. 

'**  Look  on  the  king  with  gratitude.     His  sire 
Protected  thine.     Himself  upholds  our  state. . 
By  loyally  inflexible  repay 
ThjB  obligatioii.     To  immortal  powers 
The  adoration  of  thy  soul  confine ; 
And  look  undazzh^  on  the  pomp  of  man, 
Most  weak  when  highest.    Tlien  the  jealous  gods 
Watch  to  supplant  him.  They  his  paths,  his  courts. 
His  chambers  fill  with  flattVy's  poisonous  swarms, 
"Whose  honey'd  bane,  by  kingly  pride  devoured, 
Consumas  the  health  of  kingdoms."    Here  the  boy 
By  an  attention,  which  surpassed  his  years. 
Unlocks  her  inmost  bosom.     "  Thrice  accuis'd 
Be  those,"  th'  Indignant  heroine  pursues, 
'*  Those,  who  have  tempted  their  imperial  lord 
To  that  prepost'rous  arrogance,  which  cast 
Chains  in  the  deep  to  manacle  the  waves. 
Chastised  with  stripes  in  Heaven's  oflended  sight 
The  Hellespont,  and  fondly  now  demands 
The  Spartans  bound.   -O  child,  my  soul's  delight, 
Train'd  by  my  care  to  equitable  sway. 
And  imitation  of  the  gods  by  deeds 
To  merit  their  protection,  heed  my  voice. 
They,  who  alone  can  tame,  or  swell  the  floods. 
Compose  the  winds,  or  guide  their  strong  career, 
Overwhelming  human  greatness,  will  oopfound 
Such  vanity  in  mortals.    On  our  fleet 
Their  indigrnation  bath  already  fallen. 


Perhaps  our  boasted  army  is  prepared 

A  prey  for  death,  to  vindicate  their  powV.** 

This  said,  a  curious  search  in  ev'ry  part 
Her  eye  renews.    Adjoining  to  the  straits, 
Fresh  bloom 'd  la  thicket  of  entwining  shrub% 
A  seeming  fence  to  some  sequestered  ground. 
By  travellers  unbeaten*     Swift  her  guards 
AddressM  their  spea|«  to  part  the  pliant  boughs. 
Held  back,  they  yield  a  passage  to  the  queen. 
And  princely  boy.    Delicious  to  tlietr  sight 
Soft  dales,  meandVing,  show  their  flow'ry  lapa 
Among  rude  piles  of  Nature.     In  their  sides 
Of  rock  are  mansions  hewn ;  nor  loaden  trees 
Of  oluster'd  fruit  are  wanting :  but  no  sound. 
Except  of  brooks  in  ranrmur,  and  the  song 
Of  winged  warblen,  meets  the  listening  ear. 
No  grazing  herd,  no  fiock,  nor  human  fiDnn 
Is  seen,  no  careful  husband  at  his  toil, 
Beside  her  threshold  no  industrious  wife. 
No  playful  child.    Instructive  to  her  son 
The  princess  then.     '*  Already  these  abodes 
Are  desolate. .  Ouoe  happy  in  their  homes, 
Th*  inhabitants  forsake  them.     Pleasing  scene 
Of  Nature's  bounty,  soon  will  savage  Mars 
Deform  the  lovely  ringleto  of  thy  shrubs, 
And  coarsely  pluck  thy  violated  froits 
Unripe;  will  deafen  with  his  clangour  fell 
Thy  tuneful  choirs.     I  mpum  thy  destin'd  spoil. 
Yet  come  thy  first  despoiler.    Captains,  plant» 
Ere  morning  breaks,  my  secret  standard  here. 
Come,  boy,  away.    Thy  safety  wijl  1  trust 
To  Demaratus  $  while  thy  mother  tries 
With  these  her  martial  followers,  what  spaiiu^ 
Left  by  our  Doric  fathers,  yet  inflame 
Their  sons  and  daughters  in  a  stem  debate 
With  other  Dorians,  who  have  never  breath'4 
The  soft*ning  gales  of  Asia,  never  bow'd 
In  forc'd  allegiance  to  barbarian  thrones. 
Thou  heed  my  order.    Those  ingenuous  looks 
Of  discontent  suppress..    For  thee  this  fight 
Were  too  severe  a  lesson.    Thou  mightst  bleed 
Among  the  thousands,  fated  to  expire 
By  Sparta's  lance.    Let  Artemisia  die. 
Ye  all-disposing  rulers,  but  protect 
Her  son.**    She  ceas'd.    The  lioness,  who  reigns 
Queen  of  the  forest,  terrible  in  strength, 
And  prone  to  fury,  thus,  by  Nature  taught. 
Melts  o*cr  her  young  in  blandishment  and  love. 

Now  slowly  tow*rds  the  Persian  camp  her  steps 
In  silence  she  dirocted  ;  when  a  voice. 
Sent  from  a  rock,  accessible  which  seemed 
To  none  but  feathered  passengers  of  air. 
By  this  reproof  detain'd  her.     **  Caria's  queen 
Art  thou,  to  Greece  by  Doric  blood  allyM } 
Com*st  thou  to  lay- her  fruitful  meadows  waste. 
Thou  homager  of  tyrants?^  Upward  gaz'd 
Th*  astonishM  princess.     Lo !  a  female  shape. 
Tall  and  miyestic,  from  th'  impendent  ridge 
Look*d  awful  down.    A  holy  fillet  bound 
Her  graceful  hair,  loose  flowing.     Seldom  wept 
Great  Artemisia.    Now  a  springing  tear 
Between  her  eyelids  gleam'd.     "  Too  true,'*  she 

sigh'd, 
"  A  homager  of  tyrants !  Voice  austere. 
And  presence  half-divine !"  Again  the  voice. 

'*  O  Artemisia,  hide  thy  Doric  sword. 
Let  no  barbarian  tyrant  through  thy  might. 
Thy  counsels,  valiant  as  thou  art  and  wise. 
Consume  the  holy  fanes,  defoce  the  tombs, 
Subveit  the  laws  of  Greece,  her  sobs  enthnlK*^ 
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Hm  qn(!«n  made  no  .reply*  Her  breast-plate 
The  tremalouB  attire  of  cov*rHig  mail  fheav'd. 
Confie$3*d  ber  struggle.     She  at  length  exoiaim'd. 

"  Olympian  thnndVer,  from  thy  neighb'rhig  bill 
Of  sacred  oaths  remind  me !"  Then  aside 
She  tarns  to  shun  that  majesty  of  form» 
Tn  iolemn  sounds  upbraiding.    Tom  her  thooghti 
She  feeb.     A  painfol  conflict  she  endures 
Ijllth  recollection  of  ber  0oric  race; 
Till  gratitude,  rerivhig,  arms  her  breast 
Her  royal  benefactor  she  recalls, 
Back  to  his  sight  precipitates  her  steps^ 


LEONIDAS. 
BOOK  V. 


THE  ARGUM Emr. 

Leonidas»  rising  by  break  of  day,  bears  the  intelli* 
genoe»  iriiich  Agis  and  Melibceus  bring' firom  the 
upper  pass,  then  commands  a  body  of  Arcadians 
with  the  Platseans  and  Thespians,  to  be  drawn 
out  fur  battle,  under  the  conduct  of  Demophilus, 
in  that  pait  oi  Thermopylae,  which  lies  close  to 
the  Phoctan  wall,  from  whence  he  harangues 
them.  The  enemy  approaches.  Diomedon  kills 
Tigranes  in  single  combat.  Both  armies  join 
battle.  Dithyrambtts  kills  Phraortes.  The 
Peisians,  entiiely  defeated,  are  pursued  by  De- 
mophiins  to  the  extremity  of  the  pass.  The 
Arcadians,  inconsiderately  advancing  beyond  it, 
&U  into  an  ambush,  which  Artemisia  had  laid 
to  coTvr  the  retreat  of  the  Persians.  She  kills 
Cfomns,  but  is  herself  repulsed  by  Demophilus. 
DkNDedoo  and  IMthymmbus  give  chase  to  her 
broken  forces  over  the  plains  in  the  sight  of 
Pcrsim's  camp,  whence  she  receives  no  assist- 
ance. She  rallies  a  small  body,  and,  facing  the 
enemy,  disables  Ditbyrambus  by  a  blow  on  bis 
helmet.  Hiis  puts  the  Grecians  into  some  con* 
fusion,  and  gives  her  an  opportunity  of  preserv- 
ing tbe  remainder  of  her  Carians  by  a  timely 
retreat.  She  gains  the  camp,  accuses  Argestes 
of  treachery,  but,  pacified  by  Demaratus,  is  ac- 
companied by  him  with  a  thousand  horse  to 
colle(!t  the  dead  bodies  of  her  soldjers  for  se- 
pulchre. 


AvioftA  dawned*     Leonidas  arose* 
'Whh  Melibceus,  Agis,  now  retum'd, 
Address'd  the  king.     '*  Along  the  mountain's  side 
We  b«tit  our  journey.    On  our  way  a  voice 
Loud  from  a  crag  on  Meliboeus  calPd. 
He  lookM  and  answer'd.    *  Myoon,  ancient  friend! 
Far  ha^  thou  driv'n  thy  bearded  tram  to  day ; 
But  fortunate  thy  presence.     None  like  thee, 
Inbab':tant  of  (EU  from  thy  birth, 
Can  furnish  that  intelligence,  which  Greece 
Wants  for  ber  safety.'    Mycon  showed  a  track.- 
We  mounted  high.  The  summit,  where  we  stoppM, 
Gave  to  the  sight  a  |irospect  wide  o'er  hills, 
O'er  dales  and  forests,  rock«,  and  dashing  floods 
In  cataracts.    The  object  of  our  search 
Boiieaib  us  lay,  the  secret  pass  lo  Greece, 


Where  not  five  i^tribrs  in  a'ratik  can  tfead. 
We  thence  descended  to  the  Phooian  camp. 
Beset  #ith  scattered  oaks,  whijch  rose  and  spread 
In  height  and  shade ;  on  whose  sustaining  boughs 
Were  hung  in  snowy  folds  a  thousand  tents, 
Containing  each  a  Pbocian  heavy-mail'd 
With  two  1  tght-weapon'd  menials.   Northward  ends 
The  vale,  contracted  to  that  narrow  strait, 
Whicb  first  we  saw  with  Mycon."—**  Prudent  care 
Like  youra  alleviates  mme,"  weU-pleas*d  the  king 
Reply'd.    *'  Now,  Agis,  from  Arcadia's  bands 
Select  a  thousand  spears.    To  them  unite 
The  Thespians  and  Plataeans.     Draw  their  lines 
Beneath  the  wall,  which  fortifies  the  pass. 
There,  olose^embody*d,  will  their  might  repulse 
The  numYous  foe.    Demophilus  salute. 
Approv'd  in  martial  service  him  I  name 
The  chief  supreme.'*'  Obedient  to  his  will 
Th'  appointed  warriors,  issuing  from  the  tent^ 
Pill  their  deep  files,  and  watch  the  high  command. 
Sp  round  their  monarch  in  his  stormy  hall 
The  winds  assemble    From  bis  dusky  throne 
flis  dreadful  mandates  iEolos  proclaims 
To  swell  the  main,  or  Heav'n  with  clouds  deform. 
Or  bend  the  forest  from  the  mountain's  brow. 
Laconia's  leader  from  the  rampart's  height 
To  battle  thus  the  list'ning  host  inflames. 

"  This  day,  O  Grecians,  countrymen  and  friend^ 
Your  wives,  your  offspring,  your  paternal  seats. 
Your  parents,  country,  liberty,  and  laws. 
Demand  your  swords.    You  gen'roos,  active  brave, 
Vers'd  in  the  various  discipline  of  Mars, 
Are  now  to  grapple  with  ignoble  foes. 
In  war  unskilful,  Nature's  basest  dross. 
And  thence  a  monaroh's  mercenary  slaves. 
Relax'd  their  limbs,  thehr  spirits  are  deprav'd 
By  eastern  sloth  and  pleasures.    Hire  their  cause, 
Their  only  fruit  of  victpry  is  spoil. 
They  know  not  fireedom,  nor  its  liberal  cares. 
Such  is  the  flow'r  of  Asia's  host    The  rest. 
Who  fUl  her  boasted  numben,  are  a  crowd, 
Forc'd  from  their  homes ;  a  populace  in  peace 
By  jealous  tyranny  disarm'd,  in  war 
Their  tyrant's  victims.    Taught  in  passive  grief 
To  bear  the  rapine,  cruelty,  and  spurns 
Of  Xerxes'  mercenary  band,  they  pine 
In  servitude  to  slaves.    With  terrour  sounds 
The  trumpet's  clangour  in  their  trembling  ears. 
Unwonted  loads,  the  buckler  and  the  lance 
Their  hands  sustain,  encumbered,  and  present 
The  mockery  of  war— —But  cv'ry  eye 
Shoots  forth  i mpatient  flames.  Your  gallant  breasts 
Too  long  their  swelling  spirit  have  confin'd. 
Go  then,  ye  sons  of  Liberty ;  go,  sweep 
These  bondmen  from  the  field.     Resistless  rend 
The  glitt'ring  standard  from  their  servile  grasp. 
Hurl  to  the  ground  their  ignominious  heads, 
The  warrior*s  helm  profaning,    lliink,  the  shades 
Of  yonr  forefathers  lift  their  8acred  brows 
Here  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  their  sons." 

He  spake.     Loud  paeans  issue  from  the  Greeks. 
In  fierce  reply  barbarian  shouts  ascend 
From  hostile  nations,  thronging  down  the  pass. 
Such  is  the  roar  of  Etna,  when  his  mouth 
Displodcs  combustion  from  his  sulphurous  deptlis 
To  blast  the  smiles  of  Nature.     Danntle  ststood 
Ui  deep  array  before  the  Phocian  wall 
The  phalanx,  wedg'd  with  implicated  Rb»eMs, 
And  spears  proteodttd,  like  the  graceful  range 
Of  arduous. elms,  whose  interwove^  bou'jb* 
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Before  MMiie  iMinil  p«1«ce  wide  csfMod 

Their  veDerable  oialyrage  to  ivbMd 

Tbe  NortVft  iaeiMtttoiis  wing.    As  o'er  the  maio 

Iq  lucid  rowf  the  rising  waves  reflect 

The  Sno's  eflulgence^  so  tbe  Grecian  helms 

Ketom'd  hrs  Ught,  which  o'er  their  convex  pour'd 

A  splendour,  soatter'dtbroogh  tbe  dancing  plumes* 

Down  nish  the  foee.    Eaoilting  in  their  van. 
Their  haughty  leader  shakes  his  threatening  laocCy 
Provoking  battle.     Instant  from  his  rank 
I^iooiedon  btusts  funoas*    On  he  strides, 
Confhmts  Tigranes,  whom  he  thus  defies. 

'*  Now  art  thoo  met,  barbarian.    Wouldit  thou 
prove 
Thy  actions  equal  to  tbj  vaants,  command 
Thy  troops  to  halt,  while  thoa  and  I  engage.** 

Tigranes»  turning  to  the  Persians,  spake. 
"  My  friends  andsoldien,  check  your  martial  haste. 
While  my  strong  lance  that  Grecian^  pride  con- 
founda" 

He  ceas'd.    In  dreadful  opposition  soon 
Each  oombatrat  advanc'd.    Their  sinewy  hands. 
OripM  fast  their  spears,  htgb-braadish'd.    Thrioe 

they  drove 
With  well-directed  force  the  pointed  steel 
At  cither's  throat,  and  thrice  their  wary  sbieMs 
Repell'd  the  menac'd  wound.    The  Asian  chief 
At*  length,  with  pow'rs  collected  for  tbe  stroke, 
His  weapon  rivets  in  the  Grecian  targe. 
Aside  Diomedon  inclines,  and  shuns 
Approaching  fate ;  then  all  his  martial  skill 
tJadaiinted  summons.     His  forsaken  spear 
Beside  him  cast,  his  fitlcbion  he  nnshfiaths. 
The  blade,  desoeading  on  Tigranes'  arm. 
That  instant  struggling  to  redeem  his  lance, 
^The  nervous  hand  dissevers.    Pale  aifingbt 
Unmans  tbe  Persian ;  while  his  active  foe 
]^ull  on  his  neck  discharged  the  rapid  sword. 
Which  open*d  wide  the  purple  gates  of  death. 
Low  sinks  Tigranes  in  eternal  sbisde. 
His  prostrate  limbs  the  conqueror  bestrides; 
lYiexk  in  a  tuft  of  bhMd-distilling  hair 
His  hand  entwining,  from  the  mangled  trunk 
The  head  di^oins,  and  whirls  with  matchlessstrength 
Among  the  adverse  legions.    All  in  dread 
BecoiPd,  where'er  the  ghastly  visage  flew 
In  sanguine  circles,  and  pursued  its  track 
Of  iKMTOur  through  the  air.    Not  more  amazed, 
A  barbarous  nation,  whom  the  cheerful  dawn 
Of  science  ne'er  illumin'd,  view  on  high 
A  meteor,  waving  its  portentous  fires; 
Where  oft,  as  Superstition  vainly  dreams, 
Some  demon  sits  amid  the  baneful  blaze. 
Dispersing  plague  and  desolation  round. 
Awikile  the  stem  Diomedon  remained 
Triumphant  o^er  the  dire  digmay,  which  froza 
The  heart  of  Persia ;  then  with  haughty  pace 
In  sullen  joy  among  his  gladsome  friends 
Resumed  his  station.     Still  the  hostile  throng 
In  consternation  motionless  suspend 
Thecharga.  Their  drooping  hearts  Phraortes  warms. 

"  Heav'n !  can  one  leader's  fate  appal  this  hoet. 
Which  counts  a  train  of  princes  for  ita  chieft  ? 
Behold  Phraortes.    From  NifAates'  ridge 
I  draw  my  subject  files.    My  hardy  toil 
Through  pathless  woods  and  deserts  hath  explored 
The  tiger's  cavern.    This  imconqusr'd  hand 
Ihith  from  the  linn  rent  his  shaggy  hide. 
So  tUrou^rh  this  field  of  slaughter  will  I  chase 
You  vauntiug  Greek.''    His  ardent  words  revive 


Declining  valour  in  tbosvan.    His  lance 
Then  in  the  rear  he  brandish^    The  crowd 
Before  his  threatening  ire,  affrig^ed,  roll 
Their  numbers  headlong  on  the  Greajan  steel. 
Thus  with  his  trident  ocean's  angry  god 
From  their  vast  bottom  turns  the  mighty  m^f» 
Of  waten  upward,  and  o'erwhelms  the  beach. 

Tremendous  frowo'*d  the  fierce  Platsan  chief 
Full  in  the  battle's  front     His  ample  shield 
Like  a  strong  bulwark  prominent  he  rais'd 
Before  the  line.    There  thunder'd  all  the  storm 
Of  darts  and  arrows.    His  undaunted  train 
In  emulating  ardour  charg'd  the  foe. 
Wherever  they  tum'd  the  formidable  spears, 
Which  drench'd  the  glebe  of  Marathon  in  blood. 
Barbarian  dead  lay  heap'd.    Diomedon 
Led  on  the  slaughter.     From  his  nodding  crest 
The  sable  plumes  shook  terrour.    Asia's  host 
Shnmk  back,  as  blasted  by  tbe  piercing  beams 
Of  that  unconquerable  sword,  which  fell^ 
With  lightning's  swiftness  on  dissever'd  helms, 
And,  menacing  Tigranes'  doom  to  all, 
Their  multitude  dispers'd.    Tbe  furious  chief, 
Enoompass'd  round  by  carnage^  andbesmear'd 
With  sangaiae  drops,  inflames  bis  warlike  friends. 

«  O  Ditbyrambns,  let  thy  deeds  this  day 
Surmount  their  wonted  lustre.    Thou  in  arms, 
Demophilus,  worn  grey,  thy  youth  recall. 
Behold,  these  slaves  without  resistance  bleed. 
Advanco,  my  hoary  friend.     ProptticMis  fame 
Smiles  on  thy  yeais.     She  grants  thy  aged  hand 
To  pluck  fnsb  laurela  for  thy  bonour'd  brow." 

As,  when  enda*d  with  Promethean  beat. 
The  molten  clay  respir'd ;  a  sodden  wanuth 
Glows  in  the  veneisble Thespian's  veins; 
In  ev'ry  sinew  new-4)ora  vigour  swells. 
His  &lcbioD,  thund'ring  on  Cherasmes'  helm, 
The  forehead  cleaves.    Ecbatona  to  war 
Scat  forth  CheraAmes.    From  her  potent  gates 
He  proud  in  hope  her  swtanning  numbeis  led. 
Him  Ariazos  and  Feuoestes  join'd. 
His  martial  brothers    They  attend  his  fote. 
By  Dithyrambus  pierced.    Their  hoary  sire 
Sball  o'er  bis  solitary  palace  roam  > 
Lamenting  loud  his  childless  years,  shall  cuise 
Ambition's  fury,  and  the  lust  of  war, 
Then,  pinmg,  bow  in  anguish  to  the  gravew 

Next  by  the  fierce  Platsran's  fatal  sword  ^ 

Ex^ir'd  Damates,  once  the  host  and  friend 
Of  fall'n  Tigranes.     By  his  side  to  fight 
He  left  his  native  bands.    Of  Syrian  biitb 
In  Daphne  he  resided  near  tbe  grove. 
Whose  hospitable  laureU  in  their  shade 
G^nceaVd  thii  virgin  fugitive  averse 
To  young  Apollo.    Hitlier  she  retired 
Far  from  her  parent  stream.     Here  fobles  £eigi^ 
Herself  a  laurel,  chang'd  her  golden  hair 
To  verdant  leaves  in  this  retreat,  the  grove 
Of  Daphn^  caJl'd,  the  seat  of  rural  bliss,   ^ 
Fsnn'd  by  the  breath  of  Zephyrs,  and  with  rilb 
Fropi  bubbling  founts  inriguous,  Syria's  boast, 
The  happy  rival  of  Thcssalia's  vale. 
Now  hid  for  ever  from  Damates'  eyes. 

Demophilus,  wise  leader,  soon  improves 
Advantage.    AH  the  veterans  of  his  troop, 
In  age  his  equals,  to  condense  the  Ales, 
To  rivet  close  their  bucklers  be  commands. 
As  some  broad  vessel,  heavy  in  her  streiigth. 
But  well-compacted,  when  a  iavViog  gale 
Invites  the  skilful  roaster  to  expand 
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t^  nSh  at  Inrge,  ber  kkiw'biii  itndy  oomve 
lai|»eb  throng  myriads  of  dividinf  wavet; 
So,  imresiitiad,  through  bacbariaa  throogB 
The  hoary  yhaiairr  jnaa'd.    mafia's  eoaa 
Puna'd  BMiva  swift.    Oigavlic  Ckmius  preii^d 
The  yieldia;  IViiiaw,  who  befero  \am  soiik» 
Cnish*d  like  Tile  itaMe  uadenaeath  the  steps 
Of  mne  glad  peasattk,  Tisitiiip  1m  fieMi 
Of  new-ifaon  harvest    On  the  fpsaffst  soni 
Phnortes  look'd  intrepid  stiU.    Baspamg 
Cer  hills  of  caiaage  to  ccnfireet  the  fee. 
His  own  ing^loriotts  friends  he  thus  reproach'd. 

"  Fly  then,  ye  cowards,  and  desert  your  chteC 
Yet  nngle  here  my  target  shall  oppose 
The  shock  of  thoosands.*'    Raging,  he  impels 
Hjs  deatfaful  point  throngh  Aristander*s  breast 
Him  Dithyrambtts  lov^d.    A  sacred  bard, 
Kever'd  for  justice,  for  his  verse  renown'd. 
He  song  the  deeds  of  heroes,  those  who  fell, 
Or  those  who  conquer*d  in  their  country's  cause, 
Th*  enraptur'd  soul  inspiring  with  the  love 
Of  glory,  eam'd  by  virtue.    His  high  straia 
The  Moses  favoured  from  their  ■ei^U>*riDg  bow*is, 
And  bles^d  with  beav'nly  melody  his  lyre. 
No  more  from  Theqiia  shall  bis  feet  ascend 
The  shady  steep  of  Helicon;  no  more 
The  stj«am  divine  of  Aganippe^s  fount 
Bedew  his  lip  harmonious:  nor  his  hands^ 
Which,  dymg,  grssp  the  unforsaken  lance, 
And  proatcate  buckler,  ever- more  accord 
His  lofty  munbers  to  the  sounding  shell, 
lol  Dithyrambtts  weeps.    Amid  the  rage 
Of  war  aad  conquest  swiftly-gushing  tears 
Find  one  aad  nuHoent's  interval  to  iall 
On  his  pal«  friend.    But  soon  the  victor  proves 
Hjs  stecB  reveoga.     Through  shiekl  and  corselet 

ploBg'd, 
His  fiiveeffi4  blade  divides  the  Persian's  chest ; 
Whence  issue  streams  ^f  royal  blood,  derived 
From  aneettpTB,  who  sway'd  in  Ninus  old 
Til*  Assyrian  sceptre.     He,  to  Xerxes^  throna 
A  tribvtary  aatrsp,  rul'd  the  vala^ 
Where  Ti^  swift  between  the  pwted  hills 
Of  tall  Niphates  drew  bis  foamy  tide. 
Impregnating  the  meads.    Phraortes  sinks. 
Not  instantly  expiring.    StiU  his  eyes 
Flash  indignation,  while  the  Pennaos  fly. 

Beyond  the  Malian  entrance  of  the  straits 
Tb*  ArcadianB  rush;  when,  unpereeiv'd  till  fdt, 
Spring  from  coacealmeiit  in  a  thicket  deep 
New  swarms  of  warriors,  clustring  on  the  flank 
Of  these  unwary  Grecians.    Tow^^ds  the  bay 
They  shrink.    They  totter  on  the  fearful  e<^. 
Which  overiiangs  a  precipice.    Surprised, 
The  strength  of  Cloniosfsiis^    Bis  giant  bulk 
Beneath  the  ckseftain  of  th'  assailing  band 
Falls  piastmte.    Thespians  and  Platcaas  wawe 
Aosifiar  ensigns.    They  eaconnter  fbes. 
Resembling  Greeks  in  discipline  and  arms. 
IKce  is  tbe  shock.    What  less,  than  Garia's  queen 
In  their  career  of  victory  could  check 
Snch  warriors?  Pierce  she  struggles;  while  the  rout 
Of  Medes  and  (Ssswns  carry  to  the  camp 
Contagions  terravr:  thanoe  no  succour  flows. 
Bemophiius  stands  firm;  the  Carian  band 
At  length  recoil  before  him.    Keen  pursuit 
He  leaves  ta  other,  like  th*  almighty  Sire, 
Who  siu  naibakea  on  Us  throne,  while  flootk. 
His  instmoMnts  of  wrath,  o'erwhelm  the  Barth, 
Aad  whirfarinda  levd  on  her  hills  the  growth 


Of  pnradest  cedars.    Thvoogh  tkt  yielding  enmd 
Piatsea's  chief  and  Ditir^rambus  range 
TriuAiphant  side  by  side.    Tbns  o'er  the  field. 
Where  bright  Alpbeua  heard  the  rattling  car 
And  concave  hoof  along  his  echoing  baidcs, 
Two  gen'raus  coursers,  link'd  in  mutnal  reins. 
In  speed,  in  ardour  ecpud,  beat  the  dust 
To  reach  the  glories  of  Olympia's  goal. 
Tb'  intrepid  hemes  on  the  plain  advance, 
They  press  the  Carian  rear.    Not  long  the  queen 
Endures  that  shames    Her  people's  dying  groans 
Transpierce  her  bosom.    On  their  bleeding  limbr  • 
She  looks  amtemal,  feefa  maternal  peugSi 
A  troop  she  rallies.    Goddesa-like  she  tarns. 
Not  less  than  Palku  with  her  Gergon  shield. 
Whole  ranks  she  covers  like  tV  imperial  bird 
Extending  o'er  a  neat  of  caHow  young 
Her  pinion  broad,  and  pointing  fieroe  her  beak, 
HerchnmoutBtretefafd.  TheThespisii'sardentSand, 
From  common  lives  refraining,  hastes  to  snatch 
More  splendid  laurels  from  that  nobler  head. 
His  pood'rons  fidchion,  swift  descending,  bears 
Her  buckler  down,  thence  glancing^  cuts  the  thong. 
Which  hoMs  her  headpiece  fast  That  golden  fenoe 
Drops  down.    Thick  tresses,  nncoofin'd,  disclose . 
A  female  warrior ;  one,  whose  summer  pride 
Of  fleeting  beauty  had  begun  to  fade. 
Yet  by  th'  heroic  character  auj^ly'd. 
Which  grew  mote  awful,  as  the  touch  of  time 
Remov'd  the  soft'ning  graces.    Back  he  steps, 
Unmann'd  by  wonder.    With  indignant  eyes. 
Fire-darting,  she  advances.    Both  her  hands 
Full  on  his  oast  discharge  tbe  furious  blade. 
The  forceful  blow  compels  him  to  recede 
Yet  further  back,  nnwouaded,  though  cbnfu^d. 
His  soldiess  flock  around  him.    From  a  scene 
Of  blood  more  distant  speeds  Piatsea's  chief. 
The  faSv  occasion  of  suspended  fight 
She  aeiaas,  bright  in  glory  wheels  away. 
And  saves  her  Carian  remnant    While  his  fkiend 
In  fervent  sounds-Diamedon  bespafcsk 

"  If  thou  art  slain,  I  curse  this  glorious  dky. 
Be  all  thy  trophies,  be  my  own  aceurs'd." 

The  yonth,  recover'd,  answers  in  a  smile. 
'<  I  am  unhurt    The  weighty  Mow  proelaiaa^ 
The  queen  of  Caria,  or  Belh»a*s  arm. 
Our  longer  stay  Donophilos  may  blame. 
Let  us  prevent  his  ealL"    This  said,  thair  steps    . 
They  turn,  both  striding,  through  empnspled^eaps 
Of  arms,  and  mangled  slain,  themselves  with  gore 
Distain'd  like  two  grim  tigers,  who  have  forc'd 
A  nightly  mansion,  on  the  desert  rais'd 
By  some  lon»*wand'ring  traveller,  then,  dy'd 
In  human  crimson,  through  the  forest  deep 
Back  to  their  corert's  dreary  gloom  retire. 

Stem  Artemisia,  sweeping  o'er  the  field. 
Bursts  into  Asia's  camp^    A  furious  look 
She  casts  around.    Abroeooies  remote 
With  Hyperanthes  from  the  king  were  sent 
She  sees  Aigestes  in  that  qnarter  chief. 
Who  fittm  battslkms  numberless  had  spared 
Not  one  to  succour,  but  his  maiioe  gotg**^ 
With  ber  distress.    Her  anger  now  augments! 
Revenge  fnmta  gloomy  on  her  darkened  brow. 
He  cautious  moves  to  Xerses,  where  be  sat 
High  on  his  car.    She  follows.     Tjost  her  helm, 
Resign*d  to  sportive  winds  her  clustered  locks, 
Wild,  but  majestic  like  the  waving  boughs 
Of  some  proud  dm,  the  glory  of  the  grove. 
And  lull  in  foliage.    Her  cmblazon'd. shield 
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With  goire  is  tarni«]i*d#    Pale  arotmd  are  seen 
All  faint,  all  ghastly  from  repeated  wounds 
Her  bleeding  soldiers.     Brandishing  h^  sword. 
To  them  she  points,  to  Xerxes  thus  she  speaks. 

"  Behold  these  mangled  Carians,  who  have  spent 
Their  vita!  carrtot  in  the  king^s  defence, 
Ev*n  in  his  sight;  while  Medes  and  Cissians  Aed, 
By  these  protected,  whom  Argestes  saw 
PursuM  by  slaughter  to  thy  very  camp, 
Yet  left  unhelp'd  to  perish.    Ruling  sire. 
Let  Horomazes  be  thy  name,  or  Jove, 
To  thee  appealing,  of  the  king  I  claim 
A  day  for  justice.     Monarch,  to  my  arm 
Give  him  a  prey.    Let  Artemisia's  truth 
Chastise  his  treason."    With  an  eye  submiss, 
A  main  obsequious,  and  a  soothing  tone 
To  cheat  the  king,  to  moderate  her  ire 
Argestes  utters  these  fallacious  words. 

**  May  Horomazes  leave  the  iiend  at  large 
To  blast  my  earthly  happmess,  confine 
Amid  the  horrours  of  his  own  abode 
My  irhost  hereafter,  if  the  sacred  charge 
Of  Xerxes*  person  was  not  my  restraint. 
My  sole  restraint  \  To  him  our  all  is  due, 
Our  all  how  trifling  with  his  safety  weigh'd ! 
H\^  preservation  I  prefer  to  fame, 
And  bright  occasion  for  immortal  deeds 
Forego  in  duty.     Else  my  helpful  sword. 
Fair  heroine  of  Asia,  hadst  thou  seen 
Among  the  foremost  blazing.     Lo  !  the  king 
A  royal  present  will  on  thee  bestow. 
Perfumes  and  precious  unguents  on  the  dead, 
A  golden  wreath  to  each  survivor  brave.'' 

Aw'd  by  her  spirit,  by  the  flatterers  spell 
Deluded,  languid  through  dismay  and  shame 
At  his  defeat,  the  monarch  for  a  time 
Sat  mute,  at  length  unlock'd  his  fait' ring  lipe. 

"  Thou  hear'st,  great  princess.     Rest  content. 
T  ratify.     Yet  further,  I  proclaim  [His  words 

Tliee  of  my  train  fiist  counsellor  and  chief." 

"  O  eagle-ey'd  discernment  in  the  king! 

0  wisdom  tequal  to  his  boundless  power !" 

The  purpled  sycophant  exclaims.     "  Thou  seest 
Her  matchless  talents.    Wanting  her,  thy  fleet. 
The  floating  bulwark  of  our  hopes,  laments, 
FoiPd  in  her  absence,  in  her  conduct  safe. 
Tliy  penetrating  sight  directs  the  field  ; 
There  let  her  worth  be  hazarded  no  more." 

**  Thy  words  are  wise,"   the    blinded   prince 
rejoins. 
**  Return,  brave  Carian,  to  thy  naval  charge." 

Thus  to  remove  her  fi-om  the  royal  ear 
Malicious  g^tle  prevails.     Redoubled  rage 
Swells  in  her  bosom.    Demaratus  sees,- 
And  calms  the  storm  by  rendering  up  his  charge 
To  her  maternal  hand.     Her  son  belov'd 
Dispels  the  furies.    Then  the  Spartan  thus. 

"  O  Artemisia,  of  the  king's  command 
Be  thou 'observant.    To  thy  slaughter 'd  friends 
Immediate  care,  far  other  than  revenge. 
Is  due.    The  ravens  gather.     From  his  nest 
Among  those  cllfts  the  eagle's  rapid  flight 
Denotes  his  scent  of  carnage.    Thou,  a  Qretk^ 
Well  know'st  the  duty  sacred  to  the  dead. 
Dt^part ;  thy  guide  is  piety.'    Collect, 
For.  honourable  sepulchres  prepare 
Those  bodies,  mark'd  with  honourable  wounds. 

1  will  a:3sist  the&.     Xerxes  will  entrust 

'I'o  my  command  a  chosen  guard  of  horse." 
A$  0%  when  storms  io  summer  have  o'ircast 


The  night  with  double  darkness,  only  pierc'd 
By  Heav'n'b  blue  fire,  while  thunder  shakes  the  pole, 
The  orient  Sun,  diffusing  genial  warmth. 
Refines  the  troubled  air ;.  the  blast  is  mute ; 
Death-pointed  flames  disperse;  and  piaeid  Jove 
l/x>ks  down  in  smiles:  so  prudence  from  the  lips 
Of  Demaratus,  by  his  tone,  his  mien. 
His  aspect  strength'ning  smooth  persuasion's  flow, 
Composed  her  spirit.     She  with  him  departs. 
The  king  assigns  a  thousand  horse  to  guard 
Th'  illustrious  exile  and  heroic  dame. 
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THE  ARGUMEJrr. 

The  Grecihn  commanders  after  the  pursuit  retire 
for  refreshment  to  a  cave  in  the  side  of  mount 
CEta.  Demophilus  returns  to  the  camp;  Dioroe- 
don  remains  in  the  cave,:  while  Dithyraiubiis 
discovering  a  passage  through  it,  a^ceuds  to  the 
temple  of  the  Muses.  After  a  long  difKoune 
with  Melissa^  the  daughter  of  Oileu3,  she  oq- 
trnsts'him  with  a  solemn  message  to  Tieonidas. 
Dithyrambus  deputes  this  charge  to  Megistias, 
the  augur.  Leouidas,  recalling  the  forces  first 
engaged,  sends  down  a  fresh  body.  Dioinedoii 
and  Dithyrambus  are  permitted  on  their  own  re- 
quest to  continue  in  the  field  ^ith  the  Platseans. 
By  the  advice  of  Diomedon  the  Grecians  ad.- 
vance  to  the  broadest  past  of  Thermopyla!^,  where 
they  form  a  line  of  twenty  in  depth,  consisting  of 
the  Plataeans,  Mandntens,  Tegseans,  Thebans, 
Corinthians,  Phliasians,  and  Mycenapans.  The 
Spartans  compose  a  second  line  in  a  narrower 
part.  Behind  them  are  placed  the  light  armed 
troqps  under  Alpheus,  and  further  back  a  pha- 
lanx of  Locrians  under  Medon,  the  son  of  OTl«u& 
Dieneces  commands  the  whole. 


Now  Dithyrambus  and  Plataea's  chief. 
Their  former  post  attaining,  had  rejoin'd 
Demophilus.     Recumbent  on  his  shield 
Phraortes,  gasping  there,  attracts  their  sight 
To  him  io  pity  Thespia's  gallant  youth 
Approaching,  thus  his  generous  sou]  express'd. 

"  Liv'stthou,  brave  Persian  \  By  propitious  Jove, 
From  whom  the  pleasing  stream  of  mercy  flows 
Through  mortal  bosoms,  leas  my  aoul  re.ioic'd, 
Wh«n  fortune  bless'd  with  victory  my  arm. 
Than  now  to  raise  thee  from  this  field  of  death." 

His  languid  eyes  the  dying  prince  unclos'd. 
Then  w^th  expiring  voice.     '*  Vain  man,  forbear 
To  proffer  me,  what  soon  thyself  must  orare. 
The  day  is  quite  extinguish'd  in  these  orbs. 
One  moment  fate  allows  me  to  disdain 
Thy  merey,  Grecian.    Now  [  yield  to  death." 

This  eflfort  made,  the  haughty  spirit  fled. 
So  shoots  a  meteor's  trawitory  gl^m        ' 
Through  nitrous  folds  of  black  nocturnal  clouds, 
Then  dissipates  for  ever.     0*er  the  cor6« 
His  rev'rend  face  Demophilus  inclined, 
Pois'doD  bis  Iwcei  aud  thus  addressed  tbe  slaiik 
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"  Aha !  hem  glorioiu  vers  that  bleeding  breast, 
Had  Justice  brac*d  the  buckler  od  thy  arm^ 
And  to  pireterve  a  people  bade  tbee  die. 
Who  Dov  shall  moam  thee  ?  lliy  ungrateful  king 
Will  soon  forget  thy  worth.    Thy  native  laud 
May  raise  an  empty  monument,  but  feel 
No  public  sorrow.    Thy  .recorded  name 
Shall  wake  anKing  thy  countrymen  no  sighs 
For  their  lost  herob    What  to  them  avail'd 
Thy  miglit,  thy  dauntless  spirit }  Not  to  guard 
Their  wires,  th«r  o&pring  from  th'  oppressor's 
But  to  extend  oppression  didst  thou  fall,      [hand ; 
Perhaps  with  inhoni  virtues  in  thy  soul, 
Wliich,  but  thy  froward  destiny  forbade, 
By  freedom  cherish'd,  might  have  blessed  mailkiod. 
AJl-bounteous  Nature,  thy  impartial  laws 
To  DO  selected  race  of  men  confine 
The  sense  of  glory,  fortitude,  and  all 
The  nobler  passions,  which  exalt. the  mind. 
And  render  life  illustrious.    These  thou  plaht'st 
In  rv'ry  soiL     But  freedoiQ,  like  the  Sun, 
Most  warm  the  gen'roos  seeds.    By  her  alone 
Ihey  bloom,  they  flourish ;  while  oppression  blast 
The  tender  virtues :  hence  a  spurious  growth. 
False  honour,  savage  valour  taint  the  soul. 
And  wild  amlMtion:  hence  rapacious  pow'r 
7h  •  rarag*!!  Earth  unpeoples,  and  the  brave, 
A  feast  for  dogs,  th'  ensanguin'd  field  bestrew.*' 

He  said.     Aronnd  the  venerable  man 
The  warriors  thr0Dg*d  attentive.    G)nquest  hnsh*d 
Its  joyful  transports.    Cer  the  horrid  fiq|d,  - 
Rude  scene  so  late  of  tumult,  all  was  calm. 
So,  when  the  song  of  Thracian  Orpheus'  drew 
To  Hebnis*  margin  from  their  dreary  seats 
The  savage  breed,  which  Hemus,  wrapp'd  in  clouds, 
Fsngens  ooid,  and  Rhodopean  snows 
In  Mood  and  discord  nurs'd,  the  soothing  strain 
Flow'd  with  enchantment  thipogh  the  ravish'd  ear, 
Tluar  fierceness  melted,  and,  amaz'd,  they  leam'd 
The  sacred  laws  of  justice,  which  the  bard 
Mix'd  with  the  music  of  his  heav*nly  ttring. 

Meantime  th'  Arcadians  with  inverted  arms 
And  banners,  sad  and  solemn  on  their  shields 
The  gi^nt  limbs  of  Clouius  bore  along 
To  spread  a  gen'ral  woe.    The  noble  corse, 
Dire  spectacio  of  carnage,  passing  by 
To  those  last  hououra,  which  the  dead  partake, 
Struck  Dithyrambns.     Swift  his  melted  eye 
Review'd  Phraortes  on  the  rock  supine; 
Then  on  the  sage  Demopbilus  he  look'd 
Intent,  and  spake.    **  My  heart  retains  thy  words. 
This  hour  may  witness,  how  ra])acious  pow'r 
The  Earth  unpeoples.    Ctonius  is  no  more. 
But  he,  by  Greece  lamented,  will  acquire 
A  signal  tomb.    This  gallant  Persian,  crushed 
Beneath  my  fortune,  ^th'd  in  blood  still  warm, 
May  lie  fot^gotten  by  his  thankless- king  j 
Yet  not  by  me  neglected  shall  remain 
A  naked  corse."    The  good  old  man  replies. 

"  My  genYous  child,  deserving  that  socpess 
Thy  arm  hath  gain'd !  When  vital  breath  is  fled. 
Our  friends,  oar  foes  are  equal  dust    Both  claim 
Tb«  fimYal  passage  to  that  future  seat 
Of  being,  where  no  enmity  revives. 
There  Greek  and  Persian  will  together  quaff 
Ip  amaranthine  bowers  the  cup  of  bliss 
Immortal.    Him,  thy  valour  slew  on  Earth, 
la  that  blessed  region  thou  mayst  find  a  friend." 

This  said,  the  ready  Thespians  he  commands 
To  lift 'Phraortes  from  his  bed  of  death, 
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Th'  empurpled  rock.  Ontsiretch'd  oii  targets  broad, 
Sustain'd  by  hands  late  hostile,  now  humane, 
He  follows  Clonius  to  the  fnn'ral  pyre. 

A  cave  not  distant  from  the  Phocian  wall 
Through  (Eta's  cloven  side  had  Nature  fprm'd 
In  spacious  windings.     This  in  moss  she  clad ; 
O'er  half  the  entrance  downward  from  the  roots 
She  hung  the  shaggy  trunks  of  branching  firs. 
To  Heav'n's  hot  ray  impervious.    Near  the  mouth 
Relueent  laurels  spread  before  the  Sun 
A  broad  and  vivid  foliage.    High  above. 
The  fail]  was  darken'd  by  a  solemn  shade. 
Diffused  from  ancient  cedarB.    To  this  cave 
Diomedon,  Demophilus  resort. 
And  lliespia's  youth.    A  deep  recess  appears. 
Cool  as  the  azure  grot  where  Thetis  sleeps 
Beneath  the  vaulted  ocean.    Whisper'd  sounds 
Of  waters,  trilling  from  the  riven  stone 
To  feed  a  fountain  on  the  rocky  floor, 
In  purest  streams  o'erflowing  to  the  sea. 
Allure  the  warriors,  hot  with  toil  and  thirst. 
To  thb  retreat  serene.    Against  the  sides 
Their  disenoumber'd  hands  repose  their  shields  $ 
The  helms  they  loosen  from  their  glowing  cheeks; 
Propp'd  on  their  spears  they  rest :  when  Agisbrings 
From  Lacedssmon's  leader  these  commands. 

**  Leonidas  recalls  you  fVom  your  toils. 
Ye  meritorious  Grecians.    You  have  reap'd 
The  first  bright  harvest  on  the  field  of  fame. 
Our  eyes  in  wonder  from  the  Phocian  wall 
On  your  uoequall'd  deeds  incessant  gaz'd." 

To  whom  PlatsBa*s  chief.     «  Go,  Agis,  say 
To  Lacedssmon's  ruler,  that,  untir'd, 
Diomedon  can  yet  exalt  his  spear. 
Nor  feels  the  armour  heavy  on  his  limbs. 
Then  shall  I  quit  the  contest }  Ere  he  sinks. 
Shall  not  this  early  Sun  again  behold 
The  slaves  of  Xerxes  tremble  at  my  lance. 
Should  they  adventure  on  a  fresh  assault?" 

To  him  the  Thespian  youth.    *<  My  friend,  my 
guide 
To  noble  actions,  since  thy  gen'roos  heart 
Intent  on  fame  disdains  to  rest,  O  grant, 
I  too  thy  glorious  labours  may  partake. 
May  leam  once  more  to  imitate  thy  deeds. 
Thmi,  gentlest  Agis,  SparU's  king  entreat 
Not  to  command  us  from  the  field  of  war." 

"  Yes,  persevering  heroes,*'  he  rqply'd, 
"  I  will  return,  will  Sparta's  king  entreat 
Not  to  command  you  from  the  field  of  war.** 

Then  interpos'd  Hemophilus.     *<  O  friend. 
Who  leadst  to  conquest  brave  Platsea's  sons; 
Thou  too,  lov'd  oApring  of  the  dearest  man. 
Who  dost  restore  a  brother  to  my  eyes ; 
My  soul  your  magnaqimity  applauds: 
But,  O  reflect,  that  unabating  toil 
Subdues  the  mightiest  ,  Valour  wOl  repine. 
When  the  weak  hand  obeys  the  heart  no  more. 
Yet  I,  declniing  through  the  weight  of  years. 
Will  net  assign  a  measure  to  your  strength! 
If  still  you  find  your  vigour  undecay'd. 
Stay  and  augment  your  glory.    So,  when  thne 
Casts  from  your  whiten'd  h^s  the  helm  aside; 
When  in  the  temples  your  enfeebled  arms 
Have  hung  their  consecrated  shields,  the  land 
Which  gave  yon  lifie,  in  her  defence  employ 'd. 
Shall  then  by  honours,  doubled  on  your  age. 
Requite  the  gen'rous  labours  of  your  prime.*' 

So  sp^e  the  senior,  and  forsook  the  cave. 
But  from  the  fount  Diomedon  receives 
£ 
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Th'  overflowing  waten  ia  hn  eoneave  helm, 

Addressing  thus  the  genius  of  the  stream. 

**  Whoe'er  thou  art,  divinity  unstain'd 
Of  this  fair  fountain,  till  unsparing  Mars 
Heap'd  carnage  round  thee,  bounteous  artf  thy 

streams 
To  me,  who  ilL  repay  thee.    I  again 
Thy  silver-gleaming  current  roust  pollute,  [slime.** 
Which,  mixM  with  gore,  shall  tinge  the  Malian 

He  said,  and  lifted  in  his  brimming  casqoe 
The  bright,  refreshing  moisture.    Thus  repairs 
The  spotted  panther  to  Hydaspes'  sid^ 
Or  eastern  Indus,  feasted  on  the  blood 
Of  some  torn  deer,  wl^ich  nigh  his  cruel  grasp 
Had  roam*d,  unheeding,  in  the  secret  shade; 
Rapacious  o*er  the  humid  brink  he  stoops. 
And  in  the  pure  and  fluid  crystal  cools 
His  reeking  jaws.     Meantime  the  Thespian's  eye 
Roves   round  the  vaulted  space;    when  sudden 
Of  music,  utterM  by  melodious  harps,        [sounds 
And  melting  voices,  distant,  but  in  tones 
By  distance  soften'd,  while  the  Echoes  sigh'd 
In  lulling  replication,  fill  the  vault 
With  harmony.     In  admiration  mute. 
With  nerves  unbrac'd  by  rapture,  he,  entrance. 
Stands  Uke  an  eagle,  when  his  partmg  plumes 
The  balm  of  sleep  relaxes,  and  his  wings 
Fall  from  his  languid  side.    Platsa's  chief, 
Observiiig,  rons'd  the  warrior.     "  Son  of  Mars, 
Shall  music's  softness  from  thy  bosom  steal 
The  sense  of  glory  ?  From  his  neighboring  camp^ 
Perhaps  the  Persian  sends  fresh  nations  down. 
Soon  in  bright  steel  Thermopylas  will  blaze. 
Awake.     Accustomed  to  the  clang  of  arms. 
Intent  on  vengeance  for  invaded  Greece, 
My  ear,  my  spirit  in  this  hour  admit 
No  new  sensation,  nor  a  change  of  thought'* 

The  Thespian,  starting  from  oblivious  sloth 
Of  ravishment  and  wonder,  quick  reply'd. 

"  These  sounds  were  more  than  human.   Hark ! 
Again  ! 
O  honour'd  friend,  no  adverse  banner  streams 
In  sight    No  shout  proclaims  the  Persian  freed 
From  his  late  terrour.    Deeper  let  us  plunge 
In  this  mysterious  dwelling  of  the  nymphs. 
Whose  voices  charm  its  gloom.''     In  smiles  rejoin'd 
Dioroedon.     "  I  see  thy  soul  enthrall'd. 
Me  thou  wouldst  rttnk  among  th'  unlettered  rout 
Of  yon  barbarians,  should  I  press  thy  stay. 
Time  favours  too.    Till  Agis  be  retum'd, 
We  cannot  act     Indulge  thy  eager  search. 
Here  will  I  wait,  a  centinel  unmov'd, 
To  watch  thy  coming*"    In  exploring  haste 
Th'  impatient  Thespian  penetrates  the  cave^ 
He  finds  it  bounded  by  a  steep  ascent 
Of  rugged  steps ;  where  down  the  hollow  rock 
A  modulation  clear,  distinct,  and  slow 
In  movement  solemn  from  a  lyric  string, 
Dissolves  the  stagnant  air  to  sweet  accord 
With  these  sonorous  lays.     "  Celestial  maids  ! 
While,  from  our  cliffii  contemplating  the  war, 
We  celebrate  our  heroes,  O  impart 
Orphean  magic  to  the  pious  strain ! 
That  from  the  mountain  we  may  call  the  groves, 
Swift  motion   through   these   marble   fngments 
To  overleap  the  high  CEtsea^  ridge,  [breathe 

And  crush  the  fell  invaden  of  our  peace." 

The  animated  hero  upward  springs 
Light,  as  a  kindled  vapour,  which,  coafin^d 
In  sobtenranaan  cavitiOi  at  length 


Pervading,  rives  the  snrfisce  to  enlai^ 

The  long-imprison'd  flame.    Ascending  soon, 

He  sees,  he  stands  abash'd,  then  rev'rent  kneel&i 

An  aged  temple  with  insculptur'd  forms 
Of  Jove's  harmonious  daughters,  and  a  train 
Of  nine  bright  virgins,  round  their  priestess  rang'd. 
Who  stood  ia  awful  majesty,  receive 
His  unexpected  feet    The  song  is  bush'd. 
The  measured  movement  on  the  13^10  chord 
In  foint  vibration  dies.    The  priestess  sage. 
Whose  elevated  port  and  aspect  rose 
To  more  than  mortal  dignity,  her  lyre 
Consigning  graceful  to  attendant  hands. 
Looks  with  reproof.    The  loose,  uncover'd  hair 
Shades  his  mclhiing  forehead ;  while  a  flush 
Of  modest  crimson  dyes  his  youthful  cheek. 
Her  pensive  visage  strftens  to  a  smile 
On  worth  so  blooming,  which  she  thus  accosts. 
"  I  should  reprove  thee,  inadvertent  youth. 
Who  through  the  sole  access  by  Nature  left 
To  this  pure  mansion;  with  intruding  steps 
Dost  interrupt  our  lays.    But  rise.    Thy  sword 
Perhaps  embeUish'd'that  triumphant  scene. 
Which  wak'd  these  harps  to  celebrating  notes. 
What  is  the  impress  on  thy  varlike  shield  ?" 

**  A  golden  eagle  on  my  shield  1  bear," 
Still  bending  low,  he  answers.    She  pursues. 
*'  Art  thotf  possessor  of  that  glorious  orb. 
By  me  distinguish'd  in  the  late  defeat 
Of  Asia,  driv'n  before  thee?  Speak  thy  name. 
Who  K  thy  sire  ?  Where  lies  thy  native  seat  ? 
Com'st  thou  for  glury  to  this  fatal  spot. 
Or  from  barbarian  violence  to  guard 
A  parent's  age,  a  spouse,  and  tender  babes. 
Who  call  thee  father  ? "     Humbly  he  again. 
'*  I  am  of  Tbespia,  Dithyrambus  nam'd. 
The  son  of  Harmatides.    Snatched  by  fate. 
He  to  his  brother,  and  my  second  sire, 
Demophilus,  consign'd  me.    Thespia*s  sons 
By  him  are  led.     His  dictates  I  obey. 
Him  to  resemble  strive.    No  infant  voice 
Calls  me  a  father.    To  the  nuptial  vow 
I  am  a  stranger,  and  among  the  Greeks 
The  least  entitled  to  thy  partial  praise." 

"  None  more  entitled,"  interposed  the  dame. 
**  Deserving  hero  !  thy  demeanour  speaks. 
It  justifies  the  fame,  so  widely  spread, 
Of  Harmatides'  heir.    O  grace  and  pride 
Of  that  fair  city,  which  the  Muses  love, 
Thee  an:  accepted  visitant  i  hail 
In  this  their  ancient  temple.    Thou  shalt  view 
Their  sacred  daunts. "    Descending  from  the  dome. 
She  thttfr  pursues.     **  Fnrst  know,  my  youthful  hours 
Were  exercis'd  in  knowledge.    Homer's  Muse 
To  daily  meditation  won  my  soul, 
With  my  young  spirit  mix'd  undying  sparks 
Of  her  own  rapture.     By  a  father  sage 
Conducted,  cities,  manners,  men  I  saw. 
Their  institutes  and  customs.    I  retum'd. 
The  voice  of  Locris  call'd  me  to  sustain 
The  holy  function  here.    Now  throw  thy  sight 
Across  that  meadow,  whose  enliven'd  blades 
Wave  in  the  breeze,  and  glisten  in  the  Sun 
Behind  the  hoary  fane.     My  bleating  train 
Are  nourish 'd  there,  a  spot  of  plenty,  spar'd 
From  this  surrounding  wilderness.     Remark 
That  fluid  mirror,  edg'd  by  shrubs  and  flow*rp, 
Shrubs  Off  my  culture,  flow'rs  by  Iris  dress'd. 
Nor  pass  that  smiling  concave  in  the  hill, 
Wliose  pointed  crags  are  soften'd  to  the  sight 
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By  fi^  tad  gni|»cs."    She  psnies;  wfaHe  around 

Hii  tj^  dehgbted,  rovcB*  in  moro  whgikt 

SboD  to  the  spot  returoiog,  where  the  stood 

A  ddty  in  aemManoe,  o*er  the  pleoe 

Presiding  awful,  as  M mefvft  wise, 

Angust  lihe  Jnno^  like  Diana  pum, 

Bat  not  more  pare  than  fair.    The  beanteous  lake, 

The  pines  wide-hranching,  faHs  of  water  clear. 

The  mahifiuiont  gkm  on  Flora's  lap 

LfjK  all  attractioo,  as  her  gracious  lips 

Resame  their  tale.    **  In  solitude  remote 

Here  I  have  dwelt  eootemplatiTe,  lerene. 

Oft  thnmgh  the  rocks  responsive  to  my  lyre, 

Ofi  to  th'  Ampfaictyons  in  aasembiy  full. 

When  at  thb  shrine  their  annual  vovri  they. pay, 

In  measnr'd  declamation  I  repeat 

The  praise  of  Greece,  her  libcity  and  laws. 

From  me  the  hinds^  who  tend  their  wandYiog  goats 

In  these  rude  pnrliens,  modulate  their  pipes 

To  smoother  cadence.    Justioe  from  my  tongue 

DissentioDs  cafan,  which  eT*n  in  deterts  rend 

Th*  unquiet  heart  of  man.    Now  furious  war 

My  careful  thoughts  engages,  which  delight 

To  help  the  free,  th'  oppressor  to  confound. 

Thy  feet  auspicious  fowtune  hitb«r  brings. 

jn  thee  a  noble  messenger  1  find. 

Go,  in  these  words  Leonidas  address. 

Meiksa,  priestess  <tf  the  tw^ful  Nine, 

Bif  their  behests  invites  My  honour* dftet 

To  her  dhine  abode.     TT^y  first  qf  Greeks, 

To  coherence  of  high  import  she  cuUs'** 

Th'  obedient  Thespian  down  the  holy  cave 
Ketums.     His  swiftness  suddenly  prevents 
His  friend^is  impatience,  wlio  salutes  him  thus. 

^*  Let  thy  adventure  be  hereafter  told. 
Look  yoader.    Fresh  bbttalions  from  the  oamp  % 
File  through  the  Pbocian  barrier  to  construct 
Another  phalanx,  moving  towY  of  war. 
Which  scorns  the  strength  of  Asia.    Let  us  arm; 
That,  ready  sUtion'd  in  the  glorious  vfoi. 
We  may  secure  permission  from  the  king 
Thne  to  continue,  and  renew  the  fight." 

That  initaiit  brings  Megistias  near  the  grot 
To  Spaitali  phalanx  his  paternal  hand 
Was  leading  Menalippus.    Not  unhesird 
By  Dithyrambus  in  their  slow  approach. 
The  fiitfaer  warns  a  young  and  lib'ral  mind. 

"  Sprung  from  a  distant  boundary  of  Greece, 
A  foreigner  in  Sparta,  cberish'd  there, 
Instructed,  honoured,  nor  unworthy  held 
To  fight  for  Laced»mon  in  her  line 
Of  discipline  and  ralour,  lo !  my  son, 
The  boar  is  cpme  to  prove  thy  gen'rons  heart : 
That  in  thy  hand,  not  ill-entrusted,  shine 
The  spear  and  buckler  to  maintain  the  cause 
Of  thy  protectress.     Let  thy  mind  recall 
Leonidas.    On  yonder  bulwark  placed. 
He  overlooks  the  battle ;  he  discerns 
The  bold  and  fearful.     May  the  gods  I  serve. 
Grant  me  to  hear  Leonidas  approve 
My  son !  No  other  boon  my  age  implores." 

The  augur  paus'd.    The  animated  cheek 
Of  Menalippus  glows.     His  eager  look 
Demands  the  fight.    This  struck  the  tender  sire. 
Who  then  with  moistened  eyes.    "  Remember  too, 
A  father  sees  thy  danger.     Oh!  my  child. 
To  me  thy  honour,  as  to  thee,  is  dear; 
Yet  oouit  not  death.    By  ev'ry  filial  ^ie. 
By  all  my  fondoess,  all  my  cares  I  sue ! 
Amid  tht  eonflict,  or  the  warm  pursmt 


Still  by  the  wise  Dieiieeet  abide. 

His  prudfaot  valour  knows  th'  unerring  paths 

Of  glory.    He  admits  thee  to  his  side. 

He  will  direct  thy  ardour.    Go^'-^They  part 

Megistias,  turning,  is  accosted  thus 
By  Dithyrambus.     **  Venerable  seer. 
So  may  that  son,  whose  merit  I  esteem. 
Whose  precious  head  in  peril  I  would  die 
To  guard,  return  in  triumph  to  thy  breast, 
As  thou  deliver'st  to  Laconia's  king 
A  high  and  solemn  message.    While  anew 
The  line  is  forming,  from  th'  embattled  field 
I  must  not  stray,  uncaird.    A  sacred  charge 
Hirough  hallowM    lips   will   best  approach   the 
^    king." 

The'Acamanian  iiftuspense  remains 
And  silence^    Ditbynm^us  quick  relates 
Melissa's  words,  describes  the  holy  grot. 
Then  quits  th'  instructeU  augur,  and  attends 
Diomedon's  k>od  call.    That  fierrid  chief 
Was  reassuming  his  distinguished  arms, 
Whioh,  as  a  splendid  recompense,  he  bore 
From  grateful  Athens,  for  achievements  bold; 
When  he  with  brave  Miltiades  redeero'd 
Her  domes  from  Asian  flames.  The  sculptur'd  helm 
Bnclos'd  his  manly  temples.    From  on  high 
A  four-fold  plumage  nodded  ;  while  beneath 
A  golden  dragon  with  efTolgent  sciales. 
Itself  tlie  crest,  shot  terrour.    On  his  arm 
He  brac'd  his  buckler.     BordVing  on  the  rim, 
Gorgoniao  serpents  twin'd.    Within,  the  form 
Of  Pallas,  martial  goddess,  was  emboss'd. 
Low,  as  her  feet,  the  graceful  tunic  flow'd. 
Betwixt  two  griffins  on  her  helmet  sat 
A  sphynx  with  wings' expanded ;  while  the  face 
Of  diro  Medusa  on  her  breast-plate  frown*d. 
One  hand  supports  a  javelin,  which  confounds 
The  pride  of  kings.    The  other  leads  along 
A  blooming  virgin,  Victory,  whose  brow 
A  wreath  enciroles.     Laurds  she  presents; 
But  from  her  shoulders  a)l  her  plumes  were  shoniy 
In  favoured  Athens  ever  now  to  rest. 
This  dread  of  Asia  on  his  mighty*  arm 
Diomedon  uprear*d.    He  snatch'd  his. lance. 
Then  spake  to  Dithyrambus.    "  See,  my  friend, 
Alone  of  all  the  Grecians,  who  sustain'd 
Hie  former  onset,  inexhausted  stand 
PlatsBa's  sons.    They  well  may  keep  the  field. 
Who  with  unslacken'd  nerves  endor*d  that  day. 
Which  saw  ten  myriads  of  barbarians  driv'n 
Back  to  their  ships,  and  Atheps  left  secure. 
Charge  in  our  line.    Amid  the  foremost  rank 
Thy  valour  shall  be  plac'd  to  share  comnmnd. 
And  ev*Ty  honoor  with  Platsea's  chief.'' 

He  s^id  no  more,  but  towards  the  Grecian  vaa 
Impetuous,  ardent  strode.    Nor  slow  behind 
The  pride  of  Thespia,  Dithjrrambus  mov'd 
Like  youthful  Hermes  in  celestial  arms ; 
When  lightly  graceful  with  his  feather*d  feef 
Along  Scamander*s  flow*ry  verge  he  passed 
To  aid  th'  incens'd  divinities  of  Gkeece 
Against  the  Phrygian  tow'rs.    Their  eager  halte 
S«m  brings  the  heroes  to  th'  embattling  ranks. 
Whom  thus  the  brave  Diomedon  exhorts. 

'*  Not  to  contend,  but  vanquish,  are  ye  come. 
Here  in  the  blood  of  fugitives  your  spears 
Shall,  unopposM,  be  stain'd.    My  valiant  friends^ 
But  chief,  ye  men  of  Sparta,  view  that  space. 
Where  from  the  Malian  gulf  more  distant  rise 
Th'  Oxmaaa  tn^  and  less  confine  tbie  straiti. 
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There  if  we  ranget  extending  wide  onr  fgmit 
Ad  ampler  scope  to  havoc  will  be  giv'n.*' 

To  him  Dieneces. .  "  Platnan  friend. 
Well  dost  thou  ooansel.    On  that  widening  groond 
Close  to  the  mountain  place  thy  vet'ran  files. 
Proportion'd  numbers  from  tby  right  shall  stretch 
Quite  to  tlie  shore  in  phalanx  deep  like  thine. 
The  Spartans  wedgM  in  this  contracted  part 
Will  I  contain.     Behind  me  Alpheus  waits 
With  lighter  bodies.     Further  back  the  line 
Of  Locris  forms  a  strong  reserve.*'    He  said* 
The  diffVent  bands,  confiding  in  his  skill, 
Move  on  successive.    The  Platseans  first 
Against  the  hill  are  stfltion'di     In  their  van 
Is  Dithyrambus  ranked.    Triumphant  joy 
Ilistends  their  bosoms,  sparMes  in  their  eyftk 

**  Bless'd  be  the  great  Diomedon,*'  they  shout, 
"  Who  brings  another  hero  to  our  line. 
Hail!  Ditbyrambut*    Hail!  illustrious  youth* 
Had  tender  age  permitted,  tbon  hadst  gain'd 
An  early  palm  at  Marathon."    His  post 
He  takes.    His  gladness  blushes  on  his  cheek 
Amid  the  foremost  rank.     Around  him  crowd 
The  long-try*d  warriors.    Their  unnnmber'd  scars 
Discovering,  they  in  ampfe  phrase  recount 
Their  various  dangers.     He  their  wounds  surveys 
In  veneration,  nor  disdains  to  hear 
The  oft^repeated  tale.     From  Sparta's  king 
Heturo'd,  the  gracious  Agis  these  addressed. 

**  Leonidas  salutes  Platsa's  chief 
And  Dithyrambus.    To  your  swords  be  grants 
A  further  efibrt  with  Piatsa's  band. 
If  yet  by  toil  unconquer^d — but  I  see, 
That  all,  unyielding,  (!ourt  the  promised  fight 
Hail!   glorious  veterans.     This  signal  day 
May  your  victorious  arms  augment  th^  wreaths 
Around  your  venerable  heads,  and  grace 
l^ermopyis  with  Marathoniau  fame." 

This  6aid,  be  hastens  back.    Meantime  advance 
The  Mantinean,  Diophantus  brave. 
Then  Uegesander,  Tegea's  dauntless  chief. 
Who  near  Diomedon  in  equal  range 
Erect  their  standards.    Next  the  Thebans  form. 
AJcmaeon,  bold  Eupalamus  sqcceed 
With  their  Corinthian  and  Phliasian  bands. 
Laid  on  the  Malian  shore  Mycenae's  youth 
Aristobulus  draws.     From  (Eta's  side 
Down  to  the  bay  in  well-connected  length 
Each  gleaming  ra6k  contains  a  hondr^  speai^i 
While  twenty  bucklers  every  file  condense. 
A  sure  support,  Dieneces  behind 
Arrays  the  Spartans.    Godlike  Agis  here, 
There  Menalippus  by  their  leader  stand  • 
Two  bulwarks.    Breathing  ardour  in  the  rear. 
The  words  of  Alpheus  fan-  the  growing  flame . 
Of  expectation  through  his  light-arm'd  force  ) 
While  Polydorus  present  in  his  thoughts 
To  vengeance  sharpens  his  indignant  soal. 

No  foe  is  seen.    No  distant  shout  is  beard. 
This  pause  of  action  Dithyrambus  chose. 
The  solemn  scene  on  (Eta  to  his  friend 
He  open'd  large  ^  portrayed  Melissa's  form, 
Reveal'd  her  mandate ;  when  Platasa's  chief. 

"  Such  elevation  of  a  female  mind 
Bespeaks  Melissa  worthy  to  obtain 
The  coBference  she  asks.    This  wondrous  dame 
Amid  her  hymns  conceives  some  lofty  thought 
To  make  these  slaves,  who  loiter  in  their  camp, 
Dread  ev*n  our  women.    But,  my  gentle  friendy 
Say,  Dtthyrembus,  whom  the  liquid  spell 


Of  song  enchants,  should  I  re|iitiach  thd  gods,' 
Who  form'd  me  cold  to  music's  pleasing  pow*r  ? 
Or  should  I  thank- them,  that  the  soit'ning  chana ' 
Of  sound  or  numbers  ne'er  dissolv'd  my  soul  ? 
Yet  I  Oonfess  thy  valour  breaks  that  charm 
Which  may  enrapturtt,  not  unman  thy  broast.** 

To  whom  his  friend.  <'  Doth  he,  whose  lays  record 
The  woes  of  Priam^  and  the  Grecian  fame. 
Doth  he  dissolve  thy  spirit  ?  Yet  he  flows 
In  all  the  sweetness  harmony  can  breathe.*' 

**  No,  by  the  gods,'*  Diomedon  rejoins. 
**  I  feel  that  mighty  Muse.     I  see  the  car 
Of  fierce  Achilles,  see  th*  encumbered  wheels 
0*er  heroes  driv'n,  and  clotted  with  tbeir  gore. 
Another  too  demands  my  soaPs  esteem, 
Brave  i^hylus  of  Athens.     I  have  seea 
His  Muse  begirt  by  furies,  while  she  swell'd 
Her  tragic  numbers.    Him  in  ecfual  rage 
'  His  country's  foes  overwhelming  I  beheld 
At  Marathon.     If  Phoebus  would  diffuse 
Such  fire  through  evYy  bard,  the  tuneful  band 
Might  in  themselves  find  heroes  for  their  soogtu 
But,  son  of  Harmatides,  lift  thine  eye 
To  yonder  point,  remotest  in  the  bay. 
Those  seemingiclouds,  which  o'er  the  billows  fleet  ' 
Successive  round  the  jutting  land,  are  sails, 
Th'  Athenian  pendant  hastens  to  salute 
Leonidas.    O  .Sschylus,  my  friend. 
First  in  the  train  of  Phtsbus  and  of  Mars, 
Be  thou  on  board  !  Swift-bounding  o*er  the  waves. 
Come  and  bt^  witness  to  heroic  deeds  ! 
Brace  thy  strong  harp  with  loftier-sounding  chords 
Tu  celebrate  tliis  battle  !  Fall,  who  may ; 
But  if  they  fall  with  honour,  let  their  namas 
Round  festive  goblets  in  thy  uumbers  ring. 
And  joy,  not  grief,  accompany  the  8ong<'* 

Conversing  thus,  their  courage  they  beguird^ 
Which  else,  impatient  of  inactive  hours. 
At  long-suspended  glory  had  repm*d< 
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THE  AnGDUBNT. 

Megisttas  delivers  Melissa's  message  to  Leoni<la9# 
Medon,  her  brother,  conducts  him  to  the  tem-> 
pie.  She  famishes  Leonidas  with  the  means 
of  executing  a  design  he  had  premeditated  to 
annoy  the  enemv.  They  are  joined  by  a  body 
of  mariners  under  the  command  of  iEj^chylos, 
a  celebrated  poet  and  warrior  among  the  Athe- 
nianSi  Leonidas  takes  the  necessary  measures  ; 
and,  observing  from  a  summit  of  ^ta  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Persian  army,  expects  another  at- 
tack: this  is  renewed  with  great  violence  by 
Hyperanthes,  Abrooomes,  and  the  principal  Per- 
sian leaders  at  the  head  of  some  chosen  trouiis. 


Mboistlas,  urging  to  unwonted  speed 
His  aged  steps,  by  Dithyrambus  charg'd 
With  sage  Melissa's  words,  had  now  rejoin'd 
I'he  king  of  Xaeedsmon.     At  his  side 
Was  Maron  posted,  watchful  to  receive 
His  high  injunctions.     In  the  rear  tliey  stood 
Behind  two  thousand  Locrians,  deep'array'd 
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By  vaHike  Medon,  from  OTIeus  spruRf. 

Leowdas  to  them  his  anxious  mind 

Was  thus  diiclostng.     «  Medon,  Maron,  hear. 

From  this  low  rampart  my  explortrii;  eye 

Bit  half  commands  the  action,  yet  hath  mark'd 

Eooagh  for  caution.     Yon  barbarian  camp, 

Immense,  exhaustless,  deluging  the  ground 

Wth  myriads,  still  o*erflo«ring,  may  consume 

Bj  endless  nomberB  and  unceasing  toil 

The  Grecian  strength.    Not  marble  is  our  flesh, 

^hr  adamant  our  sinews.     Sylvan  pow^^. 

Who  dwell  on  CEta,  yonr  superior  aid 

We  most  solicit.    Your  stupendous  cliflb 

In  those  loose  rocks,  and  branchless  trunks,  contain 

More  fell  amiqyance  than  the  arm  of  man.'* 

He  ended ;  when  Megistias.    "  Virtuous  king, 
Melissa,  priestess  of  the  tuneful  Nine, 
By  their  behests  invites  thy  honoured  feet 
To  her  chaiite  dwelling,  seated  on  that  hill. 
To  eooference  of  high  import  she  calls 
Thee,  first  of  Grecians."     Medon  interpo6*d. 
*'  She  is  my  sister.     Justice  rules  her  ways 
With  piety  and  wisdom.    To  her  voice 
The  nations  round  give  ear.     The  Muses  breathe 
Thar  inspiration  through  her  spotless  soul. 
Which  bordeiB  on  divinity.     She  calls 
Ov  thee.     O  truly  styi'd  the  first  of  Greeks, 
RfSard  ber  call.     Yon  cHlTs  projecting  head 
To  thy  diacemment'will  aflbid  a  scope 
More  fall,  more  certain  $  thence  thy  skilful  eye 
\YiU  best  <firect  the  fight"    Melissa's  sire 
Was  ever  present  to  the  king  in  thought. 
Who  thus  to  Medon.     **  Lead,  Oileus'  son. 
Before  the  daughter  of  Oileus  place 
My  willing  feet."    They  hasten  to  the  cave. 
Megistias,  Maron  follow.    Through  the  rook 
Leonidas,  ascending  to  the  fiine. 
Hose  like  the  god  ^  Morning  from  the  cell 
Of  Night,  when,  shedding  cheerfulness  and  d^ 
Oq  hill  and  vale  emblaz'd  with  dewy  gems, 
H<>  gladdens  Nature.    Lacedaemon'sVing, 
Majestically  graceful  and  serene, 
Ui^iels  the  rigour  in  that  solemn  seat 
Of  holy  sequestration.    On  the  face 
Of  pensiveneyM  Religion  rapture  gk)ws 
In  admiration  of  the  godlike  man. 
.Advauc'd  Melissa.     He  her  profier'd  hand 
In  hoe,  in  purity  like  snow,  received. 
A  heav*n.i]laminM  dignity  of  look 
On  him  sbe  fix'd.    Revw'd  by  all,  she  spake. 
•*  Hail !  chief  of  men,  selected  by  the  gods 
For  purer  feme  than  Hercules  acquired. 
This  hour  allows  no  pause."    {She  leads  the  king 
With  Medon,  Maron,.  and  Megistias  down 
A  slope,  declining  to  the  mossy  verge. 
Which  tevminates  the  mountain.    While  they  pas^, 
Sh^  thoB  proceeds.     "  These  marble  masses  view, 
Which  lie  dmpen*d  around  you.    They  were  hewn 
From  yonder  quarry.     Note  those  pond'rous  beams, 
The  syJvBD  o&pring  of  that  hill.     With  these 
At  my  request  tb*  Ampbictyons  fropi  their  seat 
Of  ^en'ral  council  piously  decreed 
To  raise  a  dome,  the  ornament  of  Greece. 
Observe  those  wither'd  firs,  those  mould'fing  oaks, 
Tknm.  that  declivity,  half-rooted,  bent, 
Inriting  homan  force— Then  look  below. 
There  lies  Thenmopyle." — "  I  see,"  exclaims 
TheliigbHxmoeiving  hero.    <'  I  recall 
Thy  fetbe^^  words  and  forecast.    He  presag'd, 
I  shonld  not  fip^  bis  dayghter*^  counsel  vain. 


He  to  accomplish,  what  thy  wisdom  plans 

Hath  amplest  means  supplyM.    Go,  Medon,  bring 

The  thousand  peasants  from  th*  OVIean  vale 

Detach'd.     Their  leader  Melibceus  bring. 

Fly,  Marrni.    Ev'ry  instrument  provide 

To  fell  the  trees,  to  drag  the  massy  beams, 

To  lift-  the  broad-hewn  fragments."  — "  Are  not 

these 
For  sacred  use  reservM  ?"  M.egistia9  said. 
"  Can  these  be  wielded  by  the  hand  of  Mars  . 
Without  pollutiou  ?**     In  a  solemn  tone 
The  priestess  answered.  •*  Rev* rend  manr  who  Hearst 
Ponti6c  wreaths,  and  thou,  great  captain,  hear. 
Forbear  to  think,  that  my  unprompted  mind. 
Calm  and  sequesterM  in  reiigion^s  peace, 
Could  have  devised  a  stratagem  of  war  j 
Or,  unpermitted,  could  resign  to  Mars 
These  rich  materials,  gaUierM  to  restore 
In  strength  dnd  splendour  yon  decrepit  walls, 
I  And  that  time-shaken  roof.     Rejecting  sleep. 
Last  night  I  lay  contriving  swift  revenge 
On  these  barbarians,  whose  career  profaue 
Overturns  the  Grecian  temples,  and  devotes 
Their  holy  bow'rs  to  flames.     I  left  my  couoh, 
Long  ere  the  Sun  his  orient  gates  unbarr'd. 
Bene^h  yon  beach  my  pensive  head  reolinM. 
The  rivulets,  the  fountains,  warbling  rQund, 
Attracted  slumber.     In  a  dream  I  saw 
Calliop^.     Her  sisters,  all  with  harps. 
Were  rangM  around  her ;  as  their  Parian  forms 
Show  in  the  temple.     *  Dost  thou  sleep  ?'  she  said ; 
*  Melissa,  dost  thon  sleep  ?  The  barbarous  host 
Approaches  Greece.     The  first  of  Grecians  comas 
By  death  to  vanquish.     Priestess,  let  him  hurl 
These  marble  heaps,  these  consecrated  beams, 
Our  fene  itself,  to  crush  the  impious  ranks, 
The  hero  summon  to  our  sacred  hWU 
Reveal  the  promised  succour.    All  is  due 
To  liberty  airainst  a  tyrent*s  pride.' 
She  struck  her  shell.    In  concert  full  reply*d 
The  sister  lyres.     Leonidas  they  sung 
In  ev*ry  note  and  dialect  yet  known, 
In  measures  new.  in  langruage  yet  to  come.** 

She  finished.   Then  Megistias.  <' Dear  to  Heav*n, 
By  nations  honoured,  and  in  tow'riug  thought 
0*er  either  sex  pre-eminent,  thy  words 
To  me  a  soldier  and  a  priest  suffice^ 
I  hesitate  no  longer.**     But  the  king. 
Wrapt  in  ecstatic  contemplation  stood. 
Revolving  deep  an  answer,  which  might  suit  ' 
His  dignity  and  hen.    At  length  he  spake. 

"  Not  Lftcedsmon^s  whole  collected  state 
Of  senate,  people,  ephori,  and  kings, 
Not  the  Amphiotyons,  whose  convention  holds 
The  universal  majesty  of  Greece, 
E'er  drew  such  rev'renca  as  thy  single  form, 

0  all-surpassing  woman,  worthy  child 
Of  time-renownM  OTIeug.    In  thy  voice 

1  hear  the  goddess  Liberty.    1  see 
In  thy  sublimity  of  look  and  port 

That  da^ttghter  bright  of  Eleutherian  Jove. 
Me  thou  bast  prais'd.     My  conscious  spirit  feel^ 
That  not  to  triumph  in  thy  virtuous  praise 
Were  y^mt  of  virtue.     Yet,  illustrious  dame, 
Were  I  assured,  that  oracles  delude; 
That,  unavailing,  I  should  spill  my  bloody 
That  all  the  Muses  of  subjected  Greece 
Hereafter  would  be  silent,  and  my  name 
•  Be  ne'er  transmitted  to  recording  time^ 
There  is  in  virtue,  for  her  w^kfi.  alone^ 
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What  should  uphold  my  reMhition  firm. 
My  country*!  laws  I  nefer  would  survive. 

MovM  at  his  words,  reflecting  on  his  fiste. 
She  had  relax*d  her  dignity  of  mind, 
Had  sank  in  sadness  $  but  her  brother*!  helm 
Before  her  beams.    Relumining  her  night. 
He  through  the  cave  like  Hesperus  ascends, 
Th'  Oilean  hinds  conducting  to  achieve 
The  enterprise  she  counsels.    Now  her  ear 
Is  pierc*d  by  notes,  shrill  sounding  from  the  vault 
Up  starts  a  diff'rent  band,  alert  slid  light, 
Ai|henian  sailors.    Long  and  separate  files 
Of  lusty  shoulders,  eas*d  by  union,  bear 
Thick,  well-compacted  cables,  wont  to  heave 
The  restiff  anchor.    To  a  naval  pipe. 
As  if  one  soul  invigorated  all. 
And  all  compos'd  one  body,  they  had  trod 
In  equal  paces,  mazy,  yet  unbroKe 
Throughomt  their  passage*    So  the  spinal  strength 
Of  some  portentous  serpent,  whom  the  heats 
Of  Lib3ra  breed,  indissolubly  knit. 
But  flexible,  across  the  sandy  plain. 
Or  up  the  mountain  draws  his  spotted  length. 
Or  where  a  winding  excavation  leads 
Through  rocks  abrupt  and  wild.    Of  stature  large. 
In  arms  which  show'd  simplicity  of  strength, 
No  decoration  of  redundant  art. 
With  sable  horse-hair,  floating  down  his  hack^ 
A  warrior  moves  behind.    Composed  i|i  gait. 
Austerely  grave  and  thoughtful,  on  his  shield 
The  democratic  majesty  be  bore 
Of  Athens.    Carv'd  in  emblematic  brass, 
Her  image  stood  with  Pallas  by  her  side, 
And  trampled  under  each  victorious  foot 
A  regal  crown,  one  Persian,  one  usurp 'd 
By  her  own  tyrants,  on  the  well-fought  plain 
Of  Marathon  oonfonnded.    He  commands 
These  future  guardians  of  their  country's  weal. 
Of  gen'ral  Greece  the  bulwarks.    Their  high  deeds 
From  Artemisium,  from  th'  empurpled  shores 
Of  Salamis  renown  shall  echo  wide; 
Shall  tell  posterity  in  latest  times. 
That  navid  fortitude  controls  the  world. 
Swift  Maron,  following,  brings  a  vig*rous  band 
Of  Helots.    Ev'ry  instrument  they  wield 
To  delve,  to  hew,  to  heave;  and  active  last 
Bounds  Meliboeus,  vigilant  to  urge 
The  tardy  forward.    To  Laconia's  king 
Advanced  th'  Athenian  leader,  and  began. 

"  Thon  godlike  ruler  of  Eurotas,  hail ! 
Thee  by  my  voice  Themistocles  salutes. 
The  admiral  of  Athens.    I  conduct 
By  public  choice  the  squadron  of  my  tribe. 
And  JEschylus  am  calPd.    Our  chief  hath  giv'n 
Three  days  to  glory  on  Euben*s  coast. 
Whose  |>romontories  almost  rise  to  meet  • 
Thy  ken  from  CBta's  clifb.    This  morning  saw 
The  worsted  foe,  from  Artemisium  drivii, 
Leave  thHr  disabled  ships,  and  floating  wrecks. 
For  Grecian  trophies.    When  the  fight  was  clos*d, 
I  was  detached  to  bring  th'  auspicious  news, 
To  bid  thee  welcome.    Foitiinate  my  keel 
Hath  swiftly  borne  me.    Joyful  I  concur 
In  thy  attempt.    Apprised  by  yonder  chiefs. 
Who  met  me  landing,  instant  from  the  ships 
A  thousand  gallant  mariners  I  drew, 
Who  till  the  setting  Sun  shall  lend  their  toil." 

"  Themistocles  and  thou  accept  my  heart," 
Leonidas  reply'd,  and  closely  strain'd 
The  brave,  the  taurn'd  Athenian  to  his  brea^ 


"  To  envy  is  ignoble,  to  admire 

Th*  activity  of  Athens  will  become 

A  king  of  Sparta,  who  like  thee  condemned 

His  coontiy's  sloth.    But  Sparta  now  is  arm'd. 

Tbou  Shalt  commend.    Behold  me  station'd  here 

To  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  war, 

Direct  the  course  of  slaughter.    To  this  post 

By  that  superior  woman  f  was  call'd. 

By  long  protracted  fight  lest  fainting  Greece 

Should  yield,  outnumber'd,  iny  enlighten'd  soul 

Through  her,  whom  Heav'n  enlightens,  hath  d^is'd 

To  whelm  the  num*rous,  persevering  foe 

In  hideous  death,  and  signalisce  the  day 

With  honours  new  to  war.    The  Muses  prompt 

The  bright  achievement  Lo!  from  Athens  smoles 

Minerva  too.     Her  swift,  auspicious  aid 

In  thee  we  find,  and  these,  an  ancient  race. 

By  her  and  Neptune  cherished.'*  Straight  he  meets 

The  gallant  train,  majestic  with  his  arms 

Outstretch*d,  in  this  applauding  strain  he  spake. 

"  O  Hb'ral  people,  earliest  arm'd  to  shield 
Not  your  own  Athens  more  than  general  Greece^ 
You  best  deserve  her  gratitude.     Her  praise 
Will  rank  you  foremost  on  the  rolls  of  Fame.** 

They  hear,  they  gaze,  revering  and  rever'd. 
Fresh  numbers  muster,  rushing  from  the  hills. 
The  thickets  round.    Mel'ssa,  pointing,  spake.  . 

**  I  am  their  leader.     Natives  of  the  hilb 
Are  these,  the  rural  worshippers  of  Pan, 
Whobreatbes  an  ardour  through  their  humble  minds 
To  join  you  warriors.    Vassals  these,  not  mine. 
But  of  the  Muses,  and  their  haliowM  laws 
Administer'd  bj'  me.     llieir  paUent  hands 
Make  culture  smile,  where  Nature  seems  to  cbide ; 
Nor  wanting  my  instructions,  or  my  pray'rs^ 
Fertility  they  scatter  by  their  toil 
Around  this  aged  terople*s  wild  doipain. 
Is  MelibcBus  here !  Thou  fence  secure 
To  old  O'deus  from  the  cares  of  time. 
Thrice  art  thou  welcome.     Useful,  wise,  belot^d, 
Where*erthou  sojouraest,  on  QSta  known. 
As  oft  the  bounty  of  a  fother^s  love 
Thou  on  Melissa's  solitude  dost  pour. 
Be  thou  director  of  these  mountain  hinds.'* 

Th'  important  labour  to  inspiring  airs 
From  flutes  and  harps  in  symphony  with  hymns 
Of  holy  tirgins,  anient  all  perform. 
In  bands  dirided  under  different  chiefs. 
Huge  timbers,  blocks  of  marble,  to  remove 
They  first  attempted ;  then  assembled  stoqes 
Loose  in  their  beds,  and  withered  tnraks,  uptora 
By  tempests ;  next  dismembeHd  from  the  rock 
Broad,  rugged  fragments :  from  the  mountains  hew'd 
Their  venerable  firs,  ana  aged  oaks. 
Which,  of  their  branches  by  the  lightning  bar*d. 
Presented  still  against  the  blasting  flame 
Their  hoary  pride  unshaken.    Tltese  the  Greeks;, 
But  chief  th'  Athenian  maritiers,  to  force 
Uniting  skill,  with  massy  leavers  heave. 
With  strong-knit  cables  drag :  till,  now  dispos'd. 
Where  great  Leonidas  appoints,  the  piles 
Nod  o'er  the  straits.     This  new  and  sudden  scene 
Might  lift  imagination  to  belief. 
That  Orpheus  and  Ampbion  from  their  beds 
Of  ever-blooming  asphodel  had  heard 
The  Muses  call;  had  brought  their  fabled  barpSy 
At  whose  mellifluent  charm  once  more  the  trees 
Had  burst  their  fibrous  bands,  and  marbles  leaped 
In  rapid  motion  from  the  quarry's  womb. 
That  day  to  follow  harmony  in  aid 
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Of  !;m*rous  valour.    Fancy  mtght  discern 
C'erulean  Tetbys,  from  her  coral  grot 
EoienriD*;,  seated  od  her  pearly  car, 
With  Nereids  ftoating  on  the  surge  below, 
To  view  in  wonder  from  the  Malian  bay 
The  attic  sons  of  Neptune ;  who  forsook 
Their  wooden  walls  to  rftnge  th*  GEteean  crags. 
To  rend  the  forests,  and  disjoin  the  rocks. 

Meantime  a  huiKlred  sheep  are  slain.  Their  limbs 
From  burning  piles  fnme  grateful.   Bounty  spreads 
A  decent  board.     Simplicity  attends. 
Then  spake  tbe  priestess.     *'  Long-enduring  chiefs, 
Yoar  efibrta,  now  accomplish'd,  may  admit 
Refection  dne  to  this  hard-labonr'd  train. 
Due  to  jrottneWes."     Her  hospitable  smile 
Wms  her  weli-chosen  guests,  Laconin*s  kfng. 
Her  brotlier,  Maron,  .Sschylus  divine 
With  Acamania*ft  priest     Her  first  commands 
To  BfelibeBos  sedulous  and  blithe 
l>istribate  plenty  through  the  toiling  crowd. 
Then,  6kreen*d  beneath  dose  umbrage  of  an  oak, 
Each  care-dirested  chief  the  banqnet  shares. 

Cool  breezes,  whispering,  flutter  in  the  leaves, 
Whose  Terdnre,  pendent  in  an  arch,  repel 
'l^ie  vest'ring  Sun's  hot  glare.     Faronius  bland 
Ills  breath  impregnates  with  exhaling  sweets 
From  flow'ry  beds,  whose  scented  clusters  deck 
The  gleaming  pool  in  view.    Fast  by,  a  brook 
In  limpid  lapses  over^native  steps 
Attnnes  his  cadence  to  sonorous  strings^ 
And  liquid  accents  of  Melissa's  maids. 
The  floating  air  in  melody  respires. 
A  rapture  mingles  in  the  calm  repast 
Opriaes  JEscbylus.     A  goblet  full. 
He  grasps.     *'  To  those  divinities,  who  dwell 
In  yonder  temple,  this  libation  first. 
To  thee,  benignant  hostess,  next  I  pour. 
Then  to  thy  hune,  Leonidas."    He  said. 
His  breast,  with  growhig  heat  distended,  prompts 
fiif^aget  hand,  to  whose  expressive  sign 
One  of  the  virgins  cedes  her  sacred  lyre. 
Their  choral  song  complacency  restrains. 
The  soul  of  music,  bursting  from  his  touch. 
At  on<»  gives  birth  to  sentiment  sublime. 

*'  O  Hercules  and  Perseus,"  he  began, 
"  Star-spang:led  twins  of  Leda,  and  the  rest 
Of  Jove*s  immediate  seed,  your  splendid  acts 
Mankind  protected,  while  the  race  was  rude  j 
If^ltile  o'er  the  Earth's  onciviliz'd  extent 
The  savage  monster,  and  the  rui&an  sway'd. 
More  savage  still.    No  policy  nor  laws 
Had  fram'd  societies.     By  single  strengDi 
A  single  ruffian,  or  a  monster  fell. 
Tbe  legislator  rose.    Three  lights  in  Greece, 
Lycurgos,  Solon,  and  Zaieucus,  blaz'd. 
Then,  substituting  wisdom,  Jove,  profuse. 
Of  his  own  blood  no  longer,  gave  us  more 
In  discipline  and  manners,  which  can  form 
A  hero  like  Leonidas,  than  all 
The  god-begotten  progeny  before. 
The  pupils  next  of  Solon  cleim  the  Muse. 
Sunnd  yonr  iKMtfse  conchs,  ye  Tritons.  You  beheld 
The  AUantean  shape  of  Slaughter  wade 
Through  yonr  asConish'd  deep),  his  pnrple  arm 
Uplifting  high  before  th'  Athenian  I'me. 
You  saw  br^ht  Conquest  riding  on  the  gale 
Which  sweilM  their  sails;  sawTerrour  at  their  helms 
To  goide  tiieir  brazen  beaks  on  Asia's  pride. 
Her  adamantine  grapple  .from  their  decks 
Fate  thi;^,^niid  niln  on  tbe  faostUe  Aeet 


Inextricably  fasten'd.    flound,  ye  nymphs 
Of  CEta's  mountains,  of  her  woods  and  streams. 
Who  hourly  witness  to  Melissa*s  worth,  . 

Ye  Oreads,  Dryads,  Naiads,  sound  her  praise. 
Proclaim  Zaieucus  by  his  daughter  grac'd 
Like  Solon  and  Lycurgus  by  their  sons.'* 

Laconia's  hero  and  the  priestess  bow'd 
Their  foreheads  grateful  to  the  bard  sublime. 
She,  rising,  takes  the  word.    "  More  sweet  th^  lyr« 
To  friendship's  ear,  than  terrible  tp  foes 
Thy  spear  in  battle,  thoufgh  the  keenest  p6int 
Which  ever  pierc'd  barfoariatas.    Close  we  here 
The  song  and  banquet     Hark  !  a  distant  din 
From  Asia's  camp  requires  immediate  care.*' 

She  leads.    Along  the  rocl^y  verge  they  pass. 
In  calm  delight  Leonidas  surveys 
All  in  the  order  which  he  last  assign*d  $ 
As  o'er  Thcrmopylse  beneath  he  cast 
A  wary  look.    Hie  mountain's  furthest  crag 
Now  reach'd,  Melissa  to  the  king  began. 

"  Observe  that  space  below,  dispersed  in  dales. 
In  hollows,  winding  through  dissever*d  rocks. 
The  slender  outlet,  skreen'd  by  yonder  siirubs, 
Leads  to  the  pass.    There  stately  to  myYiew 
The  martfal  queen  of  Caria  yester  Sun, 
Descending,  show'd.     Her  loudly  I  reprov'd. 
But  she,  devoted  to  the  Persian  king, 
In  ambush  there  preserved  his  flying  host. 
She  last  retreated;  but,  retreating,  prov'd 
Her  valour  equal  to  a  better  cause. 
Again  I  see  the  heroine  approach." 

Megistias  then.     **  I  see  a  powerfiil  arm. 
Sustaining  fiim  the  large,  emblazon'd  shield. 
Which,  fashioo'd  first  in  Caria,  we  have  leara'd 
To  imitate  in  Greece.     Sublime  her  port 
Bespeaks  a  mighty  spirit.    Priestess,  look. 
An  act  of  piety  she  now  performs. 
Directing  those,  perhaps  her  Cftrian  band. 
To  bear  dead  brethren  from  the  bloody  fie!^ 
Among  the  horsemen  an  exalted  form 
Like  Demaratu!!  strikes  my  searching  eye. 
To  me,  recalling  his  transcendant  rank 
In  Spatta  once,  he  seems  a  languid  sun, 
WMch  dimly  sinks  in  exhalations  dark. 
Enveloping  his  radiance."    While  he  spake. 
Intent  on  martial  duty  Medon  views 
The  dang'rous  thicket  $  Lacedttmon's  chief. 
Around  the  region  his  consid'rate  eye 
Extending,  marks  each  movement  of  the  foe. 

Th'  imperial  Persian  from  his  lofty  car 
Had  in  the  morning's  early  conflict  seen  ' 

His  vanquish'd  array  pouring  from  the  straits 
Back  to  their  tents,  and  o'er  his  camp  dispers'd 
In  consternation ;  as  a  river  bursts 
Impetuous  from  his  fountain,  then,  enlarged. 
Spreads  a  dead  surlkce  o'er  some  level  marsh. 
Th'  astonish'd  king  thrice  started  from  his  seat ; 
Shame,  fear,  and  indignation  feat  his  breast; 
As  ruin  irr^istible  were  near 
To  overwhelm  his  millions.     **  Haste,"  he  calPd 
To  Hyperanthes,  "  haste  and  meet  the  Greel^ 
Their  daring  rage,  their  insolence  repel. 
Prom  such  dishonour  vindkiate  our  name." 

His  royal  brother  through  th'  extensive  camp 
Obedient  mov'd.    Deliberate  ami  brave, 
^ch  active  prince  from  ev'ry  tenft  remote, 
TKe  hardiest  troops  he  summoo'd.    Caria's  queen. 
To  Hyperanthes  bound  by  firm  esteem 
Of  worth,  unrivalUd  in  the  Penian  court. 
In  solemp  pace  was  now.  retunnig  sl^w 
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Before  a  band,  tranflportiiig  from  the  field 
Their  riain  companioni  to  the  sandy  beach. 

She  stopp'd,  and  thus  addreas'd  him.    '*  Lean, 
O  prince, 
From  one,  whose  wishes  on  thy  merit  wait. 
The  only  means  to  bind  thy  gallant  brow 
In  fairest  wreaths.    To  break  the  Grecian  line 
In  vain  ye  straggle,  nnarray*d  and  lax. 
Deprived  of  union.    Try  to  fonn  one  band 
In  order'd  ranks,  and  emulate  the  foe. 
.Nor  to  secure  a  thicket  next  the  pass 
Forget.    Selected  numbers  station  there. 
Farewell,  young  hero.    May  thy  fortune  prove 
Unlike  to  mine.    Had  Asia's  millions  spar'd 
One  myriad  to  sustain  me,  none  had  seen 
Me  quit  the  dang'rous  contest.     But  the  head 
Of  base  Argestes  on  some  future  day 
Shall  feel  my  treasnr'd  vengean(!e.    From  the  fleet 
I  only  stay,  till  burial  rites  are  paid 
To  these  dead  Carians.    On  this  fatal  strand 
May  Artemisia's  grief  appease  your  ghosts. 
My  faithful  subjects,  sacrificed  in  vain." 

The  hero  grateful  and  respectful  heard, 
What  soon  his  warmth  neglected  at  the  sight 
Of  spears,  which  flam'd  innnmerable  round. 
Beyond  the  rest  in  lustre  was  a  band, 
The  satellites  of  Xerxes.    They  forsook 
Their  constant  orbit  round  th'  imperial  throne 
At  this  dread  crisis.    To  a  myriad  fix'd, 
From  their  unchanging  number  they  derived 
The  title  of  immortals.    Light  their  spears  ; 
Set  in  fwmegranates  of  refulgent  gold, 
Or  burnish*d  silver,  were  the  slender  blades. 
Magnificent  and  stately  were  the  ranks. 
The  prince,  commanding  mute  attention,  spake. 

"  Ivr  two  divisions  part  your  number,  chiefk 
One  will  I  lead  to  onset     In  my  ranks 
Abrocomes,  Hydaraes  shall  advance, 
Pandates,  Mindus,  Intaphemes  brave. 
To  wrest  this  short'livM  victory  from  Greece. 
Thou,  Abredates,  by  Sosarmes  join*d, 
Orontes  and  Mazseus,  keep  the  rest 
From  action.    Futare  succour  they  must  lend. 
Should  envious  Fate  exhaust  our  num'rous  files. 
For,  O  puro  Mithra,  may  thy  radiant  eye 
Ke'er  see  us,  yielding  to  ignoble  flight. 
The  Persian  name  dishonour.     May  the  aets 
Of  our  renown'd  progenitors,  who,  led 
By  Cyf  us,  gave  one  monarch  to  the  east. 
In  us  revive,    O  think,  ye  Persian  lords. 
What  endless  infamy ^ill  blast  your  names ; 
Should  Greece,  that  nlM^row  portion  of  the  Earth, 
Yot^r  powV  defy :  when  Babylon  hath  lower'd 
Her  towering  crest,  when  Lydia's  pride  is  quell'd 
In  Crcesus  vanquished,  when  her  empire  lost 
Ecbatana  deplores.    Ye  chosen  guard, 
Your  king*s  immo^l  bulwark,  O  reflect 
What  deeds  fipm  your  superior  swords  he  claims. 
Yoo  share  his  largest  bounty.    To  your  faith. 
Your  constancy,  and  prowess,  he  commits 
His  throne,  bis  person,  and  this  day  his  fame.^ 

They  wave  their  banners,  biasing  in  the  Sun, 
Who  then  three  hours  toward  Hesperuft  bad  driven 
From  his  m^idian  height    Amid  their  shouts 
The  hoarse-resounding  billows  are  not  heard. 
Of  difTrent  nations,  and  in  difTrent  garb, 
Innumerous  and  vary'd  like  the  shells 
By  restless  Tethys  scatter  d  on  the  beach, 
O'er  which  they  trod,  the  multitude  advancM, 
Straight  by  (.eonidas  descry'd.    The  van 


Abrocomes  and  Hyperanthes  led, 
Pandates,  Mindus.    Violent  their  march 
Sweeps  down  the  rocky,  hollow-sounding  pass* 
So,  where  th'  unequal  globe  in  mountains  swells^ 
A  torrent  rolls  his  thundering  sui^  between 
The  steep-erected  clifis ;  tumultuous  dash 
Tbe  waters,  bursting  ou  the  pointed  crags : 
The  valley  roars ;  the  marble  channel  fbams. 
Th*  undaunted  Greeks  immoveably  withstand 
The  dire  encounter.     Soon  th*  impetuous  shock 
Of  thousands  and  of  m3rriads  shakes  tbe  ground. 
Stupendous  scene  of  terrour !  Under  hills. 
Whose  sides,  half-arching,  o*er  the  hosu  project. 
The  unabating  fortitude  of  Greece 
Maintains  her  line,  th'  untrain'd  bariwrians  charge 
In  savage  fury.    With  inverted  trunks. 
Or  bent  obliquely  from  the  shagged  ridge. 
The  sylvan  horrours  overshade  the  fight 
The  clanging  tromp,  the  crash  of  mingled  apears. 
The  groan  of  death,  and  war's  discordant  shouts. 
Alarm  the  Echoes  in  their  neighb'ring  caves ; 
Woods,  ciitbf  and  shores  return  the  dreadful  sound. 
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TBB  ARGUMSNT. 

Hyperanthes,  discontinuing  the  fight,  while  be 
waits  for  reinforcements,  Tcribazus,  a  Persian 
remarkable  for  his  merit  and  learning,  and  highly 
beloved  by  Hyperanthes,  but  unhappy  in  his 
passion  for  Ariana,  a  daughter  of  Darius,  ad- 
vances from  the  rest  of  the  army  to  the  rescue 
of  a  friend  in  distress,  who  lay  wounded  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Teribazus  is  attacked  by  Dk>- 
phantus,  tbe  Mantinean^  whom  he  overcomes ; 
then  engaging  with  Dithyrambus,  is  himself 
slain.  Hjrperanthes  hastens  to  his  succour.  A 
general  battle  ensues,  where  Diomedon  distin- 
guishes his  valour.  Hyperanthus  and  Abro- 
comes, partly  by  their  own  efforts,  and  partly 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  Thebans,  who  desert  the 
line,  being  on  the  point  of  forcing  the  Grecians, 
are  repulsed  by  the  Lacedssmonians.  Hyperan- 
thes composes  a  select  body  out  of  the  Persian 
standing  forces,  and,  making  an  improvement 
in  their  discipline,  renews  the  attack;  upon 
which  Leonidas  changes  the  di8po:»ition  of  his 
army :  Hyperanthes  and  the  ablest  Persian  ge- 
nerals are  driven  out  of  the  field,  and  several 
thousands  of  the  barbarians,  circumvented  in 
the  pass,  are  entirely  destroyed. 


Amid  tbe  van  of  Persia  was  a  youth, 
Nam'd  Teribasus,  not  for  golden  stores. 
Not  for  wide  pastures,  travers'd  o'er  by  herds. 
By  iieece-abounding  sheep,  or  gen'rous  steeds. 
Nor  yet  for  pow'r,  nor  splendid  honours  fam*d. 
Rich  was  his  mind  in  ev'ry  art  divine ; 
Tlirough  ev'ry  path  of  science  had  he  walk*d» 
The  votary  of  wisdom.     In  the  years. 
When  tender  down  invests  the  ruddy  cheek. 
He  with  the  magi  turo'd  the  hallow'd  page 
Of  Zoroastres.    Then  his  towering  thoughts 
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High  00  the  plumes  of  oonteoqilatiaa  soared. 

Be  from  the  lolty  Babylooian  fane 

With  leaniM  ChaUbeans  tracM  the  heavenly  sphere, 

There  munber'd  o'er  the  rivid  fires,  which  gleam 

On  NigfafiB  bestpangled  bosom.     Nor  unheard 

Were  Indiaii  sages  from  seqnesterM  bow'rs, 

While  on  the  banks  of  Ganges  they  disclosed 

The  pow'rs  of  Natnre,  whether  in  the  woods, 

The  fniitfiil  glebe,  or  fiow'r,  the  healing  plant. 

The  limpid  waters,  or  the  ambient  air. 

Or  in  the  purer  element  of  fire. 

The  realm  of  old  Scsostris  next  he  view'd, 

M ysterioiis  Eg3rpt  with  her  hidden  rites 

Of  Isis  and  Osiris.     Last  he  sought 

Th*  looian  Greeks,  from  Athens  spning,  nor  pa8s*d 

Miletus  by,  which  once  in  rapture  heud 

The  tODgne  of  Thales,  nor  Priene^s  walls, 

Where  wisdom  dwelt  with  Bias,' nor  the  seat 

Of  Pittaens,  rever'd  on  Lesbian  shores. 

Til*  enlig:liten*d  youth  to  Susa  now  retum*d. 
Place  of  tus  Urth.     His  merit  soon  was  dear 
To  Hyperanthes.    It  was  now  the  time. 
That  discontent  and  murmar  on  the  banks 
Of  Nile  were  load  and  threat'ning.   Chembes  there 
The  only  faithful  stood,  a  potent  lord. 
Whom  Xeraes  held  by  promis'd  nuptial  ties 
With  his  own  blood.     To  this  Egyptian  prince 
Bright  Ariana  was  the  destin'd  spouse. 
Prom  the  same  bed  with  Hyperanthes  bom. 
Among  her  guards  was  Teribazus  oain'd 
By  that  fond  brother,  tender  of  her  weal. 

Th*  Egyptian  boundaries  they  gained.  They  hear 
Of  insurrection,  of  the  Pharian  tribes 
In  arma,  and  Chembes  in  the  tumult  ''lain. 
They  pitch  the'.r  tents  at  midnight  ere  assaiVd, 
Surpris'd,  their  leaders  massacred,  the  slaves 
Of  Ariana  captiTes  home  away. 
Her  own  pavilion  forced,  her  person  seizM 
By  ruffian  bands :  when  timely  lo  redeem' 
Her  and  th'  invaded  camp  fn>m  further  spoil 
Flies  Teribazus  with  a  rally'd  band. 
Swift  on  her  chariot  seats  the  royal  fair, 
Nor  waits  the  dawn.     Of  all  her  menial  train 
None  but  three  female  slaves  are  left    Her  guide. 
Her  comforter  and  guardian  fiate  provides 
In  him,  distinguishM  by  his  worth  alone. 
No  prince,  nor  satrap,  now  the  single  chief 
Of  her  surviving  guard.  .  Of  regat  birth. 
But  with  excelling  graces  in  her  soul, 
Unlike  an  eastern  princess  she  inclines 
To  bis  consoling,  his  instructive  tongue. 
An  bumbled  ear.     Amid  the  converse  sweet 
Her  charms,  her  mind,  her  virtues  he  explores. 
Admiring.     Soon  is  admiration  chang'd 
To  love  ;  nor  loves  he  sooner  than  despairs. 
From  mom  till  eve  her  passing  wheels  he  guards 
Back  to  Euphrates.    Often,  as  she  mounts 
Or  quits  the  car,  his  arm  her  weight  sustains 
With  trembling  pleasure.    His  assiduous  hand 
From  purest  fountains  wafts  the  living  flood. 
Nor  scidom  by  the  fair-one's  soft  command 
Would  he  repose  him,  at  her  feet  reclioM ;     « 
While  o'er  lus  li{)s  her  lovely  forehead  bow'd. 
Won  by  his  giateful  eloquence,  which  sooth'd 
With  sweet  variety  the  tedious  march. 
Beguiling  time.     He  too  would  then  forget 
His  pains  awhile,  in  raptures  vain  entranc'd. 
Delusion  all,  and  fleeting  rays  of  joy, 
Sbof^  ovecoast  by  more  intense  despair ; 
like  vintrjl  clouds,  which,  op^nin^  for  a  time, 


Tinge  their  black  fol  Jswitb  gleams  of  scattered  light. 

Then,  swiftly  closing,  on  the  bro^r  of  Mom 

Condense  their  horrours,  and  in  thickest  gloom 

The  ruddy  b^uty  veil.    They  now  approach 

The  towV  of  Belus.     Hyperanthes  leads 

Through  Babylon  an  army  to  chastise 

The  crime  of  Egypt.    Teribazus  here 

Parts  from  his  princess,  marches  bright  in  steel 

Beneath  his  patron's  banner,  gathers  palms 

On  conquer'd  Nile.    To  Susa  he  returns. 

To  Ariana's  residence,  and  bears 

Deep  in  his  heart  th'  immedicable  wound. 

BHt  unreveal'd  and  silent  was  his  pain; 

Nor  yet  in  solitary  shades  he  roam'd, 

Nor  shun'd  resort:  but  o^er  his  sorrows  cast 

A  sickly  dawn  of  gladness,  and  in  smiles 

0)nceal'd  his  anguish ;  while  the  secret  flame 

Rag'd  in  his  bosom,  and  its  peace  consum'd : 

His  soul  still  brooding  o'er  these  mournful  thoughts. 

*<  Can  I,  O  Wisdom,  find  relief  in  thee, 
Who  dost  approve  my  passion  ?  From  the  snares 
Of  beauty  only  thou  wmildst  guard  my  heart. 
But  here  thyself  art  charm'd ;  where  softness,  grace^ 
And  ev'ry  virtue  dignify  desire. 
Yet  thus  to  love,  despairing  to  possess. 
Of  all  the  torments,  by  relentless  Fate 
On  life  inflicted,  is  the  most  severe. 
Do  I  not  feel  thy  warnings  in  my  breast. 
That  flight  alone  can  save  me  ?  I  will  go 
Back  to  the  leara'd  Chaldaeans,  on  the  banks 
Of  Ganges  seek  the  sages ;  where  to  Heav'n 
With  thee  my  elevated  soul  shall  tow'/. 
O  wretched  Teribazus !  all  conspires 
AgaTbst  thy  peace.    Our  mighty  lord  prepares 
To  overwhelm  the  Grecians.     Ev'ry  youth 
Is  call'd  to  war;  and  I,  who  lately  pois*d 
With  no  inglorious  arm  the  soldier's  lance. 
Who  near  the  side  of  Hyperanthes  fought. 
Must  join  the  throng.     How  therefore  can  T  fly 
From  Ariana,  who  with  Asia's  queens 
The  splendid  camp  of  Xerxes  must  adorn? 
Then  be  it  so.     Again  I  will  adore 
Her  gentle  virtues.     Her  delightful  voice, 
Her  gracious  sweetness  shall  again  diffuse 
Resistless  magic  through  my  ravish'd  heart ; 
Tiil  passion,  thus  with  double  rage  inflam'd. 
Swells  to  distraction  in  my  tortor'd  breast, 
llien — but  in  vain  through  darkness  do  I  search 
My  fate — Despair  and  fortune  be  my  guides.** 

The  day  arrivM,  when  Xerxes  first  advanc'd 
His  arms  from  Susa's  gates.    The  Persian  dames. 
So  were  accustomed  all  the  eastern  fair. 
In  sumptuous  cars  accompany^d  his  march, 
A  beauteous  train,  by  Ariana  g^ac'd. 
Her  Teribazus  follows,  on  her  wheels 
Attends  and  pines.    Such  woes  oppress  the  youfli. 
Oppress,  hut  not  enervate.    From  the  van 
^e  in  this  second  conflict  had  withstood 
The  threat'ning  frown  of  adamantine  Mars, 
He  singly,  while  his  bravest  friends  recoii'd. 
His  manly  temples  no  tiara  bound. 
Tha«.iender  lance  of  Asia  he  disdain'd. 
And  her  light  target     Eminent  he  tower'd 
In  Grecian  arms  the  wonder  of  his  foes; 
Among  th'  lonians  were  his  strenuous  limbs 
Trained  in  the  gymnic  school.    A  fulgent  casque 
Enclos'd  his  head.     Before  his  face  and  chest 
Down  to  the  knees  an  ample  shield  was  spread. 
A  ponderous  spear  he  shook.    The  welKaim'd  pcrint 
Sent  two  Phliasians  to  the  realms  of  death 
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With  four  Tegvans,  whose  indtgnant  chief, 
\  Brave  Hegesander,  vengeance  breathed  in  vain, 
^With  streaming  wounds  repuls'd.    Thus  far  un- 
matched, 
Hb  arm  prevaird ;  when  Hyperantbes  call'd 
From  fight  his  fainting  legions.     Npw  each  band 
Their  languid  courage  reinlbrc'd  by  rest. 
Meantime  with  Teribazus  thus  conferr'd     [youth, 
Th'  applauding  prince.     "  Thou  much  deserving 
Had  twenty  warriors  in  the  dang'rous  van 
Uke  thee  maintain'd  the  onset,  Greece  had  wept 
Her  pitstrate  ranks.    The  weary'd  fight  awhile 
I  now  relax,  till  Abradates  strong, 
Orontes  and  Mazaeus  are  advanced. 
Tben  to  the  conflict  will  I  give  no  pause. 
If  not  by  prowess,  yet  by  «^dless  toil 
Successive  numbers  shall  exhaust  the  foe,*' 

He  said.    Immers'd  in  sadness,  scarce  reply'd, 
But  to  himself  complain'd  the  am'rous  youth. 

"  Still  do  I  languish,  mourning  o'er  the  fam« 
My  arm  acquires.     Tormented  heart !  thou  seat 
C>f  constant  sorrow,  what  deceitful  smiles 
Yet  canst  thou  borrow  from  unreal  hope 
To  flatter  life?  At  Ariana's  feet 
What  if  with  supplicating  knees  I  bow, 
Implore  her  pity,  and  reveal  my  love. 
Wretch !  canst  thou  climb  to  yon  effulgent  orb. 
And  share  the  splendours  which  irradiate  Heav'n  ? 
Dost  thou  aspire  to  that  exalted  maid. 
Great  Xerxes'  sister,  rivalling  the  claim 
Of  Asia's  proudest  potentates  and  kings  ? 
Unless  within  her  bosom  1  inspir'd 
A  passion  fervent  as  my  own,  nay  more. 
Such,  as  dispelling  ev'ry  virgin  fear. 
Might,  unrestrain'd,  disclose  its  fond  desire. 
My  love  is  hopeless ;  and  her  willing  band, 
Should  she  bestow  it,  draws  from  Asia's  lord 
On  both  perdition."    By  despair  benumb'd, 
His.lirobstheir  action  lose.    A  wish  for  death 
O'ercasts  and  chills  his  soul.    When  sudden  cries 
From  Ariamnes  rouse  his  drooping  pow'rs. 
'    Alike  in  manners  they  of  equal  age 

Were  friends,  and  partners  in  the  glorious  toil 
Of  war.    Together  tbey  victorious  chas*d 
The  bleeding  sons  of  Nile,  when  Egypt's  pride 
Before  the  sword  of  Hyperanthes  fell. 
Illiat  lov'd  companion  Teribazus  views 
By  all  abandon'd,  in  his  gore  outstretch'dt 
The  victor's  spoil.     His  languid  spirit  starts ; 
He  rushes  ardent  from  the  Persian  line  $ 
Tlie  wounded  warrior  in  his  strong  embrace 
He  bears  away.     By  indignation  stung, 
Fierce  from  the  Grecians  Diophantus  sends 
A  loud  defiance.    Teribazus  leaves 
His  rescu'd  friend.     His  massy  shield  be  rears; 
High  brandishing  hit  formidable  spear, 
He  turns  intrepid  on  th'  approaching  ibe. 
Amazement  follows.    On  he  strides,  and  shakes 
The  plumed  honours  of  his  shining  crest 
Th'  ill-iated  Greek  awaite  th'  unequal  fight, 
Piero'd  in  the  throat  with  sounding  arms  he  fialls. 
Through  ev'ry  file  the  Mantinenns  mourn. 
Long  on  the  slain  the  victor  fix'd  his  sight 
With  these  reflections.     "  By  thy  splendid  arms 
Tbou  art  a  Greek  of  no  ignoble  rank. 
Fipm  thy  ill  fortune  I  perhaps  derive 
A  more  conspicuous  lustre— What  if  Heav'n 
Should  add  new  vietidos,  such  as  thou,  to  grace 
My  undeserving  haind  ?  Who  knows,  but  she 
flight  sn^e  upon  my  trophies  Oh !  vain  thought ! 


I  see  the  pride  of  Asia's  monarch  swell 

With  vengeance  fatal  to  her  beauteous  head. 

Disperse,  ye  phantom  hopes.   Too  lone,  torn  hearty 

Hast  thou  with  gprief  ounteiided.     LoT  I  plant    * 

My  foot  this  moment  on  the  verge  of  death. 

By  fame  invited,  by  despair  impeird 

To  pass  th'  irremeable  bound.    No  mora         ^ 

Shall  Teribazus  backward  turn  his  step. 

But  here  conclude  his  doom.    Then  cease  to  heave. 

Thou  troubled  bosom,  ev'ry  thought  be  calm 

Now  atth'  approach  of  everlasting  peace." 

He  ended  \  when  a  mighty  foe  drew  nigh. 
Not  less  than  Dithyrambus.    Ere  they  joined. 
The  Persian  warrior  to  the  Greek  began. 

«  Aft  thou  th*  unconquerable  chi<^  who  aumM 
Our  batUe  down  ?  That  eagk  on  thy  shield 
Too  well  proclaims  thee.    To  attempt  thy  force 
T  rashly  purpoa'd.    That  my  single  arm 
Thou  deign'st  to  meet^  accept  my  thanks,  and  know. 
The  thought  of  conquest  less  employs  my  soul. 
Than  admiration  of  thy  glorious  deeds, 
And  that  by  thee  I  cannot  fall  disgrac'di'* 

He  ceas'd.     These  words  the  Thespian  youth 
retum'd. 
"  Of  all  the  praises  from  thy  gen*rous  mouth 
The  only  portion  my  desert  may  claim. 
Is  this  my  bold  adventure  to  confront 
Thee,  yet  unmatch'd.  WhatGrecian  hath  not  mack*d 
Thy  flaqiing  steel  ?  From  Asia's  boundless  camp 
Not  one  h^th  equaU'd  thy  victorious  might. 
But  whence  thy  armour  of  the  Grecian  form  ? 
Wheno€  thy  UU  spear,  thy  hehnet?  Whence  the 

weight 
Of  that  Strang  shield  \  Unlike  thy  eastern  friends, 
O  if  thou  be'st  some  fugitive,  who,  lost 
To  liberty  and  virtue,  art  become 
A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary,  that  arm,  — 

That  valour  thus  triumphant  I  deplore. 
Which  after  all  their  dibrts  and  success 
Deserve  no  honour  from  the  gods,  or  men." 

Here  Teribazus  in  a  sigh  rejoin 'd. 
**  I  am  to  Greece  a  stranger,  am  a  wretch 
To  thee  unknown,  who  courts  this  hour  to  die. 
Yet  not  ignobly,  but  in  death  to  raise 
My  name  from  darkness,  while  I  end  my  woes." 

The  Grecian  then.    "  I  view  thee,  and  I  monnu 
A  dignity,  which  virtue  only  bears, 
Firm  resolntion,  seated  on  thy  brow,  [mand 

Though  grief  hath  dimmM  thy  drooping  eye,  de- 
My  veneration :  and,  whatever  be 
The  malice  of  thy  fortune,  what  the  cares 
Infesting  thus  thy  quiet,  they  create 
Within  my  breast  the  pity  of  a  friend. 
Why  then,  constraining  my  reluctant  hand 
To  act  against  thee,  will  thy  might  support 
Th'  uqjust  ambition  of  malignant  kings. 
The  foes  to  virtue,  liberty,  and  peace  ? 
Yet  free  from  rage  or  enmity  I  lift 
My  adverse  weapon.    Victory  I  ask. 
Thy  life  may  fate  for  happier  days  reserve." 

This  aaid,  their  beanimg  lances  tbey  protend. 
Of  hostile  hate,  or  fury  both  devoid, 
As  on  the  isthmian,  or  Olympic  sands. 
For  fame  alone  contending.     Either  host, 
Pois'd  on  their  arms,  in  silent  wonder  gaze« 
The  fight  commences.    Soon  the  Grecian  q»ear. 
Which,  all  the  day  in  constant  battle  worn, 
Unnumber'd  shields  and  corselets  had  traa8fix'd> 
Against  the.  Persian  buckler,  shiv'ring,  breaks. 
Its  matter'f  band  disarmingt    Then  bc^ui 
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The  sense  of  honoiur,  and  the  dread  of  shame 
To  sivell  in  Bithyrambus.     Uodisinay'd, 
He  giappled  with  his  foe,  and  instant  seiz'd 
His  threat'niiig  spear,  befi>re  th'  uplifted  arm 
Could  execute  the  meditated  wound.  • 
The  weapon  burst  between  their  struggling  grasp. 
Their  hold  they  kxKen,  bare  their  shining  swords. 
With  equal  swiftness  to  defend  or  charge 
Each  active  youth  advances  and  recedes. 
On  er'ry  aide  they  traverse.     Now  direct. 
Obliquely  o(^'  the  wheeling  blades  descend. 
Still  IS  the  cmflict  dubious ;  when  the  Greek, 
Dissembling,  points  his  falchion  to  the  ground. 
His  arm  depressing,  as  overcome  by  toil : 
While  witli  his  buckler  cautious  he  repels 
The  blows,  repeated  by  his  active  foe. 
Greece  trembles  for  her  hero.    Joy  pervades 
The  ranka  of  Asia  i  Hyperanthes  strides 
BeSan  Uie  line,  preparing  to  receive 
His  friend  triiunphant :  while  the  wary  Greek 
Gdm  and  defensive  bears  th'  assault.     At  last, 
A»  by  th'  incautious  fury  of  his  strokes. 
The  Persian  swung  his  covering  shield  aside. 
The  Iktal  moment  Dithyrambus  seized, 
light  darting  forward  with  his  feet  outstretchM, 
Between  th*  unguarded  ribs  he  plung'd  his  steel. 
Affection,  grie^  and  terrour  wing  the  speed 
Of  Hyperanthes.     From  his  bleeding  foe 
The  Greek  retires,  not  distant,  and  awauts 
The  Persian  prince.     But  he  with  watry  cheeks 
In  speechless  anguish  clasps  his  dying  friend; 
From  whose  cold  lip  with  interrupted  phrase 
These  accents  break.     '*  O  dearest,  best  of  men ! 
Ten  thountnd  thoughts  bf  gratitude  and  love 
Are  struggling  in  my  heart— O'erpow'ring  Fate 
Pienies  my  voice  the  utterance — ^O  my  friend  ! 
6  Hyperanthes !  Hear  my  tongue  unfold 
What,  had  I  liv*d,  thou  never  sbouldst  have  known. 
I  lov*d  thy  sister.     With  despair  I  lov'd. 
Soliciting  this  honourable  doom. 
Without  regret  in  Persia's  sight  and  thine 
I  fall/'    Th*  inexorable  band  of  Fate 
Weifpiia  down  his  eyelids,  and  the  gloom  of  death 
His  fleeting  light  eternally  o*ersbades. 
Him  on  Choaspcs  o'er  the  blooming  verge 
A  frantic  mother  shall  bewail ;  shall  strey 
Her  silver  tresses  in  the  crystal  wave : 
While  all  the  shores  re-echo  to  the  name 
Of  TeribaJEus  lost.    Th*  afflicted  prince, 
Contemplating  in  tears  the  pallid  corse, 
Vents  in  these  words  the  bitterness  of  grief. 

"  Oh  !  Teribazus!  Oh  !  my  friend,  whose  loss 
I  will  deplore  for  ever*    Oh !  what  pow'r. 
By  me,  by  thee  oiSBodeA,  clos'd  thy  breast 
To  Hjrperanthes  in  distrust  unkind ! 
She  should,  she  most  have  lov*d  thee — Now  no 

'  more 
Thy  placid  virtues,  thy  instructive  tongoe, 
Shall  drop  their  sweetness  on  my  secret  houra. 
But  in  complaints  doth  friendship  waste  the  time. 
Which  to  immediate  vengeance  should  be  g iv'n  ?" 

He  ended,  roshing  furious  on  the  Gteek ; 
Who,  while  his  gallant  enemy  expir*d. 
While  Hsrperanthes  tenderly  receiv*d 
The  last  embraces  of  his  gaspiikg  firicnd, 
Smod  nighy  reclin'd  in  sadness  on  his  shaeld. 
And  in  the  pride  of  victory  fepio'd. 
Unmaxk'd,  his  foe  approach'd.  But  fhrwafd  sprang 
Diomedoo.     Before  the  Thespian  youth 
Aloft  he  raia'd  kja  tait^^  and  loudly  th«s. 


^  Hold  thee,  barbarian,  from  a  Itfe  more  worth 
Than  thou  and  Xerxes  with  his  host  of  slaves." 

His  words  he  seconds  with  his  rapid  lance. 
Soon  a  tremendous  conflict  bad  ensu'd ; 
But  Intaphemes,  Mindus,  and  a  crowd 
Of  Persian  lords,  advancing,  fill  the  space 
Betwixt  th'  encount*ring  chiefs.     In  mutual  wrath^ 
With  fruitless  efforts  they  attempt  the  figlit. 
So  rage  two  bulls  along  th*  opposing  banks 
Of  some  deep  flood,  which  parts  the  fruitful  mead. 
Defiance  thunders  from  their  angry  mouths 
In  vahn:  in  vain  the  furrow'd  sod  they  rend; 
Wide  rolls  the  stream,  and  intercepts  the  war. 

As  by  malignant  fortune  if  a  di^p 
Of  moisture  mingles  with  a  burning  mass 
Of  liquid  metal,  instant  sbow'rs  of  deatli 
On  ev*ry  side  th'  exploding  fluid  ^reads; 
So  disappointment  irritates  the  flame 
Of  fierce  Plattea's  chief,  whose  vengeance  bursts 
In  wide  destniction.     E^bas,  Daucus  foil, 
Arsaeus,  Ochus,  Mendes,  Artias  die ; 
And  ten  most  hardy  of  th*  immortal  guard. 
To  shivers  breaking  on  the  Grecian  shield 
Their  gold  embellished  weapons^  raise  a  mound 
0*er  thy  pale  body,  O  in  piime  destroy'd. 
Of  Asia*s  garden  once. the  foirest  plant, 
Fall'n  Teribazus  !  Thy  distracted  friend 
From  tliis  thy  temporary  tomb  is  di-agg*d 
By  forceful  zeal  of  satraps  to  the  shore ; 
Where  then  the  brave  Abrocomes  arrang'd 
The  succours  new,  by  Abradates  brought, 
Orontes  and  Mazsus.    Turning  swift, 
Abrocomes  inform'd  his  brother  thus. 

"  Strong  reinforcement  from  th*  immortal  guard 
Pandates  bold  to  Intaphcmes  leads, 
In  charge  to  harass  by  perpetual  toil 
Those  Grecians  next  the  mountain.     Thou  unite 
To  me  thy  valour.    Here  the  hostile  ranks 
Less  stable  seem.     Our  joint  impression  try  ; 
Let  all  the  weight  of  battle  here  impend. 
Rouw,  Hyperanthes.     Give  regret  to  winds. 
Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  this  direful  day  ? 
Let  not  our  private  cares  assist  the  Greeks 
Too  strong  already ;  or  let  sorrow  act : 
Mouni  and  revenge.*'    These  animating  words 
Send  Hyperanthes  to  the  foremost  line. 
His  vengeful  ardour  leads.    The  battle  joids. 

Who  stemra'd  this  tide  of  onset  ?  Who  trabru*d 
His  shining  spear  the  first  in  Persian  blood  } 
Enpalamus.     Arterabares  he  slew 
With  Uerdas  fierce,  whom  Caucasus  had  rear'd 
On  his  temp^tuous  brow,  the  savage  sons 
Of  violence  and  rapine.    But  their  doom 
Fires  Hyperanthes,  whose  vindictive  blade 
Arrests  the  victor  in  his  haughty  course. 
Beneath  the  strong  Abrocomes  o'erwhelm'd, 
Melissus  swells  the  number  of  the  dead. 
None  could  Mycenss  boast  of  ptooder  btrth, 
llian  young  Melissus,  who  m  silver  mail 
The  line  embellish'd.     He  in  Cirrha^  mead, 
Where  high  Parnassus  from  his  double  top 
O'ershadcs  the  Pythian  games,  the  envy'd  prise 
Of  Fame  obtain'd.    Low  sinks  his  iaurell'd  hew^ 
In  death's  cold  night ;  and  horrid  gore  defomv 
The  graceful  hair.    Impatient  to  revenge, 
Aristobulus  strides  before  the  van. 
A  storm  of  fury  darkens  all  his  brow. 
Around  he  rolls  his  gloomy  eye.    For  deatii. 
Is  Alyattes  mark'd,  of  reg^  bloodt 
Deriv'd  from  OroeiiK^  onoe  i0|ieri«ri0rd 
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Of  nations,    tfiin  the  nym]yhs  of  Halys  wept ; 

When,  with  delisive  oracles  beguil'd 

By  Delphi's  go«],  he  passM  their  fatal  waves 

A  might}'^  empire  to  dissolve :  nor  knew 

Th*  ill-destin'd  prince,  that  envious  Fortune  watdi'd 

That  direful  moment  from  his  hand  to  wrest 

The  sceptre  of  his  fathem.     In  the  shade 

Of  bumble  life  his  race  on  Ttmolus'  brow 

Lay  hid ;  till,  roqs'd  to  battle,  on  tills  6eld 

Sinks  Alyattes,  aad  a  royal  bi^ed 

In  him  extinct  for  ever.     JjjcH  dies, 

For  boisterous  war  ill-chosen.    He  was  skilL'd 

To  tone  the  lulling  flute,  and  melt  the  heart ; 

Or  with  his  pipe's  awakening  strain  allure 

The  lovely  dames  of  Lydia  to  the  dance. 

They  on  the  verdant  level  gracefld  movM 

In  vary'd  measure ;  while  the  cooling  breeze 

Beneath  their  swelling  garments  wanton'd  o'er 

Their  snowy  breastjp,  and  smooth  Caijster's  stream, 

Soft-gliding,  mumturM  by.    The  hostile  blade 

Draws  forth  his  entrails.   Prone  he  falls.  Not  long 

The  victor  triumphs.     From  the  prostrate  corse 

Of  Lycis  while  insulting  he  extracts 

The  reeking  weapon,  Hyperanthes'  steel 

Invades  his  knee,  and  cuts  the  sinewy  cords. 

The  Mycenseans  whh  uplifted  shields, 

Corinthians  and  Phfiasians  close  around 

The  wounded  chieftain.     In  redoubled  rage 

The  contest  glows.     Abrocomes  incites 

Each  noble  Persian.     Each  his  voice  obeys. 

Here  Abradates,  tliere  Mazxus  press, 

Orontes  and  Hydarnes.     None  retire 

From  toil,  or  peril.     Urg'd  on  ev'ry  side, 

Mycenae's  band  to  Fortune  leave  their  chief. 

Despairing,  raging,  destitute  he  stands, 

Propt  on  his  spear.     His  wound  forbids  retreat. 

None,  but  his  brother,  Eumcnes,  abides 

The  dire  extremity.     His  studded  orb 

Is  held  defensive.     On  bis  arm  the  syrwd 

Of  Hyperanthes  rapidly  descends. 

Down  drops  the  buckler,  abd  the  severed  hand 

Fesigns  its  hold.     The  unprotected  pair 

By  Asia's  hero  to  the  ground  are  swept ; 

As  to  a  reaper  crimson  poppies  low'r 

Their  heads  luxuriant  on  the  yellow  plain. 

From  both  their  breasts  the  vital  currents  flow. 

And  mix  tlieir  streams.     Elate  the  Persians  pour 

Their  numbers,  deepening  on  the  foe  dismay*d. 

The  Greeks  their  station  painfully  maintain. 

This  Anaxander  saw,  whose  faithless  tongue 

His  colleague  Leontiades  bespake. 

"  The  hour  is  come  to  serve  our  Persian  friends. 
Behold,  the  Greeks  are  press'd.  Let  Thebes  retire, 
A  bloodless  conquest  yielding  to  the  king." 

This  said,  he  drew  his  Thebans  from  their  post. 
Not  with  unpunished  treachery.    The  lance 
Of  Abradates  gor*d  their  foul  retreat; 
Nor  knew  the  Asian  chief,  that  Asia's  friends 
Before  him  bled.    Meantime,  as  mighty  Jove, 
Or  he  more  ancient  on  the  throne  of  HeavVi, 
When  from  the  womb  of  Chaos  dark  the  world 
Emerg'd  to  birth,  where'er  he  view'd  the  jar 
Of  .atoms  yet  discordant  and  unform'd,  . 
Confusion  thence  with  powerful  voice  dispelPd, 
Tin  light  and  order  universal  reign'd ; 
So  from  the  hill  Leonidas  surveyed 
The  various  war.     He  saw  the  Theban  rout ; 
That  Corinth,  Phlius,  and  Mycenae  look'd 
Affrighted  backward.    Instantly  his  charge 
Is  borne  by  Marpo,  whom  obtdience  wingis 


Precipitating  down  the  sacred  cave, 
lliat  Sparta's  ranks,  advancing,  should  repair 
The  disunited  phalanx.     Fire  they  move, 
'Dieneces  inspires  them.     "  Fame,  my  friends. 
Calls  forth  your  valour  in  a  signal  hour. 
For  yon  this  glorious  crisis  she  reserv'd 
Lacnnia's  splendour  to  assert.    Young  msin. 
Son  of  Megistias,  follow."     He  conducts    [wedg'd 
Th'  experienced  troop.    They  lock  their  shields,  and 
In  dense  arrangement,  repossess  the  void 
Left  by  the  faithless  Thebans,  and  repulse 
Th'  exulting  Persians.     When  with  efforts  vaia 
These  oft  renew 'd  the  contest,  and  reooil'd. 
As  oft  confounded,  with  diminish'd  ranks; 
Lo !  Hyperanthes  blush'd,  repeating  late 
The  words  of  Artemisia.     *'  Learn,  O  cbiefe, 
Tlie  only  means  of  glory  and  success. 
Unlike  the  others,  whom  we  newly  cbas'd. 
These  are  a  band,  selected  firom  the  Greeks, 
Perhaps  the  Spartans,  whom  we  often  liear 
By  Demaratus  prais'd.    To  break  their  line 
In  vain  we  struggle,  unarray'd  and  lax. 
Deprived  of  union.     Do  not  we  preside. 
O'er  Asia's  armies,  and  our  courage  boast» 
.  Our  martial  art  above  the  vulgar  herd? 
Let  us,  ye  ohiefs,  attempt  in  order'd  ranks 
To  form  a  troop,  and  emulate  the  foe." 

Tliey  wait  not  dubious.    On  the  Malian  diore 
In  gloomy  depth  a  C(^nmn  soon  is  formed 
Of  all  the  nobles,  Abradates  strong, 
Orontes  bold,  Mazaeus,  and  the  might 
Of  brave  Abrocomes  with  each,  who  bore 
The  highest  I'onours,  and  exceli'd  in  arms ; 
Themselves  the  lords  of  na^ons,  who  before 
The  throne  of  Xerxes  tributary  bow'd. 
To  these  succeed  a  chosen  number,  drawn 
'From  Asia's  legions,  vaunted  most  in  fight; 
Who  from  their  king  perpetual  stipends  share  ; 
Who,  statipn'd  round  the  provinces,  by  force 
His  tyranny  uphold.     In  ev'ry  part 
Is  Hyperanthes  active,  ardent  seen 
Throughout  the  huge  battalion.     He  adjusts 
Their  equal  range,  then  cautious,  lest  on  marcU 
Their  unaccustom'd  order  should  relax. 
Full  in  the  centre  of  the  foremost  rank 
Orontes  plants,  committing  ta  his  hand 
Th'  imperial  standard ;  whose  expanded  fblds 
Glow'd  in  the  air,  presenting  ta  the  Sun 
The  richest  dye  of  Tyre.    The  royal  bird 
Amid  the  gorgeous  tincture  shone  express'd 
In  higfa-embroider'd  gold.    The  wary  prince 
On  this  conspicuous,  leading  sign  of  war. 
Commands  each  satrap,  posted  in  the  van. 
To  fix  his  eye  regardful,  to  direct 
By  this  alone  his  even  pace  and  slow,  ^ 

Retiring,  or  advancing.     So  the  star. 
Chief  of  the  spangles  on  that  fancy'd  Bear, 
Once  an  Idaean  nymph,  and  nurse  of  Jove, 
Bright  Cjmosura  to  the  Boreal  pole 
Attracts  the  sailor's  eye ;  when  distance  hides 
The  headland  signals,  and  her  guiding  ray, 
New-ris*Q,  she  throws.    The  hero  next  appoints* 
That  ev'ry  warrior  through  the  length'ning  files. 
Observing  none,  but  those  before  him  plac'd. 
Shall  watch  their  motions,  and  their  steps  pursue^ 
Nor  is  tfi*  important  thicket  next  the  pass 
Forgot.    Two  thousamd  of  th'  immortal  guard 
That  station  s^ize.     His  orders  all  performed. 
Close  by  the  standard  he  assumes  bis  post. 
Intrepid  thence  jie  anixnates  his  friendk 
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**  Heroic  chieftains,  whose  unconquer'd  force 
RfbeltioAs  Egypt,  and  the  Libyan  felt. 
Think,  what  the  splendour  of  your  former  deeds 
From  you  exacts.     Remember,  from  the  great 
Illustrious  actions  are  a  debt  to  Fame. 
No  middle  path  remains  for  them  to  tread. 
Whom  she  hath  once  ennobled.     Lo !  this  day 
By  trophies  new  will  mgnalize  your  names. 
Or  in  dishonour  will  for  ever  cloud." 

He  said,  and  vigorous  all  to  fight  proceed. 
As,  when  tempestuous  Eurus  stems  the  weight 
Of  westeni  Neptune,  struggling  through  the  straits 
Which  bound  Alddes*  labours,  here  the  storm  ' 
With  rapid  wing  reverberates  the  tide ; 
There  the  oont^ding  surge  with  furrowed  tops  - 
To  mountains  swells,  and,  whelming  o'er  the  beach 
On  either  coast,  impalls  the  hoary  foam 
On  Maucitanian  and  Iberian  strands : 
Such  is  the  dreadful  onset    Persia  keeps 
Her  foremost  ranks  unbroken,  which  are  filVd 
By  chosen  wairiors ;  while  the  nuiii'rous  crowd, 
Though  still  promiscuous  pouring  from  behind, 
Give  weight  and  pressure  to  th'  embattled  chiefs. 
Despising  danger,     like  the  mural  strength 
Of  some  proud  city,  bulwark'd  round  and  arm*d 
With  rising  tow*rB  to  guard  her  wealthy  stores. 
Immoveable,  impenetnble  stood 
I^iconia's  serryM  phalanx.     In  their  face 
Grim  l>^ranny  her  threading  fetters  shakes, 
lied  Havoc  grinds  insatiable  his  jaws. 
Greece  is  behind,  entrusting'  to  their  swords 
Her  laws,  her  freedom,  and  the  sacred  urns 
Of  their  fbrefothers.     Present  now  to  thought 
Their  altars  rise,  the  mansions  of  their  birth, 
'Whate'er  they  honour,  venerate,  and  love. 

Bright  in  the  Persian  van  th'  exalted  lance 
Of  Hyperanthes  flam'd.     Beside  him  press'd 
Abrooomes,  Hydames,  and  the  bulk 
Of  Abradates  terrible  in  war. 
Firm,  as  a  Memphian  pyramid,  was  seen 
Dieneces ;  while  Agis  close  in  rank 
With  Menalippus,  and  the  added  strength 
Of  dauntless  Maroo,  their  connected  shields 
l^pheld.     Each  unrelax'd  array  maintains 
The  conflict  undecided  ;  nor  could  Greece 
Repel  the  adverse  numbers,  nor  the  weight 
Of  Asia's  band  select  remove  tb<^  Greeks. 

Swift  from  Laconia's  king,  perceiving  soon 
The  Pennan's  new  arrangement,  Medon  flew, 
Who  thus  the  staid  Dieneces  aduress'd. 

**  Leonidas  commands  the  Spartan  ranks 
To  measure  back  some  paces.     Soon  he  deems 
Hie  unexperienc'd  foes  in  wild  pursuit 
Will  break  their  order.    Then  the  charge  renew.*' 

This  heard,  the  signal  of  retreat  is  giv'n. 
The  Spartans  seem  to  yield.    The  Persians  stop. 
Astonishment  restrains  them,  and  the  doubt 
Of  unexpected  victory.    Their  sl<Ah 
Abrocomes  awakens.    **  By  the  Sun 
They  fly  before  us.     My  victorious  friends, 
Do  you  delay  to  enter  Greece  ?  Away, 
Rush  on  intrepid*     I  already  hear 
Our  horse,  our  chariots  thund'ring  on  her  plains^ 
1  see  her  templea  wr^>t  in  Persian  fires." 
•  '  He  spake.    In  hurry'd  violence  they  roll 
Tumultuous  forward*    All  in  headlong  pace 
Disjoin  their  order,  and  the  line  dissolve^ 
This  when  the  sage  Dieneces  descries. 
The  Spartans  halt,  returning  to  the  charge 
With  sudden  vigour.    In  a  wmstewX  pierc'd 


By  his  resistless  steel,  Ofdnte^  falls. 

And  quits  th'  imperial  banner.     Thii^  the  chief 

In  triumph  waves*     The  Spartans  press  the  foe. 

Close-wedg'd  and  square,  in  slow,  prngressive  pace 

O'er  heaps  of  mangled  carcasses  and  arms 

Invincible  they  tread.    Composing  fiutes 

Each  thought,  each  motion  harmonize.    No  rage 

Untunes  their  souls.    The  phalanx  yet  more  deep 

Of  Medon  follows ;  while  the  lighter  bands 

Glide  by  the  flanks,  and  reach  the  bi^kcn  foe. 

Amid  their  flight  what  vengetoce  from  the  arm 

Of  Alpheus  falls  ?  O'er  all  in  swift  pursuit 

Was  he  renown'd.    His  active  feet  had  match'd 

The  son  of  Peleus  in  the  dusty  course; 

But  now  the  wrongs,  the  long-remember*d  wrongs 

Of  Polydorus  animate  his  strength 

With  ten-fold  vigour*     Like  th'  empurpled  Moon; 

When  in  eclipee  her  silver  disk  hath  lost 

The  wonted  light,  his  buckler's  polished  face 

b  now  obscur'd ;  the  figur'd  bosses  drop 

In  crimson,  spouting  from  his  deatbftfl  strokes* 

As,  when  with  honour  wing'd,  a  whirlwind  rends 

A  shatteHd  navy ;  from  the  ocean  cnst. 

Enormous  fragments  hide  the  level  beach ; 

Such  as  dejected  Persia  late  beheld 

On  Thessaly's  unnavigable  strand : 

Thus  o'er  the  champaign  satraps  lay  bestrewn 

By  Alpheus,  persevering  in  pursuit 

Beyond  the  pass.    Not  Pboehus  could  inflict 

On  Niob^  more  vengeance,  when,  incens'd 

By  her  maternal  arrogance,  which  scom'd         ' 

Latona's  race,  he  twang'd  his  ireful  bow. 

And  one  by  one  from  youth  and  beauty  hurl'd 

Her  sons  to  Pluto;  nor  severer  pangs 

Hiat  mother  felt,  than  pierc'd  the  gen'rous  soul 

Of  Hyperanthes,  while  his  noUest  friends 

On  ev'ry  side  lay  gasping.     With  despair 

He  still  contends.    Th'  immortals  from  their  stand 

Behind  th'  entangling  thicket  next  the  pass 

His  signal  rouses.     Ere  they  clear  their  way. 

Well-caution  *d  Medon  from  tlie  close  defile 

Two  thousand  liocriaos- pours.     An  aspect  new 

The  fight  assumes.     Through  implicated  shrubs 

Confusion  waves  each  banner.     Falchions,  spears, 

And  shields  are  all  encumber 'd;  till  the  Greeks 

Had  forc'd  a  passage  to  the  yielding  foe. 

Then  Medon's  arfn  is  felt    The  dreadful  boar. 

Wide-wasting  (Mice  the  Calydonian  fields. 

In  fury  breaking  from  his  gloomy  lair, 

Rang'd  with  less  havoc  through  unguarded  folds, 

Than  Medon,  sweeping  down  the  glitt'ring  files. 

So  vainly  styl'd  immortal.     From  the  cliff 

Divine  Melissa,  and  Laoonia's  king 

Enjoy  the  glories  of  O'ileus'  son. 

Fierce  Alpheus  too,  returning  from  his  chase. 

Joins  in  the  slaughter.     Ev'ry  Persian  foils. 

To  him  the  Loerian  chief.     *'  Brave  Spartan, 
thanks. 
^Through  thee  my  purpose  is  accomplish'd  full. 
My  phalanx  here  with  levell'd  rows  of  spears 
Shall  guard  the  8hatter*d  bushes.    Come  what  may 
From  Asia's  camp,  th*  assailant,  flankM  and  driv'n 
Down  yonder  slope,  shall  perish.    Gods  of  Greece, 
You  shall  behold  your  fanes  profusely  decked 
In  splendid  off'rings  from  barbarian  spoils. 
Won  by  your  free-bom  supplicauts  this  day.'* 

This  said,  he  forms  his  ranks.    Their  threat*ning 
points 
Gleam  through  the  thicket,  whence  the  sbivVingfoes 
Avert  their  sight,  like  passengers  di:>may'd. 
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Who  Ob  their  <^ri6  by  Nile's  i^prtentoos  banks 
llescry  id  ambush  of  perfidious  reeds 
The  CTucodile'k  fell  teeth.    Contiguous  lay 
Thermopylae.     Dieneces  secured  [showed, 

The   narrow    mouth.     Two   lines   the    S^rtans 
One  tow'rds  the  plain  observM  the  Persian  camp ; 
One,  led  by  Agis,  iaoHi  th'  interior  pass. 

Not  yet  discouraged,  Hyperanthes  strives 
The  scattered  host  to  rally.    He  exhorts, 
Entreats,  at  length  indignant  thus  exclaims. 

"  Degenerate  Penians  !  to  sepalchral  dust 
Could  breath  return,  your  fathers  from  the  tomb 
Would  utter  groans.    Inglorious,  do  ye  leave 
Behind  you  Persia's  standard  to  adorn 
Some  Grecian  temple  !  Can  yonr  splendid  cars, 
Voluptuous  couches,  and  delicious  boards, 
Your  gold,  your  gems,  ye  satraps,  be  preserv'd 
By  cowardice  and  flight  ?  The  eunuch  slave 
Will^orn  such  lords,  your  women  lotbe  your  beds." 

Few  hear  him,  fewer  follow;  while  the  fight 
His  unabating  courage  oft  renews, 
As  oft  repuh'd  with  danger :  till,  by  all 
Deserted,  mixing  in  the  gen'ral  rout. 
He  yields  to  fortune,  and  regains  the  camp. 
In  short  advances  thus  the  dying  tide 
Beats  for  awhile  against  the  shelving  strand. 
Still  by  degrees  retiring,  and  at  last 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  main  subsides. 
*  Though  Hyperanthes  from  the  fight  was  driv'n. 
Close  to  the  mountain,  whose  indented  side 
There  gave  the  widen'd  pass  an  ample  space 
For  numbers  to  embattle,  still  his  post 
Bold  Intaphemes  underneath  a  cliff 
Against  the  firm  Plataean  line  maintain*d* 
On  him  look'd  down  Leonidas  like  Death, 
When,  from  his  iron  cavern  callM  by  Jove, 
He  stands  gigantic  on  a  mountain's  head  ; 
Whence  he  commands  th*  afirighted  Earth  to  quake, 
And,  crags  and  forests  in  his  direful  grasp 
High-Yielding,  dashes  on  a  town  below. 
Whose  deeds  of  black  impiety  provoke 
The  long-enduring  gods.    Around  the  verge 
Of  (Eta,  curving  to  a  crescent's  shape. 
The  marbles,  timbers,  fragments  lay  amass'd. 
The  Helots,  peasants,  mariners  attend 
In  order  nigh  Leonidas.    They  watch 
His  look.    He  gives  the  signal.    Roos'd  at  once 
The  force,  the  skill,  actirity,  and  zeal 
Of  thousands  are  combin'd.    Down  rush  the  piles. 
Trees,  rollM  on  trees,  with  mingled  rock  descend, 
Unintermitted  ruin.     Loud  resound 
The  hollow  trunks  against  the  mountain's  sider 
Swift  bounds  each  craggy  mass.    The  foes  below 
Look  up  aghast,  in  horrour  shrink  and  die. 
Whole  troops,  o'erwbelm'd  beneath  th' enormous 

load, 
Ue  hid  and  lost,  as  never  they  had  known 
A  name,  or  being.     Intaphemes,  clad 
In  regal  splendour,  progeny  of  kiogs^ 
Who  ruVd  Damascus  and  the  Syrian  palms. 
Here  slept  for  ever.    Thousands  of  his  train 
In  that  broad  space  the  ruins, had  not  reach'd. 
Back  to  their  camp  a  passage  they  attempt 
Through  Lacedsmon's  line.    Them  Agis  stopp'd. 
Before  his  powerful  arm  Pandates  fell, 
S'>sarmes,  Tachos.     Menalippus  dy*d 
His  youthful  steel  in  blood.    The  mightier  spear 
Of  Maron  pierc*d  battalions,  and  enlarged 
The  track  of  slaughter.    Backward  tum'd  the  roqt, 
Vor  found  a  milder  fiste.    Ifh'  unwearyM  swords    | 


Of  Dithyrambus  and  Diomedon, 

Who  from  the  hill  are  wheeling  on  their  flanks 

Still  fiash  tremendous.    To  the  shore  they  fiy. 

At  once  enveloped  by  successive  bands 

Of  diflfrent  Grecians.     Pmm  the  gulf  profoood 

Perdition  here  inevitable  firosros, 

While  there,  encircled  by  a  grove  of  speass. 

They  ^and  devoted  hecatombs  to  Mars. 

Now  not  a  moment's  interval  delays 

Their  gan>ral  doom;  hut  down  the  Malian  steep 

Prone  are  they  hurry'd  to  th'  expanded  arms 

Of  Honour,  rising  from  the  oosy  deep. 

And  grasping  ail  their  numbers,  as  they  foil. 

Tlie  dire  confuskm  like  a  storm  invades 

The  chafing  surge*    Whole  troops  Bellona  rolls 

In  one  vast  ruin  from  the  craggy  ridge. 

O'er  all  their  arms,  their  ensigns,  deep-eaguird. 

W^th  hideous  roar  the  waves  for  ever  close. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Night  coming  on,  the  Grecians  retire  to  their  teots. 
A  guard  is  placed  on  the  Phoclan  wall  under  the 
command  of  Agis.  •  He  admits  into  the  camp  a 
lady,  accompanied  by  a  single  slave,  and  con- 
ducts them  to  Leonidas;  when  she  discovers 
herself  to  be  Ariana,  sister  of  Xerxes  and  Hyper- 
anthes, and  sues  for  the  body  of  Teribazus; 
which  being  found  among  the  slain,  she  kills 
herself  upon  it  The  slave,  who  attend^  her, 
proves  to  be  Polydorus,  brother  to  Alpheus  and 
Maron,  and  who  had  been  formerly  carried  into 
captivity  by  a  Phoenician  pirate.  4Ie  relates 
before  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs  a  message  from 
Demaratos  to  the  Spartans,  which  discloses  the 
treachery  of  the  Thebans,  and  of  Epialtes,  the 
Malian,  who  had  undertaken  to  lead  part  of  the 
Persian  army  through  a  pass  among  the  moun- 
tains of  (Eta.*  This  information  throws  the 
council  into  a  great  tumult,  which  is  pacified  by 
Leonidas,  who  sends  Alpheus  to  observe  the 
motions  of  these  Persians,  and  Dieneces  with  a 
party  of  Lacedaemonians  to  support  the  Phociaiis> 
with  whom  the  defence  of  these  passages  in  the 
hills  had  been  entrusted.  In  the  mean  ttnie 
Agis  sends  the  bodies  of  Teribazus  and  Ariana  to 
the  camp  of  Xerxes. 


In  sable  vesture,  spangled  o'eir  with  stars, 
The  Night  assum'd  her  throne.    RecalPd  from  war. 
Their  toil,  protracted  long,  the  Greeks  forget, 
Dissolv'd  in  silent  slumber,  all  but  those 
Who  watch  th'  uncertam  perils  of  the  dark,    * 
A  hundred  warriors.     Agis  was  their  chief. 
High  on  the  wall,  intent  the  hero  sat. 
Fresh  winds  across  the  undulating  bay 
From  Asia's  host  the  various  din  convey'd 
In  one  deep  murmur,  swelling  on  his  ear. 
When  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  down  the  pass 
Alarm'd,  he  calls  aloud.    *•  What  feet  arethese^ 
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Which  beaf  the  iechciiof  pATMoent  of  the  rock  ? 
KefHy,  Bor  tempt  inevitable  fate.^' 

A  Toice  vepiy'd.     **  No  eQemies  we  come. 
But  crave  admittaBce  in  an  humble  tone." 

Th«  Spartan  answen.    **  Through  the  midmgfat 
shade 
What  purpose  draws  yoor  wand'ring  steps  abroad  ?" 

To  whom  the  rtraoger.    **  We  are  friends  to 
Greece. 
Through  thy  assistance  we  tmpiore  access 
To  Lacedssmoa^s  king."    The  cautious  Greek 
Still  hesitates;  when  musically  sw«et 
A  tender  voice  his  wond*ring  eiir  allnrea. 

"  O  geoYons  warrior,  listen  to  the  pray  Y 
Of  one  distrosM,  whom  grief  alone  hath  led 
Through  midnight  shades  to  these  victorious  tents, 
A  wretched  woman,  innocent  of  frand." 

The  chief,  descending,  through  tfa'  unfolded  gates 
Upheld  a  flaming  torch.    The  light  discloi^d 
One  first  in  servile  garments.    "Hear  his  side 
A  woman  graceful  and  majestic  stood. 
Not  with  an  aspect  rivalling  the  pow'r 
Of  iatal  Helen,  or  th*  insnaring  charms 
Of  love's  soft  queen,  but  such  as  fiir  surpassed 
Wbate'er  the  lily,  blending  with  the  rose. 
Spreads  on  the  cheek  of  beauty  soon  to  fiule ; 
Such  as  expressed  a  mintf  by  wisdom  ruPd, 
By  sweetness  temper'd;  virtue's  purest  light 
lUamintng  the  countenance  divine: 
Yet  could  not  soften  rig'rous  Fate^  nor  chann 
Malignant  Fortune  to  revere  the  good ; 
Which  oft  with  anguish  rends  a  spotless  heart. 
And  ofl  associates  wisdom  with  despair. 
In  courteous  phrase  began  the  chief  humane. 

**  Exalted  fair,  whose  form  adorns  the  night, 
Forbear  to  blame  the  vigilance  of  Far. 
My  slow  compliance,  to  the  rigid  laws 
Of  Mars  impute.     In  me  no  longer  pause 
Shall  from  the  presence  of  our  king  withhold 
This  thy  apparent  dignity  and  worth." 

Here  ending,  he  conducts  her.     At  the  call 
Of  his  loVd  brother  from  his  coach  arose 
Leonidas.     In  wonder  he  surveyed 
Th'  illustrious  virgin,  whom  his  presence  aw*d. 
Her  eye  submissive  to  the  ground  declined 
In  veneration  of  the  godlike  man. 
His  mien,  his  voice  her  anxious  dread  dispel. 
Benevolent  and  hospitable  thus. 

**  Thy  looks,  fiair  stranger,  amiable  and  great, 
A  mind  delineate,  which' ft^m  all  commands 
Sapreme  regard.    Relate,  thou  noble  dame, 
By  what  relentlesB  destiny  compeU'd, 
Thy  tender  feet  the  paths  of  darkness  tread ; 
Rehearse  th*  afflictions,  whence  thy  virtue  mounis." 

On  her  wan  cheek  a  sudden  blush  arose 
like  day,  first  dawning  on  the  twilight  pale; 
Vfben,  wrapt  in  grief,  these  words  a  passage  fbund. 

"  If  to  lye  most  unhappy,  and  to  know. 
That  hope  is  irrecoverab!y  fled; 
If  to  be  great  and  wretched  may  deserve 
Commiseration  from  the  brave:  behold, 
Thou  glorious  leader  of  unconquer'd  bands. 
Behold,  descended  fvom  Darius'  loins, 
Th'  afflicted  Ariana ;  and  my  pray'r 
Accept  with  pity,  nor  ray  tears  disidUiin. 
First,  that  I  lev*d  the  b^  of  human  race. 
Heroic,  wise,  adom*d  by  ev'ry  art. 
Of  shame  unconscious  doth  my  heart  reveal. 
This  day,  in  Grecian  arms  conspicuous  clad. 
He  fi>ught,  he  fell.    A  passion,  Jong  conceal'd. 


For  me,  alas!  witfain  my-hroiher's  arms 

His  dying  breath  resigning,  he  disclos'd. 

Oh  !  I  wiU  stay  my  sorrows !  will  forbid 

My  eyes  to  stream  before  thee<  and  my  breast, 

O'erwhelm'd  by  anguish*  will  from  sighs  restrain ! 

For  why  should  thy  humanity  be  grievM 

At  my  distress,  why  learn  from  me  to  mourn 

The  lot  of  moitals,  doom'd  to  pain  and  woe. 

Hear  then,  O  king,  and  grant  my  sole  request 

To  seek  his  body  in  the  heaps  of  slain." 

Thus  to  the  hero  su'd  the  royal  maid, 
Resembling  Geres  in  miyestic  woe. 
When  supplicating  Jove  from  Stygian  gloom. 
And  Pluto's  black  embraces  to  redeem 
Her  lov'd  adid  lost  Proserpina.    Awhile 
On  Ariana  fixing  stedfest  eyes 
These  tender  thoughts  Leonidas  recalPd. 

"  Such  are  thy  sorrows,  O  for  ever  dear. 
Who  now  at  L^cedemon  dost  deplore 
My  everlasting  absence."    Then  aside 
He  tum'd  and  sigh'd.    Recov'ring,  he  address'd 
His  brother.    **  Most  beneficent  of  men. 
Attend,  assist  this  princess.    Night  retires 
Before  the  purple-winged  mom."    A  bihid 
Is  call'd.    The  well-remember'd  spot  they  find. 
Where  Teribazns  from  his  dying  hand 
Dropt  in  their  sight  his  formidable  sword. 
Soon  from  benet^  a  pile  of  Asian  dead 
They  draw  the  hero,  by  bis  armour  known. 

Then,  Ariana,  what  transcending  pangs 
Were  thine!  what  horrours  !  In  thy  tender  breast 
Lqvb  still  was  mightiest    On  the  bosom  cold 
Of  Teribazus,  grief-distracted  maid. 
Thy  beauteous  limbs  were  thrown.    Thy  snowy  hue 
The  clotted  gore  disfigui'd.    On  hiti  woiinds 
Loose  flow'd  thy  hair,  and,  bubhting  from  thy  eyes. 
Impetuous  sorrow  lav'd  th*  empurpled  clay. 
When  forth  in  groans  these  lamentations  broke. 

**  O  torn  for  ever  from  these  weeping  eyes ! 
Thou,  who  despairing  to  obtain  a  heart 
Which  then  most  lov'd  thee,  didst  untimely  yield 
Thy  life  to  Fate's  inevitable  dart 
For  her,  who  now  in  agony  revealsr 
Her  tender  passion,  who  repeats  her  vows 
To  thy  deaf  ear,  who  fondly  to  her  own 
Unites  thy  cheek  insensible  and  cold.        , 
Alas !  do  those  unmoving,  ghastly  orbs 
Perceive  my  gushing  sorrow  !  Can  that  heart 
At  my  complaint  dissolve  the  io^  of  death 
lb  share  my  suifrings !  Never,  never  more 
Shall  Ariana  bend  a  list'ning  ear 
To  thy  enchanting  eloquence,  nor  feast 
Her  mind  on  wisdom  from  thy  copious  tongae  t 
Oh !  bitter,  insurmountable  distress !" 

She  could  no  more.    Invincible  despair 
Suppress'd  all  utt'ranoe.    As  a  marble  form, 
Fix'd  on  the  solemn  sepulchre,  inclines 
The  «Uent  head  in  imitated  woe 
O'er  some  dead  hero,  whom  his  country  kyv^d  ; 
Eatranc'd  by  anguish,  o'er  the  breathless -clay 
So  hung  the  princess. .   On  the  gory  breach. 
Whence  life  had  issu'd  by  the  fiitaVblow, 
Miite  for  a  space  and  motionless  she  gaz'd; 
When  thus  in  accents  firm.    **  Imperial  ]^mp, 
Foe  to  my  quiet,  take  my  last  farewell. 
There  is  a  state,  where  only  virtue  holds 
The  ranKsupreme.     My  Teribazus  there 
From  biff  high  order  must  descend  to  mine." 

Then  with  no  trembling  hand,  no  change  of  look. 
She  drew  a  poniavd,  which  her  garment  veird  i 
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And  mstatit  stwiatliing  in  her  heart  the  blade. 

On  her  slain  lover  silent  snnk  in  death. 

The  unexpected  stroke  prevents  the  care 

Of  Agis,  pierc*d  by  horrour  and  distress 

Like  one,  who,  standing  on  a  stormy  beach, 

Beholds  a  fbund'ring  vessel,  by  tl^e  deep 

At  once  engulf  d  ;  his  pity  feels  and  mourns, 

Deprived  of  pow'r  to  save :  so  Agis  view'd 

The  prostrate  pair.    He  dropped  a  tear  and  thns. 

"  Oh !  much  lamented !  JEIeavy  on  your  heads 
Hath  evil  falPn,  which  o'er  yonr  pale  remains 
Commands  this  sorrow  from  a  stranger's  eye. 
Illustrious  ruins !  May  the  grave  impart 
That  peace,  which  life  deny'd !  And  now  receive 
This  pious  office  from  a  hand  unknown." 

He  spake,  unclasping  from  his  shoulders  broad 
His  ample  robe.     He  strew'd  the  waving  folds 
0*er  each  wan  visage ;  turning  then,  address'd 
The  slave,  in  mute  dejection  standing  near. 

"  lliou,  who  attendant  on  this  hapless  fair. 
Hast  view*d  this  dreadful  spectacle,  return. 
These  bleeding  relics  bear  to  Persians  king, 
llion  with  four  captives,  whom  1  free  from  bonds." 

"  Art  thoQ  a  Spartan,"  hdterrupts  the  slave  ? 
"  Dost  thou  command  me  to  return,  and  pine 
In  climes  unbless'd  by  liberty,  or  laws  ? 
Grant  me  to  see  Leonidas.    Alone 
Let  him  decide,  if  wretched,  as  I  seem, 
I  may  not  claim  protection  from  this  camp.** 

**  Whoe'er  thou  art,'^  rejoins  the  chief,  amazed. 
But  not  offended,  *'  thy  ignoble  garb 
C^nceal'd  a  spirit,  which  t  now  revere. 
Thy  countenance  demands  a  better  lot 
Than  I,  a  stranger  to  thy  hidden  worth, 
Vnconscioqs  offer'd.    Freedom  dwells  in  Greece, 
Humanity  and  justice.    Thou  shalt  see 
Leonidas  their  guardian.*'    To  the  kihg 
He  leads  him  straight,  presents  him  in  these  words. 

**  In  mind  superior  to  the  base  attire,  [comes, 
Which  marks  bis  limbs  with  shame,  a  stranger 
Who  thy  protection  claims."    The  slave  subjoin!:. 

"  I  stand  thy  suppliant  now.  Thou  soon  shalt 
If  I  deserve  thy  favour.    1  request  [learn 

To  meet  th'  assembled  chieftains  of  this  host. 
Oh !  I  am  fraught  with  tidings,  which  import 
The  weal  of  ev'ry  Grecian."     Agis  swift, . 
Appointed  by  Leonidas,  convenes 
The  diiTrent  leaders.-   To  the  tent  they  speed. 
Before  them  caird,  the  stranger  thus  began. 

"  O  Alpheus  1  Maron  !  Hither  turn  your  sight, 
And  know  your  brother."    From  their  seats  they 
From  either  breaks  in  ecstasy  the  name        [start, 
Of  Polydorus.    To  his  dear  embrace 
Each  fondly  strives  to  rush;  but  he  withstands: 
>^liile  down  his  cheek  a  flood  of  anguish  pours  ' 
From  his  dejected  eyes,  in  torture  bent 
On  that  vile  garb,  dishonouring  his  form. 
At  length  these  accents,  intermix'd  with  groans, 
A  passage  found,  while  mute  attention  gaz'd. 

"  You  first  should  know,  if  this  unhappy  slave 
Yet  merits  your  embraces."    Then  approach'd 
Leonidas.    Before  him  all  recede, 
Ev*n  Alpheus'  self,  and  yields  his  brother's  hand. 
Which  in  his  own  the  regal  hero  press'd. 
Still  Polydorus  on  his  gloomy  front 
Repugnance  stem  to  consolation  bore ; 
When  thus  the  king  with  majesty  benign. 
**  Lo !  cv'ry  heart  is  oi»en  to  thy  worth. 
Injurious  fortune,  and  enfeebling  time, 
By  servitude  and  grief  severely  try 


A  lib'ral  spirit    TryM,  but  not  subdiiM, 

Do  thou  appear.    Whatever  be  our  lot 

Is  Heav'n's  appointment.    Patience  best  beoomies 

The  citizen  and  soldier.     Let  the  sight 

Of  friends  and  brethren  dissipate  thy  gloom.*' 

Of  men  the  gentlest,  Agis  too  advanc'd. 
Who  with  increas'd  humanity  began. 

"  Now  in  thy  native  liberty  secure. 
Smile  on  thy  pass'd  affliction,  and  relate. 
What  chance  restores  thy  merit  to  the  arms 
Of  friends  and  kindred."    Polydorus  then. 

**  I  was  a  Spartan.    When  my  tender  prime 
On  manhood  border'd,  from  Laconia*s  shores. 
Snatch 'd  by  Phoenician  pirates,  1  was  sold 
A  slave,  by  Hyperanthes  bought  add  giv'n 
To  Ariana.    Gracious  was  her  hand. 
But  I  remain'd  a  bondman,  still  estrang'd 
From  Lacedsemon.    Demaratus  oft 
In  friendly  sorrow  would  my  lot  deplore; 
Nor  less  his  own  ill-fated  virtue  moum'd, 
I/)6t  to  his  country  in  a  servile  court. 
The  centre  of  corruption ;  where  in  smiles 
Are  painted  envy,  treachery,  and  bate 
With  rankling  malice;  where  alone  sincere 
The  dissolute  seek  no  disguise ;  where  tbose^ 
Possessing  all  a  monarch  can  bestow,    . 
Are  far  less  happy  than  the  meanest  heir 
To  freedom,  far  more  groveling  ^lan  the  slave 
Who  serves  their  cruel  pride.    Yet  here  the  Sun 
Ten  times  his  yearly  circle  bath  renew'd. 
Since  Polydorus  bath  in  bondage  groan'd. 
My  bloom  is  pass'd,  or,  pining  in  despair, 
Untimely  wither'd.    I  at  last  return 
A  messenger  of  fate,  who  tidings  bear 
Of  desolation."    Here  he  paus'd  in  grief 
Redoubled ;  when  Leonidas.     **  Proceed. 
Should  finom  thy  lips  inevitable  death 
To  all  be  threatened,  thou  art  heard  by  none. 
Whose  dauntless  hearts  can  entertain  a  thought,  * 
But  how  to  fall  the  noblest."    llius  the  king. 
The  rest  in  speechless  expectation  wait. 
Such  was  the  solemn  silence,  which  o'etspread 
The  shrine  of  Ammon,  or  Dodona's  shades. 
When  anxious  mortals  from  the  mouth  of  Jove 
Their  doom  explored.    Nor  Polydorus  long 
Suspends  the  counsel,  but  resumes  his  tale. 

"  As  [  this  night  accompany'd  the  stq[»8 
Of  Ariana,  near  the  pass  we  saw 
A  restless  form,  now  traversing  the  way, 
Now,  as  a  statue,  rivetted  by  doubt. 
Then  on  a  sudden  starting  to  renew 
An  eager  pace.     As  nearer  we  approach'd. 
He  by  the  Moon,  which  glimmer'd  on  our  beada^ 
Descrjr'd  us.    Straight  advancing,  whither  bent 
Our  midnight  course,  be  ask*d.     I  knew  the  voice 
Of  Demaratus.    To  my  breast  I  clasp'd 
The  venerable  exile,  and  reply'd. 
'  Laconia's  camp  we  seek.    Demand  no  more. 
Farewell.'    He  wept    '  Be  Heav'n  thy  guide,'  he 
*  Thrice  happy  Polydorus.    Thou  again         [s^d« 
Mayst  visit  Sparta,  to  these  eyes  deny'd. 
Soon  as  arriv'd  at  those  triumphant  tents. 
Say  to  the  Spartans  from  their  exii'd  king. 
Although  their  blind  credulity  depriv'd 
The  wretched  Demaratus  of  his  home; 
From  ev'ry  joy  secluded,  from  his  wife. 
His  offspring  lorn,  his  countrymen  and  firieiids. 
Him  from  his  virtue  they  could  ne'er  divide. 
Say,  that  evYi  here,  where  all  are  kings  or  slaves,  ' 
Amid  the  riot  of  flagitious  courts 
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Nol  qoHe  estinct  his  S)[>artlui  spirit  glows, 

Thoagfa  grief  hath  dimmed  its  fires.    Remembering 

Report,  that  newly  to  the  Persian  host  [this, 

RetoroM  a  Maliau,  Epialtes  nam*d. 

Who,  as  a  spy,  the  Grecian  tents  bad  sought. 

He  to  the  monarch  magnifyM  his  art, 

\lluch  by  d^usive  eloquence  had  wrought 

The  Gre^s  to  such  despair,  that  ev^ry  band 

To  Perna's  sovereign  standsdrd  would  have  bow'd. 

Had  not  the  spirit  of  a  single  chief, 

By  fear  nooonquer'd,  and  on  death  resolved, 

Restor'd  their  valour :  therefore  would  the  king 

Thist  to  hisguidance  a  selected  force, 

They  sooo  should  pierce  th'  unguarded  bounds  of 

Greece 
Through  a  Delected  aperture  above, 
Where  do  Leooidas  should  bar  their  way : 
Meantime  by  him  the  tieachYous  Thebans  sent 
Assuianee  of  their  aid.    Th'  assenting  prince 
At  once  decreed  two  myriads  to  advance 
With  Hyperanthes.    Kv*ry  lord  besides. 
Whom  youth,  or  courage,  or  ambition  w^fm, 
RoQs'd  by  the  traitor*s  eloquence,  attend 
From  all  the  nsitions  with  a  rival  zeal 
To  enter  Greece  the  foremost'   In  a  sigh 
He  cloa'd — like  me."    Tremendous  from  his  seat 
Uprose  Diomedon.    His  eyes  were  flames. 
When  swift  on  trembling  Anaxander  broke 
These  ireful  accents  from  his  livid  lips. 

"  Yet  ere  we  &U,  O  traitor,  shall  this  aim 
To  Hell's  avenging  furies  sink  thy  head." 

Ail  aow  is  tumult.     Ev'ry  bosom  swells 
Wiih  wrath  untam'd  and  vengeance.    .Half  un- 

sheath'd, 
Th'  impetuous  fidchion  of  Flatsa  flames. 
But,  as  the  Colchian  sorceress,  renown'd 
In  legends  old,  or  Orc^  when  they  fram'd 
A  potent  spell,  to  smoothness  charm'd  the  main, 
Ani  hill'd  .£olian  rage  by  mystic  song ; 
TiU  not  a  billow  heav'd  against  the  shore. 
Nor  ev*n  the  wanton-winged  2^hyr  breaCh'd 
The  lightest  whimper  through  the  magic  air: 
Sq^  when  thy  voice,  Leooidas,  is  heard, 
ConfoaioQ  listens ;  ire  in  silent  awe 
SobsidqB.  **  Withhold  this  rashness,"  cries  the  king. 
^  To  proof  of  guilt  let  punishment  succeed. 
Not  yet  barbarian  shouts  our  camp  alarm. 
We  still  have  time  forjvengeance,  time  to  know, 
If  menac'd  ruin  we  may  yet  repell, 
Or  how  most  glorious  perish."    Next  arose 
Dionecei,  and  thus  th*  experienced  man. 

"  Ere  they  surmount  our  fences,  Xerxes'  troops 
Mast  learn  to  conquer,  and  the  Greeks  to  fly. , 
The  spears  of  Phocis  guard  that  secret  pass. 
To  them  let  instant  messengers  depart, 
And  note  the  hostile  progress."    Alpheus  here. 

"  Leonidas,  behold,  my  willing  feet 
Shall  to  the  Phocians  bear  thy  high  commands; 
Shall  clioDtb  the  hill  to  watch  th'  approaching  foe." 

*<  Thou  active  son  of  valour,"  quick  returns 
The  chief  of  Lacedaemou,  '<  in  my  thoughts 
For  ever  present,  when  the  public  weal 
Requires  the  swift,  the  vigilant,  and  bold. 
Go,  climb,  snmunint  the  rock's  aerial  height. 
Observe  the  hostile  march.    A  Spartan  band, 
Diooeoes,  provide.    Thyself  conduct 
'  Their  speedy  succour  to  our  Phocian  friends." 

The  council  rises.     For  his  course  prepared. 
While  day,  dediniog)  prompts  his  eager  feet, 
**  O  Polydorusy"  AlphieuB  thus  in  luurtft, 
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Long  lo^t,  and  late  recovered,  we  muit  part 
Again,  perhaps  for  ever.    Thou  return 
To  kiss  the  sacred  soil  which  gave  thee  birth. 
And  calls  thee  back  to  freedom.     Bfotber  dear, 
I  should  have  sighs  to  give  thee — but  farewell. 
My  country^ chides  me,  loitYing  in  thy  arms," 

This  said,  he  darts  along,  nor  looks  behind/ 
When  Polydorus  answers.     '*  Alpheus,  na 
t  have  the  marks  of  bondage  to  erase. 
My  blood  must  wash  the  shameful  stain  away." 

"  We  have  a  father,"  Maron  interposVl. 
**  Thy  unexpected  presence  will  revive 
His  heavy  age,  now  childless  and  foriom." 

To  h'm  the  brotiier  with  a  gloomy  frown;    . 
"  111  should  I  comfort  others.    View  these  eyes*' 
Faint  is  their  light;  and  vanish'd  was  my  blooita 
Before  its  hour  of  ripeness.     In  my  breast 
Grief  will  retain  a  mansion,  nor  by  time 
Be  dispossessed.    Unceasing  shall  my  soul 
Brood  o'er  the  black  remembrance  of  my  yoiith^ 
In  slavery  exhausted.     life  to  me 
,  Hath  lost  its  savour."    Then  in  sullen  woe 
His  head  declines.    His  brother  pleads  in  vain* 

Now  in  hb  view  Dieneces  appeaHd. 
With  Sparta's  band.    Immoveable  his  eyes   . 
On  them  he  fix'd,  revolving  these  dark  thodgfats.' 

"  I  too  like  them  from  Lacedflemon  spring, 
Like  them  instructed  once  to  poise  the  roear,    • 
To  lift  the  pond'rous  shield.     Ill-destin'd  wretch ! 
Thy  arm  is  grown  enervate,  and  would  sink 
Beneath  a  buckler's  weight.    Malignant  Fates  ! 
Who  have  compeird  my  freebom  hand  to  changff 
The  warrior's  arms  for  ignominious  bonds; 
Would  you  compensate  for  my  chains,  my  shame. 
My  ten  years  anguish,  and  the  fell  despair      * 
Which  On  my  youth  have  prey'd ;  relenting  onc6» 
Grant  I  may  bear  my  buckler  to  the  field. 
And,  known  a  Spartan,  seek  the  shades  bekMr."   , 

**  Why,  to  be  known  a  Spartan,  must  thou  seek 
The  shades  below  ?"  impatient  Maron  spake. 
**lAve,  and  be  known  a  Spartan  by  thy  deeds. 
Live,  and  enjoy  thy  dignity  of  birth. 
Live,  and  periGrm  the  duties  which  become 
A  citizen  of  Sparta.    Still  thy  brow 
Frowns  gloomy,  still  unyielding.     He,  who  leadtf 
Our  band,  all  fathers  of  a  noble  race. 
Will  ne'er  permit  thy  barren  day  to  close 
Without  an  ofiispring  to  uphold  the  state." 

"  He  will,"  replies  the  brother  in  a  glow. 
Prevailing  o'er  the  paleness  of  his  chfsek, 
*'  He  will  permit  me  to  complete  by  death 
The  measure  of  my  duty;  will  pennit 
Me  to  achieve  a  service,  which  no  hand 
But  mine  can  render,  to  adorn  his  fall 
With  double  lustre,  strike  the  barb'rous  fbe 
With  endfess  terrour,  and  avenge  the  sham6 
Of  an  enslav'd  Laconian."    Closing  here 
His  words  mysterious,  quick  he  tum'd  away 
To  find  the  tent  of  Agis.    There  his  hand 
In  grateful  sorrow  minister'd  her  aid ; 
While  the  humane,  the  hospitable  care 
Of  Agis,  gently  by  her  lover's  corse 
On  one  sad  bier  the  pallid  beauties  laid 
Of  Ariana.    He  from  bondage  freed 
Four  eastern  captives,  whom  his  gen'rous  arm 
That  day  had  spared  in  battle ;  then  began 
This  solemn  charge.     **  You,  Persians,  whom  my 

sword 
Acquir'd  in  war,  unransom'd  shall  depart. 
To  you  I  render  fr%^om,  which  you  sought 
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To  wrest  from  me.    One  rscompeiMe  I  ask, 
And  one  alone.    TVansport  to  Asia's  camp 
This  bleeding  princess.    Bid  the  Persian  king 
Weep  oWthis  flow*r,  untimely  cut  in  bloom. 
Then  say»  th'  all-judging  pow'rs  have  thus^  ordained* 
Thou,  whose  ambition  o*er  the  groaning  Earth 
Leads  desolation ;  o'er  the  nations  spreads 
Calamity  and  tears ;  thou  first  shalt  mourn. 
And  through  thy  house  destruction  first  shall  range." 

'JDismiss'd,  they  gain  the  rampart,   where  on 
guard  * 

Was  Dithyrambus  posted.    He  perceiv'd 
The  mournful  bier  approach.    To  him  the  fste 
Of  Ariana  was  already  told. 
Ue  met  the  captives,  with  a  moistened  eye, 
Full  bent  on  Teribazus,  sigh'd  and  spake. 

*'  O  that,  assuming  with  those  Grecian  arms 
A  Grecian  spirit,  thou  in  scorn  hadst  look'd 
On  princes !  Worth  like  thinf ,  from  slavish  oourCs 
Withdrawn,  had  ne'er  been  wasted  to  support 
A  king^s  injustice.    Then  a  gentler  lot 
Had  bless'd  thy  life,  or,  dying,  thou  hadst  known 
How  sweet  is  death  for  liberty.    A  Greek 
Afibrds. these  friendly  wishes,  though  his  head 
Had  lost  the  honours  gathered  from  thy  fsH, 
When  fortune  favoured,  or  propitious  Jove 
Smil'd  on  the  better  cause.    Ill-fisted  pair. 
Whom  in  compassion's  purest  dew  I  lave, 
llut  that  my  hand  infix'd  the  deathful  wound, 
And  must  be  grievous  to  your  loathing  shades, 
From  all  the  neighb'ring  valleys  wouM  I  cull 
Their  fairest  growth  to  strew  your  hearse  with 

fiow'rs. 
Yet,  O  accept  these  tears  and  pious  pray'rs  ! 
May  peace  surround  your  ashes !  May  your  shades 
Pass  o'er  the  silent  pool  to  happier  seats !" 

He  ceas'd  in  tears.    The  captives  leave  the  wall. 
And  slowly  dowoThermopylse  proceed. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Medon  convenes  the  Locrian  commanders,  and 
harangues  them;  repairs  at  midnight  to  his 
sister  Melissa  in  the  temple,  and  receives  from 
her  the  first  intelligence,  that  the  Persians  were 
in  actual  possession  of  the  upper  straits,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Phocians.  MelibcEus 
brings  her  tidings  of  her  father^  death.  She 
strictly  enjoins  her  brother  to  preserve  his  life  by 
a  timely  reti'eat,  and  recomniends  the  enforce- 
ment of  her  advice  to  the  prudence  and  zeal  of 
Meliboeus.  In  the  morning  the  bodies  of  Teri- 
bazus  and  Ariana  are  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Xerxes,  soon  after  a  report  bad  reached  the 
camp,  that  great  pact  of  his  navy  was  ship- 
wrecked. The  Persian  Ihonarch,  quite  dispirit^ 
«d,  is  penuaded  by  Argestes  to  send  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  Spartan  king.  Argestes  himself  is 
deputed,  who,  after  revealing  his  embassy  in 
secret  to  Leonidas,  is  by  him  led  before  the 
whole  army,  and  there  receives  his  answer. 
Alpheus  returns,  and  declares,  that  the  enemy 
was  iiMfler  of  tlie  paswges  in  the  faillji,  and  wottld 


arrive  at  Tbermopyls  the  next  mMniog}  optm 
which  Leonidas  oflfers  to  send  away  all  the  tnwpi 
except  his  three  hundred  Spartans;  bat  Diome- 
don,  Demophilus,  Dith3rrambns,  and  Megistiss 
refuse  to  depart :  then  to  relieve  the  perplexity 
of  Medon  on  this  occasion,  he  transfori  U>  him 
the  supreme  command,  dismisses  Argestes,  orders 
the  companions  of  his  own  fate  to  be  ready  is 
arms  by  sunset,  and  retires  Id  his  pavilion. 


The  Grecian  leaders,  ftom  the  counsel  rts*n, 
Among  the  troops  dispersing,  by  their  words. 
Their  looks  undauntcNl,  warm  the  coldest  h«irt 
Against  new  dangers  threatening.    To  his  teat 
The  Locrian  captains  Medon  swift  convenes. 
Exhorting  thus.    **  O  long-approv'd  my  friendi, 
You,  who  have  seen  my  lather  in  the  field 
Triumphant,  bold  assistants  of  my  arm 
In  labours  not  inglorious,  who  this  day 
Have  rais'd  fresh  trophies,  be  prepar'd.    If  help 
Be  further  wanted  in  the  Phocian  camp. 
You  will  the  next  be  summon'd.     Locris  lies 
To  ravage  first  expos'd.    Your  smcient  fane. 
Your  goddesses,  your  priestess  half-ador*d. 
The  daughter  of  Oileus,  from  your  swords 
Protection  claim  against  an  impious  ibe." 

All  anxious  for  Melissa,  he  dismiss'd 
Tb'  applauding  vet'rans ;  to  the  sacred  cave 
TheA  hastened.     Under  Heav'n'a  night-shaded  cope 
He  mus'd.   -Melissa  in  ber  holy  place 
How  to  approach  with  inauspicious  steps, 
How  to  accost,  his  pensive  mind  revolv'd: 
When  Mycon,  pious  vassal  of  the  &ne. 
Descending  through  the  cavern,  at  the  sight 
Of  Medon  stopp'd,  and  thus.   **  Thy  presence,  lord, 
The  priestess  calls.    To  Lacedsemon'S  king 
I  bear  a  message,  suffering  no  delay." 

He  quits  the  chief,  whose  rapid  feet  asoendt 
Soon  entering  where  the  pedestal  displays 
Thy  form.  Calliope  sublime.    The  lyre, 
Whose  accents  immortality  confer,  • 
Thy  fingers  seem  to  wake.    On  either  side^ 
The  snowy  gloss  of  Parian  marble  shows 
Four  of  thy  sistere  through  surrounding  shade. 
Before  each  image  is  a  virgin  pliu;'d. 
Before  each  virgin  dimly  bums  a  lamp, 
Whose  livid  spires  just  temper  with  a  gleam 
Hie  dead  obscurity  of  night.    Apart 
The  priestess  thoughtful  sits.    Thus  Medon  breaks 
The  solemn  silence.     "  Anxious  for  thy  state. 
Without  a  summons  to  thy  pure  abode 
1  was  approaching.    Deities,  who  know  ' 
The  present,  pasu'd,  and  future,  let  my  lips, 
Unbiam'd,  have  utterance.    Thou,  my  sister,  bear. 
Thy  breast  let  wisdom  strengthen.    Impioos  foes 
Through  CEta  now  are  passing."    She  replies. 

**  Are  passing,  brother !  They,  alas !  are  pass'd, 
Are  in  possession  of  the  upper  strait. 
Hear  in  thy  turn.    A  dire  narration  hear. 
A  favoured  goat,  conductor  of  my  herd, 
Stray'd  to  a  dale,  whose  outlet  is  the  poet 
To  Phocians  left,  and  penetrates  to  Greece. 
Him  Myoon  following,  by  a  hostile  band, 
Ligbt-arm'd  forerunners  of  a  num'rous  host. 
Was  seiz'd.    By  fear  of  menac'd  torments  forc'd, 
He  show'd  a  passage  up  that  mountain's  side, 
Whose  length  of  woodo'erslia^  the  Phocian  laad. 
Tq  dry  and  sapless  tnukt  ia  dUTreiA  paiti 
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Fire,  by  the  Peiaians  artfully  applyM, 

Sooa  gre«r  to  flameK.  This  done,  the  troop  retaru'd, 

ORtahiiiig  MycoD.     Now  the  mountaia  blaz'd. 

Tbe  Phocians,  ill-commanded,  left  their  post, 

AiarmM,  confas'd.  More  distant  ground  they  chose. 

In  bJind  delusion  forming  there,  ^ey  spread 

Their  inefiectual  banners  to  rep^Il 

Iniagin*d  peril  from  those  firaadful  lights. 

By  itiatagem  pfepat'd.    A  real  foe 

MeiDtime  secnr'd  tbe  undefended  pass. 

This  Mycoo  saw.    Escapmg  thence  to  me, 

He  by  ivy  orders  hastens  to  infixtn 

Leooidas.**    She  paused.    like  one  who  sees 

The  forked  lightening  into  shivers  rive 

A  knotted  oak,  or  erumble  tow'rs  to  dost. 

Aghast  was  Medon;  then,  recovVing,  spake, 

"  Tboa  boasted  glory  of  th'  Oilean  house, 
If  e'er  thy  bfxither  bow*d  in  rer'rence  due 
To  thy  superior  virtues,  let  his  voice 
Be  now  regarded.    From  th'  endangeiM  fane. 
My  lister,  fly.    Whatever  be  my  lot, 
A  troop  select  of  Locrians  shall  transport 
Thy  sacred  person  where  thy  will  ordains." 

"  Think  not  of  me,"  returns  the  dame     *'  To 
Greece 
Direct  tliy  zeal.    My  peasants  are  conven'dy 
That  by  their  labour,  when  the  fatal  hour 
Beqaires,  with  massy  fragmenu  I  may  bar 
That  cave  to  human  entrance.    Best  belov'd 
Of  brothers,  now  a  Mrrious  ear  incline. 
Avhile  in  Greece  to  Fortune^s  wanton  gale 
His  galdea  banner  shall  the  Fenian  king. 
Deluded,  wave.     Leonidas,  by  death 
Preaserving  Sparta,  will  his  spirit  leave 
To  blast  the  gUtt'ring  pageant     Medon,  live 
To  share  that  glory.    Thee  to  perish  here 
Vo  law,  no  oracle  enjoins.    To  die, 
UooalI'd,  is  blameful.    Let  thy  pious  hand 
Secure  Oileas  from  barbarian  force. 
To  Sparta,  mindful  of  her  noble  host, 
Eatrast  his  rev>rend  head."    Th>  assembled  hinds, 
Youths^  maidens,  wives  with  nurselings  at  their 

breasts, 
Aroand  her  now  in  consternation  stood, 
Tbe  women  weeping,  mute,  aghast  the  men. 
To  them  she  turns.    '*  Yon  never,  faithful  race, 
Yoor  priertess  shaU  fbcsake.    Bielissa  here. 
Despairing  never  of  the  public  weal. 
For  better  days  in  solitude  shall  wait, 
Shalt  ^heer  your  sadanss.    My  prophetic 'soul 
Sees  through  time's  cloud  the  liberty  of  Greece 
More  stable^  more  effulgent.    In  his  blood 
Laooidas  cements  th>  unshaken  base 
Of  that  strong  tow'r,  which  Athens  shall  eiah 
To  cast  a  shadow  o*er  the  eastern  world." 

This  utter'd,  tow*rd  the  temple's  inmost  seat 
Of  sanctity  her  solemn  step  she  bends. 
Devout,  cnraptur'd.     In  their  dark'ning  lamps 
Tbe  pallid  flames  are  faintiug.    Dim  through  mists 
Tbe  morning  peeps.     An  awfiil  silence  reigns. 
Millie  MedfHi  pensive  from  the  fane  descends. 
But  iustaat  reappears.     Behind  him  close 
Treads  Meliboeos,  through  the  cavern's  mouth 
Asoeadiog  pale  in  aspect,  not  unlike 
What  legends  tell  of  spectres,  by  the  force 
Of  oftTomantJc  sorcery  constraint ;  [.{oin'd, 

Thfvxigfa  Earth's  dark  bowels,  which  tbe  .spell  dis- 
They  from  Death^s  mansion  in  reluctant  sloth 
B/ise  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  their  graves, 
Or  mysteries  of  Fate.     His  cheerful  bn>w» 


I  Overclouded,  paleness  on  his  hi 
A  dull,  unwonted  heaviness  of 


healthfbt  oheek, 
pace 
Portend  disastrous  tidings.     Medon  spake. 

<*  Turn,  holy  sister.    By  the  gods  belov'd. 
May  they  sustain  thee  in  this  mournful  hour. 
Our  father,  good  Oileus,  is  no  more." 
'<  Rehearse  thy  tidings,  swain."  He  takes  the  word, 
**  Thou  wast  not  present,  when  his  mind,  out* 
stretch'd 
By  zeal  for  Greece,  transported  by  his  joy 
To  entertain  Leonidas^  reftis'd 
Due  rest.    Old  age  his  ardour  had  forgot, 
To  his  last  waking  moment  with  his  guest 
In  rapturous  talk  redundant.    He  at  last, 
Compos'd  and  smiling  in  th'  embrace  of  sleeps 
To  Pan's  protection  at  the  island  fane 
Was  left.    He  wak'd  no  more.    The  fatal  news, 
To  you  discovered,  from  the  chiefs  I  hide.*^ 
Melissa  heard,  inclin'd  her  foreheai}  low 
Before  th'  insculptur'd  deities.    A  sigh 
Broke  from  her  heart,  these  accents  from  her  lips. 
.  "  The  full  of  days  and  honours  through  the  gati 
Of  pwnless  slumber  is  retir'd.    His  tomb 
ShaU  stand  among  his  fathers  in  the  shade 
Of  his  own  trophies.    Placid  were  bis  days, 
Which  flow'd  through  blessings.    As  a  river  pura^ 
Whose  sides  are  flow'ry,  and  whose  meadows  folr. 
Meets  in  his  course  a  subterranean  void ; 
There  dips  his  silver  head,  again  to  rise, 
And,  rising,  glide  through  flow'rs  and  meadows  ntm 
So  shall  Oileus  in  those  happier  fields. 
Where  never  tempests  roar,  nor  humid  clouds 
In  mists  dissolve,  nor  white-descending  flakes 
Of  winter  violate  th'  eternal  green ; 
Where  never  gloom  of  trouble  shades  the  ««?fv^ 
Nor  gust  of  passion  heaves  the  quiet  breast. 
Nor  dews  of  grief  are  sprinkled.    Thou  art  gon^ 
Host  of  divine  Leonidas  on  Earth, 
Art  gone  before  him  to  prepare  tiie  feast, 
lomiortaUzing  virtue.**    Suent  here. 
Around  her  bead  she  wraps  her  hallowM  pall. 
Her  prudent  virgins  interpose  a  hymn, 
Not  in  a  plaintive,  but  migestic  flow. 
To  which  their  fingers,  sweeping  o'er  the  choid% 
The  lyre's  full  tone  attemper.    She  unveijs. 
Then  with  a  voice,  a  oountenanoe  compos'd. 

f<  Go»  Medoh,  |^lar  of  th'  Oilean  honse, 
New  cares,  new  duties  claiim  thy  precious  Ufhi 
Perform  the  pious  obsequies.    Let  tears. 
Let  groans  be  absent  fkom  the  sacred  dust, 
Which  Heav*n  in  life  so  favour'd,  more  in  dfttib 
A  term  of  righteous  days,  an  envy'd  um 
Like  his,  for  Medon  is  Melissa's  pray*r. 
Thou,  Meliboeus,  cordial,  high  in  rank 
iVmoog  the  prudent,  warn  nnd  watch  thy  lord« 
My  benediction  shall  reward  thy  seal.'* 

Sooth'd  by  the  blessings  of  such  perfect  Ups^ 
They  both  depart.    And  now  the  climbing  Sui^ 
To  Xerxes'  tent  discover*d  from  llfar 
The  Persian  captives  with  their  mournful  load. 
Before  them  Rumour  through  her  sable  trump 
Breathes  lamentation.     Horrour  lends  his  voice 
To  spread  the  tidings  of  disastrous  fate 
Along  Spercheos.    As  a  vapour  black, 
Whidi,  from  the  distant,  horizontal  verge 
Ascending,  nearer  still  and  nearer  bends 
To  higher  lands  its  progress,  there  condensed 
Throws  darkness  o'er  the  vidleys,  while  the  f^toa 
Of  Nature  saddens  round ;  so  step  by  wteff. 
In  noCio^  idow  tJh'  Advaaciiig  bier  diffused 
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A  solemn  sadness  o'et  the  camp.    A  hedge 
Of  trembling  speare  on  either  hand  is  form'd. 
Tears  underneath  his  iron-pointed  cone 
The  Sacian  drops.     The  Caspian  savage  feels 
Htfl  heart  transpierc'd,  and  wonders  at  the  pain« 
In  Xerxes*  presence  are  the  bodies  plac'd. 
Nor  he  forbids.     His  agitated  breast 
All  night  had  weighed  against  his  future  hopes 
His  present  losses,  his  defeated  ranks, 
By  myriads  thinned,  their  multitude  abash 'd, 
His  fleet  thrice  worsted,  torn  by  storms,  rbduc'd 
To  half  its  number.    When  he  slept,  in  dreams 
He  saw  the  haggard  dead,  which  floated  round 
Th*  adjoining  strands.    Disasters  new  their  ghosts 
In  sullen  frowns,  in  shrill  upbraidings  bode. 
Thus,  ere  the  gory  bier  approacliM  his  eyes, 
He  in  dejection  bad  already  lost 
His  kingly  pride,  the  parent  of  disdain^ 
And  cold  indifierence  to  human  woes. 
Not  ev'n  beside  his  sister's  nobler  corse 
Her  humble  lover  could  awake  his  scorn. 
The  captives  told  their  piercing  tale.     He  heard ; 
He  felt  awhile  compassion.     But  ere  long 
Those  traces  vanisbM  from  the  tyrant's  breast. 
His  former  gloom  redoubles.    For  himself 
His  anxious  bosom  heaves,  oppreasM  by  fear 
Lest  he  with  all  his  splendour  should  be  cast 
A  prey  to  Fortune.    Thoughtful  near  the  throne 
Laconia's  exile  waits,  to  whom  the  king. 

"  O  I>emaratus,  what  will  Fate  ordain  ? 
Ijo  \  Fortune  turns  against  roc.     What  shall  check 
Her  further  malice,  when  her  daring  stride 
Invades  my  house  with  ravage,  and  profanes 
The  blood  of  great  Darius<     I  have  sent 
From  my  unguarded  side  the  chosen  band. 
My  bravest  chiefs,  to  pass  the  desert  hill ; 
Have  to  the  conduct  of  a  Malian  spy  *  • 

My  hopes  entrusted*    May  not  there  the  Greeks, 
In  opposition  more  tremenddcis  still, 
More  ruinous  than  yester  Snn  beheld, 
Maintlnn  their  post  invincible,  renew 
Their  stony  thunder  in  augmented  rage. 
And  send  whole  quarries  down  the  craggy  steeps 
Afpain  to  crush  my  army  ?  Oh  !  unfold 
Thy  secret  thoughts,  nor  hide  the  harshest  truth* 
Say,  what  remains  to  hope  ?"    The  exile  here. 

"  Too  well,  O  monarch,  do  thy  fears  presage. 
What  may  be&U  thy  army.    If  the  Ortfeks, 
Arranged  within  Thermopylse,  a  pass 
Accessible  and  practised,  could  repel 
With  snch  destruction  their  nnnumber'd  foes ; 
What  scenes  of  havoc  may  untrodden  paths, 
Confin'd  among  the  craggy  hills,  afford  ?" 

Lost  in  despair,  the  monarch  silent  sat. 
Not  less  unmanned  than  Xerxes,  from  his  place 
Uprose  Argestes;  but  concealing  fear. 
These  artful  words  deliver'd.    "  If  the  king 
Propitious  wills  to  spare  his  faithful  bands. 
Nor  spread  at  large  the  terrours  of  his  powV ; 
More  gentle  means  of  conquest  than  by  arms, 
Nor  less  secure,  may  artifice  supply. 
Reaowa'd  Darius,  thy  immortal  sire. 
Bright  in  the  spoil  of  kingdoms,  long  in  vain 
The  fields  of  proud  £uph rates  with- his  host 
Overspread.     At  length,  confiding  in  the  wiles 
Of  Zopyrtis,  the  mighty  ptince  subdu'd 
The  Babylonian  ramparts.    Who  shall  count 
Tb«  thrones  and  states,  by  stratagem  o^ertum'd  ? 
But  if  Corruption  join  her  pow'rful  aid. 
Not  one  can  stand.    What  race  of  men  possess 


That  probity,  that  wisd<$m,  which  the  t^il 
Of  craft  shall  never  blind,  nor  proffer*d  weaiUl, 
Nor  splendid  pow'r  seduce  ?  O  Xerxes,  bom 
To  more  than  mortal  gpreatness,  canst  thou  find 
Through  thy  unbounded  sway  no  dazzling  gift. 
Which  may  allure  Leonidas  ?  Dispel 
The  cloud  of  sadness  from  those  sacred  eyes. 
Great  monarch,  proffer  to  Laconia^s  chief, 
What  may  thy  own  magnificence  declare, 
And  win  his  friendship.     0*er  his  native  Greece 
Invest  him  sovVeign.    Thus  procure  his  sword 
For  thy  succeeding  conquests-"    Xerxes  hf  re. 
As  from  a  trance  awakening,  swift  replies^ 

"  Wise  are  thy  dicUtes.     Fly  to  Sparta*s  chief, 
Argestes,  fall  before  him.     Bid  him  join 
My  arms,  and  reign  o'er  evYy  Grecian  state." 

He  scarce  had  finished,  when  in  haste  approached 
Artuchus.     SUrtled  at  the  ghastly  sUge 
Of  death,  that  guardian  of  the  Persian  fair 
Thus. in  a  groan.     **  Thou  deity  malign, 
O  Arimanius,  what  a  bitter  draught 
For  my  sad  lips  thy  cruelty  hath  mix'd  I 
Is  this  the  flow'r  of  women,  to  my  charge 
So  lately  giv»n  ?  Oh !  princess,  I  have  rang*d 
The  whole  Sperchean  valley,  woods,  and  caves, 
In  quest  of  thee,  found  here  a  lifeless  corse. 
Astonishment  and  horrour  lock  my  tongue.** 

Pride  now,  reviving  in  the  monarch's  breast^ 
Dispeird  his  black  despondency  awhile,^ 
With  gall  more  black  effacing  from  his  heart 
Each  merciful  impression.    Stem  he  spake. 

**  Remove  her,  satrap,  to  the  female  train. 
Let  them  the  due  solemnities  perform. 
But  never  she,  by  Mithra's  light  I  swear. 
Shall  sleep  in  Susa  with  her  kindred  dust; 
Who  by  ignoble  passions  hath  debasM. 
The  blood  of  Xerxes.    Greece  beheld  her  shame  *, 
Let  Greece  behold  her  tomb.     The  low-bom  slave 
Who  dar'd  to  Xerxes*  sister  lift  his  hopes. 
On  some  bare  crag  expose.*'    The  Spartan  her& 

"  My  royal  patron,  let  me  speak—and  die, 
If  such  thy  will.    This  cold,  disfigurM  clay 
Was  late  thy  soldier,  gallantly  who  fought, 
Who  nobly  perish'd,  long  the  dearest  friend 
Of  Hyperanthes,  hazarding  his  life 
Now  in  thy  canse.    O'er  Persians  thou  dost  rejgnj 
None  more,  than  Persians,  venerate  the  brivp." 

"  Well  hath  he  spoke,**  Atruchus  firm  subjoin*. 
"  But  if  the  king  his  rigour  will  inflict 
On  this  dead  warrior— Heav*n  o'erlook  the  deed. 
Nor  on  our  heads  accumulate  fresh  woes ! 
The  shatter^  fleet,  th'  intimidated  eamp, 
The  band  select,  through  (Eta's  dangYous  wilds 
At  this  dread  crisis  struggling,  must  obtain 
Support  ffom  Heav*n,  or  Asia*s  glory  falls." 
Fell  pride,  recoiling  at  these  awful  words 
In  Xerxes'  frozen  bosom,  yields  to  fear. 
Resuming  there  the  sway.     He  grants  the  corse 
To  Demaratus^    Forth  Artuchus  moves 
Behind  the  bier,  uplifted  by  his  train. 

Argestes,  parted  from  his  master's  side, 
Ascends  a  car ;  and,  speeding  o'er  the  beach, 
Sees  Artemisia.     She  the  ashes  pale 
Of  slaughter*d  Carians,  on  the  pyre  consum'd, 
Was  then  collecting  for  the  fun'i*al  vase 
In  exclamation  thus.     "  My  subjects,  lost 
On  Earth,  descend  to  happier  climes  beluw- — — 
The  fiiLwning,  dastard  counsellors,  who  left 
Your  worth  deserted  in  the  hour  of  need, 
May  kites  disfi^nire,  may  tihe  wolf  devour — - 
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Shade  of  mx  hnsbtod,  thou  salute  in  smiles 
These  gallant  warriors,  faithiiil  onc^to  thee. 
Nor  iess  to  me.     They  tidings  will  report 

Of  Artemisia  to  rerive  thy  love 

May  wretches  like  Argestes  never  clasp 
Their  wi vfv,  their  offspring  \  Never  greet  their  homes ! 
May  their  unbury'd  liml^  dismiss  their  ghosts 
To  wail  for  ever  on  the  banlu  of  Styx  !*' 

Th«n,  turning  tow'rd  her  son.     *•  Gome,  vir- 
tnoQS  boy,  ^ 

let  OS  transport  these  relics  of  onr  friends 
To  yoD  tall  bark,  io  pendent  sable  clad. 
They,  if  her  keel  be  destin'd  to  retom, 
ShaU  in  paternal  monurnents  repose, 
let  US  embark.    Till  Xerxes  shuts  his  ear 
To  false  Ai^estes ;  in  her  vessel  hid. 
Shall  Artemi$ia*s  gratitude  lament 
Her  bounteous  sovereign's  €ate.     Leander,  mark. 
The  Doric  virtues  are  not  eastern  plants. 
Them  foster  still  within  thy  generous  breast. 
But  ke^  in  covert  from  the  blaze  of  courts; 
Where  flatt'ry's  gtiile  in  oily  words  profuse, 
In  action  tanly,  o*er  th*  ingenuous  tongue, 
The  arm  of  valour,  and  the  ftiithful  heart. 
Will  ever  triumph.     Yet  my  soul  enjoys 
Her  own  presage,  that  Destiny  reserves 
An  hour  for  my  revenge.*'    Concluding  here, 
She  gains  the  fleet.     Argestes  sweeps  along 
On  rapid  wheels  from  Artemisia's  view, 
like  Night,  protectress  foul  of  heinous  deeds, 
With  treason,  rape,  and  murder  at  her  heel. 
Before  the  eye  of  Mom  retreating  swift  « 

To  hide  her  loathsome  visage.    Soon  he  reached 
Thermopylae ;  descending  ^m  his  car. 
Was  led  by  Dithyramhus  to  the  tent 
Of  Sparta's  ruler.     Since  the  fatal  news 
By  Mycon  late  delivered,  he  apart 
With  Polydoms  had  consulted  long 
On  high  attempts ;  and,  now  sequester'dj  sat 
To  ruminate  oa  vengeance.    At  his  feet 
Prone  fell  the  satrap,  and  began.     "  The  will 
Of  Xerxes  bends  me  prostrate  to  the  earth 
Before  thy  presence.    Great  and  matchless  chief, 
Thos  says  the  lord  of  Asia.     '  Join  my  arms ; 
Thy  recompense  is  Greece.     Her  fruitful  plains. 
Her  gen*roos  steads,  her  flocks,  her  num'roos  towns, 
Her  sons  I  render  to  thy  sovereign  hand.'  . 
And,  O  illustrious  warrior,  heed  my  words. 
Think  on  the  bliss  of  royalty,  the  pomp 
Of  courts,  their  endless  pleasures,  trains  of  slaves, 
Who  restless  watch  for  thee,  and  thy  delights: 
Think  on  the  glories  of  unrivaird  sway. 
Look  on  th'  lonio,  oo  th*  .£olian  Greeks. 
From  them  their  phantom  liberty  is  flown ; 
While  in  each  province,  rais*d  by  Xerxes'  pow'r, 
Some  iavoor'd  chief  presides;  exalted  state. 
Ne'er  giv'n  by  envions  fineedom.    Oo  his  head 
He  bears  the  gorgeous  diadem ;  he  sees 
His  equals  once  in  adoration  stoop 
Beneath  his  footstool.    What  superior  beams 
Will  firam  thy  temples  blaze,  when  gen'ral  Greece, 
Id  noblest  states  abounding,  calls  thee  lord. 
Thee  only  worthy.    How  will  each  rejoice 
Anmnd  thy  throue,  and  hail  th'  auspicious  day. 
When  thou,  distingnish'd  by  the  Persian  king, 
Didst  in  thy  sway  oonsenttng  nations  bless, 
Didst  calm  the  fury  of  unsparing  war. 
Which  else  had  flelng'd  all  with  blood  and  flames." 

Leonidas  replies  not,  but  commands 
Tbe  Theqpian  youtb,  still  wat^ful  near  the  tent, 


To  summon  all  the  Grecians.    He  obeys. 
The  king  uprises  from  his^  seat,  and  bids 
The  Persian  follow.     He,  amaz'd,  iittends, 
Surrounded  soon  by  each  assembling  band; 
When  thus  at  length  the  godlike  Spartan  spake. 

"  Here,  Persian,  tell  thy  embassy.     Repeat, 
That  to  obtain  my  friendship  Asia's  priqce 
To  me  hatli  proflrer*d  sovereignty  o'er  Greece. 
Then  view  these  bands,  whose  valour  shall  preserve 
That  Greece  unconquer'd,  which  your  king  bestows; 
Shall  strew  your  bodies  on  her  crimson'd  plains: 
The  indignation  painted  on  their  looks, 
Their  gen'rous  scorn,  may  answer  for  their  chief. 
Yet  from  Leonidas,  thou  wretch,  inur'd 
To  vassalage  and  baseness,  hear.     The  pomp, 
The  arts  of  pleasure  in  despotic  courts 
I  spurn  abhorrent.     In  a  spotless  heart 
I  look  for  pleasure.    I  from  righteous  deeds 
Derive  my  splendour.    No  adoring  crowd. 
No  purpled  slaves,  no  mercenary  spears 
My  state  embarrass.     I  in  SparU  nile 
By  laws,  my  rulers,  with  a  guard  unknown 
To  Xerxes, — public  confidence  and  love. 
No  pale  suspicion  of  th»  empoison'd  bowl, 
Th'  assassin's  poniaid,  or  provok'd  revolt 
Chase  from  my  decent  couch  the  peace,  deny'd 
To  his  resplendent  canopy.    Thy  king, 
Who  hath  profou'd  by  profler'd  bribes  niy  ear, 
Dares  not  to  meet  my  arm.    Thee,  trembling  slave. 
Whose  embassy  was  trealson,  I  despise. 
And  therefore  spare."    Diomedon  subjoins. 

"  Our  marble  temples  these  barbarians  waste, 
A  crime  less  impious  than  a  bare  attempt 
Of  sacrilege  on  virtue.     Grant  my  suit. 
Thou  living  temple,  where  the  goddess  dwells. 
To  roe  consign  the  caitiflf.     Soon  the  winds 
Shall  parch  his  limbs  on  G£ta's  tallest  pine." 

Amtdst  his  fiiry  suddenly  retum'd 
The  speed  of  Alpheus.     All,  suspended,  fix'd 
On  him  their  eyes  impatient.     Ho  began. 

"  1  am  return'd  a  messenger  of  ill. 
Close  to  the  passage,  op'ning  intp  Greece, 
That  post  committed  to  the  Phocian  guard, 
O'erhangs  a  bushy  cliff.     A  station  there 
Behind  the  shrubs  by  dead  of  night  I  took. 
Though  not  in  darkness.     Purple  was  the  face 
Of  Heav'n.     Beneath  my  feet  the  valleys  glow'd 
A  range  immense  of  wood-invested  hills. 
The  boundaries  of  Greece,  were  clad  in  flames ; 
An  act  of  froward  ^hanoe,  or  crafty  foes 
To  cast  dismay.    The  crackling  pines  1  heard ; 
Their  branches  sparkled,  and  the  thickets  blaz'd. 
In  hillocks  embers  rose.    Embody'd  fire. 
As  from  unnumber'd  furnaces,  I  saw 
Mount  high,  through  vacant  trunks  of  headless 

oaks,  .if*- 

Broad-bas'd,  and  dry  with  age.    Barbarian  helms, 
Shields,  javelins,  sabres,  gleaming  from  below. 
Full  soon  discovered  to  my  tortur'd  sight 
The  straits  in  Persia's  pow'r.    The  Phocian  chief, 
Whatever  the  cause,  relinquishing  his  post,  • 
Was  to  a  neighb'ring  eminence  remov'd ; 
There,  by  the  foe  neglected,  or  oontemn'd, 
Remain'd  in  arms,  and  neither  fled,  nor  fought 
I  stay'd  for  day-spring.    Then  the  Persians  mov'd. 
To  morrow's  sun  will  see  their  numbers  here.'> 

He  said  no  more.     Unutterable  fear 
In  horrid  silence  wraps  the  lisfning  crowd, 
Aghast,  confounded.    Silent  are  the  chiefs,^ 
Who  feel  DO  terrpur ;  yet  in  woud^r  fix'<i^ 


ro 
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ThiclMTed^d,  eoelofe  Lemidas  anmndy 
Who  thus  m  calmest  elocutioa  spatke* 

/'  I  DOW  behold  the  oracle  fulfilled. 
Then  art  thou  near,  thou  glorious,  sacred  hoar, 
Which  shalt  my  country's  liberty  secure. 
Thrice  hail !  thou  solemn  period .   Thee  the  tongues 
Of  virtue,  fisme,  and  freedom  shall  proclaim. 
Shall  celebrate  in  ages  yet  unborn. 
Thou  godlike  ofispring  of  a  godlike  sire, 
To  him  my  kindest  grieetings,  Medon,  bear. 
Farewell,  Megistias,  holy  friend  and  brave. 
Thou  too,  experieoc'd,  venerable  chief, 
Demophilus,  jfarewell.    Farewell  to  thee» 
Invincible  EMomedon,  to  thee, 
Uoequall'd  Dithyrambus,  and  to  all. 
Ye  other  dauntless  warriors,  who  may  cliim 
Prais^  from  my  lips,  and  friendship  from  my  heart 
You,  after  all  the  wonders  which  your  swprds 
Have  here  accomplished,  will  enrich  your  names 
By  fresh  renown.     Your  valour  must  complete 
What  ours  begins.    Here  first  th*  astonished  foe 
On  dying  Spartans  shall  with  terrour  gaze, 
And  tremble,  while  he  conquers.    Then,  by  Fate 
Led  from  his  dreadful  victory  to  meet 
United  Greece  in  phalanx  o'er  the  plain. 
By  your  avenging  spears  himself  »hall  (hll." 

Forth  from  the  assembly  strides  PIats»'s  chief. 
"  By  the  twelve  gods,  enthron'd  in  Heav'n  supreme; 
By  my  fair  name,  unsuUy'd  yet,  I  swear, 
Thine  eye,  Leonidas,  shall  ne'er  behold 
Diomedon  forsake  thee.    First  let  strength 
Desert  my  limbs,  and  fortitude  my  heart. 
Did  I  not  frice  the  Marathonian  war  ? 
Have  I  not  seen  Thermopylas  ?  What  more 
Can  fame  bestow,  which  I  should  wait  to  share  ? 
Where  can  I,  living,  purchase  brighter  praise 
Than  dying  here  ?  What  more  illustrious  tomb 
Can  I  obtain  than,  bury'd  in  the  heaps 
Of  Persians,  friU'n  my  victims,  on  this  rock 
To  lie  distinguished  by  a  thousand  wounds  ?" 

He  ended ;  when  Demophilus.     *'  O  king 
Of  Lacedsemon,  pride  of  human  race. 
Whom  none  e'er  equall'd  but  the  seed  of  Jove, 
Thy  0¥m  forefather,  numbered  with  the  gods, 
Lo !  I  am  old.    With  falt'ring  steps  I  tread 
The  prone  descent  of  years.     My  country  claim'd 
My  youth,  my  ripeness.    Feeble  age  but  yields 
An  empty  name  of  service.    What  remains 
For  me,  unequal  to  the  winged  speed 
Of  active  hours,  which  court  tHe  swift  and  young  ? 
What  eligible  wish  can  wisdom  form. 
But  to  die  well  ?  Demophilus  shall  close 
With  thee,  O  hero,  on  this  glorious  Earth 
His  eve  of  life.  '*    The  youth  of  Thespia  next 
Address'd  Leonidas.     **  O  tint  of  Greeks, 
Me  too  think  worthy  to  attend  thy  fame 
With  this  most  dear,  thi^  venerable  man, 
For  ever  honoured  from  my  tend'rest  age, 
Ev'n  till  on  lifers  extremity  we  part 
Nor  too  aspiring  let  my  hopes  be  deem'd ; 
fShould  the  bar^rian  in  his  triumph  mark 
My  youthful  limbs  among  the  gory  heaps. 
Perhaps  remembrance  may  unnerve  his  arm 
In  future  fields  of  contest  with  a  race. 
To  whom  the  flow'r,  the  blooming  joys  of  life. 
Are  less  alluring  than  a  noble  death." 

To  him  his  second  parent     **  Wilt  thou  bleed. 
My  Dithyratnbus  ?     But  I  here  withhold 
All  counsel  from  thee,  who  art  wise  as  brave. 
1  know  thy  magnanimity.    I  read 


Thy  gen'fous  thougbti.    Decided  is  thy  choieft 

Come  then,  attendants  on  a  godlike  shade. 

When  to  th'  Elysian  ancestry  of  Greece 

Descends  her  great  protector,  we  will  show 

To  Harmatides  an  illustrious  son. 

And  no  unworthy  brother.    We  will  link 

Our  shields  together.    We  will  press  the  gronnda 

Still  undivided  in  the  arms  of  death. 

So  if  th'  attentive  traveller  we  draw 

To  our  cold  relics,  wond'ring,  shall  he  trace 

The  diflPrent  scene,  then  pregnant  with  applause* 

*  O  wise  old  man,'  exclaim, '  the  hour  of  late 

Well  didst  thou  choose ;  and,  O  uuequall'd  yoatl^ 

Who  for  thy  country  didst  thy  bloom  devote, 

May'st  thou  remain  for  ever  dear  to  frime ! 

May  time  rejoice  to  name  thee  !  O'er  thy  una 

May  everlasting  peace  her  pinion  spread'." 

This  said,  the  hero  with  his  lifted  shield 
His  fisce  o'ershades;  he  drops  a  secret  tear: 
Not  this  a  tear  of  anguish,  but  deriv'd 
Prom  fond  afiection,  grown  mature  with  time*. 
Awak'd  a  manly  tenderpess  alone, 
Unmix'd  with  pity,  or  with  vain  regret 

A  stream  of  duty,  gratitude,  and  love, 
Flow'd  from  the  heart  of  Harmatides*  son. 
Addressing  straight  leonidas,  whose  looks 
Declared  unspeakable  applause.     "  O  king 
Of  Lacedasmop,  now  distribute  praise 
From  thy  accustomed  justice,  small  to  me. 
To  him  a  portion  large.     His  guardian  care. 
His  kind  instruction,  his  example  trained       « 
My  infancy,  my  youth.    From  him  I  leam'd 
To  live,  unspotted.    Could  I  less,  than  learn 
From  him  to  die  with  honour."    Medon  hears. 
Shook  by  a  whirlwind  of  contending  thoughts 
Strong  heaves  his  manly  bosom,  under  awe 
Of  wise  Melissa,  torn  by  friendship,  fir'd 
By  such  example  high.    In  dubious  state 
So  rolls  a  vessel,  when  the  igfliited  waves 
Her  planks  assail,  and  winds  her  canvass  reod  j^ 
The  rudder  labours,  and  requires  a  hand 
Of  firm,  delib'rate  skill.    Ttie  gen'rous  king 
Perceives  the  hero's  struggle,  and  prepares 
To  interpose  relief;  when  instant  came 
Dieneces  before  them.    Short  he  Bpake* 

**  Barbarian  myriads  through  the  secret  pass 
Have  ei^tered  Greece.    Leonidas,  by  mom 
Expect  them  here.    My  slender  force  I  spared^ 
There  to  have  died  was  useless.    We  return 
With  thee  to  perish.     Union  of  our  strength 
Will  render  more  illustrious  to  ourselves. 
And  to  the  foe  more  terrible  our  foU." 

Megistias  last  accosts  Laconia's  king. 
"  Hiou,  whom  the  gods  have  chosen  to  exalt 
Above  mankind  in  virtue  and  renown, 
O  call  not  me  presumptuous,  who  implore 
Among  these  heroes  thy  regardful  ear. 
To  Lacedsmon  I  a  stranger  came. 
There  found  protection.     There  to  honouis  raia*d^ 
T  have  not  yet  the  benefit  repaid. 
That  now  the  gen'rous  Spartans  may  behold 
In  me  their  large  beneficence  not  vain. 
Here  to  their  cause  I  consecrate  my  breath." 

"  Not  so,  Megistias,"  inteipos'd  the  king. 
Thou  and  thy  son  retire."    Again  the  seer. 

"  Forbid  it,  thou  eternally  ador'd, 
O  Jove,  confirm  my  -persevering  soul  I 
Nor  let  me  these  auspicious  jnoments  lose, 
When  to  my  bounteous  patrons  I  may  show, 
I  That  I  deserv'd  their  favour.    Thou,  my  ct^ld. 
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IVar  M enafippus,  heed  the  king's  command^ 
And  my  jmtenud  tenderness  revere. 
TboQ  from  these  ranks  Wttbdraw  thee,  to  my  use 
Thf  arms  sarrendVing.    Fortune  will  supply 
New  proofs  of  vaJour.    Vanquish  then,  or  find 
A  glorious  iprave;  but  spare  thy  father's  eye 
The  bitter  anguish  to  behold  thy  youth 
Untimely  bleed  before  him."    Qrief  suspends 
His  speech,  and  interchangeably  their  arms 
Impart  the  last  embraces.     Either  weeps, 
The  hoary  parent,  and  the  blooming  son. 

But  from  his  temples  the  pootific  wreath 
Megisttas  nowr  unloosens.    He  resigns 
His  hallowed  vestments;  while  the  youth  in  tears 
The  helmet  o*er  his  parent's  snowy  locks, 
0*er  his  broad  chest  adjusts  the  radiant  maiL 

Diencces  was  nigh.    Oppress'd  by  shame. 
His  downcast  visage  Menalippus  hid  [bhtsh. 

From  him,  who  cheerful  thus.    **  Thou  needst  not 
Thou  bear'st  thy- father  and  the  king  command, 
What  I  suggestrd,  thy  departure  henc& 
Traia'd  by  my  care,  a  soldier  thou  retum*st. 
Go,  practice  my  instructions.    Oft  in  fields 
Of  fiiture  ecmflict  may  thy  prowesi  call 
Me  to  remembrance.    Spare  thy  words.   Farewell.** 

While  such  contempt  of  life,  such  fervid  zeal 
To  die  with  gkiry  animate  the  Greeks, 
Far  difTient  thoughts  posseu  Aigestes'  sonk 
Amaze  and  mingled  terroor  chill  his  blood. 
Cold  drops,  dtstili'd  from  ev'ry  pore,  bedew 
His  shir'ring  flesh.     His  bosom  pants.    His  knees 
Yield  to  their  burden.    Ghastly  pale  his  checks. 
Pale  are  his  lips  and  trembling.    Such  the  minds 
Of  slaves  corrupt ;  on  them  the  beauteous  fhce 
Of  virtue  turns  to  honour.    But  these  words 
From  Lacedsraion*s  chief  the  wretch  relieve. 

**  Retam  to  Xeraes.    Tell  him,  on  this  rock 
The  Oredans,  faithful  to  their  trust,  await 
His  choaen  myriads.    Tell  him,  thou  hast  seen, 
How  fisr  the  lust  of  empire  is  below 
A  freeborn  qnrit;  that  my  death,  which  seals 
My  country's  safety,  Is  indeed  a  boon 
His  folly  giTPs,  a  precious  boon,  which  Greece 
Win  by  perditian  to  his  throne  repay.** 

He  said.    The  Persian  liastens  through  the  pass. 
Once  more  the  stem  Diomedon  arose. 
Wrath  overcast  his  forehead  while  he  spake. 

"  Yet  more  must  stay  and  bleed.     Detested 
Thebes 
Ne'er  shall  receive  her  traitors  back«    This  spot 
Shall  see  their  perfidy  aton'd  by  death, 
Ev'a  from  that  pow*r,  to  which  their  abject  hearts 
Have  sacrific'd  their  feith.    Nor  dare  to  hope, 
Ye  vile  deserters  of  the  public  weal. 
Ye  coward  slaves,  that,  mingled  in  the  heaps 
Of  gen'rous  victims  to  their  country's  good. 
You  shall  your  shame  conceal.    Whoe'er  shall  pass 
Along  this  field  of  prions  slain,  and  mark 
For  veneration  ev*ry  nobler  coise ; 
His  heart,  though  warm  in  rapturous  applause. 
Awhile  shall  cmb  the  transport  to  repeat 
His  execratioos  o'er  such  impious  heids, 
On  whom  that  fete,  to  others  yielding  feme, 
U  infemy  and  vengeance.'*    Dreadful  thus 
On  the  pale  Thebans  sentence  he  pronounc*d, 
like  Rbadamanthus  from  th'  infernal  seat 
Of  judgment,  which  inexorably  dooms 
Hie  guilty  dead  to  ever-during  pain ; 
While  Phlegethon  his  flaming  volumes  rolls   , 
Before  their  fight,  and  ruthless  furiea  shak9 


Their  Lissing  serpents.    All  the  Greeks  assent 
In  clamours,  echoing  through  the  concave  rock. 
Forth  Anaaander  in  th*  assembly  stood. 
Which  he  address*d  with  indignation  frign*d. 

**  If  yet  your  clamours,  Grecians,  are  allay^, 
Lo !  I  appear  before  you  to  demand, 
Why  these  my  brave  companions,  who  alone 
Among  the  Thebans  through  dissuading  crowds 
Their  passage  forc'd  to  join  your  camp,  should  bear 
The  name  of  traitors?  By  an  exii'd  wrett^h 
We  are  tradnc'd,  by  Demaratus,  driv*n 
From  Spartan  confines,  who  hath  meanly  sought 
Barbarian  courts  for  shelter.     Hath  be  drawn 
Such  virtues  thence,  that  Sparta,  who  before 
Held  him  unworthy  of  his  native  sway. 
Should  trust  him  now,  and  doubt  auxiliar  friends  ? 
Tnjorious  men !  We  acorn  the  thoughts  of  flight. 
Let  Asia  bring  her  numbers ;  unconstrained, 
We  will  confront  them,  and  for  Greece  expire.** 

Thus  in  the  garb  of  virtne  he  adora*d 
Necessity.    Laconia's  king  perceiv*d 
Through  all  its  fair  disguise  the  traitor's  heart 
So,  when  at  first  mankiiKl  in  science  rude 
Rever*d  tbe  Moon,  as  bright  in  native  beams. 
Some  sage,  who  walk'd  with  Nature  through  her 
By  Wisdom  led,  discera*d  the  various  orb,    [works. 
Dark  in  itself,  in  foreign  splendours  clad. 

Leonidas  concludes.     *«  Ye  Spartans,  hear; 
Hear  you,  O  Grecians,  in  our  k)t  by  choice 
Partakers,  destm'd  to  enrol  your  names 
In  time's  eternal  record,  and  enhance 
Your  country's  lustre:  lo!  the  noontide  blaze 
Inflames  the  broad  horizon.    Each  retire ; 
Each  in  his  tent  invoke  tbe  pow'r  of  sleep 
To  brace  his  vigour,  to  enlarge  his  strength 
For  long  endurance.    When  the  Sun  descends, 
Let  each  appear  in  arms.    You,  breve  allies 
Of  Corinth,  Phlius,  and  Mycens's  tow*rs. 
Arcadians,  Locrians,  must  not  yet  depart. 
While  we  repose,  embattled  wait    Reti«at, 
When  we  our  tents  abandon.     I  resign 
To  great  Oileus'  son  supreme  command,. 
Take  my  embraces,  /Eschylus.    The  fleet 
Expects  thee.    To  Themistocles  report. 
What  thou  hast  seen  and  heard.**— <*  O  thrice  far» 

well!** 
Th'  Athenian  answer*d.  «« To  yourselves,  my  feiends. 
Your  virtues  immortality  secure. 
Your  bright  examples  victory  to  Greece." 

Retaining  these  injunctions,  all  dispers'd : 
While  in  his  tent  Leonidas  remain*d 
Apart  with  Agis,  whom  he  thus  bespake. 
"  Yet  in  our  fall  the  pond'roai  hand  of  Greece 
Shall  Asia  feel.    This  Persian's  WKlcome  tale 
Of  us,  inextricably  doom'd  her  prey, 
As  by  the  force  of  sorcery  will  wrap 
Security  around  her,  will  suppress 
All  sense,  all  thought  of  danger.     Brother,  kn«ir. 
That  soon  as  Cynthia  from  the  vault  of  Heav*n 
Withdraws  her  shining  lamp,  through  Asia's  host 
Shall  maswcre  and  desolation  rage. 
Yet  not  to  base  associates  will  T  trust 
My  vast  design.    Their  perfidy  might  warn 
The  unsuspecting  foe,  our  fairest  fruits 
Of  glory  thus  be  witber*d.     Ere  we  move. 
While  on  the  solemn  sacrifice  intent. 
As  Lacedemon*s  ancient  laws  ordain. 
Our  prayers  we  offer  to  the  tuneful  Nine, 
Thou  whisper  Uirough  the  willing  ranis  of  Thebs* 
Slow  and  in  silence  to  disperse  and  flf.^ 
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Now  left  by  Agis,  on  his  couch  reclined, 
The  Spartan  king  thus  meditates  alone. 

"  My  fate  is  now  impending.    O  my  soul, 
What  more  auspicious  period  couldst  thou  cbooie 
For  death  than  now,  when,  beating  high  in  joy, 
Thou  tell'st  me  I  am  happy  ?  If  to  live, 
Or  die,  ad  virtue  dictates,  be  to  know 
The  purest  bliss;  if  she  her  charms  displays 
Still  lovely,  still  unfading,  still  serene 
To  youth,  to  age,  to  death :  whatever  be 
Those  other  climes  of  happiness  uncbang*d. 
Which  Heav'n  in  dark  futurity  conceals, 
Still  here,  O  Virtue,  thou  art  all  our  good. 
Oh  \  w^at  a  black,  u  Apeakable  reverse 
Must  the  unrighteous,  must  the  tyrant  prove  ? 
What  in  the  struggle  of  departing  day, 
When  life's  last  glimpse,  extinguishing,  presents 
Unknown,  inextricable  gloom  ?    But  how 
Can  I  explain  tlie  terrours  of  a  breast. 
Where  guilt  resides  ?  Leonidas,  forego 
The  horrible  conception,  and  again 
Within  thy  own  felicity  retire ; 
Bow  grateful  down  to  him,  who  fbrm'd  thy  mind 
Of  crimes  unfruitful  never  to  admit 
The  blac^  impression  of  a  guilty  thought. 
Else  could  I  fcariess'by  delib*rate  choice 
Relinquish  life  ?  This  calm  from  minds  depravM 
Is  ever  absent.     Oft  in  them  the  force 
Of  some  prevailiog  passion  for  a  time 
Suppresses  fear.     Precipitate  they  lose 
I'lie  sense  of  danger ;  when  dominion,  wealth. 
Or  purple  pomp  enchant  the  dazzled  sight. 
Pursuing  still  the  joys  of  life  alone. 

*<  Byt  he,  who  calmly  seeks  a  certain  death, 
When  duty  only,  and  th6  general  good 
Direct  his  courage,  must  a  soul  possess. 
Which,  all  content  deducing  from  itself,. 
Can  by  unerring  virtue's  constant  light 
Discern,  when  death  is  worthy  of  his  choice. 

«*  The  man,  thus  great  and  happy,  in  the  scope 
Of  his  large  mind  is  stretcb'd  beyond  his  date. 
£v*n  on  this  shore  of  being  he  in  thought. 
Supremely  blessM,  anticipates  the  good, 
Which  late  posterity  from  him  derives.*' 

At  length  the  hero's  meditations  close. 
The  swelling  transport  of  his  heart  subsides 
In  soft  oblivwn  ;  and  the  silken  plumes 
Of  sleep  envelop  his  extended  limbs. 
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Leonidas,  nsmg  before  sunset,  dismisses  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  M^on ;  but  observing 
a  reluctance  in  him  to  depi^rt,  reminds  him  of 
his  doty,  and  gives  him  an  affectionate  farewell. 
He  then  relates  to  his  own  select  band  a  dream, 
which  is  interpreted  by  Megistias,  arms  himself, 
and  marches  in  procession  with  his  whole  troop 
to  an  altar,  newly  raised  on  a  neighbouring 
meadow ;  there  offers  a  sacrifice  to  the  Muses : 
he  invokes  the;  assistance  of  those  goddesses;  he 
animates  his  companions;  then,  placing  him- 
self at  their  head,  leads  them  against  tlie  enemy 
in  the  dead  of  the  night 


Tbb  day  was  closing.    Agis  left  his  tent. 
Ue  sought  his  godlike  brc^r.    Him  he  found 
Stretch'd  o'er  his  tranquil  couch.  His  looks  retained 
The  cheerful  tincture  of  his  waking  thoughts 
To  gladden  sleep.    So  smile  soft  evening  skies. 
Yet  streak'd  with  ruddy  ligrht,  when  summer^s  suns 
Have  veil*d  their  beaminglbreheads.  Transport  fill'd 
The  eye  of  Agis.     Friendship  sweliM  his  heart 
His  yielding  knee  in  veneration  bent. 
The  hero's  hand  he  kissed,  then  fervent  thus. 

"  O  excellence  ineffiible,  receive 
This  secret  homage ;  and  may  gentle  sleep 
Yet  longer  seal  thine  eyelids,  that,  unblam'd, 
I  may  fall  down  before*  thee."    He  concludes 
In  adoration  of  his  friend  divine. 
Whose  brow  the  shades  of  slumber  now  forsake. 
So,  when  the  rising  Sun  resumes  his  stat^ 
Some  white-rob'd  mag^s  on  Buphrates  side. 
Or  Indian  seer  on  Ganges,  prostrate  faHs 
Before  th'  emerging  glory,  to  salute 
That  radiant  emblem  of  th'  immortal  mhid. 

ITprise  both  heroes.    Fh)m  their  tents  in  arms 
Appear  the  hands  elect    The  other  Greeks 
Are  filing  homeward.    Only  Medon  stops. 
Melissa's  dictates  he  forgets  awhile. 
All  inattentive  to  the  warning  voice 
Of  Melibceus,  earnest  he  surveys 
Leonidas.     Such  constancy  of  zeal 
In  good  Oileus'  offspring  brings  the  sire 
To  fiill  remembrance  in  that  solemn  hour, 
And  draws  these  cordial  accents  from  the  king. 

"  Approach  me,  iocrian.    In  thy  look  1  trace 
Consummate  faith  and  love.    But,  vers'd  hi  arou. 
Against  thy  genVal's  orders  wouldst  thou  stay  ? 
Go,  prove  to  kind  Oileus,  that  my  heart 
Of  him  was  mindful,  when  the  g^tes  of  death 
I  barr'd  against  his  son.    Yon  gallant  Greeks, 
To  thy  commanding  care  from  mine  transforr'd, 
Remove  from  certain  slaughter.     Last  repair 
To  Lacedsemon.    Thither  lead  thy  sire. 
Say  to  her  senate,  to  her  people  tell. 
Here  didst  thou  leave  their  countrymen  and  king 
On  death  resolv*d,  obedient  to  the  laws." 

The  Locrian  chief,  restraining  tears,  replies. 
**  My  sire,  left  slumb'ring  in  the  island-fame, 
Awoke  no  more."—"  Then  joyful  I  shall  meet 
Him  soon,'*the  king  made  answer.     "  Lettby  worth 
Supply  thy  father's.    Virtue  bids  me  die, 
Thee  live.  FareweU."  Now  Medon's  grief,  o'eraw'd 
By  wisdom,  leaves  his  long-suspended  mind 
To  firm  decision.    He  departs,  prepared 
For  ^11  the  duties  of  a  man,  by  deeds 
To  prove  himself  the  friend  of  SparU's  king, 
Melissa's  brother,  and  Oileus*  son. 

The  gen'rous  victims  of  the  public  weal. 
Assembled  now,  Leonidas  salutes. 
His  pregnant  soul  disbuid'ning.    "  O  thrice  hail 
Surround  me,  Grecians;  to  my  words  attend. 
This  evening's  sleep  no  longer  press'd  my  brows, 
Than  o*er  my  head  the  empyreal  form 
Of  heav'n-entliron'd  Alcides  was  display'd. 
I  saw  his  nuignitude  divine.    His  voice 
I  heard,  his  solemn  mandate  to  arise< 
I  rose.     He  bade  me  follow.     I  obey'd. 
A  mountain's  summit,  dear'd  from  mist,  or  ckwa, 
We  reach 'd  in  silence.     Suddenly  the  bowl 
Of  wolves  and  dogs,  the  vulture's  piercing  sbnck. 
The  yell  of  ev'ry  beast  and  bird  of  prey 
Diicordant  grated  oo  my  ear.    I  tum'd. 
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A  surface  bideoos,  delug'd  oVr  with  blood, 

BeyoMl  iny  view  illimitably  stratchM, 

Ocie  Task  esqiaDse  of  horrour.    There  supine, 

Of  huge  dimension,  cov'riDg  half  the  plain, 

A  giant  corse  lay  mangled,  red  with  wounds, 

DeWd  in  th'  enormous  flesh,  which,  bubbling,  fed 

Ten  thousand  thousand  grisly  beaks  and  jaws. 

Insatiably  devouring.     Mute  I  gaz'd ; 

When  from  behind  I  heard  a  second  sound 

like  surges,  turoblins  o'er  a  craggy  shore. 

Again  I  tum'd.     An  ocean  there  ai^ear*d 

With  riven  keels  and  shrouds^  with  shiver'd  oars, 

With  arms  and  welt'ring  carcasses  bestrewn 

InnQmeroiis.    The  billows  ibam*d  in  blood. 

Bat  where  the  waters,  unohserv'd  before, 

Between  two  adverse  shores,  contracting,  rolled 

A  stormy  current,  on  the  beach  forlorn 

One  of  majestic  stature  1  descry 'd 

In  omameots  imperial.     Oft  he  bent 

On  me  his  clouded  eyeballs.    Oft  my  name 

He  sounded  forth  in  execrations  loud ; 

Then  rent  his  splendid  garments ;  then  bis  head 

Id  rage  divested  of  its  graceful  hairs. 

Impatient  now  he  ey'd  a  slender  skiff,     [proach'd. 

Whidi,  monoted  high  on   boistrous  waves,  ap- 

With  indignation^  with  reluctant  grief 

Once  more  his  sight  reverting,  he  embark'd 

Amid  the  perils  of  the  frowning  deep. 

'  O  tbou,  by  glorious  actions  rankM  in  Heav'n,* 

I  here  exclaim'd,  *  instruct  me.     What  product 

This  doolatjon?'  Hercules  reply 'd. 

*  Let  thy  astonish'd  eye  again  survey 

The  scene  thy  soul  abhorr'd.'     I  look'd.^  I  saw 

A  land,  ,where  Plenty  with  disporting  hands 

Pour'd  all  the  fruits  of  Amalthea^s  horn  3 

Where  Uoom*d  the  olive ;  where  the  clustring  vine 

Witb  her  broad  foliage  mantled  cvVy  hiU  j 

Where  Ceres  with  exuberance  eiirob'd 

The  pregnant  bosoms  of  the  fields  in  gold : 

Wb^e  ^acious  towns,  whose  circuits  proud  con- 

talnM 
The  dazzling  works  of  wealth,  along  the  banks 
Of  oopioos  rivers  show'd  their  stately  tow/rs. 
The  strength  and  splendour  of  the  peopled  land. 
Then  in  a  moment  clouds  obscurM  my  view ; 
At  once  all.vaxiish'd  from  my  waking  eyes.*' 

**  Thrice  I  salute  the  omen,''  loud  began 
The  sage  Megistias.    "  Jn  this  mystic  dr^am 
I  see  my  country's  victories*    The  land. 
The  deep  shall  own  her  triumphs ;  while  the  tears 
Of  Ana  and  of  Lybia  shall  dq)lore 
Their  oflSipriug,  cast  before  the  vulture's  beak. 
And  evVy  monstrous  native  of  the  main. 
Those  joyous  fields  of  plenty  picture  Greece, 
Enrich'd  by  conquest,  and  barbarian  spoils. 
He,  whom  tbou  saw'st,  in  regal  vesture  clad. 
Print  on  the  sand  his  solitary  step. 
Is  Xenes,  foiled  ^ad  fugitive."    So  spake 
The  rev 'rend  augur.     Ev*ry  bosom  felt 
Enthusiastic  rapture,  joy  beyond 
All  sense,  and  all  conception,  but  of  those. 
Who  die  to  save  their  country.  -  Here  again 
Th*  exalting  band  Leonidas  addressed. 

*'  Since  happiness  from  virtue  is  derived. 
Who  for  his  country  dies,  that  moment  proves 
Most  happy,  as  most  virtuous.    Such  our  kit. 
But  go,  Megistias.     Instantly  prepare 
The  sacred  fud,  and  the  victim  due ; 
That  to  the  Muses  (so  by  Sparta's  law 
We  fie  enjoin'dj  our  olTrings  may  }^e  paid, 


Before  we  march.    Remember,  horn  the  rites 

Let  ev*ry  sound  be  absent ;  not  the  fife, 

Not  ev'n  the  music-breathing  flute  be  heard. 

Meantime,  ye  leaders,  ev*ry  band  instruct 

To  move  in  silence."     Mindful  of  their  charge. 

The  chiefs  depart     Leonidas  provides 

His  various  armoui*.     Agis  close  attends, 

His  best  ass'stant.     First  a  breastplate  arms' 

The  spacious  chest.     O'er  this  the  hero  spreads 

The  mailed  cuirass,  from  his  shouldera  hung. 

A  shining  belt  infolds  his  mighty  loins. 

Next  oil  his  stately  temples  he  erects 

The  plumed  helm ;  then  grasps  his  ponderous  shield : 

Where  nigh  the  centre  on  projecting  brass 

Tb'  inimitable  artist  bad  cmboss'd 

The  shape  of  great  Alcides ;  whom  to  gain 

Two  goddesses  contended.     Pleasure-  here 

Won  by  soft  wiles  th'  attracted  eye ;  and  there 

The  form  of  Virtue  dignify 'd  the  scene. 

In  her  majestic  sweetness  was  displayed 

llie  mind  sublime  and  happy.     From  her  lips 

Seem'd  eloquence  to  flow.     In  look  serene, 

But  fix'd  intensely  on  the  son  uf  Jove, 

She  wav'd  her  hand,  where,  winding  to  the  skies. 

Her  paths  ascendiid.    On  the  summit  stood, 

Supported  by  a  trophy  near  to  Heav'n, 

Fame,  and  protended  her  eternal  trump. 

The  youth,  attentive  to  her  wisdom,  own'd 

The  prevalence  of  Virtue ;  while  his  eye, 

Fiird  by  that  spirit  which  redeem'd  the  world 

From  tyranny  and  monsters,  darted  flames  ; 

Not  undescry'd  by  Pleasure,  where  she  lay 

Beneath  a  gorgeous  canopy.     Around 

Were  flowrcts  strewn,  amil  wantonly  in  rills 

A  fount  meandered.     All  relax'd  her  limb&; 

Nor  wanting  yet  solicitude  to  gain. 

What  lost  she  fear'd,  as  struggling  with  despair. 

She  seem'd  collecting  ev'ry  pow'r  to  charm: 

Excess  of  sweet  allurement  she  diffus*d 

In  vain.     Still  Virtue  sway*d  Alcides'  mind. 

Hence  all  his  labours.     Wrought  with  vary'd  art. 

The  shield's  external 'surface  they  enrich'd. 

Tills  portraiture  of  glory  on  bis  arm 
Leonidais  displays,  and,  towVipg,  strides 
From  his  pavilion.     Ready  are  the  bands. 
The  chiefs  assume  their  station.    Torches  blaze 
Through  ev'ry  file.    All  now  in  silent  pace 
To  join  in  solemn  sacrifice  proceed. 
FirSt  Polydorus  bears  the  hallow'd  knife. 
The  sacred  salt  and  barley.     At  his  side 
Diomedon  sustains  a  weighty  mace. 
The  priest,  Megistias,  follows  like  the  rest 
In  polish'd  armour.     White,  as  winter's  fleece,      ^ 
A  fillet  round  his  shining  helm  reveals 
The  sacerdotal  honours.     By  the  horns. 
Where  laurels  twine,  with  Alpheus,  Maron  leads 
T^e  consecrated  ox^    And,  lo !  behind, 
Leonidas  i^vances.    Never  he 
In  such  trs^nscendent  majesty  was  seen. 
And  his  own  virtue  never  so  enjoy 'd. 
Successive  move  Dieneces  the  brave ; 
In  hpary  state  Demophilos;  the  bloom 
Of  Dithyrambus,  glowing  in  the  hope 
Of  future  pi'aise}  the  gen'rous  Agis  next, 
Serspe  and  graceful ;  last  the  Theban  chiefs. 
Repining,  ignominious :   then  slow  march 
The  troops  all  mute,  nor  shake  their  brazen  arms. 

Not  from  Thermopylae  remote  the  hills 
Of  O^ta,  yielding  to  a  fruitful  dale. 
Within  their  side^  half-circling,  had  enclos'd 
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A  fair  expanse  {n  Yerdore  smooCh.    Tlie  bounds 
Were  edg'd  by  wood,  o*erlook*d  by  snowy  clHBi, 
Which  (torn  the  floods  bent  irowning.  Down  a  rock 
Above  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  frrove 
A  tumbling  torrent' wore  the  shagged  stone ; 
Then,  gleaming  through  the  intervals  of  shade, 
Attained  the  valley,  where  the  level  stream 
DiiFus*d  refreshment    On  its  banks  the  Greeks 
Had  rais'd  a  rustic  altar,  framed  of  turf. 
Broad  was  the  surface,  high  in  piles  of  wood, 
All  interepersM  with  laurel.    Purer  deem*d 
Than  river,  lake,  or  fountain,  ina  vase 
Old  Ocean*s  briny  element  was  plac''d 
Before  the  altar;  and  of  wine  unmix'd 
Capacious  goblets  stood.     Megistias  now 
His  helm  unloosened.     With  his  snowy  head, 
Uncovei'M,  round  the  solemn  pile  he  trod. 
He  shook  a  branch  of  laurel,  scattering  wide 
The  sacred  moisture  of -the  main.     His  hand 
Next  on  the  altar,  on  the  victim  strew'd 
The  mingled  salt  and  barley.    0*er  the  horns 
Th*  inverted  chalice,*  jfoaming  from  the  grape, 
Discharged  a  rich  libation.    Then  approach'd 
Diomedon.    Megistias  gave  the  sign. 
Down  sunk  the  victim  by  a  deathful  stroke. 
Nor  groanM.    The  aogur  bury^d  in  the  throat 
His  hal1ow*d  steel. '  A  purple  current  ffow*d. 
Now  smokM  the  structure,  now  it  flamM  abroad 
Ip  sudden  splendour.     Deep  in  circling  ranks 
The  Grecians  pressed.  Each  held  a  sparkling  brand ; 
The  beaming  lances  intermix'd ;  the  helms. 
The  bumish*d  armour  multiply'd  the  bla^e. 
Leonidas  drew  nigh.    Before  the  pile 
His  feet  be  planted.    From  his  brows  removed, 
The  casque  to  Agis  he  consigned,  his  shield, 
His  speai'  to  Dithyrambus ;  then,  his  arms 
Extending,  forth  in  supplication  broke. 

**  Harmonious  daughters  of  Olympian  Jove, 
Who,  on  the  top  of  Helicon  ador'd, 
And  high  Parnassus,  with  delighted  ears 
Bend  to  the  waible  of  Castalia's  stream, 
Or  Aganippe's  murmur,  if  froin  thence 
We  must  invoke  your  presence ;  or  along 
The  neighb'ring  mountains  with  propitious  steps 
If  now  you  grace  your  consecrated  Iww'rs, 
Look  down,  ye  Muses ;  nor  disdain  to  stand 
Each  an  immortal  witness  of  our  fate. 
But  with  you  bring  foir  Liberty,  whom  Jove 
And  you  most  honour.     Let  her  sacred  eyes 
Approve  her  dying  Grecians ;  let  her  voice 
In  exultation  tell  the  Earth  and  Heav'ns, 
These  are  her  sons.  Then  strike  your  tuneful  shells. 
Eecord  us  guardians  of  our  parent's  age, 
Our  matron's  virtue,  and  our  children's  bloom. 
The  glorious  bulwarks  of  our  country's  laws. 
Who  shall  ennoble  the  historian's  page. 
Shall  on  the  joyoos  festival  inspire 
With  loftier  strains  the  virgin's  choral  song. 
Then,  O  celestial  maids,  on  yonder  camp 
Let  night  sit  heavy.     Let  a  sleep  like  death 
Weigh  down  the  eye  of  Asia.    O  infuse 
A  cdol,  untroubled  spirit  in  our  breasts. 
Which  may  in  silence  guide  our  daring  feet, 
Control  our  futy,  nor  by  tumult  wild 
The  friendly  dark  affright;  till  dy\ng  groans  ' 
Of  slaughter  d  tyrants  into  horrour  w^e 
The  midnight  calm.    Then  turn  destruction  loose. 
Let  terronr,  let  coofosion  rage  around. 
In  one  vast  ruin  heap  the  barVrous  ranks, 
Their  horse,  their  chiariots.    Let  the  spuming  steed 


Imbrue  his  hoofs  in  blood,  tlie  shafter'd  cafs 
Crush  with  their  brazen  weight  the  prostrate  necks 
Of  chiefs  and  kings,  encircled,  as  they  fall. 
By  nations  slain.     You,  countrymen  and  friends. 
My  last  commands  retain.    Your  gen'ral's  voice 
Once  more  salutes  you,  not  to  rouse  the  brave. 
Of  minds,  resolv'd  and  dauntless,  to  confirm. 
Too  well  by  this  expiring  blaze  I  see 
Impatient  valour  flash  from  ev'ry  eye. 
O  temper  well  that  ardour,  and  your  lips 
Close  on  the  rising  transport.    Mark,  bow  Sle^ 
Hath  folded  millions  in  his  black  embrace. 
No  sound  is  wafted  from  th'  onnumber'd  foe. 
The  winds  themselves  are  silent.    All  oompires 
To  this  great  sacrifice,  where  thousands  soon 
Shall  only  wake  to  die.    Their  crowded  tram 
This  night  perhaps  to  Pluto's  dreary  shades 
Ev'n  Xerxes's  ghost  may  lead,  unless  reserv'd 
From  this  destruction  to  lament  a  doom 
Of  more  disgrace,  when  Greece  confounds  that  powY 
Which  we  will  shake.    But  look,  the  setting  Moon 
Shuts  on  onr  darksome  paths  her  waning  horns. 
Let  each  his  head  distinguish  by  a  %nreath 
Of  well  earo'd  laurel.    Ilieii  the  victim  share. 
Then  crown  the  goblet    Take  your  last  repast ; 
With  your  forefathers,  and  the  heroes  old, 
You  next  will  banqu<st  in  the  bless'd  abodes." 

Here  ends  their  leader.    Through  th'  encircling 
The  agitation  of  their  spears  denotes  [crowd 

High  ardour.     So  the  spiry  growth  of  pines 
Is  rock'd,  when  .£o1ns  in  eddies  winds 
Among  their  stately  trunks  on  Pelion's  brow. 
Tlie  Acarnanian  seer  distributes  swift 
The  sacred  laurel.     Snatch'd  in  eager  zeal, 
Around  each  helm  the  woven  leaves  unite 
Their  glossy  verdure  to  the  floating  plumes^ 
Then  is  the  victim  portion'd.     In  the  bowl 
Then  flows  the  vine's  empurpled  stream.    Aloof 
The  Theban  train,  in  wan  dqection  mute, 
Brood  o'er  their  shame,  or  cast  affrighted  looks 
On  that  determinM  courage,  which,  unmov'd 
At  Fate's  approach,  with  cheerful  lips  could  tast« 
The  sparkling  goblet,  could  in  joy  partake 
That  last,  that  glorious  banquet.    KVn  the  heart 
Of  Anaxander  had  forgot  its  wiles. 
Dissembling  fear  no  longer.     Agis  here,. 
Regardful  ever  of  the  king's  command. 
Accosts  the  Theban  chiefs  in  whispers  thus. 

"  Leonidas  permits  you  to  retire. 
W^ile  on  the  rites  of  sacrifice  employ'd, 
None  heed  your  motions.     Separate  and  fly 
In  silent  pace."    This  heard,  th'  inglorious  troo^ 
Their  files  dissolving,  from  the  re^  withdraw. 
Unseen  they  moulder  from  the  host  like  snow, 
Freed.from  the  rigour  of  constraining  frosty 
Soon  as  tlie  Sun  exerts  his  orient  beam, 
The  transitory  landscape  melts  in  riHs 
Away,  and  structures,  which  delude  the  eye. 
Insensibly  are  lost    The  solemn  feast 
Was  now  concluded.     Now  Laconia's  king 
Had  reassuns*d  his  arms.    Befbre  his  step 
The  crowd  roll  backward.    In  their  gladden'd  sight 
His  crest,  illumined  by  uplifted  brands, 
Its  purple  splendour  shakes.    The  tow'ring  oak,. 
Thus  from  a  lofty  promontory  waves 
His  majesty  of  verdure.  -  As  with  joy 
The  sailors  mark  his  heav'n-ascending  pride. 
Which  from  afar  dirficts  their  foamy  course 
Along  the  pathless  ocean ;  so  the  Greeks 
Ia4ranq;>ort  gaze,  as  down  their  op'^g  raakt 
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The  kiog  proceeds :  from  whose  superior  frame 

A  »al  like  thine,  O  Phidias,  might  coDceive 

In  Parii^  marble,  or  effulgent  brass. 

The  fonn  of  great  Apollo ;  when  the  god, 

Won  by  the  pray*rs  of  man*8  afflicted  race, 

In  arms  forsook  his  lucid  throne  to  pierce 

The  monster  Python  in  the  Delphian  yale. 

Cioie  by  the  hero  Polydoros  waits 

To  gmde  destmction  through  the  Asian  tents. 

As  the  young  eagle  ne^sr  his  parent's  side 

In  waatoa  flight  essays  his  Tig^rous  wing, 

Ere  long  with  her  to  penetrate  the  clouds, 

To  dart  impetuovm  on  the  fleecy  train, 

And  dye  his  beak  in  gore  ;  by  Sparta's  king 

The  iignr*d  F||ydcnras  thus  prepares 

His  arm  for  death.     He  feasts  his  angry  soul 

On  promis'd  TengeaDce.     His  impatient  thoughts 

Ev'n  now  transport  him  furious  to  the  seat 

Of  his  long  sorrows,  not  with  fetter'd  hands. 

Bat  now  once  aiore  a  Spartan  with  his  spear, ' 

His  shield  restor'd,  to  l«id  his  country's  bands, 

And  with  them  devastation.    Nor  the  rest 

Neglect  to  fonn.    Thick-rang*d,  the  helmets  blend 

Their  ▼arioos  pliimes,  as  intermingling  oaks 

Combine  their  foliage  in  Dodona's  groTc; 

Or  as  the  cedara  on  the  Syrian  hills 

Their  shady  texture  spread.    Once  more  the  king, 

O'er  all  the  phalanx  his  consid'rate  view 

Extending,  tbroagh  the  ruddy  gleam  descries 

One  &oe  orf  gladness ;  but  the  godlike  van 

He  most  contemplates :  Agis,  Alpheus  there, 

Megistias,   Maron  with  PlatSBa's  chief, 

Dieneces,  Demophilus  are  seen 

With  lliespia's  youth :  nor  they  their  steady  sight 

From  his  remove,  in  speechless  transport  bound 

By  lore,  by  veneration ;  till  they  hear 

His  last  ii^nnction.    To  their  diff'rent  posts 

They  sep'rate.    Instant  on  the  dewy  tnrf 

Are  cast  th'  extinguish'd  brands.    On  all  around 

Drops  sodden  darkness,  on  the  wood,  the  hill. 

The  snowy  ridge,  the  vale,  the  silver  stream. 

It  veig'd  on  midnight.    Tow'rd  the  hostile  camp 

la  march  compos'd  and  silent  down  the  pass 

The  ^alam  mov'd.    Each  patient  bosom  hnsb'd 

Its  straggling  spirit,  nor  in  whispers  breath*d 

The  raipt^rmis  ardour  virtue  then  inspir'd. 

So  lomring  clouds  along  th'  ethereal  void   . 

In  slow  expansion  from  the  gloomy  north 

Awhile  suspend  their  honours,  destio'd  soon 

To  hkaze  in  Ughtnmgs,  and  to  burst  in  stonns. 
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Leonidas  and  the  Grecians  penetrate  through  the 
Persian  camp  to  the  very  pavilion  of  Xerxes, 
who  avoids  destmction  by  flight  The  barbarians 
are  slaughtered  in  great  multitudes,  and  their 
camp  is  set  oo  Are.  Leonidas  conducts  his  men 
m  good  Older  back  to^Thermopylse,  engages  the 
Penians,  who  were  descended  from  the  hills, 
and  after  nnmberleas  proofii  of  superior  strength 
and  valour,  sinks  down  covered  with  wounds, 
•ad  expires  the  last  of  all  the  Grecian  com- 
manders. 


Acaoss  th'  unguarded  bound  of  Asia's  camp 

Slow  pass  the  Grecians.  Through  innum'rous  tent% 

Where  all  is  mute  and  tranquil,  they  pursue 

Their  march  sedate.     Beneath  the  leaden  hand 

Of  Sleep  lie  millions  motionless  and  deaf. 

Nor  dream  of  Fate's  approach.    Their  wary  foes. 

By  Polydonis  guided,  still  proceed. 

Ev'n  to  the  centre  of  th*  extensive  host 

They  pierce  unseen;  when,  io !  th'  imperial  tent 

Yet  distant  rose  before  them.     Spreading  round 

Th'  august  pavilion,  was  an  ample  space 

For  thousands  in  arrangement.     Here  a  band 

Of  chosen  Persians,  watchful  o'er  the  king. 

Held  their  nocturnal  station.     As  the  heaits 

Of  anxious  nations,  whom  th'  unsparing  sword 

Or  famine  threaten,  tremble  at  the  sight 

Of  fear-engender'd  phantoms  in  the  sky. 

Aerial  hosts  amid  the  clouds  array*d. 

Portending  woe  and  death ;  the  Persian  guard 

In  equal  consternation  now  descry'd 

The  glimpse  of  hostile  armour.    All  disband. 

As  if  aoxil  ar  to  his  favour'd  Greeks 

Pan  held  their  banner,  $catt*ring  from  its  folds 

Fear  and  confusion,  which  to  Xerxes  couch, 

Swift- winged,  fly  $  thence  shake  the  gen'ral  camp^ 

Whose  numbers  issue  naked,  pale,  unarm 'd. 

Wild  in  amazement,  blinded  by  dismay. 

To  ev'ry  foe  obnoxious.     In  the  breasts 

Of  thousands,  gor'd  at  once,  the  Grecian  steel 

Reeks  in  destruction.     Deluges  of  blogd 

Float  o'er  the  field,  and  fuani  around  the  heaps 

Of  wretches,  slain  unconscious  of  the  hand 

Which  wastes  their  helpless  multitude.     Amaze» 

Affright,  distraction  from  his  pillow  chase 

The  lord  of  Asia,  who  in  thought  beholds 

United  Greece  in  arms.    Thy  lust  of  pow'r ! 

Thy  hope  of  glory  !  whither  are  they  flown 

With  all  thy  pomp  ?  In  this  disast'rous  hour 

What  could  avail  th*  immeasurable  range 

Of  thy  proud  camp,  save  only  to  conceal 

Thy  trembling  st^,  O  Xerxes,  while  thou  fly'st? 

To  thy  deserted  couch,  with  other  looks. 

With  other  steps,  Leonidas  is  nigh. 

Before  him  Terrour  strides.    Gigantic  Death, 

And  Desolation  at  his  side,  attend. 

The  vast  pavilion's  empty  space,  where  lampt 
Of  g(Ad  shed  light  and  odours,  now  admits     ^ 
The  hero.    Ardent  throngs  behiud  him  press,' 
But  miss  their  victim.     To  the  ground  are  hurl'd 
Tlie  glitt'ring  ensigns  of  imperial  state. 
The  diadem,  the  sceptre,  late  ador'd 
Through  boundless  kingdoms,  underneath  their  feet 
In  mingled  rage  and  scorn  the  warriors  crush, 
A  sacrifice  to  freedom.    They  return 
Again  to  form.    Leonidas  exalts, 
For  new  destruction,  his  resistless  spear; 
When  double  darkness  suddenly  descends. 
The  clouds,  condensing,  intercept  the  stars. 
Black  o*er  the  furrow'd  main  the  raging  east 
In  whirlwinds  sweeps  the  surge.  The  coasts  resound* 
The  cavem'd  rocks,  the  crashing  forests  roar. 
Swift  through  the  camp  the  hurricane  impellt 
Its  rude  career;  when  Asia's  numbers,  veil'd 
Amid  the  sheltering  horrours  of  the  storm. 
Evade  the  victor's  lance.     The  Grecians  halt; 
While  to  their  gen'rals  pregnant  mind  occurs 
A  new  attempt  and  vast.     Perpetual  fire 
Beside  the  tent  of  Xerxes,  from  the  hour 
He  io<lg'd  his  standards  on  the  Malian  plaim^ 
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Had  shone.    Among  hii  Magi  to  adore 

Great  Horomazes  was  tlie  mooarch  wont 

Before  the  sacred  light     Huge  piles  of  wood 

Lay  nigh,  prepai^d  to  feed  tfie  constant  flame. 

On  living  embiers  these  are  cast     So  wills 

I.«onida8.     The  phalanx  then  divides. 

Four  troops  are  formM,  by  Dithyrambus  led. 

By  Alpheus,  by  Diomedoo.    The  last 

Himself  condncts.    The  word  is  giv'n.    They  seize 

The  burning  fnel.     Sparkling  in  the  wind, 

Destructive  fire  is  brandish'd.    All,  enjoin'd 

To  reassemble  at  the  regal  tent, 

By  various  paths  the  hostile  camp  invade. 

Now  devastation,  unconfin'd,  involves 
The  Malian  fields.     Among  barbarian  tents 
From  diiTrent  stations  fly  consuming  flames. 
The  Greeks  afford  no  respite ;  and  the  storm 
Exasperate^-the  blaze.     To  ev'ry  part 
The  conflagration  like  a  sea  expands, 
One  waving  surface  of  unbounded  fire. 
In  ruddy  volumes  mount  the  curling  flames 
To  Heav'trs  dark  vault,  and  paint 'the  midnight 

'    clouds. 
So,  when  the  north  emits  his  purpled  lights, 
The  undulated  radiance,  streaming  wide. 
As  with  a  bufning  canopy  invests 
Th'  ethereal  concave.     (£ta  now  disclosed* 
His  forehead,  glitt'ring  in  eternal  frost ; 
While  down  his  rocks  the  foamy  torrents  shone. 
Far  o*er  the  main  the  pointed  rays  were  thrown ; 
Night  snatchM  her  OMintle  fi'Om  the  Ocean's  breast; 
The  billows  glimmer'd  firom  the  distant  shores. 

But,  lo!  a  pillar  huge  of  smoke  a^tcends, 
Whioh  overshades  the  field.    There  horrour,  there 
Leonidas  presides.    Command  he  gave 
To  Polydorus,  who,  exulting,  showM 
Where  Asia's  horse  and  warlike  cars  possessed 
A  crowded  station.    At  the  hero's  nod 
Devouring  Vulcan  riots  on  the  stares 
Of  Ceres,  empty'd  of  the  ripen'd  grain. 
On  all  the  tribute  from  her  meadows  brown. 
By  rich  ThesMlia  render'd  to  the  scythe. 
A  flood  of  fire  envelopes  alt  the  ground. 
The  cordage  bursts  around  the  blazing  tents. 
Down  sink  the  roofs  on  suffocated  throngs, 
Close-wedg'd  by  fear.    The  Lybian  chariot  bums. 
Th'  Arabian  camel,  and  the  Persian  ste^ 
Bound  through  a  burning  deluge.     Wild  with  pain 
They  shake  their  singed  manes.    Their  madding 
hoofs  [flames, 

Dash  through  the  blood  of  thousands,  mix'd  with 
Which  rage  augmented  by  the  whirlwind's  blast 

Meantime  the  scepter'd  lord  of  half  the  globe 
From  tent  to  tent  precipitates  his  flight 
Dispersed  are  all  his  satrapsi.    Pride  herself 
Shuns  his  dejected  brow.    Despair  alone 
Waits  on  tb'  imperial  fiigritive,  and  shows. 
As  round  the  camp  his  eye,  distracted,  roves, 
No  limits  to  destruction.    Now  is  seen 
Aurora,  mounting  from  her  eastern  hill 
In  rosy  sandals,  and  with  dewy  locks. 
The  winds  subside  before  her;  darkness  flies; 
A  stream  of  light  proclaims  the  cheerful  day. 
Which  sees  at  Xerxes*  tent  the  conquVing  bands, 
All  rennited.    What  coujd  Fortune  more 
To  aid  the  valiant,  what  to  goi^e  revenge? 
Lo  I  Desolation  o'er  the  adverse  host 
Hath  empty'd  all  her  terrenrs.    FA*'n  the  band 
Of  languid  Slaughter  dropt  the  crimson  steel; 
Nor  Nature  longer  can  sustain  the  t^ 


Of  unremitted  conquest.     Yet  what  pow'r 
Among  these  sons  of  Liberty  revived  [r^all'd 

Their  drooping  warmth,'  new-strung  their  nerves, 
Their  weary'd  swords  to  deeds  of  brighter  fame  ? 
What,  but  th'  inspiring  hope  of  glorious  death 
To  crowu  their  labours,  and  th'  auspicious  look 
Of  their  heroic  chief,  which,  still  uncbang'd. 
Still  in  superior  majesty  declared, 
No  toil  had  yet  relax'd  his  matchless  strength, 
Nor  worn  the  vigour  of  bis  •godlike  soul. 

Back  to  the  pass  in  gentle  march  he  leads 
Th'  embattled  warriors.    They  behind  the  shnibs, 
Where  Medon  sent  such  numbers  to  the  shades, 
In  ambush  lie.    The  tempest  is  o'erblown. 
Soft  breezes  only  from  the  Malian  ti^ve 
O'er  each  grim  fhce,  besmear'd  with  smoke  jmd  gore, 
Their  cool  refreshment  breathe.   The  healing  gale, 
A  crystal  rill  near  (Eta's  verdant  feet. 
Dispel  the  languor  from  tbeir  harass'd  nerves. 
Fresh  brae  'd  by  strength  returning.  O'er  their  beads 
Lo !  In  full  blaze  of  majesty  appears 
Melissa,  bearing  in  her  hand  divine 
Th'  eternal  guardian  of  illustrious  deeds. 
The  sweet  Pheebean  lyre.     Her  graceful  train 
Of  white-rob'd  virgins,  seated  on  a  range 
Half  down  the  cliff,  o'ershadow'mg  the  Greeks, 
All  with  concordant  strings,  and  accents  olear, 
A  torrent  pour  of  melody,  and  swell 
A  high,  triumphal,  solemn  dirge  of  praise, 
Anticipating  fame.     Of  endless  joys 
In  bless'd  Elysium  was  the  song.     "  Gq,  meet 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Zaleucos  sage. 
Let  them  salute  the  children  of  their  laws. 
Meet  Homer,  Orpheus,  and  th'  Ascnean  bard. 
Who  with  a  spirit,  by  ambrosial  food 
Refin'd,  and  more  exalted,  shall  contend 
Your  splendid  fate  to  warble  through  the  bow'n 
Of  amaranth  and  myrtle  ever  young. 
Like  your  renown.     Your  ashes  we  will  cull. 
In  yonder  fane  deposited,  your  urns 
Dear  to  the  Muses  shall  our  lays  inspire. 
Whatever  off 'rings,  genius,  science,  art 
Can  dedicate  to  virtue,  shall  be  yours, 
The  gifts  of  all  the  Muses,  to  transmit 
You  on  th'  enliven'd  canvass,  marble,  brass. 
In  wisdom's  volume,  hi  the  poet^s  song, 
In  evVy  tongue,  through  ev*ry  age  and  clime, 
You  of  this  earth  the  brightest  flow*rs,  not  cropt^^ 
Transplanted  only  to  immortal  bloom 
Of  praise  with  men,  of  happiness  with  gods.** 

The  Grecian  valour  on  religion's  flame 
To  ecstasy  is  wafted.     Death  is  nigh. 
As  by  the  Graces  fashioned,  he  appears 
A  beauteous  form.     His  adamantine  gate 
Is  half  unfolded.     All  in  transport  catch 
A  glimpse  of  immortality.     Elate 
In  raptumus  del«meii  they  Relieve, 
That  to  behold  and  solemnize  their  fate 
The  goddesses  are  present  on  the  hills 
With  celebrating  lyres.     In  thought  serene 
Leonidas  the  kind  deception  bless'd, 
Nor  undeoeiv'd  his  soldiers.     After  all' 
Th'  incessant  labours  of  the  ^orrid  night,     [p«teA 
Through  blood,  through  flames  continu'd,  he  pie- 
In  order'd  battle  to  coofiront  the  pow'rs 
Of  Hyperanthes  from  the  upper  straits. 

Not  long  the  Greeks  in  expectation  wait 
Impatient     Sudden  with  tumultuous  shouts 
Like  Nile's  rude  current,  where  in  deaTning  roar 
Prone  from  the  steep  of  Elephantis  Mis 
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A  M^  of  WAieirs,  Hypetanthes  poun 
His  chosen  numbers  on  the  Grecian  camp 
I>>wn  from  the  hilb  precipitant.    No  foes 
He  finds.     The  Thebans  join  him.     In  his  van 
They  roairh  conductors.    On,  the  Persians  roll 
In  martial  thunder  through  the  sounding  pass. 
They  issue  forth  impetuous  from  its  mouth. 
That  moment  Sparta's  leader  gave  the  sign; 
When,  as  th*  impulsive  ram  in  forceful  sway 
O'frtunts  a  nodding  rampart  from  its  base, 
And  strews  a  town  with  niin,  so  the  hand 
Of  ferry *d  heroes  down  the  Malian  steep. 
Tremendous  depth,  the  mixM  battalions  swept 
Of  Thebes  and  Persia.    There  no  waters  flowed. 
Abrupt  and  naked  all  was  rock  beneath. 
LeooMlas,  incensed,  with  grappling  strength     ' 
Dash'd  Anazander  on  a  pointed  crag ; 
Composed,  then  gave  new  orders.    At  the  word 
llis  phalanx,  wheelin«f,  penetrates  the  pass. 
AstoDishM  Persia  stops  in  full  career. 
Er*n  Hyperanthes  shrinks  in  wonder  hack. 
Conlusioo  drives  fresh  numbers  from  the  shore. 
The  Malian  ooze  o'erwhelms  them.    Sparta's  king 
Still  presses  forward,  till  an  open  breadth 
Of  fifty  paces  yields  his  front  extent 
To  proffer  battle.    Hyperanthes  soon 
Recalls  his  warriors,  dissipates  their  fears. 
Swifk  on  the  great  Leonid  a  cloud  [close. 

Of  dsuts  is  showVd.     Th'  encount'ring  armies 

Who  first,  sublimest  hero,  felt  thy  arm  ? 
What  rivers  heard  along  their  echohig  banks 
Thy  name,  in  curses  sounded  from  the  lips 
Of  noble  motheis,  wailing  for  their  sons  ? 
What  towns  with  empty  monuments  were  fill'd 
For  those,  whom  thy  unconquerable  sword 
Th*s  day  to  vultures  cast  ?  I^rst  Bessus  died, 
A  haughty  satrap,  whose  tyrannic  sway 
Despoii'd  Hyrcania  of  her  golden  sheaves. 
And  laid  her  forests  waste.    For  him  the  bees 
Among  the  branches  interwove  their  sweets  ; 
For  him  the  fig  was  ripen'd,  and  the  vine 
In  rich  profusion  o*er  the  goblet  fbam*d. 
Then  Dinn  bled.     On  Hermus*  side  he  reign'd; 
He  long  assiduous,  unavailing  woo'd 
The  martial  queei)  of  Caria.    She  disdain'd 
A  lover^  soft  complaint.     Her  rigid  ear 
Was  fram'd  to  watch  the  tempest  while  it  Tag*d, 
Her  eye  accustomed  on  the  rolling  deck 
To  brave  the  turgid  billow.    Near  the  shore 
She  DOW  is  present  in  her  pinnace  ligfit. 
The  spectacle  of  glory  crouds  her  breast 
With  dtffhent  passions.    Valiant,  she  applaads 
The  Grecian  valour  ;  iaithfnl,  she  laments 
Her  sad  presage  of  Persia;  prompts  her  son 
To  emulation  of  the  Greeks  in  arms. 
And  of  hewelf  in  loyalty.    By  Fate 
Is  she  reserv'd  to  signalize  that  day 
Of  future  shame,  when  Xerxes  must  behold 
The  blood  of  nations  overflow  his  decks. 
And  to  their  bottom  tinge  the  briny  floods 
Of  Salamis;  whence  she  with  Asia  flies. 
She  only  not  inglorious.     Low  reclines 
Her  lover  now,  on  Hermus  to  repeat 
Her  name  no  more,  nor  tell  the  vocal  groves 
His  fraitlesB  sorrows.    Next  Maduoes  fell, 
A  Paphlagonian.     Bom  amid  the  sound 
Of  chuing  surges,  and  the  roar  of  winds. 
He  o'er  th'  inhospitable  Euxin  foam 
Was  wont  from  high  Carambis'  rock  to  ken 
fU-foted  keelsy  which  cot  the  Pontic  8trean» 


Then  with  his  dire  associntes  throogh  the  deep 
For  spoil  and  slaughter  gmdes  the  savage  prow. 
Him  dogs  will  rend  ashore.     Prom  Medus  fsr^ 
Their  native  current,  two  bold  brothers  died, 
Sisamnes  and  Tithraustes,  potent  lords  , 
Of  rich  domains.    On  these  Mithrines  greyt 
Cilician  prince,  Lilsus,  who  had  left 
The  balmy  fragrance  of  Arabia's  fields. 
With  Babylonian  Tenagon,  expir'd. 

The  growing  carnage  Hyperanthes  views 
Indignant,  fierce  in  vengefiil  ardour  slides 
Against  the  victor.    Each  his  lance  protends  ( 
But  Asia's  numbers  interpose  their  shields. 
Solicitous  to  guard  a  prince  rever'd : 
I  Or  thither  Fortune  whelm'd  the  tide  of  war, 
Hfs  term  protracting  for  augmented  fame. 
So  two  proud  vessels,  lab*ring  on  the  foam. 
Present  for  battle  their  destructive  beaks  ; 
When  ridgy  seas,  by  hurricanes  uptom. 
In  monntaneous  commotion  dash  between. 
And  either  deck,  in  black'ning  tempests  veil'd, 
Waft  from  its  distant  foe.     More  fiercely  burn'd 
Thy  spirit,  mighty  Spartan.     Such  dismay 
Relax'd  thy  foes,  that  each  barbarian  heart 
Resig^'d  all  hopes  of  victory.    The  steeds 
Of  day  were  climbing  their  meridian  height. 
Continu*d  shouta  of  onset  from  the  pass 
Resounded  o'er  the  plain.     Artachus  heard. 
When  first  the  spreading  tumult  had  alarm'd* 
His  distant  quarter,  starting  from  repose, 
He  down  the  valley  -jf  Spercheos  rush'd 
To  aid  his  regal  master.    Asia's  camp 
He  found  the  seat  of  terrour  and  despair. 
As  in  some  fruitful  dime,  which  late  hath  known 
The  rage  of  winds  and  floods,  although  the  storm 
Be  heard  no  longer,  and  the  deluge  fled, 
Still  o'er  the  waUed  region  Nature  mourns 
In  melancholy  silence ;  through  the  grove 
With  prostrate  glories  lie  the  stately  oak, 
Th'  uprooted  helm  and  beach ;  the  plain  is  spread 
With  fragments,  swept  from  villages  o'erthrown, 
Around  the  pastures  flocks  and  herds  are  cast 
In  dreary  piles  of  death :  so  Perua's  host 
In  terrour  mute  one  boundless  scene  displays 
Of  devastation.    Half-devour'd  by  fire. 
Her  tall  pavilions,  and  her  martial  cars, 
Deform  the  wide  encampment    Here  in  gore 
Her  princes  welter,  nameless  thousands  there. 
Not  victims  all  to  Greeks.     In  gasping  heaps 
Barbarians,  mangled  by  barharians,  show'd 
The  wild  confusion  of  that  direful  night; 
When,  wanting  signals,  and  a  leader's  care. 
They  rush'd'on  mutual  slaughter.    Xerxes'  tent 
On  its  exalted  summit,  when  the  dawn 
First  streaked  the  orient  sky,  was  wout  to  bear 
The  golden  form  of  Mithra,  clos'd  between 
Two  lucid  crystals.    This  the  gen'ral  host 
Observed,  their  awful  signal  to  arrange  -* 

In  arms  complete,  and  numberless  to  watch 
Their  monarch'^  rising.    This  conspicuous  blaze 
Artuchus  places  in  th'  accustom'd  seat. 
As,  after  winds  have  mfl3ed  by  a  storm 
The  plumes  of  darkness,  when  her  welcome  foce    ' 
The  Morning  lifts  serene,  each  wary  swain 
Collects  his  flock  dispers'd ;  the  neighing  steed, 
The  herds  forsake  their  shelter :  all  return 
To  well-known  pastures,  and  frequented  streams  s 
So  now  this  cheering  signal  on  the  tent 
Revives  each  leader.    From  inglorious  flight 
Their  scatter'd  bands  they  call,  their  wonted  gfonml 
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Retame,  «iid  bail  Artuchiu.    From  their  swanns 
A  force  he  cuUi.    ThermopylflB  he  seeks. 
Fell  shouts  in  horrid  diseooaiice  precede. 
His  phalanx  swift  Leonidas  commands 
To  circle  backward  from  the  Malian  bay. 
Their  order  changes.    Now,  half-orb*d,  they  stand 
By  CEta*s  fence  protected  from  behind. 
With  either  flank  united  to  the  rock. 
As  by  the  excelling  architeet  disposM, 
To  shield  some  haven,  a  stupendous  mole, 
Fram'd  of  the  grove  and  quarry's  mingled  strength, 
In  ocean's  bosom  penetrates  afiiLr: 
There,  pride  of  art,  immoveable  it  looks 
On  Eolus  and  Neptune ;  therv  defies 
Those  potent  gods  combin'd :  unyielding  thus. 
The  Grecians  stood  a  solid  mass  of  war 
Against  Artuchus,  joined  with  numbers  new 
To  Hyparantbes.    In  the  foremost  rank 
Leonidas  his  dreadful  station  held. 
Around  him  soon  a  spaeioQS  void  was  seen 
By  flight,  or  siangfater  in  the  Persian  van. 
In  gcn'rous  shame  and  wrath  Artuchus  bums. 
Discharging  full  at  Lacedsmmi's  chief 
An  iron-studded  mace.     It  glauc'd  aside, 
Tum'd  by  the  massy  buckler.    Prone  to  earth 
The  satrap  fell.     Alcander  aim'd  his  point, 
Which  had  transfixed  him  prostrate  on  the  rock, 
But  for  th'  immediate  succour  he  obtained 
From  faithful  soldiers,  lifting  on  their  shields 
A  chief  belov'd.     Not  such  Alcander's  lot. 
An  arrow  wounds  his  heart,    fin  pine  he  lies. 
The  only  Thebao,  who  to  Greece  preserv'd 
Unviolated  foith.    Physician  sage. 
Oik  pure  Cithaeron  healing  herbs  to  cull 
Was  he  accustom'd,  to  expatiate  o'er 
The  Heliconian  pastures,  where  no  plants 
Of  poison  spring,  of  juice  salubrious  all. 
Which  vipeia,  winding  in  their  verdant  track, 
Drink  and  expel  the  venom  from  their  tooth, 
Diqt  in  the  sweetness  of  that  soil  divme. 
On  him  the  brave  Artontes  sinks  in  deat^ 
Renown'd  through  wide  Bithynia,  ne'er  again 
The  clam'rous  rites  of  Cybel^  to  share ; 
While  Echo  mnrmars  through  the  hollow  caves 
Of  Berecjmthian  Dindymus.    The  strength 
Of  Alpheus  sent  him  to  the  shades  of  night 
Ere  ft^m  the  dead  was  disengag'd  the  spear, 
Huge  Abradates,  glorying  in  his  might. 
Surpassing  all  of  Cissian  race,  advanc'd 
To  grapple ;  planting  firm  his  foremost  step. 
The  victor's  throat  be  grasp*d.    At  Nemea's  games 
The  wrestier^s  chaplet  Alpheus  had  obtain'd. 
He  summons  all  his  art    Oblique  the  stroke 
Of  his  swift  fbot  supplants  the  Persian's  heel. 
He,  fklling,  clings  by  Alpheus'  neck,  and  drags 
His  foe  upon  him.     In  the  Spartan's  back 
Enrag'd  barbarians  fix  thdr  thronging  spears. 
7o  Abradates'  chest  the  weapons  pass; 
They  rivet  both  in  death.     This  Maron  sees, 
This  Polydorus,  frowning.    Victims,  strewn 
Before  their  vengeance,  hide  their  brother's  oorse. 
At  length  the  gen'rous  blood  of  Maron  warms 
The  sword  of  Hyperanthes.    On  the  spear 
Of  Polydorus  falls  the  pond'rous  ax 
Of  Sacian  Mardus.    From  the  yielding  wood 
The  steely  point  is  severed.    Undismay'd, 
The  Spartan  stoops  to  rear  the  knotted  mace^ 
Left  by  Artuchus;  but  thy  foul  blade, 
'Abrot^omes,  that  dreadfol  instant  watch'd 
To  rend  his  op'ning  sid^.    UDcooquer'd  still 


Swift  he  discharges  on  the  Sadan*s  front 
A  pond'rous  blow,  which  burst  the  scatto'd  brain. 
Down  his  own  limbs  meantime  a  torrent  flows 
Of  vital  crimson.    Smiling,  he  reflects 
On  sorrow  finish'd,  on  bis  Spartan  name, 
Renew'd  in  lustre.    Sudden  to  his  side 
Springs  Dithyrambus.    Through  th'  uplifted  arm 
Of  Mindus,  pointing  a  malignant  dart 
Against  the  dying  Spartan,  he  impelled 
His  spear.    The  point  with  violence  unspent, 
Urg'd  by  such  vigour,  reach'd  the  Persian's  throat 
Above  his  corselet    Polydorus  stretch'd 
His  languid  hand  to  Thespia's  friendly  youth. 
Then  bow'd  his  head  in  everiasting  peace. 
While  Mindus,  wasted  by  his  streaming  wound, 
Beside  him  foints  and  dies.    In  flowering  prime 
He,  lord  of  Colchis,  from  a  bride  was  torn 
His  tyrant's  hasty  mandate  to  obey. 
She  tow'rd  the  Euxin  sends  her  plaintive  sighs  ; 
She  woos  in  tender  piety  the  winds : 
Vain  is  their  fovour ;  they  can  never  breathe 
On  Jiis  returning  sail.    At  once  a  crowd 
Of  eager  Persians  seize  the  victor's  spear. 
One  of  his  nervous  hands  retains  it  fast 
The  other  bares  his  falchion.    Wounds  and  death 
He  scatters  round.     Sosarmes  feels  his  arm 
Lopt  from  the  shoulder.     Zatis  leaves  entwin'd 
His  fingers  roiuid  the  long-disputed  lance. 
On  Mardon*s  reins  descends  the  pood'rous  blade, 
Which  half  divides  his  body.     Pheron  strides 
Across  the  pointed  ash.     His  weight  o'ercomes 
The  weary 'd  The»pian,  who  resigns  his  hold; 
But  cleaves  th'  elate  baibarian  to  the  brain. 
Abrocomes  darts  forward,  shakes  bis  steel, 
Whose  lightning  threatens  death.    The  wary  Greek 
Ward^  with  his  sword  the  well-directed  stroke, 
Then,  closing,  throws  the  Persian.     Now  what  aid 
Of  mortal  force,  or  interposing  Heav'n, 
Preserves  the  eastern  hero  ?  Lo !  the  friend 
OfTeribazttS.    Eager  to  avenge 
That  lov'd,  that  lost  companion,  and  defmd 
A  brother's  life,  beneath  the  sinewy  arm, 
Outstretch'd,  the  sword  of  Hyperanthes  pass'd 
Through  Dithyrambus.     All  the  strings  of  life 
At  once  relax;  nor  fame,  nor  Greece  demand 
More  from  his  valour.     Prostrate  now  he  lies 
In  giorie%  ripen'd  on  his  blooming  head. 
Him  shall  ^e  Thespian  maidens  in  their  songs 
Record  once  loveliest  of  the  youthful  train. 
The  gentle,  wise,  beneficent,  and  brave, 
Grace  of  his  Koeage,  and  his  country's  boast. 
Now  foll'n.     Elysium  to  his  parting  soul 
Uncloses.    So  the  cedar,  which  supreme 
Among  the  groves  of  Libanus  hath  tow'r'd. 
Uprooted,  low'rs  his  graceful  top,  prefer^ d 
Tor  dignity  of  growth  some  royal  dome,. 
Or  Heav'n-devoted  fobric  to  adorn. 
Diomedon  buists  forward.    Round  hia  friend 
He  heaps  destruction.    Troops  of  wailing  gfaosti 
Attend  thy  shade,  fail'n  hero  !  Long  prevail'd 
His  furious.arm  in  vengeance  uncontroU'd ; 
'nil  four  Assyrians  on  his  shelving  spear, 
Ere  from  a  Cissian's  prostrate  body  freed. 
Their  poud'mus  maces  all  discharge.     It  broke. 
Still  with  a  shatter'd  truncheon  he  maintains 
Unequal  fight     Impetuous  through  his  eye 
The  well-atm'd  fragment  penetrates  the  brain 
Of  one  bold  warrior;  there  the  splintered  wood, 
Infix'd,  remains.    The  hero  last  imsheaths 
Hjs  falchion  broad.    A  second  sees  a^haat 
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Hs^^nils  opea'd.    Sever'd  from  a  third, 

IV  tead,  steel-cas'd,  dcseends.    In  .blood  is  rcdi'd 

The  grisly  beard.    That  efibrt  breaks  the  blade 

5hort  from  its  hUt.    The  Grecian  stands  disarm'd. 

Tb«  fourth,  Aakaspe$,  pioad  Chaldaean  kxdf 

Is  ingb.    Hd  lifts  his  iron-plated  jnaee. 

This,  vhile  a  duster  of  auxiliar  friends 

Haog  OD  the  Grecian  shield*  to  earth  depress'd, 

I/nds  with  anerring  blows  the  batter'd  helm  ; 

Tin  on  the  groand  Dioinedon  eaetends 

His  mighty  limbs.     So,  weakened  by  the  force 

Of  some  tremendous  engine,  vhich  the  hand 

Of  Mars  impells,  a  citadel,  high-tow'r'd, 

Whence  darts,  and  fire,  and  ruina  long  have  aw*d 

Begirding  legions,  yields  at  last,- and  spreads 

lb  disaniting  ramparts  on  the  ground ; 

Joy  fills  tb*  assailants,  and  the  battle's  tide 

Whdms  o'er  the  widening  breach :  the  Persian  thus 

O'er  the  Ute-fear^d  I>iomedon  advano'd 

Asainst  th«  Grecian  remnant :  when  behold 

Leoaidaa.    At  once  their  ardour  froze. 

H«  had  awhile  behind  his  friends  retir'd, 

Oppresi'd  by  labour.     Pointless  was  his  spear. 

His  buckler  cleft.     As,  overworn  by  storms, 

A  teasel  steers  to  some  protecting  bay ; 

Then,  soon  as-timely  gales,  inviting,  curl 

jllie  azure  floodS)  to  Neptune  shows  again 

Her  masts  apparel  Pd  fresh  in  shrouds  and  sails. 

Which  court  the  vigorous  wind:  so  Sparta's  king, 

In  strength  repaired,  a  spear  and  buckler  new 

Pretents  to  Asia.     From  h6r  bleeding  ranks 

Hydames,  org*d  by  destiny,  approach'd. 

He,  proudly  vaunting^  left  an  infant  race, 

A  spouse  lamenting  on  the  distant  verge 

Of  Bactrian  Ochus.    Victory  in  vain 

He,  parting,  promised.     Wanton  hope  will  sport 

Round  his  cold  heaurt  no  longer.    Grecian  spoils, 

Imagia'd  triumphs,  pictured  on  his  mind, 

Fate'vill  erase  for  ever.    Through  the  targe, 

TKethick-maiPd  corselet  his  divided  chest 

Of  bony  strength  admits  the  hostile  spear. 

lAnidaa  draws  back  the  steely  point. 

Beat  and  enfeebled  by  the  forceful  blow. 

Meantime  within  fads  buckler's  rim,  unseen  ' 

Amphistiens  stealing,  in  th'  unguarded  flank 

His  dagger  struck.     In  slow  efi'usioiT  oot'd 

The  blood,  fn>m  Hercules  derived ;  but  death 

Kot  yet  had  reach*d  his  mark.    Th'  indignant  king 

Gripes  irresistibly  the  Persian's  throat 

He  drags  him  prostrate.    False,  corrupt,  and  base. 

Fallacious,  fiell,  pre-eminent  was  he 

Among  tyrannic  sattraps.    Phrygia  pin'd 

Beneath  th*  oppression  of  his  ruthless  sway. 

Her  soil  had  once  been  fruitful.    Once  her  towns 

Were  populous  and  rich.  'The  direful  change 

To  naked  fields  and  crumbltng  roofs,  declared 

Tb'  accuTs'd  Ampbistreus  governed.    As  the  spear 

Of  Tynan  Caduos  ri  vetted  to  earth 

The  pois'noos  dragon,  whose  infectious  breath 

Had  blasted  all  Bceotia;  so  the  king. 

On  prone  Amphistreus  trampling,  to  the  rock 

Kaib  down  the  tyrant,  and  the  ftactur*d  staff 

Leaves  in  lus  panting  body.    But  the  blood. 

Great  hero^  dropping  from  thy  wound,  revives 

The  hopes  of  Persia.    Thy  unyielding  arm     • 

Upholds  the  conflict  still.    Against  thy  shield 

The  varions  "weapons  shiver,  and  thy  feet 

With  glttt*ring  points  surround.    The  Lydian  sarord, 

The  f^rsian  dagger,  leave  their  shattered  hilts  ; 

BcDt  is  the  Caspian  scimitar :  the  lanae. 


The  javelin,  dartf  and  amvw  aU  combiM 
Their  fruitless  eflbrts.    From  Alcides  ^prungy 
Thou  standst  unshaken  like  a  Thracian  hill. 
Like  Rhodope,  or  Hsemus;  where  in  vain 
The  thund'rer  plants  his  livid  boltj  in  vain 
Keen-pointed  lightnings  pierce  th'  encrusted  snow  ^ 
And  Winter,  beating  with  eternal  war. 
Shakes  from  his  dreary  wings  discordant  storms. 
Chill  sleet,  and  datt'riug  haiL    Advancing  bold. 
His  rapid  lance  Abrocomes  in  vain 
Aims  at  the  forehead  of  Laconia's  chief. 
He,  not  nnguarded,  rears  bis  active  blade 
Athwart  the  dang'rous  Uow,  whose  fury  wastes 
Above  his  crest  in  air.    Then,  swiftly  wheel'd, 
llie  pond'rous  weapon  cleaves  Ike  Persian's  knee 
Sheer  through  the  parted  bone.    He  sidelong  falls. 
Crush*d  on  the  ground  beneath  ront ending  feet. 
Great  Xerxes'  brother  yields  the  last  wmains 
Of  tortur'd  life.     Leonidas  peisistsj 
Till  Agis  calls  Dieneces,  alarms 
Demophilus,  Megtstias:  they  o'er  piles 
Of  AUarodian  and  Sasperian  dead 
Haste  to  their  leader:  they  before  him  laise 
The  brazen  bulwark  of  their  massy  shields. 
The  foremost  rank  of  Asia  stands  and  bleeds^ 
The  rest  recoil :  but  Hyperanthes  swift 
From  band  to  band  his  vario«is  host  pervades. 
Their  drooping  hopes  rekindles,  in  the  brave 
New  fortitude  excites:  the  frigid  heart 
Of  fear  he  warms.    Astaspes  first  obeys. 
Vain  of  his  birth,  from  ancient  Belus  drawn. 
Proud  of  his  wealthy  stores,  his  stately  domes» 
More  proud  jn  recent  victory:  his  might 
Had  fbird  Piatiea*s  chief.    Before  the  front 
He  strides  impetuous.    His  triumphant  maoe 
Against  the  brave  Dieneces  he  benids. 
The  weighty  blow  bears  down  th'  opposing  shields 
And  breaks  the  Spartan's  shoulder.     Idle  hangs 
The  weak  defence,  and  loads  tli'  inactive  aim, 
Depriv'd  of  ev'ry  function.    Agis  bares 
His  vengeful  Uaide.    At  two  well-levcU'd  strokes 
Of  both  his  hands,  high  brandishing  the  mace, 
He  mutilates  the  fbe.    A  Sacian  chief 
Springs  on  the  victor.    Jaxartes'  banks 
To  this  brave  savage  gave  bis  name  and  birth. 
His  look  erect,  his  bokl  deportment  spoke 
A  gallant  spirit,  hut  untam'd  by  laws. 
With  dreary  vrilds  femiliar,  and  a  race 
Of  rude  barbarians,  horrid  as  their  clime. 
From  its  direction  glanc'd  the  Spartan  spear. 
Which*  upward  borne,  o'ertum'd  his  iron  cone. 
Black  o'er  his  fbceheaid  fall  the  naked  locks |t 
They  aggravate  his  fury :  while  his  foe 
Repeats  the  stroke,  and  penetrates  his  chesL 
Th*  intrepid  Sacian  through  iiis  breast  and  back 
Receives  the  griding  steel.    Along  the  staff 
He  writhes  his  tortur'd  body  i  in  his  grasp 
A  barbed  arrow  from  his  quiver  shakes; 
Deep  in  the  streaming  throat  of  Agis  bides 
The  deadly  point;  then  grimly  smiles  and  dies; 

Flrom  him  fate  hastens  to  a  nobler  prey, 
Dieneces.    His  undefended  frame 
The  shield  abandons,  sliding  from  his  arm. 
His  breast  is  gor'd  by  javelins.    On  the  foe 
He  burls  them  4»ack,  extracted  from  his  wounds* 
Life,  yielding  slow  to  destiny,  at  length 
Forsakes  his  riven  heart;  nor  less  in  death 
ThermopylsB  he  graces,  than  before 
By  martial  deeds  and  conduct.    What  can  stem 
The  barb'roufl  torrent  ?  A^is  bleeds.  Ji'i^  tfwc 


so 
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Lies  useless,  irrecoverably  plunged 
In  Jaxartes'  body.     Low  reclines 
Dieneces.    Leontdas  himself, 
O'eriabour'd,  wounded,  with  his  dinted  sword 
The  rage  of  war  can  exercise  no  more. 
One  last,  one  glorious  effort  age  performs. 
Demophilus,  Megistias  join  their  might. 
7'hey  check  the  tide  of  conquest;  while  the  spear 
Of  slain  Dieoeces  to  Sparta's  chief 
The  fainting  Agis  bears.    The  pointed  ash. 
In  that  dire  hand  for  battle  rcar*d  anew, 
Blasts  ev*ry  Persian's  valour.     Back  in  heaps 
They  roll,  confounded,  by  their  gen'ral's  voice 
In  vain  exhorted  loAger  to  endure 
The  ceaseless  waste  of  that  unconquer'd  arm. 
■So,  when  the  giants  from  Olympus  chas*d 
111'  inferior  gods,  themselves  in  terrour  shun*d 
Th'  incessant  streams  of  lightning,  where  the  hand 
Of  Heav'n's  great  father  with  eternal  might 
Sustained  the  dreadful  conflict    O'er  the  field 
Awhile  Beliona  gives  the  battle  rest; 
When  Thespia's  leader  and  Megistias  drop 
At  either  side  of  Lacedsemon's  king. 
Beneath  the  weight  of  years  and  labour  bend 
The  boary  warriors.    Not  a  groan  molests 
Their  parting  spirits;  but  in  death^s  calm  night 
Ail-silent  sinks  each  venerable  head: 
Like  aged  oak?,  whose  deep-desiiending  roots 
Had  piercM  resistless  through  a  craggy  slope; 
There  during  three  long  centuries  have  brav'd 
Malignant  Eurus,  and  the  boisterous  north ; 
Till  bare  and  sapless  by  corroding  time. 
Without  a  blast  their  mossy  trunks  recline 
Before  their  parent  hill.     Not  one  remains, 
But  Agis,  near  Leonidas,  whose  hand 
The  last  kind  office  to  his  friend  performs, 
Extracts  the  Sacian's  arrow.     Life,  releas*d, 
Pours  forth  in  crimson  floods.    O  Agis,  pale 
Thy.  placid  features,  rigid  are  thy  limbs ; 
They  lose  their  graces.    Dimm*d,  thy  eyes  reveal 
The  native  goodness  of  thy  heart  no  more. 
Yet  other  graces  spring.    Tlie  noble  corse 
LeonidBS  surveys.    A  pause  he  finds 
To  mark,  hoir  lovely  are  the  patriot's  wounds. 
And  see  those  honours  on  the  breast  he  lov'd. 
But  Hyperanthes  from  the  trembling  ranks 
Of  Asia  towhrs,  Inflexibly  resolv'd 
The  Persian  glory  to  redeem,  or  fall. 
The  Spartan,  worn  by  toil,  his  languid  arm 
Uplifts  once  more.    He  waits  the  dauntless  prince. 
Theheroes  now  stand  adverse.     Each  awhile 
Restrains  his  valour.    Each,  admiring,  views 
His  godlike  foe.     At  length  their  brandish'd  points 
Provoke  the  contest,  fated  soon  to  close 
The  loogr-continu'd  honours  of  the  day. 
Fix'd  in  amaze  and  fear,  the  Asian  throng. 
Unmoved  and  silent,  on  their  bucklers  pause. 
Thus  on  the  wastes  of  India,  while  the  Earth 
.Beneath  him  groans,  the  elephant  is  seen. 
His  huge  proboscis  writhing,  to  defy 
The  strong  rhinoceros,  whose  ponderous  horn 
Is  newly  whetted  on  a  rock.    Anon 
Each  hideous  bulk  encounters.    Earth  her  groan 
Tledoubles.    Trembling,  from  their  covert  gaze 
The  savage  inmates  of  surrounding  woods 
In  distant  terrour.     By  the  vary'd  art 
Of  either  chief  the  dubious  combat  long 
Its  great  event  retarded.    Now  his  lance 
Far  through  the  hostile  shield  Laconia's  king 
Iffi|>eU'd4    Aside  the  Persian  swung  his  arm. 


Beneath  it  pass'd  the  weapon,  which  his  targe 

Encumber'd.    Hopes  of  conquest  and  renown 

Elate  his  conriige.    Sudden  he  directs 

His  rapid  javelin  to  the  Spartan*s'throat. 

But  be  his  wary  buckler  upward  raised. 

Which  o*er  his  shoulder  tum'd  the  glancing  sted ; 

For  one  l^st  efibrt  then  his  scatter'd  strength 

Collecting,  levelled  with  resistless  force 

The  massive  orb,  and  dash'd  its  brazen  verge 

Full  on  the  Persian's  forehead.    Down  he  sunk. 

Without  a  groan  expiring,  as  o'erwhelm'd 

Beneath  a  marble  fragment,  from  its  seat 

HeavM  by  a  whirlwind,  sweeping  o'er  the  ridge 

Of  some  aspiring  mansion.    Generous  prince ! 

What  could  his  valour  more  ?  His  single*  might 

He  matched  with  great  Leonidas,  and  fell 

Before  bis  native  bands.    The  Spartan  king 

Now  stands  alone.  In  heaps  his  slaughtered  friends, 

All  stretched  around  him,  lie.     The  distant  foes 

ShowV  on  his  head  inuumerable  darts.  * 

From  various  sluices  gush  the  vital  floods; 

lliey  stain  his  fainting  limbs.     Nor  yet  with  pain 

His  brow  is  clouded ;  but  those  beauteous  wonnds. 

The  sacred  pledges  of  his  own  renown. 

And  Sparta's  safety,  in  serenest  joy 

His  closing  eye  contemplates.     Fame  can  twine 

No  brighter  lanrels  round  hL^  glorious  head  ; 

His  virtue  more  to  labour  Fate  forbids, 

And  lays  him  now  in  honourable  rest 

To  seal  his  country's  liberty  by  death. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Athenaid,  written  by  the  late  Richard  Glover, 
esq. ;  was  left  by  him,  among  other  literary  works, 
to  Miss  Glover  (now  Mrs.  Halsey)  who  presents  it 
to  the  public  exactly  copied  from  her  father's  ma- 
nuscript, except  what  regards  the  punctuation,  and 
introdiKtion  of  now 'and  then  a  connective  word, 
inserted  by  the  good  ofliccs  of  a  friend.  The  poem 
was  not  finished  early  enough  before  Mr.  GMover's 
decease  for  him  to  revise  it,  as  he  intended ;  yet, 
incorrect  as  it  may  be  for  want  of  such  revisal,  the 
editor  flatters  herself  that  it  will  be  favourably  re- 
ceived aii  |he  genuine  work  of  an  author,  who  was 
ever  distinguis^hed  by  public  approbation.  An 
earnest  desire  of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  a 
deceased  parent,  and  also  of  gratifying  the  Utewiry 
world  with  the  sequel  to  Leonidas,  which  the  pre- 
sent poem  contains,  and  which  together  includes 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Gracian  history, 
are  the  motives  for  her  publication. 


BOOK  L 

The  Persians  vanquisb'd,  Greece  from   bondage 
The  death  of  great  Leonidas  aveng'd  .  [sa  v'd. 

By  Attic  virtue— celebrate,  O  Muse! 

A  burning  ray  the  sutnmer  solstice  cast, 
Th'  Olympiad  was  proclaimed ;  w  hen  Xerxes  pour*d 
His  millions  tlirough  Thermc^ylss,  new-stain'd 
With  blood.     From  Athens,  iSschylus  divine 
In  genius,  arts,  and  valour,  musing  deep 
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Ob  his  endansoM  countrylB  future  doom, 
Re|>airs,  iniited  by  an  evening  stiU, 
To  dear  lliasus,  Attic  stream  renown'd. 
Beneath  au  oak,  in  aolitary  state 
Apart,  iteelf  a  wood,  the  hero's  limbs 
On  tufted  moss  repose.    He  prasps  the  lyre ; 
Unfolded  scrolls  Toluminous  he  spreads 
Along  the  ground :  high  lajrs  repeating  thence, 
Leonidas  the  Spartan  he  extols, 
And  swe^M  tb'  accordant  strings.    To  closing  day 
He  bade  fisrewell,  and  hailM  th*  ascending  stars 
In  music  long  continued:  till  the  stream 
With  drowsy  murmur  won  his  eye  to  sleep. 
Bat  left  his  fancy  waking.    In  a  dream 
Tbe  god  of  day,  with  fullmeridian  blaze, 
Seem'd  to  assume  hif  function  o'er  the  skies ; 
^lien,  lo!  the  Earth  divided:  through  the  cleft 
A  gush  of  radiance  dimm'd  the  noon-tide  Sun. 
In  stroctuie  all  of  diamond,  self  pois'd, 
Amid  redundant  light  a  chariot  hung  . 
Triamphal.    Twelve  transparent  horses  breath'd 
Beams  from  their  nostrils,  dancing  bea^s  of  day 
Shook  from  their  manes.    In  liueaments  of  man, 
Cbang'd  to  immortal,  there  the  mighty  soul  . 
or  Sparta's  king  apparent  shone.     His  wounds 
Shot  forth  a  splendour  like  the  clustVing  stars, 
Which  on  Orion's  chest  and  limbs  proclaim 
Him  first  of  constellations.     Round  in  cars 
Of  triumph  too  arranged,  the  stately  forms 
Of  those  whom  virtue  led  to  share  his  doom. 
And  consecrate  Thermopyls  to  fame. 
Pines  tipp'd  with  lightning  seem'd  their  spears; 

their  shields 
Broad  like  Minerva's  sgis:  from  their  helms 
An  empyreal  brightness  stream'd  abroad : 
Ineflkble  felicity  their  eyes. 
Their  fronts  the  majesty  of  gods  display 'd. 

Erect  the  glorious  shape  began  to  speak 
In  accents  louder  than  a  bursting  cloud — 
Fentdicos,  Hjrmettus  seem'd  to  shake 
Through  all  their  quarries,  and  llissus  beat 
His  shndd'ring  banks  in  tumult — "  Thou,  whose 

Muse 
Commands  th'  immortalizing  trump  of  fame. 
Go  to  the  sage  Hellanodics,  the  just 
Eleao  judges  of  Olympian  palms  ; 
There  in  thy  own  celestial  strains  rehearse. 
Before  that  concourse  wide,  our  deeds  and  fate. 
I^  our  example  general  Greece  inspire 
To  face  her  danger;  let  the  Spartan  shield 
Protect  th*  Athenians,  else  I  died  in  vain." 

Tbe  brilliant  vision,  now  dispersing,  leaves 
The  wond'ring  bard.    He,  starting,  in  his  ken 
Oiacems  no  other  than  the  real  scene 
Of  shadows  brown  from  close  embowVing  wood. 
Than  distant  mountains,  and  the  spangled  face 
Of  Heav'n,  reaected  from  the  silver  stream. 
But  peosiye,  brooding  o'er  his  country's  fate. 
His  step  he  turns.    Themistocles,  who  rul'd 
Athenian  councils,  instant  he  accosU 
With  large  recital  of  bis  awinl  dream. 

"  Obey  the  mandate,"  cries  the  chief:  **  alarm 
Til'  Olympian  concourse :  from  the  Delphian  port 
Of  Cirrha  sail  for  £lis:  on  thy  way 
Consult  Apol  lo  in  the  state's  behalf. 
Which  to  that  function  nominates  thy  worth : 
Of  Xerxes*  march  intelligence  obtain.*' 

This  said,  they  parted.     .Sscbylus  by  dawn 
CommencM  his  progress,  join'd  by  numbers  arm'd. 
Like  him  to  Pisa's  barrier  destio'd  all, 
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Electing  him  their  chief.     Five  times  the  Suo 

Renew'd  his  orbit,  five  successive  nights. 

The  Moon  eolarg'd  her  crescent,  ere  they  reach'd 

Phcebean  Delphi,  seated  on  a  rock 

Abnipt,  sublime.    Yet  thence  tbe  curious  eye 

Must  upward  look  to  meet  the  summits  blue 

Of  doubte-topp'd  Parnassus,  where  the  god 

Oracular  is  worshipp'd.     Here  they  trac'd 

Barbarian  violence  profane.     Consum'd 

Were  hamlets,  temples  levell'd  to  the  dust. 

The  statues  broken,  each  religious  bow'r 

A  burning  mass  of  embers.     Wrapt  in  smoke^ 

With  cinders  strewn,  so  glows  the  region  round 

Portentous  ^tna,  or  Vesuvius  dire. 

Death's  flaming  cauldrons ;  when  their  stony  ribs 

And  min'ral  bowels,  liquefied  by  fire, 

O'erwhelm  tbe  fields,  by  Nature  left  unbless'd. 

Alone  unblessed  of  all  Sicania's  bound. 

Or  lovely-fac'd  Hesperia.     Dubious  here 

Th'  Athenians  halt,  while  fierce  the  sultry  noon 

Inflames  the  sky.    From  Delphi's  open  gates. 

To  Attic  eyes  no  stranger,  Timon  comes. 

Sage  priest  of  Phoebus,  magistrate  uosoil'd. 

The  public  host  of  Athens,  to  the  plain 

Descending  swift  with  followers  who  bear 

His  buckler,  spear,  and  armour.     On  his  head 

Were  ashes  sprinkled :  rent,  bis  garb  presag'd 

Some  black  disaster.     **  What  malignant  dart 

Of  fortune  wounds  thee  V  .£schylus  aloud. 

While  by  the  hand  Cecropia's  host  he  press'd. 

To  him  the  Delphian :  *'  From  deserted  roofs. 
Depopulated  streets,  I  come  to  hail 
Thee,  bound  by  hospitable  ties  my  friend. 
Thee,  dear  to  Phcebus,  by  Minerva  grac'd, 
Thy  country's  goddess.    Me  thou  often  saw*st 
A  parent  bless'd  in  Amarantha's  bloom,    . 
Yet  ripe  in  virtue.  ,  Her,  presenting  pray'r 
With  votive  flow'rs  before  Minerva's  shrine. 
This  very  hour  barbarians  have  enthralled. 
Borne  in  my  sight  precipitate  away. 
O  wife  lamented,  eatber'd  in  thy.  prime 
By  ruthless  Pluto  i  in  Elysian  groves 
How  shall  I  meet  thee,  and  the  tidings  bear         ' 
Of  thy  lost  child,  to  servitude  a  prey. 
To  violation  doom'd  ?  Yet  more :  the  rage 
Of  these  invaders,  who  have  spoil'd  our  fields, 
Defac'd  our  temples,  driven  to  shelt'ring  caves. 
To  pathless  cliffs,  our  populace  dismayed. 
Is  now  ascending  to  insult  the  fane. 
With  sacrilegious  violence  to  seize 
Th'  accumulated  off'rings  by  the  great 
And  good  from  age  to  age  devoted  there." 

He  scarce  bad  finished,  when  the  Earth  beneath 
Rock'd  from  her  centre  in  convulsive  throes; 
From  pole  to  pole  th*  ethereal  concave  groan'd : 
Night  from  hec  cavern  with  gigantic  steps 
Bestrode  the  region,  lifting  high  as  Heav'n 
Her  broad,  infernal  palm,  whose  umbrage  hides 
The  throne  of  light;  while,  glancing  through  the 
Of  her  black  mantle,  oyerlaid  with  clouds,      [rifte 
Blue  vapours  trail'd  their  fires.    Tbe  double  head 
Of  tall  Parnassus  reeling,  from  the  crag 
Unloos'd  two  fragments ;  mountainous  in  bulk. 
They  roll  to  Delphi  with  a  crashing  sound. 
Like  thunder  nigh,  whose  burst  of  ruin  strikes 
The  shattered  ear  with  horrour.    Thus  the  bard 
Unmov'd,  while  round  him  ev'ry  face  is  pale : 

"  Not  on  our  heads  these  menaces  are  thrown 
By  ireful  Nature,  and  portentous  Heav'n; 
Th'  unrigliteous  now,  th'  oppressor  of  mankind, 
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The  tacrilegimu,  in  this  aw^  hour 

Alone  should  feel  dismay.    My  Delphian  host. 

Who  knows  hut  thund'ring  Jove's  prophetic  son 

Now  vindicates  his  altar ;  in  his  name 

Now  calls  the  turbid  elements  to  war  ? 

What  shrieks  of  terrour  fill  thy  native  streets ! 

The  hills  with  barb*rous  dissonance  of  cries, 

The  caverns  howl,     Athenians,  be  prepared. 

Best  so  when  armM :  then,  Timon,  case  thy  limbs; 

The  season  teems  with  prodigy.     Secure 

In  conscious  virtue,  let  us  calmly  watch 

The  mighty  birth.  By  Heav*n!  through  yonder  gate 

The  foes  are  driven ;  confusion,  wild  despair. 

With  panic  dread  pursue  them :  friends,  embrace 

Th*  auspicious  moment ;  lift  your  pious  blades. 

Ye  chosen  men,  auxiliars  to  a  god  \" 

He  spake,  advancing  with  his  holy  friend 
To  battle.    Shiv'ring  at  their  own  misdeed, 
At  heav'n-inflicted  punishment,  the  foes, 
Unnerv'd,  distracted,  unresisting,  deem'd 
The  warriors  t^o  celestials  from  above, 
Cas*d  in  Vulcanian  panoply,  to  wage 
The  war  of  gods.    The  whole  Athenian  train 
In  equal  fervour  with  barbarian  blood 
Distain  their  weapons.    So  from  forests  drear^ 
When  barren  winter  binds  the  foodful  Earth, 
Enrag'd  by  famine,  trooping  wolves  invade 
A  helpless  village ;  nnwithstood,  they  range 
With  greedy  fangs,  and  dye  with  human  gore 
The  snow-en velop*d  ways.    The  Delphian  race, 
By  fsar  so  lately  to  the  neighb'ring  hills 
And  caves  restrain*d,  forsake  their  sheltYing  holds; 
In  clusters  rushing  on  the  foes  dismay'd, 
AccompUsh*d  their  defeat.     Tli'  Athenian  chief 
Triumphant,  red  with  massacre,  admits 
A  Persian  youth  to  mercy,  who  his  shield 
And  swoix)  surrenders.     "  Persian,  dost  thou  hope 
Thy  flowering  bloom  shall  ripen  to  enjoy 
A  length  of  days  ?"  (severe  his  victor  spake) 
"  Then  to  my  questions  utter  words  sincere. 
Reveal  thy  name,  thy  father's.    Where  encamps 
The  host  of  Xerxes  ?  Whither  doth  he  point 
His  inroad  next?  To  violate  this  fene 
By  his  appointment  was  thy  youth  compellM  ? 
Last,  if  tiion  know'st,  what  impious  savage  tore 
The  Delphian  maiden  from  Minerva's  shrine  ?" 

The  Persian  answers  with  a  crimson'd  cheek. 
With  eyes  in  tears — "  Ah  !  little  now  avails 
Th'  illustrious  current  of  Argestes*  blood 
To  me  a  captive,  less  the  name  I  bear 
Of  Artamanes.    By  the  king's  decree 
That  we  were  sent,  that  I  unwilling  came, 
Is  trutli  sincere.     Our  leader  slain,  the  heaps 
Of  these  disfigur'd  carcasses  have  made 
Their  last  atonement  to  th'  insulted  god. 
The  king  in  rich  Orchomenus  I  left; 
Who  through  Boeotia  meditates  to  march 
Against  th'  Athenians.     He,  alas  !  who  seiz'd 
The  beauteous  virgin  at  Minerva's  shrine, 
tie  is  my  brother,  eldest  of  the  race, 
Far  hence  secure;  while  captive  here  I  mourn 
His  heinous  outrage,  and  my  own  disgrace." 

Addressing  Timon,  here  Cecropia's  bard : 
**  Preserve  this  youth  a  hostage  for  thy  child : 
He  seems  deserving ;  thee  I  know  humane. 
Now  to  Apollo's  temple  be  my  guide. 
Still  dost  thou  droop?"— *"0  iEschylus,"  exclaims 
Desponding  Timon,  '*  from  the  woes  begun 
This  day  in  Delphi,  I  to  Athens  trace 
A  series  black  with  evil.    Lo !  the  vise. 


The  righteous  Aristtdes  ftoni  your  waits 
Through  jealousy  of  merit  i8>expell'd ;. 
Themistocles  the  cause.    Himself,  though  great. 
Yet  envious,  and  ambitious  that  his  light 
May  blaze  unrivall'd,  of  th'  Athenian  state 
Extinguishes  the  brightest     Sparta  shows, 
At  this  dread  crisis,  how  the  hearts  of  men 
By  selfish  cares  and  fSslsehood  are  deprav'd. 
She  to  the  land  of  Petops  still  confines 
Her  effi>rts,  on  the  neighb'ring  isthmus  rean 
A  partial  bulwailc,  leaving  half  the  Greeks, 
Your  noble  seat,  tiiis  oracle,  expos'd 
To  devastation :  little  she  regards 
Our  god  pfofan'd,  our  progeny  enslav'd  ; 
Her  chief,  Pausanias,  arrogant  and  stem, 
O'erlooks  my  sufPrings.    Feding  what  I  fear 
For  thee  and  others,  I  most  dioop,  my  friend." 

To  him  the  bard,  in  these  sententious  strains: 
"  Not  endless  sunshine  is  the  lot  of  man. 
Nor  eveivblooming  seasons.    Night  succeeds 
The  day,  as  day  the  night:  rude  Winter  frowns, 
Fair  Summer  smiles.    Thus  variable  the  mind, 
Not  less  than  human  fortune,  feels  the  strife 
Of  truth  and  errour,  which  alternate  reign 
The  arbiters  of  Nature.    Dark  the  deed, 
A  deed  of  gloomy  night,  when  envy  forc'd 
The  best  Athenian  from  his  natal  itMif : 
But  light  will  soon  return.    Though  Sparta  break 
Her  promise  pledg'd ;  though  fiilse  Boeotia  prop 
A  foreign  throne;  still  Athens  will  sustain 
Herself  and  Greece,  will  retribution  pay 
To  Aristides,  and  her  mom  dispel 
The  mist  of  eirour  with  a  glorious  blaze. 
No  more — ^my  duty  calls  me  to  the  fane." 

They  move,  and,  passing  by  Minerva's  grove, 
Two  monuments  of  terrour  see.     There  stopp'd 
The  massy  fragments,  ftom  Parnassus  rent : 
An  act  of  Nature,  by  some  latent  cause 
DIsturb'd.     Tremendous  o*er  barbarian  ranks 
The  ruins  down  the  sacred  way  had  roU'd, 
Leaving  its  surface  horrible  to  sight; 
Such  as  might  startle  war's  remorseless  god. 
And  shake  his  heart  of  adamant.     Not  long 
This  blood-congealing  spectacle  detains 
The  troop,  which  swiftly  to  the  Pythian  dome 
Press  their  ascending  steps.    The  martial  bard 
First,  as  et^ioin'd  by  holy  form,  to  scenes 
Par  dilPrent,  sweet  Castalia's  fount  and  grove^ 
Resorts,  with  puie  ablution  to  redeem 
From  dust  and  slaughter  his  polluted  limbs, 
To  holy  eyes  obscene.    Beside  the  fane, 
Within  a  fiow'ring  bosom  of  the  hill, 
ThrGMgh  veins  of  rock  beneath  embow'ring  sbade« 
The  rills  divine  replenish,  as  they  flow, 
A  cavity  of  maible.    O'er  the  brim, 
In  slender  sheets  of  liquid  crystal,  down 
They  fell  harmonious.    Plistus  takes  below 
To  his  smooth  bed  their  tribute.    Plunging  there 
In  deep  obsciirity  of  wood,  whose  roof 
With  ridgy  verdure  meets  the  low-bent  eye 
From  that  stopendoiis  cliff,  his  current  winds 
Through  shade  awhile ;  thence  issuing  large  in  viev, 
Refireahes  grateful  m«*ads,  by  mountains  edg'd, 
Which  terminate  on  Cirrha,  Delphian  port 
Beyond  her  walls  blue  Neptune  spreads  his  face 
Far  8£s  Achaia's  wide  expanse  of  coast. 
With  tow'rs  and  cities  crown'd.    The  marble  fount 
On  either  side  is  skirted  thick  by  groves 
Of  ancient  laurel  with  luxuriant  arms. 
In  glossy  green  attir'd.    There  Phcebus,  pride 
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Of  ftrian  qmurriei^  stands  «  fxto  diviiie, 

In  act  to  draw  an  arrow  Irooi  the  case 

Loose  hanging  o*er  his  shoulder ;  and  in  look 

Sersne,  but  stem :  his  wor8ht|ypeii  to  guard, 

As  if  the  Pythian  seipent  were  in  sight. 

He  meditates  the  combat    Here  disarm'd. 

His  limhs  Irom  all  tb'  impurities  of  Mars 

Th*  Athenian  purges.     Menial  care  supplies 

A  garment  silver-white :  an  olite  branch 

His  soppliant  hand  sustains.     He  seeks  the  fane ; 

He  mounts  the  steps  magnificent :  the  gates 

On  aoonding  biuges  turn  their  brazen  valves. 

Aentm  an  area  vast,  with  solemn  shade 

Of  mnsBf  columns  bovderM,  slow  he  moves 

Bis  manly  frame.    Procttinbent  at  the  mouth 

Of  that  abyss  oracular,  whose  hiroe 

Breathes  wild  sensation  through  the  Pythian  maid» 

With  hands  outstretch 'd,  he  offers  up  this  prayer: 

"  O  vanquisher  of  Python !  Seed  of  Jove, 
Whose  eleatherian  might  the  tyrant  dreads ! 
Bright  powY  of  day,  dispenser  of  that  fire 
Which  kindles  genius  in  the  human  breast ! 
Ood  of  that  light  diffusing  through  the  soul 
The  rays  of  truth  and  knowledge  1  Friend  to  man. 
His  monitor  pT6phetic !  O  admit 
Athenians,  anxious  lur  their  country's  weal. 
In  thb  her  day  of  peril  to  consult 
Thy  wisdom,  thy  protection  to  implore  ^' 

Her  tnpod  high  the  prophetess  ascends : 
Enthusiastic  motion  strains  her  form. 
In  flasha  rolls  her  eyeballs,  and  bespreads 
Her  agitated  front  xriih  floating  hair. 
Her  weigfit  a  laurel,  planted  nigh,  upholds. 
Which  she  embraees  $  her  convulsive  grasp 
Shakes  to  the  root  the  groaning  trunk,  the  boughs, 
The  datt'ring  foliage.     Forth  she  bursts  in  foam. 

**  Fly,  wretched  men,  to  Earth's  extremest  bound ! 
I  see,  I  see  th'  Acropolis  in  flames, 
Your  temples  crumble,  and  your  turrets  nod : 
I  see  the  blood  run  sable  through  your  streeli*'' 

All  unabaih'd,  the  hero  firm  replies: 
"  Yet  farther  speak.    Though  citadel  and  ianes 
Be  doom*d  to  ashes,  must  the  nation  fall  ? 
If  30,  instruct  thy  suppliants  how  their  fisU 
May  prove  most  gtorioos  in  the  sight  of  gods 
And  men." — The  Pythian  answers  with  a  look 
Of  pity,  soft'ning  her  tempestuous  rage : 

**  Ah  !  still  my  tongue  like  adamant  is  hard. 
MhmTa%  tow'rs  must  perish :  Jove  severe 
So  wills ;  yet  granting,  at  his  daughter's  suit. 
Her  people  refuge  under  walls  of  wood. 
Bat  shun  the  myriads  of  terrific  horse. 
Which  on  your  fields  an  eastern  Mars  will  range.'' 
She  ceas*d$  th*  Athenian  notes  her  answer  down : 
To  one,  the  most  entrusted  of  his  train, 
He  gives  the  tablet    "  Back  to  Athens  fly," 
He  sai4  ;  "  the  son  of  Neocles  alone, 
By  his  unbounded  ^Msulties,  can  pierce 
The  hidden  sense  of  these  mysterious  strains ; 
All  which  of  Xerxes  thou  hast  heard,  report: 
I  must  depart  to  Elis."— "  Biust  thou  go  V* 
Dejected  Timon  then :  *<  what  safiety  hero 
For  me  renaina  ?  Barbarians  will  return ; 
My  countrymen,  disheartened  as  befevs^ 
Roort  to  caverns.    Though  thejgod  hath  sar^ 
Hii  shrine,  the  rest  of  Pliocis  li^a  prey, 
BoBotia,  Locris,  Doris,  to  the  Iba 
Yet  what  have  I,  O  iEschylus !  to  dread } 
I  have  no  other  child  for  savage  force 
Toyiol^ie:  in  Amarantha  lost, 


My  joy,  my  hope  aro  vanish'd ;  and  the  hand. 
Which  lays  me  breathless,  will  befiiend  me  best" 

Th'  Athenian  hero :  **  Unmanly  is  despair, 
A  noxious  weed,  whose  growth,  my  Delphian  host* 
Let  courage  wither.    Phcsbus  hath  denounc'd 
The  waste  of  Athens.    Hopeful  I  forebode, 
Thafprouder  walls  and  battlements  will  lift 
Their  heads  for  ages ;  and  that  eye  of  Greece 
With  inextinguishable  ray  surpass 
Its  former  lustre.    Quit  this  dang'rous  places 
With  us  embarking:  borrow  help  from  Time, 
Safe  counsellor  to  Wisdom.    You,  the  race 
Of  holy  Delphi,  should  the  foe  return, 
Again  dispersing  to  your  caves,  rely 
On  your  protecting  god.    Not  vers'd  alone 
In  holy  rites,  in  arms  and  council  tried, 
A  ehtef  like  Timon  fame  forbids  to  hide 
His  digmty  in  caverns."— Hmon  here: 

"  Thou  shah  condoct  me,  thou,  my  friendly  star! 
Meantime  selected  messengers  I  send. 
The  needful  barks  at  Cinha  to  prepare." 

Novr  from  the  temple  uiider  Timon'S  roof    ' 
Admitted,  vig'rous  with  refection  due 
Of  rest  and  food,  to  Cirrha  they  proceed 
With  Artamanes.     Ready  are  the' barks, 
The  gale  propitious,  calm  the  wat'ry  plain: 
When,  like  the  feather'd  sojourners,  who  leave 
Their  late  abode  on  winter's  bleak  approach. 
To  wing  their  flight  for  climates  more  benign, 
Thesef  with  extended  canvass  quit  the  port, 
And,'doubIing  round  Aphaia,  cut  the  main 
To  sacred  Pisa.    On  their  way  the  harp 
Of  £schylus,  preluding  to  the  strain 
Which  on  his  banks  Alpheus  was  to  hear. 
Relieves  the  sailor  toiling  at  his  oar. 
Enchants  the  wind  retentive  of  the  sounds 
Wliich  harmonize  his  breath.    If  round  the  keel 
Of  sweet  Anon  dolphins  ever  phiy'd. 
Or  bUthsome  Nereids  to  the  pleasing  mood 
Of  Orpheus  danc'd,  while  Argo  plough'd  the  deep  ; 
They  now  had  felt  controlment  as  in  bonds. 
Not  on  their  pliant,  azure-glossy  fins 
Disporting  light,  but  rigid  with  amaze 
At  this  majestic  Muse.    Yet  sounding  verse. 
In  solemn  cadence  to  the  deep-ton'd  lyre. 
Which  could  the  boisterous  mariner  subdue. 
The  ear  of  Timon,  languid  by  despair. 
Rejects,  attentive  to  his  grief  alone. 
Which  sigbs  within.    Society  is  pain, 
Ev'n  with  his  friend.    A  solitary  couch 
He  seeks ;  recumbent,  not  reposing,  there 
Consumes  the  hours  in  pertinacious  woe, 
Which  sheds  no  tear.*    If  wearied  Nature  sinks, 
His  sleep  is  troubled ;  visions  of  the  night        ' 
Appal  his  spirit  i  startipg,  he  forsakes 
A  thorny  pillow ;  rushes  on  the  deck 
'V^th  lamentations  to  the  midnight  Moon. 
Alarm'd,  th'  Athenian  chief  approaching  seiz'd 
On  Timon's  hand ;  with  earnest  lookA  inquir'd 
Why  thus  complaining  he  disturbs  the  calm. 
From  his  own'  pillow  chasing  due  npote  ? 

"  Ah  !  I  have  seen  my  daughter*"  he  replies, 
'*  Have  seen  her  twice !"-^"  Where  seen  her  }^  all 

distress'd 
Th'  Athenian  questions. — "  On  a  rock  she  stood, 
A  naked  rock,"  the  parent  wild  exclaims  $ 
"  Unloos'd  her  zone,  dishevellM  was  her  hair; 
The  ravisher  was  nigh.    On  sight  of  me. 
Who  no  assistance  m>m  the  shore  could  reach, 
*  O  &ther,  fhther !  I  am  iham'd,  defioi^tr'd^ 


Bat  Ikere  wiO  end  my  sorrows  and  disgnujie  ;* 
She  said,  and  plong*d  precipitate.    I  saw 
Her  body  swallowM  by  the  jn^eedy  surge, 
Unwept,  deprived  of  sepulture,  to  float.*' 

"  Illusion  all !''  the  bard  consoling  spake ; 
The  phantom  offspring  of  distempered  sleep.*' 

"  A  second  time,"  the  frantic  sipe  pursues, 
'*  Did  Amarantha  meet  my  aching  sight ; 
Then,  Jike  an  eastern  concubine  attird. 
Her  head  was  blazoned  with  barbaric  gems ; 
With  golden  gloss  her  wanton  garment  wav'd : 
With  her  despoiler  hand  in  hand  she  walk'd, 
DisclaimM  her  father,  and  her  father*s  gods. 
Oh  then  1  wishM  her  on  the  wares  again. 
To  parch  in  winds,  or  sate  some  vulture's  beak !" 

The  youthful  captive  Artamanes,  rous'd. 
Stands  nigh  in  generous  tears.    To  him  the  bard : 

"  Ingenuous  Persian,  check  thy  tears,  and  lend 
Thy  hand  benign :  committed  to  his  couch 
Him  watch  and  succour." — Hourly  was  perform'd 
The  pious  office ;  noblest  Dclphians  round 
Assist  id  tears ;  while  now  the  moonlight  twice 
Banc'd  on  the  billows.    On  the  second  mom 
They  land  in  Elis.     Fame  had  gone  before. 
Promulgating  the  talour  which  ayeng*d 
The  Delphian  god,  prophetic  light  to  man, 
£y*n  more  than  Jove  in  Ammon^s  Libyan  shrine 
Or  Dodonean  groves.    A  shining  car 
Waits  on  the  shore ;  a  herald  there  salutes 
The  warrior  bard*     "  Divine  Athenian,  hail ! 
Hail,  righteous  captain  of  a  righteous  band ! 
These  olive  crowns  to  thee  and  them  I  bear; 
So  have  the  sage  Hellanodics  ordain'd. 
Who  to  their  just  tribunal  through  my  voice 
Invite  thy  presence."    ^chylils  receives 
The  victor's  chaplet,  and  ascends  the  car. 
Along  Alpheus  to  th'  Olympian  lists 
He  passes  through  spectators  all  array'd 
In  garlatids  ^oo,  and  niim'rous  like  the  flow'rs 
Embellishing  the  river's  fragrant  sides, 
Or  like  the  pebbles  in  his  murm'ring  bed. 

I'h'  approach  of  .£schylu8  is  known.     Between 
Two  rows  of  victors  in  their  olive  crowns 
He  o*er  the  sanded  area  greets  the  thrones, 
Where,  grac'd  with  sceptres  magisterial,  sat 
I'h'  Elean  judges.     Standing  on  the  car, 
To  them,  uprising  from  their  seats,  lie  spake : 

"  If  to  have  fought  for  Delphi  and  her  god 
Deserve  this  chaplet,  what  superior  praise 
To  him  is  due,  who  voluntary  died 
For  Lacedsmon  ?  But  he  claims  no  more 
Than  emulation  from  the  sons  of  Greece, 
IJke  him  to  save  tlieir  countries  and  their  laws. 
He  hath  his  honours  in  the  blciss'd  abodes  j 
From  him  I  come  deputed ;  hear  in  me 
Leonidas.     A  vision,  as  of  gods. 
To  me,  late  slumb'ring  on  Ilissus,  rose; 
In  semblance  rose  Leonidas,  begirt 
With  all  the  virtuous  partners  in  his  fieite. 
Before  me  Earth  divided;  through  the  cleft 
A  gushing  radiance  dimm*d  the  eye  of  noon. 
In  structure  all  of  diamond,  self-pois'd, 
Amid  redundant  light,  a  ciiariot  hang 
Triumphal.     Twelve  transparent  horses  brenth'd 
Beams  firom  their  nostrils,  dancing  beams  of  day 
Shook  from  their  manes.     In  hneaments  of  man, 
Chang*d  to  immortal,  with  a  shape  enlarg'd, 
A  stature  lengthened,  there  the  mighty  soul 
Of  Sparta's  king  apparent  shone.     His  wounds 
Shot  forth  a  starlike  splendour* .  Bound  in  cars 
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Triumphal  tob  arranged,  the  stately  fpritii 
Of  those  whom  virtue  led  to  share  his  doom^ 
And  consecrate  Thermopylae  to  fame. 
To  me  these  words  the  glorious  shape  addresa'd  f 

"  *  Go  to  the  sage  Hellanodics,  the  just 
Elean  judges  of  Olympian  palms : 
In  that  wide  conootirse  celebrate  my  death.  - 
Let  my  example  gen'rAl  Greece  inspire 
To  face  her  danger ;  let  the  Spartan  shield 
Protect  th'  Athenians,  else  I  died  in  vain'." 

Attention  mute  th*  Hellanodics  command : 
The  thick'ning  crowd  is  hush'd*  The  bard  procceda. 
While  inspiration  swells  his  copious  breast. 
Flames  in  his  eye,  and  thunders  firom  his  voice. 

Parnassian  Phoebus  he  invok'd,  the  pow>r 
Of  prophecy  and  song.     **  His  aid  is  due 
In  cele^tion  of  the  man  who  heard 
The  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  obey'd« 
A  kin^  derived  from  Hercules  must  die 
For  Laeedamon,    Who  obedient  heard  ? 
Leonidas :  he  left  his  household  gods. 
His  wife  belov'd,  his  of&pring ;  at  the  gate 
Of  Greece,  Thermopylae,  he  fought,  he  fell : 
With  him  what  heroes  ?  Alpheus,  Maron  bled. 
There  Agis,  there  Dieneces,  the  seer 
Megistias,  bold  Dtomedon,  the  youth 
Of  Dithyrambus,  Thespia^  hoary  chief, 
Demophilus  ;  fol*  you  they  all  expired : 
Rise,  Greeks,  revenge  their  fall !  in  that  revenge 
Your  laws,  your  manners,  and  religion  save. 
You  who  aspire  to  these  Olympic  wreatiis. 
The  brightest  guerdon  to  a  Grecian  brow, 
Yet  will  you  linger,  till  bari>aric  arms 
Annihilate  th*  Olympiad  ?  Not  to  die 
Leonidas  invites  ;  no,  Greeks,  to  live  ! 
Surmounting  foes  enervate  by  the  dread 
His  death  impress*d,  to  fill  your  cup  of  life 
With  virtuous  glory,  to  enjoy  your  hopes 
In  peace,  in  years  and  merit  then  mature 
Be  bis  companions  in  eternal  bliss." 

Such  was  the  substance ;  but  in  swelling  phrase 
At  large,  full  tide  of  poesy  and  z^al, 
Flow'd  hh  high-ton*d,  enthusiastic  soiig. 
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Th*  inspiring  measures  close.  "To  arms,  to  arms!" 

Innumerable  mouths  concurrent  sound ; 

"  To  arms,  to  arms!*'  reply  the  pillar*d  isles 

Of  Jove's  Olympian  temple :  down  his  banks 

To  distant  Neptune  glad  Alpheus  wafts 

The  glorious  clamour.     Through  th'  assembly  vast 

Meantime  an  elevated  form  is  seen. 

With  gracious  gesture,  animating  look. 

Approaching :  now  before  th*  Elean  thrones 

Of  solemn  judgment  he  majestic  stands. 

Known  for  the  man  by  Themis  plac'd  in  rank 

Above  his  fellow  mortals ;  archon  once 

Of  Athens,  now  an  exile  :  him  the  chief 

Among  the  grave  Hellanodics  address'd : 

"  Hail,  Arir-tides  !  On  th'  Olympian  games 
Thy  presence  throws  new  dignity :  what  crown 
Can  they  provide  to  equal  thy  desert  ? 
While  others  court  the  prize  of  strength  and  skill, 
Activity  and  valocir ;  in  the  lists 
Of  virtue  only  Aristides  strives. 
With  him  on -Earth  competitor  is  none ; 
Him*  Jove,  sole  perfect  judge  of  gods  and  meny 
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Can  recompeiue  alone.    He  scomf a1  views 

AmbitioQs  heroes,  who  assume  the  names 

Of  thunder-bearers,  vanquishers  of  towns. 

And  ramgers  of  kingdoms :  vain  attempt 

In  feeble  man  to  imitate  in  pow'r 

Th'  inimiuble  gods !  Ou  thee  he  casts  - 

An  eye  delighted ;  thee,  by  ev*ry  tongue 

Proclaimed  the  jtist ;  thee,  emulating  H*iav*n, 

'Where  mortals  may,  in  goodness.     Yet  our  voice 

Shall,  what  we  can,  decree  dispraise  to  those 

Whese  envy  wroogM  that  sacred  head  of  thine." 

**  Fosb^BT  that  censure/'  Arisddes  spake : 
*'  Though  liberty  may  err  through  jealous  care. 
That  jealous  care  far  oft*ner  saves  a  state 
11ian  injures  private  worth.     That  I  forgave 
My  cofidemnation,  be  my  witness,  Jove  1 
Whom  I,  departing  from  my  native  sinl, 
Imptor'd  that  Athens  ne'er  might  feel  the  loss 
OfAristides.    To  confirm  tliat  pray 'r  ■ 
I  have  employ  *d  my  exile ;  not  in  quest 
Of  splendid  refuge  in  the  courts  of  kings,  • 
But  tbro«igh  each  city  with  unwearied  steps 
Hare  pass*d,  exhorting,  stimulating  Greece 
To  bold  defence.     I  gladly  am  foresUllVl 
Htre  by  a  noble  conntryman,  whose  arm 
At  Marathon  was  fam'd,  whose  Attic  lays 
Immortalize  the  brave.     I  now  invoke, 
Not  with  leas  fervour,  though  in  humbler  phrase, 
The  patriots  there  triumphant  e*en  in  death, 
The  manes  of  Leonidas,  of  all 
Whose  generous  blood  new-spilt  in  freedom's  cause, 
Tbemiopyle  beholds,  to  spread  abroad 
Tbfir  glorious  spirit,  and  exalt  your  minds 
Above  the  sense  of  danger.    Now  the  weal 
Of  general  Greece  a  gen'ral  effort  claims.* 
March  to  the  plain,  ye  Doric  warriors  !  mount 
Your  decks;  th'  Athenians  with  united  arms 
Support,  no  longer  in  that  isthmian  fence 
Yoar  tnist  reposing.     Were  the  wall  of  brass, 
Were  adamant  tba  rampart,  if  the  pow^r 
Of  Athens,  once  extinguish'd,  leave  your  coasts 
Defenceless,  soon  to  Pelops'  isle  the  foe, 
like  death,  a  thousand  avenues  will  find.'* 

He  oeasM:  a  second  acclamation  rends 
The  sky  $  again  th*  Olympian  temple  groans 
In  replication,  and  Alphean  banks 
Reverberate  the  sound.    The  Attic  bard 
Meantime,  o'erspent  with  labour  of  the  mind 
And  voice  lowl  straining,  to  the  tnmqnil  p()reh 
Of  Jove  is  lightly  borne ;  nor  knows  the  bands. 
Benevolent  imd  pious,  which  sustain 
His  languid  burden;  till  these  friendly  words 
la  tones  remember*d  dissipate  bis  trance.^ 

**  Doth  JEschylus  forget  me  ?  O  recall 
Melissa's  brother,  and  O'ileua'  son. 
Whose  Locrian  hinds  at  one  auspicioos  hour 
Aansted  thy  bold  mariners  to  hurl 
Tb*  (Etaean  ruins  on  barbarian  heads. 
See  Meliboeus  off'ring  to  thy  lip 
The  stream's  refreshing  moisture." — Soon  restor'd, 
Th'  Athenian  thus :  "  Illustrious  Medoo,  hail ! 
How  feies  Melissa,  how  thy  native  land  ?" 

**  She  rests,  I  hope,  on  €Et|i  still  secure," 
Betoms  the  Locrian.  "  When  Laconia's  king 
Was  slain,  and  I,  commanded  to  retreat,    • 
Charged  with  a  solemn  notice  to  her  state. 
That  he  expir'd  obedient  to  the  laws; 
My  life,  devoted  to  avenge  his  blood, 
I  sav'd.    O'erpow'ring  Xerxes  soon  nednc'd 
The  loenaaa,  Dorian^  ev'ry  northern  Greek. 


In  time  my  fsth^'s  treasure'  I  remov'd. 
Which  with  a  hundred  followers  I  bore 
To  Lacedaemon.    There  indiiTrence  cold 
1  found  to  all  except  of  Pelops'  isle ; 
Attention  sole  to  build  an  isthmian  wall : 
Pausanias,  guardian  to  the  minor  king. 
Son  of  divine  Leonidas,  disdains 
Our  just  complaint:  the  Ephori  confine 
To  this  contracted  region  aJI  thejr  care, 
Save  Aemnestus.     Gen'rous  oft  he  moum'd ; 
In  vain  his  torpid  colleagues  he  reprov'd. 
Di^usted  there,  I  join'd  these  solemn  games. 
Where  in  contention  of  the  warlike  spear 
I  prov'd  a  victor.    Olive-bound,  my  head 
On  future  fields  its  freedom  shall  mainUin ; 
Else,  with  my  late  preserver's  fete  in  view. 
Shall  dying  roll  this  chaplet  in  the  dust" 

"  Repair  with  me  to  Athens,"  cries  the  bard. 
"  Sage  is  that  counsel,"  Aristides  near 
Subjoins:  "  time  presses:  .£schylus,  embark: 
T^ina's  hospitable  round  flipplies 
My  place  of  rest"— Now  swift  th'  Athenian  band. 
With  Medon's,  seek  their  Delphian  barks  again; 
While  Aristides  holds  an  inland  course, 
Still  to' his  country  meditating  good, 
Of  his  own  wrongs  forgetful.     As  he  roamed 
From  state  to  state,  his  eloquence  instill'd 
The  love  of  freedom,  honour  at  her  loss. 
Unchanging  hatred  to  monarchal  sway. 
With  concord,  valour,  fortitude,  and  zeal 
For  Greece  in  danger.     From  his  wonted  seat 
In  Heav'n,  so  Phoebus,  patient  and  resign'd. 
An  exile  wander'd  on  the  Earth  b^ow ; 
Beneficent  and  helpful,  there  diffu^d 
His  light  of  science ;  with  salubrious  skill 
Imparted  health,  and  taught  the  varied  use 
Of  lenient  roots  and  plants.    The  Delphian  keels 
Meantime  are  loosen'd  from  Elean  sands. 
With  sails  outstretch'd  for  Athens.     On  his  couch 
Still  Timon  lies  despairing  ;  neaj-  him  watch 
The  chiefs  humane :  in  kind  officious  care 
Th^  Persian  captive  from  his  forehead  wipes 
The  dews  of  anguish.    With  a  sudden  start 
Him  now  the  Delphian,  erring,  thus  bespolce» 

"  Oh  Alexander !  thou  hast  lost,  tny  son. 
Thy  dear  betroth'd,  the  land  of  Phocis  lost 
Her  noblest  virgin  !  Reach  my  arms — I  see 
The  ravisher  before  me :  though  he  frowns. 
Begirt  with  savage  multitudes,  my  sword 
Shall  reach  his  barbarous  heart"  Here  Medon  turns 
To  iEschylus :  "  The  sight  of  Delphi's  chief, 
So  nobly  excellent,  so  honour'd,  lov'd. 
By  all  resorting  to  consult  hii  god, 
A  sight  once  grateful,  pierces  now  my  soul 
With  agony.    How  oft  hath  music  sooth'd 
Distemper'd  bosoms !  Let  thy  tuneful  chords. 
Medicinally  sweet,  apply  their  aid." 

To  him  the  bard:  "  My  harmony  bis  ear 
But  late  rejected.    Melibeeus,  try 
The  softer  sounds  which  Pan  hath  taught  the  swains." 

'*  A  modulation  by  Meliksa  taught 
I  will  essay,"  th'  obedient  swain  replies. 

He  said,  and  lightly  touch 'd  his  warbling  flutes 
like  fountains  rilling,  or  mellifiuous  notes 
Of  birds,  a  soft  and  lulling  flow  attun'd 
The  ambient  air.    At  first  th'  afflicted  man 
Paus'd  in  attention,  soon  a  trickling  tear 
Bedew'd  his  beard  ;  the  remedy  was  chang'd 
To  paiu,  and  thus  he  recommenc'd  his  moan. 

*'  Thou,  Amarantha,  too  couldst  wake  the  soul 
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Of  mutie,  mettiBg  in  thy  pftMni'i  etr, 
Eefinitig  joyful  Masons,  or  tbe  hours 
Of  care  beguiling.    In  a  foreign  clime 
Hang  up  thy  harp,  sad  captive !  Let  thy  hand 
Forget  her  skill,  nor  cbann  harbarian  minds. 
3ut  hark !  I  hear  the  mfl^n.     *  Slave ! '  he  calls^ 
<  Resume  thy  harp :  some  chosen  h3rmn  of  Greece, 
Such  as  delighted  Pbcebus,  chant  to  me, 
Me  now  thy  god.\  O  Alexander,  fly. 
Redeem  thy  lore.    Apello^  who  oouldst  ^url 
Parnassian  summits  on  a  host  of  foes. 
Make  me  thy  instrument  of  wrath  !  My  nerves 
Convert  to  pierceless  adamant;  my  lauce 
Point  with  thy  Other's  lightning !  Me  thy  priest, 
Sprung  from  an  oM,  heroic,  sacred  line. 
Thou  shonldst  avenge.    But  vengeance  is  too  late  $ 
My  daughter  yields:  a  minstrel  to  her  lord. 
To  her  deflow'rer,  with  obsequious  art 
The  Grecian  choids  she  prostitutes,  and  smiles 
To  see  my  sufferings  V — During  this  distress. 
With  canvass  pressed,  the  squadron  bounds  along 
,  By  Coryphasium,  by  Messene^s  gulf 
In  Nestor's  Pylian  kingdom,  by  the  peak 
Of  Taenarus,  projecting  o'er  a  cave. 
Night's  gloomy  chamber,  fabled  to  descend 
Low  as  Plutonian  regions.    Thrice  the  mom 
Serenely  smil'd,  ere  Malea's  top  their  sails 
0*ershades,  Laoonian  promontory  bleak, 
The  residence  of  storms.    Five  distant  masts 
Are  now  descried;  when  ^chylus  bespake 
llie  Locrian  chief:  "Not  friendly  are  those  decks; 
Our  navy,  since  Thermopylae  was  forc*d. 
To  Salamis  reti^ng,  leaves  the  foes 
At  large  to  range  the  sea.    Thy  counsel  give  ; 
To  some  Laoonian  harbour  shall  we  steer. 
Or  wait  their  coming  ?''  Here  Oileus'  son: 

*'  Thon  art  my  leader;  thee  propitious  Mars 
On  land  and  main  with  equal  pow'rs  endues : 
How  can  I  counsel,  stranger  to  the  waves  ? 
At  thy  commandment  to  retreat,  or  fight, 
Behold  me  ready."—"  Tlien  by  Mars,*'  replies 
The  warrior  bard,  "  as  no  resistless  force 
Bears  down  against  us,  yet  insulting  hoists 
A  threat'ning  signal,  Delphians,  rest  the  oar; 
Provide  your  arms ;  Athenians,  Locrians,  arm  f  *' 

This  said,  his  pinnace,  lanch'd  in  haste,  convey  *d 
His  orders  round  to  form  th'  embattled  line. 
Six  were  the  vessels;  lo  I  a  stately  bark 
In  regal  pendants  leads  th'  opponent  van. 
As  when  a  vernal  sun's  precarious  beam 
Is  intercepted  by  a  sudden  cloud. 
Whose  turgid  folds  are  overcharged  with  hail ; 
Some  palace,  broad,  impenetrably  rooTd,  ' 
Defies  the  clatt'ring,  ineffectual  drift. 
Which  harmless  melts  away— so  flew  a  show'r 
Of  missive  arms,  of  arrows,  javelins,  darts, 
With  pebbles  whiriing  from  the  forceful  sling. 
On  Grecian  helms  and  implicated  shields ; 
But  Innocently  fell.    Now  side  to  side 
The  chieftains  grappled,  and  gigantic  Death 
To  either  deck  outstretchM  his  purple  feet 
Malignant  art  no  engine  hath  devis*d. 
To  man  destructive,  Tike  his  own  fell  hand 
In  serried  fight.    But  Slaughter  now  began 
To  pause  in  wonder,  while  the  Asian  chief, 
Whose  biazon-d  armour  beam'd  with  gold,  engag'd 
Cecropia's  hardy  vef  ran  foot  to  foot, 
With  falchion  falchion,  shield  encountering  shield. 
So,  in  the  season  when  lascivious  heat 
Bums  in  their  veins,  two  branching-headed  stags,   I 


Of  all  the  herd  competitors  for  Iway, 
Long  with  entangled  horns  persist  in  strife, 
Nor  yield,  nor  vanquish :  stand  in  gaze  the  reit. 
Expecting  which  by  conquest  shall  assume 
The  mastery  of  all.    Now  Timon,  rous'd 
With  MelibcDus,  and  the  captive  youth, 
Starts  from  his  pillow :  they  attain  the  poop. 
Which  instant  boarded  from  an  eastern  ship 
By  hostile  arms  is  held.    Brave  Medon  quiti 
His  former  station ;  iEschylus  he  leaves 
A  firm  defender  there:  his  falchion  keen 
Aloft  he  waves.    As  some  tremendous  shark. 
Who  with  voracious  jaws  resistless  foams 
Along  the  main,  and  finny  tribes  devour^ 
Or  drives  before  him  on  the  sun-bright  waves, 
Where  late  secure  they  wanton'd. — ^Medon's  migbt 
Prevailing  thus,  the  steerage  heaps  with  dead ; 
Though  not  in  time  victorious  to  retain 
Unhappy  Timon,  Melibosos  good. 
And  Artamanes,  not  unwilling  borne 
With  them  away  to  join  his  friends  again. 
Two  Delphian  vessels  their  auxiliar  beaks 
Present.    More  furious  had  the  contest  glow'd 
In  ev*ry  quarter ;  when  o'er  Maleao  cli& 
The  wind  began  to  howl,  the  troubled  sky 
To  flash  sulphureous,  menacing  a  storm. 
Such  as  Satumia  on  the  Dardan  fleet. 
Or  Neptune's  rage  for  Polyphemus  blind 
Dash'd  on  La<irtes'  much  enduring  son. 
The  squadrons  separate ;  to  the  shelt'ring  lee 
Of  Malea  steer  the  Grecians ;  while  their  foes 
Expatiate  o'er  the  roomy  sea,  to  shun 
The  local  tnmults  of  that  stormy  shore. 
And  hold  a  distant  course.    O'er  Timon's  iate 
Th'  Athenian  now  finds  leisure  to  lament 
With  Medon,  Medon  with  responsive  grief 
For  Melibceus.     By  return  of  dawn 
llie  waters  calm*d  invite  the  vig'rons  can 
To  reoommence  their  progress.    Coasdng  down 
Laoonia's  sea-beat  verge,  they  wear  the  day. 
Then  resting  moor  in  Cynosura*s  port. 
From  ^Sschylus  in  sighs  these  accents  broke: 

"  Here  iEsculapius  by  his  pow'rful  art, 
Which  dar^d  revive  departed  breath  ia  man. 
Offending  Pluto,  thunder-pierc'd  by  Jove, 
Lodg*d  his  own  clay  in  Cynosura's  mould. 

0  now  to  immortality  preferr'd. 

Kind  god  of  med'cine !  wonldst  thou  bear  my  nit, 
Thou  shonldst  restore  Leonidas,  to  warm 
Unfeeling  Sparta ;  then  thy  Delphian  sire 
The  menac'd  doom  of  Athens  would  revoke. 
Nor  I  besprinkle  with  indignant  tears 
Laconia's  shore.    O  Locrian  guest,  I  call'd 
Thy  welcome  feet  to  Athens :  thou  mayst  riew 
(For  so  the  oracle  to  me  denounc'd) 
Her  tow'rs  in  dust"—"  Minerva's  tow'rs  to  M 
Hath  Pbcebus  doom'd?"   the  Locrian  chief  ei- 

claim'd ; 
"  I,  who  have  lost  my  country,  3ret  can  find 
A  tear  for  Athens :  I  attest  the  gods. 
As  in  one  vessel,  /Bschylus,  we  steer 
Together  now,  thy  fortune  I  will  share; 
And  down  her  stream,  howe'er  the  tempest  rosr. 
With  thee  embarkd,  will  never  quit  thy  side." 
The  tragic  band  unbends  his  mournful  brow. 
Thus  answYing  s  "  Gen'rooi  Medon,  I  confess, 
Approaching  nearer  to  my  seat  of  birth, 

1  dropped  a  tear  of  anguish ;  Nature  wept 
At  sad'forebodings  of  destruction  there. 
But  know,  a  true  Athenian  ne'er  desponds : 
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AbafidofkM  by  allies^  oondemn^d  by  Hcav'n 
To  see  thnr  city  bbnut,  that  gallant  race 
WUi  yet  assert  thetf  liberty  j  wilt  save 
£v^  fiutfalesB  Sparta,  and  thy  home  redeem.'* 

This  said,  they  slept»  tiU  Morning  gives  her  sign 
To  weigh  the  anchors,  and  unfurl  the  sails. 
Aarora*s  third  appearance  tips  with  light. 
Of  rmeate  tincture,  spacious  walls  and  tow*TB 
Of  no  ignoble  dcy,  rising  clear 
From  shading  mkts  to  view.    The  poet  then : 

"  Lo!  M^on,  ftkir  TrcEsene;  rich  her  sod). 
Her  people  gen'rous,  to  Cecropia's  state 
lavkijably  faithfuL    See  that  isle 
Which  fronts  the  port  $  redundant  in  delights 
Of  art  and  nature,  though  of  circuit  small, 
Calauria  shows  her  rerdant  round  of  wood. 
Here  disembarking,  with  derotion  pure 
We  most  invoke  the  trident«bearing  god* 
This  isle  from  Phoebus,  Neptune  in  exchange 
For  Delphi  took.    Tbrioe  holy  is  the  soil. 
Deserving  reverence,  by  that  pow'r  belov'd. 
Who  shar*d  a  third  of  ancient  Satpm*!  reign, 
His  son  a  brother  to  Olympian  Jove* 
Here  shall  we  greet  some  wonder  of  her  sex. 
Hie  sacerdotal  maid.    Thszede's  laws 
One  of  her  noblest  daughters  in  her  bud 
£stablish  here  presiding,  here  confined  . 
To  priestly  functions,  till  the  genial  god  . 
Of  mairiage  hence  redeem  her,  grown  mature 
For  care  less  rigid,  and  a  tenderer  tie." 

The  heroes  land,  where  openii^  to  their  sight 
An  elevation  of  the  gnmnd,  attir'd 
In  flowY-enanielPd  turf,  displayed  the  fane 
Of  stractore  vast  in  maible :  brass  the  gates 
Uefulgencecast;  a  peristyle  sustained 
The  massy  roof;  huge  columns  on  their  heads 
The  crisped  Iblin^  of  Acanthus  bore. 
And  high  o'erioak*d  th'  impenetrable  shade 
WhKh  scieeiiM  the  island  round.  Perennial  springs 
Supplied  melodidni  currents  through  the  woodsy 
In  aitiicial  beds  of  pearly  conchs 
Akn^  the  sea-beat  margin  cnll'd  by  nymphs. 
The  temple's  chaste  attendants.    Unrestrain'd 
Here  flow'd  the  native  waters ;  there  confin'd 
By  maible  fountains,  win  th'  enchanted  eye 
To  shady-skirted  lawns,  to  opening  glades. 
Or  canopies  of  verdnre :  all  the  founts    ■ 
Were  grac'd  by  guardian  images  of  gods^ 
The  train  of  Neptune. — ^Lu!  the  gale  is  thrown 
Abroad ;  the  priestess,  lovely  in  her  shape 
Ae  viigiD  Tbc^  to  the  nuptial  arms 
Of  Peleus  led,  nkore  blooming  than  the  flow'rs 
Beneath  her  decent  step,  descends  the  slope : 
A  matron  staid,  behind  her,  sdemn  treads ; 
Close  to  her  side,  in  radiant  arms,  a  youth. 
Who  like  a  brother  of  the  Qraces  movefk 
His  head,  nacas'd,  discovers  auburn  locks 
CurI'd  thick,  not  flowing :  hi»sustaining  hand 
She,  rosy-floger'd,  to  her  own  adndts. 
He  seem*d  Apollo^  not  with  martial  fires 
Such  ae  on  lltan's  race  he  darted  keen. 
But  with  tb'  enamonr'd  aspect  which  he  wore 
When  Clymene  be  won,  or  Daphne  wooM : 
She  Cynthia,  not  a  huntress,  when  the  chase 
Of  m^ed  boars  hatft  flushed  her  eager  cheek, 
But  gently  stooping  from  an  argent  cloud, 
nhnnining  mount  Latmus,  while  she  vtew*d 
Her  lov'd  £ndymion,  by  her  magic  pow'r 
Eotranc'd  to  slumber.— £schylus  approach'd, 
ToiriiQmtbeyoatb:  "Great bard aqd warrior, hail!  i 


Whose  valiant  deeds  on  Artemisium's  flood. 
In  that  first  coofiict  with  barbarian  fleets, 
I  strove  to  copy :  there  was  all  my  praise. 
Me  Trorzen's  leader,  from  my  post  remote. 
Thou  see*st :  forbear  to  wonder,  aod  attend. 
Thy  Athens  now  is  desolate— >relaa 
lliat  anxious  brow — ^ber  constancy,  her  zeal 
For  general  freedom,  elevate  her  name 
Beyond  all  triumphs.     Her  discerning  chief, 
Tbemistoclefc,  interpreting  the  words 
Of  Pythian  Phoebus,  pn>v*d  that  ships  alone, , 
The  fleets  of  Athens^  were  the  wooden  walls 
Of  refuge.    All  persuaded,  sires  and  Bods, 
With  mothers,  daughters,  cheerfully  forsook 
Their  native  roofs.     Lo!  Salamis  o'erflows 
With  your  illustritxis  people;  through  her  townf 
iEgina  swarms;  to  multitudes  myself 
Have  been  conductor;  in  Trcszenian  homes, 
By  cordial  invitation,  they  reside. 
To  each  a  daily  stipend  by  a  law 
They  find  allotted,  schools  with  teachen  fill'd. 
That  not  unlettered  from  Thezene't  walls 
The  sons  of  learned  Athens  may  depart, 
When  victory  to  come  rebuilds  her  tow*rs. 
With  thee  heboid  me  ready  to  embark 
For  Salamis  again,  where  anchored  lies 
The  whole  confederated  fleet    I  leave 
My  Aripbilia,  this  my  dear  betroth'd. 
To  fight  my  country's  battles ;  but  return, 
I  trust  in  Mars,  more  worth^^  of  her  love ; 
To  her  and  Neptune  I  hut  now  jeonsign*d 
The  most  ennobled  of  Athenian  dames. 
Ha !  see  on  yonder  beach  the  form  divine 
Of  Aristides,  newly  wafled  o'er 
From  Troczen :  thither,  not  unbid,  he  came 
From  his  late  virtuous  progress,  in  our  bounds 
Throiigh  willing  minds  sage  counsel  to  diffuse^ 
His  own  exterminated  friends  cOMole." 

Cleander  finished.    Soon  th'  arrival  known 
Of  Aristides  from  the  temple  caird 
The  Attic  dames,  irom  ev'ry  puriieu  n^r, 
Who  with  their  xshildrea  in  assembly  throng 
Around  him.     Silent  tears  confess  bis  loss 
To' them  and  Athens.    His  benignant  mould 
By  sympathy  had  melted  into  grief; 
If  witdom,  ever  pt^esent  in  his.  soul, 
Had  not  his  long'tried  constancy  upheld 
To  their  Jiehoof.    Environed  by  the  troop 
Of  lovely  mourners  stood  the  godlike  man. 
Like  some  tall  cedar  in  a  garden  placed. 
Where  glowing  tufts  of  flow'rs  and  fiorid  plants 
Once  bloom'd  around;  now,  sear'd  by  scorching 

blasts, 
In  faded  colours  pine.    In  look,  in  phrase 
Humane,  he  spake :  '*  Be  comforted,  and  hear 
My  voice  applaud  Themistocles,  my  foe, 
Whose  counsels  have  preserv*d  you.  But  what  praise 
Is  yours,  O  glories  of  the  tender  sex ! 
Who  brave  the  floods,  without  a  murmur  leave 
Your  native,  dear  abodes  for  public  good  ! 
Ye  ornaments  of  Greece,  the  pride  and  boast 
Of  happy  fothers,  husbands,  brothers,  sons  !*' 

As  yet  unseen,  Euphemia  froita  the  rest 
Impatient  stepp'd,  his  mother.    At  her  sight. 
The  best,  the  greatest  of  mankind  inclines 
Before  the  auth'ress  of  his  being,  torn 
As  some  celestial  to  the  rev'rend  form 
Of  Cybele,  progenitrix  of  gods. 
Her  aged  arms  extending,  she  began : 
Thy  moderation  a^rgravates  the  coiM 
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Of  Athens.    Sod,  remember,  when  thou  bad*8t 
Our  hoiuehold  gods  farewell,  thy  parting  prayer; 
That  Athens  never  might  regret  the  lo» 
Of  Aristide;!.    Righteous  man  I  then  first 
The  righteous  powers  denied  a  pray'r  of  thine'; 
Who  with  inflicted  vengeance  for  thy  wrong 
Have  sorely  taught  Athenians  to  lament 
In  thee  their  safety  banish'd." — "  Mother,  eease," 
He  quick  replied ;  *'*  control  presumptuous  thoughts ; 
Let  such  uncomfortable  words  no  more 
Be  heard  by  these  already  plunged  in  woe : 
It  is  Laconia,  who  her  aid  withholds^ 
Cecropian  tribes  afflicts.    But,  noble  dames, 
In  this  asylum  sojourning 'awhile. 
Trust  your  ovn merits,  and  a  guardian  god; 
The  sons  of  Athens  on  bis  own  domain 
He  will  exalt  by  conquest,  soon  transport 
Her  daugbterftback  to  liberty  and  peace: 
From  him  tha^  grace  continue  to  deserve, 
By  resignation  to  his  brother  Jove, 
Who  loves  the  patient."— ^As  on  lands  adust 
By  hot  solstitial  rays,  when  genial  clouds. 
In  season  due  unbosoming  their  stores 
Of  kindly  rain,  new  dress  the  pasture  brown ; 
Again  the  flowrets  on  the  meadows  spring ; 
O'er  meadows,  fresh  in  verdure,  youthftil  steeds, 
Led  by  the  parent  females,  joyous  botmd, 
The  heifers  gambol,  kids  and  lambkins  dance. 
The  birds  in  dripping  bow'rs  their  plumes  repair. 
And  tune  their  choral,  gratulating  throats — 
So  consolation  from  his  blameless  mouth. 
With  looks  benevolent,  in  soothing  tones 
Relieves  dejection.     Soft  composure  smooths 
Kach  matron's  forehead ;  virgins  smile  around ; 
With  sprightly  feet  the  children  beat  the  turf. 
Him  as  their  father  hail  in  shrill  delij^ht 
Not  so  his  own  two  daughters :  infants  young, 
A  dying  mother's  pledge,  Buphemia's  charge. 
His  sidie  they  leave  not,  flinging  to  his  knees 
Like  woodbines  sweet  about  some  stately  tree; 
He  kiss'd,  he  bless'd  them,  but  bontrol'd  his  tears. 

Now  tow'rds  the  bay  with  JEschylus  he  turns ; 
Cleander  follows.    Ariphilia  mute 
Stands  fix'd  in  tears ;  as  Niobe,  oongeal'd 
By  grief  to  marble,  through  its  ocaing  pores 
Distiird  sad  moisture,  trickling  down  unlieard. 
On  Sipylus  the  nymphs,  by  pity  calPd, 
llie  weeping  rock  environed ;  so  the  train, 
^Who  minister  in  Neptune's  sacred  dome. 
Enclose  their  priestess,  whom  her  matron  sage 
Leads  from  Oleander's  oft  reverted  sight* 
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O'er  his  own  squadron  soon  Troszene's  chief 
Hath  reassum'd  command;  the  rest  embark 
Aboard  the  Delphian.    iEsohylus  then  spake : 

**  To  Salamis  we  hoist  returning  sails : 
S9y»  Aristides,  shall  my  voice,  cf  weight 
Among  the  tribes,  solicit  thy  recall } 
Our  country  wants  that  helpful  band  of  thine«" 

"  No,"  Aristides  answers,  "  this  again 
Might  waken  faction ;  let  tlse  monster  sleep. 
ThemistocJes  directs  united  minds. 
In  him  con6ding :  not  the  stock  revived 
Of  all  Cecropia's  heroes  since  her  birth. 
Could  like  this  union  prop  the  Attic  state. 
Brave  too  the  son  of  Neocles,  expert, 
pool,  politic;  his  t^enUs  will  uphold 


The  public  safety  for  his  own  renown. 
May  he  eajof  a  glory  so  acquired ! 
My  secret  counsels  fVom  £gina's  isle 
Shall  not  be  wanting:  for  my  country^s  sake^ 
Which  I  forgive,  him,  author  of  my  wrongs. 
My  utmost  eflbrts  shall  advance  to  fame.'' 

The  gulf  Saronic  now  admits  their  keel. 
By  Epidaurus  coasting,  they  attain 
The  cape  of  high  Spirenm,  which  o'eriooks 
£gina.    Ouided  by  Aurora's  light, 
Th'  illustrious  exile  on  that  isle  they  land ; 
Thence  veering,  steer  for  Salamis.    These  words 
Now  break  from  Medon ;  "  Silent  have  I  gaz'd 
On  Aristides,  shortly  must  behold 
Themistodes ;  Athenian  friend,  explain 
Between  such  men  what  cause  produc'd  their  feuds." 

**  Their  diff'rent  merits,"  fschylus  replied, 
"  Rais'd  emulation  in  their  younger  days. 
A  soldier's  part  they  gallantly  achiev'd 
In  the  same  rank  at  Marathon ;  I  saw, 
Admir'd  their  valour.    For  distinction  high 
In  pow'r  and  fame,  Themistodes  bath  us'd 
His  numerous  virtues ;  Aristides  walk*d 
In  virtuous  paths,  alone  by  virtue  mov*d ; 
For  him  his  justice  hath  a  title  gainM 
Of  Just    The  son  of  Neocles,  inilam'd 
By  envy,  stirr'd  the  peopled  jealous  fear 
Against  his  rival  to  assert  a  law. 
Where,  by  inscription  of  his  name  on  shells, 
A  dtizen  so  potent,  that  his  will 
Seems  only  wanting  to  subvert  the  state. 
Is  by  concurrence  of  six  thousand  hands 
Doom'd  for  ten  years  to  absence  from  thdr  boandsi 
Without  disgAice  or  mulct    Among  the  tribes 
Themistodes  hath  since  obtained  a  sway 
Which  might  incur  the  rigour  of  that  law; 
Yet  by  the  gods  his  influence  supreme 
He  at  this  crisis  gallantly  employs 
To  save  the  public — lift  thy  wond*riiig  eyes ! 
The  whole  confederated  fleet  of  Greece, 
Pour  hundred  gallics,  bulwark  all  the  round   . 
Of  Salamis :  one  animated  mass 
That  island  shows ;  from  swarms  of  either  sex. 
And  ev'ry  age>  dales,  hillocks  seem  to  heave 
With  undulating  motion."-^His  disoonrse 
Gos'd  with  his  voyage :  on  the  furrowM  sands 
Of  Salamis  the  vessels  rest  thdr  keels; 
Where  living  waters  from  a  copious  spring 
Discharge  their  bubbling  current    On  a  smooth, 
But  gently-shelving  ^een,  pavilions  rose ; 
One  from  the  rest  sequester'd,  under  shade 
Of  oaks  above,  was  neighbour  to  the  fisne 
Of  Tdamonian  Ajax,  hero  known 
At  Troy :  the  Attic  phalanx  then  he  jdn'd. 
By  Athens  honour*d  since  with  rites  divine. 

This  tent,  by  ensigns  of  command  in  front 
Adom'd,  Themistodes  possessed :  alone 
He  now  remained ;  astificer  sublime 
Of  great  expedients,  in  the  greatest  storms 
Which  rock  a  state,  he,  politic  and  firm. 
In  manly  strife  with  Fortune  when  she  frown'd. 
Whene'er  she  smilM  her  favour  to  secure — 
He  now,  to  feed  his  enterprising  soul. 
Successes  past  enumerating  sat. 
Thus  in  a  glow  of  thought:  '*  While  others  dream'd 
Of  rest  and  safety  permanent  in  Greece, 
I  firom  the  day  of  Marathon  presaged 
The  war  begun,  not  finish'd ;  I,  in  time. 
Exhorted  Athens  to  construct  her  fleet, 
A  destined  refuge ;  for  th«  sail  and  oar,    . 
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The  shrouds  and  rudder,  I  her  lusty  youth 
Prepar'd  ^  ere  yet  the  Hellespont  was  bridg'd, 
I  cor'd  intestise  feuds  distracting  Greece ; 
When  Fate  removM  Leonidas  from  Earth, 
My  penetration,  iathoming  the  depths 
Of  ocean,  like  fiiturity  foresaw 
Lacooia's  sloth ;  yet  undismay'd  I  formed 
The  mighty  plan  to  save  th*  Athenian  state, 
By  yielding  Athens  to  baiharian  flames, 
liiat  1  ought  plead  the  mandates  of  a  god, 
I  won,  by  secret  gifts,  the  Pythian  maid 
An  oracle  to  render,  which  I  fram*d  ; 
1^*  interpretation  to  enforce,  that  shi^s 
Were  wooden  walls,  Minerva's  priest  I  gain'd 
Among  the  people  to  imprint  belief 
By  feign*d  portents,  and  all  religion's  craft. 
That  to  the  sea  their  deity  was  fled, 
Th'  Acropolis  deserting.    .Thus  at  will 
This  restive,  fierce  democracy  1  sw^y 
For  tbeir  salvation,  and  my  own  behoof 

In  powV  and  lustre" Interrupting  here 

His  eagle  vanity  in  lofty  soar, 

The  warhor-poet  and  O'lleus'  son 

Appear.     Sereiie  and  vacant  he  descends 

At  once  to  afibbility  and  ease ; 

As  fintmi  his  airy  tow'r  the  lark,  who  strikes 

Heav'n's  highest  concave  with  his  matin  trill, 

His  pinions  shots,  and  tranquil  drops  to  Earth. 

Of  Aristides,  .£schylus  he  knew 

The  friend  approved ;  him  courteous  he  salutes: 

"  Thy  eloquence  and  arms,  the  gcn'ious  toils 
Of  Aristides  too,  have  reach'd  my  ear 
By  late  intelligence.     Thus  far  at  least 
You  have  prevailed ;  this  navy  is  enla(g*d 
By  squadrons  new  from  various  Grecian  states. 
h  not  this  Medcm  ?  Honoured  in  thy  sire. 
More  in  thy  own  deservings,  my  embrace 
Accept ;  accept  the  welcome  of  this  tent" 

Mjrronides  now  joins  him,  mighty  chief.! 
The  desthn'd  scourge  of  Thebes ;  Xanthippns,  soon 
At  Mycale  to  conquer ;  in  his  band 
Young  Pericles,  that  future  star  of  Greece; 
Then  Cimon,  fated  on  the  land  and  main 
To  gather  palms  in  one  triumphant  day^ 
Subaltern  warriors  to  the  prudent  son 
Of  Neocles.     Saluting  these,  he  spake : 

«  My  gallant  fellow-citizens,  you  come 
To  ieam  the  issue  of  this  day's  debate 
In  general  cotinciL    Wtsely  did  we  cede 
To  ^MTtan  Eurybiades  command ; 
The  diffVent  squadrons  to  their  native  ports* 
Had  else  deserted.     Irksome,  I  confess, 
This  acquiescence ;  but  occasion  looks 
Disdainful  back  on  him  who  lets  her  pass ; 
Yon  have  embrac*d  her.    Yielding  to  the  Gveeks, 
Yon  fix  their  station  here,  the  numerous  foe 
In  narrow  straits  between  P^yttalia's  isle 
And  Salamis  to  faoe.*   Can  he  possess. 
Who  sees  a  treasure  scattered  on  the  gfround. 
Unless  he  stoop  ?  So  prostrate  in  your  sight 
JJes  Greece,  that  precious  treasure.    Can  you  rule 
Before  you  save  ?  On  union  safety  grows. 
Besigning  now  an  empty  name  of  pow*r, 
Your  moderation,  winning  grateful  states. 
Will  to  your  own  a  real  sway  procure 
Of  long  duration.     Lacedxmon's  pride. 
Her  bat  allies  abandoning — a  force 
Of  ten  weak  vessels  sparing  to  a  fleet, 
Where  Attic  bands  unfurl  two  hundred  sails— 
§i^\  pay  hereafter  retribatioo  full 
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To  you,  Athenians,  out  of  ashes  rais'd 
From  her  to  wrest  ascendancy  in  Greece. 

Not  sweetest  music  lulls  the  melting  soul 
Beyond  his  artful  eloquence,  which  soothes 
Their  warm,  their  injur'd  virtue.    They  reply : 

"  To  thee,  not  Sparta,  cheerful  we  submit. 
Our  leader  sole ;  thou  judge  and  act  for  all/* 

Now  to  his  frugal  Attic  meal  they  sat; 
Where  .^schylus  and  Medea,  each  in  turn 
Unfolding  amply  his  adventures,  won 
Attention :  pleasing  information  charm'd 
Deluded  time,  till  midnight  prompted  sleep. 
.    Thus,  after  labours  past,  the  martial  bard 
His  countrymen  rejoin'd.    The  hostile  ships. 
Which  gave  him  battle  under  Malea*s  cape, 
Veer'd  for  the  straits  Eubcean,  where  the  fleet 
Of  Asfa  moorM.     Subsiding  on  their  way. 
The  wind  grants  leisure  for  the  Persian  chief 
To  view  the  captives.    Artamanes  steps 
Before  the  rest :  on  sight  of  Caria*s  queen. 
Great  Artemisia,  who  commanded  there,. 
His  cheek,  with  recollection  of  his  sire 
To  her  so  late  perfidious,  reddens  warm. 

She  first  to  him  :  "  Argestes  could  behold 
Me  worsted,  long  resisting  adverse  fate 
On  fom'd  Thermopylss's  disastrous  field ; 
My  danger  he  enjoy'd :  his  rei»cued  son. 
Whose  growing  merit  wins  observnnt  eyes, 
I  see  with  gladness ;  welcome  to  my  deck ! 
But  who  is  he,  disconsolate  in  mien  ? 

0  reverend  man  of  sorrows,  lift  thy  head ! 
From  Artemisia  no  dishonour  fear. 

He  makes  no  answer — Artamanes,  speak." 

The  youth  replies:  "  Hb  name  is  Timon,  chief  " 
And  priest  in  Delphi ;  on  our  inroad  there, 
My  brother,  Mithridates,  snatch 'd  away 
From  his  paternal  breast  a  noble  maid. 
An  only  child.     His  mind  is  darken'd  since 
By  frenzy ;  my  compassion  his  distress 
Hath  ever  tended,  fervent  now.  implores 
Thou  wouldst  commit  him  to  my  grateful  cares 
Myself  am  debtor  to  indulgent  Greeks." 

In  smiles  the  princess  answer'd :  *'  Gen'rous  youth ! 
Cooldst  thou  pn^ect  him,  I  would  trust  thy  care; 
But  those  deform'd  by  ignominious  deeds 
May  exercise  in  malice  stronger  pow^r 
Than  thou  in  goodness :  fur  the  present  lay 
Th'  unhappy  Delphian  on  a  bed  of  rest" 

Beside  her  waits  Aronoes,  high  in  trust, 
A  hoary  senior,  freedman  of  her  sire. 
On  Melibceus,  on  the  queen,  he  fix*d 
Alternate  looks ;  then  earnest  him  address'd  :    ^ 

'<  O  thou  of  noble  frame,  in  lowly  garb, 
Speak  whence  thou  com'st,  thy  own,  thy  father's 

name. 
What  region  gave  thee  birth  }  Did  Nature  print. 
Or  some  disaster,  on  thy  cheek  that  mark } 

1  am  not  curious  from  a  slender  cause." 

The  swain  replied :  "  From  Nature  I  derive 
That  mark ;  of  parents,  of  my  native  seat. 
Within  this  breast  no  traces  now  survive ; 
In  childhood  stol'n'by  pirates,  I  was  sold 
(Heav'n  there  was  gracious)  to  the  best  of  men: 
Full  thirty  annual  suns  have  since  elaps'd. 
He  oft  apprisM  me,  that  my  infant  lips 
In  Gi-ecian  accents  would  repeat  the  names 
.Of  Lygdamis  and  Dirce ;  so  I  styl'd 
Myisire  and  mother." — "  O  imperial  dame, 
Thyself  the  seed  of  Lygdamis,"  exclaimed 
The  ancient  man,  **  if  circumstance  be  proofs 
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He  is  thy  brother^  Haliartas,  stoPn 

Within  that  period  from  thy  father's  towV 

Washed  by  the  waves,  that  fiur  abode  retired. 

Halicaniassas  moumM  the  dire  event. 

He  is  thy  likeness.    I,  preferred  to  rule 

Thy  father's  household;  I,  whose  faithfal  arms 

So  oh  the  infant  Haliartus  bore. 

So  oft  with  eyes  delighted  have  perused 

That  object  dear,  I  never  can  forget 

That  signal  mark,  coeval  with  his  birth. 

Distinguishing  thy  brother.'* — Pensive,  mute, 

Uncertain  rests  the  qu«?en.     He  still  proceeds: 

**  Behold  thy  son,  Leander,  melts  in  tears ! 
It  is  the  t4>ach  of  Nature  hath  iinclosM 
That  tender  spring.'' — ^To  him  the  regal  dame : 

"  Old  man,  thou  know'st  I  honour,  I  confide     - 
In  thy  untainted  faith.     All  strange  events, 
Dress'd  in  affecting  circumstance,  excite 
These  soft  emotions ;  such  in  ev*ry  breast 
Should  rise,  but  not  decide.    Pure  truth  is  built 
Not  on  our  passions ;  reason  is  her  base. 
Him  to  accept  my  brother,  needs  more  proof; 
But  to  his  manly  and  ingenuous  looks 
I  render  homage.     Let  him  case  his  limbs 
In  Carian  steel,  and  combat  near  my  side; 
Let  deeds  illustrate  an  exalted  mind  ; 
Then,  whether  kin  or  alien  to  my  blood, 
He  like  a  brother  shall  obtain  regard 
From  Artemisia.** — Mclibceus  here: 

'*  Endear'd  'to  heroes  of  O'llean  race, 
I  claim  with  none  alliance ;  I  have  liv'd 
With  them  in  joy,  from  ignorance  been  raised 
By  them  to  knowledge,  from  the  lowly  state 
Which  Heav*nlB  deciding  providence  ordain'd. 
To  their  deservM  regard,  my  utmost  wish. 
To  them  restore  me ;  I  request  no  more 
From  deities  or  mortals.    Case  my  limbs 
In  Carian  armour  splendid  as  thy  own, 
Ne*er  shait  thou  see  me  combat  near  thy  side 
Against  the  Grecians.    Place  of  birth,  or  blood 
Of  noblest  dye  in  kindred,  quite  estrang'd 
By  time  and  fortune,  1  reject  for  Greece; 
Greece,  my  khid  nurse,  the  gaardian  of  my  youth. 
Who  for  my  tutors  did  her  heroes  lend. 
Hy  dear  afiections  ail  are  center'd  there, 
My  gratitude,  my  duty." — By  the  hand 
She  grasps  the  gallant  captive,  and  proceeds: 

"  Thy  sentiments  are  noble,  they  bespeak  ^ 

The  care  of  heroes;  thy  release  my  hopM 
Forbid,  my  tend'rest  wishes ;  to  constrain 
Thy  presence  here,  while  we  assail  thy  firiends, 
I  scorn.     Aronces,  lanch  a  nimble  skiff; 
On  him  attendant,  reach  Nicsea's  walls. 
For  him  transport'  a  suit  of  arms  complete ; 
Nor  let  unhappy  Timon  want  thy  care. 
Thee,  Greek  or  Carian,  brother,  fHend,  or  foe, 
Whate*er  thou  prov*st  hereafter,  I  will  greet 
Again,  my  heart  so  promiits  me;  I  require 
No  plighted  word,  no  token ;  ere  we  meet 
Once  more  at  least,  thon  wilt  not,  I  confide. 
Thou  canst  not  harbour  such  a  thought  as  flight 
From  Artemisia.^' — Meliboens  look'd 
Integrity;  he  felt  too  full  for  words, 
And  sees  her  thoughtful  and  perplex'd  retire. 

Aronces  now  on  Artamancs  calls ; 
With  him,  and  either  captive,  he  embarks ; 
Of  Carian  arms  he  lodges  on  the  poop 
A  rich-embla2on'd  suit    The  pinnace  light 
Along  the  shore;  from  cvYy  foe  secure^ 
Skims  (/er.  the  waters  with  distended  sails, 


Swift  as  a  vig'rous  stag  who  falears  no  cry 

Of  dogs  or  men,  but  o'er  the  champaign  greeo 

Or  valley  sweeps,  to  glory  in  his  speed 

And  branching  antlers.    On  the  form  and  port 

Of  Melibceus  long  Aronces  fed 

His  eager  eye,  unsated  with  delight; 

At  last  he  spake  >  **  My  lord,  Nlcaea'c  fort, 

A  garrison  of  Xerxes,  will  aff^d 

A  refuge  kind,  till  Caria's  queen  her  sail 

Of  visitation  hoists ;  the  setting  Sun 

Will  see  ray  lord  safe  landed  in  the  cove.*' 

"  That  splendid  title  thou  dost  ill  bestow 
On  my  condition,'*  Meliboous  then.  ' 

7o  whom  Aronces :  "  Oh,  thou  art  my  lord. 
Thou  art  the  son  of  Lygdamis  1  My  heart. 
Old  as  I  am)  ezperienc'd  in  events. 
Without  a  cause  to  such  excess  of  joy  f join'd 

Would  ne'er  mislead  me." — "  Honest  hearts,'*  re- 
The  other,  **  oft  are  credulous,  and  lead 
The  mind  to  errour;  art  thon  sure,  my  friend. 
That  I  am  no  impoator,  who  hath  heard 
Of  Lygdamis  and  Dyrce,  and  apply 
Their  names  to  fedsebeod  ? " — "  HaliartnSk  no  !* 
Exclaims  Aronces;  "  I  before  me  see 
My  nnble  master,  Lygdamis,  restored ; 
Such  as  be  was  when  thou,  his  child,  was  lost* 
Oh  !  lend  attentk>n— lo !  the  winds  are  stilt. 
The  sea  unruffled,  while  my  tongue  begins 
A  tale  which  once  with  horrour  pierc*d  my  son]. 
But  in  thy  hearing  rapt*rous  I  repeat : 

"  Haiicamassits  gave  thy  father  birth, 
Her  ipost  illustrious  citizen ;  with  twins 
Thy  mother's  bed  was  bless'd  ;  thy  sister  one^ 
T'hat  Artemisia,  glory  of  her  sex,     . 
BflM0w*d  in  marriage  on  the  Carian  king; 
Tlioo  art  the  other.    Oft  thy  sire  abode 
Within  a  tow^  delightful,  but  remote, 
Wash'd  by  the  billows  ;  one  disastrous  day. 
As  thou  wast  tripping  on  the  silver  sands. 
Thy  nurse  attending  with  some  faithful  slaves, 
A  troop  of  pirates  landed ;  all  thy  train 
Defe^dmg  thee  were  kiU'd,  or  wounded  sunk 
Disabled  on  the  beach;  with  varknis  spoil, 
From  those  unguarded  borders,  they  oonveyVi 
Aboard  their  vessels  thee  their  richest  prize.** 

Aronces  paus'd.— »From  Timon,  listing  by. 
This  exclamation  broke:  ^  My  daughter  too 
May  be  recover'd !" — Artamanes  here: 

"  Myself  redeemed  from  capture,  pledge  my  friitk 
That  I  will  struggle  to  restore  thy  child." 

Night  dropp'd  her  dusky  vdl ;  tiie  pinnaoe  gain'd 
Nicaea,  hocnttA  fortren,  seated  nigh 
Thermopyla;  ensuing  mom  proclaims. 
By  shouts  and  clangour,  an  approac^hing  host. 
That  gate  of  Greece,  by  Lacedaemon's  king 
So  well  maintain'd,  defenceless  now  admits 
Unchecked  barbarian  inroads :  thus  a  mound 
By  art  constructed  to  restrain  the  sea, 
Or  some  huge  river's  course,  neglected  loaf. 
And  unsustainM  by  vigilance  and  care, 
Aflbrds  a  passage  new  to  whelming  floods. 
Whose  surfrMse  hides  fertility  in  waste; 
Till  some  sagacious  architect  <^»pose 
To  Nature's  violence  a  skill  divhie, 
Prescribing  where  tb'  obedient  wave  shall  flow. 

To  his  companions  Artamanes  spake, 
As  in  their  sight,  extended  from  a  tow'r, 
Thermopylsa  in  torrents  from  its  mopth 
Pours  mingled  nations :  **  See  MardoniuS  there. 
The  son  of  Gobryas,  author  of  this  war. 
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The  Bow*r  of  Asia'g  captains.    At  the  time 
We  first  attacked  thisi  peas,  with  niAn'rous  baodB, 
A  distant  range  of,  Maoedon  and  Thrace 
He  was  detach'd  to  ravage  and  subdue. 
Triumphant  now  returning.     Friends,  farewell ! 
Him  I  must  follow.    Timon,  may  the  light 
Of  Mithra  shine  propitious  on  my  days 
As  I  protect  thy  daughter,  and  restore, 
If  Fate  so  wills,  her  spotless  to  thy  arms.** 

These  words,  relumining  with  hope,  composed 
"Hie  clouded  soul  of  Timon.    Swift  the  youth, 
In  Tigoar  issuing  through  the  portal,  mix'd 
Among  his  native  friends :  a  blithsome  steer, 
At  op'niog  dawn  deliver'd  from  the  stall, 
Thus  o'er  the  flow'ry  pasture  bounding,  joins 
The  welt-known  herd.    Mardonins  him  receiv'dy 
Foe  to  Avigestes,  cordial  to  his  son, 
Mardonios  all-commanding,  all  in  irame^ 
In  oervDQS  limbs  excelling,  like  that  bull 
Who  stemmed  the  billows  with  his  brawny  chest. 
Who  oa  his  bock  of  silver  whiteness  bore 
Eiirapa's  precious  weight  to  Cretan  strands. 
Himself  a  god  transformM.    New  martial  pow'is 
Are  here  from  Haemns,  from  Pangean  snows. 
A  Greek  in  lineage,  Alexander  here, 
Young  sov'reign  o'er  barbarians,  leads  to  war 
His  Macedonian  troops.    To  Athens  bound 
By  motoal  hospitality,  he  lov*d 
That  geo'rous  city  ;  now,  by  force  compell'd,    • 
He  arms  against  her.     But  persuasive  love. 
The  cluunn»  and  virtues  of  a  Grecian  feir. 
Will  wake  remembrance  of  his  Grecian  race, 
To  better  counsels  turn  his  youthful  mind. 

That  Asia's  king  wa^  now  advanc'd  to  Thebes, 
lotelligeiice  is  brought ;  this  known,  a  steed 
Of  swiftest  pace  Mardonius  mounts;  command 
To  Tiridates  delegates—"  Thy  force 
Eitend  o'er  Locris,  o'er  the  Phocian  bounds, 
Oar  conquests  new.'*  This  giv'n  in  charge,  he  speeds. 
With  no  oonopanion  but  Ai^gestes*  son, 
Nor  other  guard  than  fifty  horsemen  light. 
To  greet  the  king.    The  second  morning  shows 
Cadmeaa  Thebes,  whose  citadel  was  rais'd 
By  stones  descending  from  Gthssron's  hill 
Spootaneooa,  feign'd  in  fsbles  to  assume 
A  due  arrangement  in  their  mural  bed 
At  sweet  Amphion's  lute ;  but  truth  records. 
That  savage  Kreasts  by  eloquence  he  tam*d. 
By  his  instroctioas  humanized,  they  felt 
The  harmony  of  laws  and  social  ties. 
To  him  succeeded  stem  Agenor*s  son, 
Phoniician  Cadmus,  be  who  letters  brought 
From  Tyre  to  Greece ;  yet  ignorance  o'erwhetm'd 
His  generation  |  baibaious  of  heart. 
Obtuse  of  mind  they  grew ;  the  furies  there, 
There  parricide  and  incest  retgn'd  of  old. 
Impiety  and  honour :  more  debasM, 
They  now  lor  gold  their  liberty  exchange ; 
They  court  a  tyrant,  whose  barbaric  host 
Flames  round  their  bulwarks,  harrows  up  their  plain, 
lays  waste  their  plenty,  drinks  Asopns  dry. 
Their  swift  Ismenlis,  and  IKrcsean  spring. 


BOOK  rv. 

Trv  Persian  host  in  readiness  was  held 

Ere  dawn;  Aurora  sees  the  signal  given; 

Now  trumpets,  clarions,  timbrels  mix  their  sounds; 

Hanh  dissonanoe  of  accents,  in  the  shouts 


Of  nations  gathered  from  a  hundred  realms, 
Distract  the  sky.    The  king  his  march  renews 
In  all  his  state,  collected  to  descend 
Precipitate  on  Athens ;  like  the  bird 
Of  Jove,  who,  rising  to  the  utmost  soar 
Of  his  strong  pinions,  on  the  prey  beneath 
Directs  his  ponderous  hXL    Five  thousand  hol-se. 
Caparison 'd  in  streak'd  or  spotted  skins 
Of  tigers,  pards,  and  panthers,  formM  the  van  ; 
In  quilted  vests  of  cotton,  azure  dyed. 
With  silver  spangles  deck'd,  the  tawny  youth 
Of  Indus  rode ;  white  quivers  loosely  crossed 
Their  shoulders ;  not  ungraceful  in  their  hands 
Were  bows  of  glist'ning  can^ ;  the  ostrich  lent 
His  snowy  plumage  to  the  tissued  gold 
Which  bound  their  temples.  Next  a  thousand  steeds 
Of  sable  hue  on  argent  trappings  bore 
A  thousand  Persians,  all  select ;  in  gold, 
ShapM  as  pomegranates,  rose  their  steely  points 
Above  the  truncheons ;  gilded  were  the  shields. 
Of  silver'd  scales  the  corselets;  wrought  with  gems 
Of  price,  high-plum'd  tiaras  danc'd  in  light. 
In  equal  number,  in  resembling  guise, 
A  squadron  followed ;  save,  their  mail  was  gold. 
And  thick  with  beryls  edg'd  their  silver  shields^ 

In  order  next  the  Magi  solemn  trod. 
Pre-eminent  was  Minses ;  snowy  white 
Their  vestments  flow'd,  majestically  pure. 
Rejecting  splendour ;  hymning  as  they  mov'd. 
They  sung  of  Cyrus,  glorious  in  his  rule 
O'er  Sardis  rich,  and  Babylon  the  proud; 
Cambyses,  victor  of  Egjrptian  Nile ; 
Darius,  fbrtune-thron'd ;  but  flatt'ry  tun'd 
Their  swelling  voice  to  magnify  his  son. 
The  living  monarch,  whose  stupendous  piles 
Coinbin'd  the  Orient  and  Hesperian  worlds. 
Who  pierc'd  mount  Athos,  and  o'erpower'd  in  fig^ht, 
Leonidas  of  Sparta.    Then  succeed 
Ten  conreers  whiter  than  their  native  snows 
On  wintry  Media's  fields ;  Nicsean  1>reed, 
In  shape  to  want  no  trappmgs,  none  they  wore 
To  veil  their  beauty;  docile  they  by  chords 
Of  silk  were  led,  the  consecrated  steeds 
Of  Horomazes.    Sacred  too  A  car. 
Constructed  new  of  spoils  from  Grecian  fanes, 
In  splendour  dazzling  as  the  noontide  throne 
Of  cloudless  Mithra,  fiollow*d ;  linked  in  rehis. 
In  traces  brilliant  overlaid  with  gems,  ' 
Eight  horses  more  of  that  surpassing  race  ~ 
The  preeious  burden  drew ;  the  drivers  walk'd^ 
None  might  ascend  th*  inviolable  seat ; 
On  either  side  five  hundred  nobles  march'd 
Uncovered.    Now  th'  imjierial  standard  wavM  ; 
Of  sanders  wood  the  pedestal,  inscrib'd 
With  characters  of  magic,  which  the  charms 
Of  Indian  wizards  wrought  in  orient  peari. 
Vain  talisman  of  safety,  was  upheld 
By  twelve  illustrious  youths  of  Persian  blood. 
Then  came  the  king;  in  majesty  of  form, 
In  beauty  first  of  men,  as  first  in  pow'r. 
Contemplating-  the  glory  from  his  throne 
Diffused  to  millions  round,  himself  he  deemM 
Not  less  than  Mithra  who  illumes  the  world. 
The  sons  of  satraps  with  inverted  spears 
His  chariot  wheels  attend ;  in  state  their  sires^ 
The  potentates  of  Asia,  rode  behind ; 
Mardonius  absent,  of  the  gorgeous  train 
Argestes  tower'd  the  foremost ;  following  n^arch^d 
A  square  battalion  of  a  thousand  spears. 
By  Mithridates  led,  his  eldest  bom ; 
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Him  the  latciviooi  fother  had  depriv'd 
Of  Amarantba ;  dangerous  the  ftunes 
Of  vengeance  darted  from  his  youthful  eye. 
Th*  immortal  guard  succeeded ;  in  their  van 
Masistius,  paragon  of  Asia's  peers. 
In  beauteous  figure  second  to  the  king, 
.  Among  the  brave  pre-eminent,  more  good      « 
Than  brave  or  beauteous ;  to  Maiklonius  dear, 
His  counsellor  and  friend,  in  Xences*  court 
Left  by  that  genVal,  while  in  Thrace  remote. 
To  counterpoise  Argestes.    Tried  in  arms. 
In  manners  soft,  though  fearless  on  the  plain. 
Of  tend 'rest  feelings,  Mindarus,  to  love 
A  destined  captive,  near  Masistius  rank'd ; 
Ariobarzanes  next,  whose  barbarous  mien 
Exempli6ed  hit»  fierceness.     Last  of  horse, 
With  Midias,  powerful  satrap,  at  their  head,  . 
A  chosen  myriad  clos'd  the  long  array. 
From  these  were  kept  three  hundred  paces  void ; 
Promiscuous  uations  held  their  distant  march 
Seyond  that  limit;  numberless  they  ruU'd, 
In  tumult  like  the  fluctuating  sands, 
Disturbed  and  buoyant  on  tlie  whirling  breath 
Of  hurricanes,  which  rend  the  Libyan  wastes. 

To  Thebes  descending,  soon  Mardonius  leam'd 
Hiat  pioneers,  with  multitudes  light-arm'd, 
Detach'd  before  the  army,  bent  their  course 
To  Athens.     On  he  speeds,  rejecting  food, 
Disdaining  rest,  till  midnight  Cynthia  shows 
A  vaulted  hollow  in  a  mountain's  side; 
There  in  his  clanging  arms  Mardonius  throws  • 
His  limbs  for  slight  refreshment ;  by  him  lies 
Argestes*  son ;  to  pasture  springing  nigh, 
The  troop  dismissed  their  steeds,  and  slept  airoood. 

To  superstition  prone  from  early  age 
Was  Gobryas'  son ;  o'erheated  now  by  toil. 
Yet  more  by  thirst  unsated  of  renown, 
His  soul  partakes  not  with  her  wearied  clay 
In  sleep  repose ;  the  cavern  to  her  view 
Appean  in  vast  dimension  to  enlarge. 
The  sides  retire,  th'  ascending  roof  expands. 
All  chang  d  to  crystal,  where  pellucid  walls 
Expose  to  sight  the  universe  around. 
Thus  did  a  dream  invade  the  mighty  breast 
Of  that  long  matchless  conqueror,  who  gave 
Italia's  clime  a  spoil  to  Punic  Mars, 
When  on  the  margin  of  Iberus  lay 
The  slumbering  chief,  and  eagerly  to  birth 
The  vast  conception  of  his  pregnant  mind 
Was  struggling.     Now  Mardonius  to  himself 
Seems  roving  o'er  the  metamorphos'd  cave ; 
Orbicular  above,  an  op'ning  broad 
Admits  a  flood  of  light,  and  gentlest  breath 
Of  odorif  rous  winds  ;  amid  the  blaze, 
Pull  on  the  centre  of  a  pavement,  spread 
Beyond  whatever  portentous  Egypt  saw 
In  Thebes  or  Memphis,  Fame,  presiding  there, 
Gigantic  shape,  an  amethyst  entire, 
Sits  on  a  throne  of  adamant    On  strength 
Of  pillars,  each  a  topaz,  leans  the  dome> 
The  silver  pavement's  infervening  space 
Between  the  circling  colonnade  and  wall . 
With  pedestals  of  diamond  is  fiU'd; 
The  crystal  circuit  is  comparted  all 
In  niches  verg'd  with  rubies.    From  that  scene 
The  gloom  of  night  for  ever  to  expel. 
Imagination's  wanton  skill  in  chains 
Of  pearl  throughout  the  visionary  hall 
Suspends  carbuncles,  gems  of  native  light, 
Eiaitting  splendour,  such  as  tales  portray, 


Where  Fancy,  winning  sorceress,' deludes 
Th'  enchanted  mind,  rejecting  reason's  cine. 
To  wander  wild  through  fiction's  pleasing  ma^* 
The  oriental  hero  ui  his  dream 
Feels  wonder  waking ;  at  his  presence  life 
Pervades  the  statue ;  Fame,  slow-rising,  souolds 
Her  trumpet  loud ;  a  hundre^d  golden  gates 
SpontanfH>us  fly  abroad ;  the  shapes  divine. 
In  ev'ry  age,  in  ev'ry  climate  sprung, 
Of  all  the  worthies  since  recorded  time. 
Ascend  the  lucid  halL     Again  she  sounds 
A  measure  sweeter  than  the  Dorian  flute 
Of  Pan,  or  lyre  of  Phcebus ;  each  assumes 
His  place  allotted,  there  transform'd  is  fix'd 
An  adamantine  statue;  yet  unfilTd 
One  niche  remains.    To  Asia's  gazing  chitf 
The  goddess  then :  "  That  vacancy  for  thee. 
Illustrious  son  of  Gobryas,  I  reserve."         ' 

He  thus  exults :  "  Bright  bein^,  dost  thou  grant 
To  Persia  triumphs  through  my  cooqo'ring  spear  ?" 

He  said :  that  moment  through  the  severjd  Earflr 
She  sinks;  the  spacious  fabric  is  dissolvM ; 
When  he,  upstarting  in  the  narrow  cave. 
Delivers  quick  these  accents :  **  Be  renown 
My  lot!  O  Fortune,  unconcem'd  I  leave 
The  rest  to  thee."    Thus  dauntless,  ere  his  sleep 
Was  quite  dispersed  ;  but  waken 'd  soon  he  feels 
Th'  imperfect^ vision  heavy  on  his  mind 
In  dubious  gloom  ;  then  lightly  with  his  foot 
Moves  Artamanes ;  up  he  springs ;  the  troop 
Prepare  the  steeds;  all  mount;  Aurora  dawns. 

The  s#ift  forerunners  of.th'  imperial  camp 
Ere  long  Mardonius  joins,  where  Athens  lifts 
Her  tow'rs  in  prospect.     Unexpected  seen. 
Their  mighty  chi^with  gen'ral,  cordial  shouts 
They  greet;  their  multitude,  their  transport,  clesLT 
His  heart  firom  trouble.     Soon  barbarian  throngs 
With  shading  standards  through  Cephissus  wade; 
Who>  had  his  fam'd  divinity  been  true. 
His  shallow  stream  in  torrents  would  have  swolit 
Awhile,  to  save  the  capital  of  Greece, 
Superb  in  structure,  long-disputed  prize 
Between  Minerva  and  the  god  of  seas. 
Of  eloquence  the  parent,  source  of  arts. 
Fair  seat  of  freedom  I  Open  are  the  gates, 
The  dwellings  mute,  all  desolate  the  streets,- 
Save  that  domestic  animals  forlorn, 
In  cries  awak'uing  pity,  seem  to  call 
Their  masters  home;    while  shrieking  beaks  of 

prey, 
Or  birds  obscene  of  night  with  heavy  wings, 
llie  melagcboly  solitude  afiright. 

"  Is  this  the  city  whose  presumplion  dar'd 
Invade  the  lord  of  Asia  ?"  sternly  said 
Mardonius  entering ;  '*  whither  now  are  fled 
Th'  audacious  train,  whose  firebrands  Sardis  felt  ^ 
Where'er  yoa  lurk,  Athenians,  if  in  sight,- 
Soon  shall  you  view  your  citadel  in  flames; 
Or,  if  retreated  to  a  distant  land. 
No  distant  land  of  refuge  shall  you  find 
Against  avenging  Xerxes :  yet  I  swear 
By  Horomazes,  if  thy  gallant  race 
Have  sacrific'd  their  country  to  contend 
With  mightier  efforts  on  a  future  day. 
Them  I  will  honour,  though  by  honour  forc'd 
1  must  destroy.     Companions,  now  advance  ; 
Unnumber'd  hands  to  overturn  these  walls 
Employ ;  not  Xerxes  through  a  common  gate 
Shall  enter  Athens ;  lay  the  ruins  smooth,  ' 
That  this  offiendiug  city  may  admit, 
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Tn  all  ha  state,  her  master  with  his  host 
[a  foil  array."    His  order  is  obeyed. 

Through  smooth  Ismenus,  and  Asopus  clean   ' 
The  royal  host  in  slow  procession  led, 
"Rteir  first  encampment  on  a  district  lodge, 
Pla(£a*s  w^ghboiir ;  that  renowned  abode 
Of  noblest  Greeks  was  desert     In  his  tent 
The  king  by  night  requested  audience  grants 
To  Leontiades,  that  colleague  base 
Of  Anaxaoder,  traitor  like  himself 
To  Sparta's  hero.     Xerxes  thus  he  warns : 

•*  Now  be  the  king  reminded  of  the  rage 
Against  his  father,^  which  Platsea  bore 
At  Marathon  j  thsit  recently  she  brav*d 
Himself  in  (Eta's  pass;  nor  Thespia  fought 
With  less  distingnish'd  rancour :  be  informM, 
The  first  is  near,  the  other  not  remote; 
Thy  vengeance  both  desenre.     Destroy  their  fields. 
Consume  their  dwellings;  thy  o'erflowing  damp 
May  spare  a  large  detachment;  I  will  go 
Their  willing  g^ide."     Masistius  present  spake  i 

"  O  mooarch,  live  for  ever  in  the  hearts 
Of  conquer'd  nations,  as  of  subjects  bom ; 
Associate  clemency  with  pow'r,  and  all 
Mu^  yield  obedience:  thou  art  master  here, 
Treat  thy  new  vassals  kindly.** — In  a  frown 
AjTest«s :  **  Shall  the  king  with  kindness  treat 
Inveterate  lues  and  zealous  friends  alike  ? 
Shall  ondeserring  ThespTans,  shall  the  race 
Of  fell  Platiea,  unprovoked  whostain'd, 
Ou  Attic  fields,  her  spear  with  Persian  blood, 
To  help  detested  Athens,  shall  they  share 
The  clemency  of  Xerxes,  in  despite 
Of  this  our  Theban  host,  who  faithful  gives 
Such  wholesome  counsel?  Sov'reign,  when  I  brought 
Thy  oondeacension  late  to  Sparta's  king, 
Among  the  grim  assembly  in  his  tent 
I^medon,  Demophilus,  I  saw. 
With  Dithyrambus  men  preferring  death 
To  ann'ty  wi|h  thee,  commanders  all 
Of  these  malignant  cities.** — Xerxes  here : 

"  Approving,  Leontiades,  thy  words 
I  hear;  Masistius,  thee  my  servant  loves, 
Mardonios,  always  victor  in  my  name ; 
Yet  learn  at  last,  O  satrap !  who  dost  wear 
The  fullest  honours  to  partake  with  me, 
What  I  inherit  from  Darius,  hate 
Inflexible,  inexpiable  hate    - 
To  Athens,  hate  to  her  confederates  all. 
Go,  Theban,  choose  what  nations -of  our  host 
Tboo  dost  prefer;  thyself  appoint  their  chief." 

**  I  choose  the  Caspians,  Sacians;  name  for  chief 
Brave  Mithridates,  great  Argestes'  heir," 
Hejoios  the  traitor.     These  ferocious  most 
He  best  approv'd,  and  Mithridates  chose. 
Among  the  youth  most  vigorous  and  fi^'l 
Jn  acts  of  Mood.     To  hear  Mardomus  prA'd, 
Argestes,  dreading  his  return,  conceiv'd 
A  pain,  yet  tempered  by  a  secret  joy 
He  felt  arise ;  who,  rival  of  his  son, 
Lmig  wish'd  him  distant  from  the  guarded  roof 
Where  Timon*s  daughter  was  confin'd.     DismissM 
To  rest,  all  separate.    They  renew  their  march 
Bv  day-4pring;  Leontiades,  to  wreak 
On  hapless  Thespia  and  Plataea's  walls 
The  hate  implaoable  of  Thebes ;  the  king, 
With  equal  rage,  to  spoil  Minerva's  reign. 

Her  olive  groves  now  Attica  disclosd. 
The  fields  where  Ceres  first  her  gifts  bestowed, 
The  rocks  whose  marble  crevices  the  bees 


With  sweetness  stor'd ;  unparallel'd  in  art 
Rose  structures,  growing  on  the  stranger's  eye. 
Where'er  it  roam'd  delighted.     On,  like  Death, 
From  his  pale  courser  scatt'ring  waste  around, 
I'he  regal  homicide  of  nations  pass'd, 
Unchaining  all  the  furies  of  revenge 
On  this  devoted  country .>   Near  the  banks 
Of  desolate  Cephissus  halting  sat 
The  king ;  retarding  night's  afirighted  steeds. 
The  conflagration  wide  of  crumbling  tow'rs. 
Of  ruin'd  temples,  of  the  crackling  groves, 
Of  villages  and  towns,  he  thence  enjoy'd. 
Thence  on  the  manes  of  Darius  call*d  : 

"  Son  of  Hystaspes !  if  the  dead  can  hear. 
Thou  didst  command  thy  servants  to  remind 
Thy  anger  daily  ctf  th*  Athenian  race, 
Who  insolently  plough'd  the  eastern  waves. 
Thy  shores  affironted  with  their  hostile  beaks. 
And  burnt  thy  town  of  Sardis ;  at  my  call, 
Ghost  of  my  father !  lift  thy  iwful  brow ; 
Rememb'ring  How  th*  Athenians,  see  thy  son 
On  their  presumptuous  heads  retaliate  flames : 
Depriv*d  of  burial,  shall  their  bodies  leave 
Pale  spectres  here  to  wail  their  city  feirn, 
And  wander  through  its  ruins. "—Closing  here 
His  barb'rous  lips,  the  tyrant  sought  his  couch. 
Thy  summits  now,  Pentelicus,  and  thine. 
Haunt  of  sonorous  bees,  Hymettus  sweet ! 
Are  ting'd  with  orient  light.     The  Persian  host 
Renew  their  progress ;  Athens  soon  receives 
Their  floating  banners  and  extended  rank<t 
Smooth  o'er  the  fosse,  by  mural  ruins  fill'd. 
As  from  a  course  of  ravage,  in  her  den 
Of  high  Citha^ron  plung'd  the  monster  Sphinx 
Her  multifarious  form,  preparing  still    ' 
For  havoc  new  her  fangs  and  talons  dire ; 
Till  her  enigma  Laius'  son  resolv'd, 
Whence  desperation  cast  her  headlong  down 
The  rocky  steep;  so,  after  thy  career 
Of  devastation,  Xerxes,  rest  awhile 
Secure  in  Athens,  meditating  there 
Fresh  woes  to  men.    Than  CEdipus  more  wise, 
Th'  interpreter  of  oracles  is  nigh  ; 
Soon  will  the  son  of  Neocles  expel 
Thee  from  thy  hold,  by  policy  too  deep 
For  thy  barbarian  council  to  explore. 

Before  the  Prytanaeum  stops  tlie  car. 
Now  savage  bands  enclose  that  rev'rend  seat 
Of  judgment;  there  Mardonius  waits.     The  kincf, 
Pleas'd  with  bis  care,  salutes  him :  '<  Thou  hast 

long 
Sweat  under  harness  in  th'  eternal  snows 
Of  Macedon  and  Thracia,  hast  my  name 
There  dress'd  in  ample  trophies ;  but  thy  speed. 
Preventing  my  arrival,  is  unknown 
To  wings  of  eagles,  or  the  feet  of  stags.'^ 

Mardonius  answers :  **  Ever  live  the  king 
To  find  his  servant's  zeal  outstrip  in  speed 
The  swiftest  eagle,  or  the  fleetest  stag  ! 
Descend,  thou  lord  of  Athens !  destined  soon 
To  universal  sway.^^They  climb  the  steps; 
Alone  Argestes  follows.     In  the  halt 
These  words  of  high  import  Mardonius  spake: 

"  My  liege,  the  season  calls  for  quick  resolves; 
By  thee  entrusted  with  supreme  command, 
When  thou  art  absent,  to  Phaleron's  port, 
Late  arsenal  of  Athens,  all  the  ships 
I  order'd  from  Eubcea;  they  below 
Lie  well  equipp'd  and  shelter'd»  nor  remote 
The  whole  united  armament  of  Greece 
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At  Salamis.    With  Ariab'ig[ues  greats 

Thy  toyal  brother,  and  for  merit  nam'd 

Thy  ruling  admiraU  the  kingps  of  Tyre, 

Of  Sidon,  Caria's  princess,  and  the  rest, 

I  held  a  council ;  they  concurrM  to  0ght, 

And  by  one  eflbrt  terminate  the  war, 

All  but  the  queen,  from  whose  ingenuous  mouth 

Will  I,  though  differing,  faithfully  relate 

Each  argument,  each  word — *  Mardonius,  tell 

The  kin^.'  she  said,  '  what  peril  I  foresee 

From  this  attempt;  his  ships  defeated  leave 

His  host  endangered ;  ever  bold,  the  Greeks 

Are  desp'rate  now ;  the  want  of  sustenance 

Will  soon  disperse  them  to  their  ser'iml  hooMss 

The  9ea*s  entite  doaumaD  to  the  king 

WUl  then  be  left ;  whole  armies  th^n  embark^ 

Tbiough  inlets  free  may  pour  on  Pelops'  isle. 

Whose  coast  I  uewly  have  ezfilor'd  witli  care. 

Mardonius,  thou  art  eager;  do  not  trust 

In  multitude;  full  many  in  the  Beet 

Are  faUe,  are  cowards.     Let  our  soV  reign  shun 

Precipitation ;  short  delay  at  least 

Is  safe ;  a  naval  combat  lost,  is  bane*.'^ 

"  A  greater  bane  delay,'*  Argestes  here ; 
W^ho  reading  artful  in  the  royal  eye 
Determination  for  a  naval  fight. 
His  malice  thus  on  Artemisia  vents : ' 

"  My  liege  forgets  that  Caria's  queen  derives 
Her  blood  from  Grecian  fountains;  is  it  strange 
She  should  confine  thy  formidable  hand, 
And  so  preserve  her  kindred  ?" — Stem  the  king: 

"  Thpugh  I  reject  her  counsel  to  forbear  ' 
The  0gbt,  none  better  will  that  fight  sustain 
Than  she,  whose  zeal,  fidelity  approved. 
And  valour,  none  can  equal  but  the  son 
Of  Gobryas.     Go,  Mardonius,  see  the  fleet 
Prepar'd  by  morning;  let  Argestes  bum 
The  citadel  and  temples ;  I  confer 
On  him  that  office." — Utt'ring  this,  he  tum'd 
Apart ;  forlorn  Argestes  hence  presaged 
Decline  of  regal  favour,  cent'ring  all 
In  Gobrya's  son,  who  fiercely  thus  pursu'd: 

'*  Thou  hear'st  the  king ;  now  hear  a  soldier's 
tone: 
Of  old  I  kn(m  thee  slanderer  of  worth ; 
And  I,  distinguifih'd  by  a  late  success. 
To  envious  eyes  no  welcome  guest  return. 
Thou  canst  traduce  the  absent,  whom  thy  tongue 
Would  flatter  present.    Not  in  Susa's  court. 
Amid  the  soft  security  of  peace, 
We  languish  now;  great  Xerxes  on  the  stage 
Of  glodoos  war,  amid  the  din  of  arms. 
Can  hear  thy  coz'ning  ailifice  no  more. 
Oh,  that  he  ne*er  had  listened !  Asia's  lord, 
When  to  a  Tynan  traflKcer  demean'd. 
He  barter'd  for  bis  glory,    By  my  sword, 
Leonid  as,  preferring  fame  to  sway 
O'er  proffer'd  Greece,  was  noble !  What  thy  part. 
Who  tamely  proff'ring  wast  with  scorn  dismiss'd  ? 
Go,  bum  tlje  faues !  Destraction  is  thy  joy." 

He  said,  departing  swiftly ;  on  his  way 
Meets  Artamanes,  meritorio^  youth, 
WhO|  not  resembling  an  unworthy  siie, 
Had  fix'd  th'  esteem  of  that  illustrious  man. 
To  him  Mardonius :  "  Brave  Antaix.lus  greet 
In  words  like  these— <  Exalted  to  the  bed 
Of  bright  Sandauce,  sister  of  thy  king, 
Now  is  the  season  to  approve  thy  worth. 
CoHect  (^  thousand  warriors  on  the  strand 
Which  &ces  Salamis;  an  island  near, 
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P^yttalia  nam'd,  possess;  ere  long  the  Ibey 
Against  her  craggy  border  may  be  driven; 
Let  spoils  and  captives  signalize  thy  zeal.' 
Thou,  Artamanes,  must  attend  him  there, 
Nor  let  me  want  intelligence.     Farewell !" 

This  mandate  giv'n,  the  active  chief  proceeds 
With  steps  impatient  to  Phalenin's  port. 
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Ths  Son  was  set;  Antarctns  and  his  band. 
In  haste  collected,  throagh  nocturnal  shades 
To  small  PB3rttalia  pass'd  a  narrow  fnth. 

As  on  a  desert  forest,  where  at  night 
A  branching  oak  some  traveller  hath  climb'd 
To  oouch  securely ;  if  the  trunk  beset 
By  famish'd  wolves  in  herd,  who  thirst  for  blood. 
Pale  mora  discovers  to  his  waking  sight. 
His  hair  in  terrour  bristles,  pants  his  breast 
In  doubt  of  safety  ;*  thus  Aurora  sbow'd 
The  unexpected  gleam  of  Persian  arms. 
Which  filrd  Psyttalia,  while  the  Attic  strand. 
With  numbers  equal  to  its  sandy  stores 
Was  cover'd,  and  Phaleron's  road  with  masts^ 
A  floating  forest,  crowded  like  the  pines, 
Majestic  daughters  of  the  Pontic  wood^ 
Fair  Athens  buraM  in  sigbV;  eml>odied  smoke 
Rose  mountainous,  emitting  pillared  flames. 
Whose  umber*d  light  the  nevly-dawning  Sun 
But  half  eclips'd.    At  intervals  are  heard 
The  hollow  sound  of  columns  prostrate  laid. 
The  crash  of  levell'd  walls,  of  sinking  roofa. 
In  massy  ruin.    Consternation  cold 
Benumlffi  the  Greek  spectators,  all  aghast 
Except  th*  Athenians,  whose  unshaken  minds 
To  this  expected  fate  resigned  tlieir  homes 
For  indejiendence.     Gigantean  rang'd 
From  ship  to  ship  Despair ;  she  drive^share 
The  timid  leaders,  changing  late  rescues 
For  gen'rous  combat  into  base  retreat. 
To  seek  the  shelter  of  their  native  ports 
They  Clamour  loud ;  the  admiral  convenes 
A  council;  him  Themistocles  addressed: 

"  Now  Eurybiades,,  to  whose  command 
I  voluntary  yielded,  from  thy  charge. 
Not  less  for  Athens  than  for  gen'ral  Greece, 
I  claim  a  righteous  and  heroic  part, 
The  promised  fight  in  these  auspicious  straits. 
Which,  rendMng  vain  the  multitude  of  fbes^ 
Assure  success.     But  separate  this  fleet, 
A  hundred  openings  may  barbarians  choose 
To  Pelops'  region ;  not  on  ev'rv  spot 
An  isthmian  wall  is  plac'd.     Depriv'd  of  ali. 
If  to  your  succour  we  Athenians  lose 
All  claiiri^  ye  Greeks,  be  valiant  for  yoursel%'es  ! 
See  Attica  in  flames,  the  temples  raz^d. 
The  tombs  defac'd,  the  venerable  dust 
Of  our  forefathers  scattered  in  the  wind ! 
Would  you  avoid  calamities  like  these. 
To  sound  instruction  lean ;  th'  almighty  gods 
Wise  counsels  bless  with  prosperous  events. 
To  its  own  folly  wilful  blindness  leaye." 

Proud  Adimantus,  on  his  birth  elate. 
The  admiral  of  Corinth,  envying  long 
Cecropia>  naipe  and  powhr,  arose  and  spake : 

"  For  public  safety  when  in  council  meet 
Men  ^ho  have  countries,  silence  best  becomes 
Him  who  hath  none;  shall  such  presume  to  vote. 
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Too  pttient  Spartan,  nay  to  dietate  here, 
^lio  cannot  tell  us  they  possess  a  home  ? 
For  Attica  in  flames,  her  temples  raz*d, 
Her  tombs  disfigured,  for  th'  ignoble  dust 
or  thy  fbrefiithers  scattered  in  the  wind, 
Thou  lo««boni  son  of  Neocles,  must  Greece 
Her  velimFe  hazard  on  a  siogle  day, 
HTiich,  unsuoeearful,  endless  niiu  brings  }** 

CfeaLnder  heard,  Troesene's  yuuthftil  chief; 
Warm  was  his  bosom,  eloquent  his  tongue^ 
Stroag-nerr'd  his  limbs,  well  exercis*d  in  arms ; 
Prerenting  thus  Themistocles,  he  spake : 

"  Though  blood,  Gorinthian,  bie  of  noblest  dye. 
Base-born  the  soul  when  Folly  is  her  sire. 
Absurdity  and  malice  no  reply 
I>eserre  jfirom  thee,  Athenian  1  thee,  more  wise. 
More  valiant,  more  distinguished  id  thyself, 
Tfaaa  ail  the  vaunted  progeny  of  .gods. 
JKd  yon  not  ■Mwm,  ye  deities,  to  see 
A  nation,  yon  creatsd  with  their  soil, 
forsake  that  andeat  land  f  ernot  admire 
Your  greatest  work,  the  eondnot  of  that  man. 
Who  such  a  race  fiom  such  endeaiing  homes. 
Wires,  husbands,  elders,  infhnts,  maJdens,  youths, 
In  genVous  quest  of  liberty  could  lead  ? 
Do  you  not  look  indignant  down  to  hear 
Such  venomous  reproaches  on  bis  worth, 
A  wrong  to  Greece  ?  Her  saviour  him  I  call. 
As  yet,  I  trust,  his  dictates  will  prevail." 

While  he  declaim'd,  Themistocles^  who  8eom*d 
The  insolent  Corinthian,  sat  and  scann'd 
The  looks  of  all  $  his  penetrating  sight 
Coald  read  the  thoughts  of  men ;  the  mitfor  part 
He  saw  averse  to  battle,  8pai1a*8  chief 
Uncertain,  cold,  and  slow.    Affecting  here 
Decisive  looks,  and  scorn  of  more  debate, 
Thus  brief  he  clos'd :  "  Athenians  still  possess 
A  eity  buoyant  en  two  hundred  keels. 
TboQ,  admiral  of  Sparta,  frame  thy  choice ; 
FMrht,  and  Athenians  shall  thy  arm  sustain  ; 
Hetreat,  Athenians  shall  retreat  to  shores 
Which  bid  them  welcome,  to  Hesperian  shores, 
For  them  by  ancient  oracles  reserved. 
Sale  from  insulting  foes,  from  false  allies. 
And  Bleutherian  Jove  will  bless  their  flight: 
80  said  your  own  Leonidas,  who  fiied 
For  public  welfare.    You  that  glorious  death 
Bfay  render,  Spartans,  fruitless  to  yourselves." 

This  said,  he  left  the*counci1 ;  not  to  fly. 
But  with  his  wonted  policy  compel 
The  Greeks  to  battle.    At  a  secret  cove 
He  held  in  constant  readiness  a  skiff. 
In  Persian  colours  mask'd ;  he  there  embark'd/ 
The  most  entrusted  of  his  household,  charged 
With  these  instructions:  **  Now  return  my  love, 
Scinus,  bom  a  ^rsian,  of  my  house 
Not  as  a  slave  long  habitant,  but  friend. 
My  children's  tutor,  in  my  trust  supreme, 
To  Xerans'  navy  sail ;  accost  her  chief 
In  words  like  these — *  Themistocles,  who  leads 
Atbeniaa  squadnms,  is  the  monhrch*s  friend, 
Approv'd  by  this  intelligence;  the  Greeks 
In  consternation  shortly  will  resolve 
To  lepeiate  and  fly ;  let  Asia's  fleet 
Her  numbers  loond  in  diligence  extend, 
lavesUng  ev'ry  passage ;  then,  oonfus'di, 
Th  s  whole  confederated  force  of  Greece 
Will  sooner  yield  than  flght,  and  Xerxes  close 
At  once  so  perik)us  a  waP.*> — He  ceas*d. 
Meanwhile  the  council  wasted  pradons  hours. 


Till  EurybiadSB,  at  length  alarm'd 

Lest  all  th'  Athenians  should  retreat  inoens'd. 

Postponed  the  issue  to  th'  ensuing  day* 

Themistocles,  retiring  to  bis  tent, 
There  found  his  wife;  his  stratagem  on  wings 
Of  execution,  left  his  mind  serene; 
RelaxM  in  thought,  he  trifli^d  with  his  boy. 
Young  child,  who  playful  00  the  mother's  lap. 
Soon  As  of  Xerxes  earnest  she  inquirM, 
With  frowning  graces  on  his  brow  of  down, 
Clench'd  fast  his  infant  hands.   The  dame  pursues : 

**  O  that  the  Greeks  would  emnlata  this  child. 
Clench  fast  their  weapons,  and  confront  the  fseJ 
Bid  we  abandon  onr  paternal  homes, 
Our  nuptial  chambers,  from  the  cradle  snatch 
Our  helpless  babes  ?  Did  tender  maidens  join 
Unanimous  the  cry,  *  Embark,  embark 
For  Salamis  and  freedom !'  to  behold 
The  men  debatmg  (so  the  Attic  wives 
Are  told)  uncertain  if  to  fight  or  serve  ? 
Who  are  the  cowards,  rather  traitors,  say  ? 
We  will  afmil  them,  as  the  Trojan  dames 
Did  Polymestur,  royal  thief,  who  broke 
The  holiest  ties  fbr  gold."—"  Take  comfort,  love  5 
All  shall  be  wdl,"  Themistocles  replied. 

**  Yes,  I  in  thee  have  oomfiDrt,"  she  proceeds; 
**  Tbm  canst  devise  some  artifice  to  urge 
Ev^a  dastards  on ;  Sieinus  thou  hast  sent, 
I  ask  not  whHher."— In  a  smile  her  lord : 

**  With  thy  permission,  then,  the  gods  remain 
My  confidents:  to  ease  thee,  I  ptoclaim         • 
This  boy  the  first  of  Greeks ;  he  governs  thee. 
Thou  me,  I  Athens;  who  sfaaH  govern  Ginnoe, 
As  I  am  sure  to  circumvent  the  foes. 
Retiring,  seek*the  town;  console  the  dames ; 
Thy  husband  never  was  so  high  in  hope." 

She  pleas'd,  departing,  spake:  «« To  govern  thee 
Requires  an  art  which  never  woman  knew. 
Nor  man;  most  artful,  thou  controUest  all. 
Yet  call'st,  nay  often  seem'st,  thyself  controll'd." 

She  djstant,  thus  he  meditates  alone: 
"  True,  when  I  seem  controird  by  others  most. 
Then  most  assur'd  my  enterprise  succeeds. 

0  lib'ral  Natare!  science,  arts  acquired, 

1  little  value;  while  thy  light  supplies 
Profuse  invention,  let  capricious  chance 
With  obstacles  and  dangers  gird  me  round, 

I  can  surmount  them  all ;  nor  peace,  nor  war. 
Nor  all  the  swift  vicissitudes  of  time. 
E'er  gave  emergency  a  birth  too  strong 
For  me  to  govern.    On  this  crisis  hangs 
My  futnre  greatness;  whether  joy  or  grief 
Shall  close  the  term  of  being,  none  foreknow  ; 
My  penetrating  spirit  I  will  trust 
Thus  far  prophetic;  fbr  a  time,  at  least, 
I  will  possess  authority  and  powV 
To  fix  a  name  enduring  like  the  Sun." 

Thus,  in  hi#own  strong  faculties  secure. 
To  rest  he  tranquil  sunk,  and  slept  till  dawn; 
Then  early  rose.    Advancing  f^m  the  shore, 
A  inanly  figure  he  observes,  the  face 
Wrapt  in  a  mantle;  as  dividing  clouds 
Reveal  th*  unmuffled  Sun,  the  mantle  ca^n: 
Aside  discovers  the  majestic  front 
Of  Aristides,  who  the  silence  breaks : 

*\  Dissensions  past,  as  puerile  and  vain, 
No#  to  forget,  andniobly  strive  who  best 
Shall  serve  his  country,  Aristides  warns 
His  ancient  ibe  Themistocles.     I  hear 
Thou  giv'st  the  best  of  councils,  which  the  Greeks 
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Reject,  through  mean  colicitnde  to  fly ; 

Weak  men  !  throughout  these  narrow  seas  the  foe 

Is  stationed  xiow,  preventing  all  eseape.'* 

Tbemistocles,  though  covetous  of  fame, 
Though  envying  pov'r  in  others,  was  not  bred 
lu  horrid  deserts,  not  with  savage  milk 
Of  tigers  nors'd,  nor  bore  a  ruthless  heairt. 

He  thus  replied :  **  With  gratitude  this  foe 
Accepts  thy  welcome  news,  thy  proffer'd  aid. 
Thy  noble  challenge ;  in  this  glorious  race 
Be  all  our  strife  each  other  to  surpass. 
First  know  my  inmost  secrets ;  if  the  straits 
Are  all  invested  with  barbarian  ships, 
The  act  is  mine;  of  our  intended  flight 
I  through  Sicinus  have  apprised  the  foes ; 
Of  his  success  thee  messenger  I  hail.*' 

Tlie  exile  then :  "  Such  policy  denotes 
Themistocles;  I  praise,  the  Greeks  have  cause 
To  bless,  thy  conduct;  teach  me  now  what  task 
.T  can  achieve;  to  labour,  to  advise 
With  thee  commanding,  solely  to  enjoy 
The  secret  pleasure  of  preserving  Greece, 
Is  my  pursuit;  the  glory  all  be  thine.'' 

"  Before  the  council  show  that  honoured  face," 
Kejoins  the  chief;  "  report  thy  tidings  there. 
To  preparation  for  immediate  fight 
Exhort;  such  notice  they  would  slight  in  me, 
In  thee  all  men  believe.*'— This  said,  they  mov'd. 

Them  on  their  way  M3rronides  approach'd, 
Xanthippus,  Cimon,  iii^chyius,  and  all 
The  captains,  fixing  reverential  eyes 
On  Aristides ;  this  the  wary  son 
Of  Neocles  remark'd ;  he  gains  the  town 
Of  Salamis,  the  council  there  is  met; 
To  them  th'  illustrious  exile  he  presents, 
At  whose  appearance  all  Ih'  assembly  rise. 
Save  Adiniantus ;  fast  by  envy  bound, 

fie  sits  morose ;  illiberal  then  the  word, 
s  Aristides  was  in  act  to  speak. 
Thus  takes :  *'  Bceotia,  Attica  reduc'd, 
The  Dorians,  Locrians,  you  already  know ; 
To  me  this  mom  intelligence  arriv'd, 
That  Thespia,  that  Platsea  were  in  flames. 
All  Phocis  conquer'd  ;  thus  alone  of  Greece 
The  isle  of  Pelops  unsubdu'd  remains. 
For  what  is  lost,  ye  Grecians,  must  we  face 
Such  mightier  numbers,  while  barbarian  hate 
Lurks  in  Ps3rttalia,  watching  for  the  wrecks 
Of  our  defeated  navy  ?  Shall  we  pause 
Now  at  the  isthmus  with  united  force 
To  save  a  precious  remnant  ?  Landing  there, 
Your  sailors  turn  to  soldiers,  oars  to  spears ; 
The  only  bulwark  you  have  left,  defend." 

Then  Ariatides :  **  Ignominious  flight 
Necessity  forbids;  ^ina's  shore 
Last  night  1  left ;  from  knowledge  I  report 
The  hostile  navy  bars  at  either  mouth 
Tlie  narrow  strait  between  Psyttalia^  isle 
And  Salamis,  where  lie  your  anchored  ships. 
But  shall  the  Greeks  be  terrified?  What  more 
Can  they  solicit  of  propitious  Heav'n, 
Than  such  deluded  enemies  to  face. 
Who  trust  in  numbers,  yet  provoke  the  fight 
Where  multitude  is  fruitless  ?" — Closing  here, 
Tlie  uuassuming  exile  straight  retired. 
Oleander,  entering  heard;  while  Corinth's  chief, 
Blind  with  malignity  and  pride,  pursued' : 

"  Her  strength  must  Greece  for  Attica  destroy'd 
Waste  on  the  credit  of  a  single  tongue^ 
Ffom  Athens  banisb'd  ?"  Swift  Oleander  spake : 


"  Is  there  in  Greece  who  doubts  that  righieoaf 
tongue. 
Save  Adimantus  ?  To  suspect  the  truth 
Of  that  illustrious  exile,  were  to  prove 
Ourselves  both  false  and  timid.     But  enough 
Of  altercation;  from  the  fleet  I  come. 
The  words  of  Aristides  I  confirm ; 
Prepare  to  fight;  no  passage  have  our  ships 
But  through  embattled  foes." — The  council  rose. 

In  this  tremendous  season  thronging  round 
Th'  accomplished  son  of  Neocles,  their  hopes 
In  his  unerring  conduct  all  repose. 
Thus  on  Olympus  round  their  father  Jove 
The  deities  collected,  when  the  war 
Of  Earth's  gigantic  offspring  menac'd  Heav'n^ 
,  In  his  omnjpotence  of  arm  and  mind 
Confiding.     Eurybiades,  supreme 
In  title,  ev'ry  leader  speeds  to  act 
Wliat  great  Themistocles  suggests ;  himself^ 
In  all  expedients  copious,  seeks  his  wife. 
Whom  he  accosts,  encircled  where  she  stood 
With  Attic  dames:  "  Timothea,  now  rejoice! 
The  Greeks  will  fight;  to  morrow's  Sun  will  give 
A  glorious  day  of  liberty  to  Greece. 
Assemble  thou  the  women ;  let  the  dawn 
Behold  you  spiead  the  Salami nian  beach; 
In  your  selected  ornaments  attir'd. 
As  when  superb  processions  to  the  gods 
Vour  presence  graces;  with  your  children  staud 
Encompassed;  cull  your  fairest  daughters,  range 
Tliem  in  the  fnmt;  alloring  be  their  dresa, 
Thdr  beauties  half  discover *d,  half  conceard  ; 
As  when  you  practise  on  a  lover's  eye, 
Through  that  soft  portal  to  invade  tJie  heart; 
So  shall  the  faithful  husband  from  his  wife 
Catch  fire,  the  father  from  his  blooming  race» 
The  youthful  warrior  from  the  maid  he  loves : 
Your  looks  will  sharpen  our  vindictive  swords." 

In  all  the  grace  of  polish'd  Athens  thus 
His  charge  pronouncing,  with  a  kind  embrace 
He  quits  her  bosom,  nor  th'  encircling  dames 
Without  respectful  admonition  leaves 
T\>  aid  his  consort.     Grateful  in  itself 
A  task  she  soon  begins,  which  pleases  more 
As  pleasing  him.     A  meadow  fresh  in  greeoy 
Between  the  sea-beat  margin  and  the  walls. 
Which  bore  the  island's  celebrated  name. 
Extended  large;  there  oft  the  Attic  fair 
In  bevies  met;  Themistocles  the  ground 
To  them  allotted,  that  communion  soft. 
Or  pastime,  sweetly  cheating,  might  relieve 
The  sad  remembrance  of  their  native  homes. 
Here  at  Timothea's  summons  they  convened 
In  multitude  beyond  the  daisies,  strewn 
Tliick  o'er  the  veixlure  from  the  lap  of  Springs 
When  most  profuse.    The  wives,  the  mothers  here 
Of  present  heroes,  there  ii^bud  are  seen 
The  fiiture  mothers  of  immortal  sons, 
Of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  who  to  birth 
Had  never  sprung  if  Xerxes  had  prevaird, 
Or  would  have  liv'd  bari>arians.    On  a  mount 
Timothea  placed,  her  graceful  lips  unclos'd : 

"  Ye  wives,  ye  mothersi  and  ye  fair  betroth*d. 
Your  husbands,  sons,  and  suitors  claim  that  sud 
You  have  togive,  and  never  can  so  well. 
A  signal  day  of  liberty  to  Greece 
Expect  to  morrow ;  of  the  glorious  sceoe 
Become  spectators ;  in  a  bridal  dress, 
Ve  wives,  encompass'd  with  your  tender  babes. 
Ye  rev'rend  matrons  in  your  sumptuous  robc8> 
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As  vhen  laperb  pioceasioiis  to  the  gods 
Your  presence  graces;  but  ye  fature  brides. 
Now  maids,  let  all  tli'  allurement  of  attire 
Enhance  yonr  beauties  to  th*  enarooar'd  eye : 
So  firom  the  htce  he  loves  shall  ev'ry  youth 
Catch  fire,  with  animating  passion  look 
On  her,  and  conquer.     Thus  Cecropia's  maids. 
Who  left  their  country  raiher  than  abide 
Impure  oompnlsion  to  barbarian  beds, 
Or  ply  the  foreign  loom  with  servile  hands. 
Shall  lire  to  see  their  hymeneal  mom ; 
Bless'd  in  heroic  husbands,  shall  transmit 
To  late  posterity  the  Attic  name.  ^ 

And  yoQ,  whose  exemplary  steps  began 
Our  glorious  emigration,  you  shall  see 
Your  lofds,  your  sons,  in  triumph  to  your  homes 

Return,  ye  matrons" "  Or  with  them  will  die, 

If  fortune  frown,"  Laodice  aloud ; 

"  For  this  I  hold  a  poniard;  ere  endure 

A  Plersian  yoke,  will  pierce  this  female  heart." 

Enthusiastic  ardour  seems  to  change 
Their  sex;  with  manlike  firmness  all  consent 
To  meet  Timoihea  there  by  early  dawn 
In  chosen  raiment,  and  with  weapons  arm'd. 
As  chance  should  furnish.    Thus  Timotheasway'd, 
The  emulator  of  her  husband's  art. 
Bat  ne'er  beyond  immaculate  intent ; 
At  her  suggestion  interpos'd  her  friend 
Laodice,  the  consort  young  and  fair 
Of  bold  Amtnias,  train*d  by  naval  Mars, 
From  the  same  bed  with  .Sschylus  deriv'd. 

TVoe^ene's  leader,  passing  by,  admir'cl 
The  gen'rous  flame,  but  secretly  rijoic'd 
In  Anpbilia  at  Calauria  safe  ; 
He  to  thy  tent,  Tliemistocles,  was  bounds 
Thee  to  Sicinus  list*ning,  ju^t  retum'd 
From  his  successful  course,  Oleander  found. 
Thee  of  thy  dear  Timothea  first  informed, 
Wlftiie  thou  didst   smile  applause.     The  youth 
pursned.: 

"  Fnnn  Aristides  1  deputed  come ; 
He  will  adventure  from  Psyttalia*s  isle 
This  night  to  chase  the  foe,  if  thou  concur 
In  help  and  counsel :  bands  of  Attic  youth, 
Superfluous  force  excluded  from  the  fleet,  - 
With  ready  arms  the  enterprise  demand ; 
Them,  with  bis  troop.  Oilcan  Medon  joins.'* 

"  A  noble  Gredao,  sage,  experienced,  brave,*' 
Returns  the  chief;  **  my  answer  is  concise: 
ScinuB,  Ay  !  their  pinnaces  and  skifis 
Command  th'  Athenian  vessels  to  supply 
At  Aristides'  call ;  th'  attempt  is  wise. 
Becoming  snch  a  soldier ;  thou  remain 
With  bim,  to  bring  me  tidings  of  success." 

Swift  as  a  stone  from  Balearic  slings, 
Sicinus  hastens  to  th'  Athenian  fleet; 
Cleander  light  th'  important  order  bears 
To  Aristides,  whose  exalted  voice 
Collects  Ae  banding  youth.    So  gen'rous  hounds 
The  huntsman's  call  obey;  with  ringing  peals 
Their  throats  in  tone  delight  Aurora's  ear ; 
They  pant  impatient  for  the  scented  field, 
Devour  in  thought  the  victims  of  their  speed. 
Nor  dread  the  ravlnous  wdf,  nor  tusky  boar. 
Nor  lion,  king  of  beasts.    The  exile  feels 
Betuming  warmth,  like  some  neglected  steed 
Of  noblest  temper,  from  his  wonted  haunts- 
.Who  long  hath  languished  in  the  lazy  staU; 
Calt*d  forth,  he  paws,  he  snufb  th'  enKv*qing  air. 
His  strength  he  profiera  in  a  cheerful  neigh 
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To  scour  the  vale,  to  mount  the  shelving  hill, 
Or  dash  from  thickets  close  the  sprinkling  dew. 

He  thus  to  Medon:  '*  Of  Psyttalia's  shore 
That  eastern  flat  contains  the  Persian  chief. 
Known  by  bisstandatd;  with  four  thousand  youths 
Make  thy  impression  there ;  the  western  end 
Our  foes  neglect,  a  high  and  craggy  part ; 
Rut  Nature  there  through  perforated  rock 
Hath  left  a  passage,  with  its  mouth  above 
Conceard  in  bushes;  this,  to  me  well  known, 
I  will  possess;  thence  rushing,  will  surround 
The  unsuspecting  Persian.     i>arkness  falls; 
Let  all  embark;,  at  midnight  ply  the  oar." 
I      They  hear  and  march ;  allotted  seats  they  take 
Aboard  the  skifls  Sicinus  had  preparM, 
Impatient  waiting,  but  impatience  keeps 
Her  peace.    The  second  watch  is  now  elaps'd. 
That  baneful  season,  mark'd  in  legends  old. 
When  death-controlling  sorcery  cumpell'd 
Unwilling  spirits  back  to  mortal  clay 
Entomb'd,  when  dire  Thessalian  charmers  call'd 
Down  from  her  orb  the  pallid  queen  of  night. 
And  Hell's  tremendous  avenues  uuclos'd; 
To  Asia's  mothers  now  of  real  bane, 
Who  soon  must  wail  ten  thousand  slaughter'd  sons. 
The  boats  in  order  move ;  full-facM  the  Moon 
Extends  the  shadows  of  a  thousand  masts 
Across  the  mirror  of  cerulean'  floods. 
Which  feel  no  ruffling  wind.    A  western  course 
With  his  division  Aristides  steers. 
The  Locrian  eastward ;  by  whose  dashing  oars 
A  guard  is  rous'd,  not  timely  to  obstract 
His  firm  descent,  yet  ready  on  the  strand 
To  give  him  battle.    Medon'b  spear  by  fate 
Is  wielded ;  Locrians  and  Athenians  sweep 
The  foes  before  them ;  numbers  fresh  maintain 
Unceasing  conflict,  till  on  ev'ry  side 
His  reinforcement  Aristides  pours. 
And  turns  the  fight  to  carnage :  by  his  arm 
Before  a  tent  9f  stately  structure  sinks 
Autarctus  brave  in  death.    The  twilight  breaks 
On  heaps  of  slaughter ;  not  a  Persian  lives 
But  Artamanes,  from  whose  youthful  brow 
The  beaver  sever'd  by  th'  auspicious  steel 
Of  Medon,  showed  a  well-remember'd  face ; 
The  Locrian  swift  embrao'd  him,  and  began: 

"  Deserve  my  kindness  by  some  gratd^ul  news 
Of  Meliboeus  and  the  Delphian  priest; 
Not  £schylus  in  pity  shall  exceed 
My  care  in  this  thy  second  captive  state." 

His  grateful  news  the  Persian  thus  repeats; 
*'  Nicsea,  fort  of  Locris,  them  contains; 
Though  pris'ners,  happy  in  the  guardian  care 
Of  Artemisia.    What  disastrous  sight  I 
Autarctus  there  lies  prostrate  in  his  blood. 
Oh,  I  must  throw  me  at  the  victor's  feet  I" 
He  went,  by  Medon  introduc'd  to  kneel ; 
Forbid  by  Aristides,  he  began : 

**  My  own  compassion  to  solicit  yours. 
Without  disgrace  might  bend  a  satrap's  knee ; 
I  have  a-  tale  of  scmtow  to  unfold. 
Might  soften  hearts  less  humaniz'd  and  just 
Hian  yours,  O  gen'rous  Grecians  !  In  that  tent 
The  widow'd  wife  of  this  late  enried  prince,  ■ 
Young,  royal  matron — ^twenty  annual  Suns 
She  hath  not  told — three  infonts." — At  these  woids 
The  righteous  man  of  Atiiens  stays  to  hear 
No  more;  he  gains  the  tent,  he  enters,  views 
Sandauce,  silent  in  majestic  woe, 
With  her  three  children  in  their  eastern  vests 
H 
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Of  gems  and  gold;  nAfanlfy  forbids 
To  interrupt  the  silence  of  ber  grief; 
Sicinos,  wtiiting  nigh,  he  tlius  tojoins : 

"  Thou,  bom  a  Persian,  'from  a  ghastly  stage 
Of  massacre  and  (crrour  these  tmnsport 
To  thy  own  lord,  Themistocles ;  the  spoils 
Are  his,  not  mine.    Coftld  words  of  comfort  heal 
Calamity  thus  sudden  and  severe, 
I  would  instruct  thy  tongue ;  but  mute  respect 
Is  all  thy  pow'r  can  give,  or  she  receive. 
Apprise  the  gen'ral  fhat  Psyttalia's  coast 
I  will  maintain  with  Medon,  frHm  the  wrt^cks 
To  save  our  friends,  our  enemies  destroy.** 

He  then  withdraws;  Athenians  he  commands 
Autarctus'  body  to  remove  from  sight; 
When  her  pavilion  now  Sandauce  leaves, 
Preceded  by  Siclnus.   'On  the  ground 
She  bends  ber  aspect,  not  a  tear  she  drops 
To  ease  her  swelling  heart;  by  eunuchs  jed^ 
Her  infants  follow;  while  a  troop  of  slaves. 
With  folded  arms  across  their  heaving  breasts, 
The  sad  procession  close.    To  Medon  here 
Spake  Artamanes:  "O  humane!  permit 
Me  to  attend  this  princess,  and  console 
At  least,  companion  of  ber  'woes,  bewail 
A  royal  woman  from  Darius  sprung." 
^  Him  not  a  moment  now  his  friend  detains; 
At  this  affecting  season  he  defers 
Inqniry  more  of  Meliboeus,  known 
Safe  in  Nicaea;  Persia's  youth  departs; 
Hie  mournful  train  for  Salamis  embark. 
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Bright  pow'r,  whose  presence  wakens  on  the  face 

Of  Nature  all  her  beauties,  gilds,  the  floods, 

The  crags  and  forests,  vine-clad  hills  and  fields, 

Wliere  Ceres,  Pan,  and  Bacchus  in  thy  beams 

Rejbice ;  O  Sun  I  thou  o'er  Athenian  tow'rs. 

The  citadel  and  fanes  in  ruin  huge, 

Bost  rising  now  illuminate  a  scene 

More  new,  more  wondrous,  to  thy  piercing  eye, 

Than  ever  time  disclosM.    Phaleron's  wave 

Presents  three  thousand  barks  in  pendants  rich ; 

S^ctators,  clust*ring  like  Hymettian  bees, 

Hang  on  the  burden'd  shrouds,  the  bending  yards, 

The  reeling  masts ;  the  whole  Cecropian  strand, 

Far  as  Eleusis,  seat  of  mystic  rites. 

Is  throng'd  with  millions,  rolale  and  female  race 

Of  Asia  and  of  Libya,  rank'd  on  foot, 

On  horses,  camels,  cars.    j£galeos  tall. 

Half  down  his  long  declivity  where  spreads 

A  mossy  level,  on  a  throne  of  gold 

Displays  the  king  environ'd  by  his  court 

In  oriental  pomp ;  the  hill  behind. 

By  warriors  covered,  like  some  trophy  huge, 

A5cends  in  varied  arms  and  bamiers  clad ; 

Below  the  monarch's  foot  th*  immortal  g^ard. 

Line  under  line,  erect  their. gaudy  spears; 

Th'  arrangement,  shelving  downward  to  the  beach, 

Is  edg'd  by  chosen  horse.     With  blazing  steel  ' 

Of  Attic  arms  encircled,  from  the  deep 

Psyttalia  lifts  her  surface  to  the  sight, 

Like  Ariadne's  heaven-bespangling  crown, 

A  wreath  of  stars ;  beyond,  in  dr^ad  a^ray, 

The  Grecian  fleet,  four  hundred  gallies,  fiA 

The  Salaminian  straits ;  barbarian  prows 

Jo  two  divisioiis^poliit  to  either  mouth 


Six  hundred  brazen  beaks  of  tow*r-1ike  BhifMy 

Unwieldy  bulks ;  the  g^ntiy-swelling  soil 

Of  Salamis,  rich  islai^d,  bounds  the  view. 

Along  her  silver-sanded  verge  array'd, 

The  men  at  arms  exalt  Yheir  naval  spears 

Of  length  terrific    All  ue  tender  sex, 

Rank'd  by  Timothea,  from  a  green  ascent 

Look  down  in  beauteous  order  on  their  ares. 

Their  husbands,  lovers,  brothers,  sons,  prepared 

To  mount  the  rolling  deck.    Hie  younger  dames 

In  bridal  robes  are  clad ;  the  matrons  sage 

In  solemn  raiment,  worn  on  sacred  days; 

But  white  in  vesture  like  their  maiden  breasts, 

Wbece  Zephyr  plays,  uplifting  with  bis  breath 

The  loosely-waving  folds,  a  chosen  line 

Of  Attic  graces  in  the  front  is  placed ; 

From  each  fair  head  the  tresses  fisll,  entwin'd 

With  newly.gatber'd  flowrets;  chaplets  gay 

The  snowy  hand  sustains;  the  native  curls, 

O'eishading  half,  augment  their  powerful  charms^ 

While  Venus,  tempered  by  Minerva,  filb 

Their  eyes  with  ardour,  pointing  ev*ry  glance 

To  animate,  not  soften.     From  on  high 

Her  large  eontrolling  orbs  Timothea  rolls. 

Surpassing  all  in  stature,  not  unlike 

In  majesty  of  shape  the  wife  of  Jove^ 

Presiding  o'er  the  empyreal  fair. 

Below,  her  consort  in  resplendent  arms 

Stands  near  an  altar;  there  the  victim  bicedfl. 

The  entrails  burn ;  the  fervent  priest  invokes 

The  Eieutherian  pow'rs.     Sicinus  comes, 

Sandauce  follows ;  and  in  snmptooos  vests. 

Like  infant  Cftstor  and  his  brother  fiiir. 

Two  boys ;  a  girl  like  Helen,  ere  she  threw 

Delicious  poison  from  her  fstal  eyes, 

But  tripp'd  in  blameless  childhood  o^er  the  meads 

Of  sweet  Amyclss,  her  maternal  seat: 

Nor  less  with  beauty  was  Sandauce  grac'd 

Than  Helen's  mother,  Leda,  who  enthralPd 

Th'  Olympian  god.    A  starting  look  the  priest 

Cast  on  the  children ;  eager  by  the  hand 

Themistocles  he  graspM,  and  thus  aloud.* 

"  Accept  this  omen !  At  th'  auspicious  sight 
Of  these  young  captives,  from  the  offing  bunt 
Unwonted  light;  Fate's  volume  is  unroll'd. 
Where  victory  is  written  in  their  blood. 
To  Bacchus,  styPd  Devourer,  on  this  isle. 
Amid  surrounding  gloom,  a  temple  hoar 
By  time  remains;  to  Bacchus  I  devote 
7*hese  splendid  victims;  while  his  altar  smokes. 
With  added  force  thy  prow  shall  pierce  the  foe. 
And  conquest  sit  triumphant  on  thy  roast." 

So  spake  religious  lips;  the  people  heard, 
Believing  heard: — **  To  Bacchus,  Bacchus  give 
The  splendid  victims !"  hoarse  acclaim  resounds. 
MyroDfdes,  Xaiithippus,  Cimoo  good. 
Brave  .^Eschylus,  each  leader  is  unmann'd 
By  horrour,  save  the  cool,  sagacious  soi^ 
Of  Neocles.     The  prophet  he  accosts : 

"  Wise,  Enphrantides,  are  thy  holy  words! 
To  that  propitious  god  these  children  bear  ; 
Due  time  apply  from  each  barbarian  stain 
To  purify  their  limbs;  attentive  watch 
Tlie  signal  rais'd  for  onset;  then  employ 
Thy  pious  knife  to  win  the  grace  of  Heav'n." 

The  chiefii  amaz'd,  the  priest  applauding  fook'd. 
A  young,  a  beauteous  mother  at  this  doom 
Of  her  dear  babes  is  present.    Not  her  locks 
She  tore,  nor  beat  in  agony  her  breast. 
Nor  shriek'd  in  frenzy;  ftueen,  mute,  shestsnds. 
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like  Kiobe  jiwt  changing  into  stohe. 

Ere  yet  sad  moisture  bad  a  pas^ge  fimnd 

To  flour,  ttie  emblem  of  maternal  grief! 

M  leai^  the  rigom'  of  ber  tender  limbs  * 

DJw^Ting,  Artamanes  bears  away 

Ber  &iBtuig  bmden  while  ttt'  inhoman  seer 

To  ilaugfater  leads  ber  hifiuits.    Et'ry  eye 

On  them  is  tum'd.    Themistodes,  mtmark'd 

By  otfaen,  beck'ning  draws  Sictnns  nigh. 

In  secret  thus  commission'd :  **  Choose  a  band 

from  my  entrusted  menials;  swift  o'ertake; 

like  an  assistant  join  this  holy  mad  $ 

Kot  dead,  but  living,  shall  these  infant  headA 

Arail  the  Grecians.    When  the  direful  grove, 

Impeneteably  daifc'ning,  blaick  with  night. 

That  antiquated  seat  of  horrid  rites. 

Yon  reach,  bid  Euphrantides,  in  mynam^ 

This  impious,  finiitless  homicide  fort>e«r ; 

If  he  refuse,  his  savage  zeal  restrun 

Byforoe."— This  said,  bis  disenfemiibcf^d  thonghts 

For  instaat  fight  ptepafg  *,  wfth  matdbless  art 

To  nose  tiie  tend'vest  passions  of  the  soul 

In  aid  of  duty,  firom  the  altai's  height, 

Bk  voice  persuasive,  audible,  and  smooth,  ' 

To  battle  thus  his  countrymen  inflames : 

'*  Ye  pi9ns  sons  of  Atiiens,  on  that  slope    ' 
Behold  your  mothers !  husbands,  Ihthers,  see 
Your  wiva  and  race !  before  snch  olijects  dear, 
Such  precious  lives  defending,  yon  must  wield 
The  pond'rons  naval  spear;  y«  galismt  youths, 
Look  on  those  lovely  maids,  your  destm*d  brides. 
Who  of  their  pride  have  disarray'd  the  meads 
To  bind  your  temples  with  triumphal  wreaths  ; 
Gsn  yon  do  leas  than  conquer  in  their  sight. 
Or,  conqoerM,  perish  ?  Women  ne'er  de8erv*d 
So  much  from  men  )  yet  what  their  present  claim  ? 
Ihat  by  your  prowess  their  maternal  seat 
They  may  revisit;  that  Cecropta*s  gates 
May  yidd  them  entrance  to  their  own  abodes, 
There  meritorious  to  reside  in  peace. 
Who  cheerfal,  who  magnanimous,  those  homes 
To  hostile  flames,  their  tender  limbs  resign*d 
To  all  the  hardslitps  of  this  crowded  spot. 
For  pteawvntiou  of  the  Attic  name, 
Lews,  rites,  and  manners.    Do  your  women  ask 
Toe  mncb,  along  their  native  streets  to  more 
With  gratefnl  chaplets  for  Minerva's  shrine. 
To  view  th^  august  Acropolis  again, 
And  in  procession  celebnte  your  deeds  } 
Ye  men  of  Athens !  shall  those  bloommg  buds 
Of  imMwence  and  beauty,  who  di^lose 
Their  snowy  charms  by  chastity  reserv*d 
For  your  embraoefc,  shUl  those  spotless  maids 
Abide  compulsion  to  barbarian  beds  ? 
Their  Attic  arts  and  talents  be  debas*d 
In  Penian  bondage  ?  Shall  Cephissian  banks^ 
Callirhoe's  fountain,  and  HIssus  pure. 
Shall  sweet  Hymettus  never  hear  again 
Their  graceful  step  reboun^ng  from  the  turf. 
With  you  compamonf  in  *ht  choral  dance, 
FaamonrM  youths,  who  court  their  nuptial  hands  ?" 

A  gen*raJ  paean  intercepts  his  voice;. 
On  ringing  shields  fhe  spearsr  in  cadence  beat ; 
While  notes  more  soft,  bnt,  issued  from  such  lips. 
Far  more  inspiring,  to  the  martial  song 
Unnamber'd  daughters  of  Cecropiajoiio. 
Such  interruption  pleased  the  artful  chief. 
Who  said  no  more.     Descending,  swift  he  caught 
The  favourable  moment;  he  efnbark*d. 
All  ardent  foll<m'd ;  on  his  deck  coavea'd. 
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Myronides,  XanthippuS,  Cittion  bold/ 
Aminias,  .^Esohylus,  he  thus  exhorts : 

"  My  brave  associates,  publish  o*er  the  fleet. 
That  I  have  won  the  Asian  Greeks,  whom  force 
Not  choice  against  us  ranges,  to  retain      [^blood. 
Their  weapons  sheatb*d,  untingM  with  Kindred 

Not  less  magnanimous,  and  more  inflam'd, 
Mardonius  too  ascends  the  stately  deck 
Of  Ariabignes;  there  each  leader,  cali'd 
To  bear  theroyal  mandate,  he  address*d  : 

"  Behold  your  king,  enclosed  by  watchful  scribes. 
Unfolding  volumes  like  the  rolls  of  Fate ! 
The  brave,  the  fearful,  character^  will  stand 
By  name,  by  lineage  there;  his  searching  eye 
Will  note  your  actions,  to  dispense  rewardb 
Of  wealth  and  rank,  or  punishment  and  shame 
irrevocably  doom.    But  see  a  spoil 
'Beyond  the  power  of  Xerxes  to  bestow. 
By  your  own  prowess  singly  to  be  won. 
Those  beauteous  women;  emblems  they  of  Chteecc^ 
Show  what  a  country  you  are  come  to  share. 
Can  victory  be  doubtful  in  tliis  cause  ? 
Who  can  be  slow  when  riches,  honours,  fome. 
His  sov'reign^s  smile,  and  beauty,  are  the  prize  ? 
Now  lift  the  signal  for  immediate  fight.*' 

He  spake  applauded ;  in  bis  rapid  skiff 
Was  wafted  back  to  Xerxes,  who  enthron*d 
High  on  .£galeoe  anxious  sat  to  view 
A  scene  which  Nature  never  yet  displayed. 
Nor  fancy  feign'd.    The  theatre  was  Greece, 
Mankind  spectators;  equal  to  that  stage 
Themistocles,  great  actor!  by  the  pow'r 
Of  fiction  present  in  his  teeming  aoul. 
Blends  confidence  with  courage,  on  the  Greeks 
Imposing  firm  belief  in  heavenly  aid. 

"  I  see,  I  see  divine  Eleusis  shoo^ 
A  spiry  flame  auspicious  tow*rds  the  fleet. 
I  see  the  bless'd  Xcidm ;  the  ghosts 
Of  Telamon  and  Peleus,  Ajaz  there. 
There  bright  Achilles  buoyant  on  the  gale, 
Stretch  fiom  .Sgina  their  propitioos  hands. 
I  see  a  woman !  It  is  Pallas !  Hark ! 
She  calls !  How  long,  insensate  men,  your  prowl 
Will  you  keep  back,  and  victory  suspend?" 

He  gives  the  signal.    With  impetuous  heat 
Of  zeal  and  valour,  urging  sails  and  oars, 
Th'  Athenians  dash  the  waters,  which  disturb*d,   . 
Combine  their  murmur  with  unnumber'd  diouts^ 
The  gallies  rush  along  like  gliding  clouds, 
That  utter  hollow  thunder  as  they  sweq^ 
A  distant  ridge  of  hills.    The  crowded  Unes 
Of  XienuBs*  navy,  in  the  straits  confus'd. 
Through  their  own  weight  and  multitude  ill  steer'd; 
Are  pierc*d  by  difTrent  squadrons,  which  their  chiefi^ 
Each  with  his  tribe,  to  dreadful  onset  led. 
Thi*  unerring  skill  of  Pallas  seem'd  to  form. 
Then  guide  their  just  arrangement   None  surpass'd 
The  'efibrt  bold  of  iEschylus ;  two  ships 
Of  large  construction,  boast  of  naval  Tyre, 
His  well-directed  beak,  o'erlaid  with  brass. 
Transpierces;  Attic  Neptune  whelms  his  floods 
O'er  either  found*ring  bulk.    Three  more,  by  ^gl^t 
Wreck'd  on  Pssrttalia,  yield  their  victim  crews 
To  Aristides ;  vigilant  and  dire 
Against  the  ravager  of  Greece  he  stood, 
Like  that  Hesperian  dragon,  wakeful  guard 
To  Atlantean  fruit    Th'  intrepid  son 
Of  Neoctcs,  disdaining  meaner  spoil 
Than  Asia's  king-born  admiral,  with  sails 
Out^ipread  to  fresh'ning  brtaiei,  swiftly  it#er*d 
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By  Ariabignes,  erashiog  as  he  passed 

The  triple  tire  of  oars ;  then  grappling,  pour'd 

His  fierce  assailants  on  the  splendid  poop. 

To  this  attack  the  gallant  prince  opposed 

His  royal  person  ;  three  Athenians  bleed 

Beneath  him ;  but  Themistocles  he  meets. 

Seed  of  Darius,  Ariabignes  foils 

In  Xerxes*  view,. by  that  uurivall'd  chief 

Whose  arm,  whose  conduct,  Destiny  that  day 

ObeyM,  while  Fortune  steady  on  her  wheel 

]jook*d  smiling  down.    The  regal  flag  descends, 

The  democratic  standard  is  uprear'd. 

Where  that  proud  name  of  Eleutheria4Aiines 

In  characters  of  silver.     Xerxes  feels 

A  thrilling  horrour,  such  as  piercM  the  soul 

Of  pale  Belshazzar,  last  on  Ninus*  throne. 

When  in  the  pleasures  o^  his  festive  board 

He  saw  the  hand  portentous  on  the  wall 

Of  Babylon's  high  palace  write  his  doom. 

With  great  Assyrians  downfall.     Caria's  queen 

Kot  long  continues  in  a  distant  post. 

Where  blood-stain*d  billows  on  her  active  oara 

Dash  thick-adhering  foam ;  tremendous  sight 

To  Adimantus,  who  before  her  flies 

With  his  dismay'd  Corinthians !  S^e  suspends 

Pursuit ;  her  sovereign's  banner  to  redeem 

Advances  ;  furious  in  her  passage  sends 

Two  ships  to  perish  in  the  green  abyss 

With  all  their  numbers ;  this  her  sov'reign  sees. 

Exclaiming  loud,  "  My  women  fight  like  men« 

The  men  like  women.*'    Fruitless  yet  her  skill. 

Her  courage  vain  ;  Themistocles  was  there ; 

Cilicians,  Cyprians  shunn'd  his  towVing  flag 

On  Ariabignes*  mast.     The  eflforts  joint 

Of  gallant  Troezen  and  ^ina  broke 

Th*  Egyptian  line,  whose  chief-commanding  deck 

Presents  a  warrior  to  Cleander's  eye, 

A  warrior  bright  in  gold,  for  valour  more 

Conspicuous  still  than  radiancy  of  arms. 

Oleander  him  assails;  now  front  to  front. 

Each  od  his  grappled  gunnel  firm  maintains 

A  fight  still  dubious,  when  their  pointed  beaks 

Auxiliar  .^schylus  and  Cimon  strike 

Deep  in  the  hostile  ship,  whose  foundVtng  weight. 

Swift  from  her  grapples  loosen'd  by  the  shock, 

Th'  affrighted  master  on  Psyttalia  drives 

A  prey  to  Medon.    Then  th'  Egyptians  fly, 

Pbomicians,  fam'd  on  oriental  waves, 

Itesign  the  day.    Mironides  in  chase, 

Xanth  ppus,  Cimon,  bold  Aminias  gor'd 

The  shattered  planks ;  the  undefended  decks 

Ran  purple.    Boist'rous  hurricanes,  which  sweep 

In  blasts  unknown  to  European  climes 

The  western  world  remote,  had  Nature  call'd 

Their  furies  hither,  so  with  wrecks  and  dead 

Had  strewn  the  floods,  disfigur'd  thus  the  strands. 

•  Behold  Geander  from  achievements  high 
Bears  down  with  all  Troezene's  cooqu'ring  line 
On  Artemisia :  yet  she  stops  awhile, 
In  pious  care  to  save  the  floating  corse 
Of  Ariabignes ;  this  performed,  retreats ; 
With  her  last  eflTort  whelming,  as  she  steer'd. 
One  Grecian  more  beneath  devouring  waves. 
Retreats  illustrious.     So  in  trails  of  light 
To  Night's  embrace  departs  the  golden  Sun, 
Still  in  remembrauce  shining;  none  believe 
His  rays  impair'd,  none  doubt  his  rise  again 
In  wonted  splendour  to  emblaze  the  sky. 
lAConian  Eurybiades  engag'd 

Seoure.of  conquest;  his  division  held 
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The  eastern  straits,  where  loose  Ptfmphylians  spread 

A  timid  canvass,  Hellespontine  Greeks, 

lonians,  Dorians,  and  Allans  rear'd 

Unwilling  standards.    A  Phceoician  crew. 

Cast  on  the  strand,  approach  th'  imperial  throDe> 

Accusing  these  of  treachery.     By  chance 

A  bold  Ionian,  active  in  the  fight, 

To  Xerxes  true,  that  moment  in  his  ken 

Bears  down  an  Attic  ship. — Aloud  the  king: 

"  Scribes,  write  the  name  of  that  Ionic  chief. 
His  town,  bis  lineage.  Guards;  surround  these  slaves. 
Who,  fugitive  themselves,  traduce  the  brave ; 
Cut  off  their  heads :"  the  order  is  perform'd. 
A  fiivour'd  lord,  expressing  in  his  look 
A  sign  of  pity,  to  partake  their  doom 
The  tyrant  wild  commands.    Argestes'  heart 
Admits  a  secret  joy  at  Persia's  foil ; 
He  trusts  that,  blind  by  fear,  th'  uncertain  prince 
To  him  his  wonted  favour  would  restore. 
Would  crush  Mardonius,  author  of  the  war. 
Beneath  his  royal  vengeance ;  or  that  chie^ 
By  adverse  fote  oppress'd,  bis  sway  resign. 
But  as  the  winds  or  thunders  never  shook 
Deep-rooted  .^a,  nor  the  pregnant  clouds 
Discharg'd  a  flood  extinguishing  his  fires, 
Which  inexhausted  boil  the  su^ng  mass 
Of  fumy  sulphur;  so  this  grim  event 
Shook  not  Mardonius  in  whose  botom  glow'd 
His  courage  still  unqueuch'd,  despising  Chance 
With  all  her  band  of  evils.    In  himself 
Collected,  on  calamity  he  founds 
A  new,  heroic  structure  in  his  mind, 
A  plan  of  glory  forms  to  conquer  Greece 
By  his  own  prowess,  or  by  death  atone 
For  his  unprosp'rous  counsels.    Xerxes  now. 
Amid  the  wrecks  and  slaughter  in  his  sight. 
Distracted  vents  his  disappointed  pride: 

"  Have  I  not  sever'd  from  the  side  of  Thrace 
Mount  Athos  ?  bridg'd  the  Hellespont  ?  Go,  fill 
Yon  sea ;  construct  a  causeway  broad  and  finn  ; 
As  o^er  a  plain  my  army  shall  advance 
To  overwhelm  th*  Athenians  in  their  isle." 

He  rises ;  back  to  Athens  he  repairs. 
Sequester*d,  languid,  him  Mardonius  finds, 
Deliv'ring  bold  this  soldierly  address: 

**  Be  not  discourag'd,  sov'reign  of  the  world  \ 
Not  oan,  not  sails  and  timber,  can  decide 
Thy  enterprise  sublime.     In  shifting  strife. 
By  winds  and  billows  govern'd,  may  contend 
The  sons  of  traffic ;  on  the  solid  plain 
The  generous  steed  and  soldier;  they  alone 
Thy  glory  must  establish,  where  no  swell 
Office  floods,  nor  breath  of  casual  gales, 
Assist  the  skilful  coward,  and  control, 
By  Nature's  wanton  but  resistless  might. 
The  brave  man's  arm.     Unaided  by  her  hand. 
Not  one  of  these  light  mariners  will  face 
Thy  regal  presence  at  the  isthmian  fence 
To  that  small  part  of  yet  unconqucr'd  Greece 
The  land  of  Peiops.     Seek  the  Spartans  there  ; 
There  let  the  slain  Leonidas  revive 
With  all  his  warriors  whom  thy  pow'r  destnn-'d  ; 
A  second  time  their  gen'rous  blood  shall  dye 
The  sword  of  Aftia.     Sons  of  those  who  tore 
Th'  Assyrian,  Lydian  sceptrcJ"  from  their  kinjrs. 
Thy  Medes  and  Persians,  whoAe  triumphant  arms 
From  distant  shores  ot  Hellespont  have  tam'd 
Such  martial  nations,  have  tliy  trophies  rais'd 
In  Athenii,  boUl  aggressor;  they  shall  plant 
Before  thy  sight,  ou  i'am'd  Euroto's  shore, ' 
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"Hi'  imperial  standard,  and  repair  the  shame 

Of  that  uiK^ertain  flattering  naval  flag, 

The  $port  of  winds.''    The  monarch's  look  betray'd 

Hiat  to  expose  his  person  was  the  least 

Of  hb  resolves.     Mardonius  pierc'd  bis  thoughts, 

And  thus  in  manly  policy  pursued : 

"  If  Susa,  long  forlorn,  at  length  may  claim 
The  royal  presence ;  if  the  gracious  thought 
Of  bis  return  inspire  my  sovereign's  breast 
Throughout  his  empire  to  rekindle  joy  ; 
Let  no  dishonour  on  thy  Persians  fall, 
Tliy  Medes ;  not  they  accomplices  in  flight 
With  vile  Egyptians,  with  Cilicians  base, 
Pamphylians,  Cyprians.     Let  not  Greece  deride 
A  baffled  effort  in  a  gallant  race 
Who  Qiider  Cyras  triumph'd,  whom  to  fame 
Darius  led,  and  thou  with  recent  wreaths, 

0  conqneror  of  Athens !  hast  ailom'd. 

Since  they  are  blameless,  though  thy  will  decree 
Thy  own  return,  and  wisely  would  secure 
Superfluous  millions  in  their  native  homes. 
Before  chill  Winter  in  his  barren  arms 
Coitttiain  the  genial  Earth  ;  yet  leave  behind 
But  thirty  myriads  of  selected  bands 
To  my  command,  I  pledge  my  head  that  Greece 
Shall  soon  be  Persia's  vassal."    Xerxes,  pleas'd. 
Concealing  yet  that  pleasure,  artful  thus : 

"  Deliberation-  to  thy  counsel  due 
Shall  be  devoted  j"  call  the  Carian  queen. 

She  then  was  landed  ;  through  Cecropia's  streets 
A  solemn  hier  she  folkm'd,  where  the  corse 
Of  Ariabignes  lay.     Mardonius  met, 
And  thus  addressed  her :  "  Meritorious  dame, 
Of  all  the  myriads  whom  retreat  hath  sav'd. 
Hail!  crown'd  with  honour!  Xerxes  through  my 

voice 
Requires  thy  counsel  to  decide  on  mine. 

1  add  no  more ;  thy  wisdom,  candour,  faith 
I  trust:  without  a  murmur  will  submit 

To  thy  decision,  but  to  thine  alone. 
My  care  shall  tend  that  clay,  among  the  dead 
Perhaps  the  only  glorions." — She  departs, 
lie  seeks  the  Magi,  greeted  in  these  words : 

"  Receive  this  body,  all  which  now  remains 
Of  Ariabignes ;  let  no  di^ge  deplore 
Him  as  unhappy ;  Horomases  smiles 
Go  sach  a  death ;  your  lamentations  vent  ' 
On  human  nature,  humbled  and  debas'd 
By  cowards,  traitors,  who  survived  this  day, 
Xe*er  to  outlive  their  shame.     Ye  vet'ran  bands 
Of  Medes  and  Persians,  who  surround  in  tears 
Thesie  honoar*d  relics ;  warriors  who  subdued 
The  banks  of  Nile,  where  Hyperanthes  fought. 
And  late  with  me  through  Macedon  and  llirace 
Swept  like  a  whirlwind;  change  your  grief  to 

rage. 
To  confidence  that,  unrensted  still. 
You  on  the  plain  recov*ring  what  by  sea 
Is  hst,  ayenging  this  illustrious  dead, 
Tmm  this  enthraird  metropolis  of  Greece 
Shall  cany  devastation,  sword,  and  fllmet 
To  Lacedsemon,  now  your  only  Ibe." 

The  native  Medes  and  Persians  at  his  words 
Are  fir*d,  in  strength,  in  courage,  not  unlike 
Their  brave  commander,  who  in  soom  beheld 
Th'  inferior  herds  of  nations.    Now  the  Sun 
Glows  on  the  ocean.    To  his  tent  retires 
Mardonios;  sternly  in  his  wounded  soul 
The  late  disgrace  of  Xerxes  he  revolves. 
Yet  soothes  bia  anguish  by  enlivening  hope 


Of  glory.    Thus  the  tawny  king  of  beasts. 

Who  o'er  Numidian  wastes  hath  last  a  day 

In  fruitless  chase,  of  wonted  food  deprived. 

Growls  ia  his  den ;  but  meditates  a  range. 

Enlarged  and  ceaseless,  through  unbounded  woods. 

To  glut  his  empty  maw.    Her  charge  performed, 

Before  him  sudden  Artemisia  stands. 

As  Cynthia  steps  unveil 'd  from  sable  clouds 

On  some  benighted  traveller,  who  beats 

A  path  untried,  but  persevering  Arm 

With  undiminifib'd  vigour,  well  deserves 

Her  succYing  ligh', — the  quern  in  cheering  smiles 

Accosts  the  hero :  **  I  have  seen  the  king. 

Have  heard  thy  counsel,  have  approved,  confirm'd. 

Thy  spirit,  son  of  Gobryas,  I  applaud. 

Thou,  not  discourag'd  by  our  foul  defeat. 

From  this  unwieldy  multitude  the  brave 

Wouldst  separate,  and  boldly  at  their  head 

Thy  life  adveuturc.    Xerxes  may  assume 

A  doubtful  aspect.    Counsel  given  by  thee. 

By  me  approv'd,  Argestes  may  oppose 

With  all  his  malice.     Only  thou  suppress 

The  fiery  sparks  which  auimate  thy  blood  ; 

In  patience  wait ;  thy  dictates  will  prevail. 

Our  common  vengeance  too  that  traitor  feel, 

Whom  T  saw  lurking  near  the  king*s  retreat. 

Farewell.*'— She  leaves  him  happy  in  her  voice 

Of  approbation,  happier  in  her  eye, 

Which  spoke  for  his  prosperity  a  wish  ; 

That  eye,  enlightening  her  majestic  fiace 

With  added  lustre,  from  his  grateful  sense 

Of  her  transcendent  talents  thus  applied 

1'o  his  behoof.     His  manly  bosom  feels. 

Beyond  a  veneration  of  her  worth. 

Beyond  a  friendship  to  her  friendship  du% 

Desire  of  her  society  in  war. 

Perhaps  in  pence.     Participated  thoughts 

With  her,  united  counsels,  he  esteems 

A  gain  to  both.     His  high-aspiring  soul 

Enjoys  the  thought,  nor  entertains  a  shade 

Of  jealousj'  or  envy  at  her  fame. 

He  ruminates :  observing  her  advice, 
"  I  shall  succeed.*'    Then  starting — "Earth  and 

Heaven  ! 
Where  is  Masistius !  Oh,  ungen'rous  heart ! ' 
Wliich  on  the  scent  of  its  ambitious  chase 
Forgot  that  best  of  couusellori  and  guides. 
Friend  of  my  infant,  youthful,  manly  age ! 
If  he  be  lost ! — Oh,  ominous  the  thought  I    * 
Masistius  lost  I — My  fortune,  hopes,  and  joys, 
My  virtues  are  no  more  !'* — He  rushes  wild 
Abroad  ;  commands  a  genVal  search ;  himself 
Down  to  the  port  precipitates  his  cpurse. 

The  son  of  Gobryas  and  the  Carian  queen 
Were  thus  removed.     Argestes  in  that  hour 
Obtain*d  access  to  Xerxes.    Cold  with  fear. 
By  fortune  tam'd,  tormented  still  by  pride, 
Th'  uncertain  king  to  him  their  counsel  told } 
When  thus  Argestes,  feigning  wonde^  s^ke : 

**  Dost  thou  appoint  Mardonius  king  m  Greece? 
O  liberal  prince  :  what  servant  in  thy  train 
Would  not  oonfiront  all  danger  to  possess 
An  empire,  'which  the  Hellespont  alone 
Will  bound  ?  Already  Macedonia's  lord, 
Young  Alexander,  all  the  Thracian  chiefii, 
like  humble  vassals,  to  Matdonius  bend. 
Why  should  the  king  himself  not  conquer  Greece, 
Now  more  than  half  reduced  ?    Complete  the  work 
Appointed ;  choke  the  Salaminian  floods ; 
Overwhelm  th'  Athenians  in  their  isle,  and  reijpi 


TdyMlf  foprenie.**  The  monarcli  starts,  and  wild 
In  look,  commands  Argestes  to  pursue 
Th'  impracticable  toil  with  ^M  the  host ; 
TheOf  stretch*4  along,  in  T&in  soliciu  resL 
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MsAirmR  while  Venus  from  her  Colian  dome. 
Which  o'er  I^haleron  cast  a  holy  shade. 
Beheld  the  shattet'd  fleet  of  Xerxes  driv'n 
To  refuge  there  precarious ;  froo^  pursuit 
Eecaird,  the  Greeks,  obseryant  of  their  laws; 
Applied  their  pious  labour  to  collect 
'their  floating  dead,  and  send  with  honours  due 
Such  glorious  manes  to  the  blest  abodes. 
With  artful  assiduity  remain'd' 
Themistocles  presiding,  so  to  court 
Religion's  favour.    From  the  solemn  toil, 
Accomplished  now,  to  Salaminian  strands 
He  veers ;  the  slain  are  landed ;  then  his  deck 
Himself  forsakes.    As  Neptune,  when  the  winds, 
His  ministers  of  anger  to  overwhelm 
The  pride  of  daring  mortals,  have  fulfilled 
His  stern  behests,  and  shook  the  vast  profbijnd. 
At  length  composing  his  afflicted  reign. 
Serene  from  sated  vengeance  seeks  the  arms 
Of  Amphitrite,  watching  his  return 
T^ith  soft  impatience  in  her  placid  grot 
Amidst  encircling  Nereids ;  so  the  chief 
To  his  Timothca  in  triumphant  pace 
Advances.     She  that  day  bad  never  left 
The  beach ;  surrounded  by  Athenian  fair. 
She  rushes  forward  to  his  wish'd  embrace. 
He  stops ;  defiPd  by  slaughter,  robs  his  heart 
Of  such  delights,  and  elegantly  thus : 

'*  O  all-surpassing  woman,  do  not  dye 
That  lovely  bosom  in  barbarian  gore ; 
The  blood  of  Ariabignes,  not  my  own, 
Fiicrusts  thy  husband*s  cuirass.'*  She  replies: 

**  Since  not  thy  own,  but  hostile  crimson  stains 
Thy  manly  chest,  Timothea  will  partake 
The  honourable  dye.    O  man  divine ! 
Thus  for  the  public  with  a  public  kiss 
Thee  I  salute,  thee  saviour  of  aH  Greece, 
Thee  scourge  of  Asia ;  thus  will  ev'ry  wife 
Her  husband ;  sisters,  daughters  thus  enfold 
Their  brothers,  sires ;  their  tender  hands  like  mine, 
like  mine  their  panting  breasts,  in  transport  bear 
These  glorious  marks  of  victory.    Behold 
Those  damsels  pure,  whose  maidenly  reserve 
Forbids  such  rapture;  they  in  smiles,  in  tears 
Of  gratitude  and  gladness,  on  the  heads 
Of  gallant  youths  triumphal  garlands  place.*' 

Laodice  is  nigh  $  she  quits  th'  embrace 
Of  her  Aminias,  and  accosts  the  chief: 

'*  Think'st  thou,  O  son  of  Neocles,  the  dames 
Of  Athens  shrink  to  see  barbarian  blood. 
Who  would  have  spilt  their  own,  had  Fortune 

frown*d  J 
Had  you,  our  slaughter*d  husbands,  left  your  \ 
No  other  choice  than  servitude  or  death  ?" 

"  Fair  dame,  united  to  the  bravest  ohief," 
In  smiles  he  answers,  **  Fortune  more  benign 
Preserv'd  those  husbands  for  the  happiest  lot. 
Society  with  you.    In  holy  brine 
Of  Neptune's  flood  permit  them  now  to  lave,> 
That  love  in  bridal  decency  may  greet 
Athenian  wives.    Ye  men  of  Athens,  vote 
That  ev'ry  youth  and  ev'ry  maid  b^roth*d 
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To  night  be  wedded.**    This  the  gen'ral  voice 
Confirms  a  law.    His  winning  woids  dispera'd 
Th'  obedient  fair ;  each  warrior  in  the  deep 
Immers'd  his  limbs,  while  Phoebe's  argent  wheels 
Their  track  pursuing  through  unclouded  skies. 
Diffuse  around  serenity  and  li|^t 

To  his  Timotbea's  mansion  soon  repair'd 
Themistocles ;  Sicinus  there  he  found. 
Who  earnest  thus  address'd  him :  "  Thrice  I  bail 
My  lord  victorious ;  from  thy  servant's  lips 
Now  hear  a  tale  to  melt  the  stoniest  hearts 
Of  all  but  Euphranttdes,  yet  with  josy 
'.  Reward  compassion.— To  the  sable  grove. 
Where  vew  and  cypress  veil'd  the  hoary  walls 
Of  homicidal  Bacchus,  swift  I  led 
My  choice  companions ;  to  the  seer  I  told 
Thy  pleasure;  he  indignant  heard,  and  forced 
The  victims  forward  to  the  iane  abhorr'd. 
I  followed  careful,  still  in  patient  hope 
That  he,  though  slow,  would  nncoropeird  submit 
To  thy  commanding  will ;  we  enter'd  alU 
Sandauce  there  at^  length  her  silence  broke. 
Whom  firom  her  intots  none  so  fell  to  part. 

"  *  O  house  of  great  Darius !  where  will  end 
Thy  woes  ?  How  many  of  thy  sons  are  fall'n  I 
Sad  Ariana,  sacrifice  to  love  ! 
Thou  sleep'st ;  thy  wretched  sister  lives  to  see 
Her  children  butchear'd'.—'On  the  pavement  damp 
She  threw  her  limbs,  she  clasp*d  her  lovely  babes  j 
They  sbudd'ring  view  Sandauce  in  distress ; 
Too  young  to  know  their  danger,  they  bewail 
Their  mother,  not  themselves.    The  captive  youth. 
Still  sedotous  and  tender,  from  the  spot, 
Where  as  in  shackles  of  de^iair  she  lay, 
•  Essayd  in  vain  to  raise  her.    ^ow  theseei*. 
Who  in  my  look  determination  saw, 
Approach'd  the  loathsome  idol,  foul  by  age. 
In  fell  presumption  utt'ring  thus  his  wrath : 

** '  lliese  victims,  Bacchus,  did  my  voice  devote 
To  thy  neglected  altar ;  of  thy  spoil 
Themistocles  defrauds  thee ;  on  his  head 
Let  fall  thy  vengeance,  not  on  mine,  «tem  god  !' 

'*  This  heard,  the  willing  captives  I  remov'd 
From  Itl^t  grim  seat  of  terrour  to  these  walls 
Of  hospitality."    Sicinns  clos'd. 
When  Aristides  enter'd.    "  HaU,"  he  said, 
"  Well  hast  thou  done,  Themistocles !  behold 
Me  come  attendant  on  illustrious  dead, 
Whom  on  Psyttalia  cast  I  bring  to  share 
Ther  public  funeral  honours."—*'  I  salute 
Thee  too,"  the  son  of  Neocles  returns ; 
"  Our  noble  strife  to  serve  the  public  best 
We  both  have  well  commenc'd.    Prepare  thee  nosr 
To  give  thy  counsel  on  my  new  device 
For  better  service  still.    Our  climate  holds 
All  Asia  now,  her  princes,  wealth,  and  arms; 
I  can  detain  her,  till  consuming  time 
By  fsmine,  swoid,  and  pestilence,  exhaust 
Her  strength,  and  cover  Greece  with  Persian  graves.'* 
"Too  high  thy  ardour  mounts,"  replies  the  sage; 
Forbear  to  think  of  strengthening  such  a  pow'r 
By  desperation.    To  the  feeble  brute 
Necessity  gives  courage.    Such  a  host 
Of  men  ai^  steeds  innum'rous  on  our  fields. 
By  nature's  stimulating  wants  coropell'd 
To  fight  for  life,  might  blast  our  budding  herpes. 
Ah !  rather  some  new  stratagem.devlse 
To  send  the  Persians  back ;  let  femine,  wantj 
Let  pestilence  pursue  their  tedious  flight, 
Depriv'd'of  succour  from  their  vanquished  fleet. 
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Which  do  thoQ  ehase  and  bqry  «q  the>  waves. 
Fareveil!  ray  post  demands  me.     Since  their  {f»l, 
I  hare  observ'd  the  enemies  emplqy'4 
In  viU  aUempts  to  fill  the  strait  profound 
Bctireen  PsytUiia  and  th'  Athenian  shore." 

Me  goiie,  these  thouj^hts  Theroistocles  revolves: 
"  I  will  adopt  his  counsel,  safe  for  Greece, 
Nor  less  for  me ;  his  banishment  prolong'd 
WUiditcoBtent  the  people,  and  repeal'd 
Place  him  commander  in  th*  Athenian  camp 
To  rival  me.    Discouraging  the  war 
By  land,  confining  to  the  sea  oar  sirength, 
I  shall  secure  preeminence."    From  thought 
To  actioa  tnmHlp  Sicinus  be  bespake : 

"  Before  my  presence  all  the  captives  bring,** 
As  Bacchus,  not  devourer,  in  a  smUe 
Of  htav'nly  sweetness,  profier'd  soft  relief 
To  Ariadne,  when  forlorn  she  sat. 
Her  £ste  deploring  on  the  Niaxian  rock  ^ 
So  gracions,  so  consoling  were  the  kioka 
Themistocles  assamVl,  m  soothing  phrase 
Accostii^  thus  Sandauce :  "  Thou  shalt  prove. 
So  shall  thy  royal  house,  afflicted  fair  ! 
A  QOffdial  friend  in  me.    Sicinus,  haste ; 
Equip  the  bark  which  eastern  colours  dress, 
That,  ere  the  Moon  forsake  her  lucid  path, 
Hiou  mayst  transport  this  princess  to  the  king. 
Her  infiint  train,  and  this  ingenuous  youth, 
With  my  best  greetings.     Say,  the  Athenian  chief, 
Hiemistocles,  these  pledges  of  his  truth 
And  friendship  sends  ^  them  rescu^  I  restore. 
Him  next  will  save.     His  Heilespontine  bridge 
Hie  Greeks  vindictive  menace  to  destroy. 
An  enterprise  of  horrour ;  this  my  pow'r. 
My  dictates  singly  can  and  shall  impede, 
Till  he  m  safety  hath  regained  his  throne." 

Sandauce  answers:  "  O  thou  gen'rous  Greek, 
To  thee^  to  thine,  may  Fortune  ne'er  be  cold* 
Bat  I,  partaker  of  imperial  pomp. 
In  ease,  in  safety  nurtured,  who  have  deem'd 
My  state  above  the  sorrows  which  torment 
Inforior  mortals,  when  my  soul  reflects 
On  this  new  lesson  by  misfortune  taoght^ 
Reflects  bow  lately  on  a  field  of  blood. 
Young  as  1  am,  I  saw  my  husband  fiUI, 
My  children  doom*d  to  sacrifice,  myself 
To  endless  bondage,  had  not  Heav'n  achiev'd 
This  marvel  of  compassion  in  a  foe, 
I,  (O  forgivv;  mc !)  I  sospect  the  lot 
Of  all,  ev'n  thine.    O  prosp'rons,  godlike  maut 
May  Horomazes  from  thy  head  avert 
Vicissitodes  like  mine !  may  envious  Fate 
Ne'er  bring  Sandaiice's  gratitude  to  proof! 
Thon  never  want  the  pity  thou  hast  shown  !" 

She  oeas*d ;  she  wept    When  Artamanes  spake : 
**  Her  debt  Sandauce  can  discharge  alone 
By  grateful  tears ;  but  I  can  promise  more, 
hi  Piersian  thraldom  lies  a  beauteous  Greek, 
Nam'd  Aoiarantha,  Delphian  Timon's  child ; 
For  that  bright  maid's  redemption  I  am  pledg'd 
To  her  afliicted  sire.    Thy  goodness  shower'd 
On  this  excelling  princess,  shall  augment 
My  zeal  the  obligatioD  to  repay 
By  Amarantha'i  freedom;  till  that  hour 
Of  retribation  to  thy  virtues  oomes, 
We  wdl  proclaim  them ;  nations  shall  admire 
Ihemistocles,  and  ev*ry  heart  abhor 
hihiunan  £uphrantides."    Now  retum'd 
Sciflus ;  him  they  followed.    On  her  breast 
The  lovdy  mother  hush'd  het  female  babe  i 


But  cold- with  horrour  at  remembrance  deep 
Of  her  unroatchM  calamities  that  day. 
She  feebly  falter'd  o'er  the  sandy  beach; 
While  Artamanes  led  in  either  hand 
The  tripping  boys.    Themistocles  remained 
In  these  reflections,  flowing  from  this  proof 
Of  Fortune's  changes:  '*  Few  in  Athens  long 
Sustain  their  greatnes3 — but  to  muse  on  ills 
Before  they  come,  both  time  and  thought  1  waste ; 
Content  at  present  that  esteem  procured. 
By  this  fair  Persian,  in  her  brother's  court, 
May  prove  a  gain."    Timothea  now  approach'd  ; 
His  hand  afTectionate  she  press'd  and  spake : 

"  How  sudden  thou  my  liospitable  cares 
Of  their  endearing  object  host  deprived  ! 
In  woe  how  graceful  is  that  eastern  dame ! 
How  young  a  mother !  On  a  widow'd  bed 
How  early  cast  by  Fortune  !  Thou  hast  sent 
Sicinus  with  her ;  ever-watchful  man, 
Some  new  contrivance  thou  dost  bring  to  birth ^ 
Thou  smil'st  in  silence  ;  listen  then  to  me. 
Since  Aristides  on  this  isle  hath  shown 
That  face  rever'd,  when  banish'd,  his  recall 
The  men  of  Athens,  nay  the  women  wish. 
This  by  Aminias  to  th'  assembled  tribes, 
Laodioe  informs  me,  will  be  mov'd ; 
In  this  expect  Myronides  the  brave, 
Xanthippus,  Cimon,  i9v$chylus  will  join."— > 
'*  So  will  thy  husband,"  interpos'd  the  chiefs 
I  will  forestall  them,  not  to  others  leave 
Such  merit  with  our  people." — She  rejoin'd : 

"  All  will  applaud  thee.    Now,  my  anxious  lord. 
The  second  watch  its  measure  hath  ccmsum'd ; 
The  Moon  descends,  the  sprightly  birds  are  stil); 
Dead  sleep  hath  laid  the  soldier  on  his  shield ; 
The  active  sailor  sluinbers ;  all  forget 
The  hardships,  rage,  and  tumult  of  the  day^ 
All  but  thyself  reposing.     Shall  that  mind 
Continue  ranging  o'er  th^  field  of  thought. 
In  pregnancy  exhaustless,  till  the  lark 
Salute  the  day-spring  widx  his  early  song  I 
I'ill  thou  unresting,  unreiresh'd,  resume 
The  statesman's  troubles,  and  the  soldier's  toils  ^ 
Be  counseird ;  oft  the  thunder-bearing  god 
To  Juno  listens;  thou  my  voice  obey." 

He  hears ;  serene  conducts  her  to  repose. 
As  Jove  on  Ida,  by  Satumia  charni'd. 
Confessed  a  rapture  never  felt  before. 
While  lucid  dew  of  odours  from  a  cloud 
Of  gold  distill'd  around  him ;  from  the  turf 
Beneath  his  feet  while  hyacinths  upsprung. 
The  unctuous  lotos,  and  the  crocus  gay, 
To  grace  his  secret  tabernacle  there 
Of  love  celestial;  so  the  Attic  chief 
To  his  llmotbea,  in  her  chamber  pure, 
With  bridal  honours  deck'd,  perfum'd  with  flow'rSi 
Whate'er  the  meads  of  Salamis  supplied,' 
His  tender  flame  in  winning  language  breath'd : 
"  Whoe'er  had  whisper'd  on  our  nuptial  day 
That  I  should  view  thee,  in  a  time  remote 
From  that  sweet  era,  with  superior  joy, 
I  should  have  held  him  ignorant  of  love. 
What  is  the  cause,  Timothea,  that  I  feel 
My  bosom  pierc'd  by  transport  yet  unknown  ? 
That  eastern  fair,  deliver'd  from  distress. 
Appearing  then  the  feirest  of  her  sex, 
Tbou  dost  exceed."    Timothea  smiling  spake.: 

"  O  thou  artificer  of  sweetest  wiles, 
Wouldst  thou  seduce  me  into  vain  belief, 
That  1  excee<i  Saadauce's  youthful  chamiB } 
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But  wouMsi  thou  know,  my  husband/'  (soIeHUi 

here 
She  moduhites  her  accents)  "  vooldst  thou  know 
Why  thou  sunrey'st  me  with  uncommon  joy  ? 
It  is  the  conscience  of  a  noble  deed. 
Of  gatber'd  trophies  never  matched  before, 
Creates  this  change.    The  perils  of  this  day 
Were  new  to  Athens,  to  thy  race,  and  me  ; 
Thy  sword  hath  rescued  all,  increased  thy  fame, 
Thy  heart  exalted  ;  with  incrcas'd  delight,  ^ 
Through  that  bright  medium  of  a  happy  mind. 
Thou  look'st  on  ev*ry  object — sure  on  me 
Not  less  than  others.**    Artless  were  these  words. 
By  Nature  prompted,  Nature^s  noblest  fire. 

They  ceased  discourse.    Her  loftiness  of  mind, 
His  vajour,  talents,  policy,  to  love 
Subside.    Perhaps  the  first  of  human  purs, 
Who  in  the  blest  Assjrrian  garden  met, 
Were  not  more  happy  in  their  first  embrace. 
Than  fair  Timothea  and  her  conqu'ring  lord ! 

A  pleasing  stillness  on  the  water  sleeps ; 
The  land  is  hush'd ;  from  either  host  proceeds 
No  sound,  no  murmur.     With  his  precious  charge 
Embark'd,  Sicinus  gently  steers  along; 
The  dip  of*  oars  in  unison  awake 
Without  alarming  silence ;  while  the  Moon, 
From  her  descending,  horizontal  car, 
Shoots  lambent  silver  on  the  humid  blades 
Which  leave  the  curling  flood.     On  carpets  soft 
Sandauce's  babes  devoid  of  sorrow  lie. 
In  swee^  oblivious  innocence  composed 
To  smiling  slumber.     But  the  mother*^  breast 
Admits  no  consolati()p ;  when  they  skim 
Psyttalia*s  frith,  at  memory  severe 
Of  that  disast'rous  isle,  she  sudden  sinks 
A  lifeless  image  in  the  watchful  arms    ' 
Of  Artamanes,  who  had  studied  well 
Her  sorrows,  knew  each  tender  thought  and  care, 
Humanity  his  tutor.     Swift  he  calls 
Sicinus :  "  Friendly  pilot,  stay  thy  course  ; 
We  must  not  leave  Autarctus  in  his  gore 
Behind,  lest  grief  incurable  reside 
In  this  fair  breast,  perhaps  eternal  shade 
In  these  extinguish'd  eyes."     Sicinus  feels 
A  sympathizing  pain,  of  Persian  stock 
Himself  a  branch,  in  Attic  soil  matur'd ; 
He  stops  the  bark  and  lands.     l*he  Asian  tents 
Were  still  erect,  whence  Aristides  comes 
In  steel  accoutred,  to  salute  the  dawn, 
Then  breaking.     Him  Sicinus  humbly  greets. 
Requests,  obtains  the  body,  which  convey'd 
On  board  he  careful  on  the  deck  bespreads 
With  canvass  new.     Iropell'd  by  active  strokes 
Of  oars  resum'd,  the  bounding  vessel  gains 
Phaleron's  haven.     Artemisia  there, 
Whose  vigilance,  augmented  by  defeat. 
Had  kennM  the  bark  while  distant,  now  arrests 
Her  further  progress ;  but  no  sooner  hears 
The  sad  intelligence  Sicinus  gi^es, 
Than  swift  descending  where  Sandauce  lay. 
That  mourning  fiiiir  in  friendly  strains  accosts : 

"  O  lift  thy  head,  thou  daughter  of  a  king  ! 
Our  sov'reign*s  sister,  sister  to  the  man 
My  soul  rever*d,  to  Hyperanthes  good. 
The  flower  of  Asia's  princes !  In  thy  woes, 
I  sharing  cordial,  cordially  rejoice 
In  thy  redemption.     Leave  this  doleful  keel ; 
Tliink  of  thy  duty  to  approach  the- king; 
Thy  other  cares  entrust  to  me."— She  said ; 
They  row  to  shore.    To  Xerxies,  then  retired. 


The  queen  oonduets  Sandauce  and  her  train. 
The  princess  thus  to  him  amaz'd  began: 

**  A  widow'd  sister,  late  a  wretched  slave» 
With  these  three  orphans  just  redeem'd  from  deatl^ 
Sandauce  greets  her  brother ;  but  her  toogae 
Would  be  disloyal  to  obtrude  her  tale. 
Her  tedious  tale  of  sorrows  on  his  ear. 
The  preservation  of  her  king  demands 
His  first  attention ;  that  attention  grant 
To  him  who  comes  deputed  by  a  Greek, 
Thy  friend,  my  guardian,  saviour  of  those  babes  j 
Oh,  listen !  thy  salvation  from  his  lipa 
Receive."    Fast  bound  by  terrour  was  the  mooth 
Of  Xerxes.— Then  Sicinus:  **  He  who  ranka 
Among  the  Greeks  superior  in  command. 
In  talents,  prudence,  policy,  and  aims, 
Themistocles,  these  pledges  of  his  tru^ 
And  friendship  sends  -,  them  rescued  he  restores; 
Thee  next  will  save.    Thy  Hellespontine  bridge 
The  Greeks  vindictive  menace  to  destroy ; 
An  enterprise  of  horrour,  which  his  powV, 
His  dictates  singly  can  and  will  impede. 
Till  thou  in  safety  hast  regainM  thy  throne.*' 

AH  from  his  preseuce  straight  the  king  commandsp 
Save  Artemisia ;  her  in  broken  tones 
Addresses :  "  Queen  of  Caria,  singly  wise 
Among  my  council,  pity,  not  upbraid 
Thy  master,  suffering  by  his  rash  neglect 
Of  thy  sage  voice  unutterable  pangs.*' 

He  paus'd  in  torture.     Prudent,  she  replied : 
"  Without  a  cause  the  lord  of  nations  droops  ; 
Mardonius  well  hath  counseled  thy  retreat. 
Who  undertakes  to  finish,  what  his  sword 
Hath  well  beg^n  through  Macedon  and  Tbrace» 
This  mighty  war.    Thy  ser>'aQt  may  succeed; 
In  whose  behalf?  His  master's:  thou  wilt  reap 
His  fruits  of  glory;  if  Mardonius  fail. 
He  the  disgrace.    Thy  march  commence  by  dsuwn  ;- 
Appoint  the  fleet's  departure  swift  this  nrght. 
To  guard  with  force  collected  and  repaired 
The  HellespontineHiridge;  with  grace  accept 
The  proffer'd  service  of  th'  Athenian  chief; 
Load  his  returning  messenger  with  gifts 
Of  royal  price,  and,  O  my  gracious  lord  ! 
Fraternal  kindness  on  Sandauce  showV. 
Her  gallant  lord  hath  perish'd  in  thy  cause. 
Herself  been  menacM  by  a  barb'rous  priest 
To  see  her  children  sarrific'd;  a  doom 
Themistocles  withstood,  and  set  them  free^*' 

As  when  a  timid  child  perceives  a  cloud 
Obscure  the  sky,  and  hears  the  thunder's  peal. 
He  weeps,  he  trembles,  but  the  cloud  dispers'd. 
The  clamour  ceasing,  and  the  Sun  restored. 
His  wonted  sport  resumes,  forgetting  fear; 
So  chang'd  the  monarch.     '*  Artemisia,  go,** 
He  said ;  *'  the  satraps  instantly  convene; 
Th'  Athenian  messenger,  Argestes*  son. 
Again  before  us  with  Sandauce  call ; 
Ne'er  will  I  deviate  from  thy  counsels  more^*^ 

First  to  Sicinus  entVing  he  began : 
"  Say  to  thy  sender,  I  accept  well  pleas'd 
His  service  pass'd  and  profiers ;  thou  return ; 
To  him  ten  golden  talents  thou  shalt  bear. 
Thee  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  shall  the  king, 
Sandauce,  raise ;  demand  a  present  boon  ^ 
Thou  canst  not  ask  what  Xerxes  will  refuse." 

By  gratitude  surmounting  grief  inspired, 
Mov'd  to  retaliate  kindness  in  the  shape 
Herself  had  prov'd,  the  gen'rous  suppliant  thus : 

"  In  Persian  thraldom  is  a  Grecian  maid 
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Of  Delphtan  linessie,  Amarantha  nam'd  ; 

Her  I  demand  of  Xerxes,  that  my  hand 

A  captive  daughter  to  a  tender  sire 

May  render  back ;  from  bondage  free  his  bead, 

N^v  in  Nicaea,  and  thus  fur  my  debt 

Of  gratitude  discharge.**    In  transport  here, 

Admiring  such  perfection  of  the  heart. 

Spake  Artamanes :  "  Ever  live  the  king  1 

There  is  a  captive  whom  the  princess  nam^d-**** 

"  Fly  thou  in  search  of  this  requested  slave. 
Son  of  Argestes,**  interrupts  the  king; 
**  Let  none  withhold  her  from  Sandauce's  poi^V. 
The  female  train  before  the  cumb*rous  host 
Shall  move  by  dawn  for  Thessaly,  their  join 
Hie  rest  of  Asians  dames  behind  us  left 
Oa  oar  late  march ;  the  guard,  ten  thousand  horsei 
Thou,  Artan&anes,  shalt  command.*' — He  said ; 
They  all  retir'd.    A  pensive  grief  overcasts 
Sandance,  inoving  with  her  children  slow, 
By  slaves  attended,  to  the  vacant  tent 
Autaretos  late  possess'd.    Argestes'  son 
Obferves  her  anguish,  penetrates  her  thought;. 
In  guarded  words  then  proffers  this  relief: 

"  O  &irest  princess,  whose  external  form 
But  half  displays  thy  excellence  of  mind, 
Wilt  tboa  foigive  thy  servant,  if  he  feels 
With  thee  a  present  sorrow,  which  the  heart 
Fort>ids  the  tongue  to  name  ?  Sandauce,  trust 
My  pious  service,  and  those  thoughts  compose.*' 

She,  weeping,  looks  assent ;  he  speeds  away, 
Bat  meets  the  body  of  Autarctus  borne 
By  Artemisia's  soldiers.     She  at  first, 
With  care  conceal*d,  had  order*d  from  the  bark 
His  precioas  relics ;  these  the  noble  youth 
With  equal  care  delivers  to  that  skill. 
Which  with  Sabsean  gums,  and  scented  growths 
Of  bleas'd  Arabia,  purifies  the  clay 
Dupriv'd  of  life,  and  Time's  consuming  breath 
Repels.     A  regal  car  he  next  provides, 
in  fiiO  apparel  of  funereal  pomp. 


BOOK  VIIL 

Tax  satr^is  now,  and  leaders,  at  the  call 

Of  Artemisia,  were  collected  round 

Their  monarch.    Seated  oc  his  throne,  Jie  spake: 

*'  Ye  princes,  satraps,  heed  our  ilx'd  decree. 
Our  native  Asia  wants  her  king ;  by  mom 
To  Susa  we  return,  but  leave  behind. 
In  Greece,  Mardonius,  and  a  chosen  host 
Of  thirty  myriads.     With  command  supreme. 
With  oar  imperial  equipage  and  state, 
Him  we  invest ;  to  him  submission  pay 
As  to  oar  presence.     Artemisia,  bear 
Our  sovereign  pleasure  to  the  naval  ohiefs, 
That  all  abandk>n,  ere  the  dawn  return, 
Phaleron's  port,  and  hoist  their  sails  to  guard 
The  Hellespont    But  thou,  entrusted  queen, 
Thy  own  tried  squadron  to  Spercheos  bring  ; 
Whence  thou  must  waft  to  Ephesus  a  charge 
Of  high  import,  the  children  of  thy  king." 

He  ceas'd.  A  stranger,  cas'd  in  steel,  appro«6h^4, 
In  look  ferocious,  limbs  and  shape  robust. 
Of  stature  huge ;  the  satraps  look'd  amaz'd. 
As  were  th'  immortals,  when,  th'  Olympian  steep 
Ascending,  grim  Briareus  first  produc'd 
His  inountain*bulk,  and  spread  his  hundred  hand<, 
Aoxiliary  ta  Jove.     The  wafrior  stood> 


Unbending,  far.  as  nature  would  permit, 
His  rugged  brow ;  when,  crouching  to  the  king, 
**  O  Xerxes,  live  for  ever,"  he  began : 
"  I  am  Euboean  Demouax,  the  prince 
Of  Oreus  lat6,  who  earth  and  water  sent, 
Ackdbwledgin^  thy  empire;  from  my  throne 
By  curs'd  Themistocles  expell'd,  1  joiu'd 
Thy  shelf  ring  fleet ;  at  Salamis  I  fought. 
An  aid  of  troops  and  treasure  can  replace 
Me  thy  tnie  vassal,  who  will  soon  reduce 
The  granary  of  Athens  to  thy  sway, 
Euboea,  fertife,  populous,  and  rich." 

The  monarch  thutf:    *'  Mardonius,  thou  hast 
heard : 
Begin  to  use  Ay  pleifitude  of  power ; 
Reject  or  favour  at  thy  will  this  pray'r." 

Mardonius  then :  **  My  sov'reign  liege,  the  truth 
Flows  from  his  lips;  twelve  thousand  oifthy  host 
With  Mindarus  commanding,  and  of  gold 
A  hundred  talents,  would  be  well  bestowM 
On  this  important  Greek."    The  king  assents ; 
He  rises ;  all  disperse.    Mardonius  now 
Accosts  the  queen,  descending  to  the  port ; 

"  Alas !  how  uncontrollable  the  will 
Of  Xerxes !  must  thou  leave  me  ?  Since  the  day 
Of  Salamis,  my  best  belov'd  of  friends, 
Masistius,  whether  by  the  waves  devour'd. 
Or  slain,  or  captive,  to  my  search  is  lost 
Foe  to  inaction,  though  compos'd  and  wise. 
Of  courage  prone  to  perilous  attempts. 
He  would  embark ;  permitted  by  the  king, 
Against  my  warm  remonstrance  wonld  partake 
The  naval  conflict.    Drooping,  while  I  doubt 
His  preservation,  must  I  further  lose 
Thy  fellowship,  auspicious,  generous  qu4;en ! 
Yet  stop)  a  moment  listen.    On  the  march 
To  Athens  first,  reposing  in  a  cave, 
I  had  a  dream,  perhaps  a  vision  saw. 
To  me  presaging  g1ory-~but  success 
Was  wrapped  in  clouded  mystery.     My  heart 
Teems  with  ill-boding  thoughts,  yet  shall  not  faint; 
At  least  impart  thy  wishes  ere  thou  sail'st. 
Thy  last  instructions !  Fortunate  thy  voice. 
Benign  to  me ;  repeat  one  parting  strain ! 
If  I  successful  to  itty  presence  bring 
The  palms  of  conquest,  say,  accomplished  queei^ 
Thou  wilt  accept  them  with  a  gracious  hand ; 
If  unsuccessful  I  the  forfeit  pay 
Of  this  frail  being,  as  becomes  the  brave,  ' 

Say,  thou  wilt  praise  Mardonius.*'  Sage  and  grave 
She  answeis:  **  First,  despair  not  to  regain 
I'he.good  Masistius ;  at  the  worst  endure 
That  common  lot,  the  death  of  dearest  friends. 
With  patience ;  long  thy  courage  I  have  prais'd. 
Now  moderate  the  flame  against  a  foe 
Not  less  discreet  than  disciplined  and  bold ; 
Nor  let  the  gloom  of  superstition  awe 
Thy  noble  ardour.     On  the  sharpest  sword. 
The  strongest  arm,  on  prudence,  martial  skill, 
Not  dreams  and  visions,  looks  the  goddess  Fame. 
If  Artemisia*s  wishes  can  avail, 
Be  sure  to  prosper,  pro8p*ring  here  to  soar 
Above  the  flight  of  Cyrus.*' — She  departs. 
Behind  her,  like  the  sinking  globe  of  day. 
She  leaves  a  trail  of  radiance  on  his  soul ; 
But,  to  protect  him  from  returning  shade, 
Her  light  should  ne'er  forsake  him,  never  set 

O'er  gen'rous  cares  not  thus  Argestes  broods: 
Witl)in  his  tent  he  meditates  conceard ; 
By  struggling  pride  tormented^  thus  he  ttiivea 
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To  soothe  her  pangs  i  **  I  ice  iQ3f  pow'r  e^tii^dd,^ 
Mardonius  governs.    Pow*r,  thou  fleeting  gleam. 
Thee  I  possess  .qo  Vfogw^  why.  Mggp^ 
When  Amaraothals  heauty  ^^^fobange 
Thy  thorns  for  JUii^^  To  my  own  domain 
I  will  jtjr^Asport  her  i  ^py(4i«  hath  flow'rs 
To  drop  perfumes  in  Amacantiia's  walk; 
Pactolus,  Hermus,  .my  subjected  streams. 
Shall  farivsKgoldi  her  gems  shall  India  send 
To  deck  that  focm,  and  I  in  pleasure's  folds 
Forget  ambition,  stranger  to  the  peace 
Which  honour  yields.*'    Libidinous  in  thought. 
The  statesman  thus  won  Id  cheat  bis  bafiled  pride; 
Accursed  of  men !  who  borrowed  from  one  vice 
His  med'cinc  for  another  (both  deibfm 
Bis  ravag'd  bosom  in  alternate  strife) 
Flagitious  parent !  rivalling  in  love 
His  eldest  bom !  prepost'rous  passion,  big 
With  horrour !  while  the  youngest,  lov'd  by  all, 
By  Xerxes  favoured,  to  Mardonius  dear. 
He  held  in  detestation  for  his  worth, 
Nor  knew  the  comfort  of  a  virtuous  child. 

With  diflTrent  thoughts  that  sleepless  youth  em- 
The  night,  serenely  happy  in  the  charge     [ploy'd 
Humanity  imposed.     Before  the  dawn 
His  band  is  arm'd,  Sandauce  in  her  car, 
Among  innumerable  fair  the  chief 
In  state  and  woe.    Tears  trickle  at  the  sight 
Of  great  Autarctus  in  his  fun'ral  pomp 
Down  ev'ry  cheek ;  a  solemn  sadness  reigns ; 
So  oft  Aurora,  sable-suited,  leads 
A  train  of  clouds,  dissolving  as  they  pass 
In  silent  show'rs.    Through  Attica's  waste  fields, 
Through  half  Boeotia,  ere  his  ev'niug  closed. 
The  second  sua  conducts  them  to  the  gates 
Of  ancient  Thebes.     They  enter;  they  ascend 
The  citadel ;  they  find  commanding  there, 
New  from  the  xuins  of  unpeopled  towns. 
Fierce  Mithridates.    With  a  kind  embrace, 
To  him  the  gentle  Artamanes  thus : 
.    "  Hail!  brother:  twice  a  captive  since  we  last 
At  Delphi  parted,  I  would  gladly  know 
Tby  fortune.   Tell  me,  where  that  beauteous  maid, 
Whom  thou  didst  carry  from  the  Delphian  walls  ?" 

Hie  grim  barbaiian  spoiler,  quick  reply'd : 
"  Curs'd  be  her  name,  her  beauty,  which  could  melt 
A  heart  like  mine !  Accurs'd  my  iather*s  lust. 
Which  seiz'd  my  captive  !  Guarded  by  a  troop 
Of  jealous  eunuchs,  and  attendants  arm'd. 
Her  in  this  citadel  he  still  detains. 
If  I  resign  her,  may  Platea's  tow'rs, 
May  Tbespia's  hostile  walls,  by  me  o'erthrown, 
A  second  time  to  brave  me  rise  from  dust." 

**  Oh  !  uubecomiqg  strife,**  the  brother  cry'd, 
"  (Vhichstortles Nature!  Thanks  to  Heav'ki,  the  king 
Hath  now  decided  Amaraatha's  fate ; 
Her  to  his  royai  sister  be  hath  giv'n, 
A  promised  boon.    Sandauce,  by  the  foe 
R^tor'd  to  freedom,  will  requite  that  grace. 
By  rend'ring  up  this  damsel  to  her  sire, 
Himself  a  prisoner  in  Nicaea*s  fort. 
Then  both  release  from  bondage.    Further  know^ 
In  Tliebcs  to  morrow  Xerxes  will  appear 
On  his  retreat  to  Susa*     I  conduct 
This  train  of  ea^m  dames.     By  rising  dawn 
To  her  protection  will  the  princess  take 
The  Delphian  maiden,  then  proceed."  These  words 
Sting  Mithridates ;  an  atrocious  deed 
He  ineditates,  but  artfiil  thus  conceals;   '. 
*'  ^ot  to  my  filthy,  to  the  king  I  yield*" 


This  said,  they  parted*    Mithridates  held 

The  town ;  his  brother's  squadrons  lay  encampM 

Without  the  walls.    The  citadel  contain*d 

A  fosAof  Juno,  there  Sandauce  re$ts« 

To  (Edipus  devoted  was  a  done. 

Which  Artamanes  enter'd,  while  his  heart 

Ran  cold,  and  shadder'd  at  a  brother  fell. 

And  treacherous  sire,  competitors  in  love; 

Abominable  strife  !  His  eyes  he  past 

0*er  all  the  structure,  lighted  by  the  gleams 

Of  tapers  blue  attending ;  he  surveys, 

Inscnlptur'd  round,  the  horrours  which  befol 

The  house  of  Laius ;  there  th*  ii|-fated  son 

His  fisther  slays ;  incestuous  there  ascenda 

His  mother's  chamber ;  daughters,  he  begets. 

His  sitters,  sons  his  bn^ers ;  blameless  be, 

A  man  of  virtues  by  despair  oppress't^. 

Rends  forth  his  eyeballs,  on  the  pavement  dasb'd. 

Hiere  sev'n  dire  captains,  leagu'd  by  horrid  oatha 

Which  startled  Heav'n,  are  figur'd;  down  to  Ueli 

Amphiaraus  on  bis  martial  car. 

Through  Earth's  dividing  entrails,  there  descends  ^ 

Here  Capaneus,  blaspheming  Jove,  expires 

Amid  vindictive  lightnings ;  mangled  there, 

Eteodes  and  Polynices  fall, 

Each  other's  victim  to  fraternal  hate. 

Full  of  these  hideous  images  the  youth 

Reclines  disturb'd,  unvisited  by  sleep. 

Till  awful  midnight;  broken  slumber  adds 

To  his  disquiet     In  a  thrilling  dream 

Hie  eyeless  ghost  of  (Edipus  ascends ; 

The  vacant  sockets,  where  the  orbs  of  sight 

Once  beam'd,  are  bleeding  fresh ;  a  Stygian  pall 

Infolds  the  withered,  pale,  sepulchral  form  ; 

The  arms  are  stretch'd  abroad :  "  For  ever  Thebes 

Must  thou  to  horrour  be  the  guilty  stage  !*' 

It  said,  and  vanished.    By  the  phantom  wak*d. 

Or  by  a  sudden  clash  of  mingling  swords. 

With  shrieks  and  tumult,  Artamanes  rose, 

Unsheath'd  his  sabre,  grip'd  his  target  fast^ 

And  issued  swift    Before  his  startled  eyes 

A  beauteous  woman,  of  majestic  form. 

In  garb  disorder'd,  and  witii  ringlets  folPn, 

Sustains  alofl  a  poniard  newly  drawn 

From  Mithridates*  heart,  who,  sinking,  breathes 

His  last  beneath  her  feet    So  Phoebe  piero'd 

Orion ;  so  the  groaning  Earth  receivM 

His  giant  bulk,  which  insolently  dar'd 

Attempt  that  child  immaculate  of  Jove 

With  violence  of  love.    Now  spake  the  fair  s 

"  If  to  defend  her  chastity  and  fame 
Becomes  a  woman,  self  approved  at  least 
I  stufid,  great  Timon'b  daughter,  from  a  line 
Heroic  sprung,  in  holy  Delphi  born; 
If  to  have  slain  a  ruffian  be  a  crime 
Among  the  Persians,  give  me  instant  death. 
Such  as  becomes  my  dignity  and  sex." 

Her  words,  her  looks,  impress'd  on  ev'ry  hear% 
Amaie,  and  tam'd  the  savages  combin'd 
With  Mithridates  in  his  impious  act    ^ 
So  when,  majestic  on  the  choral  scene. 
Her  tragic  pomp  Melpomene  displays^ 
In  awe  profound  she  hushes  rudest  minds, 
TWIe  terrour  humbles  tyrants.    Gathered  ronnd 
Were  numbers  now ;  a  thousand  torches  blaz'd  ; 
Sandauce  last,  environed  by  her  guard, 
Approach'd  alarm*d.    A  wounded  eunuch  stepped 
Before  the  pruicess ;  '*  I  will  clothe  in  truth 
My  joit^*'  he  said.    "  Argestes  to  my  care 
Entrusted  Apiarantha.i  from  that  lord. 
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SoliciUtioiis,  thtait'nin^  gifts  sbe'spora'd* 
While  I  admir'd :  sure  ▼irtne  h9ith  «  ray 
To  ithke  the  meanest  eye.    To  night  hii  son 
AsBul'd  oar  dwelling;  with  my  fellow  slaves, 
All  batcher *d,  I  defended  long  my  charge. 
By  Mithridates  from  the  mansion  Ibrc'd ; 
Her  chastity  the  noUe  maid  hath  sav'd. 
Her  poniard  stretched  the  ravishor  in  blood." 

To  Artamanes,  weeping  o'er  the  corse, 
Ssadaooe  then :  **  To  thy  consoling  words 
I  oft  have  liaten'd,  listen  thou  to  mine : 
Forgive  the  maid  $  illnstrioas  is  her  deed 
For  every  maid  to  imitate.     With  me. 
Come  Amsrantha ;  thou  art  mine;  not  long 
Shalt  so  continue ;  at  Nicaea's  fort 
I  will  restore  thee  to  a  joyftil  sire. 
And  both  to  freedom."    Morning  breaks;  the  cars, 
The  troops  attend  ;  the  royal  dame  renews 
Her  progress ;  seated  at  her  footstool  weeps, 
lo  speechless  gratitude,  the  Delphian  fhir. 

By  public  duty  Artamanes  toqsM, 
Not  lodg  remains.    This  last  ferewell  he  sighs: 

"Oh !  early  fitll'n !  Oh!  cutfrom  proudest  hopes! 
Thee,  Horomazes,  may  a  brother's  tears 
For  him  propitiate !  he  hath  none  to  shed. 
Tl.ese  aiient  ruins  to  our  fiither  show, 
Tboa  &itfaful  eunuch.     May  he  feel  like  nie !" 

His  steed  he  mounts,  and  rapidly  o'ertaktjs 
The  squadrons,  op'ning  on  Cadmean  plains. 

Now  Amarantha  lilts  her  grateful  head. 
Intent  to  Speak ;  hut,  heavy  on  the  front 
Of  her  protectress,  heavier  in  her  breast 
Sit  grief,  each  sense  devouring,  and  her  framcl 
Enfeebfing ;  which,  too  delicately  wrought, 
Eodnras  not  ev^i  remembrance  of  distress 
So  new,  so  strange  in  her  exalted  state, 
To  youth  untry'd  by  evils.    She  forgets 
Her  late  benignant  act,  till  chance  Erects 
Her  eye  to  Amarantha;  when  her  heart, 
SoothU  by  the  conscience  of  a  generous  deed, 
Her  feded  cheeks  relomines  with  a  smile. 

Then  spake  the  prudent  virgin :  "  Persian  queen, 
(Sare  such  thou  art)  what  marvellous  event 
Gave  thee  a  knowledge  of  my  sire,  his  place 
Of  residence^  and  my  disastrous  fete  } 
Sense  of  thy  goodness,  lirom'  my  breast  w6okl  bhase 
The  memory  of  troubles,  if,  alas ! 
I  did  not  see  thy  countenance  o'ercast. 
If  tboa  repent  thee,  of  thy  fevour  deem 
Me  undesenriog,  send  me  to  abide 
The  punishment  ordain'd  by  Persian  laws; 
Bat  if  thy  sorrows  are  thy  own,  unmnc'd 
With  my  misfortanes,  let  assiduous  zeal, 
Let  tenderest  service  of  my  grateful  hand, 
StiTva  to  relieve  the  burdois  which  oppress 
My  benefectiesB."    In  the  captive's  hand 
Ssndauoe  drops  her  own ;  in  sighs  replies : 

*^  O !  by  thy  aspect  of  superior  mould 
To  all  I  e'er  beheld  of  regal  race, 
Resenibling  me  in  fortane,  land  an  ear ; 
My  soal  conceives  a  melancholy  wish 
That-Alwa  ^bouldstbear  my  story,  I  to  thine 
Alternate  UitaB."  •  Mournftil  converse  soon 
Between  the«B  finrtst  In  their  native  climei 
Began,  dootinoitd;  sev^  divmal  rounds 
The  Sun  performed,  till  intercourse  of  grief, 
Goomiotticated  sighs,  unite  their  minds 
In  tender  friendship. '  DifTrent  yet  their  lots ; 
On  Amaranthn**  cheek  the  blooqi  revives  ; 
A  joyfol  airs^  peibl|pt  a  dear  betrotVd^ 


Her  fortune  promis'd.    In  Sindauc^s  train 
A  husband  followed  on  his  fen'ral  llie^; 
Her  fleeting  hue  a  sickly  paleness  taints^ 
Which  AitaiAaneft  wtth  a  sad'ning  eye 
Observes,  portent  of  malady.    Now  rose 
The  Eighth  sad  mom^  revealing  to  their  sight 
Nicasa's  neighb'ring  gate.    Sandauce  then 
To  Artamanes :  *'  Take  this  virtuous  maid  ; 
To  her  my  promise,  to  her  fether  thine 
Fulfill ;  condact  her.    Amarantha  dear. 
Prom  thee  I  part,  rejoicing  In  thy  joy  ^ 
Amid  thy  comforts  in  a  sire's  embrace. 
Or  biiss  more  tender  with  a  destin'd  spouse. 
Forget  not  me.     Aittarchus  near  the  tomb 
Of  Ariana  by  these  widow'd  hands 

Deposited" She  stops;  the  weaken'd  pow*rs 

Of  heath  relax,  nor  furnish  sound  to  g^ef : 
Mute  too  is  Delphi^s  maid.    The  Persian  youth. 
To  leave  a  moment  in  her  sick'ning  state 
The  princess,  feels  a  struggle,  but  resolves 
In  rapid  haste  her  mandate  to  obey. 

Nicaea*s  gate  he  enters ;  llmon  soon 
He  finds :  "  Receive  thy  daughter,''  swift  he  spake  j; 
"  Receive  thy  freedom  from  the  bounteous  hand 
Of  Xerxes'  sister;  bat  a  short  farewell 
My  urgent  cares  allow ;  to  set  thee  free 
At  thy  own  time  I  hasten  to  enjoin 
The  chief  commander  here."    He  said,  and  ttirn*d 
Precipitatie  away,  unheard,  unmark'd 
By  Timon,  who  no  other  voice  nor  form 
Than  Amarantha*s  heeds.     Tn  Carirn  steel 
Now  Meliboeus  from  the  grymnic  school. 
Where  he  was  daily  exercis'd  in  arms, 
Approach'd ;  to  him  in  transport  Timon  spake  f 

"  Behold  my  daughter !  '* — Instant  from  the  port 
Appears  Aronces,  who  proclaims  the  news 
Of  Artetriisia  landed.    She  had  left 
Phaleron ;  station'd  in  the  Malian  bay. 
She  waits  the  king's  arrival,  lK)t  remote 
Now  with  bis  army;  all  advance  tp  meet 
The  Carian  queen ;  when  sudden  clouds  of  dost 
The  sky  envelop ;  loud  the  hollow  sound 
Of  trampling  hoofs  is  heaid.    The  portal  pass'd 
By  Artamanes  fac'd  the  southern  Sun ; 
An  entrance  eastward  rudely  is  possessed 
By  Caspian  horsemen,  in  the  hairy  skins 
Of  goats  all  horrid ;  round  their  brawny  loins 
Prom  shaggy  belts Iteen  cimeters  depend; 
Well-fumish'd  quivers  rattle  on  their  backsb 
Now  fifty  grim-fec'd  savages  dismount 
To  seize  on  Amarantha.    Then  his  arm 
New*train'd  to  battle  Melibcpus  proves ; 
With  native  strength,  agility,  and  fire. 
He  springs,  confronts  the  Caspians;  firom  the  first 
He  lops  the  ruffian  hand ;  by  different  wounds 
Five  iftore  lie  prostrate.    As  a  vessel  new. 
Compact,  and  strong;  impetuous  from  the  dock 
In  her  firstf  lanch  divides  the  troubled  waves. 
On  either  side  recoiling,  tiQ  the  weight 
Of  reuuiting  waters  stops  her  course. 
And  beats  her  lofty  ribs ;  so  valour  drives 
The  warrior  on,  till  rallying  numbers  join'd. 
Arrest  his  progress ;  feariess  yet  he  stand* 
Awhile  defensive    Timon  from  the  dead 
Lifts  two  foraaken  cimeters ;  both  hands 
His  indignaftion  arms ;  he  sends  to  Hell 
Th^ree  miscreants  gasping  at  his  daughter^  feet 
'With  aiding  llieseus,  so  Pinthous  heap'd 
With  centaurs  slain'the  Lapithsean  hall. 
When  in  fltgitSobs  tumult  they  ddbnn'd 
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The  nii|itial  banquet*  and  his  fair  e«pous'd 

With  violation  menaced.     But  the  eye 

Of  Amarantha  mark'd  th'  nnequal  fight ; 

Her  poniard  drawn,  the  un]y  sncconr  left» 

She  holds  intrepid,  resolute  on  death, 

Ko  second  thraldom ;  when  th*  auspicious  sight 

Of  Caria's  queen  revives  her  fainting  hopes. 

Stem  Artemisia,  rapid  on  the  call 
Of  vigilant  Aronces,  now  approached 
In  awful  tone  the  Caspians:  '*  Sheath  your  blades, 
Ye  fierce  in  look,  not  courage,  or  this  arm 
(Her  falchion  here  she  waves)  shall  hide  those  streets 
With  your  vile  carrion.     Despicable  herd 
Of  rebets,  led  by  what  presumptuous  fiend 
Dare  you  invade  a  fortress  of  your  king, 
£v'n  in  my  presence,  he  perhaps  in  sight?" 

They  hear ;  they  pause.    Enclosed  by  thickening 
In  multitude  confiding,  urg'd  by  lust,        [guards. 
Which  lends  a  courage  new,  Argestep  fell. 
Inciting  loud  his  ruffians  to  persist, 
Strikes  her  indignant  eye.  What  wrath,  what  hopes 
Of  just,  of  long-sought  vengeance  swell  her  breast! 
As  when  the  mother  of  a  lion  brood. 
From  wonted  chase  returning,  sees  a  wolf 
Or  treach'rons  tiger  stealing  towards  her  den. 
Who  in  her  absence  would  securely  prey 
On  her  defenceless  whelps,  her  eyeballs  roll 
In  fire,  she  rushes  on  th'  insidions  foe 
With  fangs  resistless ;  he  contends  in  vain, 
His  chest  she  rends  asunder,  and  his  heart 
Devours  unsated ;  so  incepsM  the  queen. 
Begirt  by  Carians  terrible  in  war, 
To  each  barbarian  terrible  who  saw 
Their  high  exploits  on  Salaminian  waves, 
Rush'd  on  Argestes ;  Meliboeus  brave 
Marcb'd  by  her  side  a  second,  whom  the  god 
Of  arms  might  rank  among  his  foremost  sons. 
The  Caspians  shrunk ;  by  desperation  bold, 
The  satrap  sporr'd  his  courser  on  the  queen, 
And  whirled  a  javelin  shivering  on  her  shield ; 
She  OD  the  forehead  smote  the  restiff  horse, 
Who,  rearing,  hurl'd  his  rider  to  the  ground. 
Then  points  her  dreadful  weapon  tow'rds  the  breast 
Of  her  detested  foe,  intent  to  pierce 
The  trait'rous  heart    This  invocation  first 
She  solemn  utters :  "  Manes  of  the  brave  ! 
Whom  he  devoted  on  the  Malian  fields 
Unpitied  victims  of  his  hate  to  me, 
To  you,  my  subjects,  this  malignant  head 
I  immolate.    Hence,  satrap,  once  the  chief 
In  pow'r  and  state,  in  vice  and  falsehood  chief. 
Seek  Rhadamanthus ;  tell  him,  while  be  frowns 
On  his  tribunal,  Themis  to  my  hand 
Her  sword  resigned  to  cut  thy  treason  short." 

Her  vengeance  levels  now  the  mortal  blow, 
When  dignity  restrains  her.    '*  Rise,"  she  said> 
'<  Thou  criminal,  unworthy  by  this  arm 
To  die  i  preserve  him,  Carians.  to  abide 
The  ignominous  lot,  by  justice  doom'd 
To  common  villains.    Meliboeos,  change 
Thy  name ;  J  clasp  thee  Haliartus  now, 
My  brother,  prov'd  by  gallant  deeds ;  at  least 
No  evidence  but  virtue  1  require 
for  nobler  union  than  congenial  birth. 
By  friendship's  sacred  ties  to  call  thee  mine.'* 

She  scarce  had  finish'd,  when  a  second  troop 
Of  horsemen  through  the  southern  portal  spread 
Kew  terronr.    In  their  front  a  splendid  chief, 
M'^ho  wears  a  regal  circle ;  round  he  casts 
A  searching  eye,  impatient  soon  beholds 


Bright  Amarantha,  where  she  stands  beset 

By  Caspians,  strangers  to  their  leader's  fate. 

Persisting  still  in  pertinacious  strife 

Against  Aronces,  and  her  mauly  sire; 

I'hen  swift  as  sulph'ruus  ether,  when  its  flame 

Divides  a  knotted  oak  or  cleaves  a  tow*r. 

Flies  on  the  ruffians :  **  Do  ye  lift,"  be  cries, 

"  Your  hands  profane  against  the  destin'd  queen 

Of  Macedon  ?"  a  carnage  wide  he  spreads 

Beneath  his  trampling  steed  and  pond'rous  blade. 

Dismounting  victor,  he  unclasps  his  helm. 

Her  dear  betroth 'd  to  Amarantlia  shows 

In  Alexander,  Macedonia's  king. 

Ne'er  yet  so  oomel^i^  so  endearing.look'd 

A  lover ;  rescuM  from  barbarian  spoil 

She  meets  his  arms,  while  Timon  weeps  in  joy. 

With  MdiboBus,  horn  a  stage  of  blood, 
'Hie  Carian  queen  approach'd,  while  thus  tbe  kin^ 
His  fervent  soul  was  opening :   "  Oh  !  my  love. 
My  Amarantha !  my  kfBanc'd  love ! 
I  feel,  but  cannot  paint,  my  sorrows  past. 
My  present  joys.    The  day,  the  appointed  day 
To  solemnize  our  nuptial  rites  was  nigh, 
I  left  my  kingdom,  flew  to  Delphi's  walls; 
Thou  wast  not  there.   Whkt  horrour,  when  I  heard 
Thou  wast  a  captive !  by  what  barb'rous  hand 
None  could  inform  me ;  thence  from  march  to  aurrch 
I  track'd  the  Persians ;  tidings  of  thy  fate 
No  tongue  could  tell ;  through  Attica  I  rang'd, 
Boootia,  Phocis,  Doris ;  Locris  still 
Was  left  to  search.    Disconsolate  1  joined 
The  royal  camp  last  evening ;  there  I  beard 
Of  Mithridates  by  thy  virtue  slain ; 
At  Thebes,  of  curs'd  Argestes,  who  bad  held 
Thee  prisoner  there ;  of  thy  departure  thence 
With  kind  Sandauce  to  Nicsea's  fort ; 
But  further  told,  that  base  Argestes  led 
The  Caspian  horse  forerunners  of  the  host; 
Alarm'd,  my  troop  I  gather'd,  I  pursu'd, 
Am  c<jme  to  save  thee,  nor  one  hour  withhold 
The  full  protection  of  my  nuptial  hand." 

Th'  illustrious  virgin  answer'd  in  a  sigh : 
'*  O  Alexander,  I  am  thine,  thou  mine 
By  sacred  vows ;  yet  thou  a  foe  to  Greece  !** 

Then  Artemisia :  "  Noble  maid,  I  praise 
That  zeal  finr  Greece,  thy  country  ;  but  foii^ear 
At  this  momentous  crisis  to  combine 
Thy  preservation  with  a  public  care ; 
Thou  need'st  .protection  both  of  rank  and  pow'r. 
Few  can  resist  the  lustre  of  thy  form, 
Which,  left  unguarded  through  the  lawless  course 
Of  war,  might  light  in  others,  less  deprav'd 
Than  foul  Argestes  and  his  harb'nws  son. 
New  flames  to  burst  in  vidence  again." 

She  ceases ;  Timon  ratifies  her  words. 
A  mother's  office  now  the  queen  performs 
In  preparation  for  connubial  rites ; 
Nor  old  Aronces,  nor  th'  acknowledged  heir 
Of  Lygdamis,  are  slow.    With  human  blood 
Impure,  the  streets  are  cleans'd,  the  slain  remov'd  ; 
Flowers  pluckM  for  chaplets,  nuptial  torches  bum. 
The  altars  smoke  with  odours,  sternest  hearts 
Grow  mild,  Bellona's  furies  sleep  forgot. 
Her  fifes  and  clarions  soften  to  delight 
The  ear  of  Hymen ;  joy  concludes  the  day. 
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Soft  rose  the  morn,  and  still ;  the  azure  fkx)d 
In  gentle  volumes,  undisturbed  with  tides. 
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BntheavM  by  zephyrs,  ^laz'd  the  pebbled  shore; 

When  Canals  ptincess,  visiting  the  beach 

^Ith  Haliartus,  and  her  son  belov'd. 

Her  bosom  thus  disckw'd :  **  O  brother !  friend 

Iq  daofcer  tried,  not  yet  are  Asia's  woes 

Complete ;  to  Greece  new  trophies  I  forbode. 

Oh !  9000  transported  o*er  these  hostile  waves, 

Iday  Artemisia  rest  her  wearied  head 

M  leojcth  in  peace,  and  thou,  so  late  redeemM, 

With  her  partake  the  blessing !  Ah  !  thy  looks 

Rgect  the  proffer — yet  some  rev'rence  bear 

To  Artemisia,  some  fraternal  love. 

How  shall  1  plead?  will  haughty  Greece  admit 

Thee  to  her  honours,  thee  in  humblest  state. 

Though  meriting  the  highest,  known  so  long  ? 

Haficamassus,  an  illustrious  town. 

Among  her  noblest  citizens  will  rank 

The  son  avovM  of  L3rgdamis.    O  cast 

A  kindred  eye  on  this  my  orphan  boy  ! 

Who  must  become  his  guardian,  who  supply 

My  care,  should  Fate  precipitate  my  doom  ?'* 

Tears  down  the  beard  of  Haliartus  flow'd. 
Afflicted,  though  determin*d.    On  his  hand 
Leander  hung ;  the  captivating  mien 
Of  Melibccus  bad  at  once  allur'd 
The  tender  youth  to  entertain  belief 
In  old  Aronces,  when  he  first  proclaimed 
The  swun  true  son  of  Lygdamis.    These  words 
From  Haliartus  broke :  **'  Thy  birth,  thy  name, 
Thy  virtues,  queen,  I  rev'rence ;  of  thy  blood 
Acknowledg'd,  more  ennobled  in  thy  praise, 
I  feel  my  devation ;  but  thy  e^r 
Appronng  lend.     Three  suns  are  now  elaps'd 
Since  gen'rous  Medon,  by  a  faithful  mouth, 
Cnnvey'd  his  promise  to  redeem  my  head, 
ExchangM  for  splendid  captives,  by  his  arm 
In  fight  acquired ;  I  hourly  watch  to  hail 
His  peaceful  mast,  perhaps  yon  distant  keel 
(Jtxitaim  his  person.    To  forsake  this  friend, 
^Vhose  kindness  bless'd  my  former  humble  state. 
Friend  of  my  childhood,  youth,  and  ripen'd  years, 
Would  be  an  act,  O  thou  of  purest  fame. 
To  plunge  thy  brother  in  the  lowest  depth 
Of  human  baseness,  baseness  of  the  mind,    • 
Thy  loni^-lost  brothl^r,  founditoo  soon  a  stain 
To  LygdGimb  and  thee.'V    Concluding  here. 
He  eyes  the  vessel  bounding  to  the  port, 
With  bruiches  green  of  olive  on  her  head. 
Her  poop,  and  mast  $  the  Carian  sailors  hail 
The  fiur,  pacific  sigpal.    On  the  beach 
The  warrior  leaps,  when  Haliartus  cries, 
**  {  see  my  natron  !"  with  expanded  arms 
Flies  to  embrace  him.    Medon  stops,  and  speaks : 

"  f  n  splendid  mail  is  Meliboeus  cas'd  } 
Are  these  not  Persian  standards  flying  round  ? 
Art  thon  enroll'd  an  enemy  to  Greece?" 

"  No^"  interposed  the  queen,  "  behold  him  free, 
To  thee,  to  Greece  unchang'd,  in  arms  my  gift; 
He  is  my  brother,  brother  to  the  queen 
Of  Caria."    Medon  here :  '*  Immortal  pow*rs ! 
Do  I  survey  the  wonder  of  her  sex. 
That  heroine  of  Asia,  who  alone, 
While  now  the  fate  of  empire  balanced  hangs, 
Cantribotes  virtue  to  tbe  Persian  scale  ? 
My  friend  to  such  a  sister  I  resign." 

*'  Ah !  never,  never,"  Haliartus  cried, 
"  Shalt  thon  resign  me  ;  nor  th*  Oilean  house 
Will  1  forsake;  in  that  belovM  abude 
I  was  too  happy  for  aspiring  thoughts. 
FinI  to  redeem  thy  Locris  1  devote 


These  arms ;  will  perish  there  before  thy  foes, 
If  such  my  fate ;  if  victor  in  thy  ranks, 
Hang  in  thy  mansion  my  reposing  shield, 
There  make  my  home.    Yet  often  will  I  court 
Thy  welcome,  princess,  on  the  Carian  shore 
To  worship  still  thy  virtue,  ou  thy  son 
Still  pour  the  blessings  of  parental  love." 

The  Carian  queen  subjoins :  **  I  must  approve,^ 
To  such  clear  honour  yield ;  bring  Timon,  call 
The  king;  time  presses,  we  must  all  depart; 
A  sacred  Delphian  too  from  bondage /reed 
Thou  sbalt  receive,  O  Medon.''     Swift  the  chief 
To  disembark  his  captives  gave  command ; 
Five  was  their  number ;  one  beyond  the  rest 
In  stature  tower'd,  his  armour  was  unspoil'd. 
Though  rich  in  burnished  gold,  emboss'd  with  gems 
Of  starry  light ;  his  dignity  aad  form 
The  victors  rev'renc'd.     Medon  to  the  queen : 

"  These  Aristides,  at  my  efforts  pleas'd, 
Gave  to  my  choice  from  numbers ;  an  exchange 
For  Melibceus  and  the  Delphian  priest 
These  I  designed ;  my  friends  thy  bounty  frees ; 
Take  these  unransom'd  from  a  grateful  hand." 

"  O  lib'ral  man !"  the  Carian  princess  here: 
"  Thou  dost  produce  Masistius ;  virtuous  lord  I 
How  will  Mardonios  in  thy  sight  rejoice, 
How  lift  his  hopes !"  To  her  Masistius  bow'd. 
To  Medon  spake :  **  O  Grecian  !  if  a  thought 
To  die  thy  debtor  could  debase  my  soul, 
I  should  deserve  till  death  all  human  woes. 
Demand,  obtain ;  to  Asia  I  am  dear, 
Lov'd  by  Mardonius,  honoured  by  the  king, 
T  cannot  ask  what  either  would  refuse 
To  him  who  gave  me  liberty  and  life." 

"  Thou  canst,"  rejoins  the  chief,  **  obtain  a  grac^ 
To  me  of  precious  worth,  to  Xerxes  none ; 
Nor  golden  stores  ngr  gems  attract  my  eye ; 
I  have  a  sister,  dearer  than  the  mines 
Of  Ind,  or  wealth  of  Susa,  who  resides 
A  priestess  pure,  on  that  GSUean  ridge 
Which  oveiiooks  Thermopylat,  her  name 
Melissa ;  there  an  ancient  fane  is  placM, 
No  splendid  seat  oracular,  enrich'd 
By  proud  donations,  but  a  mossy  pile. 
Where  ev'ry  Grecian  hath  from  age  to  age 
Ador'd  the  Moses.     lift  thy  hand  to  swear. 
Thou  wilt  implore  of  Xerxes  a  decree. 
Irrevocable  like  a  Median  law, 
Forbidding  all  to  climb  that  holy  crag." 

To  him  Masistius:  "  Not  tbe  Delian  isle^ 
By  Persian?  held  inviolate  of  old. 
Shall  boast  of  safety  like  Melissa's  hill ; 
For  my  performance,  lo !  I  lift  my  hand 
To  Horomazes.    Thou,  return'd,  salute 
Athenian  Aristides  in  my  name ; 
From  me,  his  captive  in  that  direful  hour 
Of  carnage  round  Psyttalia's  bloody  strand,. 
Say,  that  my  thankful  tongue  will  never  cease 
Extolling  his  beneficence  and  thine. 
To  him  far  more  than  liberty  and  life 
I  owe;  in  bondage  precious  were  the  hours. 
With  him  the  hours  of  converse,  who  enlarg'd, 
Illum'd  my  heart  and  mind ;  his  captive  fireed, 
I  go  a  wiser,  and  a  better  mau." 

Nav^  with  his  consort,  Macedonians  king 
And  Timon  were  in  sight ;  a  sad'ning'  look 
Fair  Amarantba  mute  on  Timon  fix'd. 
On  her  tbe  fiither:  **  We  must  part,"  he  said{ 
Alas !  too  many  of  thy  father's  days 
Captivity  hath  wastad,.  sorrow  more 
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Deplormg  thee,  my  child,  while  other  Greeks, 
Erecting  brilliant  trophies,  have  obtained 
Eternal  praise.    Thee,  Amarantha,  found. 
Thee  wedded,  happy  in  thy  choice  and  mine, 
I  quit,  my  tamish'd  honours  to  retrieve." 

She  then:  "  In  him,  a  husband,  I  avow 
Felicity  unstain'd ',  in  him,  ally 
To  Persia's  tyrant,  I  am  left  unbless'd. 
Malignant  fortune  still  pursues  ^y  child; 
IBefore  me  holds  a  consort  and  a  sire 
In  adverse  ranks  contending.*'     He  rejoins : 

"  I  know  thee,  daughter,  like  the  manliest  Greek 
The  wrengs  of  Greece  resenting,  but  thy  heart 
Keep  in  subjection  to  a  tender  spouse 
Of  constancy  approved,  whose  house  with  mine, 
From  eldest  times,  by  mutual  tokens  pass'd, 
In  sacred  hospitality  is  link'd* 
Thy  pow'r  of  beauty  never  for  thyself 
Emplo)',  be  all  compliance ;  use  that  charm. 
As  kind  occasion  whispers,  in  behalf 
Of  Greece  alone ;  by  counsel  sweetly  breath*d, 
Diffuse  remembrance  of  his  Grecian  blood 
Through  Alexander's  heart''    While  these  con- 
verse 
Apart^  the  keels  arelanch'd;  now  all  embark; 
Aboard  his  vessel  Medon  leads  the  son 
Of  Lygdamis  with  Timon;  on  her  own 
Imperial  deck  th'  attentive  queen  dispoa'd 
The  Macedonian  with  his  beauteous  bride, 
And  Persians  freed  by  Medon,  chief  of  these 
Masistius  merits  her  peculiar  care ; 
Confiu'd,  Argestes  trembles  at  his  doom 
From  Xerxes*  ire.     Along  thy  rocky  verge, 
ThermopylsB,  with  sails  and  shrouds  relaxed, 
Smooth  glide  the  Carian  gaUies  through  a  calm. 
Which  o'er  the  Malian  surface  sleeps  unmoved, 
Unless  by  measured  strokes  of  sounding  oars. 
Or  fbam-besHvePd  prows.     A  royal  guard. 
Preceding  Xerxes,  tiirough  that  dreaded  psiss 
Were  then  advancing,  not  in  ordered  pomp. 
As  on  bis  march  to  Atiiens;  now  behind 
The  regal  chariot  panic  fear  tmpeird 
On  its  encumber'd  wheels  disordered  throngs, 
As  if  Leonidas  had  ris'n  and  shook 
The  snaky  shield  of  Gorgon,  or  his  sword, 
Stain'd  with  Psyttalian  havoo,  o*er  their  heads 
The  living  arm  of  ArisCidte  wav'd. 
On  sight  of  (Eta,  Garia's  queen  relates 
To  her  illustrious  passengers  the  deeds 
Which. signalized  that  rock,  nor  leaves  untold 
The  fate  of  Teribaxus,  nor  the  wound ' 
Of  Ariana,  victims  both  to  love. 

Now,  where  Spercheos  from  bis  spumy  jasrs 
A  tribute  large  delivers  to  the  bay. 
They  land ;  Mardonins,  passing  tow'rds  a  tent 
Magnificent,  erected  for  the  king, 
^>rriv*d  bnt  newly,  on  his  way  perceives 
Masistius;  transport  locks  his  tongue;  he  flies, 
Hangs  on  his  friend,  unutterable  joy 
His  tears  alone  discover.    More  composM, 
Though  Tiot  leas  cordial,  with  a  close  embrace. 
First  spake  the  late  redeem'd :  "  Receive  thy  friend. 
Whom,  wrecked  and  captive  on  Psyttalia*s  isle. 
An  Attic  leader,  Aristides  nam*d, 
Restores  unspoird,  unrausom'd,  undisgrac'd!'*' 

Mardonius  quick:  "  Thy  tinexpected  sight. 
By  an  Athenian  all  unsought  restored, 
Presages  all  the  good  my  warmest  hopes 
Could  e*er  suggest;  the  omen  I  enjoy; 
For  this  shall  Athens^  to  my  firiendship  won, 


Possess  her  laws,  her  freedom,  with  mereale 
Of  rich  dnminiott.''    Artemisia  then  : 

"  Behold,  the  king  of  Maoedon,  his  wile 
In  Amarantha.'*    Wond'ring  at  her  fonm^ 
Exclaims  the  Persian  heto ;  **  Of  one  crime 
I  now  acquit  Argestes  and  his  son; 
What  ice  of  virtue  could  resist  that  face !" 

Again  the  queen :  "  For  other  crimes  my  sh^ 
Detains  Argestes ;  htm  before  the  king 
To  charge,  immediate  audience  we  demand.*' 

Mardonius  guides  them  to  the  royal  tent 
With  half  his  chiefs  the  monarch  anxionu  sat. 
His  swift  departure  by  the  break  of  dawn 
Arranging.    Amarantha,  in  her  shape 
A  deity,  among  them  sudden  spreads 
A  blaze  of  beauty,  like  the  Sun  at  nooa 
In  dazzling  state  amidst  an  ether  blue 
Of  torrid  climates :  admiration  loud 
Wounds  her  offended  ear.     She  thus  began : 

"  What  you  admire,  ye  Persians,  O  that  Heav'n 
Had  ne'er  oonferr'd !  the  cause  of  woe  to  me, 
Of  guilt  in  others;  then  a  maiden  hand 
Had  ne'er  been  dipped  in  slaughter,  nor  these  eyes 
SorveyM  the  pavement  of  Nicva  strewn 
With  subjects  made  rebellious  by  my  &te. 
Thy  subjects,  monarch.     With  a  Caspian  troop 
Argestes  forc'd  thy  castle  me  to  seize, 
Th'  aflianc'd  bride  of  Macedonia's  king, 
Me,  to  Sandauce  giv^n  a  royal  boon. 
Me,  then  in  freedom  by  the  gracious  will 
Of  thy  imperial  sister.     Help,  unhop'd. 
From  Artemisia,  from  my  husband  came^ 
Me  they  preserv'd,  Argestes  prisoner  bring 
To  undergo  thy  justice.'*    Caria's  queen 
With  Macedon's  indignant  prince  confirm 
This  accusation.    On  his  own  retreat 
Secure  to  Siisa,  Xerxes  all  intent, 
Turns  to  Mardonius:  '*  Thou  be  judge,"  he  said  ; 
**  Take  to  thyself  the  forfeits  of  this  crime." 

"  The  king  commands  his  servant  shall  be  judge," 
Mardonius  answer'd;  "  chief  among  my  fbea 
Hath  been  Argestes,  therefore  must  not  die 
By  my  decree.     Let  Cyra,  fort  remote 
On  laxartes,  hide  his  banished  head  ; 
That  care  to  Artemisia  I  commit ; 
His  satrapy,  bin  treasure,  and  domain. 
To  Artamanes,  his  remaining  son, 
Thy  meritorious  vassal,  1  ordain." 

This  judgment  pass'd,  a  murmur  nigh  the  tent, 
•Denouncing  an  ambassador,  ia  heard  ; 
Ambassador  of  Sparta.     Soon  appears 
The  manly  frame  of  Aemnestus  bold, . 
Surpassing  all  his  countrymen  in  arms» 
An  .Epborus  in  office,  function  high ; 
Whoi^e  jealous  vigilance  imprisoned  kings 
Unjust,  or  impious,  or  assuming  pow'r       * 
Unwarranted  by  laws.    No  train  attends ; 
He  aaks  for  Xerxes,  when  Mardonius  stem ; 

V  Before  the  future  sovYeign  of  tiie  world. 
With  princes  round  him,  single  dost  thou  bring 
An  embassy  from  Sparta  ?"  *'  Spartans  hold 
One  man  with  one  sufficient  in  discourse," 
Cry'd  Aeinnestug.    Xerxes  interposed : 

"  Reveal  thy  errand,  stranger."   He  reply'd- 
''  Admonish'd  by  an  oracle,  the  itate 
Or  Lacednmon,  and  the  race  divine 
There  dwelling,  sprung  from  Hercules,  denaand 
Of  thee  atonement  for  a  slaughtered  king, 
Leonidas,  whom  multitude  oppress'd, 
While  be  defended  Greece;  whatever  tbou  giv'sl> 
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I  will  accept"    'the  mooarch  to  his  chaek 
A  shew  of  laughter  calU ;  awhile  is  mute ; 
Then,  breaking  filcnce,  to  Mardonios  points. 

"  They  shall  receive  th'  atonement  they  deserve 
From  him :  thou  faesr^t,  Manlonius."    Then,  with 

looks 
Of  ioom  and  menace:  *<  Yes,"  the  Spaitan  said, 
*'  Thee  I  accept  my  victim  to  appease 
Lronidas;'*  disdainfol  then  his  loot 
He  toms  away,  nor  fears  th*  uunumber'd  guard.  - 

Meantime  the  royal  progeny  is  brought 
To  Artemisia ;  argent  time  requires, 
Tfadr  Other's  fears  the  embarkation  press 
Fiv  Ephesos  that  night.    Them  down  the  beach 
Mardooius  fiollows,  and  the  Carian  queen 
In  secret  thus  addresses :  *'  Didst  thou  mark 
Ihat  Spartan 's  threatening  words  and  haughty  mien  ? 
An  oracle  suggested  this  demand. 
Strange  and  mysterious.    On  the  martial  field 
Him  I  can  single  from  Laconian  ranks, 
Audacious  challenger !  but  something  more 
Behind  the  veil  of  Destiny  may  lurk 
Unseen  by  me.*'    *<  Mardonius,''  she  replied ; 
Look  only  where  no  mystery  can  lurk, 
On  ev'ry  manly  duty ;  nothing  dark 
Oershades  the  track  of  Virtue ;  plain  her  path; 
Bat  Snperstatioii  chosen  for  a  guide, 
Misleads  the  best  and  wisest    Tliink  no  more 
Of  this,  an  object  like  that  passing  cloud 
Before  the  Moon,  who  shortly  will  unfold 
Her  wonted  brightness.    Prudent  thy  design 
To  gam  th'  Athenians ;  to  that  noble  race 
Be  large  in  proSisrs,  in  performance  true; 
Porchase  but  their  neutrality,  thy  sword 
Will,  in  despite  of  oracles,  reduce 
The  rest  of  Greece."    This  utter'd,  she  embarks. 

He  seeks  his  tent,  and  finds  Masistius  there. 
Whose  honour,  mindful  (m  a  promise  pledgM, 
Requests  protection  for  Melissa's  fane. 

Uim  in  his  arms  the  son  of  Gobrias  clasp'd, 
Thus  fervent  answ'ring  :  "  Xerxes  will  renew 
His  rapid  march  to  morrow ;  poVr  supreme 
He  leaves  with  me,  which  instant  shall  be  urg'd 
To  render  firm  tbe  promise  of  my  friend. 
Now  lend  thy  counsel  on  the  copious  roll 
Of  Asia's  host;  assist  me  to  select 
The  thirty  myriads  giv'n  to  my  command." 

They  sat  till  day-spring ;    then  the  camp  Js 
nov'dj 
Then  Amarantba,  firom  her  husband's  tent 
Ascends  a  car^  and  traverses  the  vale. 
By  fluent  crjrstal  of  Spercheos  lav*d, 
To  join  Sandauce.    On  her  way  she  meets 
Artuchns,  guardian  of  the  Persian  fair; 
The  satrap  gazes,  Courtesy  eutranc'd 
Forgets  awhile  her  function.    Thus,  at  length, 
He  greets  the  queen :  "  Pair  stranger,  who  dostrise 
A  second  day-spring  to  tb*  astonish'd  eye, 
Accept  my  service ;  whither  tends  thy  course? 
Whom  doit  thou  seek  ?  and  gracious  tell  thy  name.* 

In  rosy  blnshes,  like  Aurora  still. 
She  graceful  thus :  "  Of  Macedonia's  king 
I  am  th'  espous'd ;  my  patroness  I  seek, 
Sandaoce,  issue  of  th'  imperial  house." 

Aitochus  anawer'd :  **  Yestemoon  beheld    -     ' 
Her  languid  steps  approach  this  vale  of  wee. 
Thou,  beauteous  princess,  to  Sandauee  known, 
Thou  must  have  beard  of  Ariana's  fate ; 
Sandauee  now  is  mourning  at  her  tomb, 
A  grave  pr^aring  for  Autarctus  slain. 


Mayst  thou  suspend  ffespiih' !  Nbt  distant  flows    < 
The  Fount  6{  Sorrow,  so  we  styl'd  the  placCi 
Frequented  oft  by  Ariana's  grief; 
There  oft  her  head  disconsolate  she  hung 
To  feed  incessant  anguish,  ne'er  disclos'd 
Unless  in  sighing  whispers  to  tiie  stream ; 
Her  last  abode  is  there.    Tbe  myttles  shed 
Their  odours  round,  the  virgin  roses  bloom; 
I  there  have  caus'd  a  monument  to  rise. 
That  passing  strangers  may  her  name  revere. 
And  weep  her  fortune;  from  her  early  grave 
May  learn,  how  Heav'n  is  jealous  of  its  boons. 
Not  long  to  flourish,  where  they  most  exceU 
A  marble  mansion  new  erected  nigh 
Her  faithful  slaves  inhabit ;  who  attune 
To  thrilling  lutes  a  daily  fun'ral  song." 
He  leads,  he  stops.    On  gently-moving  air 
Sweet  nleasures  glide ;  this  melancholy  dirge. 
To  melting  chords,  by  sorrow  touch'd,  is  heard. 

"  Cropp'd  is  the  rose  of  beauty  in  her  bud. 
Bright  virtue's  purest  mansion  is  defac*d ; 
Like  Mithra's  beams  her  silken  tresses  shone 
In  lustre  gentle  as  a  vernal  mom ; 
Her  eye  reveal'd  the  beauties  of  her  rnnid ; 
The  slave,  the  captive,  in  her  light  rejoic'd. 

**  Lament,  ye  daughters  of  Cboaspes,  waH, 
Ye  Cissian  maids,  3rour  paragon  is  lost ! 

**  Once  like  the  fresh-bkywn  lily  in  the  vaie^ 
In  Susa  foir,  in  radiancy  of  bloom 
Like  summer  gloidng,  till  consuming  love 
Defbrm'd  her  graces ;  then  her  hue  she  chang*d 
To  lilies  pining  in  decay,  but  kept 
The  smile  of  kindness  on  her  wasted  cheek. 

*'  Lament,  ye  daughters  of  Cboaspes,  wail* 
Ye  Cissian  maids,  your  paragon  is  lost ! 

««  O  ray  of  wisdom,  eye  of  virtue,  form'd 
To  spread  superior  light,  tbe  dazzling  brand 
Of  love  malign  obscur'd  thy  eagle  sight; 
Thy  vital  flames  are  vanish'd,  ours  remain, 
As  lamps  to  endless  mourning  in  thy  tomb, 
Till  we  rejoin  thee  in  a  land  of  bliss. 

"  Lament,  ye  daughters  of  Cboaspes,  wail« 
Ye  Cissian  maids,  your  paragon  is  lost!" 

The  song  concludes.    Sandauee  from  a  bauk 
Of  turf  uprises  resting  on  her  slaves ; 
A  pallid  visage,  and  a  fainting  step. 
She  brings  before  the  sepulchre,  and  spake: 

"  O  Ariana !  listen  from  thy  tomb, 
To  me  in  woe  thy  sister,  as  in  b!ood ! 
By  diff^re^t  fortunes  both  were  doomM  to  waste 
An  early  bloom  in  sorrow^  O  admit    * 
Autarctus  first  a  neighbour  to  thy  clay. 
Me  next,  who  feel  my  vital  thread  unwind. 
O  Heav'n !  my  humble  spirit  would  submit 
To  thy  afflicting  hand-~*-but  ev'ry  fount 
Of  health  is  dry'd ;  my  frame  enfeebled  sinks 
Beneath  its  trial.    When  the  mhuman  priest 
Condemn'd  my  children  to  his  cruel  knife,  ^ 

The  freezing  sheers  of  Fate  that  mobient  cut  ^       * 
My  heartstrings;  never  have  they  heaFd  agahi; 
Deeay'd  and  wither'd'in  the  flower  of  life. 
My  strength  deserts  my  patienoe :  tender  friends 
ProvMe  another  grave."— r"  For  whom?'*    bursts 

forth 
Emathia's  queen,  and  threw  her  clasping  arms 
Around  the  princess ;  whose  discolour'd  hue 
In  warm  affection  flushes  at  tbe  sight 
Of  Amarantha,  as  a  languid  rose. 
Shrunk  by  the  rigour  of  nocturnal  frosts. 
Awhile- reviving  at  the  tepid  rays. 
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Of  wintry  Phccbos,  glows.     "  For  roe,"  she  sigb'd, 
<«  For  me,  that  bed  of  endless  rest  is  made. 
Com*8t  thou,  neglectful  of  thy  nuptial  bliss. 
To  poor  Sandauce's  burial !  soon  the  hour, 
When  of  the  Sun  these  sickly  eyes  must  take 
llieir  last  f&rewell,  may  call  thy  friendly  hand 
To  close  their  curtains  in  eternal  night  !*' 

These  words  the  Grecian  fair,  in  sorrow  try*d| 
In  constancy  unshaken,  swift  retuni*d : 

'*  Thou  Shalt  not  die,  avoid  this  mournful  spot. 
Thou  hast  accomplished  ail  thy  duty  here; 
Let  other  duties,  wak'ning  in  thy  breast, 
Strive  with  despair ;  transported  in  my  arms, 
To  Alexander's  capital  resort 
lliou  Shalt  not  die ;  returning  health,  allured 
By  Amarantha's  love  and  tender  care. 
Again  shall  bless  her  patroness,  renew 
Her  youth  in  bloom,  in  vigour,  ne'er  to  leave 
Her  infants  doubly  orphans.''    At  their  name 
The  princess  faints,  too  sensitive  a  plant. 
Which  on  the  lightest  touch  contracts  the  leaves, 
And  seems  to  wither  in  the  fold  of  death. 
Her  lovely  weight  Artnchus  to  his  tent 
Conveys;  a  litter  gentle^  as  it  moves, 
Recei%'es  her  soon ;  her  children  by  her  side, 
in  Macedonian  chariots  are  disposed, 
Her  female  slaves  and  eunuchs.    Now  appean 
Emathia's  prince  to  guard  bis  matchless  bride; 
In  arms  complete,  resembling  Mars,  be  rules 
The  fiery  courser.     Artamanes  swift 
This  royal  mandate  to  Artuchus  bears: 

**  The  king,  O  satrap,  hath  begun  his  march  ; 
Delay  not  thjne  with  all  thy  precious  charge." 

To  Artamanes  then,  the  Grecian  queen : 
*'  Let  me  request  thee  in  Slandauce's  name 
To  visit  yonder  fount,  of  sorrow  call'd. 
There  see  th*  unfinished  obsequies  pcrform'd. 
To  great  Antarctus  due.     Her  languid  head 
With  me  awhile  at  £ge  will  repose. 
My  oonsort^s  royal  seat;  and,  gentle  youth, 
If  justice  whisper  to  thy  feeling  heart. 
That  well  I  sav'd  my  innocence  and  fame. 
Thou  wilt  be  welcome  to  the  JE^tsan  hall." 

This  said,  she  mounts  her  chariot ;  not  unpleas'd. 
He  tu  accomplish  her  command  proceeds. 

Artuchus  now  conducts  the  female  trains 
Unhappy  victims  of  ambition  !  I'hese, 
A  prey  to  fiunine,  to  congealing  blasts 
From  cold  Olympus,  from  Bisaltic  hills, 
And  Rhodope,  snow-vested,  were  condemned. 
With  that  innumerable  host  in  flight 
Unformed,  unfurnished,  scattered,  to  partake 
Of  miseries  surpassing  Nature's  help. 
On  Earth's  unwholsome  lap  their  tender  limbs 
To  couch,  to  feed  on  grass,  on  bitter  leaves, 
On  noisome  bark  of  trees,  and  swell  the  scene 
Between  Spercheos  and  the  distant  shores 
Of  Hellespontine  Sestos:  real  scene 
Of  death,  beyond  the  massacre  denounc'd 
By.  that  stem  angel  in  the  prophet's  dream. 
When  were  assembled  ev'ry  fowl  of  prey 
From  all  the  regions  of  the  peopled  air, 
At  Heavn's  dread  call,  to  banquet  on  the  flfsh 
Of  princes,  captains,  and  of  mighty  men. 


BOOK  X. 

Now  Ss  the  season,  when  Vertumnus  leads 
IN»nunia's  glowing  charms  through  ripen'd  groves 


Of  ruddy  fruitage;  now  the  loaden  vine 
Invites  the  gath'ring  hand,  which  treasures  joy 
For  hoary  Winter  in  his  turn  to  sqiile. 
An  eastern  course  before  autumnal  gales 
To  Epbesus  the  Carian  gallies  bend; 
While  Medon  coasts  by  Locris,  and  deplores 
Her  state  of  thraldom.    '^Thrice  Aurora  shows 
Her  placid  fece ;  dcvourer  of  mankind. 
The  sea,  curls  lightly  in  fallacious  calms; 
To  Medon  then  the  wary  master  thus : 

'*  My  chief,  the  dang'rous  equinox  is  near. 
Whose  stormy  breath  each  prudent  sailor  diuns. 
Secure  in  harbour;  turbulent  these  straits 
Between  Euboea  and  the  Locrian  shore ; 
Fate  lurks  in  eddies,  threatens  from  the  rocks  ; 
The  continent  is  hostile;  we  must  stretch 
Across  the  passage  to  Euboea's  isle. 
There  wait  in  safety  till  the  season  rude 
Its  wonted  violence  hath  spent."    The  chief 
Replies :  "  An  island,  Atalant6  nam'd, 
Posscss'd  by  Locrians,  rises  in  thy  view; 
There  first  thy  shelter  seek ;  perhaps  the  foe 
Hath  left  that  fragment  of  my  native  state 
Yet  und<»troy'd."    Th'  obedient  rudder  guides. 
The  oars  impel  the  well-directed  keel 
Safe  through  an  inlet  op'ning  to  a  cove 
Fenc^'d  round  by  rising  land.     At  once  the  sight. 
Caught  by  a  lucid  $iperture  of  rock. 
Strays  up  the  island  ;  whence  a  living  stream. 
Profuse  and  swift  beneath  a  native  arch, 
Repels  enciimb'ring  sands.  A  slender  skiiT, 
Lanch'd  from  the  ship,  pervades  the  sounding  vault ; 
With  his  companions  Medon  bounds  ashore. 
Addressing  Timon :  "  Delphian  guest,  these  steps. 
Rude  hewn,  attain  the  summit  of  this  rock; 
Thence  o'er  the  island  may  our  wary  ken. 
By  some  sure  sign,  discover  if  we  tread 
A  friendly  suil,  or  hostile."     They  ascend. 
The  topmofit  peak  was  chisell'd  to  display 
Marine  Palsemon,  colosscan  form. 
In  art  not  specious.     Meticertes  once. 
Him  Ino,  flying  from  th'  infuriate  sword 
Of  Athamas  her  husband,  down  a  cliff, 
Distracted  mother  with  herself  immersed 
In  ocean's  salt-abyis.     Their  mortal  state 
Neptunian  pity  to  immortal  changed ; 
From  Ino  she  became  lueucotbca,  chief 
Ajnong  then3'mphsofTeth}s;  he  that  god 
Benign,  presiding  o'er  the  trauquil  port, 
Palsemon,  yielding  refuge  to  the  toils 
Of  mariners  sea-worn.     One  mighty  palm 
LeanM  on  a  rudder,  high  the  other  held 
A  globe  of  light,  far  shooting  through  the  dau-k. 
In  rays  auspicious  to  nocturnal  keels. 
Which  plough  the  vex'd  Euripus.     Fair  below. 
Her  cap  of  verdure  Atalant^  spreads. 
Small  as  a  region,  as  a  pasture  laige. 
In  gentle  hollows  vary'd,  gentle  swells. 
All  intersected  by  unnumbered  tufts 
Of  trees  fruit-laden.    Bord'ring  on  the  straits. 
Rich  Locris,  wide  Bceoda,  lift  their  woods. 
Their  hills  by  Ceres  lov'd,  and  cities  fem'd  ; 
Here  Opus,  there  Tanagra;  Delium  shows 
Her  proud  Phoebean  edifice,  her  port 
Capacious  Aulis,  whence  a  thousand  barks 
With  Agamemnon  saiPd;  a  lengthen'd  range 
Euboea's  rival  opulence  oppos'd. 
Queen  of  that  frith ;  supeA>  the  structures  rise 
Of  Oreus,  Chalcis,  and  the  ruins  vast 
Of  sad  Eretria^  by  Darius  crush'd. 
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th6  Locnan  dnef  salutes  the  figured  god : 
**  Still  do6t  thou  stand,  Palsmon,  to  proclaim 
Odean  hospitality  of  old, 

\\liich  carr'd  thee  here  conspicuous,  to  befriend 
The  sailor  night^perplex'd }  Thou  only  «gn 
Left  of  OTIean  greatness !  wrapped  in  woe 
Is  that  distinguishM  house  !  barbarians  fill 
Her  iamost  chambera  !  O  propitious  god  I 
If  yet  some  remnant  of  the  Locrian  state 
Thou  dost  protect  on  iCtalant^^s  shore, 
Before  I  leave  her  shall  thy  image  smoke 
With  fattest  victims  !'*  Timon  quick  subjoins: 

"  I  see  no  hostile  traces ;  numerous  hinds 
Aloog  the  meadows  tend  their  flocks  and  herds; 
I^t  xia,  descending,  and  the  crested  helm. 
The  spear,  and  shield,  committing  to  our  train, 
U  peaceful  guise  salute  a  peaceful  laud." 

They  hear,  approving ;  lightly  back  they  speed ; 
Disarmed,  they  fbllow  an  inviting  path, 
Wbich  cuts  a  shelving  green.     In  sportive  laugh. 
Before  the  threshold  of  a  dwelling  nigh. 
Appear  young  children ;  quickning  then  his  pace, 
"  O  Haliaitus,"  Medon  cries,  "  I  see 
My  brother's  ofl&pring  I"  They  their  uncle  knew, 
Around  him  flock*d,  announcing  his  approach 
In  screams  of  joy :  their  sire,  I^MMiteus,  came. 

As  Leda's  mortal  son  in  Pluto's  vale 
Received  his  brother  Pollux,  who»  from  Jove 
Deriv'd,  immortal,  left  the  realms  of  day. 
And  half  his  own  divinity  resign'd. 
His  dear-lov*d  Castor  to  redeem  from  death; 
So  rush'd  Leonteus  into  Medon's  arms. 
Thus  uU'ring  loud  hijtransport:  "  Dost  thou  come 
To  me  and  these  a  saviour !  When  that  cloud 
Of  dire  invasion  overcast  our  land, 
For  sev'n  defenceless  infants  what  remain'd  i 
What  for  a  tender  mother  ?  Instant  flight 
Preserv'dus;  still  we  unmolested  breathe 
In  Atalanti  ;  others  like  ourselves 
Resorted  hither;  barren  winter  soon 
Will  blast  the  scanty  produce  of  this  isle, 
Pale  famine  waste  our  numbers ;  or,  by  want 
Compell*d,  this  precious  remnant  of  thy  friends, 
These  rising  pillars  of  th'  OHean  house 
Must  yield  to  Xerxes— but  the  gods  have  sent 
In  thee  a  guardian." — "  Summon  all  our  friends," 
Elated  Medoo  answers  ;  **  ev'ry  want 
Shall  be  supply'd,  their  valour  in  return 
Is  all  I  claim."    Meantime,  like  watchful  bees 
To  guard  th'  mvaded  hive,  from  ev'ry  part 
The  islanders  assemble;  but  the  name 
Of  Medoo,  ODce  divulg'd,  suppresses  fear. 
And  wood'riug  gladness  to  his  presence  brings 
Their  numbers. '  He,  rememb'ring  such  a  scene 
lAte  in  Calauria,  where  afflicted  throngs 
Atound  his  righteous  friend  of  Athens  pressed ; 
Horn  in  that  tender  circumstance  himself 
^mong  his  Locrians,  cooscious  too  of  means 
To  mitigate  their  suffrings,  melts  in  tears 
Of  joy.    «  O  countrymen  belov'd  1 "  he  cries, 
**  I  now  applaud  my  forecast,  which  secur'd 
The  whole  O'ilean  treasures;  safe  they  lie 
At  Lacediemon,  whence  expect  relief 
lo  full  abundance  on  your  wants  to  flow. 
Amid  his  country's  ruins  Medon  still 
May  bless  the  gods;  by  your  auspicious  aid. 
Beyond  my  hopes  discover'd,  I  may  bring 
Ko  feeble  standard  to  the  Grecian  camp. 
When  Athens,  now  triumphant  o'er  the  waves. 
With  her  deep  phalanx  in  tha  field  <x>mpl<tes 
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The  overthrow  of  Asia,  and  restores 
Dejected  Locris."    So  to  Israel's  sons. 
Their  little  ones  and  wives,  by  deathful  thint 
Amid  the  parching  wilderness  oppress'd. 
Their  legislator,  with  his  lifted  rod, 
G>h8oling  spake,  who,  Heav'n  entrusted,  knew 
One  stroke  would  open  watry  veins  of  rock. 
And  preservation  from  a  flinty  bed 
Draw  copious  down.    "  I^onteus,  lead  the  way," 
Resum'd  his  brother:  "  vers'd  in  arms,  my  youth. 
My  prime,  are  strangers  to  the  nuptial  tie  ; 
Yet,  in  thy  bliss  delighting,  I  would  greet 
A  sii^ter,'  aoth'ress  of  this  blooming  troop." 

With  all  the  clust'ring  children  at  his  side 
He  pass'd  the  threshold,  and  their  mother  hailM^ 

Now  o'er  theur  heads  the  equinoctial  gusts 
Begin  to  chase  the  clouds ;  by  tempests  torn. 
The  hoarse  Euripus  sends  a  distant  sound. 
Twelve  days  are  spent  in  sweet  domestic  joy; 
Serenity  returns.    The  master  warns; 
Departing  Medon  reascends  the  bark. 
Whose  rudder  stems  the  celebrated  frith. 
Where  twice  sev'n  times  the  Sun  and  stars  behold 
Reciprocating  floods.    Three  days  are  pass'd 
When  Sunium,  Attic  promontory,  shades    ' 
The  resting  sail ;  Belbina  thence  they  seek 
By  mord's  new  glance,  and  reach  at  dewy  eve. 
Athenian  too  Belbina  yields  a  port 
To  night-o'ertaken  sailors  in  their  course 
Between  Cecropia  and  Trmzene's  walls. 
A  squadron  there  is  moor'd;  Oleander  there^ 
Now  ev'ry  public  duty  well  discharg'd 
Dismiss'd  him  glorious  to  his  native  roof. 
Was  disembarked.    Contemplating  in  thought 
His  Ariphilia,  for  the  day's  return 
He  languish'd;  ev'ry  Nereid  he  invok'd 
To  speed  his  keel.    Him  Medon,  landing,  greets  4 
To  whom  Oleander:  "  On  Caluria  first  ' 

We  interchang'd  embraces;  now  accept 
A  salutation  doubly  warm,  O  chief ! 
By  Aristides  priz'd,  his  second  bold 
In  high  exploits,  which  signalize  an  isle 
Obscure  before,  Psyttaiia;  be  my  guest 
This  night  at  least*'    He  said;  they  pass'd  aboaril 
With  Haliartus  and  the  Delphian  seer. 
A  gen'rous  meal  concluded.    Medon  ^pake : 
•   **  Troezenian  chief,  now  give  the  mind  repast; 
I  have  been  absent  long;  when  first  the  flight 
Of  Asia's  host  and  shatter'd  fleet  was  known. 
From  SaJamis  I  hoisted  sail.    To  hear 
Of  Aristides  and  the  laurell'd  son 
Of  Neocles,  to  hear  of  all  the  brave. 
Whose  high  achievements  consecrate  that  day, 
From  thy  narration  would  delight  my  soul.'* 

Oleander  then  began:  <'  To  council  call'd 
By  Eurybiades,  the  leading  Greeks 
Awhile  debated,  if  their  fleet  combm'd 
Should  sail  to  break  the  Hellespontin^  bridge? 
This  he  oppos'd;  I  readily  had  join'd 
Th*  Athenian  people,  eager  by  themselves 
Without  auxiliar  Grecians,  to  pursue 
The  arrogant  invader;  but  the  tribes. 
In  form  assembled,  with  dissuasive  words 
Themistocles  thus  cool'd.    *  I  oft  have  seen, 
Have  oftner  heard,  that  vanquish'd  men,  constrain'd 
By  desperation,  have  their  loss  repahr'd 
In  fight  renew'd.    Repelling  such  a  cloud 
Of  enemies  from  Greece,  contented  rest ;  . 
The  pow'r  of  gods  and  heroes,  not  our  own. 
Achieved  the  de«d;  pursue  not  those  who  fly. 
I 
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Resort  to  Athens;  in  their  old  abodes 
Replace  your  women,  saoh  obsequious  wives. 
Such  daughters ;  reinstate  yKxm  native  walls. 
Rebuild  your  ruin'd  mansions;  sow  your  fields, 
Prevent  a  dearth ;  by  early  spring  unfurl 
Your  active  sails,  then  shake  the  eastern  shores.' 
He  last  proposed,  that  exiles  be  recallll. 

*'  lioud  acclamations  rose ;  the  honoured  oanae 
Of  Aristides  thunder'd  on  the  beach." 

"  O  wise  Athenians!"  Medon  cordial  here: 
*'  O  happy  man,  whose  happiness  is  plac'd 
In  virtuous  adtions !  happiest  now  a  scope 
Is  giv'n  unbounded  to  thy  hand  and  heart ! 
Proceed  Cieander."     He  his  tale  renews: 

*'  Th'  Athenians  lanch  their  gallies,  ail  embark 
With  Aristides,  chosen  to  that  charge. 
I  set  my  ready  canvass  to  perform 
The  last  kind  office,  from  Cahiuria*s  isle 
And  Troesen's  walls  to  waft  their  wives  and  race. 
Left  in  our  trust     Meantime  the  different  chiefo 
Meet  on  the  isthmus,  summon'd  to  decide 
Who  best  had  serv'd  the  public,  who  might  claim 
The  highest  honours.    Every  leader  names 
Himself  the  first,  but  all  concurrent  own 
Themistocles  the  second.     Envy  still 
Prevails ;  without  decision  they  disperse. 
Each  to  his  home.    Themistocles,  incens'd, 
In  eager  quest  of  honours  justly  due. 
Withheld  unjustly,  not  to  Athens  bends 
'   His  hast'ning  step,  but  Sparta." — Medon  heres 
*'  Not  so  would  Aristides — ^but  forgive 
My  interrupting  voice.*'    The  youth  pursues: 

"  In  Athens  him  1  join'd,  a  people  found, 
Whom  Fortnne  never  by  her  frown  depressed, 
Kor  satisfied  with  fkvonr.    Active  all. 
Laborious,  cheerful,  they  .«Tsistintoil, 
To  heave  the  hills  of  ruin  from  their  streets. 
Without  repinmg  at  their  present  loas. 
Intent  on  future  greatness,  to  be  rais'd 
On  persevering  fortitude :  the  word 
Of  Aristides  guides^.    Amidst  a  soeae 
Of  desolation,  decency  provides 
The  fun*ral  pomp  for  thosef  illustrious  slain 
At  Salamis ;  tb'  inscnlptur*d  tomb  I  saw 
Preparing;  they  already  have  ordahi'd 
A  distant  day  to  solemnice  the  rites; 
The  mouth  of  Aristides  they  decree 
To  celebrate  the  valiant,  who  have  died 
For  Athens.    While  Themistocles  accepts 
A  foreign  praise'' in  Sparta,  olive  crowns, 
A  car  selected  from  the  public  store, 
A  g^uard,  three  hondred  citizens  -bigh>faok'd, 
Him  through  their  tracts  ar^  chosen  to  att^id. 
Excess  oTrev'reoce,  by  that  rigid  state 
Ne*er  shown  before^    To  small  Troecene**  walls 
To  morrow  I  return  with  lest  reneum, 
With  less  desert,  periiaps  to  purer  bliss. 
My  Ariphtlia  calls  her  soldier  home 
To  give  her  nuptJal  haad*    My  welcome  guest 
You  I  invite;  the  season  rode  of  Mars 
Is  closed;  new  combats  will  the  spring  supply; 
Th'  autumnal  remnant,  winter  hov*riag  near, 
Let  us  possess  in  peace.'*    Then  Thn^  spake : 

<'  Young  chief,  I  praise  thee ;  be  a  husband  soon. 
Be  soon  a  parent^  thoa  wilt  bear  thy  shield 
With  constancy  redanbled.    If  defence 
Of  our  forefathers,  sleeping  in  their  tombs, 
So  oft  unsheaths.our  swofds,  more  straigly  sure 
Th'  endearing,  living  otgects  of  our  love 
•  Must  animate  thagea'n^usy  g«od,  andbrave^'* 
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I  am  unworthy  of  that  praise"  in  sMiles 
Subjoins  the  Looriaa;    "  but  thou  kaow'st,  my 

friend, 
I  have  a  brother,  of  a  copious  stream 
The  source,  he,  call'd  to  battle,  shall  oiaintaiB 
Oilean  fame.    Oleander,  I  am  bound 
To  Lacedssmon;  treasure  there  I  left. 
Which,  well  exchanged  for  Nature's  foodfol  gifts> 
I  would  trsnsport  to  Atalante's  shore. 
Seat  of  that  brother,  who^  Leontens  nam'd» 
With  brave  companions  tiiere  in  refuge  Kes^ 
A  future  aid  to  Greece."    A  listening  ear 
Oleander  srields,  while  Medon*s  lips  unwind 
The  varied  series  of  events  befalPn 
Himself  and  Timon,  Amarantha  fair, 
The  Carian  queen,  and  Meliboras  chai:^d 
To  Haliartus.    "  By  th'  immortal  gods 
We  will,  not  sep'rate,"  fervent  cries  the  youth  ^ 
"  My  Ariphtlia,  who  is  wise  and  good. 
Will  entertain  society  like  yours, 
As  .Ethiopia,  in  MsBonian  song, 
Receiv«9to  pure  and  hospitable  roola 
Her  visitants  from  Heaven.    Let  youth  advise. 
Not  inexperienced,  but  o*er  land  rad  sea 
To  eariy  action  traiu'd;  retaining  all 
Your  narrative  beart>piercing,  I  peroeite 
Your  wants,  and  fed  impatience  to  befriend  ^ 
My  lightest  keel  to  Salamis  shall  bear 
Thy  ordera,  Timon,  for  the  Delphian  barks. 
There  left  behind  you,  in  Traezene*s  port 
To  join  you  straight."    His  oounsdl  they  accept. 

The  Moon  is  rising,  Salamis  not  &r; 
The  will  of  Timon  to  his  Delphian  train 
Is  swiftly  home.    The  squadron  next  proceeds. 
Passing  Troezene  by,  whose  gen'rous  chief 
Accompanies  to  shore  his  Locriao  guest 
At  Cynosnra.    **  Spartan  is  this  port,** 
He  said ;  **  with  fifty  followers  speed  thy  way  ; 
Commit  no  treasure  to  the  faithless  winds  ; 
By  land  return  to  find  thy  ready  bar^  [sails 

Well-fiU'd  from  TKezen*ft  stores."    Tbeyipart;  he 
To  joyful  welcome  on  his  native  shores. 

When  now,  unvdKng  slowly,  as  she  rollSy 
Her  brother's  light  the  Moon  reflected  fill). 
Auspicious  period  for  connubial  rites. 
From  Lacedsemon  hast*ning,  Medon  gaiiis 
Troezene's  lamparts ;  him  Cleandec  chose 
His  paranympfa  to  lead  the  bridal  stepa 
Of  Ariphilia.    To  Calauria*s  verge 
He  pass'd ;  beneath  a  nuptial  duplet  gay 
He  wore  his  crisped  hair;  of  purest  white 
A  tunic  wrapp'd  hn  sinewy  chest  and  loins; 
A  glowing  mantle,  new  in  Tyrian  dye. 
Pell  down  his  shoulders.    Up  the  shelving  lansu 
The  high  Neptunian  structure  be  attains^ 
Wherp  with  her  parento  Aripfailia  waits 
Attir'd  in  roses  like  her  hne^  bersdf 
As  Flora  fair,  or  Venus  at  her  birth, 
!  When  from  the  ocean  with  anrifl*d  charflM 
iThe  virgin  goddess  sprung.    Yet,  for  unlike 
A  maid  sequestered  from  the  public  eye. 
She,  early  t^ain'd  in  dignity  and  states 
In  sanctity  of  manners  to  attract 
A  nation*s  rev*rence,  to  the  advancing  chief 
In  sweet  composure  unrelnctant  yieUhi 
Her  bridal  hand,  who  down  the  vaulted  isle. 
Where  Echo  joins  the  hymeneal  song. 
Conducts  the  fair;  before  the  costly  shrine, 
Perfiim'd  with  Incense,  and  with  garlands  declr'd, 
Pmenli  her  cfawms,  and  thus  in  maaly  pray  V: 
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^<  My  patron  god,  ftom  Salamin  I  come. 
One  of  thy  jmval  iods,  erecting  there 
Thy  recent  trophies;  let  me  hence  conTey 
With  thy  coQcurrent  smile  this  precious  prize, 
Thy  sacerdotal  vii^.    I  return 
To  thee  a  pious  votary,  to  her 
A  coostant  lover;  on  thy  servants  pour 
Thy  nuptial  blessing.     Yet,  earth-shaking  god. 
Not  boiuad  in  sloth  thy  warrior  shall  repose, 
Nor,  languishing  obscure  in  sweetest  bliss. 
Desert  thy  glory.     Soon  as  wintry  storms 
Thy  nod  controls,  and  vernal  breezes  court 
Hie  nnfurting  canvass,  my  unweary*d  helm 
Shall  cleave  thy  floods,  till  each  barbarian  coa«t 
Acknowledge  thy  supremacy,  and  bow 
To  Grecian  Neptune."    Credulous,  the  train, 
Swroyndjng,  in  religkras  rapture  see 
The  coloesean  image  <|f  their  god 
SsDile  on  their  bero^  meriting  the  smiles 
Of  deities  and  mortals     Fortune  adds 
Her  casual  favour;  on  Oleander's  mast 
To  perch,  a  pair  of  turtle  doves  she  sends 
From  Neptune's  temple.  .  To  his  vessel,  crowa^d 
l^th  Hjrmen's  wreaths,  bestrewn  with  herbt  and 

flow*rs. 
Exhaling  fragrance,  down  the  slope  he  guidet 
His  Ariphilia,  priestess  now  no  more. 
So  Hermes,  guardian  of  the  Graces,  leads 
Their  chief,  Aglaia,  o'er  th'  Olympian  hall, 
Wam'd  by  the  Moses,  in  preluding  strains. 
The  dance  on  Heav Vs  bright  pavement  to  begin, 
And  charm  the  festive  gods.    The  flood  repassed, 
They,  as  Tnoesenian  institutes  require, 
Thtf  fimeof  young  Hippolytus  approach* 
That  victim  porfe  to  chastity,  who  left 
Old  Tbeseoi  childless.    From  the  youthful  heads 
Of  both  their  hair  is  severed,  on  his  shrine 
Their  maides  oflTring  laid.    They  next  ascend 
An  awfal  structure,  sacred  to  the  Fates, 
There  grateful  own  that  goodness  which  decreed 
Their  happy  union.    To  the  Graces  last 
Their  'wows  are  paid,  divinities  benign. 
Whom  Ariphilia  fervent  thuaittv«>kes: 

**  O  goddesses,  who  all  its  sweetness  shed 
On  human  life !  irhate'er  is  beauteous  here, 
lUustrious,  happy,  to  your  favour  owes 
Its  whole  eodesrment;  wanting  you,  our  deeds 
Are  cold  and  joyless.    In  my  husband^s  eye 
Preserve  me  lovely,  not  in  form  alone, 
But  that  supreme  c^  graces  in  my  sex, 
Ornqplaceney  of  love."    Shepray'd;  her  look 
XeveaI'd,  that  Heaven  would  ratify  her  prayV. 

Now  in  her  father's  dwelling  they  remain 
Till  dusky  evening.    On  a  bridal  car. 
Constructed  rich,  the  paranymph  then  seats 
The  bkK)ming  fair ;  one  side  Cleander  fills. 
The  other  Medon,  she  between  them  rides. 
By  torches  clear  preceded.    Lively  sounds 
The  ceremonial  music ;  soon  they  reach 
The  bridegftom's  mansion;  there  a  feast  receives 
Unmnnber'd  friends;  the  nuptial  dance  and  song 
Are  now  ooododed.    To  her  fragrant  couch 
A  joyfol  mother  lights  the  blushing  bride; 
Qeander  follows ;  in  the  chamber  shut. 
He  leaves  the  guests  exulting  to  revive 
Their  song  to  Hymeo,  and  renew  the  dance. 

Three  days  succeeding  were  to  gjrmnic  feats 
Devoted ;  Medon's  warlike  spear  obtains 
A  second  chaplet ;  Haliartos  won 
The  wTCStlerV  prize;  to  burl  the  massy  disk 


:  None  match'd  the  skill  of  Timbn,  still  robust, 
Thouf^  reverend  threads  of  silver  had  begun 
To  streak  his  locks  of  sable.    Southern  gakj 
Now  call  on  Medon^s  laden  fleet  to  sail. 
Ere  Winter  fifowns.    With  Timon  at  his  side, 
And  Haliartus,  in  this  gentle  phrase 
His  noble  host  and  hostess  fair  he  greets ; 

"  May  ev*ry  joy  kind  wishes  can  devise. 
Or  language  utter,  hospitable  pair, 
Be  yours  for  ever  I  may  a  jnum'rous  race 
In  virtue  grow  by  your  parental  care  !— 
With  sev*n  dear  pledges  of  connubial  love 
I  left  a  brother,  watching  my  return 
In  Atalanti,  small,  exhausted  isle. 
Which  needs  my  instant  succour.    GenYous  fri^ndi 
To  tiiee  I  trust  my  treasure,  thou  discharge 
The  claim  of  Troseen  for  th*  abundant  stores 
Which  load  our  vessels ;  for  a  time  farewell. 
The  vernal  Son  will  see  our  love  renew'd. 
And  swords  combin'd  against  Mardonius  bold.*' 

He  said :  the  lovely  Ariphilia  weeps; 
Cleander  sighs,  but  speeds  his  parthig  guests. 


BOOK  XI. 


Tb*  unloo^d  anchors  to  the  waves  resign 
The  Delphian  keds,  while  Auster's  friendly  breaUl^ 
Their  burden  lighfuing,  soon  to  Sunium  shows 
The  qireading  styls.    Two  vessels,  riding  there. 
Receive  embarking  warriois.    On  the  beach 
Looks  Medon  stedfsst :  **  By  almightv  Jove," 
He  cries  ahiod,  **  Thepiistocles  I  see  ! 
O  Haliartus,  O  my  holy  friend. 
We  must  not  leave  unvisited  a  shore 
Which  holds  that  living  trophy  to  our  vlew» 
The  victor-chief  at  Salamis.'*    The  skiff 
Is  lanch'd  ;  they  land.    Themistodes  begins 
The  salutation :  ''  Hail !  Oi'leos'  son. 
Thou  rev'rend  host  of  Athens,  Timon,  hail ! 
Your  unexpected  presence  hero  excites 
A  pleasing  wonder.    Whither  do  ye  steer 
These  well-remember'd  vessels,  which  convey'd 
Thee^  first  of  Locrians,  with  our  Attic  bard. 
To  Salamis  from  Delphi?  In  that  course 
Was  Timon  captive  made,  whom,  freed  at  last* 
My  jojrful  arms  embrace."    The  Locrian  here« 

**  To  Atalant^,  in  Eubttan  straits, 
We  steer;  another  of  O'ilean  race. 
Through  bounteous  Heav'n,  a  refuge  there  dbtam^ 
My  brother,  good  Leonteus,  with  a  band 
Of  gallant  Locrians^  ready  at  my  call 
To  Uft  their  bucklers  in  defence  of  Greece. 
But  why,  remote  fr6m  Athens,  on  the  strand 
Of  naked  Sunium,  do  I  see  the  son 
Of  Neocles,  so  recently  by  me 
At  Sparta  left?"  Themistocles  replies : 

**  Forbear  inquiry  now,  O  virtuous  brandi 
Of  that  ennobled  stook,  th'  Otlean  house ! 
If  e'er  my  conduct  merited  thy  praise. 
If  thou  believ'st  me  studious  of  the  finme 
Which  foHows  manly  deeds,  forbear  to  doubt 
Th'  unwearied  further  efforts  of  my  limbs, 
My  heart,  my  talents :  seoresy  matures. 
Time  brings  the  labour  of  the  mind  to*  birth. 
Were  those  first  stops  reveaPd,  which  rsstleM 

•      thought. 
Constructing  some  viMt  enterprise,  aseends. 
How  wiM  a  waad'rar,  Medoiib  woaM  sq^pear 
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The  policy  of  man !  But,  g«n'ron«  chief, 
Whose  valoar»  whose  experience  might  assure 
A  prosp'rous  issue  to  a  bold  exploit. 
Say,  should  I  open  on  some  future  day 
To  thy  discerning  sight  the  clearest  track, 
Where  to  success  one  glorious  stride  might  reach, 
Wouldst  thou  be  ready  at  my  call  ?''  He  paus'd. 

From  such  a  mouth,  such  captivating  words 
Insinuate  sweetness  through  the  Locrian's  ear. 
Who  feels  th'  allurement ;  yet,  by  prudence  rul'd. 
This  answer  frames:  ** Through  such  a  glorious 

track 
Whoever  guides,  may  challenge  Medon's  aid ; 
Thou  prove  that  guide,  my  steps  shall  follow  close, 
Unless  by  Aristides  callM,  whose  voice 
Commands  my  service."  Coo]  th*  Athenian  hides 
The  smart  his  wounded  vanity  endures. 
And  manly  thus,  unchanged  in  look,  rejoins: 

**  I  ask  no  more ;  1  rest  my  future  claim 
On  Medon's  valour,  only  to  support 
What  Aristides  shall  approve.    Farewell. 
Avail  thee  straight  of  these  propitious  winds ; 
In  Atalante,  known  to  me  of  old, 
What  force  thou  can'st,  assemble;  dread  no  wants, 
I  will  be  watchful  to  supply  them  all/' 

They  part.    Now  Mcdon,  under  hoisted  sails, , 
Kemarks  unwonted  transport  on  the  cheek 
Of  Haliartus.     "  O  my  peasant  weeds," 
His  Joy  exclaims,  "  how  gratefully  you  rise 
In  my  remembrance  now  I  From  you  my  hopes 
Forebode  some  benefit  to  Greece.     Dear  lord. 
Forbear  inquiry ;  by  yon  hero  wam'd, 
In  secresy  my  thoughts,  till  form'd  complete. 
Lie  deeply  bury*d."  Timon  smil'd,  and  spake: 

"I  know,  full  often  enterprises  bold 
tie  in  the  womb  of  mystery  concealM ) 
Thus  far  th'  Athenian  hero  and  thyself 
Raise  expectation ;  but  I  further  know, 
Hw  facQlties  are  matchless,  thou  art  brarCi 
Unerring  Medon  like  my  god  is  wise ; 
Thence  expectation  soars  on  steady  wings. 
O  light  of  Greece,  Themistocles,  exert 
Thy  boundless  pow'rs !  mature  thy  pregnant  plan ! 
Whenever  the  glorious  mystery  unveils, 
Me  and  my  DeiphiAns  tliou  shalt  find  prepar'd." 

The  turbul^t  Euripus  swift  they  plough 
in  pleasing  converse  thus,  and  cUsp,  in  hope, 
Their  anxious  friends  on  Atalante's  shore. 

When  ev'ry  mast  was  hid  by  Sunium's  caper. 
Thus  to  his  faithful  ministet,  the  son 
QJF  Neocles :  *'  Sicinus,  bast. thou  seen 
My  followers  on  board  ?  The  treasures  brought 
Viom  Xerxes,  those  my  spoils  of  war  suppl}'. 
The  Urma,  tha  stores,  Sicinus,  has  thy  care 
Deposited  in  safety  ?»— "  Yes,"  replies 
til'  entrusted  sen'ant    **  Now  thyself  embailc," 
His  lord  ei^joios,  who,  musing  thus,  remains: 

'<  If  my  atteaipt  to  further  I  have  won 
This  gaSlant  Locrian,  frankly  I  confess   « 
My  debt  to  Fortune;  but  this  casual  boon 
i  can  forego,  if  wantonly  her  hand 
BjuumeA ;  Themistocles  alone  «an  trace 
A  path  to  glory .'^    Tow'rdt  the  land  he  turns, 
Proceeding  thus :  "  Now,  Attica,  farewell. 
Awhile  farewell.    To  thee,  barbarian  gold, 
Themistocles  raaorts ;  my  bosom  guest, 
WKom  Aristides  in  disdain  would  spurn. 
By  thee,  O  gift  of  Xerxes,  I  will  raise 
The  weal  of  Athens,  and  a  fresh  increase 
To  feiy  owft  kalti9^    lAKQatroU'dy  gupremc 


Ts  Aristides.    He  the  Attic  youth  '  " 

In  phalanx  bright  to  victory  may  lead  ^ 

Mmerva's  bird  %intbippus  may  display 

To  Asia,  trembling  at  meir  naval  flag ; 

A  private  man,  Themistocles  will  reach 

Your  summits,  fellow  citizens,  preferred 

To  his  commands     Ye  chosen  heroes,  wait 

For  breezy  Spring  to  wanton  in  your  sails. 

Then  range  your  vig'rous  files,  and  pampered  steeds  | 

Themistocles,  amid  septentricm  snows. 

Shall  rouse  Despair  and  Anguish  from  their  den 

Of  lamentation ;  Poverty  shall  blaze 

In  radiant  steel ;  pale  Misery  shall  grasp 

A  standard.     Athens,  thy  rejected  son 

Extorted  aid  from  tyranny  shall  draw 

On  his  own  greatness  to  establish  thine/' 

Swift  he  embarks,  like  Neptune  when  he  mount* 
His  rapid  conch  to  call  the  tempests  forth. 
Upturn  the  floods,  and  rule  them  when  they  rage« 
The  third  clear  momiug  shows  Eretria's  port. 
Among  Eubcean  cities  once  superb, 
Eretria  now  in  ashes.     She  had  join'd 
Th*  Athenians,  bold  invaders,  who  consum*d 
The  capital  of  Lydia,  to  revenge 
Ionian  Greeks  enthrall  d.     Eretria  paid 
Severe  atonement  to  Hystaspes*  son, 
Incens'd  Darius.    To  a  Cissian  plain, 
A  central  space  of  his  unbounded  realm. 
Far  from  their  ancient  seat,  which  flames  devoured* 
He  her  exterminated  race  confin'd. 
Sad  captives,  never  to  revisit  more 
Their  native  isle.     A  silent  wharf  admits 
Tliemistocles  on  shore,  a  void  extent. 
Where  sons  of  Neptune  heretofore  had  swarm'd. 
No  mooring  vessel  in  the  haven  rode. 
No  footstep  mark'd  the  wasrs ;  sole  inmates  there. 
Calamity  and  Horrour,  as  enthroned. 
Sat  on  o'erwhelming  ruins,  and  forbade 
The  hero  passage,  till  a  seeming-track 
Presents,  half  bury'd  in  surrouwling  heaps 
Of  desolation,  what  appears  a  dome 
Rais'd  to  some  god.    Themistocles  observes 
A  shatter'd  porch,  whose  proud  supporters  lie 
In  fragdients,  save  one  column,  which  upholds 
Part  of  a  sculptured  pediment,  where,  black 
My  conflagration,  an  inscription  maim*d 
Retains  these  words,  "  To  ecbOtheki^n  Jova," 

Th'  Athenian  enters,  followed  by  his  train 
In  arms  complete.    Excluded  was  the  day 
By  ruins  pil'd  externally  around. 
Unless  what  broken  thinly-scaCter'd  rays 
Shot  through  th'  encu  mbei^d  portal.  Soon  they  stainl 
Amidst  obscuring  dusk  in  silence  all. 
All  motionless  in  wonder,  while  a  voice. 
Distinct  in  tone,  delivers  thraugh  the  void 
These  solemn  accents :  "  EleuUierian  god  \ 
Since  no  redeemer  to  Eretria  falPn 
Thy  will  vouchsafes,  Irby  lonsrer  dost  thoa  ke<'p 
Hiy  aged  servant  on  a  stage  of  woe  ? 
Why  not  release  him  ?  why  not  close  his  eyes. 
So  vainly  melting  o*er  his  couptry  lost  ? 
Ten  years  are  fled ;  the  morning  I  have  haH'f| 
In  lAghi  alone  j  have  laid  my  head  on  thorns 
Of  anguish,  nightly  visited  in  dreams 
By  images  of  horrour,  which  employ 
Each  waking  moment    To  have  seen  destroy*d 
From  their  foundations  my  paternal  streets. 
The  holy  structnres  bum,  a  people  forc*d 
In  climates  new  and  barbarous  to  dwell. 
Was  sure  enoogb  to  sufEer-*it  is  time 
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To  give  my  patience  neaiL'*    The  plaintiye  soand 
Draws  on  th'  Athenian,  who  perceives  a  gleam. 
Pale  quiv'ring  o'er  a  solitary  lamp ; 
Perceives  a  rev'rend  sire^  resemhling  Time, 
Down  to  whose  girdle  hangs  the  snowy  fleece 
Of  wintry  age.     Unaw'd  his  lamp  he  rais*d  ; 
A  dim  reflection  from  the  polish 'd  arms 
BeveaI'd  (he  warrior,  whom  he  thus  bespake : 

"  Whate'er  thou  art,  if  hostile,  or  a  iViend, 
A  god,  a  noortal,  or  a  phantom  vain, 
Know,  that  my  state  no  change  can  render  worse, 
All  change  make  better,** — "  Father,"  soft  replied 
Th'  advancing  chief,  **  take  comfort,  I  am  come 
Hiy  country's  savioar;  follow,  in  the  day 
See  who  I  am."     Between  the  opening  band 
He  leads  the  senior  through  the  dusky  porch. 
Whom  be  accosts  before  th*  unclood^  Sun, 
Then  vertical :  "  Rest,  father,  and  behold 
Themistocles  of  Athens."    While  the  priest, 
So  by  bis  fillet  sacerdotal  known, 
In  wonder  paused,  th'  artificer  divine 
Of  wiles  to  catch  the  sudden  turns  of  chaneei^ 
Frames  in  a  momentary  cast  of  thought 
This  bright  device  of  fiction  to  allure 
A  holy  mind.     **  O  worthy  of  the  god  I 
ThoQ  servant  pore  of  Jupiter !  I  mourn, 
like  thee,  Eretria,  not  like  thee  despond. 
Attend,  thou  righteous  votary  to  Ueav'n  1 
I,  from  the  day  of  Salamts  o*ertoil*d, 
While  courting  slumber,  in  a  vision  saw 
The  sapient  issue  of  th*  almighty  sire. 
His  best  belovM  Minerva.     Still  the  sound 
Of  her  gorgonian  shield  my  ears  retain, 
While  earnest,  striking  on  its  rim  her  spear, 
Tbe  vii^n  warrior  spake :  '  Triumphant  son 
Of  Neodes,  remember  in  thy  joy 
The  miseries  of  others.    Go,  redeem 
Eretria  fall'n,  whose  lioble  remnant  arm*d 
Sc>v*n  ships;  exhausting  all  their  slender  stores. 
To  fight  for  Athens  on  this  glorious  day'." 

As  from  the  sooty  gate  of  direful  Di» 
Deliver'd  Theseus,  when  to  cheering  day 
He  reascended,  on  Alcides  look'd. 
Who  for  his  lov*d  companion  pierc'd  the  gloom 
Of  Erebus ;  th'  Eretrian's  grateful  eyes 
Thus  on  the  son  of  Neocles  were  fix'd. 
In  ecstasy  of  joy.    These  fervent  woi^ 
He  uttered :  "  Heav'n  hath  given  thee  to  destroy 
Presamptnons  foes,  O  favour'd  by  the  gods ! 
Who  give  thee  now  to  save  despairing  friends ; 
That,'  all-rcgoicing  in  thy  trophies  new. 
Great  as  thou  art,  thy  gen'rous  soul  may  prove, 
How  far  beyond  tiie  transports  conquest  yields, 
Are  those  resulting  from  benignant  deeds. 
More  grateful,  chief,  is  Charity's  sweet  voice, 
Tlian  .Fame's  shrill  trumpet,  in  the  ear  of  Jove, 
Who  will,  on  such  humanity  as  thine. 
Accumulate  his  blessings.     If  my  name 
Thou  ne'er  hast  heard,  or,  hearing,  hast  forgot. 
Enow,  that  from  lib'ral  Clcobulus  sprung, 
I  am  Tisander."    Interrupting  swift, 
Th'  Athenian  here:  "  Thy  own,  thy  father'H  name, 
To  me,  illustrious  pontiff,  well  are  known. 
My  re<5ent  banner  in  the  summer's  gale 
Thou  must  cemember  on  th'  Eretrian  coast. 
Eretrian  warriors  under  Cleon's  charge, 
la  ships  by  me  snpply'd,  undaunted  fought 
At  Aitemisium,  and  an  earnest  gave 
Of  their  late  prowess.     From  their  chief,  from  all 
Tby  celebrating  coontrymen,  I  heard 


Of  thee,  Tisander,  and  thy  fiame  retain  ;      [tears' 

Proceed."    To  him  the  priest:  "Flow  first  my 

Of  that  brave  band  whatever  now  remains 

Have  nougI)t  but  prowess  left     Alas  !  how  few 

Escap'd  thy  fell,  exterminating^  hand. 

When  treachery  surrender'd  to  thy  pow'r, 

Darius  !  Sons  of  husbandry  lay, hid 

In  woods  and  caverns ;  of  the  nobler  class 

Some  on  the  main  were  absent.     Priest  of  Jove 

I  was  rele^isM ;  a  pious,  beardless  prince, 

Nam'd  Hyperanthus,  on  my  rank  and  yearf 

Look'd  with  compassion ;  li%'ing,  I  extol, 

My  dying  breath  shall  bless  him.     I  have  dwelt . 

Within  my  trmple,  mourning  o'er  this  waste. 

Here,  annually  collected  (lo !  the  day 

Of  that  sfeverc  solemnity  is  nigh) 

Th'  unhappy  relics  of  Ei^rian  blood 

Accompany  my  tears.    Thou  knowst,  they  sail'il 

At  thy  appointment,  on  Athenian  decks. 

They  and  the  men  of  Styra  from  that  port 

For  Salamis.     In  glory  they  rctum'd 

To  want  and  horrour,  desert  found  their  land,  « 

Their  crops,  their  future  sustenance  destroy'd. 

Their  huts  consum'd,  their  cattle  swept  away. 

Their  progeny,  their  wives ;  flagitious  act 

Of  Oemonax,  in  Oreus  late  rcplac'd. 

Her  tyrant  foul,  a  slave  to  Xerxes'  throne, 

His  scourge  in  rich  Eubcea,  half-rcduc'd 

To  this  dire  monster's  sway,  by  royal  aid 

Of  endless  treasure,  and  barbarian  bands. 

Such  is  our  state.    Too  scanty  are  the  means 

Of  willing  Styra  to  relieve  such  wants; 

Our  wealthier  neighbours  of  Carvstus  vend. 

Not  give ;  in  hoarded  grain,  in  ifocks  and  herds 

Abounding,  them  a  sordid  chief  controls, 

Nioomachus.     An  oligarchy  rules 

Gereaestus  small,  but  opulent O  Jove  ! 

I  see  brave  Cleon  yonder;  from  his  head 
He  rends  the  hair — what  gestures  of  distress ! 
He  beats  his  troubled  bosom,  wrings  his  hands ! 
Not  heeding  great  Themistocles,  he  points 
On  me  alone  a  wild  distracted  look  ! 

Say,  Cleon." Swift,  withdhiv'ring  lips  and  pal^, 

Th'  Eretrian  leader,  interrupting,  vents 
His  tortur'd  thoughts :  "Tisander,  can  thy  pray'rs 
Repel  grim  famine,  rushing  on  the  blast 
Of  barren  winter  ?  Three  disastrous  days 
Will  lay  the  combatants  for  O recce  in  diis^ 
Behind  them  leaving  nothing  but  a  name     * 
For  Salamis  to  publish.     Lo !  they  come, 
A  dying  people,  suppliant  to  repose 
Within  thy  fane  their  flesh-divested  bones : 
Yet  sooh  a  tomb,  their  fainting  voices  cry* 
May  those  Eretrians  envy  who  are  doom'd 
To  lodge  their  captive  limbs  in  Asia's  mould." 
He  ends  in  sighs.    Behold,  a  ghastly  troop 
Slow  through  the  ruins  of  their  native  street* 
(n  lunguid  pace  advance !  So  gathVing  shoals 
Of  ghosts  from  hour  to  hour  throi^gh  endless  time, 
The  unrelentii^  eye  of  Charon  views. 
By  sickness,  plague,  and  famine,  by  t;he  sword. 
Or  heart-cdrroding  sorrow,  sent  from  light 
To  pass  the  black  irremeable  floods  ' 
Of  Styx.     Cecropia's  hero  cast  a  look 
Like  Phoebus  heav'niy-gcntle,  when,  aton'd, 
Th*  infectious  air  he  clear'd,  awakening  gales 
To  breathe  salubrious  o'er  th*^  enfeebled  host 
Of  Agamemnon,  as  from  death  they  rose 
Yet  to  assert  their  glory.     Swift  the  cjiief 
Bespake  Sicinus :  •"  Haste,  nnlfdeythe  9hips  ; 
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Three  talentft  Mig ;  they,  Cleon,  shall  be  thine  ; 
Seek  those  in  every  part  who  vend,  not  give. 
The  gifts  of  Ceres  in  profusion  bear. 
The  gifts  of  Pan,  the  grape's  reriving  juioe. 
To  these,  my  Ibllov  warriors,  who  have  seen 
My  banner  streamingy  twice  have  lent  their  aid 
To  my  renown ;  meantime  our  naval  food 
Shall  be  their  portion;  vesture  now  shall  cheer 
Their  limbs-   My  brave  companions,  I  have  brought 
The  spear  and  buckler  fur  yonr  manly  hands; 
Your  strength  restored  shall  feel  the  glorious  weight 
Of  crttted  helms.    Ti^ander,  let  them  rest 
Within  th^  shelt'ring  temple,  not  to  sink 
BeoMth  distress,  but  vigorous  soon  renew 
Their  practised  race  of  honour.    Pass,  my  friends, 
Be  mute ;  expression  of  your  joy  I  wave ; 
Again  to  morrow  you  and  I  will  meet" 

TIsander,  happy,  entertains  his  guests. 
Twelve  hundred  countrymen,  the  last  renaia* 
Of  populous  Eretria.    Plenty's  boon 
Alert  the  Attic  mariners  diffuse 
To  all,  and  cordial  tend  their  wants ;  discreet 
Sicinus  cuibs  excess.    The  tidings  brought 
Of  his  performance  from  a  short  repast 
Dismias'd  bis  lord  applauding;  who  serene, 
Stretch'd  on  his  naval  pillow,  slept  till  dawn. 

He  rose.    To  htm  Sicinus :  "  Will  my  lord 
Permit  his  servant,  with  an  active  band 
Of  sailors,  these  obstructions  to  remove. 
Or  so  dispose,  that  feeblest  steps  may  find 
A  passage  free  to  good  Tisander's  fane : 
That  through  its  wonted  aperture^^  the  round 
Of  that  huge  pile,  where  Jupiter  should  dweli. 
Now  dark  as  Pluto's  palace,  may  admit 
The  light  of  Heav'n  ?  Yet  further,  we  must  search 
For  coverts  dry,  if  such  the  greedy  flames 
Have  left  among  these  ruins,  to  secure 
The  various  stores,  which  deon  may  transport*' 

To  him  his  lord :  **  Go,  monitor  expert, 
Acoomplish  what  thou  oounseirst"  Tow'rds  the  fane 
Himself  not  slow  proceeds.    Before  the  front. 
On  scatter'd  fragments  of  their  ancient  homes, 
Th'  Eretrians,  pale  with  long-eontinu'd  want. 
Are  seated,    lliick  as  winter-famish*d  birds 
Perch  on  the  boughs,  which  icicles  encrust, 
Yet  chirp  and  flutter  in  th'  attempering  Sun, 
These,  at  the  hero's  presence,  wave  their  hands* 
Unite  their  efiorts  in  acclaim  not  loud. 
But  cordial,  rather  in  a  gen'ral  sigh 
Of  gratitude.    The  charitable,  care 
Of  his  best  warriors,  some  of  noblest  birth. 
Impart  their  help,  like  parents  to  a  race 
Of  tender  infants.    Once  of  might  approved 
In  battle,  hardiest  of  the  naval  breed, 
Th'  Eretrians,  worn  by  hunger,  scarce  retain 
The  slender  pow'rs  of  childhood.    One  by  one 
Themistocles  consoles  them,  and  devotes 
In  condescension  sedulous  the  day 
To  kindness  not  impolitic     In  these 
His  piercing  genius  fit  materials  say 
To  build  another  structure  of  renown. 
Ere  he  retires,  Tisander  thus  he  gpreets : 

**  Wilt  thou,  O  father  !  on  my  board  bestow 
An  evening  hour  ?"^"  My  moments  all  belong; 
To  this  yet  helpless  people,"  said  the  priest. 

**  Such  pious  care  through  me  shall  Heav'n 
rewud," 
Exclaims  the  chief,  as  round  him  he  remarks 
The  toiling  sailoTB;  *'  soon,  thou  guardian  good 
Of  wretched  men  couunitted  to  thy  charge, 


Soon  shalUhy  tanpte  leawune  its  stata» 
Prepay  an  altar;  betaoombs  again 
Shall  smoke  ere  long,  Eretria  cast  aside 
Her  widow*4  garb,  and  lift  her  festive  palms 
To  eleutheriaa  Jove,"    This  uUei'd,  swift 
He  seeks  his  vessel,  while  the  Sun  descendf. 

Calm,  as  in  summer,  throv^  an  ether  clear 
Aurora  leads  the  day.    A  cheerful  sound 
Of  oxen,  lowing  from  the  hollow  dales 
Which  tow'rds  Carystus  wind,  of  bleeting  sheep^ 
Yet  nearer  driven  across  the  Eretrian  plain, 
Awake  Themistocles.    His  oouch  he  leases^ 
Revisiting  the  tempie;  there  enjoys 
The  gen'ral  transport    Plenty  on  the  wing 
Is  nigh,  the  owafoits  of  ker  fieuitful  faooi 
To  ponr  on  desolation,    deon  comes, 
Accosting  thus  Theinistocles :  <*  My  task 
Is  well  accomplish'd  through  the  liberal  zeal 
Of  Hy^dnthus  near  a  youth  unlike 
His  sire  Nicomachus.    Tliait  subtile  chief 
Of  our  Carystian  neigbbooT*  is  behind. 
Escorting  laden  carriages  of  grain. 
Thy  purchase ;  nought  his  sordid  hand  bestows. 
He,  curious  more  than  friendly  in  our  need. 
Or  of  thy  n^me  respectful,  to  e^ilore, 
Not  help  or  pity,  hither  bends  his  course." 

"  Conduct  the  father  to  my  shjp,"  reply'd 
Themistocles;  **  sure  yonder  is  the  son. 
Thou  hast  describ'd ;  ingenuous  are  his  looks. 
Like  him,  whoae  name  he  beais,  his  beanteous  fm 
Might  charm  the  beaming  god  once  more  to  cowrt 
A  mortars  friendship ;  but,  dejection  pale 
Overcasts  his  hue ;  strange  melancholy  dims 
His  youthful  eye ;  too  modest,  or  unmaaa'd 
By  lai^ior,  child  of  grief,  he  stops  and  bows 
In  distant,  seeming  awe,  which  wounds  my  aoal' 
I  must  salute  him*    Noble  yooth,  receive 
My  hand;  Tbemistodes  of  Qraece  cxpeets 
No  ineh  obeisance  from  a  fellow  Grade 
The  mijesty  of  Athens  might  exact 
That  conqiiir'd  tyrants,  in  my  presence  breni^t, 
Low  as  the  dust  should  crouch  beneath  her  chiefs" 

A  start  of  anguish  Hyacinthns  gave 
At  these  last  words,  then  silent  bow*d  a9|in 
His  decent  brow ;  not  awe,  but  latent  'i\\s 
Seem'd  to  control  his  tongue.    Th'  obeervMt  chief 
Defers  inquiry  to  its  season  due. 
To  Cleon's  charge  consigns  him,  and  retires 
To  his  own  galley.     Waituig  for  the  «ir^ 
He  meditates  a  moment  on  the  son : 

*<  I  see  advantage  in  this  youth's  distress— 
My  plan  is  fbrm'd.  **    He  hastens  to  unbar 
His  copious  treasure ;  thence  in  daaziiog  phow 
He  spreads  four  silver  talents  on  his  board, 

I  O'er  them  a  mantle  throws,  and  brief  again 
Thus  ruminates:  ''  Now,  Plntus,  who  caiMSt  sep 
Tbe  strong-bas'd  tow'r,  and  soften  rigid  hearty 
Smile  on  this  juncture.    Aristides  atogrm 
Thy  deity,  Themistoclea  iniroketf 
Thy  precious  succour.    From  profeundcst  woe 
Disconsolate  Eretria  thou  hast  rais'4  ; 
Now  by  a  sordid  instrument  give  life 
To  dull  Carystus."    Sudden  m  his  view. 
By  Cieon  brought,  who  instantly  withdraws 
Nicomaehus  appears,  and  thus  begins  ( 

**  The  Salaminian  victor  I  salute, 
Charg'd  by  Carystus ;  happy  is  mf  lot 
To  venerate  the  chief,  and  touch  the  hand 
Which  humbled  Asia.    Doth  Eubosn  see 
Thee  visitant  UluctruKU  to  rebuild 
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Eretri%?  then  instniel  hMr  to  confine 

That  paw'T  and  pride,  her  imgtibwn  feH  of  old.'' 

**  TV  Attieaion  here  x  *<  Eubsea  sees  me  ooine 
Both  to  upraise,  Caryst  an,  and  deprew( 
But  to  exalt  thy  state,  my  iri«id,  I  visb, 
Wish  thy  ponessions  equal  to  thy  worth. 
B«>hQldr*  Uplifting  to  the  greedy  eye 
Of  aTarioe  the  inantJey  he  pursues : 

**  BehfiUf^fom'  silver  talents !  Them  accept, 
"Wh'tch  in  tlkbi  casket  to  thy  tmsted  staves 
I  wtll  deliver  new ;  I  only  ask 
Of  thy  deep-foimded  influence  to  warm 
Supine  Caryatas :  for  thyself  and  Oreeot 
Uaite  with  mine  thy  standard.    Further  note, 
If  at  my  summons  thou  pradnoe  in  arms 
Thy  citizens  auinliar,  from  tins  hand 
Expect  four  added  talents ;  hot  the  hopes 
Of  no  unpractised  leader,  wlio  perceives 
His  enterprise  ascnr'd,  dare  promise  more^ 
A  share,  Nicouiachns,  of  spoil  in  war, 
To  pass  thy  own  hdie£'*    By  present  gain» 
By  more  in  promise,  not  hy  glory  fir'd, 
Mcomachus  rejoins :  **  A  thonmnd  apears 
Shall  wait  thy  earliest  notice."    While  he  spake, 
He  snatch'd  the  casket,  shot  the  treasure  clooe, 
T^tu  rush'd  to  seek  his  confidential  slave, 
Who  takes  the  preciotts  chai^ge.   With  placid  looks 
The  cooU  the  politic  Athenian  sat 
Like  some  experienc'd  pilot,  who  serene, 
In  skiUiil  guidance  of  the  steady  helm, 
fiijoya  the  favour  smooth  of  gale  and  tide, 
CombinM  to  waft  o*er  Ooean's  fickle  hreast 
His  gliding  keel,  and  lodge  her  cosUy  freight 
Secore  at  length  in  haihour.    Now  he  spake 
To  his  re-ent*ring  guest:  «  Carystian  fnend, 
Thou  hast  a  son,  wellnliscipltn'd  to  war, 
Bmve,  Ub*ral,  wise,  I  douht  not ;  wilt  thou  trust 
To  my  society  awhile  his  youth  ?" 

"  He  is  the  object  of  my  vows  to  Heav^" 
Nicomachus  esrlaims,  in  passion  feigned, 
"  My  soul's  delight,  the  rapture  of  m^  eye  I 
If  he  were  absent,  ev^ry  hour  my  age 
Would  isel  a  growing  bunSsn.''--''  Come,"  njoms 
Tb'  Athenian,  "  him  I  only  would  detain 
My  messenger  of  ocdsrs  to  thy  walls; 
On  him  another  talent  wonld  bestow," 

"  The  gymnic  school  and  lettera,*'  cries  the  sire, 
"  He  follows,  heeds  not  treasure;  hy  his  hand 
Send  me  the  talent;  never  let  him  know 
The  charge  he  hears.'*    This  said,  he  loudly  calls 
To  Hyacmthus,  who  had  gained  the  deck, 
Him  enfring  thus  addrasses:  *<  Son,  the  chief 
Of  Atheas,  great  Thenustodes,  demands 
Thee  for  oompunion.*    Aa  a  casual  gleam 
Breaks  throoi^  th'nnravlling  teztureofblackdouds, 
Which  long  on  Winter*s  sullen  feoe  have  hung ; 
So  daits  a  ray  of  gladncm  through  the  gkMm 
Of  Hyndntfans,  by  the  Attic  chief 
Not  unohserv'd.    Intent  on  swift  return,. 
Th'  emilting  fiither  bids  to  both  fisreweU. 
Remaining  day  Themistocles  employs 
Among  his  sailors  m  th'  Eretrian  streets^ 
Impeds  the  necessary  toil  pursu'd 
With  nnreraittad  vigour,  then  retires 
To  due  refection.    Cleon  is  a  guest 
With  HyneiBtboB,  still  by  grirf  devoured. 
Which  all  his  efibrts  strive  in  vain  to  hide. 
Her  heavy  wing  no  sooner  Night  outspreads, 
Than  to  Sictnoa  they  are  givn  in  charge. 
While  to  his  oonch  Thensistocles  rqpairs^ 
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Now  in  the  zodiac  had  the  Sim  o'erpaaM 
The  tenth  fair  sign.     The  new  suoceedmg  month. 
Though  not  by  Flora,  nor  Vertoinnus  deck'd. 
Nor  green  in  hue,  though  first  of  Winter^s  train. 
Oft  with  unsully'd  skies  irradiate  cheers 
The  prune  creation,  and  delights  mankind. 
The  birds  yet  warble  on  the  leafiiws  sprays. 
The  placid  snrfiice,  gla^'d  by  clearest  lighl^ 
In  crygtaT  rivers,  and  transparent  lakes, 
Or  Ocean*8  smooth  cerulean  bosom,  shows 
The  finny  tribes  in  play.    The  active  son 
Of  Neocles  uprises,  and  descries 
A  dawn  which  promisM  purity  of  air, 
Of  light  and  calmness,  tempting  Sloth  herself 
To  action.    Thus  he  rous'd  bis  native  fire: 
"  Of  this  kind  season  not  a  moment  lose* 
Themistocles."    Sicinus,*  ever  nigh, 
He  caird:  **  Provide  two  receptacles  sure, 
Each  to  contain  twelve  talents ;  bring  my  anni. 
Produce  a  second  suit,  resj^mbling  mine ; 
Send  Hyacinth  us;  let  my  chosen  band 
Of  Attic  friends,  and  Spsirta's  fifty  youths, 
My  followers,  be  ready  for  a  march.'* 

Soon  Hyaeinthus  enters ;  still  he  shows 
The  pertiubatiou  of  a  mind  opprem*d 
By  some  coooeal'd  misfortune,  while,  beneath 
The  shade  of  sonrow,  en  his  front  appeared 
Excelling  graces.     Him  the  chief  bespake. 
Gay  in  his  kx)k,  and  qMigbtly  in  his  tone  t 

"  Her  eastern  hill,  behold,  the  Morning  mounts 
In  radiance^  scatter*d  from  the  liquid  gems 
On  her  loose  mantle ;  but  the  heaot  of  youth 
In  ev'ry  season  should  rejoice,  in  clouds 
Not  less  than  sunshine,  whether  Nature's  voice 
Be  hoarse  in  storms,  or  tune  to  whisp'ring  gales 
Her  vernal  music.     Sharp  some  inwaid  grief. 
When  jroutb  is  sad  ;  yet  Fortune  oft  deceives 
The  ioexperieiic'd  by  imagined  ills. 
Or  light,  which  couiMel  of  the  more  mature 
Can  lightly  heal.     Unlock  thy  liberal  mind; 
To  tne,  a  guardian  pregnant  of  relief 
Beyond  thy  father,  countrymen,  or  friends, 
I  Impart  thy  cares."    The  sighing  guest  replied: 

"  To  thy  control  my  service  1  devoU, 
O  scourge  of  tyrants,  but  retain  ray  grief ! 
Which  thou,  O  first  of  mortols,  or  the  king 
Of  high  Olympus,  never  can  redress." 

Sicinos  interrupts ;  his  lord's  commands 
Are  all  accomplished.    *'  Now,  Carystian  friend, 
Kesembling  me  in  stature,  size,  and  kmbs," 
The  son  of  Neocles  proceeds,  "  aecept 
That  suit  of  armour ;  I  have  tried  it  well ; 
Receive  a  shield  faaiiUar  to  my  arm.'* 

He  next  instructs  Sicmus :  '*  Thou  neeive 
Twelve  talents ;  lyksten  to  the  neighboring  walls 
Of  stately  Chalcis,  populous  and  rich. 
Queen  of  Eubcnaa  cities,  iu  whose  port 
The  twenty  ships  of  Athens  yet  remain, 
Which  Chalcii  borrow*d,  and  equipp'd  for  wtb 
Of  her  bold  race  four  thousand  we  beheld 
Distinguished  late  in  Artemisium's  figh^ 
At  Salamis  yet  later.    First  approach 
The  new-made  arohon  in  a  rev'rent  style^ 
Timoxenus  most  potent  in  that  state^ 
A  dubious,  timid  magistrate^  unlike 
Nearchus.    Cordial  salutation  bear 
To  him,  my  brave  asaociate ;  do  not  turn 
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Thy  back  on  Chalcis,  till  thjr  prudence  briogt 

Intelligence  of  weight ;  th'  Athenian  keels 

With  grain  abundant  and  materials  lade, 

That  firiendly  roofs  th'  Eretrians  may  obtain,  I 

Before  ^im  Winter  harrow  up  these  straits, 

Vnnavigable  soon."    This  said,  he  antts ; 

Begirt  by  warriors,  to  the  temple  speeds, 

Aud  greets  the  priest:  **  In  gladsome  thought  I  see 

The  goddess  Health,white-banded,  crimson-cheek'd, 

As  from  a  silver  car  in  roseate  clouds 

Look  on  thy  people ;  dropping  on  their  lips 

Restoring  dew,  she  bids  them  taste  and  live. 

The  convalescent  piously  employ 

In  labours,  where  my  naval  band  shall  join. 

To  free  th'  encumbered  temple,  to  repahr. 

To  cover  dwellings,  lest  the  winter  bring 

New  hardships.    Martial  exercise  I  leave 

To  Cleon*s  care,  while  ten  revolving  suns 

Of  absence  I  must  count.    I^ow,  father,  take 

This  hand,  a  hand  which  fortune  and  thy  god 

Have  ever  favoured,  which  shall  soon  convert 

The  annual  day  of  mourning  in  thy  fane 

To  festival  solemnity  of  joy.'< 

Bless*d  by  Tisander,  rapid  he  departs. 
Young  Hyacinthiis  follows,  who  in  arms, 
Once  by  his  patron  worn,  to  ev'ry  eye 
Ihresents  a  new  Themistocles,  but  such. 
As  when  th'  allurement  of  his  early  bloom 
He,  not  unconscious  of  the  charm,  display'd 
To  Attic  damsels.    Cloudless  on  their  march 
Apollo  shoots  a  clear  and  tepid  ray ; 
A  scatter'd  village  in  Carsrstian  bounds 
To  rural  hospitality  admits 
The  wearied  warriors.    Hyacinthus  guides 
His  great  protector  to  a  shelt'ring  fane 
Of  Juno,  styl'd  connubial ;  stately  round 
Of  beech  extends  a  venerable  shade ; 
Through  ages  time  had  witness'd  to  their  gpnowth. 
Whose  ruddy  texture,  disarray'd  of  green. 
Glows  in  the  purple  of  declining  day. 

They  poss  the  marble  threshold,  when  the  youth, 
With  visage  pale,  in  accents  broken  spake: 

'*  UnequalPd  man,  behold  the  only  place 
For  thy  reception  fit;  for  mine"— He  paus'd; 
A  gushing  torrent  of  impetuous  grief 
O'arwhelm'd  his  cheeks;  now  starting,  on  herush'd, 
Before  the  sacred  image  wrung  bis  hands ; 
Then  sinking  down,  along  the  pavement  rolPd 
His  body ;  in  distraction  would  have  dash'd 
His  forehead  there.    Themistocles  prevents, 
.  Uplifts,  and  binds  htm  in  a  strCmg  embrace ; 
When  thus  in  eager  agony  the  youth : 

<*  Is  not  thy  purpose,  godlike  man,  to  crush 
The  tyrant  Deroonax,  in  torture  cut 
The  murd'rer  short,  that  he  may  feel  the  pangs 
Of  death  unnatural  ?"— "  Young  man,"  replies 
Th'  Athenian  grave,  "  to  know  my  hidden  tlK>ught5, 
Dost  thou  aspire,  retaining  still  thy  own  ?        ^ 
Still  in  my  presence  thy  distemper  drinks 
The  cup  of  misery  conceal'd,  and  seems. 
Rejecting  friendship's  salutary  hand, 
To  court  the  draught  which  poisons.  Canst  thou  hope. 
Mysterious  youth,  my  confidence,  yet  none 
Wilt  in  Themistocles  repose?"  His  look, 
His  tone,  in  feign'd  austerity  he  wrapp*d, 
So  .Ssculapius  bitter  juice  apply*d 
From  helpful  plants,  his  wiscfom  had  explored. 
The  vehicles  of  health.    In  humble  teara, 
Wbich  melted  more  than  flowed,  the  mourner  thus: 

t<  For^ve  mc,  too  regardless  of  tiiy  grace ; 
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Of  all  forgetful,  save  itself,  my  grief 
Deserves  thy  iitmn,  yet  less  than  giddy  jay« 
Which,  grown  familiar,  wantons  in  the  smile 
Of  condescension.    Ah  !  that  grief  will  change 
Reproof  to  more  than  pity ;  will  excite 
A  thirst  for  vengeance,  when  thy  justice  hears 
A  tale"—"  Unfold  it,"  interposM  the  chief, 
**  To  one  who  knows  the  various  ways  of  men. 
Hath  stndyM  long  their  passions  and  their  woe^ 
Nor  less  the  med'cines  for  a  wounded  mind.'* 
Then  Hyacinthus :  "  Mighty  chief,  recall 
Thy  first  successes,  when  Eubcea's  maids 
Saw  from  her  shores  barbarian  pendants  lowered 
To  thine,  and  grateful  pluck'd  the  flow'rs  of  May 
To  dress  in  chaplets  thy  victorious  deck. 
Then,  at  thy  gen'rous  instigation  fir'd. 
The  men  of  Oreus  froqi  their  walls  expeird 
Curst  Demonax,  their  tyrant.    On  a  day* 
Ah !  source  of  short  deKght,  of  lasting  pain ! 
I  from  the  labour  of  a  tedious  chase, 
O'erspent  by  thirst  and  heat,  a  forest  gain'd. 
A  rill,  meandring  to  a  green  reeess,  ' 
I  track'd ;  my  wonder  saw  a  damsel  there 
In  sumptuous  vesture,  cooch*d  on  fragrant  tufts  * 
Of  camomile,  amid  snrroundhig  flow'rs 
Reposing.    Tall,  erect,  a  figure  stem 
Was  nigh ;  all  sable  on  his  head  and  brow. 
Above  his  lip,  and  shadowing  his  cheeks 
The  hair  was  brisled ;  fierce,  but  frank,  bis  ey* 
A  grim  fidelity  reveal'd ;  his  belt 
Sustain^  a  sabre ;  from  a  quiver  full 
On  sight  of  me  an  arrow  keen  he  drew, 
A  welUstrung  bow  presented,  my  approach 
Forbidding  loudly.     She,  upstarting,  wak'd. 
My  aspect,  surely  gentle  when  I  first 
Beheld  Cleora',  more  of  hope  than  fear 
[nspir'd  5  she  crav*d  protection — What,  ye  Fates! 
Was  my  protection — O  superior  man. 
Can  thy  sublimity  of  soul  ejsdure 
My  tedious  anguish  !"  Interposing  mil4 
Th'  Athenian  here:  **  Take  time,  give  sorrow  vent^ 
My  Hyacinthus,  I  forbid  not  tears." 

He  now  pursues :  "  Her  suppliant  hands  she  rais*d» 
To  me  astonish'd,  hearing  ftt>m  her  lips. 
That  Demonax  was  author  of  her  days. 
Amid  the  tumult  his  expulsion  cans'd. 
She,  from  a  rural  palace»  where  he  stor'd 
Well  known  to  her  a  treasure,  with  a  slave 
In  faith  approv'd,  with  gold  and  gems  of  price 
Escap'd.    All  night  on  fleetest  steeds  they  rodey 
Nor  knew  what  hospitable  roof  to  seek. 

**  My  father's  sister,  Glauc^,  close  behind 
This  fane  of  Juno  dwelt,  her  priestess  pure. 
My  kindest  parent.    To  her  roof  I  brought— 
O,  Glauce,  what— O  dearest,  most  rever'd  \ 
To  thee  I  brought  Cleora !"  Horroor  pale 
Now  blanch'd  his  visage,  shook  his  loos'ning  jmnta^ 
CongeaPd  his  tongue,  and  rais'd  his  rigid  hair. 
Th'  Athenian,  calm  and  silent,  watts  to  hear 
The  reassum'd  narration.     "  O  ye  flow'rs, 
HowNrere  ye  fragrant !"  forth  in  transport  wild 
Bursts  Hyacinthus :  "  O  embow'ring  woods. 
How  soft  your  shade's  refreshment!  Founts  and  rill^ 
How  sweet  your  cadence,  while  I  won  the  hand 
Of  my  Cleora  to  the  nuptial  tie. 
By  spotless  vows  before  thy  image  bound, 
O  goddess  hymeneal !  0»what  hours 
Of  happiness  untainted,  dear  espoused. 
Did  we  possess  !  kind  Glauce  smiPd  on  both.. 
The  earliest  birds  of  morning  to  her  voice 
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Of  benediction  Mfig;  the  grackms  soond 
Oar  evening  heud ;  content  onr  pUIo^  smoothed. 
Er'n  Orus,  so  Cleora's  alaTe  was  nam'd, 
Of  Sacian  birth,  with  grim  delight  and  zeal 
Anticipates  our  will.     My  niipttala  known 
Brings  down  my  father,  whose  resentment  warm 
Th*  afBnity  with  Demonax  reproves, 
A  heiplass  vagabond,  a  hopeless  wretch; 
For  now  thy  sword  at  Salamis  prevailM. 
This  storm  Cleora  ca1m*d ;  the  genVoas  fair 
Before  my  lather  laid  her  dazzling  gems ; 
She  gave^  be  took  them  all;  returned  content; 
Left  us  too  happy  in  exhanstless  stores 
Of  love  for  envious  fate  to  leave  unspoil'd. 

**  Meantime  no  rumonrpierc'd  oar  tranquil  bowV, 
That  J)emonax  in  Oreus  was  replac'd ; 
That  he  two  golden  talents,  to  the  hand 
Which  ahould  restore  Cleora,  had  proclaimed. 
To  me  was  all  unknown.    Two  moons  complete 
Have  spent  their  periods  since  one  eveniug  late 
Nioomachns  my  presence  swift  requir'd, 
A  dying  mother  to  embrace.    By  mom 
I  gaitt'd  Carystus ;  by  the  close  of  day 
A  tender  parent  on  my  breast  expir'd. 
An  agitation  unexpected  shook 
My  fotber*s  bosom  as  I  took  farewell. 

On  my  return 1  can  no,  more ^Yes,  yes. 

Dwell  OD  each  hideous  circumstance,  my  tongue ; 
With  honour  tear  my  heartstrings  till  they  burst : 
Foor  Hyacinthus  hath  no  cure  but  death. 

"  The  Sun  was  broad  at  noon ;  my  recent  loss 
Lamenting,  yet  assuaging  by  the  joy 
To  see  Cleora  soon,  ne'er  le^  before, 
(A  tedious  interval  to  me)  I  reached 
My  home,  th'  abode  of  Glauce.    ClosM,  the  door 
Forbids  my  passage;  to  repeated  calls 
Ku  voice  replies ;  two  villagers  pass  by. 
Win  at  my  clamours  help  to  force  my  way. 
1  pass  one  chamber ;  strangled  on  the  floor. 
Two  damsel-ministers  of  Juno  lie. 
I  hurry  oo ;  a  second,  where  my  wife 
Was  in  my  absence  to  partake  the  couch 
Of  Glano^,  shows  that  righteous  woman  dead. 
The  dear  impression  where  Cleora*s  limbs 
Sleep  bad  embraced,  I  saw,  the  only  trace 
Of  ber,  the  last,  these  eyes  shall  e'er  behold. 
Her  name  my  accents  strong  in  frenzy  sound : 
Cleora  makes  no  answer.    Next  I  fly 
Tmn  place  to  place ;  on  Sacian  Oxus  call : 
He  is  not  there.    A  lethargy  benumbs 
My  laagnid  members,    ki  a  neighboring  hut, 
Loidg'd  by  the  pareful  peasants,  I  awake,   -        « 
Insensible  to  knowledge  of  my  state. 
The  direful  tidings  from  Carystus  rouse 
My  friends;  Nicanor  to  my  father's  home 
Transports  me.     Ling'riiig,  torpid  I  consumM 
6ev*n  moons  successive ;  when  too  vig'rous  youth 
K   .all^d  my  strength  and  memory  to  curse 
Health,  sense,  and  thought.     My  rashness  would 

have  sought   * 
Cleosa  ev*n  in  Oreus,  there  have  fac*d 
The  homicide  her  sire ;  finbid,  withheld, 
Nicanor  I  deputed.    When  I  marehM 
To  bid  thee  welcome,  on  the  way  I  met 
Tb<t  friend  letumM — Persist,  my  falt*ring  tongne, 
Rehearse  his  tidings ;  pitying  Heav*n  may  close 
Thy  narrative  in  death— TheiSacian  slave 
Prodoc'd  Cleora  to  her  ravage  sire ; 
So  &nie  reports,  all  Oreus  so  believes, 
^u^  this  i^  tririal  to  ^f  tjafic  s^fpe 


Which  all  beheld.    Her  hand  the  tyrant  doom'd 
To  Mindarus,  a  Persian  lord,  the  chief 
Of  his  a^ixiliar  guard ;  but  she  refus'd. 
And  own'd  our  union,  which  her  pregnant  fruit 
Of  love  too  well  conflrm'd.    The  monster,  blind 
With  mad*ning  fury,  instantly  decreed 
That  deadliest  poison  through  those  beauteous  lips 
Should  choke  the  springs  of  life.  My  weeping  friend 
Saw  her  pale  relit^  on  the  fon'ral  pirre. 
I  am  not  mad— ev'n  that  relief  the  gods 
Deny  me.     All  my  story  I  have  tola, 
Been  accurate  on  horrour  to  provoke  [claims 

The  stroke  of  death,  yet  live.*' — "  Thou  must,'*  ex- 
Tlie  chief,  humanely  artful,  <*  thou  mast  live ; 
Without  thy  help  I  never  can  avenge 
On  Demonax  thy  wrongs." — "  Ha !"  cries  the  youth, 
"  Art  thou  rcsolv'd  to  lift  thy  potent  arm 
Against  the  munTrer? '' — *^  Yes,"  th'  Athenian sai^ 
"  I  will  do  more,  thy  virtue  will  uphold, 
W^hose  perseverance  through  such  floods  of  woe 
Could  wade  to  bid  me  welcome.     Gen'rous  youth. 
Trust  to  the  man  whom  myriads  ne'er  withstuocl, 
Who  towns  from  ruin  can  to  greatness  raise. 
Can  humble  Fortune,  force  her  fickle  hand 
To  render  up  the  victim  she  hath  mark*d 
For  shame  and  sorrow,  force  her  to  entwine- 
With  her  own  flnger  a  triumphant  wreath 
To  deck  his  brow.    Themistoclc^,  who  drives 
l>espAir  and  desolation  from  the  streets 
Of  fail'n  Eretria,  and  from  eastern  bonds 
AfBicted  Greece  at  Salamis  preserved  ; 
He  will  thy  genius  to  his  native  pow'rs 
Restore ;  will  make  thee  master  of  revenge 
P(»r  thy  own  wrongs  ;  to  glorious  actiou  guide 
Thy  manly  steps,  redressing,  as  they  tread. 
The  wron|C4  of  others.*'    Not  the  gracious  voice 
Of  Juno,  speaking  comfort  firom  her  shrine ; 
Not  firom  his  tripod  Jove's  prophetic  seed. 
Imparting  counsel  through  his  Pythian  maid  ; 
Not  Jove  himself,  from  Dodonsan  groves. 
By  oracles  of  promise,  could  have  sooth'd 
This  young,  but  most  distinguish'd  of  man|cind 
Among  the  wretched,  as  the  well-wrooght  strain- 
Of  thy  heart-searohing  policy,  expert 
Themistocles,  like  some  well*practi8*d  son 
Of  learo'd  Machaon,  o'er  a  patient's  woand 
Compassionate,  but  cool,  who  ne'er  permits 
His  own  sensation  to  control  his  art. 

"  But,**  said  th'  Athenian,  '*  soldiers  must  refresh. 
As  well  as  fast,  nor  keep  incessant  watch.*' 

They  quit  the  temple.     In  the  dwelling  nigh, 
Deep>musing,  Hyacinthus  lightly  tastes 
The  light  repast     On  matted  tufts  they  stretch 
Their  weary'd  limbs.    Themistocles  had  arm'd 
With  elevated  thoughts  his  pupil's  mind. 
Which  foils  at  intervals  despair.     His  eyes 
The  transient  palm  of  sleep  would  often  seal, 
Rut  oft  in  dreams  his  dear  espous'd  he  sees, 
A  livid  spectre ;  an  empoisoned  cup 
She  holds,  and  weeps-^theu  vanishes.     Revenge, 
In  bloody  sandals  and  a  dusky  pall. 
Succeeds.     Her  stature  growing,  as  he  gaz'd, 
Reveals-a  glory,  beaming  round  her  head ; 
A  sword  she  brandishes,  the  awfiil  sword 
Which  Nemesis  unsheaths  on  crimes.    He  sees 
Connubial  Juno's  image  from  the  base 
Descend,  and,  pointing  with  its  marble  hand. 
Before  him  glide.     A  sudden  shout  of  war. 
The  yell  of  death,  Carystian  banners  wav'^i 
An  anp^rition  of  himself  iu  annsi 
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Stir  er^rj  sense.    The  drea^Ail  tumalt  ends ; 

The  headless  tniiik  ef  Demoaax  in  gore 

He  viewg  ia  transport,    instantly  his  'Coucli 

Shoots  forth  in  laurels,  yaalting  o'er  his  head ; 

The  walls  are  hung  with  trophies.    Juno  comes. 

No  longer  marble,  but  tlie  queen  of  Heav'n, 

Clad  in  resplegodency  diviae.     She  leads 

Cleora,  now  to  perfect  bloom  restored, 

Who,  beck'ntng,  opens  to  th'  eoraptur'cT  eye 

Of  Hyacinthus,  doating  on  the  charm, - 

Her  breast  of  snow ;  whence  pure  ambrosial  milk 

Allures  an  infant  from  lUi  amber  cloud. 

Who  stoops,  and  round  herneck  maternal  clings. 

He  to  embrace  them  strivings  wak'd,  and  lort 

Th'  endearing  picture  of  illusive  air, 

But  wak'd  coraiios*d.    His  mantle  he  assum'd. 

To  Juno's  statue  trod,  and  thus  anlock'd 

pis  pious  breast :  "  O  goddess  t  though  thy  smile, 

-Which  I  acknowledge  for  the  hours  of  bliss 

I  once  possess 'd,  a  brief,  eiihausted  term, 

Could  not  protect  me  from  malignant  Fate, 

l4> !  prostrate  falPn  before  thee,  I  complain 

No  more.    My  soul  shall  struggle  with  despair; 

Nor  shall  the  Furies  drag  me  to  the  grave. 

Thou  puni^ment  dost  threaten  to  the  crime. 

Which  bath  defac'd  my  happiness  on  Earth ; 

Themistocles,  my  patron,  is  thy  boon, 

Who  will  fulGl  thy  menace.    1  believe, 

There  is  a  place  hereafter  to  admit 

Such  purity  as  hers,  whose  blissful  hsnd 

Thou  didst  bestow — I  lost — I  know  nty  days 

With  all  their  evils  of  duration  short; 

I  am  not  conscious  of  a  black  misdeed. 

Which  should  exclude  me  from  the  seat  of  rest. 

And  therefore  wait  in  pious  hope,  that  soon  . 

Shall  Hyacinthus  find  his  wife  and  child. 

With  them  to  dwell  for  ever."    He  ooocludes, 

Regains  the  chamber,  and  Aurora  shines. 


BOOK.  \aL 

Wbbn  Hyacinthus  first  his  couch  forsook, 
Themistocles  in  care  had  followed  close, 
But  secretly  had  noted  well  the  pray'r 
To  Juno  sent,  and  part  approving,  part 
Condemning,  heard.    Accoutred  now  in  mail. 
The  youog  Carystian,  to  his  list'ning  friend, 
Relates  the  wonders  of  his  recent  dream. 

Th'  Atbcaiian,  while  most  cordial  in  the  care 
Of  Hyacinthus,  whom  his  woes  endear'd. 
Still  weigh 'a  his  use.    This  answer  he  devis'd 
To  ease  the  grief  he  pitied,  and  preserve 
The  worth  essential  to  his  own  designs. 

"  What  thou  hast  told,  Carystian,  fires  my  breast ; 
It'lras  a  signal,  by  Saturnia  held 
To  animate  thy  rage,  and  prompt  thy  arm 
To  action.    She  requires  not,  goddess  wise. 
Humiliation,  scorns  the  sluggish  mind. 
Whose  thoughts  are  creeping  to  Elysian  rest 
They  hush  no  throbs  of  anguish,  while  it  rends 
The  mangled  heartstrings,  no  not  more  than  stanch- 
A  bleeding  wound,  or  quench  a  fever's  flame. 
We  earn  Eljrsium,  and  our  evils  here 
Surmount,  alike  by  action.    Manly  toil 
Repels  despair.    Endurance  of  a  storm, . 
Which  rocks  the  vessel ;  marches  long  and  swift; 
A  river  pass'd,  while  enemies  in  front 
By  whirls  of  javelins  chase  the  rapid  ford ; 


A  rarojiart  scal'd ;  the  ^vrchig  of  a  camp,. 
Are  cores  of  sorrow.    In  her  vision  dear 
So  did  Heaven's  empress  intimate  this  meni. 
Me  too  she  visited  m  sleep ;  her  voice 
My  waking  thoughts  confirm^ ;  Cieora  lives; 
Else  why  the  goddess  thus :  *  Arise,  O  sen 
Of  Neocles,  of  this  aAicted  youth 
Be  thou  sure  guide  to  rescue  his  espoiis'd ; 
The  profanation  of  my  rites  chastise  V  " 

The  fiction  wraps  in  credulotts  delight 
The  young  Carystiaa's  confidence,  w^  foeb 
Circsaan  magic  from  his  patron's  eye. 
His  tongue,  and  gesture.    He,  quick-aigfated^  tans 
To  swift  advantage  hb  delusion  thus : 

**  Corner  let  me  try  thy  vigour ;  1  am  beaad 
To  neighb'ring  Styra ;  fly  before  thy  friend ; 
Among  that  gen'rous  people,  who^  their  all, 
Two  gallies  sent  to  Salamis,  proclaim 
Themistocles  approaches."    like  a  dart, 
LaochM  from  the  sinews  of  a  Parthian's  am. 
Without  reply  th*  inspired  Caryatian  flew, 
Cas'd  as  be  was  in  steel.    MeantjiBe  the  chief 
Salutes  his  Attic  and  Laconian  bands;  ' 
His  captivating  presence  both  enjoy. 
Which  else  no  eye  most  piercing  might  disoera, 
Not  cv'n  the  hundred  never>$l«eping  lights. 
Which  on  the  margin  of  her  parent  flood 
Incessant  watch'd  the  progeny  transformed 
Of  Inachus,  the  Argive  watry  god ; 
Where  nndistinguish'd  in  the  grazing  herd 
His  daughter  wept,  nor  he  that  daughter  knew 
A  speechless  suppliant.    ReoommencM,  the  march 
Exhausts  the  day.    Beneath  a  holy  roo^ 
Which  rose  to  Ceres,  they  t^ir  sheltered  limbs 
To  rest  and  food  resign.    There  gently  swdl'd 
Th'  encircling  ground,  whence  fair  the  monint 
On  little  Styra,  #bo»  no  queen  superb         [smil'd 
Of  wide  dominion,  like  a  rural  nymph 
In  decency  of  garb,  and  native  locks. 
Her  humble  circuit  not  unlovely  shows. 
She  from  Athenian  boundaries  of  old 
Her  first  inhabitants  deriv^'d,  and  powrs 
Her  sons  now  forUi  Themistocles  to  greeCt 
Their  eldest  parent's  hero.    Lampon  bold 
Accosts  him ;  "  Me  the  weak,  bnt  wiUiog  hand 
Of  Styra  late  enabled  to  enrol 
My  name  with  thine,  unconquerable  aon 
Of  Neocles.    Though  feeble  is  her  sword. 
Her  sinews  boast  of  Attic  vigour  still. 
Oh !  that  her  means  were  eqaal  to  her  love^ 
A  lib'ml  welcome  thou  and  these  ahoald  find; 
But  yon  Qerxstian  oligarehy,  foe 
To  equity  and  freedom,  fi!i>m  our  meads 
Have  newly  swept  our  plenty."    Anient  hen^ 
Themistocles :  "  By  Heav'n,  my  Styrian  host. 
Not  thrice  shall  day  illuminate  your  akies. 
Ere  double  measure  shaU  these  petty  lovda 
Repay  to  Styra.    I  am  come  to  crash 
Their  usurpation,  in  Oercstus  fix 
Her  ancient  laws,  and  rouse  her  martial  race 
Ag^nst  the  Persian,  and  the  Persian's  friends. 
Array  thy  force.    To  morrow's  early  Sun 
Shall  see  us  march,  and  ere  his  second  noon 
The  bird  of  Athens  shall  her  takms  lift 
Against  the  walls  of  these  presumptuoos  thieves.*' 
"  They  have  no  walls,"  Eudemus  takes  the  weid, 
\righteous,  brave  G«rae8tian,'enrd  iate^ 
By  hospitable  Stym  late  received. 
"  A  forest  thick  surrounds  them,  whidi  afibrds 
[  One  scanty  passage ;  but  the  axe  and  hall, 
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Apply'd  witli  ▼igour,  soon  will  open  wayt, 

Ser'n  bundred  natives  oao  Genestus  arm. 

Who  will  not  figbt  to  rivet  on  tbeir  necks 

A  railing  yoke  more  fast.    The  whole  defence, 

Oar  oligarchal  tynunts  have  to  boast, 

Are  poor  barbarians,  scarce  three  hundred  strong, 

Sav*d  from  the  wrecks  of  those  adventurous  ships, 

Which  jpoond  Eoboea's  rude  Capharean  cape  - 

Had  been  detach'd  thy  navy  to  surround 

In  Artemtaimn's  conflict."    Now  apart 

Tbemistocles  to  Hsracintbus  spake, 

While  in  his  care  he  lodg'd  a  casket  seaVd, 

Which  held  the  talent  promis'd  to  his  sire : 

**  This  for  tby  lather ;  tdl.him,  I  require 
The  st^uiatad  bands'^  inunediate  march ; 
I  wish  to  see  them  under  thy  command. 
Thon  know'st  Diana's  celebrated  fane 
At  Amarynthus ;  if  thoa  eanst,  yoong  friend. 
Be  there  before  me."    Pleas'd,  the  youth  departs. 

As  in  excursion  from  their  waxen  homes 
A  hive's  industrions  populace  obey 
The  tinkling  sound,  which  summons  all  to  swarm ; 
So,  when  the  trumpet*s  well-known  voice  proclaims 
To  arms,  the  Styrians,  round  the  banner'd  staff, 
Which  Lampon  rais*d,  are  gatherM.  Tliere  ei\)oin'd 
To  reassemUe  at  a  stated  hour, 
Thor  clinking  armour  in  their  homes  they  cleanse; 
They  whet  thieir  spears  and  falchions  to  chastise 
Geraestian  rapine.     Ere  the  morning  breaks 
Four  butidred  join  Themistocles.    He  bends 
To  Amarynthus,  seat  of  Dian  pure. 
His  rapid  course.     Her  edifice  sublime. 
Which  4»veitops  her  consecrated  bow'r. 
The  second  noon  discovers.    Just  airiv'd, 
Csrystian  helmets  round  the  temple  sbiBe, 
By  Hyacanthns  and  Nicaaor  led. 
Joint  captains.    Staid  Nicanor  was  the  friend 
Retum'd  from  Onoi,  who  the  tidings  brought 
Of  poor  Gfeora's  iate.    Th'  Athenian  hails 
The  ynung  c«nnmandeT:  *'  Gladly  do  I  find 
Thy  speed  tnrpassing  mine ;  but  swift  explain. 
Who  is  the  pnestess  in  this  pore  abode ?'' 

"  Then  Hyacinthus:  **  She,  Eudora  nam*d, 
Tor  sanctity  cif  manners,  rank,  and  birth, 
lliroiigh  this  ^ell-peopled  island  is  renowned  | 
Authority  her  hand-mud.     Her  rich  fane 
Witk  snmi^aons  offerings  shines ;   the  wealthiest 
Her  intercession  at  the  thrones  of  Heaven     [towns 
Obsequioos  coart,  and  dread  her  brow  severe. 
Of  elevated  stature,  awful  port. 
She  from  Briareos,  worshipp'd  in  our  waJis, 
Proud  origin  derives.    She  twangs  the  bow, 
The  javelin  lances  through  the  tusky  boar, 
Chas'd  o'er  the  temple's  wide  domain  of  wood; 
Tall  nymphs  attend  her,  while  the  eyes  abashed 
Of  ber  own  vassals  shun  her  stately  step. 
Ah  !  eouldst  thon  win  her  fsvour !'' "  Haste,** 


The  xsady  cdiief,  « to  great  Eudora  say, 
Themistocles  of  Athens  hiimbly  sues 
To  kiss  the  bonier  of  her  hallowed  stole." 

He  calls;  the  martial  harness  lirom  his  limbs 
Attentive  slaves  unclnsp ;  ablution  pnre 
From  limpid  streams  cfikees  evVy  stain 
Of  his  laborious  march ;  achlamysflows 
Loose  from  his  shoulders    Casting  from  his  brow 
The  plumed  casque,  uncover'd  he  ascends 
"fhe  masqr  steps  of  that  stupendous  foneu 
In  admiration  of  the  glories  there. 
Through  cedar  valves,  on  argent  binges  pois'd, 


He  passes,  where  bis  own  distinguished  fom 

No  ornament  excels.     In  gold  the  shapes 

Of  wreaths  and  garlands,  crescents,  starsj  and  suns. 

Hong  round  the  columns ;  on  the  pavement  broady 

Engraven  tripods,  vases,  statues,  busts 

Of  butnisb'd  brass  anci  silver  were  dispos^d^ 

In  graceful  order.    Pictures,  where  the  lips 

Seem  speaking,  limbs  to  act,  and  looks  eicpress 

The  various  passions,  which  in  varying  hues 

Exalt  the  human  aspect,  or  degrade. 

Enrich  the  walls.    Orion  writhes  his  bulk, 

TransBx'd  by  arrows  from  th'  insulted  queen 

Of  chastity.    Devoured  by  ravenous  hounds. 

His  own,  ActsBon's  metamorphos'd  bead 

Reclines  in  blood  his  newly-branching  boms. 

Unbid  by  CEneos  to  th*  JE^tolian  feast, 

Thern  on  her  vengeful  Calydonian  bear 

Looks  Pfaeebe  down,  while  red  her  crescent  darts 

A  tlame  of  anger  through  disparting  clouds. 

Compelled  to  lave  her  violated  limbs, 

DisrobM  Calisto  on  the  fountain's  brink 

There  weeps  in  vain  her  virgin  vow  profim'd. 

Here  deeds  of  mercy  smile.    Appeas*d,  the  qoee*. 

Folds  in  the  muitle  of  a  silver  mist 

Pale  Iphigenia,  from  the  holy  knife 

At  Anlis  wafts,  and  substitutes  the  doe 

A  full-atoning  victim.    Here  she  quits 

Her  Tauric  dome,  uahospitaUly  stain'd 

With  blood  of  strangers.    0*er  th*  entrusted  keet 

Of  sad  Orestt'S,  who  ber  image  bears. 

To  chase  the  Furies  from  his  haunted  couch, 

A  guardian  bland  she  hovers.    Through  its  length 

Magnificent  the  midmost  isle  conveys 

The  terminating  sight,  where  deep  and  wide 

A  luminous  recess,  half-circling,  shows 

Pilasters  chiseli'd,  and  a  sumptuous  fteoit. 

An  elevated  pavement,  yet  below 

The  sight,  whose  level  skims  a  snrface  broad 

Of  m«ri>le  green,  sustains  the  goddoBs  foim 

In  Parian  whiteness,  emblem  of  her  state. 

In  height  five  cubits.    Purity  severe 

O'ershades  her  beanty.    Elegantly  gioop'd 

Without  confusion.  Dryads,  Oreads  ro«UBd, 

With  nymphs  of  lakes  and  fountains  fill  the  spacs. 

Lo  !  not  unlike  the  deity  she  serves^ 
Eudora  stands  before  her,  and  accosts 
Th'  advancing  hero  thus :  *'  I  trust,  thy  soul 
Some  great,  jK>me  righteous  enterprise  coaceives» 
Else  nothing  less  might  justify  the  din 
Of  arms  around  me,  and  these  banaem  proud 
FixM  in  my  presence  on  religious  ground 
Inviolably  sacred.     I  would  know, 
Themistocles,  thy  purpose."    He  one  knee 
Obsequious  bends;  his  lips  approach  the  hem 
Of  her  pontHIc  robe,  nor  she  forbids. 

He  then  replied :  "  I  should  not  have  besought 
Thy  condescension,  priestess,  had  my  soul 
Less  than  a  righteous  enterprise  oonceivM, 
Deserving  sanction  from  tby  holy,  pure, 
All-influencing  wisdom ;  to  tby  leet 
I  bring  my  standard,  and  my  tfword  devote 
Spontaneous  to  thy  service.    While  I  cast 
My  wqi9d[ring  eyes  on  this  enricb'd  abode. 
On  thee,  its  chief  emb^llishmenl^  and  know 
That  impious  neighboiin  in  Geraestns  rule. 
Foul  pillagers  and  miseroantB,  horronr  thrills 
Thy  soldier's  bosom  ;  itom  a  town  opprass'd. 
Them  to  extirpate  his  vindictive  arm 
Themistocles  exalts."    Eudora  look'd 
Applauding :  *'  Go,  aad  prosper,*'  ib»  r^in'd^ 
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Resort  to  Atheas;  m  Hiehr  old  abodes 
Replace  your  women,  8ach  obsequious  wives, 
Sach  daughters ;  reinstate  3rour  native  walls. 
Rebuild  your  ruin'd  mansions;  sow  your  fields, 
Prevent  a  dearth ;  by  early  spring  unfurl 
Your  active  saib,  then  shake  the  eastern  shores.' 
Ke  last  pioposM,  that  exiles  be  recallll. 

"  Loud  acclamations  rose ;  the  honoured  naoie 
Of  Aristides  thunder'd  on  the  beach." 

"  O  wise  Athenians!"  Medon  cordial  here: 
"  O  happy  man,  whose  happiness  is  piac'd 
In  virtuous  adtions !  happiest  now  a  scope 
Is  giVn  unbounded  to  thy  hand  and  heart ! 
Proceed  Oleander."    He  his  tale  renews: 

<«  Th'  Athenians  lanch  their  galties,  all  embaik 
With  Aristides,  chosen  to  that  charge. 
I  set  my  ready  canvass  to  perform 
The  last  kind  office,  from  Calauria's  isle 
And  Tnezen's  walls  to  waft  their  wives  and  race. 
Left  in  our  trust     Meantime  the  diiPrent  chieft 
Meet  on  the  isthmus,  summoned  to  decide 
Who  best  had  serv'd  the  public,  who  might  claim 
The  highest  honours.    Every  leader  names 
Himself  the  first,  but  all  ooncunnent  own 
Themistocles  the  second;     Envy  still 
Prevails ;  without  decision  they  dispone^ 
Each  to  his  home.    Themistocles,  incens'dy 
In  eager  quest  of  honours  justly  due. 
Withheld  unjustly,  not  to  Athens  bends 
'   His  hast'ning  step,  but  Sparta." — Medon  here; 
*'  Not  so  would  Aristides — ^but  forgive 
My  interrupting  voice."    The  youth  porsues : 

"  In  Athens  him  1  join'd,  a  people  found, 
Whom  Fortune  never  by  her  frown  depress'd. 
Nor  satisfied  with  favour.    Active  all, 
Laborions,  cheerful,  they  .<«rsist  intoil. 
To  heave  the  hills  of  ruin  from  their  streets. 
Without  repinhig  at  their  present  loss, 
Intent  on  future  greatness^  to  be  rais'd 
On  persevering  fortitude:  the  word 
Of  Aristides  guides^    Amidst  a  soeae 
Of  desolation,  decency  provides 
The  fun*ral  pomp  for  thos^  illustrious  slain 
At  Salamis ;  tb'  inscu!ptur*d  tomb  I  saw 
Preparing;  they  already  have  ordaiu'd 
A  distani  day  to  solemnise  the  rites; 
The  mouth  off  Aristides  they  decree 
To  celebrate  the  valiant,  who  have  died 
For  Athens.    While  Themistocles  accepts 
A  foreign  praise  in  Sparta,  olive  crowns, 
A  car  selected  from  the  piibUc  store, 
A  guard,  three  hundred  citizens  high*rank^d. 
Him  through  their  tracts  ar^  chosen  to  attend. 
Excess  of  rev'rence,  by  that  rigid  state 
Ne*er  shown  befover    To  small  Troevcne**  walls 
To  Aorrow  I  retnro  with  less  renstwn, 
With  less  desert,  perbaps  to  purer  bliss. 
My  Ariphtlia  calls  her  solder  home 
To  give  her  nuptisd  hand^    My  welcome  guest 
You  I  invite;  the  season  rode  of  Afors 
Is  cloa^d;  new  combats  will  the  spring  sapply; 
Th*  autumnal  remnant,  winter  hovYiag  near. 
Let  us  possess  in  peace.**    Then  Tim6n  spalce : 

<'  Young  chief,  I  praise  thee ;  be  a  husband  soon, 
Be  soon  a  parent;  thoa  wilt  bear  thy  shield 
With  constancy  redaabled.    If  defence 
Of  our  forefothen,  sleeping  in  their  tombs, 
So  oft  unsheaths.oor  swords,  more  strongly  sure 
Th'  endearing,  living  olgecta  of  our  love 
•  Mitst  aaunate  the  gaa^vous,  good,  md  braver'* 
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I  am  unworthy  of  thai  praise^*'  in  snllei 
Subjoins  the  LocriaD;    "  but  thoto-  kaow'st,  my 

firtend, 
I  have  a  brother,  of  a  copioos  stream 
The  source,  he,  call'd  to  battle,  shall  maintaia 
Oilean  fame*    Oleander,  I  am  bound 
To  Lacedaemon;  treasure  there  I  left. 
Which,  well  exchang*d  for  Nature's  foodful  gifts, 
I  would  transport  to  Atalante*s  shore. 
Seat  of  that  brother,  who^  Leontens  nam*d. 
With  brave  companions  there  in  refuge  lie% 
A  future  aid  to  Greece."    A  list^ing  ear 
Oleander  yields,  while  Medon*8  lips  unwind 
The  varied  series  of  events  befalPn 
Himself  and  Timon,  Amarantha  £ur. 
The  Oarian  queen,  and  Meliboeus  chang'd 
To  Haliartus.    "  By  th'  immortal  gods 
We  will  not  sep'rate,"  fervent  cries  the  youth  | 
"  My  Ariphilia,  iriio  is  wise  and  good, 
Will  entertain  society  like  yours, 
As  ^hiopia,  in  Meonian  song, 
Reoeiveato  pure  and  hospitable  roofs 
Her  visitants  from  Heav'n.    Let  youth  advise, 
Not  inexperienced,  but  o'er  land  nd  sea 
To  eariy  action  traiu'd ;  retaining  all 
Your  narrative  heart-piercing;,  I  perceive 
Your  wants,  and  feel  impatience  to  befriend; 
My  lightest  keel  to  Salamis  shall  bear 
Thy  orders,  Timon,  for  the  Delphian  barks, 
There  left  behmd  you,  in  Tnes^ene*s  port 
To  join  you  straight."    His  counsel  they  acqppt 

The  Moon  is  rising,  Salamis  not  far; 
The  will  of  Timon  to  his  Delphian  tram 
Is  swiftly  borne.    The  squadron  next  proceeds, 
Passing  Troezene  by.,  whose  gen'rous  chief 
Accompanies  to  shore  his  Locrian  guest 
At  Oynosura.    **  Spartan  is  this  port,** 
He  said ;  «  with  fifty  followers  speed  thy  wajr; 
I  Oommit  no  treasure  to  the  faithless  winds ; 
By  land  return  to  find  thy  ready  barks,  [sails 

Well-fili'd  firom  TMezen'a  stores."    TiMy psri;  be 
To  jo3rful  welcome  on  his  native  shores. 

When  now,  unveiKng  slowly,  as  she  rolls. 
Her  brother's  light  the  Moon  reflected  full, 
Auspicious  period  for  connubial  rites, 
From  Lacedemon  hast*ning,  Medon  gains 
Trcezene's  ramparts ;  him  Cleandec  (diose 
His  paranymph  to  lead  the  bridal  steps 
Of  Ariphilia.    To  Calauria^s  verge 
He  pass'd ;  beneath  a  nuptial  duplet  gay 
He  wore  his  crisped  hair;  of  purest  white 
A  tunic  wropp'd  his  sinewy  chest  and  loins; 
A  glowing  mantle,  new  in  T3rrian  dye. 
Fell  down  his  shoulders^    Up  the  shelving  Umn 
The  high  Neptunian  structure  be  attains^ 
Where  with  her  parents  Ariphilia  waits 
Attir'd  in  roses  like  her  hne^  herself 
As  Flora  fair,  or  Venus  at  her  birth. 
When  ftom  the  ocean  with  miriH^d  cfaams 
The  virgin  goddess  sprung.    Yet,  fiur  unlike 
A  maidsequester'd  from  the  public  eye. 
She,  early  tfain'd  in  dignity  and  state, 
In  sanctity  of  manners  to  attract 
A  nation*s  rev'rence,  to  the  advancing  chief 
In  sweet  composure  unrcdnctant  yields 
Her  bridal  hand,  who  down  the  vaulted  isle. 
Where  Echo  joins  the  hymeneal  song, 
Conducts  the  fair;  before  the  costly  shrine, 
Perfiim'd  with  fooense,  and  with  garlands  deck'd, 
Preseali  her  charms,  and  thus  in  manly  pray>: 
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"  My  patron  god,  ftom  Salamw  I  come, 
One  of  thy  jnTsl  aons,  erecting  there 
Thy  recent  trophies;  let  me  hence  convey 
With  thy  coocorrent  smile  this  precious  prize. 
Thy  sacerdotal  virgin.    I  return 
To  thee  a  pious  votary,  to  her 
A  constant  lover;  on  thy  servants  pour 
Thy  nuptial  hieaaing.     Vet,  earth-shaking  god. 
Not  boinid  in  sloth  thy  warrior  shall  repose, 
Kor,  languishing  obscure  in  sweetest  bliss. 
Desert  thy  glory.     Soon  as  wintry  storms 
Thy  nod  controls,  and  vernal  breezes  court 
The  unfurling  canvass,  my  nnweary'd  helm 
Shall  cleave  thy  floods,  till  each  barbarian  coast 
Acknowledge  thy  supremacy,  and  bow 
To  Grecian  Neptune."    Credulous,  the  trahi, 
SontMHiding,  in  religious  rapture  see 
The  coloasean  image  qf  their  god 
Smile  on  their  hero,  meriting  the  smiles 
Of  deities  and  mortala     Fortune  adds 
Her  casual  favour;  on  Cleandei's  mast 
To  perch,  a  pair  of  turtle  doves  she  sends 
From  Neptnoe's  temple.    To  his  vessel*  crovB^d 
With  Hymen's  wreaths,  bestrewn  with  herbs  and 

flow*rs. 
Exhaling  fragrance,  down  the  slope  he  guides 
His  Aripbilia,  priestess  now  no  more. 
So  Hermes,  guardian  of  the  Graces,  leads 
llietr  chief,  Aglaia,  o'er  th'  Olymfaan  hall, 
Wam'd  by  the  Moses,  m  preluding  strains. 
The  dance  on  HeavVs  bright  pavement  to  begin. 
And  charm  the  festive  gods.     The  flood  repass'd, 
They,  as  Troezeman  institutes  require. 
The  fimeof  young  Hippol3rtus  approach^ 
That  victim  pur«  to  chastity,  who  left 
Old  Uteseus  childless.    From  the  youthful  heads 
Of  both  their  hair  is  sever'd,  on  his  shrine 
Their  maiden  oflfring  laid.    They  next  ascend 
An  awfal  stmeture,  sacred  to  the  Fates, 
There  grateful  own  that  goodness  which  decreed 
Their  happy  union.    To  the  Graces  last 
Their  wowa  are  paid,  divinities  benign. 
Whom  Aripfailia  (ervent  thut  invokes: 

"  O  goddesses,  who  aU  its  sweetness  shed 
On  human  life !  whatever  is  beauteous  here, 
Ilhnitrious,  happy,  to  your  favour  owes 
Its  whole  endearment;  wanting  you,  our  deeds 
An  cold  and  joyless.    In  my  husband's  eye 
Preserve  me  lovely,  not  in  form  alone, 
Bat  that  supreme  oi  graees  in  my  sex, 
Camplaceney  of  love."    Shepray'd;  her  look 
leveal'd,  that  Heav^a  would  ratify  her  pray*r. 

Now  in  her  Cither's  dwelling  they  remain 
nil  dusky  ev'ning.    On  a  bridal  car, 
Qxistmcted  rich,  the  paranymph  then  seats 
The  Uodming  fair ;  one  side  Clesmder  fills. 
The  other  Medon,  she  between  them  rides. 
By  torches  clear  pmeded.    lively  sounds 
The  ceremonial  music;  soon  they  reach 
Hie  bridegi^m's  mansion;  there  a  feast  receives 
Cnaamher'd  friends;  the  nuptial  dance  and  song 
Are  now  cooduded.    To  her  fragprant  couch 
A  joyfal  mother  lights  the  blushing  bride; 
Clonder  follows ;  in  the  chamber  shut. 
He  leaves  the  guests  exulting  to  revive 
Thdr  song  Co  Hymen,  and  renew  the  dance. 

Three  days  succeeding  were  to  gymnic  fSeaU 
Devoted ;  Medon*s  warlike  spear  obtains 
A  second  chap^et ;  Haliartus  won 
llie  wresder'a  prize;  to  barl  the  massy  disk 


None  match*d  the  sklU  of  Timtm,  still  robtist. 
Though  rev'rend  threads  of  silver  had  begun 
To  streak  his  locks  of  sable.    Southern  galef 
Now  call  on  Medon's  laden  fleet  to  sail. 
Ere  Winter  frowns.    With  Timon  at  his  side* 
And  Haliartus,  in  this  gentle  phrase 
His  noble  host  and  hostes  fair  he  greets : 

"  May  ev'ry  joy  kind  wishes  can  devise. 
Or  language  utter,  hospitable  pair. 
Be  yours  for  ever !  may  a  numerous  race 
In  virtiie  grow  by  your  parental  oare !— - 
With  sev^n  dear  pledges  of  connubial  love 
I  left  a  brother,  watching  my  return 
In  Atalant^,  small,  exhausted  isle, 
Which  needs  my  instant  succour.    GenVoul 
To  thee  I  trust  my  treasure,  thou  discharge 
The  claim  of  Trowen  for  th*  abundant  stores 
Which  load  our  vessels ;  for  a  time  fiuewell. 
The  vernal  Sun  will  see  our  love  renewed, 
And  swords  combined  against  Mardonius  bold.*' 

He  said:  the  lovely  Ariphilia  weeps; 
Qeander  sighs,  bnt  speeds  his  parting  guests. 
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Tb*  unloos'd  anchors  to  the  waves  resign 
The  Delphian  keels,  while  Auster's  friendly  breathy 
Thehr  burden  lighfning,  soon  to  Sunium  showa 
The  spreading  s^jls.    Two  vessels,  riding  there,     ■ 
Receive  embarkmg  warriors.    On  the  beach 
Looks  Medon  stedlhst:  "  By  almighty  Jove,*' 

I  He  cries  aloud,  "  Themwtocles  I  see  ! 
O  Haliartus,  O  my  holy  friend. 
We  must  not  leave  unvistted  a  shore 
Which  holds  that  living  trophy  to  onr  view. 
The  victor-chief  at  Salamis."    The  skiff 
Is  lanch'd ;  they  land.    Themialocles  begins 
The  salutation:  "  Hail !  Oileas' son. 
Thou  rev'rend  host  of  Athens,  Timon,  hail ! 
Your  unexpected  presence  here  excites 
A  pleasing  wonder..   Whither  do  ye  steer 
These  weU-remembeHd  vessels,  which  oonvey'd 
Thee^  first  of  Locriaos,  with  onr  Attic  bard. 
To  Salamif  from  Delphi  ?  In  that  oouiae 
Was  Timon  captive  made,  whom,  freed  at  lait. 
My  joyful  arms  embrace."    The  l4>criaa  here< 

<*  To  Atalant^,  m  Eubcftan  straits, 
We  steer;  another  of  O'dean  race. 
Through  bounteous  Heav'n,  a  refuge  there  obtain^ 
My  brother,  good  Leonteus,  with  a  hand 
Of  gallant  Lmniant,  ready  at  my  call 
To  lift  their  bucklers  in  defence  of  Greece. 
But  why,  remote  fittan  Athens,  on  the  strand 
Of  naked  Sunium,  do  I  see  the  son 
Of  Neocles,  so  recently  by  me 
At  SparU  left  ? "  Themistocles  replies : 

*<  Forbear  inquiry  now,  O  virtuous  branch 
Of  that  ennobled  stock,  th'  OHean  house ! 
If  e'er  my  conduct  merited  thy  praise. 
If  thou  believ'st  me  studious  of  the  fame 
Which  follows  manly  deeds,  forbear  to  doubt 
Th'  unwearied  further  efforts  of  my  limbs, 
My  heart,  my  talents :  seoresy  matnxes. 
Time  brings  the  labour  of  the  mind  to- birth. 
Were  those  first  steps  reteal'd,  which  nstle^ 

•      thought. 
Constructing  some  vast  enterprise,  ascends. 
How  wiM  a  waad^rar,  Medoiit  woM  appear 
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The  policy  of  man !  But,  g«n'rous  chief, 
^Vho8e  valour,  whose  experience  might  assure 
A  prosperous  issue  to  a  lx)ld  exploit,' 
Say,  should  I  open  on  some  fiiture  day 
To  thy  discerning  sight  the  clearest  track, 
Where  to  success  one  glorious  stride  might  reach, 
Wouldst  thou  be  ready  at  my  call  ?"  He  paus'd. 

From  such  a  mouth,  such  captivating  words 
Insinuate  sweetness  through  the  Locrian's  ear, 
Wlio  feels  th'  allurement ;  yet,  by  prudence  ruKd, 
This  answer  frames:  ^Through  such  a  glorious 

track 
Whoever  guides,  may  challenge  Medon'a  aid ; 
Thou  prove  that  guide,  my  steps  shall  follow  close. 
Unless  by  Aristides  collM,  whose  voice 
Commands  my  service."  Cool  th*  Athenian  hides 
The  smart  his  wounded  vanity  endures, 
And  manly  thus,  unchanged  in  look,  rejoins: 

"  I  ask  no  more ;  1  rest  my  future  claim 
On  Medon's  valour,  only  to  support 
What  Aristides  shall  approve.    Farewell. 
Avail  thee  straight  of  these  propitious  winds ; 
tn  Atalante,  known  to  me  of  old, 
What  force  thou  can'at,  assemble;  dread  no  wants, 
I  will  be  watchful  to  supply  them  all/' 

They  p£rt.    Now  Mcdon,  under  hoisted  sails, , 
Itemarks  unwonted  transport  on  the  cheek 
Of  Ilaliartus.     "  O  my  peasant  weeds," 
His  joy  exclaims,  "  how  gratefully  you  rise 
In  my  remembrance  now  •  From  you  my  hopes 
Forebode  some  benefit  to  Greece.     Dear  lord. 
Forbear  inquiry ;  by  yon  hero  wam'd, 
In  secresy  my  thoughts,  till  form'd  complete. 
Lie  deeply  buryM."  Timon  smil'd,  and  spake: 

"  I  know,  full  often  enterprises  bold 
tie  in  the  womb  of  mystery  concealM ; 
Thus  far  tli'  Athenian  hero  and  thyself 
Raise  expectation ;  but  1  further  know, 
ihi  fincQlties  are  matchless,  thou  art  brave, 
Unerring  Medon  like  my  god  is  wise ; 
Thence  expectation  soars  on  steady  wings, 
O  light  of  Greece,  Themistocles,  exert 
Thy  ix>undleM  pow'rs !  mature  thy  pregnant  plan ! 
Whenever  the  glorious  mystery  unveils. 
Me  and  my  Deiphians  tliou  shalt  find  prepared." 

The  turbuMnt  Euripus  swift  they  plough 
In  pleasing  converse  thus,  and  clasp,  in  hope, 
Their  anxious  friends  on  Atalante's  shore. 

When  ev'ry  mast  was  hid  by  Sunium's  cape", 
Thus  to  his  faithful  minister,  the  son 
Q§  Neocles :  *'  Sicinus,  hast.thou  seen 
My  iullowers  ok  board  ?  llie  treasures  brought 
Vtom  Xerxes,  those  my  spoils  of  war  supplj'. 
The  irma,  Ch«  stores,  Sicinus,  has  thy  care 
Deposited  in  safety  ?"— "  Yes,"  replies 
•fh'  entmsted  servant    "  Now  thyself  embailc," 
His  lord  ei\)oios,  who,  musing  thus,  remains: 

"  If  my  attewipt  to  further  I  have  won 
This  gallant  Locrian,  frankly  I  confess   • 
My  debt  to  Fortune;  but  this  casual  boon 
i  can  forego,  if  wantonly  her  hand 
Besumeft ;  Theoiifltocles  alone  «an  trace 
A  path  to  glory.'*    Tow'rdtf  the  land  he  turns, 
Proceeding  thus :  "  Now,  Attica,  farewell, 
Awhile  farewell.    To  thee,  barbarian  gold^ 
Themiitocles  resorts  s  my  bosom  guest, 
whom  Aristides  in  disdain  would  spurn. 
By  thee,  O  gift  of  Xerxes,  I  will  raise 
The  weal  of  Athens,  and  a  fresh  increase 
To  toy  owft  koHb^    UncontroU'd,  aupreme 


Is  Aristides.     He  the  Attic  youth 

In  phalanx  bright  to  victory  may  lead  $ 

Minerva's  bird  Xanthippus  may  display 

To  Asia,  trembling  at  ftieir  naval  flag ; 

A  private  man,  Themistocles  will  reach 

Your  summits,  fellow  citizens,  preferred 

To  his  cominand^     Ye  chosen  heroes,  wait 

For  breezy  Spring  to  wanton  in  your  sails. 

Then  range  j^our  vigorous  file^,  and  pamper'd  steeds  | 

Themistocles,  amid  septentrion  snows. 

Shall  rouse  Despair  and  Anguish  from  their  den 

Of  lamentation ;  Poverty  shall  blaze 

In  radiant  steel ;  pale  Misery  shall  grasp 

A  standard.    Athens,  thy  rejected  son 

Extorted  aid  from  tyranny  shall  draw 

On  hig  own  greatness  to  establish  thine.'' 

Swift  he  embarks,  like  Neptune  when  he  moiintt 
His  rapid  conch  to  call  the  tempests  forth, 
Upturn  the  floods,  and  rule  them  when  they  rage* 
The  third  clear  morning  shows  Eretria's  port, 
Among  Eubcean  cities  once  superb, 
Eretria  now  in  ashes.     She  had  join*d 
Th'  Athenians,  bold  invaders,  who  consumed 
The  capital  of  Lydia,  to  revenge 
Ionian  Greeks  enthrall'd.     Fj'etria  paid 
Severe  atonement  to  Hystaspes'  son, 
Incens'd  Darius.    To  a  Cissian  plain, 
A  central  space  of  his  unbounded  realm, 
Far  from  their  ancient  seat,  which  flames  devoor'ti. 
He  her  exterminated  race  confln'd, 
Sad  captives,  never  to  revisit  more 
Their  native  isle.     A  silent  wharf  admits 
Themistocles  on  shore,  a  void  extent. 
Where  sons  of  Neptune  heretofore  had  swarm'd. 
No  mooring  vessel  in  the  haven  rode. 
No  footstep  mark'd  the  ways ;  sole  inmates  tbeie, 
Calamity  and  Horrour,  as  enthron'd. 
Sat  on  o'erwhelming  ruins,  and  forbade 
The  hero  passage,  till  a  seeming-track 
Presents,  half  bury'd  in  surrounding  heaps 
Of  desolation,  what  appears  a  dome 
Rais'd  to  some  god.    Themistocles  observes 
A  shatter 'd  porch,  whose  proud  supporters  lie 
Tn  fragihents,  save  one  colunm,  which  upholds 
Part  of  a  sculptured  pediment,  where,  black 
liy  conflagration,  an  inscription  maim*d 
Retains  these  words,  *'  To  elbOtheriw  Jov«,*' 

Th'  Athenian  enters,  follow'd  by  his  train 
In  arms  complete.    Excluded  was  the  day 
By  ruins  pil'd  externally  around. 
Unless  what  broken  thinly-scaCter'd  rays 
Shot tlirough  th* encumbcKd  portal.  Soon  tliey  staod 
Amidst  obscuring  dusk  in  silence  all. 
All  motionless  in  wonder,  while  a  voice, 
Distinct  in  tone,  delivers  through  the  void 
These  solemn  accents :  *'  Eleutlierian  god  I 
Since  no  redeemer  to  Eretria  fall'n 
Thy  will  vouchsafes,  why  lonsfer  dost  thou  kerp 
Thy  aged  servant  on  a  stage  of  woe  ? 
Why  not  release  him  ?  why  not  close  his  eyes, 
So  vainly  melting  o*er  his  couotry  lost  ? 
Ten  years  are  fled  ;  the  morning  I  have  hail'ij 
In  rfghs  alone ;  have  laid  my  head  on  thorns 
Of  anguish,  nightly  visited  in  dreams 
By  images  of  horrour,  which  enr(iIoy 
Each  waking  moment    To  have  seen  destroy'd 
From  their  foundations  my  paternal  streets. 
The  holy  structures  bum,  a  people  forc'd 
In  climates  new  and  bart>aroTi8  to  dwell. 
Was  sure  enough  to  8uffer-«it  is  time 
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To  give  my  patience  icsfL**    The  plaintive  sound 
l>ravs  OQ  th*  Athenian,  who  perceives  a  gleam. 
Pale  quiy'ring  o*er  a  solitary  lamp  ; 
Perceives  a  rey'rend  sire»  resembling  Time, 
Down  to  whose  girdle  hangs  the  snowy  fleece 
Of  wintry  age.     Unaw'd  his  lamp  he  rais'd ; 
A  dim  reflection  from  the  polish'd  arms 
Reveal'd  the  warrior,  whom  he  thus  bespake : 
"  Whate'er  thou  art,  if  hostile,  or  a  friend, 
A  god,  a  mortal,  or  a  phantom  vain. 
Know,  that  my  state  no  change  can  render  worse, 
All  change  make  better."--*'  Father,"  soft  replied 
Th'  advancing  chief,  **  take  comfort,  I  am  come 
Thy  coantry's  saviour;  follow,  in  the  day 
See  who  I  am."    Between  the  op'ning  band 
He  leads  the  senior  through  the  dusky  porch, 
Whona  he  accosts  before  th'  unclouded  Sun, 
Then  rertical :  *'  Rett,  father,  and  behold 
Themistocles  of  Athens."    While  the  priest. 
So  by  his  fillet  sacerdotal  known. 
In  wonder  paus*d,  th*  artificer  divine 
Of  wiles  to  catch  the  sudden  turns  ef  chance,^ 
Frames  in  a  momentary  cast  of  thought 
This  bright  device  of  fiction  to  allure 
A  holy  mind.     '*  O  worthy  of  the  god ! 
Thon  servant  pure  of  Jupiter !  I  mourn. 
Like  thee,  Eretria,  not  like  thee  despond« 
Attend,  thou  righteous  votary  to  Ueav'n  f 
I,  from  the  day  of  Salamis  o'ertoil'd, 
While  courting  slumber,  in  a  vision  saw 
The  8a]Ment  issne  of  th'  almighty  sire. 
His  best  belov'd  Minerva.     Still  the  sound 
Of  her  gorgonian  shield  my  ears  retain, 
While  earnest,  striking  on  its  rim  her  spear. 
The  virgin  warrior  spake :  '  Triumphant  son 
Of  Neocles,  remember  in  thy  joy 
The  miseries  of  others.    Go,  redeem 
Eretria  fmll'n,  whose  lioble  remnant  arm'd 
5«ev'n  ships;  exhausting  all  their  slender  stores, 
To  fight  lor  Athens  on  this  glorious  day'.'^ 

As  from  the  sooty  gate  of  direful  Di» 
tteliver'd  Theseus,  when  to  cheering  day 
He  reascended,  on  Alcides  look'd, 
Who  for  his  lovM  companion  pierc'd  the  gloom 
Of  Erebus ;  th'  Eretrian's  grateful  eyes 
Thus  on  the  son  of  Neocles  were  fixM, 
In  ecstasy  of  joy.    These  fervent  words 
He  utter'd :  "  Heav'n  hath  given  thee  to  destroy 
Pnnamptnous  foes,  O  fevour'd  by  the  gods ! 
Who  give  thee  now  to  save  despairing  &ends  j 
That,-  all-rejoicing  in  thy  trophies  new, 
(treat  as  thou  art,  thy  gen'rous  soul  may  prove. 
How  far  beyond  the  transports  conquest  yields, 
.\re  those  resulting  from  benignant  deeds. 
More  grateful,  chief,  is  Charity's  sweet  voice, 
Than  J^ame*s  shrill  trumpet,  in  the  ear  of  Jove, 
Who  will,  on  such  humanity  as  thine. 
Accumulate  his  blessings.    If  my  name 
Thou  ne'er  hast  heard,  or,  hearing,  hast  forgot. 
Know,  that  from  lib'ral  Cleobulus  sprung, 
I  am  Tisandor."    Interrupting  swift, 
Th*  Athenian  here:  "  Thy  own,  thy  fiither's  oame, 
To  me,  illustrious  pontiff,  well  are  knoMrn. 
My  repeat  banner  in  the  summer's  gale 
Thoa  must  ceraember  on  th'  Eretrian  coast 
Eretrian  warriors  under  Cleon*s  charge, 
In  ships  by  me  ^upply'd,  undaunted  fought 
At  Artemisium,  and  an  earnest  gave 
Of  their  late  prowess.    From  their  chief,  from  all 
Thy  celebrstiog  countrymen,  I  hearti 


Of  thee,  Tisander,  and  thy  name  retain  ;      [tear«' 

Proceed."    To  him  the  priest:  "Flow  first  my 

Of  that  brave  band  whatever  now  remains 

Have  nought  but  prowess  left.     Alas  !  how  few 

Escaped  thy  fell,  exterminating  hand, 

When  treachery  surrender'd  to  thy  pow'r, 

Darius  !  Sons  of  husbandry  lay  .hid 

In  woods  and  caverns  ;  of  the  nobler  class 

Some  on  the  main  were  absent.     Priest  of  Jove 

I  was  relefisM ;  a  pious,  beardless  prince, 

Nam'd  Hyperanthus,  on  mv  rank  and  years 

Look'd  with  compassion ;  liring,  1  extol, 

My  dying  breath  shall  bless  him.     I  have  dwelt 

Within  my  trmple,  mourning  o'er  this  waste. 

Here,  annttally  collectrd  (lo !  the  day 

Of  that  severe  solemnity  is  nigh) 

Th'  unhappy  relics  of  Ei-etrian  blood 

Accompany  my  tears.    Thou  knowst,  they  sail'd, 

At  thy  appointment,  on  Athenian  decks, 

They  and  the  men  of  Styra  from  that  port 

For  Salamis.     In  glory  they  rctnm'd 

To  want  and  horrour,  desert  found  their  land, 

Their  crops,  their  future  sustenance  destroy*d. 

Their  huts  consum'd,  their  cattle  swept  away. 

Their  progeny,  their  wives ;  flagitious  act 

Of  Demonax,  in  Oreus  late  rcplac'd. 

Her  tyrant  foul,  a  slave  to  Xerxes*  throne. 

His  scourge  in  rich  Euboca,  half-rcduc.'d 

To  this  dire  monster's  sway,  by  royal  aid 

Of  endless  treasure,  and  barbarian  bands. 

Such  is  our  state.    Too  scanty  are  the  means 

Of  willing  Styra  to  relieve  such  wants ; 

Our  wealthier  neighbours  of  Carvstus  vend. 

Not  give;  in  hoarded  grain,  in  ffocks  and  herds 

Abounding,  them  a  sonlid  chief  controls, 

Nicomachus.    An  oligarohy  rules 

Gereaestus  small,  but  opulent O  Jove  ! 

I  see  brave  Cleon  yonder;  from  his  head 
He  rends  the  hair — ^what  gestures  of  distress ! 
He  beats  his  troubled  bosom,  wrings  his  hands  ! 
Not  heeding  great  Themistocles,  he  points 
On  me  alone  a  wild  distracted  look  ! 

Say,  Cleon." Swift,  withdhiv*ring  Ups  and  pal^, 

Th'  Eretrian  leader,  intemipting,  vents 
His  tortur*d  thoughts :  "Tisander,  can  thy  pray'rs 
Repel  grim  famine,  rushing  on  the  blast 
Of  barren  winter  ?  Three  disastrous  days 
Will  lay  the  combatants  for  Greece  in  dus^ 
Behind  them  leaving  nothing  but  a  name     * 
For  Salamis  to  publish.     Lo !  they  come, 
A  dying  people,  suppliant  to  repose 
Within  thy  fane  their  flesh-divested  bones : 
Yet  such  a  tomb,  their  fointing  voices  cry. 
May  those  Eretrians  envy  who  are  doom'd 
To  lodge  their  captive  limbs  in  Asia's  mould." 
He  ends  in  sighs.    Behold,  a  ghastly  troop 
Slow  through  the  ruins  of  their  native  streets 
(n  languid  pace  advance !  So  gath'ring  shoals 
Of  ghosts  from  hour  to  hourthroc|gh  endless  time. 
The  nnrelentii^  eye  of  Charon  views. 
By  sickness,  plague,  and  fkmine,  by  t;he  sword. 
Or  heart-corroding  sorrow,  sent  from  tight 
To  pass  the  black  irrcmeable  floods 
Of  Styx.     Cecropia's  hero  cast  a  look 
Like  Phoebus  heav'nly-gentle,  when,  aton'd, 
Th'  infectious  air  he  clear'd,  awak*ning  gales 
To  breathe  salubrious  o'er  th^  enfeebled  host 
Of  Agamemnon,  as  from  death  they  rose 
Yet  to  assert  their  glory.     Swift  the  qjiief 
Bespake  Sici&us:  "  Haste,  unl^e^tbe  «bips  ; 
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Three  Ulenta  Msg ;  they,  Claon,  shall  be  thine  ; 
Seek  those  in  every  part  who  vend,  not  give. 
The  gifts  of  Ceres  in  profusion  bear. 
The  gifts  of  Pan,  the  grape's  reviving  jnice, 
To  these,  my  felloir  warriors,  who  have  seen 
My  banner  streaming,  twice  have  lent  their  aid 
To  my  renown ;  meantime  our  naval  food 
Shall  be  their  portion;  vesture  now  shall  cheer 
Their  limbs.   My  brave  companions,  I  have  bronght 
The  spear  and  buckler  for  your  manly  hands ; 
Your  strength  restored  shall  feel  the  glorious  weight 
Of  crested  helms.    TSsander,  let  them  rest 
Within  th^  sheltering  temple,  not  to  sink 
Beneath  distress,  but  .vigorous  soon  renew 
Their  practised  race  of  honour.    Pass,  my  friends, 
Be  mute ;  expression  of  your  joy  I  wave ; 
Again  to  morrow  you  and  I  will  meet." 

Tisander,  happy,  entertains  his  guests. 
Twelve  hundred  countrsFmen,  the  last  remains 
Of  populous  Eretria.    Plenty's  boon 
Alert  the  Attic  mariners  diffuse 
To  all,  and  cordial  tend  their  wants ;  discreet 
Sicinus  curbs  excess.    The  tidini^  brought 
Of  his  performance  from  a  short  repast 
Dismiss'd  bis  lord  applauding;  who  serene. 
Stretched  on  his  naval  pillow,  slept  till  dawn. 

He  rose.    To  him  Sicinus :  "  Will  my  lord 
Permit  his  servant,  with  an  active  band 
Of  sailors,  these  obstructions  to  remove. 
Or  so  dispose,  that  feeblest  steps  may  find 
A  passage  free  to  good  Tisander*s  fane : 
That  through  its  wonted  aperture  the  round 
Of  that  huge  pile,  where  Jupiter  should  dwell. 
Now  dark  as  Pluto's  palace,  nay  admit 
The  light  of  Heav'n  ?  Yet  further,  we  must  search 
For  coverts  dry,  if  such  the  greedy  flames 
Have  left  among  these  ruins,  to  secure 
The  various  stores,  which  deon  may  transport*' 

To  him  his  lord :  'f  Go,  monitor  expert. 
Accomplish  what  thou  counsell'st."  Tow'rds  the  fane 
Himself  not  slow  proceeds.    Before  the  front. 
On  scattered  fragments  of  their  ancient  homes, 
Th'  Eretiians,  pale  with  long-continu'd  want. 
Are  seated.    Thick  as  winter-fomish'd  birds 
Perch  on  the  boughs,  which  icicles  encrust. 
Yet  chirp  and  flutter  in  th*  attempering  Sun, 
These,  at  the  hero's  presence,  wave  their  hands. 
Unite  their  efibrts  in  acclaim  not  loud. 
But  cordis],  rather  in  a  gen'ral  sigh 
Of  gratitude.    The  charitable^  care 
Of  his  best  warriors,  some  of  noblest  birth. 
Impart  their  help,  Uke  parents  to  a  race 
Of  tender  infants.    Once  of  might  approved 
In  battle,  hardiest  of  the  naval  breed, 
Th'  Eretrians,  worn  by  hunger,  scarce  retain 
The  slender  powYs  of  childhood.    One  by  one 
Themistocles  consoles  them,  and  devotes 
In  condescension  sedulous  the  day 
To  kindness  not  impolitic.    In  these 
His  piercing  genius  fit  materials  sa^ 
To  build  another  structure  of  renown. 
Ere  he  retires,  Tisander  thus  he  greets : 

**  Wilt  thou,  O  father  !  on  my  board  bestow  ^ 
An  evening  hour  ?" — **  My  moments  all  belonjp' 
To  this  yet  helpless  people,'*  said  the  priest. 

"  Such  pious  care  through  me  shall  Heav'n 
rewarf," 
Exclaims  the  chief,  as  round  him  he  i;emarks 
The  toiling  sailors;  *'  soon,  thou  guardian  good 
Of  wretched  men  committed  to  thy  charge. 


Soon  shall  thy  tenple  reatsnme  its  state* 
Prepaid  an  altar;  betacombs  again 
Shall  smoke  ere  long,  Eretria  cast  aside 
Her  widow*4  garb,  and  lift  her  festive  palms 
To  eleutherian  Jove,'*    This  ntter'd,  swift 
He  seeks  his  vessel,  while  the  Sun  descends. 

Calm,  as  in  summer,  thiougb  an  ether  dear 
Aurora  leads  the  day.    A  cheerful  sonnd 
Of  oxfin,  lowing  from  the  hollow  dales 
Which  tow'rds  Carystns  wind,  of  bleeting  shesf^ 
Yet  nearer  driven  across  the  Eretrian  plain, 
Awake  Themistocles.    His  couch  he  leavesy 
Revisiting  the  tensple ;  there  enjoys 
The  gen'ral  transport.    Plenty  On  the  ynng 
Is  nigh,  the  comforts  of  her  fruitful  hocn 
To  pQw  on  desolation.    Cleoo  comes, 
Acoostyi^  thus  Themistocles:  "  My  task 
Is  well  aGOomplish'd  through  the  lib'ral  zeal 
Of  Hyf  dnthus  ne^  a  youdi  vulike 
His  sire  Nicomach^s.    Thai  subtile  chief 
Of  our  Carystian  neighbours  is  behind. 
Escorting  ladeB  carriages  of  grain, 
Thy  purchase ;  nought  his  s^id  hand  hestom* 
He,  curious  more  than  friendly  in  our  need, 
Or  of  thy  n|une  respectful,  to  eaqplore, 
Not  help  o|-  pity,  hither  bends  his  course." 

<'  Conduct  the  father  to  my  slyp,"  reply*d 
Themistocles ;  <*  8«re  yonder  is  the  son. 
Thou  hast  describ'd;  ingenuous  are  his  looks. 
Like  him,  whose  name  he  bears,  his  beanteous  fbrsi 
Might  charm  the  beaming  god  once  more  to  eo«rt 
A  mortars  firiendship;  but,  d^tion  pale 
Overcasts  bis  hue;  strange  melancholy  dims 
His  yottthfal  eye ;  too  niodest,  or  unmaaa'd 
By  lai^nor,  child  of  grief,  he  stops  and  bows 
In  distant,  seeming  awe,  which  wounds  my  soni* 
I  must  salute  him.    Noble  youth,  receive 
My  hand;  Themistocles  of  Greece  expeets 
No  such  obeisance  firom  a  fellow  Grsefc. 
llie  migesty  of  Athens  might  exact 
That  conqmr'd  tyrants,  in  my  presence  breai^t, 
Low  as  the  dust  should  crouch  beneath  her  chief''* 

A  start  of  anguish  Hyacinthus  gave 
At  these  Isat  words,  then  silent  bow*d  agnin 
His  decent  brow ;  not  awe,  but  latent  ills 
Seem'd  to  control  his  tongne.    Th'  observant  chief 
Defers  inquiry  to  its  season  dne. 
To  Cleon's  charge  consigns  him,  and  retires 
To  his  own  galley.     Waiting  for  the  eir^ 
He  meditates  a  moment  on  the  son : 

"  I  see  advantage  in  this  youth's  distress^ 
My  plan  is  form'd.  **    He  hastens  to  unbar 
His  copious  treasure ;  thence  in  d^a^ling  show 
He  spreads  four  silver  talents  on  his  bosid. 
O'er  them  a  mantle  throws,  and  brief  again 
Thus  ruminates :  "  Now,  Plutus,  who  oanst  S9P 
The  strong-bas^d  tow'r,  and  soften  rigid  hearts, 
Smile  on  this  juncture.    Aristides  scorns 
Thy  dei^,  Themistocles  invokes 
Thy  precious  succour.    From  profoundcst  was 
Disconsolate  Eretria  thou  hast  rais'd  ^ 
Now  by  a  sordid  instrument  give  life 
To  dull  Carystus."    Sudden  in  his  view. 
By  Cleon  brought,  who  instantly  withdrav^ 
Nicomaehus  appears,  and  thus  begins  i 

"  The  Salaminian  victor  I  salute, 
Charg'd  by  Caryrtus ;  happy  is  mf  lot 
To  venerate  the  chief,  and  touch  the  hand 
Which  humbled  Asia.    Doth  Eubeen  see 
Thee  visitant  iUnstricKU  to  rebuild 
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Eretria?  then  iBStniei  hMr  to  confine 

That  pow>r  and  pride,  her  oeighbeiiM  felt  of  old.'' 
**  Th'  Atfaooian  here  x  "  EuiMea  seas  me  coiae 
Both  to  uprabe,  Caiyst'an,  and  deprew^ 
But  to  exalt  thy  state,  my  friend,  1  wish, 
Wish  thy  possesions  equal  to  thy  woiih* 

Behold  r*  Dpiiftiog  to  the  greedy  eye 

Of  avarioe  the  mantley  he  pursoos : 

**  BeheM^vfonr  silver  talents !  Them  acoept, 

Which  in  thai  casket  to  thy  tntsUHl  slaves 
I  will  deliver  new ;  I  only  ask 

Of  thy  deep-foimded  influence  to  warm 
Supine  Ca^atus :  for  thyself  and  Oreeot 
Uaite  with  mine  thy  standard.    Further  note, 

If  at  my  summons  thon  produce  in  arms 

Thy  citizens  auxHiar,  from  this  hand 

Bxpect  fbur  added  Ulents ;  hot  the  hopes 

Of  no  unpractised  leader,  who  perceives 

His  entevpriae  aasnr'd,  dare  prooMfe  more^ 

A  share,  Nioomachns,  of  spoil  in  war, 

To  pass  thy  own  belieC.**    By  present  gain, 

Bv  more  in  promise,  not  by  glory  fir'd, 

Nicomadras  rejoins :  **  A  thoosand  apean 

Shall  watt  thy  earliest  notice."    While  he  sps&e. 

He  sonich'd  the  casket,  shnt  the  treasure  cloae, 

T6^  rush*d  to  seek  his  cooftdential  slave. 

Who  takes  the  precioiis  chaige.  With  placid  looks 

The  cool,  the  politic  Athenian  snt 

IJke  aome  experienc'd  pilot,  who  serene, 

In  skiUiii  gnidanoe  of  the  steady  helm. 

Enjoys  the  fiivour  smooth  of  gale  and  tide, 

CombinM  to  waft  o'er  Ooeaa*s  fickle  hreast 

His  glidtDg  ked,  and  lodge  her  costly  freight 

Secure  at  length  in  harbour.    Now  he  spake 

To  his  ro-ent*ring  guest:  "  Caiyttian  friend, 

Thon  bast  a  son,  well-disciplin'd  to  war, 

Bmve,  Hb'ral,  wise,  I  doubt  not ;  wUt  thon  trust 

To  my  society  awhile  his  youth  ?" 

*'  He  is  the  object  of  my  vows  to  HeavYi,*' 

Nioomacbus  exclainu,  in  passkm  fhign^d, 

"  My  soars  delight,  the  reptnre  of  my  eye ! 

If  he  were  absent,  evVy  hour  my  age 

WonU  fnel  a  growing  bunbn."'^'*  Come,"  rejoins 

Th*  Athenian,  "  him  I  only  would  detain 

My  messenger  of  osden  to  thy  walls; 

On  him  another  t^ent  would  bestow." 
*^  The  gynoie  school  and  letten,*'  cries  the  sire, 

"  He  fisUows,  heeds  not  treasure;  by  his  hand 

Send  me  the  talent;  never  let  him  know 

The  change  he  bears.**    This  said,  he  loudly  calli 

To  Hyacmthns,  whobad  gain'd  the  deck. 

Him  eatPriag  thus  addresses:  "  Son,  the  chief 
Of  Atheas,  great  Thamistocles,  demands 
Tbee  lor  ooaapaaion.*    As  a  casual  gleam 
Breaks  through  th'onravUing  lestureofblackdoods. 
Which  kmg  on  Wmter's  sullen  face  have  hung; 
So  darts  a  ray  of  gladness  through  the  gloom 
Of  Hyadnthns,  by  the  Attie  chief  . 
Not  unobserv'd.    fatent  on  swift  return,. 
Th'  ocnlting  &iber  bids  to  both  fisreweU. 
RnmainnBg  day  Themistocles  employs 
Among  his  sailon  in  th'  Eretrian  streets^ 
hiipiii'ts  tbeneoeasary  toil  pursu'd 
With  unremitted  vigour,  then  retires 
To  dne  refection.    Cleon  is  a  guest 
With  Hyacmthns,  stUl  by  grief  derour>d. 
Which  all  his  efibrts  strive  in  vain  to  hide. 
Her  heavy  wing  no  sooner  Night  outspreads, 
Than  to  Sknnns  they  are  giv'n  in  charge. 
While  to  his  conch  Them^tocles  repairs^ 
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The  tenth  fair  sign.     Th<s  new  succeeding  month. 
Though  iK>t  by  Flora,  nor  Verio utnus  decked. 
Nor  green  in  hue,  though  first  of  Winter's  train. 
Oft  with  unsully'd  skies  irradiate  cheers 
The  proue  creation,  and  delights  mankind. 
The  birds  yet  warble  on  the  leafltfws  sprays. 
The  placid  surface,  glaz'd  by  clearest  lighW 
In  crystal  rivers,  and  transparent  lakes. 
Or  0>cean*s  smooth  cerulean  bosom,  ehowa 
Tbe  finny  tribes  in  play.    7^  active  son 
Of  Neocles  uprises^  and  descries 
A  dawn  which  promised  purity  of  air, 
Of  light  and  calmness,  tempting  Sloth  herself 
To  action.    Thus  he  rous'd  bis  native  fire: 
"  Of  tliis  kind  season  not  a  moment  losOt 
Themistocles."    Sicinus,!  ever  nigh, 
He  caird :  "  Provide  two  reccqptacles  sure, 
Each  to  contain  twelve  talents ;  bring  my  ams. 
Produce  a  second  suit,  resj^mbling  mine ; 
Send  Hyacinthus ;  let  my  chosen  band 
Of  Attic  friends,  and  Sparta's  fifty  youths^ 
My  followers,  be  ready  for  a  mareh.'* 

Soon  Hyacinthus  enters ;  still  he  shows 
The  perturbation  of  a  m»d  opprem*d 
By  some  concealed  misfortune,  while,  beneath 
The  shade  of  sorrow,  on  his  front  appear*d 
Excelling  graces.     Him  the  chief  bc^ke. 
Gay  in  his  Uxk,  and  ^rightly  in  his  tone  t 

"  Her  eastern  hill,  behold,  the  Morning  monntii 
In  radiance,  scatterM  from  the  liquid  gems 
On  her  loose  mantle ;  but  the  heact  of  youth 
In  ev'ry  season  should  rejoice,  in  clouds 
Not  less  than  sunshine,  whether  Nature's  voice 
Be  hoarse  in  storms,  or  tune  to  whisp'ring  gales 
Her  vernal  music.    Sharp  some  inward  grief. 
When  youth  is  sad  ;  yet  Fortune  oft  deceives 
The  inexperiencM  by  iraagin'd  ills, 
Or  light,  which  counsel  of  the  more  mature 
Can  lightly  heal.     Unlock  thy  lib'ral  mind; 
To  tne,  a  guardian  pregnant  of  relief 
Beyotnd  thy  father,  countrymen,  or  friends. 
Impart  thy  cares.'*    The  sighing  guest  replied: 

"  To  tby  control  my  service  1  devote, 
O  scourge  of  tyrants,  but  retain  ray  grief ! 
Which  Uiou,  O  first  of  mortals,  or  tbe  king 
Of  high  Olympus,  never  can  redress." 

Sicinus  interrupts ;  his  lord's  commands 
Are  all  accomplifthM.    *'  Now,  Carystian  friend^ 
Resembling  me  in  stature,  size,  and  hmba," 
Tbe  son  of  Neocles  proceeds,  ^*  accept 
That  suit  of  armour ;  I  have  tried  it  well ; 
Receive  a  shield  fanuliar  to  my  arm.'* 

He  next  instructs  SicUius :  **  Thou  raeeive 
Twelve  talents ;  lyisten  to  the  neighbViag  walls  • 
Of  stately  Chalcis,  populous  and  rich, 
Queen  of  Eubmaa  cities,  iu  whose  poit 
The  twenty  ships  of  Athens  yet  remain. 
Which  Chalcis  borrow'd,  and  equipp'd  for  wa& 
Of  her  bold  race  fbur  thousand  we  beheld 
Distinguished  late  in  Artemisium's  figh^ 
At  Salamis  yet  later.    First  approach 
The  new-made  arohoa  in  a  rev'rent  style, 
Timoxenus  most  potent  in  that  states 
A  dubious,  timid  magistrate,  unlike 
Nearehus.    Cordial  salutation  bear 
To  him,  my  brave  associate ;  do  not  turn 
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By  deatb-like  horrour  at  her  children  doom'd 
To  savage  Bacchus.    Here  the  artful  man 
Dwells  ou  his  own  humanity,  but  hides 
The  stratagem,  which  policy,  not  dimm'd 
By  his  compassion,  on  compassion  built. 
When  to  her  freedom  he  restorM  the  fair, 
Who  blameless  helped  his  artifice  to  drive 
'From  Greece  her  royal  brother.    To  the  worth 
Of  Artamanes  tribute  just  he  pays. 
His  own  reception  by  the  Spartan  state 
He  colours  high,  the  public  chariot  giv*n, 
The  purple  mantle,  and  the  coursers  proud, 
Deriv'd  from  those,  who  won  tb'  Olympian  wreath 
For  Demaratus  ;  but  omits  to  speak, 
How,  while  seducing  vanity  misled 
His  steps  so  far  from  Athens,  she  conferr'd 
The  naval  guidance  on  Xanthippus  brave, 
And  rule  supreme  on  Aristides  just 

Th'  ensnaring  story,  to  this  period  drawn, 
While  sev'n  nocturnal  rounds  the  planets  ran. 
Possesses  all  Acanthi,  but  disturbs 
Her  timid  father,  trembling  at  the  pow'r 
Of  Demonax ;  yet  fondness  oft  would  smile 
On  her  delight.     The  evening  which  succeeds, 
Themistocles,  in  fiction  mix'd  with  truth. 
Not  to  Acanthi,  but  his  host,  began : 

"  Accompany *d  from  Sparta  by  the  flow'r 
Of  her  illustrious  citizens  I  gainM 
Her  borders,  there  indignant  was  appris'd, 
That  Demonax,^  whom  heretofore  I  chas'd 
From  Oreus,  now  by  Persian  amis  restored. 
Was  trampling  on  Euboca.    Vengeance  fir^d 
My  spirit ;  fifty  of  the  Spartan  troop 
At  once  became  associates  of  my  zeal, 
With  fifty  nobles  more  of  Attic  blood. 
My  full  stored  vessels  at  Eretria's  port 
From  Sunium^s  cape  arrivM."    He  now  unfolds 
The  wondrous  series  of  his  recent  deeds. 
What  divers  passions,  sweet  Acanthi,  rise 
In  thy  attentive,  gen'irous  mind  ?  What  sighs 
Do  Hyacinthus  and  Cleora  wake. 
What  horrour  black  Nicomachus,  what  joy 
RevivM  Eretria,  and  Genestus  freed. 
What  admiration  great  Eudora*8  state. 
What  rev'rence  good  Tisaiider*s  sacred  locks. 
What  detestation  Demonax  accursed  ? 
**  Behold  me  here,**  Themistocles  concludes, 
**  Who  lift  in  Athens*  and  Laconia's  name, 
A  guardian  shield  o*er  Chalcis.     But  thy  sword, 
Offensive  drawn,  shall  utterly  confound 
The  homicide  thy  neighbour."—"  Ah!**  replies 
Timoxenus,  alarm*d,  "  thou  little  know'st 
The  might  of  Oreus.     Demonax  can  range 
Twelve  thousand  warriors  cull'd  from  Asia's  host. 
Of  train'd  Euboean  youth  and  light-arm'd  slaves 
A  multitude  innum'rous  on  the  plain. 
His  own  exactions,  and  the  Persian's  boons, 
O'erload  his  treasure.     When  the  annual  Sun . 
In  his  new  course  three  monthly  terms  hath  fill'd. 
Expect  Mardonius  from  Thessalia's  bounds 
On  Greece  to  pour  invasion.     Ah !  what  help, 
Should  we  exchange  tranquillity  for  war. 
From  her  own  wants  could  Attica  supply, 
What  lACedaemon  ?*' — Cool  th'  Athenian  here: 

V  Weigh  well  the  grace  your  Polyphemus  dy'd 
In  carnage  grants,  reserving  for  h\%  last. 
Most  precious  morsel,  your  Chalcidian  wealth, 
^hall  this  rich  mansion,  casket  to  a  gem 
Which  none  can  value,**  (earnest  here  he  caught 
Acanth^*8  earnest  look)  **  shall  this  abode 


Feel  pillage,  insult,  which  my  shuddering  ffiiod 
Scarce  dares  to  think,  from  that  despoller*8  hand. 
Who,  scourging  half  Euboea,  in  this  hour 
Dreads  thee,  great  archon  }  Murderer,  who  cut 
His  own  Cleora's  thread  in  early  bloom. 
He  trembles  now,  Timoxenus,  at  thee, 
O  bless'd  of  parents,  blessing  such  a  child 
As  thy  Acanthi ;  he  thy  vengeance  dreads, 
(!)  paragon  of  fathers,  dreads  thy  sword 
(Jnsheath'd  with  mine.    Presumption  I  disclaim. 
Or  want  of  def  rcnce  to  the  wise  like  thee. 
Accept  this  roll ;  contemplate  there  the  force 
Of  Amarynthus,  of  Carystus  large, 
Genestus,  and  Eretria;  add  the  spears 
Of  Delphian  Timon,  of  that  hero  fam'd, 
Oilean  Medon,  who  my  signal  watch 
From  Atalantfe^s  isle.    Remote  the  time 
For  action ;  then  deliberate.     I  wait 
Without  impatience  thy  resolves  mature." 

Retir'd,  Acanthi,  whose  enlighten'd  mind 
Was  bless*d  with  native  talents,  as  her  form 
With  beauty,  strives  awhile  in  reason^s  scale 
To  weigh  th*  importance  of  this  high  attempt 
Propos'd ;  when  something  whispers,  **  Canst  thon 
Themistocles  a  moment  ?  Can  his  sword      [doubt 
Do  less  than  conquer  ?  Where  the  pow'rful  arm. 
The  valour,  where  the  policy  to  vie 
With  him,  whose  fiiculties  no  man  Can  reach. 
No  god  raise  higher  ?**  These  conceptions  prove 
A  guide  to  fancy  half  the  sleepless  night 
Through  all  th*  enchanting  scenery  of  thought, 
Which  recollection  of  his  brilliant  deeds. 
His  courage,  might,  humanity,  and  grace. 
His  gentle  manners,  and  majestic  frame. 
Exhibits  lovely,  dazzling,  and  sublime. 
To  melt  her  softness,  and  her  wisdom  blind. 
Envelop'd  now  by  slumber,  in  a  dream. 
Which  overleaps  all  measur*d  time  and  space. 
She  sees  the  laurell'd  hero,  as  retum*d 
Prom  subjugated  Oreus.    On  his  spear 
The  gory  head  of  Demonax  he  bears. 
Her  yet  untainted  purity  of  heart, 
Viliicb  in  sincerity  of  grief  had  moum*d 
Cleora*s  fate,  applauds  the  just  award 
By  Nemesis  and  Themis  on  the  guilt 
Of  parricide.     Her  nobleness  of  soul 
Enjoys  the  blessings  which  Eubcea  reaps 
From  such  a  conquest ;  but  no  vision  kind 
Would  interpose  a  warning  to  allay 
Excess  of  transport  at  the  conqueror's  sight. 

From  fair  Acanth6*s  own  retreat  at  night 
A  well-embellish'd  gallery^s  long  range 
Bounds  on  the  splendid  chamber,  which  admits 
Themistocles  to  rest     Acanthi  here, 
When  magisterial  duties  from  his  home 
Her  father  call'd,  had  entertain'd  the  guest 
By  mom,  and  feasted  all  and  every  mom 
On  rich  profusion  of  his  Attic  words. 
The  Sun  was  ris'n,  and  summoned  from  her  couch 
To  this  accustom*d  interview  the  fair. 
Not  meeting  straight  the  object  of  her  search. 
As  each  preceding  morn,  she  feels  a  pain 
That  he  is  absent     With  a  voice  though  low 
His  chamber  sounds ;  to  listen  she  disdains. 
Back  to  her  own  by  delicacy  led. 

In  cautious  tones  Sicinus  with  his  lord 
Was  thus  discoursing:  "  In  my  wonted  walk. 
To  watch  events  since  thy  arrival  here, 
I  met  Ncarchus.     *  Haste,*  he  said,  *  apprise 
Themistocles  that  long  ere  opening  day 
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His  potent  friends  TSmoxenud  convenM» 
Heads  of  his  faction.    They  refuse  to  arm. 
Some,  I  suspect,  are  tainted  by  the  gold 
()(  Demonax ;  the  major  part  in  all 
Obey  the  timid  arcbon.     1  have  strength, 
Which,  when  Themistocles  commands,  shall  try 
To  iurce  compliance  from  the  coward's  breast ; 
Bnt  would  Acanthi,  noble  dame,  espouse 
The  glorious  cause,  her  prevalence  could  guide 
His  doattng  fondness,  and  control  his  fears*.*' 

"  Enough,"  replies  Themistocles.     Again 
Tne  learned  tutor,  fervent  and  sincere : 

"  If  thy  persuasive  eloquence  could  win 
Her  noble  spirit  to  direct  her  sire, 
It  would  be  well.     But,  O  resistless  man ! 
I^  thy  persuasion  moderate  its  charm ; 
1/A  not  a  generous  lady's  peace  of  mind 
Become  the  victim  of  her  winning  guest ;    ^ 
The  laws  of  hospitality  revere. 
Remember  too  the  hymeneal  vow. 
Remember  thy  Timothea,  fair  and  kind, 
Who  bore  those  children,  pupils  of  my  care; 
She  now  in  Athens  at  thy  absence  pines.'* 

"  Misjudging  friend,  Timothea  never  pines, 
^lien  I  am  urging  my  career  of  fame,*' 
Returns  the  chief.     "  Eubceans  must  be  freed. 
She  shall  know  all,  and  knowing  will  commend. 
Ho,  charge  Nearchus  to  suppress  all  thought 
Of  violence ;  his  valour  shall  have  scope, 
Py*d  in  barbarian,  not  in  civil  blood." 

Thus  be,  well-cantion'd  that  in  Chalchis  pow'r 
Aristocratic,  both  in  wealth  and  strength) 
OntweighM  the  people.     Then  a  splendid  gem, 
Of  all  his  spoils  the  richest,  he  selects. 
And  from  his  chamber  oVr  the  sounding  plank. 
Which  floors  the  echoing  gallery,  proceeds. 
Behold  Acanthi ;  not  the  orient  sky 
Forth  from  its  amber  gates  in  summer's  prime 
The  goddess-widow  of  Tithonus  sends 
More  fragrant,  nor  in  blushes  more  to  charm.   > 
A  new  emotion  heaves  her  gentle  breast 
Of  swelling  snow.     Th'  Athenian  distant,  mute 
Remains.     To  speak,  her  hesitating  lips 
Awhile,  though  prompted  by  her  heart,  delay ; 
When,  sha^p'd  by  chance,  this  elegant  request 
Flows  from  her  unpremeditated  thoughts : 

"  So  much  obliged  already,  coiurteous  guest. 
By  thy  narration,  [  have  cause  to  blush 
While  I  solicit  a  recital  new 
Of  one  exploit,  distinguish'd  from  the  rest, 
\Vhen  Ariabignes  fell  before  thy  sword 
In  sight  of  Greece."    Themistocles  requir*d 
Ko  repetition  of  the  flatt'ring  suit, 
Bnt  in  tiaoscendent  energy  of  style, 
JmpresaI'd  the  bright  achievement  on  her  mind 
Moire  deep,  than  ev'n  by  novelty  before. 

Thus  he  concluded :  "  Doubly  now  1  bless 
Th'  anspicioos  hour  when  my  successful  hand 
Despoil'd  the  bravest  chief  in  Asia's  host 
Of  this,  my  humble  oflPriug  to  adorn 
llie  fitirest  head  in  Greece."    He  said,  the  gem 
Presenting  graceful,  which  the  tnm'd  aside, 
Rejectiiig  not  the  giver,  but  the  gift ; 
Aoid  answer'd  thus :  "  To  heaps  of  richest  gems. 
To  all  the  tribute  pour*d  at  Persia's  throne. 
Thy  words  alone,  thy  converse  I  prefer." 

Her  look  perusing  earnest,  he  proceeds: 
*'  Dost  thou  refuse  a  token  of  regard 
From  one,  thy  hospitable  hand  hath  bless*d 
Bej'Ond  th'  expression  of-  his  grateful  tongue  ? 


When,  at  this  hour  departing,  he  again 

Perhaps  may  ne'er  behold  thee '." — "  Ah !  depart !" 

She  in  unguarded  consternation  sighs. 

Th*  Athenian  here  in  seeming  sadness  thus : 
**  Alas !  thy  father,  I  too  surely  know, 
Will  never  join  my  arms ;  can  I  remain 
Till  this  fair  city,  popiUous  and  rich. 
This  mansion,  thy  inestimable  worth, 
Become  the  prey  of  Demonax  ?" — **  This  Heav'n 
Will  ne'er  permit,"  she  eagerly  replies ; 
"  Thou  wilt  protect  me. — Guardian  to  distress, 
Thott  wilt  not  hurry  to  desert  a  friend. 
Whose  hospitable  kindness  thou  hast  prais'd. 
Fill,  fill  with  powerful  argument  the  mouth 
Of  me  thy  suppliant  for  another  week ; 

My  words  Timoxenus  regards "  The  chief 

By  interruption  soothes  her  troubled  mind : 

"  I  came  to  save  thee.     If  another  week 

Tliou  wilt  employ" "  I  will,  I  will,"  she  said, 

**  Do  thou  but  stay;  my  father  I  will  hind 
To  thee,  whom  victory  can  ne'er  forsake." 

They  part ;  his  chamber  he  regains  j  not  long 
He  meditates.     Acanthi  grants  her  aid 
Spontaneous.     Now  to  elevate  her  soul 
By  dignity  of  thought,  and  gen'rous  hope 
Of  glory,  purchas'd  by  a  noble  deed, 
He  thus  contrives :  on  tablets  fair  and  large, 
For  her  deportment  tow'rds  a  doating  sire, 
His  ready  style  instruction  copious  draws, 
Clos'd  in  these  words:    "  Among  the  guanlians 

Heav'n 
To  Greece  hath  destin'd,  an  exalted  mind 
Enrolls  Acanthi ;  let  her  constant  feet 
Pursue  her  leading  genius ;  grateful  flow'rs 
Before  her  steps  shall  freed  Kubcea  strew  ; 
The  brightest  laurels  shall  Minerva  choose 
Among  the  groves  of  Athens,  to  entwine 
The  first  of  women  with  immortal  wreath*; 
The  Moses  all  shall  triumph  in  their  sex; 
A  double  rapture  iEschylus  shall  feel, 
Who,  fam^d  in  martial  action,  as  in  sonp:. 
Shall  celebrate  Acanthi.'*    To  her  hand 
This  by  discreet  Siciuus  is  convey'd. 

Day  after  day  the  fair-one,  as  inspired, 
Now  forcibly  persuasive,  now  in  tears 
Of  importuning  tenderness,  assails 
A  parent  fond.     She  ponetitites  his  heart; 
His  resolution  melts ;  at  length  his  fears 
To  her  snperior  guidance  yield  the  reign. 

Meantime,  instructed  by  their  chief,  the  train 
Of  Spartans  and  Athenians,  all  dispersed 
Arotmd  the  hospitable  town,  proclaim, 
To  list'ning  ears,  the  well-advis'd  design 
Against  the  tyrant  Demonax.  .  Not  long 
Acanth&^s  purpose  is  unknown,  divulg'd 
By  vigilant  Sicinus ;  while  each  mind 
Among  th'  applauding  populace  is  ^arm'd. 
Who  venerate  her  name.     Among  the  chiefs 
The  archon's  weighty  approbation  known. 
Hath  banish'd  doubt;  in  council  they  decide 
To  march  with  great  Themistocles.     JJght  Fame 
Mounts  on  her  wings,  and  through  Euboea  sounds 
The  preparations  ardent.     Shields  and  spears. 
Swords,  corselets,  helms  new  fbrbish'd,  banners  old 
Produc'd,  which  gallant  ancestry  had  wav'd. 
Youth  now  commences,  ripen 'd  age  renews 
The  exercise  of  arms.     Noarchus  loud 
Extols  Themistocles.     Like  glorious  Mars 
From  his  first  trophies  on  Phlegrae£;n  fields 
Among  encircling  brethren  of  the  sky, 
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Who  from  hit  sword  perpetaal  oonqaest  hop'd. 

The  Salaminian  victor  is  rever'd 

Id  Chalets.     Daily,  hourly  he  surreys 

The  martial  toil.    Acanthi's  presence  aids; 

His  prudence  leads  her  through  these  active  scenes; 

He  talks  on  military  themes  alone, 

And  pictures  Freedom  trampling  on  the  necks 

Of  tyrants  and  barbarians*    This  at  length 

Might  have  abated  in  a  virtuous  breast 

The  flame,  his  guilty  policy  had  rais*d ; 

But  fate  and  black  conspiracy  focbid. 


BOOK  XVI. 

Tbat  month  severe,  unfolding  to  the  Sun 

A  frosty  portal,  whence  his  steeds  renew 

Their  yearly  round,  was  clos'd.    O'ero9me  at  night 

By  toil  uncommon,  lay  th'  Athenian  chief 

In  early'  sleep  profound,  which  early  freed 

His  eyes  again.    In'suffocating  fumes 

He  wakes.    Upstarting,  round  his  limbs  he  wraps 

Th'  external  garment,  and  Sicinus  calls. 

Who  slept  not  dutant    He  unbars  a  door. 

Which, shows  the  gallery  in  flames.    Down  sinks 

The  crackling  floor.    A  main  sustaining  beam 

From  end  to  end,  transverse  another,  stands 

Yet  nnconsum'd.     Lo !  trembling  in  his  view 

Acanthi ;  inexUnguishable  flames 

Between  them  rage.    A  moment  he  devotes 

To  eye  the  gulf,  which  menaces  with  death 

Him  and  his  hopes,  in  him  the  Grecian  weal. 

**  Would  Aristides  hesitate  thus  long 
To  save  the  meanest  ?  I  before  me  see 
On  life's  last  verge  a  creature  half  divine.** 

Urg'd  by  that  thought,  along  the  burning  beam 
He  rushes  swift.    He  catches  in  his  arms 
The  loose-robM  fair-one,  clinging  round  his  neck. 
Returning,  not  like  Orpheus,  who  regain'd 
Eurydic^  and  lost,  with  matchless  strength 
He  holds  his  prize  above  the  pointed  spires 
Of  fiery  volumes,  which  on  either  side 
Assail  his  passing  steps     The  son  of  Jove 
Not  more  undaunted  through  the  livid  blaze 
Of  Pluto*s  mansion  bore  the  victim  pure 
Of  coi^ugal  affection  back  to  life, 
Alcestis.    lo  \  Sicinus  stops  hur  feet  [cries; 

In  their  mid  coutba    "  Thy  chamber  flames,"  he 
**  Sgned  o'er  this  traverse  beam ;  yon  open  door 
Leads  to  a  passage  yet  unscorch*d."    He  guides ; 
The  hero  follows ;  danger  here  itugments. 
As  through  «  swelling  tide  he  wades  through  fire. 
Which  scatb'd  his  brows,  his  blaziog  bc«rd  and 

hair. 
Nor  8par*d  the  garments  of  his  precious  charge; 
Yet  her  unhurt  through  that  befriending  door 
His  uni^ax'd  rapidity  conveys. 
Of  pain  regardless  to  the  public  street 
He  thence  descends;  no  populace  is  here; 
That  front  Vulcanian  fury  had  not  reach*d ; 
The  other  draws  the  throng ;  confusion  there 
Prevails,  uproar  and  terrour.    On  he  speeds 
Through  frozeu  air,  and  fallen  flakes  of  9notft 
Unwearied  still  his  lovely  burden  holds. 
Acanthi  fainting;  her  uncov(sr'd  breast. 
Unless  that  ringlets  of  her  locks  unbound 
Let  (all  at  times  their  loose  and  silky  threads. 
Against  his  cheek  with  marble  coldness  press'd. 
At  Jaf  t  the  dwel^og  of  Nearchus  nigh 


Afibrds  a  refuge.    On  a  friendly  bed. 

But  not  of  rest,  Themistocles  in  pain 

Extends  his  limbs ;  Acanthi  female  slaves 

Receive  and  cherish.    Absent  is  their  lord. 

Who  at  the  head  of  military  files 

In  haste  collected,  early,  but  in  vain 

Had  issued  forth.    Tlie  palace  is  oonsum'd. 

Timoxenns  to  shelter  he  conducts : 

The  arcfaon,  trembling  for  his  daughter's  fiifce^ 

Beholds  her  safe,  and  feels  no  other  loss. 

NoW  all  salute  Themistocles ;  but  first 
Sicinus  spake :  "  Infernal  arts  have  laid 
Thy  palace  waste,  Timoxenns.     I  saw 
Sulphureous,  glutinous  materials  blaze 
Close  to  the  chamber  of  my  lord's  repose." 

From  lips  nigh  parch'd  by  torture  of  his  puna 
Themistocles  began  i  "  My  earthly  term 
If  Heav'n  required  me  now  to  close,  enongh 
I  have  achiev'd  to  fill  the  trump  of  Fame. 
To  have  preserv'd  thy  daughter,  gen'rous  host^ 
Would  crown  my  glory !  Medon  is  not  fax; 
Wcdl  would  that  chief  my  vacant  post  supply. 
Were  I  remov'd.    But,  friends,  my  hurts  are  ligbt^ 
Which  common  succour  of  Machaon's  art 
Will  soon  repair ;  yet  publish  you  my  state 
As  dang*rou8;  wdrdM  aiKl  looks  observe;  keen  apies 
To  Oreus  send.'*    Thus  caution'd,  each  retired 
Except  Sicinus,  who  addressM  his  lord : 

**  Wilt  thou  trust  rumoikr  in  her  flight  at  larige 
To  sound  thy  state  as  dang'rous  ?  Shall  a  tale 
To  cozen  fbei,  and  try  thy  new  allies, 
Pass  unrefutea  to  Cecropian  shores. 
Rive  thy  Timothea's  bosom,  grieve  thy  friendly 
Dismay  all  Athens,  and  suspend  that  aid 
Which  she  might  lend  thee  in  some  adverse  hoar?"* 

The  hero  then :  **  O  monitor  expert ! 
Thou  hast  forestalled  me ;  instant  will  I  spare 
Thee  to  prevent  such  fears.   Thou  canst  not  stem 
The  vex'd  Euripus.     From  Gersstus  s^l ; 
To  my  Timothea  fly.    Thy  looks  inquire 
How  to  relate  my  story:  tdl  her  all ; 
I  have  been  foithful  to  my  nnptial  vow, 
Yet  have  succeeded.    Let  th'  Athenians  know 
My  force  and  destin'd  enterprise ;  forbear 
Of  them  to  crave  aasistance;  let  them  act 
As  humour  sways.    Qeapder  shouldst  thou  meet 
In  kindest  greetings  tell  him,  I  should  prize 
TroBzenian  succour. — To  its  healing  folda 
I  am  solicited  by  sleep.— Farewell.'* 

Not  so  Acanthi's  troubles  are  compos'd. 
When  lenient  balm  of  Morpheus  steep'd  the  ca^ea 
Of  other  bosoms,  in  the  midnight  damps 
She  quits  a  thorny  pillow.     Half  array'd. 
With  naked  feet  she  roams  a  spacious  floor. 
Whence  she  contemplates  tbat  retreat  of  rnt. 
Enclosing  all  her  wishes,  hapless  fair '. 
Without  one  hope ;  there,  stifling  sighs,  she  me1ts( 
In  silent  tears.    The  sullen  groan  of  winds. 
Which  shake  the  roof,  the  beating  rain  she  hean 
UnmovM,  nor  heeds  stem  Winter,  who  benundia 
Her  tender  beauties  in  his  harsh  embrace. 

O  Love !  to  vernal  sweets,  to  summer's  air. 
To  bow'rs,  which  temper  sultry  suns  at  noon. 
Art  thou  coafin'd  ?  To  rills  in  lulling  flow. 
To  flow'rs,  which  scent  thy  arbours  of  receasi^ 
To  birds,  who  sing  of  youth  and  soft  desire  ? 
All  is  thy  empire,  ev'ry  season  thine, 
Thou  universal  origin  of  things. 
Sole  ruler,  oft  a  tyrant?  Stealing  steps 
Full  frequent  draw  Acanthi  to  the  door 
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Of  Iker  preserver.    White  be  sleeps,  and  pain 
Excites  no  groan  to  wound  her  list*ntng  ear, 
Anxiety  abates ;  but  possion  grows. 
Then  recollecting  bis  intrepid  strides 
lliroagh  fiery  surge,  devouring,  as  he  pass'd, 
His  hair  ooajcstic,  wreathing  round  his  limbs 
In  torment,  which  none  else  to  save  her  life 
Would  fiice,  or  could  endure,  unguarded  thought 
In  munii*riog  transport  issues  from  her  lips. 

*'  To  boundless  obligation  can  I  show 
Less,  than  unbounded  gratitude — Base  tongue, 
Dur'st  thou  the  name  of  gratitude  profiine. 
Which  b  a  virtue — Oh  !  thou  impious  flame 
Within  my  breast,  not  gratitude  hath  blown , 
Thee  from  a  spark  to  so  intense  a  heat. 
Deprav'd  Acanthi,  vagabond  impure 
Of  night,  Drom  honour  and  its  laws  estrangM, 
A  robberV  criminal  desire  of  spojl 
Tboa  feel'st,  a  rage  of  sacrilege  to  force 
The  sanctuary  of  Hymen,  and  that  fire. 
Which  law,  religion,  men,  and  gods  protect, 
t^nench  on  his  altar  by  the  hand  of  vice." 

She  oodtd  no  more.    A  parting  cloud  reveaPd 
The  Moon.     Before  the  silver  light  she  dropp'd 
On  her  bare  knee,  enfeebled  by  the  cold ; 
There  fix*d  and  fiveztng,  finom  that  awful  pow'r 
Of  chastity  she  seem*d  invokmg  help; 
When,  newly>waken'd  by  her  piercing  moan. 
With  smarting  limbs  Themistocles  bad  left 
His  pillow ;  keener  his  internal  pang. 
To  see  an  image  of  despair,  the  work 
Of  his  fallacious  art.    On  his  approach. 
At  once  the  worn  remains  of  spirit  fled 
Trom  her  cold  bosom,  heaving  now  no  more. 
Ilie  twilight  glimmers  on  the  rear  of  night ; 
His  painful  arms  uplift  her  from  the  floor. 
And  to  'her  couch  with  decency  of  care 
ONnmit  her  lifeless  charms.    To  sense  restored, 
Just  as  the  Mom's  exploring  eye  uncloe*d. 
Acanthi  foint  and  speechl^  by  a  sign 
Poibids  his  presence;  cautious  he  retires.  . 

Now  she  indulg'd  her  agonies  of  shame 
And  self-reproach.    With  horrid  visions  teemM 
Her  agitated  brain ;  black-rob'd  Despair 
StalkMinonnd  her  curtains,  in  his  double  grasp 
A  bloody  poniard,  and  empoison'd  bowl, 
To  ber  sad  choice  upholding  ;  but  ere  long 
That  thinly,  parching  malady,  which  boils 
The  putrid  blood,  and  ravages  like  fire,  [saw 

Invades  her  frame.    Whole  days,  whole  nights  she 
A  tender  aire  beside  her  pillow  mourn. 
Her  beauties  wasting  houriy  in  his  view. 
To  gentler  forms  delirium  &en  would  change; 
The  MoGtt,  so  lately  to  her  aid  invoked, 
6be  saw,  descending  from  her  lucid  sphere, 
Assume  her  shape  of  goddess,  who  inspir*d 
A  axrthnig  thought  to  seek  for  health  and  peace 
At  her  propitions  orticle,  not  rob 
So  kind  a  fother  of  his  only  joy. 

Meantime  the  tidings  vague  of  Chalcis  burn'd. 
And  great  Themistocles  destroy'd,  had  Fame 
Proclann*d  aloud  through  each  Eubcean  town. 
Save  where  Sicinus,  passuig  to  his  port 
Of  embarkation,  spreads  a  milder  tale. 
Alarming  still.    Eretria  scarce  confines 
Tisander%  folt*ring  age;  but  Cleon  thence, 
tfom  Styra,  Lampon  hastes ;  Geress^tus  sends 
Eodemns;  Hyacinthus  feels  no  more 
His  own  distress,  and  rapid,  as  the  bird 
Of  Jupiter  throogbHcav'ii*!  aerial  way, 


Flies  to  his  guardian  friend,     fiudora,  skilPd 
In  healing  juices,  condescends  to  mount 
Herself  the  sacred  axle,  and  her  state 
Displays  in  Chalcis  worshipping  her  wheels. 

The  archon  waits  respectful  on  her  steps. 
When  she  salutes  th'  Athenian,  still  recluse 
From  public  view,  though  nigh  restor*d<    He  bends 
The  knee  before  her.    Him  with  stately  grik:e 
She  raises,  then  addresses :  "  Glad  I  see 
Thy  convalescence ;  to  impart  my  help 
Became  a  duty.     So  Diana  wilPd, 
By  me  consulted  in  ber  solemn  groVe 
Mysterious ;  where  an  impulse  wamM  iny  soul, 
That  none,  but  thou,  can  set  Eubcfen  fVce, 
Protect  the  temples,  and  her  tyrant  quell.*' 

He  kiss*d  her  sacred  vestment,  and  replied ; 
**  I  now  perceive  how  pow'ifnl  are  thy  pray'rs. 
To  them,  so  favoured  by  the  gods,  I  owe 
My  preservation,  which,  O  leam'd  and  wise. 
Forestalls  thy  skill !  Ah!  since  thy  face  hath  deign*d 
To  cheer  this  city,  by  a  long  abode 
Complete  the  blessing.     As  to  ancient  IVoy 
Was  that  Palladian  image  sent  from  Heaven, 
Be  thou  to  Chalcis.    At  thy  presence  known 
Pale  Demonax  will  shrink.    But  first  i^pply 
Thy  lenient  succour  to  my  frieiid's  distress, 
Whose  daughter  pines  in  sickness,  and  deserves 
Thy  full  regard,  most  holy  and  benign.** 

To  sad  Acanthus  couch  the  archon  leads 
Eudora.    Soon  firom  Oreus  tidings  stern 
Awake  the  native  terrours  in  his  heart ; 
In  haste  he  greets  Themistocles :  "  O  guest  I 
Fierce  Demonax  assembles  all  his  force, 
But  first  will  try  an  embassy ;  expect 
Within  three  days  the  tjrrant^s  foil  demands. 
Which,  not  accepted,  bring  th*  avenging  waste 
Of  his  redoubled  fury  on  our  heads." 

*<  Is  be  so  poor  in  counsellors  ?**  began 
Th'  Athenian,  calm*    "  Amid  disabling  storms 
In  this  rough  season  will  th'  insensate  brute 
Drag  to  the  field  bis  Asiatic  host  ? 
He  thinks  me  dead ;  remember  thou,  my  friend, 
Themistocles  is  living,  nor  conceive 
The  rash,  disturb'd,  and  self-tormenting  breast 
Of  such' a  tyrant,  whom  the  Furies  haunt,  * 
Hath  fortitude  and  conduct  to  withstand 
Themistocles  in  arms."    Not  half-reviv*d 
Subjoins  the  arehon :  **  Thou,  alas  !  may'st  want 
The  brave  auxiliars  promised  to  thy  arms; 
To  thee  alike  unfriendly  are  the  storms 
Which  lock  our  harbours ;  not  a  bark  can  sail ; 
Illustrious  Medon  dares  not  plough  the  surge 
From  Atalant^ ;  nor  on  Attic  shores   . 
Of  our  distress  can  Aristides  hear." 

*'  True,"  answers  firm  Themistocles,   though 
stung, 
**  Nor  shall  we  want  him.     Is  not  Cleon  here, 
Nearchus,  Lampon,  sharers  of  success 
In  my  preceding  conflicts  ?  Of  no  price 
Is  staid  Eudemus,  Hyacinthus  brave  ? 
Is  not  Eudora  present,  sacred  dame, 
Who  will  her  foce  majestical  unveil  ' 
Among  confederated  ranks  to  bless 
The  Eleutberian  banner,  and  inspire 
Your  populace  with  all  religion*s  flame  I 
Yon  despicable  embassy  prepare 
To  answer  nobly,  or  let  me  be  heard. 
Now  to  this  chamber  summon  all  my  friends." 

Timoxenus  conven'd  them.     Swift  the  chief 
Dispatch'd  them  ardent  to  their  native  states, 
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Thence  their  collected  citizens  in  arms, 
The  guardians  of  Chalcidic  wails,  to  lead. 

Three  days  elapsM :  the  embassy  arriv'd. 
Amid  the  senate,  on  his  chair  of  state. 
The  archon  sat.     Th'  Athenian's  sure  support 
Behind  is  planted.     Fierce  in  tone  and  look 
Th*  Orean  herald  represents  his  lord : 

"  Ye  men  of  Chalcis,  Demonax  requires 
That  you  acknowledge  Xerxes ;  that  your  gates 
A  Persian  garrison  admit.     Be  wise ; 
Refusal  draws  perdition  on  your  heads." 

Timoxenus  turns  pale ;  his  falt'ring  lips 
Make  no  reply.     Th'  indignant  senate  mourn 
Their  state  dishonoured  by  a  timid  chief, 
When  timely  steps  Themistocles  in  sight. 
Whose  name  is  murmur'd  through  th'  applauding 

court. 
As  at  the  aspect  of  a  single  cloud, 
Known  by  the  trembling  seaman  to  contain 
Destructive  blasts,  the  sail  he  swiftly  furls 
With  anxious  wish  for  shelter  in  the  lee 
Of  some  still  shore ;  the  herald  thus  relax'd 
His  alter'd  features.     Arrogance  abash'd 
Foreboded  ruin  from  that  mighty  arm, 
In  vigour  hrac'd  by  unexpected  health. 
In  act  to  speak,  the  hero  stretched  his  hand. 
To  fear  and  impotent  distress  he  secm'd 
Extending  refuge  like  a  poplar  tall. 
Whose  grateful  branches  cool  the  green  descent 
To  some  pellucid  fountain,  where  his  course 
Th'  o'erwearyM  passenger  suspends  to  slake 
His  eager  thirst  beneath  such  friendly  shade. 

Bent  to  provoke  the  tyrant,  and  mislead 
His  rashness,  thus  Themistocles^his  look 
Transpierced  the  humbled  herald  while  he  spake : 
"  Begone,  base  Greek,  from  Chalcis.  In  her  name 
Defiance  bear  to  Demonax,  whose  head 
Shall  ntn  the  gate  of  Oreus  be  afhx'd ; 
Tliine  to  some  trafiicker  in  slaves  be  sold." 
To  Oreus  back  th*  astonished  herald  flies. 
On  whose  report  his  impious  lord  incens'd 
Blasphemes  the  gods.     The  Furies  he  invokes, 
To  them,  a  human  sacrifice,  devotes 
His  first  Chalcidian  captives.     From  his  host 
Two  chosen  myriads  on  the  plain  he  pours. 
Brave  Mindarus,  by  duty  to  his  king 
Compell'd  to  service  which  his  sword  abhors, 
Ariobarzanes,  second  in  command. 
Barbarian  homicide,  whose  joy  is  blood, 
The  sev'n  Gersstians  sworn  to  deeds  of  Hell, 
With  Lamachus,  of  foul  mishapen  frame. 
Attend  the  tyrant,  spreading  to  rude  storms 
His  banner  fell.     So  Satan  from  the  north 
Of  Heav'o,  his  region  once,  with  Moluc  grixn, 
Beelzebub  and  Nisroc,  led  the  host 
Of  impious  angels,  all  t*he  destin'd  prey 
Of  Tartarus.     Meanwhile  th'  Athenian  sat 
Serene  in  Chalcis ;  his  auxiliar  bands 
Successively  arrived.  '  Eretria  sent 
Twelve  hundred  spears ;  Carystus  doubled  those ; 
\  Beneath  hor  standard  Amarynthus  ring'd 
Eudora's  vassals  ;  Styni  cas'd  in  steel 
Five  hundred  warriors  tried ;  seven  hundred  more 
Gerasstus ;  Chalcis  from  her  lo!us  supplied 
Four  thousand  youths,  >]earchus  was  their  chief. 

Th'  Athenian's  care  had  trac'd  the  region  round. 
A  level  champaign  tow'rds  septeutrion  skies 
Extends ;  its  western  border  is  the  frith. 
Whose  shore  is  bold,  and  press'd  by  waters  deep. 
A  liue  of  anclior'd  vessels,  which  o'erlouk 


The  land,  the  c^ief  disposes  her6 ;  whose  crew^ 
Were  menials,  train'd  to  missile  weapons  light. 
Full  opposite,  and  crobs  the  plain,  he  mark'd 
A  quarry,'  parent  of  the  dome's  and  towers. 
Exalting  Chalcis  o^er  Eubcean  towns. 
The  subterranean  passages  by  all 
inscrutable,  but  \ab'ring  hinds,  who  cleave 
Earth's  marble  womb,  he  garrisons  with  bauds 
From  that  rough  breed,  supported  by  a  force 
Of  heavy-maii'd  Chalcideans,  left  in  charge 
To  bold  Nearchus.     So  the  watchful  bees 
Within  their  hive  lie  dangerous  on  guard 
Against  invasion  of  their  precious  stores. 
Their  industry  and  state.     By  mom  the  care 
Of  active  scouts  proclaims  the  adverse  host 
Not  far,  though  yet  unseen.    The  trumpet  sounds 
To  fight ;  Eudora  mounts  her  car,  and  wields 
The  arms  of  Dian.     llirougb  the  spacious  streets. 
Where  under  ensigns  of  their  several  states 
The  warriors  blaze  in  steel,  from  band  to  band 
She,  by  her  prompter  well-instructed,  tow*r3 
like  new-bom  Pallas  from  the  bead  of  Jove. 
Her  voice  exhorts,  her  sentiments  inspire. 
Her  majesty  commands  them ;  all  are  fir'd. 
All,  but  Timoxenus.     With  armed  files 
In  safe  reserve,  though  destiu'd  to  remain 
Behind  the  walls,  he  dreads  th'  important  day. 
His  gen'rous  daughter,  whose  distemper'd  mind 
Eudora's  converse  had  begun  to  calm, 
Not  so  debasM  her  thoughts ;  her  country's  cause 
She  felt;  heroic  talents  she  admir*d ; 
Him,  who  possess'd  them  all,  her  heart  rec»ird> 
Though  with  abated  passion.     All  his  tale 
Of  Salamis,the  stratagem  deriv'd 
From  conjugal  affection,  from  the  sight 
Of  forms  belov'd  to  animate  the  brave, 
Recurr'd  ;  she  summoned  to  her  languid  bed 
The  most  distinguished  matrons,  them  besought 
To  mount  the  walls,  and  overlook  the  fight. 
In  all  its  tcrrours.     "  Imitate,**  she  said, 
**  The  Attic  dames,  that  Chalcis  may  partake 
Of  Attic  glory."    "They  approving  went, 

O  mortals,  bom  to  err,  when  most  you'smart 
With  self«reproacb  on  guilty  passion's  wound. 
Attempt  one  act  of  virtue ;  then  your  breasts 
Will,  like  Acanlhe's  now,  enjoy  a  calm. 
In  supplication  thus  her  wonder  breaks  : 

**  Ye  lights,  who,  shining  on  my  darkness,  deign 
To  lift  the  veil  of  errour  from  my  eyes, 
Protecting  pow'rs,  accept  Acanthi's  pray'r 
For  this  her  native  city,  for  a  sire 
Too  kind,  for  great  Themistocles,  who  draws 
The  sword  of  justice — Now  with  purer  lips 
T  sound  his  name — And,  O  illustrious  dame  ! 
Of  all  Athenian  excellence  the  fiow'r, 
Bless'd  in  a  hero's  love,  the  precious  gift 
Of  hymeneal  Juno,  couldst  thou  know 
What  Miave  sufier'd  by  an  ei*vious  flamo. 
What  still  [  suffer,  while  remorse  awakes 
A  thought  of  thee,  thy  gen'rous  soul  would  luclr 
In  pity,  ev'n  forgiveness,  when  I  vow 
To  ev'ry  chaste  divinity  iuvok'd. 
That  I  will  see  Themistocles  no  more." 

This  victory  accomplish 'd,  renders  back 
Her  virtue  late  a  captive,  which  recalls 
Afi'ectiuns  pure,  and  sanctity  of  mind. 
Still  thoughts,  and  hoi)e,  restorative  of  peace. 

But  on  a  dilTrent  victory  intent 
Themistocles  within  Chalcidic  walls 
Coutauis  ills  ready  ho»t  ^  uor  meau^  to  (hrcv 
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Hie  portals  open,  nor  display  the  face 
Of  battle,  till  the  enemies  in  sight 
Yield  full  advantage  io  his  choice  of  time. 
So  in  his  deep  coocealment  of  green  reeds 
Oa  Ganges'  margin,  or  the  flaggy  strand 
Of  Niger's  flood,  from  Ethiopia  roU'd, 
The  alligator  vigilant  maintains 
His  fraudful  ambush,  that  unwary  steps 
May  briug  the  prey  to  his  voracious  jaws. 
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SicTHvs,  loQg  by  unpropitious  winds 

Lock'd  in  Gerestus,  to  their  fickle  breath. 

Half-adverse  still,  impatient  spread  the  sail. 

Six  revolutions  of  the  Sun  he  spent 

To  gain  Phaleron.     To  his  lord^s  abode 

He  swiftly  pass'd,  when  chance  his  wond'ring  eyes 

On  Aristidfls  fix'd.    An  open  space 

Reveal'd  the  hero^  issuing  sage  commands. 

Th'  omnipotent  artificer  of  worlds 

Prom  chaos  seem'd  with  delegated  pow*r 

To  have  entrusted  that  selected  man. 

From  ashes,  lo !  a  city  new  ascends. 

One  winter's  indefatigable  toil 

Of  citizens,  whose  spirit,  unsubdu'd,' 

Subdues  calamity.     Each  visage  wears 

A  cheeriiil  hue,  yet  solemn.     Through  the  streets 

Soccessive  numbers  from  adjacent  fields 

Drive  odorirrous  loads  of  plants  and  flowVs, 

Which  please  the  manes.     Amaranth  and  rose, 

Fresh  parsley,  myrtle,  and  whatever  the  Sun, 

Now  not  remote  from  Aries  in  his  course, 

Call'd  from  the  quick  and  vegetating  womb 

Of  Nature  green  or  florid,  from  their  seats 

Of  growth  ate  borne  for  pious  hands  to  weave 

in  fun'ral  ehaplets.     From  the  Grecian  states, 

To  honour  Athens,  their  deputed  chieft, 

Cleander  foremost,  throng  the  public  place ; 

Whence  Aristides  with  advancing  speed 

Salutes  Sicinus :  '*  Welcome  is  thy  face, 

Good  man,  thou  know'st ;  from  Athens  long  estrang'd. 

Now  doubly  welcome.     In  thy  looks  I  read 

Important  news.'*    Raring  from  the  crowd. 

Swift,  in  discourse;,  but  full,  Sicinus  ran 

Through  all  the  series  of  his  lord*s  exploits. 

Which  drew  this  question :  *'  Has  thy  patron  ought 

To  ask  of  Aristides  ?"  Silent  bow'd 

Sicinus.     Smiling  then,  the  chief  pursu'd : 

**  I>o  thou  attend  the  ceremonial  pomp 
Of  obsequies  to  morrow ;  when  the  riain 
At  Salamis  receive  their  just  reward 
From  OS,  survivors  by  their  glorious  fall. 
I  have  detained  thee  from  Timotbea  long. 
The  first  entitled  to  thy  grateful  news." 

Now  to  that  matron,  whom  beyond  himself 
He  priz'd,  Sicinus  hastens.    At  her  loom 
He  finds  her  placid  o'er  a  web,  whose  glow 
Of  colours  rivall'd  Iris,  where  intent 
She  wove  th'  achievements  of  her  lord.     Her  skill 
Had  just  portray'd  Sandauce  in  the  arms 
Of  Artamanes,  when  her  children's  doom 
Coogeal'd  her  breast.    Themistocles  in  look 
Escpresses  all  that  subtlety  humane, 
Which  cosen'd  Superstition  of  her  prey  ; 
Hts  godlike  figure  dignifies  the  work. 
Two  buys,  two  lovely  little  maids,  surround 
Th'  iUustrioos  artist,  while  their  eyes  pursue 


Their  mother's  flying  fingers  in  delight 
Attentive.     But  their  tutor  once  in  view, 
From  absence  long  regretted,  light  with  joy 
To  him  they  bound.     Sicinus  melts  in  tears 
Of  soft  affection.     They  around  him  lift 
Their  gratulating  voices,  on  his  neck 
Cling,  and  contend  for  kisses  from  those  lips 
Approv'd  in  kindness  ;  as  a  flutt'ring  brood 
With  chirping  fondness,  Nature's  sweetest  note. 
Enclose  their  feather'd  parent,  who  attunes 
Her  tender  pipe,  and  spreads  endearing  plumes. 

"  Sicinus,"  cries  Timotbea,  "  thou  dost  bring 
Auspicious  tidings  ?  from  my  hero  I 
Expect  no  less.     Unaided  by  the  state, 
A  private  man,  like  Heroules  he  went. 
In  bis  own  pow'rs  confiding,  and  secure. 
Sit  down,  thou  witness  of  my  husband's  worth. 
Thyself  a  proof  of  his  discerning  choice 
In  thee,  good  man,  by  me  and  mine  iever*d. 
Discreet  and  faithful."—*'  No,"  Sicinus  spake, 
**  Thou  art  that  proof,  most  faithful,  most  discreet. 
Most  excellent  of  women." — "  Come,"  she  said, 
**  Suppress  my  praises ;  let  me  hear  of  none 
But  hjs  i  and  copious  let  thy  story  flow." 

Glad  through  his  whole  heroic  theme  the  sage. 
By  time  to  Attic  eloquence  inur'd, 
Elxpatiates  large;  where  loftiness  of  plan 
Sustain'd  by  counsel,  with  exhaustless  art 
Pursu'd,  now  brought  to  valour's  final  proof. 
Must  end  in  sure  success.     His  lord's  commands 
Observing  strict.  Acanthi's  precious  worth, 
In  talents,  form,  and  manners,  he  describes; 
How  she  the  Aid  of  Chalcis  had  procur'd. 
Her  favour  how  Themistocles  had  won. 

"  If  he  pursue  to  victory  his  plan," 
Timotbea  said,  "  and  borrow  from  her  hand 
The  means  of  glory,  and  the  gen'ral  good. 
Tell  him,  that  1  can  imitate  with  joy 
Andromache,  who  foster'd  on  her  breast 
Her  Hector's  o&pring  by  a  stol'n  embrace." 

*'  Not  such  thy  lot,  sole  mistress  of  a  form 
Matched  by  perfection  of  the  mind  alone," 
Sicinus  cheerful  answer'd.    "  I  attest 
To  this  my  firm  belief  th'  all-ruling  sire, 
Let  Horoniazes  be  his  name,  or  Jove."         [smile, 

"  Ihou  giv'st  me  transport — Thou  hast  leave  to 
My  good  Acinus,"  she  replies—"  But  Heav'n 
I  too  attest,  that  transport  I  conceive 
Leas  for  my  own,  than  £sir  Acanthi's  sake. 
So  amiably  endow'd,  so  clear  in  fame. 
Her  purity  resigning,  she,  alas ! 
Had  prov'd  the  only  suffer.    Woman  fall'n. 
The  more  illustrious  once,  the  more  disgraced, 
Ne'er  can  resume  her  lustre.     Laurels  hide 
A  hero's  wanton  lapse.    The  Greeks  would  bless 
The  guile  which  serves  them,  but  to  endless  shame 
The  gen'roos  auth'ress  of  that  service  doom. 
Thou  said'st,  iny  husband  from  Cleander's  sword 
Solicits  help ;  Cleander  is  my  guest^ 
With  Ariphilia;  ready  in  this  port 
His  squadron  lies;  he  plough'd  the  seas  in  quest 
Of  earliest  action  for  the  common  cause. 
Come,  they  are  waiting  for  the  night's  repast" 

She  rose ;  Sicinus  followed,  and  renew 'd 
In  Ariphilia's  and  Cleaiider's  ear 
The  wondrons  narrative,  but  cautious  veils 
Acanthi's  love.    Timothea's  looks  approv'd. 
He  then  concluded :  "  Thus,  to  battle  rou^'d. 
The  force  of  half  Euboea  cas'd  in  steel 
Against  the  tyrant  Demonax  I  left  ; 
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But  in  iht  chase  of  that  devouring  wolf 
On  thee  relies  Themistocles  for  help. 
Undaunted  chief  of  Troezen."    He  replies : 

"  Should  I  withhold  it,  by  tb'  immortal  gods, 
The  titles  both  of  soldier  and  of  friend 
Were  mine  no  longer."    Ariphilia  then. 
Sweet  as  a  vernal  flowV  in  early  prime, 
A  Grace  in  manner,  Heb^  in  her  form : 

**  Say,  gentle  sage,  of  Delphi's  rev*rend  priest. 
Of  Haliartus,  and  Oileus*  son. 
Kind  guests  of  mine,  no  tidings  dost  thotx  bear?*' 

He  answers :  "  Them  in  Atalant^'a  iile 
The  turbulent  Euripus  yet  confines ; 
Tbcy  soon,  fair  matron,  to  thy  lord  and  mine 
Will  add  their  strength,  and  level  from  its  base 
'Ilie  tyrant's  hold.''    Amid  this  converse  sweet 
The  warrior-poet  .£schylus  appears, 
A  grateful  visitant  to  all.    He  spake : 

"  Fair  dame,  admit  me,  introducing  men 
Who  saw  thy  gallant  consort  yester  mom 
Erecting  trophies;  men  themselves  renown'd, 
Oilean  Medon,  and  Apollo's  priest 
Long  lost,  whom  I,  unknowing  of  their  fate, 
Have  clasp*d  in  transport,  as  Laertes'  son. 
When  he  review'd  his  metamorpbos'd  friends 
In  Circe*s  island  to  their  pristine  forms 
Uprising  by  her  charms."    Timothea  glad 
Salutes  the  entering  heroes,  Medon  known 
Before,  Leonteus,  Delphi'i  holy  seer 
With  Artemisia's  brother,  strangers  all. 
But  of  deportment  to  command  regard. 

Then  spake  the  Locrian:   "  First  of  matrons, 
hail ! 
On  Salaminian  sands  we  parted  last 
I  have  been  long  in  Atalanti's  isle 
Sequester'd ;  but,  determin'd  to  attend 
The  fun'ral  honours  which  the  morning  pays 
To  brave  Athenians  slain,  an  hour  serene 
To  cross  the  strait  Euripus  I  embraced 
For  Chalcis.    There  thy  consort  fresh  I  found 
In  gather'd  palms  from  Demonax,  overthrown 
That  day  in  battle.    Hear  the  glorious  tale. 
Which  from  Themistocles  himself  I  leam'd. 
He,  well-inform'd,  the  chiefs  in  either  host 
]>istinctly  told,  their  history,  their  names. 
Their  birth,  and  deeds,  on  Hyacinthus  most. 
As  most  esteem'd,  enlarged.    That  hapless  youth 
Was  husband  to  Cleora ;  daughter  she 
Of  Demonax  was  poison'd  by  her  sire. 
Survey  this  tablet,  which  belfbre  my  sight 
Thy  hero  took,  with  readiness  of  skill 
Delineating  the  fight.     *  Show  this,'  he  said, 
'  To  my  Timothea,  friendly  thou  explain. 
This  part  is  Chalcis,  this  a  champaign  wide ; 
Here  flows  the  sea,  there  winds  a  quarry  dark.' 

"  Conceive  a  river  by  impetuous  floods 
O'erSwol'n,  and  spread  irregular,  and  wild, 
Beyond  its*bounas ;  tumultuous  thus  the  foes 
At  firat  appear»d.    Expecting  to  surprise, 
Themselves  snrpris'd  at  unexpected  bands, 
Through  open'd  portals  issuing  to  the  plain. 
Are  forc'd,  disheartened  by  a  toilsome  march. 
To  range  their  numbers  fbr  immediate  fight. 
The  wary  son  of  Neocles  suspends 
Th'  stuck,  till  bursting  drifts  of  southern  clouds 
Bent  on  the  faces  of  his  harass'd  foes 
A  storm  of  blinding  sleet ;  then  rushes  down 
In  three  deep  columns.    Of  th'  Orean  line 
The  right,  which  Mindarus  conducting  wheels 
Along  the  sea's  flat  margin^  sors  {s  gall'd 


By  unremitted  show'rs  froth  hows  and  stings 
On  well-rang'd  vessels.     Lamacbus  comifkan^s 
The  left.    Nearchus  from  the  quarry  pours 
An  ambiish'd  force,  and  breaks  the  hostile  flank. 
Compact  of  vet'rans,  cuU'd  from  ev'ry  state. 
That  wedge  of  war,  whose  bristly  fi-ont  diqplay'd 
Athenian  spears  and  Spartan  mingling  beams, 
(Themistocles  the  leader)  slow  but  sure 
Bears  down  the  centre.    At  a  second  breach 
The  line  y^vta  way  to  Gcon,  at  a  third 
To  swift  Carystians.    Not  a  life  is  spared 
By  wrong'd,  incens'd  Eretrians,  not  a  life 
By  Hyacinthus,  boiling  with  revenge 
For  his  Cleora;  while  her  cruel  sire 
Exerts  a  desp'rate  valour  to  revive 
Hope  in  an  army  spiritless  by  toil. 
By  sudden  onset  broken,  at  the  name- 
And  sight  of  thy  Themistocles  abash'd. 
The  root  is  gen'ral.     In  the  bloody  chase 
Five  thousand  slain  the  conquerors  despoil. 
Thy  husband,  prudent  in  success,  preserves 
Two  thousand  heads,  all  Persian,  to  redeem 
Eretrian  captives  from  the  tyrants  bonds. 
He,  thus  defeated,  not  subdu'd,  retir'd 
To  Oreus.    Pow'ripiil  remnants  of  his  host 
He  draws  mthin  her  circuit ;  fumish'd  well 
From  boundless  treasuie,  threatens  there  to  hold 
A  firm  defence,  till,  summon'd  by  the  springs 
Mardonius  quit  Thessalia,  and  employ 
The  whole  confederated  pow'r  of  Greece." 

"  That  threat  Themistocles  will  render  vain," 
Exults  Timothea ;  '*  he  unfinish'd  leaves 
No  toil  begun."    Again  the  Locrian  chief: 

*'  Now  my  first  duty  is  discharged;  the  next 
To  Ariphilia  from  her  guest  is  due. 
O  soft  in  virtue,  elegantly  fair, 
Cleander's  fifivourM  paranymph  retains 
Thy  hospitable  kindness  ever  dear; 
Thine  too,  my  gallant  host,  by  Neptune  ble&'d 
In  his  own  priestess,  and  with  brightest  fome 
On  his  own  floods  adom'd."    The  pleasing  hours 
AH  spend  in  mutual  gratulation  sweet, 
mi  for  the  mom's  solemnity  they  part. 

Below  th'  iE^lean  mountain,  where  the  king 
Of  humbled  Asia  on  his  golden  throne 
Was  seated  late,  spectator  of  his  shame 
At  Salamis,  a  level  space  extends 
To  Neptune's  border.    Green  Pstttalia  there 
Full  opposite  exhibits,  high  and  large, 
A  new  erected  trophy.    Twenty  masto   . 
Appear,  the  tallest  of  Phoenician  pines. 
In  circuUr  position.    Round  their  base 
Are  massive  anchors,  rudders,  yards,  and  oars. 
Irregularly  pil'd,  with  beaks  of  brass. 
And  naval  sculpture  from  barbarian  stems, 
Stupendous  by  oonfUsion.    Crested  helms 
Above,  bright  mail,  habergeons  scal'd  in  gold. 
And  figur'd  shields  along  the  spiry  wood 
Up  to  th'  aerial  heads  in  order  wind. 
Tremendous  emblems  of  gigantic  Mars. 
Spears,  bristling  through  the  intervals,  uprear 
Their  points  obliquely ;  gilded  staves  project 
Embroidered  colours ;  darts  and  arrows  hang 
In  glitt'ring  clusters.    On  the  topmost  height 
1'h'  imperial  standard  broad,  from  Asia  won« 
Blaz'd  in  the  Sun,  and  floated  in  the  wind. 
Of  smooth  Pentelic  marble  on  the  beach. 
Where  flow'd  the  brine  of  Salamis,  a  tomb 
Insculptur'd  rose.    Achievements  of  that  day 
When  Asia's  navy  fell,  in  swelliiig'fbrms 
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FilPfl  on  tbree  sides  the  mooument    The  fourth, 
UnfinbhM,  opeo'd  to  th*  interior  grave. 

Nov,  through  Minerva's  populace,  who  kept 
Religious  nlence,  first  white-vested  maids, 
Who  firom  the  stfand  of  Salamis  had  seen 
Hie  patriots  slain,  their  sepulchre  approach 
With  wreaths  and  garlands;  then  of  Chosen  youths 
A  iroop,  whose  valour  had  the  fight  survived. 
The  younger  matrons,  husbands  ripe  in  age. 
Nor  less  in  fame,  succeed.     Of  either  sex 
The  elders  follow.     Kindred  of  the  dead 
Come  next,  their  wives,  thefr  children.  Unis,  which 
The  sacred  ashes,  are  in  open  cars  [bold 

Discorer'd.     One  close  chariot  is  reserr*d 
For  them,  whose  bodies  fate  from  search  conceal'd. 
Last  Anstides,  in  his  civil  robe. 
Attracts  the  gazing  multitude ;  his  wheels, 
Myronide:*,  ^ntbippus,  Cimon  great, 
Aminias,  fscbylus,  and  ev'ry  chief 
For  prowess  known  attend.     Aroimd  the  tomb 
Are  plac*d  the  children ;  roses  in  the  bud 
Entwine  their  brows ;  their  little  grasp  upholds 
Green  sprigs  of  myrtle ;  well  Instructed,  all 
Refrain  firom  weeping  o^er  paternal  dust, 
I^posited  by  glory  in  the  grave. 
A  high  tribunal  Anstides  mounts ; 
Near  him,  on  ev'r^side,  are  seats  assign'd 
To  strangers  held  in  honour.     Medon  there, 
Leonteus,  Timon,  and  the  brother  known 
Of  Caria's  qneen,  Cleander,  numberB  more 
From  states  ennobled  in  their  names  are  seen. 
The  godlike  man  uprises ;  on  tbie  tomb 
His  eyes  he  fixes  first ;  their  lustre  mild 
He  tbeo  diffuses  o'er  th'  assembly  vast. 
Where  not  a  tongue  is  heard,  nor  gesture  seen. 
So  throngh  unclouded  skies  the  argent  lamp 
Of  Dian  visits  with  her  light  benign 
A  snr&ce  broad  of  water,  where  no  breeze 
Excites  a  swell,  nor  sighs  among  the  reeds. 

**  Yonr  fathers,  wise  and  lib'rat,"  he  began, 
**  Appointed  public  obsequies  to  all 
Who  die  in  battle  for  the  public  good. 
Ye  men  of  Athens.    Not  a  groan,  or  tear 
Must  violate  their  ashes.    These  have  gain'd 
What  all  should  envy  ;  these,  by  virtuous  death. 
The  height  of  human  excellence  have  reach'd, 
Have  found  the  surest  path  to  endless  joy 
With  demigods  and  heroes  in  those  fields, 
Which  tsrrants  ne'er  can  enter  to  molest 
The  blissful  region ;  but  are  far  remov'd 
To  realms  of  horrour,  and  from  righteous  Jove 
Endure  the  pains  they  merit  from  mankind. 
There,  if  retaining,  as  they  surely  mubt. 
The  memory  of  things  belov'd  on  Earth, 
It  will  enhance  their  happiness  to  know 
Their  ofispring  cherish'd,  and  their  wives  rever'd 
By  grateful  Athens,  whom  their  glorious  fall 
Exalts,  whose  daughters  they  preserv'd  from  sh^me, 
Whoee  sons  from  bonds.    This  bliss  benignant  Jove, 
Who  loves  the  patriot,  never  can  withhold 
From  them,  who  tittle  would  deserve  that  name, 
Unless  those  sweetest  charities  they  feel. 
Paternal  cares,  and  conjugal  esteem. 
The  props  of  public  and  domestic  weal. 
'Hiem  to  defend^  Athenians,  to  maintain 
luviolate  your  altars,  tombs,  and  laws, 
Let  contemplation  of  the  present  rites 
Give  principle  new  strength.     Behold  a  HOc, 
Who  hath'profan*d  your  ancestors  in  dust* 
Lo '  oo  a  cross  Leonidas  afiiz'd, 


His  patriot  bones  exposed  to  bleaching  winda 
By  that  barbariafa,  Xerxes.    Tyrants  fell. 
Obtuse  of  mind,  illiberal,  the  brutes 
Of  human  nature,  can  devise  and  act 
Barbarities  like  these.    But  such  a  foe 
Leagues  Heav'n  against  him.     Nemesis  will  join 
With  Grecian  Mars,  and  all  her  furies  plant 
His  foot  on  Asia's  boundaries,  to  shake 
An  impiouR  tyraut  on  his  native  throne. 
Then  of  the  patriot  dead,  whose  swortis  prepar'd 
Your  way  to  glory,  and  achiev'd  their  ot«n. 
This  recent  tomb,  when  dress'd  in  eastern  spoilsi 
Will  best  delight  their  manes,  and  proclaim 
To  gods  and  men  your  gp-atitude  and  arms." 

He  paus'd.     Agalcos  ecbo*d  to  the  sound 
Of  acclamation ;  Salamis  reply *d. 
But  as  the  Sun,  when  casual  clouds  before 
His  intercepted  light  have  passed  away. 
Renews  his  splendour,  so  the  righteous  man 
In  eloquence  and  counsel  thus  again 
Breaks  forth :  "  Xanthippus,  in  the  gales  of  spring, 
To  brave  the  coast  barbaric  you  decree ; 
While,  on  Bceotia's  plains,  your  phalanx  meets 
Mardonian  ranks.     Now  hear  of  wondrous  acta 
To  you  unknown,  unpromis'd,  just  perform'd 
By  an  Athenian.     Winter  hath  not  slept 
Inactive ;  your  Themistocles  hath  rous'd 
That  sluggbh  season  by  the  clang  of  war ; 
A  force  creating  by  his  matchless  art. 
He  hath  o'erthrown  fierce  Demonax,  and  cooped 
Within  his  fort     Delib'rete  swift,  my  friends, 
How  to  assist  your  hero:  Justice  calls 
On  evVy  tongue  ingenuous  so  to  style 
Themistocles ;  who  wants  but  slender  help. 
Your  skill,  Athenians,  in  surmounting  walls 
Excels  in  Greece.     Select  experienced  bands ; 
An  instantaneous  effort  may  overwhelm 
Beneath  the  ruins  of  his  last  retreat 
Eubcea's  scourge,  whose  prevalence  might  shut 
That  granary  of  Athens,  and  transfer 
To  Asia's  num*rous  camp  your  needful  stores.*' 

All  id  applauding  admiration  hear 
Disinterested  virtue,  which  exalts 
A  rival's  merit     But  thy  gen'rous  breas^ 
To  all  superior  in  sensation,  high, 
Divine  Timothca,  entertains  a  warmth 
Of  grateful  rapture  in  thy  lord's  behalf, 
MHiich  shines  oonfess'd.    Sicinus,  at  her  side. 
Condemns  his  lord,  who  n^ing  would  request 
Of  Aristides ;  him,  who  grants  unask'd. 
His  soul  adores.    Aminias,  rising,  spake ; 
A  fearless  warrior,  brother  to  the  bard. 
Like  him  sincere,  less  polish 'd,  leam'd  and  wisQ, 
By  right  intention  more  than  conduct  sway'd : 

**  Who  can  for  all  deliberate  so  well. 
As  Ai^istides  singly  ?  Let  us  fight; 
But  with  sole  pow'r  of  counsel  and  command. 
Throughout  this  war's  duration,  by  a  law 
Invest  him  uncontrollaible."    Up  starts 
The  interrupting  patriot,  nor  permits 
The  people's  confidence  in  him  to  grow 
In  wild  excess  :  *'  Ne'er  yet  th'  almighty  Sirt 
Created  man  of  purity  to  bold 
A  trust  like  this.    Athenians,  mfirk  my  words; 
1  am  your  legal  military  chief; 
If  your  immediate  safety  should  require 
An  use  of  pow'r,  unwarranted  by  laws, 
I  will  exert  it,  not  accept  as  law  ; 
The  censure  or  acquittal  of  my  act 
Wit^  you  shall  rest     At  present  I  advise. 
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That  from  Phaleron,  ^schylui  tranbport 
Two  thoasand  skilful  vefraiu.    Him  Uie  seed 
Of  NM>cIes  approves ;  not  less  in  arms 
Than  arts  excelling,  him  your  warriors  prize. 
Them,  ere  two  monthly  periods  of  the  Sun, 
You  cannot  want    Thick  verdure  must  invest 
The  meadows,  earth  her  foodful  stores  mature, 
Before  Mardonius  can  his  numbers  lead 
From  Thessaly  remote.     Ere  then,  my  friends, 
Themistocles  will  conquer,  and  erect 
Cecropia's  standard  on  Orean  walls ; 
Your  timely  aid  he  timely  will  restore 
Td  fill  the  army  of  united  Greece." 

The  gen'ral  voice  assents,  and  all  retire. 
While  to  her  home  Timothea  brings  her  guests. 
To  her  Sicinus  prudent :  *'  Not  an  hour, 
Till  I  rejoin  thy  consort,  should  be  lost** 
She  then :  "  Most  faithful,  from  my  arm  receive 
Tliis  bracelet  rich  in  gems,  barbaric  spoil ; 
Bear  this  to  Chalcis,  to  Acanthi  give ; 
Say,  how  I  prize  her  elevated  mind. 
Enabling  my  Themistocles  to  quell 
The  hatef^il  breed  of  tyrants.     Further  say. 
The  man  engaging  her  connubial  hand 
I  should  esteem  the  favourite  of  gods. 
Stay ;  Haliartus  shall  the  present  bear. 
Thou  to  my  lord  a  messenger  of  love 
Shalt  KOf  Sicinus ;  words  to  thoc  I  leave  ; 
My  heart  thou  know'st     One  fervent  wish  impart. 
That  he  in  private,  as  in  public  ties, 
With  Aristides  may  at  last  unite.*' 

So  spake  the  first  of  women.     Troezen's  chief 
Subjoin'd  ;  "  Sicinus,  wait  till  mom ;  embark 
With  these  our  friends  of  Atalaut^'s  isle 
Aboard  my  squadron;  soon  will  southern  gates 
My  succour  waft,  and  jointly  we  proclaim 
Brave  .Sschylus  to  follow.     I^et  us  i;i-(-et 
Him,  who  our  valour  into  action  calls 
For  ev^ry  chief  to  envy ;  him  to  clasp 
My  bosom  pants,  a  hero,  who  surmounts 
The  sloth  of  winter  while  so  many  brave 
Hang  up  their  weapons.**    Ariphilia  heard. 
Sat  mute  and  sad.    To  her  Timotliea  thus: 

**  We,  who  are  wives  of  soldiers,  will  remain 
Together,  cheerful  watch  for  tidintrs  dear 
Of  their  achievements,  and  rejoice  at  home.*' 
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TnaBB  days  transport  Oleander  and  his  frieiuls^ 
Timoxenus  admits  such  welcome  guests, 
Who  brings  new  succours.     From  Chalcidic  walls 
Th*  Athenian  chief  was  absent     With  a  pace 
Unstable  yet,  a  calm,  but  laneruid  mien. 
To  grace  her  father's  board  AiJanthfe  leaves 
Her  chamber ;  pale,  but  fragrant  as  the  rose, 
Which  bears  the  hue  of  lilies,  she  descends. 
Her  soon  the  Carian,  mindful  of  his  charge. 
Thus  with  Timothea's  salution  greets: 

**  A  costly  bracelet,  from  her  beauteous  arm 
Th'  espous'd  of  great  l*hemistocles  uuclasp'd 
On  my  departure,  and  in  words  like  these,  . 

Of  gracious  tone,  delivered  to  my  care : 
'  Bear  this  to  Chalcis,  to  Acanthi  give ; 
Say  how  I  prize  her  elevated  mind. 
Enabling  my  Themistocles  to  quell 
The  hateful  breed  of  tyrants.    Further  say. 


The  man  engaging  her  connubial  hand 
I  should  esteem  the  favourite  of  gods'." 

Timoxenus  is  picas'd  ;  Acanthi's  cheeks 
A  burning  blush  of  perturbation  feeL 
Not  soon  recov'ring  from  a  start  of  thought 
At  the  first  mention  of  Timothea's  name. 
She  took,  she  kiss'd  the  present,  and  disguis'd 
Her  conscious  trouble  under  busy  care 
To  fix  ^e  bracelet  m  its  lovely  seat. 

The  guests  are  plac'd  around;    her  presence 
charms 
The  banquet    Though  the  lustre  of  her  eyes 
Grief  had  eclips'd  and  sickness,  though  her  mouth 
Had  lost  the  ruby  tinct  and  pleasins;  flow. 
By  melancholy  silence  long  confin'd, 
Her  gestures  speak  the  graces  of  her  soul. 

Tiioezene's  captain,  lively  as  the  lark 
Whose  trill  preludes  to  Nature's  various  voice. 
Begins  discourse :  **  Perhaps,  accomplish'd  fair. 
Thou  dost  not  know  the  messenger,  who  brought 
Timothea's  present,  Haliartus  stylM ; 
He  is  derived  from  Lygdamis,  a.  name 
Ionia  boasts.     His  daughter,  Caria's  queen, 
Fam*d  Artemisia,  heroine  of  Mars, 
Calls  Haliartus  brother ;  but  from  Greece 
Could  never  alienate  his  truth.     His  sword 
From  violation,  in  his  first  c^say 
Against  barbarian  multitudes,  preserv'd 
Bright  Amarantha,  consort  to  the  king 
Of  Macedon,  more  noble,  in  her  sire. 
Who  sits  beside  tl^^,  Timon,  Delphi's  priest" 
Th'.  n  Medon  :  "  How  unwilliug  do  1  check 
Our  social  converse.     Generous  host,  no  tongue 
Can  duly  praise  thy  hospitable  roof; 
Yet  we  must  leave  its  pleasures;  time  fori)ids 
Our  longer  stay.    Two  thousand  Locrian  spears. 
Three  hundred  Delphians  Atalantd  holds; 
Them  iEsi."hylus  arriving  will  expect 
To  find  in  Chalcis."—''  Gladly  shall  I  bail,*' 
Timoxenus  rejoins,  "  your  quick  return. 
To  guard  tltese  wails.     Themistocles  is  march'd 
To  conquer  ^iSjae,  rather  to  redeem  [hand.*' 

Her  state  aggrieved,  i^hich  courts  his  guardiait 

Sicinus  here :  **  Illustrious  men,  farewell; 
In  M^x  soon  Themistocles  shall  know 
Of  your  arrival."     lustaut  he  began, 
All  night  pursu'd  his  course,  and  saw  the  mom 
Shine  on  that  city  yielded  to  his  lord. 
To  him  Sicinus  counts  the  pow'rful  aids 
Expected,  large  of  Aristides  speaks. 
Large  of  Timothea ;  in  a  rapt'rous  style 
Dwells  on  her  wish  for  amity  to  bind 
The  two  Cecropian  heroes.     Glad  replies 
lliemistocles:  *'  On  every  new  event 
She  rises  lovelier,  more  endeared ;  her  worth 
Shall  meliorate  her  husband.     I  obey. 
Content  on  this  wide  universe  to  see 
Myself  the  second,  Aristides  first ; 
For  still  he  tow'rs  above  me.     Didst  thou  say, 
CIcander,  Medon,  were  already  come. 
That  ^schylus  was  coming  ?  All  their  force 
I  want,  Sicinus ;  listen  to  my  tale. 

**  I^st  night  an  ancient  personage,  unknown. 
In  length  of  beard  most  awful,  not  unlike 
Tisander,  ask'd  an  audience,  and  obtained 
My  private  ear.     *  Themistocles,'  he  said, 
*  If  I  deliver  tidings,  which  import 
ITiy  present  safety,  and  thy  future  weal, 
I  shall  exact  thy  promise  in  tlie  name 
Of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  to  wave 
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Itx^uiry,  whence  1  come,  or  who  I  am. 
First  know,  that  Miodarus,  the  Persian  chief 
Id  Oreus,  newly  for  Thessalia's  coast 
E'ubark'd,  whu^e  neighb'ring  Pagassean  cape 
I/juka  on  F.ulioea.     He  this  day  retuni'd, 
And  reinforcement  from  Mardonias  brought, 
I'eii  thousand  spears.     Tiiessalia  hath  supply'd 
Turee  thousand  more.     An  army  huge  defends 
Th'  Orean  circuit.     Further  be  inform 'd, 
Tliat  ser'n  Gera^stian  homicides  are  sworn 
To  thy  destruction.     By  their  secret  wiles 
The  bou«e  of  rich  Timojtenus  was  flr*d ; 
Them  in  the  field  hereafter,  all  combiird 
A?ainst  thy  head,  their  sable  arms  will  show  ; 
The  hideous  ia>pres£  on  their  shields  is  Death. 
Farewell,  thou  hero;  if  my  parting  step 
Thou  trace,  liELrewell  for  ever;  else  be  sure 
Ag>i:n  tj  see  me  in  thy  greatest  need.' 

"  In  mystery,  Sicinus,  not  of  Heav'n, 
But  human  art,  immera'd  is  some  event. 
Which  mocks  my  utmost  fathom ;  but  my  coume 
Is  plain.     In  fruitless  search  I  waste  no  thought. 
Who,  as  my  servant,  smiling  Fortune  use, 
Nor  yet  am  hers,  Sicinus,  when  she  frowns. 
Now  mark :  one  passage  winds  among  the  hills 
Encircling  Oreus.     When  the  vanquish'd  foe 
llcr  bulwarks  sought  for  shelter,  I  detach'd 
Eretriau  Cleon,  Hyacinthus  brave. 
And  with  Carystian  bands  Nicanor  staid, 
Who  unopposM  the  strong  defile  secur'd ; 
There  shall  my  banner,  strengthen'd  by  the  youth 
Of  JEgKt  soon  be  planted  ;  there  shall  wait. 
Till  each  anxiliar,  thou  hast  nam'd,  arrive, 
Then  poar  on  Demouax  the  storm  of  war. 
Let  TVcezen's  squadron  and  th'  Athenian  ride 
Before  his  port,  Cleander  have  the  charge. 
Speed  back  to  Chalcis;  publish  these  resolves." 

They  part,    ^ot  long  Themistocles  delayed 
To  gain  the  mmmtains ;  nor  three  days  werepass'd 
When  brave  Nearchus ;  Haliartus  bold  » 
Th'  illustrious  brothers  of  Oilean  race, 
Great  .Sschylus  and  Timon,  with  their  bands 
Arriv*d,  and  join'd  him  at  the  strong  defile 
Which  now  contain'd  his  whole  collected  force. 
Thence  he  descended  on  a  morning  fair. 
First  of  that  month,  which  frequent  sees  the  Sun 
Through  vernal  show'rs,  distilPd  from  tepid  clouds, 
Diffuse  prolific  beams  o*er  moisten'd  Earth 
To  dress  her  lap,  exuberant  and  fresh, 
\l1th  flow'n  and  verdure.    Terrible  the  bands 
Succeeding  bands  expatiate  o'er  the  fields. 
So  when  an  earthquake  rives  a  mountain's  side, 
Wliere  stagnant  water,  gather'd  and  confin'd 
Within  a  deep  vacuity  of  rock. 
For  centuries  hath  slept,  releasM  the  floods 
In  roaring  cataracts  impetuous  fall ; 
They  roll  be&re  them  shepherds  and  their  flocks. 
Herds  and  their  keepers ;  cottage,  fold,  and  stall, 
Promiscuous  ruins  floating  on  the  stream. 
Are  borne  to  plains  remote.     Now  Oreus  lifts 
Her  stately  tow'rs  in  sight.    Three  myriads  arm*d 
Before  the  walls  hath  Demonax  arranged 
Iq  proud  defiance.     So,  at  first  overthrown, 
Antaeus  huge,  uprising  in  his  might 
Fresh  and  redoubled  by  his  parent  earth, 
Retum'd  to  combat  with  Alcmena's  seed. 

A^lde  stretch'd  th*  Orean  van ;  the  wary  schi 
Of  Neocles  to  equal  that  extent 
Spread  his  inferior  nuill«)er.    By  a  front, 
Not  depths  ihie,  the  tyrant  he  deceiv'd; 


But  of  Athenian  veterans  he  formed 
A  square  battalion,  which  the  martial  bard 
Rang'd  on  the  sea-beat  verge ;  the  other  wing 
Is  Medon*8  charge,  where  thirty  shields  in  file 
Compose  the  Locrian  column.     Ere  the  word 
Is  giv'n  for  onset,  thus  his  wonted  guard 
Themistocles  addresses :  *'  If  a  troop 
In  sable  cuirass,  and  with  shields  impressed 
By  Death's  grim  figure,  at  my  head  should  aim. 
Let  them  assail  me ;  be  it  then  your  care. 
Postponing  other  duty,  to  surround. 
To  seize  and  bear  them  captives  from  the  fight." 
He  march'd;  himself  the  cent'ral  phalanx  led; 
The  floating  crimson  of  his  plumage  known, 
Minerva's  bird  his  crest,  whose  terroiirs  shook 
The  bloody  field  of  Chalets,  soon  proclaim 
Themistocles.     Now  targets  clash  with  shields ; 
Barbarian  sabres  with  Cecropian  swords, 
Eubcean  spears  with  spears  in  sudden  shock, 
Bellona  mingles.     Medon  first  overthrew 
Thessalia's  line,  his  temp'rate  mind  was  stung 
By  indignation  ;  Timon  bath'd  his  lance 
In  their  perfidious  blood ;  Leonteus  gor'd 
Their  dissipated  ranks.     A  chosen  troop 
To  their  assistance  Lamachus  advanc'd ; 
Him  Haliartus  met ;  his  sinewy  arm, 
Which  could  have  qiiell'd  Lycaon,  first  of  wolves^ 
The  Erjrmanthian,  or  Aolian  boar, 
Smote  to  tbe  ground  the  miscreant's  bulk  deform'd. 
Whose  band,  recoiling,  leave  the  victor  space 
To  drag  him  captive.     Rout  and  carnage  sweep 
That  shattered  wing  before  th'  Oilean  swoids  ; 
Not  with  less  vigour  ^chylus  o'erturn'd 
The  other.     Mindarus  in  vain  oppos'd 
Undaunted  efforts.     Pallas  seem'd  to  fire 
Her  own  Athenians ;  Neptune,  in  the  shape 
Of  ^chylus,  seem'd  landed  from  his  conch 
To  war,  as  once  on  Troy's  Siga»n  strand ; 
Or  to  have  arm'd  the  warrior-poet's  grasp 
With  that  strong  weapon,  which  can  rock  the  Earth. 
Not  in  the  centre  suddenly  prevailed 
Themistocles;  the  sev'n  Gerestians,  leagued 
By  Hell,  combining  their  assassin  points 
Against  the  hero,  for  awhile  delay'd 
His  progress ;  firmly  their  united  blows 
His  shield  receiv'd.     So  Hercules  endur'd 
I'he  sev'n-fold  stroke  of  Hydra ;  but  the  zeal 
Of  lolaiis  to  assist  that  god 
In  his  tremendous  labour,  was  surpass'd 
By  each  Athenian,  each  Laconian  guard. 
Who  never  left  Themistocles.    They  watch'd 
The  fav'riug  moment;  with  a  hundred  spears 
They  hedg'd  the  traitors  round,  forbade  escape, 
Clasp'd  and  convey'd  them  living  from  the  field. 
Still  Demonax  resists;  while  near  him  tow'rs 
Ariobarzanes,  moving  rock  of  war 
In  weight  and  stature.     Of  Euboeans,  forc'd 
By  savage  pow'r  to  battle,  numbers  low'r 
Surrend'ring,  banners,  some  to  Cleon,  some 
To  humble  Styra's  well-conducted  sword. 
And  thine,  sad  youth,  awhile  by  glory  taught 
To  strive  with  anguish,  and  suspend  despair, 
Cleora's  husband.     Mindarus  appears. 
Who  warns  the  tyrant  timely  to  retreat. 
Ere  quite  envelop'd  by  the  wheeling  files 
Of  .^chylus  and  Medon.     Lo  !  in  front. 
More  dang^ous  still,  amid  selected  ranks, 
Themistocles.     The  monster  gnash'd  his  teeth; 
His  impious  voice,  with  execrations  hoarse, 
AssaU'd  th«  heav'nly  thrones^  his  buckler  finD 
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H6  graspM,  receding  to  the  Orean  wall ; 
Where,  uuder  vaulted  sheets  of  missive  arms 
Whirrd  on  his  fierce  pursuers,  through  tlie  gates 
He  nish'd  to  shelter*    Thus  a  mighty  boar, 
Of  Calydooian  strength,  long  held  at  bay, 
The  hunter's  point  evading,  and  the  ftings 
Of  stanchest  hounds,  with  undiminishM  ire 
Red  in  his  eyes,  and  foaming  from  his  jaws. 
Impetuous  plunges  in  accustom'd  woods. 

Th'  Athenian  chief,  who  sees  th*  incessant  storms 
Of  darts  and  arrows  from  the  rampart's  height, 
Retreats ;  but  swift  his  numbers,  now  enlarged 
By  yielding  thousands  of  Euboean  race. 
Distributes  round  th'  invested  town  to  guard 
Each  avenue  and  station.    From  the  sea 
Cleander  threatens.    In  his  evening  tent 
Tbe  gen'ral  views  the  captives;  frowns  condemn 
The  sevHi  Geraestiaus  to  their  former  chains. . 
The  hero  smiles  on  Lamachus,  tbe  prize 
Of  Haliartus,  and  familiar  thus : 

"  Again,  my  Tyrian  trafficker  in  slaves, 
I  greet  thee:  son  of  Lygdamis,  what  praise 
To  thy  distinguished  efforts  is  not  due  ? 
This  precious  head  to  my  disposal  yield." 
He  then  proceeds  to  Lamachus  apart: 

"  Now  take  thy  freedom,  villain ;  to  my  use 
See  thou  employ  it,  else  expect  to  die. 
Your  land,  remember,  and  your  sea  are  mine; 
Soon  on  the  head  of  Demonax  this  arm 
Shall  da$h  yon  bulwarks ;  what  I  speak  is  fate. 
Thou  hast  thy  option,  go.    Sicinus  hear ; 
This  man  is  free;  conduct  him  through  the  camp.** 

Now  from  his  friends  sequestered,  on  a  couch, 
Which  never  care  disturbs,  he  slept  till  dawn. 
When,  rousM  by  heralds  from  the  town,  again 
Tbe  leaders  he  conven'd.    Before  tbem  came 
Arbactus,  fierce  barbarian,  who  began : 

"  Themistocles  of  Athens,  in  the  name 
Of  Mindarus  the  Persian,  I  defy 
Thy  arm  to  combat  in  the  listed  field ; 
The  same  defiance  to  thy  boldest  chieft 
Ariobarzanes  sends.     If  you  prevail, 
Tbe  royal  host  shall  quit  Euboea*s  isle. 
Which  shall  submit  to  Xerxes  if  you  &1L" 

Up  Hyacinthus,  Haliartus,  start 
Indignant.    First  the  young  Carystian  spake : 

"  Are  they  so  gross  in  ignorance,  to  hope 
Themistocles  will  stoop  to  single  fight 
With  twice-o'erthrown  barbarians,  who,  unsafe 
Behind  a  rampart,  tremble  at  bis  pow'r  ? 
But  if  the  Persian  Mindarus  would  try 
A  Grecian's  single  valour,  O  i>ermit, 
Themistocles,  thy  soldier  to  assert 
Tbe  Grecian  famet*'    The  friend  of  Medon  next: 

"  Tbe  same  permission  I  implore)  O  chief. 
Invincible  th3r8elf;  that  all  this  host 
May  witness  my  fidelity  to  Greece. 

Themistocles  subjoins:  "  Barbarian,  .go^ 
Provide  thy  champions  ;  ours  thou  seest  prepared 
For  honour,  not  decision  of  the  doom 
Reserved  for  Demonax ;  whose  final  lot 
Lies  in  my  breast  alone."    The  herald  back 
To  Oreus  speeds.    The  prudent  chief  pursues :  ' 

<*  My  Hyacinthus,  all  thy  wrongs  I  feel; 
Boty  if  resentment  can  afibrd  the  grace 
I  ask  thee,  lend  to  policy  thy  arm : 
Take  Mindarus  thy  captive.    From  thy  proo& 
Of  might  and  firmness,  Haliartus  brave. 
My  wish  is  lifted  high  in  hope  to  see 
Ariobarzanes  gasping  at  thy  feet" 


He  rises.    Straight  embattled  on  the  plain, 
His  army  shows  a  founidable  gleam 
To  Demonax.    Still  numerous  fbr  defence 
Bari)arian  warriors,  and  Thessaltan,  throng 
The  battlements  of  Oreus.    Through  the  gates, 
In  solenm  pace  and  slow,  a  herald  train 
Precede  their  champions.    Heralds  from  the  camp 
Produce  th'  illustrious  Haliartus  clad 
In  richest  arms,  the  gift  ofCaria's  queen; 
A  twig  of  slenderest  lauret,  twisted  round 
A  shepherd's  crook,  in  portraiture  adoro'd 
His  modest  buckler.    Grim  his  foe  advancU 
In  mail  blood-colour'd,  with  a  targe  of  gold, 
Ariobarzanes.     Hyacinthus  next 
Appears  in  tried  habiliments  of  war. 
Which  on  his  dearest  patron  Mars  had  seen 
In  Marathonian  fields.    A  plumage  black. 
Denoting  grief,  he  carries ;  on  his  shield 
A  female  image,  and  the  form  of  Death, 
Who  blasts  her  graces.    Mindarus  approacb'd 
In  armour  studded  bright  with  orient  gems; 
His  buckler  too  a  shape  of  beauty  pale, 
Strctch'd  on  a  fun'ral  pyre,  exhibits  sad ; 
Of  pearl  her  limbs,  of  rubies  were  the  flames. 
Ere  they  engage,  the  Persian  warrior  thus : 

*'  Since  my  encounter,  whether  through  disdain 
Or  policy  I  know  not,  is  refused 
By  your  commander,  not  through  fear  I  know. 
Do  thou  in  courtesy  disclose  thy  name. 
Thy  rank  in  Grecian  armies.    May'st  thou  prove 
In  lustre  such  as  Mindarus  would  choose 
To  be  th'  opponent  of  a  satrap*s  arm.*' 

"  Thentremble,  satrap,  at  my  name,  the  name 
Of  Hjracinthas,'*  fierce  the  youth  returns  ; 
"  Cleora's  husband,  whom  thy  barb'rous  lore 
Hath  wrong'd,  whom  bell-bom    Demonax    hath 

damn'd 
To  ever-during  torment,  shakes  thi^  lance. 
By  vengeance  pointed  and  inveterate  hate.'* 

"  Young  man,"  rejoins  the  Perrian,  "  on  thy 
grief 
I  drop  a  pitying  tear,  while  thou  dost  wrong 
Me  clear  of  wrong  to  thee.    No  baih'rous  love 
Was  mine;  unconscious  of  your  nuptial  tie. 
Till  she  confess'd  it  to  her  savage  sire, 
My  flame  was  holy;  not  a  thought  impure 
To  violate  a  right  could  taint  my  breast. 
But  that  I  lov'd  her,  Hyacinthus,  sure 
He,  who  her  dear  perfections  knew  so  well. 
Must  wave  his  wonder ;  that  her  fate  o'erwhelms 
My  spirit,  never  to  revive,  I  feel ; 
That  my  disastrous  passion  caus*d  her  doom, 
Blame  both  our  fortunes,  not  my  guiltless  heart. 
If  yet  thy  anguish  can  a  moment  look 
Compassionate  on  me — but  I  forgive 
Unjust  reproaches  from  a  g^rief  like  thine. 
Which  should,  which  must  exceed  my  own,  my  own 
Exceeding  after  thine  all  other  woe."^ 

Now  Hyacinthus  melted,  but  obaerv'd. 
That  during  this  sad  interview  the  spear 
Of  Haliartus  at  his  feet  had  laid 
Ariobarzanes  dead.    Heart-stung  by  shame 
At  his  inaction,  with  so  many  chiefs. 
With  such  an  army,  and  the  godlike  son 
Of  Neocles  spectators,  he  begins 
The  fight,  but  recollects  that  friend's  request 
The  Persian  more  effeminate  desponds 
At  past  def^ts,  and  present  grief  renew'd. 
Whose  weight,  though  lighter,  he  less  firmly  bor^ 
Than  did  the  hardy  Greek  bis  heavier  share 


Of  woe.    Yet  feaHev  he  maintains  the  strife 

With  natiTe  force  devoid  of  gymnic  skill. 

In  which  confiding  Hyacintfaus  oft 

[QTcrts  his  spear,  and  levels  bloodless  strokes, 

Still  vigilant  to  ward  the  hostile  point. 

Oft  o*er  his  buckler  glancing,  though  impell*d 

Bj  active  strength.     At  last  a  ponderous  blow 

Foil  on  the  Persian's  front  descends;  a  groan 

Is  heard  throughout  the  rampart  as  he  falls; 

The  groan  redoubles,  as  the  victor  bears 

That  leader  captive  to  th'  investing  camp. 

To  his  own  tent  Themistocles  admits 
The  Persian's  batter'd,  but  nnwoonded  limbs; 
He  pnises  Hyacinthus;  he  consoles 
The  noble  foe,  commends  to  healing  rest. 
And  at  returning  mom  salutes  him  thus: 

"  If  thee  unransom*d,  Mindarus,  I  send 
To  Oreus,  canst  thou  pity  her  estate 
Cunt  in  a  monster  ?  Canst  thou  feel  the  wound 
Of  thy  own  glory  longer  to  support 
The  worst  of  men,  excluded  by  his  crimes 
From  HeavVs  protection,  and  the  Ikws  of  faith  ? 
Wilt  thou,  to  spare  whole  rivulets  of  blood, 
Greek  and  barbarian,  render  to  my  arms 
The  town,  and  thus  procure  thyself  a  name 
To  live  ibr  ever,  by  a  righteous  act, 
Bei^ting  gods  and  mortals?  Thee  my  ships 
Shall  land  in  safety  on  thy  native  shore; 
The  king  will  praise  thee  for  his  army  sav^d. 
Which  shall  partake  my  clemency.    Reject 
All  hope,  good  Persian,  to  withstand  my  arm ; 
I  am  Themistocles."    The  satrap  starts 
From  laiq^or  thus:  "  Athenian,  I  confess 
Thy  greatness,  thy  ascendency  have  felt; 
Bat  will  endure,  whatever  a  victor's  pow'r 
Infitcts  on  captives,  rather  than  pollute 
My  ioyal  faith  to  Xerxes ;  from  my  king 
I  took  my  charge,  and  never  will  betray. 
The  crimes  of  Demonax  I  know;  msrself 
Have  prov'd  their  horrours  in  Cieora's  fate. 
1  lov'd,  ador'd  her  excellence;  her  thread 
His  impious  rage  dissever'd ;  «n  her  tomb 
My  tears  have  daily  flow'd.    Retain  me  still 
Thy  captive,  never  to  revisit  more 
Her  fotber's  hateful  mansion.    Heav'n  permit, 
By  thy  vindictive  arm,  but  Heav'n  forbid. 
That  ever  by  disloyalty  of  mine, 
Th*  infiemal  antbour  of  her  death  may  hiV* 

The  barbarism  of  loyalty,  which  binds 
Men  to  a  monarch,  but  the  monarch  leaves 
Free  to  bis  lusts,  his  cruelty,  and  rage, 
Th'  enligbtenM  Greek  despis'd,  yet  now  dq>Ior*d 
la  one  by  nature  gifted  to  deserve 
A  better  lot  from  Heav'n.    Not  less  aware 
Of  democratic  jealousy,  which  hurk 
From  fortune's  summit  heroes  to  the  dust, 
He  presB*d  no  forther,  cautions  not  to  wound 
A  gallant  mind,  whose  friendship  woo  he  meant 
To  use  in  wants,  such  fortune  might  create. 
He  leaves  Sicinos  near  him ;  while  his  care 
Fxhansts  the  light  in  traversing  the  camp 
To  view  the  works.    His  evening  orders  hold 
Each  band  in  arms;  while  anxious  in  his  tent 
He  sits  deep-musing,  whether  to  attempt 
The  town  that  night  by  storm,  or  patient  wait 
Per  tome  event  less  bloody,  casual  boon 
Of  time  and  fortune.    Wasteful  is  delay. 
But  predoos  too  his  soldiers ;  such  brave  lives 
IV  foil  completion  of  his  vast  design 
Bequires.    Thus,  dubious,  till  the  second  watch 
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Throughout  the  camp  is  toll'd,  and  clouded  Heav'n 

Drops  down  her  sable  veil,  he  sits ;  when  lo ! 

Before  him  stands  his  monitor  unknown. 

The  venerable  figure,  which  he  saw 

At  JEgx.     Staid  Sicinus  is  the  guide, 

Who  swift  retires,  but  watches  faithfol  nigh. 

**  Themistocles,'*  the  stranger  solemn  spake  ;- 
"  Thee  I  have  trusted,  thou  hast  trusted  me. 
Nor  either  hath  repented.    Who  I  am, 
Now  learn.    By  friendship's  sacred  ties,  by  blood 
To  thy  best  friend  Eudora  I  am  bound, 
Elephenor  am  calFd,  pontific  seer 
Of  Jupiter  in  Oreus.    Timely  warn'd 
By  her  most  urgent  mandate  to  repose 
All  confidence  in  thee,  and  lend  my  aid. 
Nor  less  admonish'd  by  llsander  sage, 
I  help'd  thee  first  with  counsel ;  now  I  bring 
Effectual  succour.    Demonax,  though  foil'd. 
Hath  still  a  pow'rful  remnant  of  his  host 
To  man  his  walls,  and  desp'rate  wiU  defend. 
Select  two  thousand  spears ;  avoid  delay  ; 
A  secret  passage,'known  to  holy  steps 
Alone,  o'er  town  and  tjrrant  will  complete 
Thy  bloodless  conquest."    Swift  the  Attic  chief: 

"  O  father !  sacred  in  my  ear  the  sound 
Of  good  Tisander's,  great  Eudora's  names; 
Thy  former  warnings  f  have  prov'd  sincere  , 
To  merit  gratitude  and  trust.**    He  calls 
SSeinus,  bids  him  summon  all  the  chiefs 
Of  Locris  and  Carjrstus;  they  appear. 
To  Hyacinthus  and  Nicanor  then 
Themistocles :  **  Attend  with  all  your  bands 
This  rcv'rend  guide;  intelligence  transmit 
As  you  advance.''    His  orders  are  perform'd. 
Next  he  exhorts  th'  Oilean  brethren  thus, 
Nor  passes  favour'd  Haliartus  by : 

**  You  with  your  Loi^ians  follow  to  support 
These  friends,  lest  ambush  and  deception  lurk 
Beneath  a  promise  of  assur'd  success.*' 

Tliis  said,  himself  forth  issues  to  prepare 
Tlie  gen'ral  host  for  action,  ev'n  that  night. 
If  fair  occasion  summons,  when  he  meets 
Trcezene^s  leader.     *'  Is  Oleander  here  ?*' 
Themistocles  began.     '*  Momentous  sure. 
The  cause  which  sends  thee  from  thy  naval  charge.'' 

To  him  Qeander:  "  Anchored  as  I  lay, 
A  slender  skiff,  when  darkness  first  prevail'd, 
Approach'd  my  galley.    To  an  earnest  suit 
For  conference  I  listened,  and  received 
On  board  a  man  of  Oreus,  all  in  limbs 
DeformM,  in  lineaments  all  rude,  whose  name 
Is  Lamacbus.    To  render  up  this  night 
A  sep'rate  fort  he  proffers,  which  commands 
The  town  and  harbour,  if  thy  faith  be  pledged 
Him  and  Thessalia's  garrison  to  land 
Safo  on  her  neighb'ring  coast    Thy  will  to  learn 
1  come,  Ae  waits." — "  His  proffer  1  accept," 
Rejoius  th'  alert  Athenian,  "  and  the  doom, 
I  had  prepar'd  for  those  degenVate  Greeks, 
Postpone.**    Oleander  to  his  station  flies. 
Serene  th'  Athenian  in  array  contains 
His  army  cool,  with  expectation  mute. 
So,  in  deceitful  quiet,  oft  the  main 
Before  the  glazing  light  of  Dian  spreads 
A  mirror  smooth  ;  the  ruler  of  the  winds 
Anon  fixMU  troubled  clouds,  and  ocean's  god 
From  his  tempestuous  chariot,  give  the  sign 
For  wild  commotion ;  then  the  surging  brine 
Assails  the  loftiest  tops  of  reeling  masts. 
Foams  on  the  rocks,  an4  deluges  the  b€»ch. 
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BOOK  XIX. 


The  morning  breaks ;  Nicanor  sudden  greets 

The  general ;  welcome  tidings  in  these  words 

He  utters  loud :  "  The  citadel  is  won, 

The  tjnrant  slaughtered.     With  our  sacred  guide 

A  rugged,  winding  tracic,  in  brambles  hid. 

Half  up  a  crag  we  climbM  ^  there,  stooping  low, 

A  narrow  cleft  we  enter'd ;  mazy  stiU 

We  trod  through  dusky  bowe's  of  a  rock. 

While  our  conductor  gathered,  as  he  steppM, 

A  clue,  which  careful  in  his  hand  be  coii'd. 

Our  spears  we  trailM ;  each  soldier  held  the  skirt 

Of  his^preceding  comrade.     W^c  attained 

An  iron  wicket,  where  the  ending  line 

Was  fastened ;  thence  a  long  and  steep  ascent 

Was  hewn  in  steps  ;  suspended  on  the  sides, 

Bright  rows  of  tapers  cbeerM  our  eyes  with  light. 

We  reachM  the  top ;  there  lifting  o'er  his  head 

A  staff,  against  two  horizontal  valves 

Our  leader  smote,  which  open'd  at  the  sound. 

Behind  me  Hyacinthus  on  the  rock 

Sunk  sudden  down,  pronouncing  in  his  fall 

Cleora.     I  on  Hyacinthus  call'd. 

"  *  Is  this  Cleora*s  husband?'  cried  the  priest^ 
'  Descend,  my  Pamphila,  my  wife,  descend.' 

"  She  came,  a  rev  Vend  priestess;  tender  both 
With  me  assisting  plac'd  my  speechless  friend 
Within  a  cleft  by  me  unmarkM  before. 
Which  seem'd  a  passajro  to  some  devious  cell. 
Me  by  the  hand  Elepheuor  remov'd 
Precipitate;  a  grating  door  of  brass 
Closs'd  op  my  parting  steps.     '  Ascend,'  he  said, 
*  Make  no  inquiry  :  biit  remain  assurM, 
His  absence  now  is  best*     I  mount,  I  rise 
Behind  a  massy  basis  which  upheld 
Jove  grasping  thunder,  and  Saturnia  crown *d. 
Who  at  his  side  outstretch'd  her  scepter'd  hand. 
The  troops  succeeding  fill  the  spacious  dome. 
Last,  unexpected,  thence  more  welcome,  rose, 
Detach'dfrom  Medon  with  five  hundred  spears. 
Brave  Haliartus,  who  repair'd  the  want 
Of  my  disabled  colleague.    Now  the  priest : 

"  *  Ye  chiefs,  auxiliar  to  the  gods  profan'd, 
And  mm  oppress'd,  securely  you  have  reacii'd 
The  citadel  of  Oreus.     The  dark  hour 
Befriends  your  high  attempt.     Let  one  possess 
The  only  entrance  from  the  town  below. 
The  other  swift  the  palace  must  surprise. 
Where  Demonax  lies  slumb'ring,  if  liis  guilt 
Admits  of  rest,  and  dreams  not  of  your  }■  pears.' 

"  With  small  resistance  from  a  drowsy  guard 
I  seizM  the  gate ;  the  palace  soon  was  forc'd 
Bv  Haliartus.    Demonax  maintain'd. 
From  door  to  door,  fierce  combat,  till  he  sunk. 
Blaspheming  ev*ry  pow*r  of  Heav'n  and  Hell, 
On  his  ovu  couch,  beneath  repeated  wounds 
DelvM  in  his  body  by  the  Carian  sword. 
Whose  point  produced  the  sever  d  head  in  view." 

"  This  news,  Sicinus,  to  Eudora  bear," 
Themistocles  began.     "  Before  her  feet 
Fall  grateful,  kiss  for  me  her  hallow'd  robe; 
My  venerable  friend  Tisander  hail, 
To  her,  to  him,  this  victory  we  owe. 
Salute  Timoxenus,  my  noble  host. 
Greet  his  excelling  daughter ;  let  them  hear 
Of  brave  Nicanor,  and  the  Carian  sword. 
Which,  closing  at  a  blow  this  dang'rous  war. 
Preserves  so  many  Greeks.    Carystiau  chief. 


Accept  from  me  good  tidings  in  return 

For  thine.     Intelligence  this  hour  hath  brought, 

That  vigilant  Oleander  hath  pos«:ess'd 

The  naval  fort,  an  inlet  to  the  town 

For  his  whole  army,  pouring  from  our  ships 

Successive  numbers,  if  the  Persian  bands 

Yet  meditate  resistance.     Not  to  give 

Their  consternation  leisure  to  subside, 

Against  the  walls  each  standard  shall  advance.'' 

He  said,  and  gave  command.  The  diifrent  chiefs 
Head  their  battalions.     Orcus  tremblins^  sees 
Encircling  danger;  heralds  in  their  pomp, 
Dread  summoners,  are  nigh.     Her  foreign  guaid, 
Dopriv'd  of  wonted  leaders,  at  the  fall 
Of  Demonax  aghast,  in  thouo^ht  behold 
Death  in  the  conquered  citadel  extend 
His  hideous  arms  to  beckon  from  the  fleet 
Cleander's  valour,  and  from  swarming  tents 
Themistocles.     On  his  approach  the  pates 
Are  thrown  abroad.     From  all  the  Persian  ban*!! 
Their  javelins,  shields,  and  bamiers  on  thegrouud 
Pale  fear  deposits.     Thus  the  yielding  masts 
Of  all  their  canvass  mariners  divest, 
^Vhen  /Eolus  is  riding  on  a  stonn 
To  overwhelm  the  vessel,  which  would  drive 
In  full  apparel  to  resist  his  ire. 

Th'  Athenian,  though  triumphant,  in  his  joy 
Omits  no  care.     To  iCschylus  awhile 
The  charge  supreme  transferring,  he  ascends 
The  citadel ;  the  Carian  victor  there 
Conducts  him  o'er  the  palace,  shows  the  corse 
Of  Demonax,  his  treasury  unspoil'd. 
By  chosen  Locrians  guarded.     Pleased,  the  chief 
Embraces  Haliartus :  "  Friend,'*  be  said, 
"  Though  late  acquired,  inestimable  friend, 
IIow  shall  I  praise  thee  ?  But  my  bosom,  wrapt 
In  long  concealment,  now  to  thee  alone 
Disclosed,  shall  warrant  my  professM  regard. 
Know,  that  whatever  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen 
Of  my  Eubcean  labours,  are  no  mora 
Than  prt^paration  for  a  wider  stage 
Of  action.     Gold,  one  necessary  means, 
Thou  hast  provided ;  but  I  want  a  man 
Of  hardy  limbs  and  vigorous,  bold,  discreet, 
\^''ho  all  the  Persian  quarters  would  explore, 
On  either  side  Tliermopylie  ;  would  trace 
Whate'er  employs  Mardonius,  what  the  time 
He  takes  the  field,  and  where  his  gathered  stores 
Of  war  deposits.     Thessaly  provok'd 
Long  since  my  just  resentment.     Ere  the  king 
Of  Asia  pass'd  the  Hellespont,  I  led 
Ten  thousand  Greeks  her  passes  to  defend ; 
By  hi  r  deserted  and  betray'd,  I  march'd 
Unprofitably  back."    The  Carian  here : 

**  Had  I  endowments  equal  to  my  will, 
I  were  that  man.     Accept  me,  as  I  am ; 
VersM  in  those  borders,  me,  whose  faithful  zeal 
Leonidas  experienc'd  and  approved ; 
So  let  Themistocles.     My  rustic  weeds 
I  can  resume  to  range  th*  CEta^an  crags, 
The  fields  of  Locris,  and  Thessalia's  plains. 

"  Thou  art  that  man,**  the  Athenian  quick  re- 
joined ; 
"  Then  hold  thee  ready.     Sudden  in  their  birth 
Are  my  resolves,  and,  when  mature,  have  wiugs" 

This  said,  he  visits  .£schylu8  below. 
Judicious  he  in  stations  had  disposed 
The  various  bands ;  the  prisoners  were  secur'd. 
Throughout  th'  Orean  streets  and  dwellings  reign'd 
Tranquillity  and  order.  •  Him  the  son 
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Of  Neocles  bespake :  "  To  morrow's  dawn 
Shall  see  thee  honour'd,  as  becomes  a  chief, 
Whom  Aristides  namxl,  aud  Athens  chose 
To  save  Eubcca.     I  defer  till  night 
Onr  cansQltationii.     I,  not  wanted  here. 
Will  reascend  the  citadel ;  the  voice 
Of  friendship  calls  me  to  a  tend^  care.** 

He  seeks  the  fane.     Elephenor  he  greets; 
Applause  to  him  in  gratitude  unfeign'd 
Printing,  next  his  earnest  lips  inquire 
Of  Hyacinthtis.     Here  the  reverend  man  : 

**  First  know,  his  dear  Cleora  is  alive. 
I,  priest  of  Jove,  and  Pamphila  my  \vife, 
Who  to  th'  Olympian  empress  in  this  seat 
Of  blended  rites  are  mkiMters,  when  told 
That  DenKmax  bad  doomM  his  child  to  death, 
Scrficited  her  pardon  in  the  names 
Of  both  divinities.     At  both  he  spumM, 
While  we  contrivM  this  stratagem.     Her  nurse. 
By  us  admOQish*d,  in  due  time  declar'd 
Cleora  dead.     Hie  body  of  a  slave, 
A  youthful  maiden  recently  expired, 
Was  for  Cleora  carried  to  the  flames. 
While  her  we  sbelter'd  in  a  secret  cell. 
From  human  sight,  from  sight  of  day  conceaPd. 
These  pow'rs,  alike  offended  at  th'  intent 
As  perpetration  of  an  impious  deed, 
Ha%-e  sent  thee  forth  their  instmment  of  wrath, 
Divioely-prompted  hero.     Wilt  tbou  shed 
On  Hyacinthus  and  Cleora^s  bliss 
Thy  guardian  smile?*'  This  uttered,  down  the  steps 
He  guides  th'  Athenian  to  the  hidden  cell. 

By  his  Cleora,  Hyacinthus  sat. 
The  youthful  husband  oVr  the  snowy  breast, 
Which  luird  and  cherished  a  reposing  babe^ 
The  blooming  father  o'er  that  precious  fruit 
Hung  fondly.     Thoughtful  ecstasy  recall 'd 
His  dream  at  Juno*B  temple;  where  he  saw 
The  viaonary  bosom  of  his  bride 
Disclose  maternal  to  an  infant  new 
That  pillow  smooth  of  lilies.     Wan,  her  cheek 
Told  her  confinement  from  the  cheerful  day. 
Six  moons  in  deep  obscurity  she  dwelt; 
Where,  as  a  sea-nymph  underneath  a  rock. 
Or  Indian  genie  in  the  cavem*d  earth, 
Her  cell  in  conchs  and  coral  she  had  dressed. 
By  gracious  Pamphila  supply'd  to  cheat 
Time  and  despair.    The  loom  her  patient  art 
Had  plied,  her  own  sad  story  had  begun. 
Now  to  conclude  in  joy.     The  starting  youth 
Beholds  his  patron,  rushes  on  his  breast 
In  transport  thus :  "  Redeemer  of  my  peace ! 
Balm  of  my  grief!  of  happiness  my  source  ! 
My  health  of  mind  and  body  is  thy  gifl. 
If  in  bis  anguish  Hyacinthus  felt 
His  obligation,  in  the  hour  of  bliss 
To  what  excess  must  gratitude  expand 
His  bosom  now !  Cleora  and  my  child 
I  owe  to  thy  protection — this  is  she. 
This  is  my  goddess,  this  my  light,  my  joy, 
I>eriv'd  fit>m  thy  humanity.    Thou  god 
<>f  Hyacinthus,  tutelary  god ! 
Thou  from  the  pit  of  horrour  didst  upraise 
My  limbs,  for  ever  to  its  bottom  chain'd 
Without  thy  helpful  band ;  without  thee  death 
Had  been  my  portion;  never  had  I  lii^d 
To  see  Geora,  never  known  this  day  ! 
But  will  my  general  overlook  my  fault  ? 
Thy  soldier,  in  his  subterranean  march 
Towards  this  retirement,  threw  a  casual  glance. 


Which  met  Qeora*s.    Down  the  shield  and  spear 

DroppM  from  my  hands  disabled ;  life  forsook 

My  heart,  which  irrecoverably  lost 

All  sense  of  duty  both  to  thee  and  Greece, 

By  me  alone  deserted." — "  Bless  that  chance,** 

Themistocles  replies,  and  leads  aside 

Th*  attentive  youth.    "  Perhaps  these  gods  ordained. 

In  compensation  of  thy  long  distress. 

In  recompense  of  pure  and  constant  love. 

That  to  Cleora  thon,  unstain'd  with  blood. 

Blood  of  her  father  by  another  slain, 

Shouldst  be  restored,  nor  taint  with  horrours  new 

This  thy  new  hymen.    .£schylus  by  mom 

Will  sit  in  judgment  righteous,  but  severe. 

On  each  Euboean  criminal,  the  dead 

Not  less  than  living.     Instantly  remove 

To  thy  Carystian  home  thy  wife  and  babe ; 

Whatever  can  pass  in  Oreus  must  ofiend 

Her  eye  and  ear."    Then  turning  to  the  fair ; 

**  From  warlike  toils  thy  consort  I  dismiss; 

He,  who  so  nobly  signal izM  his  sword 

In  single  combat,  and  the  open  6eld, 

And  prov'd  his  valour  equal  to  his  love. 

All  future  palms  to  others  may  resign. 

WhateiLT comforts,  time  and  peace  can  yield. 

Are  due  to  both  your  snfTrings;  nor  an  hour 

Shalt  thou  be  cloistered  in  this  rueful  cell. 

Elephenor,  discreet  and  rev'rend  man, 

Let  thy  kind  clue  conduct  their  secret  steps. 

With  presents  laden,  tokens  of  my  love. 

Cars  shall  attend  them  at  the  cavem*s  mouth  ; 

Thou  add  thy  blessing,  that  their  new>bom  day 

May  never  set  in  sorrow."    Thus  the  chief, 

Relax*d  from  busy  care,  amid  success. 

Which  not  a  shade  of  obstacle  overhangs. 

Spake,  as  he  felt,  remunerating  full 

For  all  his  service  Hyacinthus  brave. 

His  knees  embracing,  thus  Cleora  spake: 
"  I  have  not  utterance  for  my  grateful  heart; 
If  thou  dismiss  us  never  more  to  see 
Thy  guardian  face,  our  day  will  set  in  grief." 

In  smiles  th'  Athenian  dissipates  that  fear: 
"  Long  ere  thy  husband's  majesterial  term 
Is  finished,  I  have  further  still  to  crave 
From  him  as*  archon,  not  as  soldier,  help. 
This  to  Carystus  would  alone  direct 
My  footsteps;  else  amid  domestic  joys 
To  sec  thy  days  illumin'd,  precious  time 
Themistocles  would  borrow  from  his  charge." 

Thus  in  the  grateful  fair-one  he  secured 
Another  friend,  if  wanted  to  support 
His  vast  designs,  which,  gath*ring  on  his  mind. 
Speed  his  departure  with  a  kind  farewell. 

I'he  cars  he  orders,  from  the  tyrant's  stores 
Rifch  presents  draws,  to  £schylus  returns. 
With  him  in  confrence  spends  remaining  day. 

Aurora  hears  Themistocles  command 
Stem  proclamation,  by  the  trumpet's  voice. 
For  judgment  on  the  guilty.     All  in  chains 
The  tyrant's  hated  counsellors  are  brought. 
Save  Lamachus,  by  foith  of  treaty  safe 
Bound  to  Thessalian  shores ;  but  chief  the  sev'n 
Gerasstian  ruffians  their  assassin  heads 
Hang  hopeless  down.    Amid  the  widest  space 
In  Oreus  lofty  a  tribunal  stands, 
Which  .Xschylus  ascends,  commander  high 
Of  trooi»  f  nroll'd  by  Athens.    So  her  son 
DisgracM,  but  courting  favour  new,  devis'd 
Her  democratic  jealousy  to  soothe. 
The  various  chieftains,  through  this  glorious 
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So  late  distinj^ish'd,  round  the  solemn  teat 
Conspicuous  wait»  Tbemistocles  himself 
At  the  right  hand  of  /Eschy  Iqs.     He  sits 
Like  Minos  sag:e,  whose  justice  gain*d  from  Jove 
Th'  appointment  awful  to  condemn,  or  spare 
His  fellow  mortals  in  the  world  below. 

When  now  th*  accusers  and  accus'd  were  heard, 
Thus  spake  the  warrior-poet :  *'  Crimes  like  these 
The  legislator  punishes  with  death ; 
Let  us  attempt  within  our  scanty  sphere, 
Far  as  we  may,  to  imitate  the  gods 
In  punishment  deserv'd.     Through  those  abodes 
Which  Hades  governs,  long  the  vulture  gnaws; 
Long  is  the  toil  of  Sisyphus;  to  fill 
Their  leaking  vases  long  the  murd*roas  seed 
Of  Danaus  must  strive.    By  labour,  pain, 
And  shame  continu*d,  let  flagitious  men 
Long  wish  to  end  their  suff*rin^,  not  enjoy 
That  wish*d-fbr  period  in  a  single  pang. 
This  heavy  sentence  on  assassin  heads, 
On  fbul,  atrocious  counsellors  of  ill, 
Lo !  I  pronounce.     An  ignominious  brand 
Imprint  on  every  forehead :  plunge  them  chain'd, 
Debased  by  vile  impurity  of  garb, 
In  deep  Chalcidian  quarries ;  give  them  food 
Just  for  endurance  of  continued  toil, 
With  daily  stripes,  that  cruelty  may  feel 
What  she  inflicts  on  others,  and,  impeird 
By  desperation,  court  relief  in  death. 
Before  the  gate  of  Oreus  on  a  cross 
Extend  the  limbs  of  Demonax;  the  flesh 
Let  kites  deform,  let  parching  air  the  bones 
Of  that  despotic  malefiBCtor  bleach. 
Avenging  man,  and  vindicating  Heav'n. 
Flow  next  a  strain  more  pleasing  through  the  ear, 
A  strain  delightful  to  that  favoring  god 
Who  first  created  laurel  to  adorn 
The  good  and  brave.    A  chaplet  from  his  tree. 
Ten  captives,  ten  selected  suits  of  arms 
To  evVy  leader;  one  barbarian  slave, 
A  sabre,  targe,  whatever  to  the  field 
Acoonters  one  barbarian,  I  allot 
Tb  ev'ry  soldier.     Phoebus  will  supply 
His  laurel  too,  encompassing  your  brows, 
Ye  generous  people.     But  a  splendid  store 
Of  tripods,  urns,  and  images  provide 
For  greai  Eudora,  and  th'  Eretrian  seer, 
That  your  triumphal  ofTring  may  emblaze 
£uboea*s  fanes ;  nor  less  with  honours  greet 
Elephenor,  your  genius  of  success. 
Eudora's  portion  thou,  heroic  priest, 
Phcebean  Timon,  to  her  presence  bear. 
I  need  but  name  Acanthi  to  attract 
Your  veneration ;  for  Acanthi  choose. 
Sweet  paragon  of  Chalcis,  from  your  spoils 
The  costly  tissue  of  Barbaric  looms. 
And  dazzling  gems,  that  gratitude  may  vie 
With  obligation.    Haliartus,  bright 
In  recent  glories  irom  a  tyrant  slain, 
Thou  at  her  feet  the  precious  tribute  lay. 
For  me,  if,  servant  of  Cecropia's  state, 
I  have  upheld  her  justice  and  renown, 
Yourapprobation  is  the  sole  reward 
Which  I  solicit,  or  will  bear  away 
On  my  returning  keel."    He  ceas'd.    In  roar 
Surpassing  waves,  which  beat  the  craggy  strand 
Amidst  a  tempest,  from  the  gen*ral  host 
Broke  forth  applause.    Themistocles  subjoined : 

"  Awhile,  my  friends,  your  labours  I  suspend ; 
60  to  your  homes ;  to  kind,  expecting  wives 


Recount  your  trophies  ;  let  your  children  see 
Paternal  mansions  hung  with  Asian  spoils. 
Remember  still  that  valour  must  not  sleep  ; 
That  law  restor'd,  and  freedom,  are  not  firm 
While  Asia's  trumpet  sounds  a  blast  in  Greece." 

Two  days  elapse ;  Timoxenus,  arrivM 
From  Chalcis,  joyfipl  gratulation  brings. 
Solicitous  th*  Athenian  first  inquires 
Of  fair  Acanthi's  state.    The  father  fond 
Thus  answers :  **  Wasting  malady  is  fled. 
But  hath  behind  it  left  indifference  cold 
To  ev'ry  joy.     Thy  wife  a  bracelet  sent ; 
These  wordb  the  bearer  Haliartus  brought* 
Chai^'d  by  Timothca  elegant  and  wise. 
*  From  me  this  present  when  Acanthi  takes. 
Say,  how  I  prize  her  elevated  mind. 
Enabling  my  Hiemistocles  to  quell 
The  hateful  breed  of  tyrants.     Further  say, 
The  man  engaging  her  connubial  hand 
I  should  esteem  the  fav'rite  of  Heaven.' 
I  heard. approving;  on  the  grateful  hint 
A  secret  hour  I  chose;  my  daughter's  ear 
I  thus  addressed.     '  My  only  child  and  hope, 
Shall  no  sweet  offspring  cheer  a  grandsire*s  age  ? 
Shall  my  possessions  to  a  stranger  pass, 
My  blood  be  lost  for  ever  ?  Shall  thn  war. 
Thy  work,  Acanthi,  which  a  father's  love. 
In  all  to  thee  complying,  at  thy  suit 
Commenced,  produce  no  hero  to  console 
Thy  widow'd  couch  ?* — « The  sacrifice  of  lifJe, 
Of  my  ideal,  or  my  real  peace. 
Is  due  to  such  a  fisther,'  she  exclaim'd 
In  pious  fervour.     '  Arguments  to  urge 
Against  thy  plea  my  age  and  thine  forbid ; 
But  ah !  dear  parent,  my  capricious  fote 
Presents  no  suitor  to  U^y  child's  esteem.' 
The  Amarythian  priestess,  whose  control 
Surpassess  mine,  with  sternness  oft  enforc'd 
My  just  desire.    At  length  my  daughter  thus 
On  my  departure :  '  I  obey ;  consult 
Themistocles ;  let  him  a  consort  name. 
Who  best  hath  serv'd  him  in  this  righteous  11 

Ne'er  yet  ill  chance,  or  sorrow,  ftx>m  the  son 
Of  Neocles  drew  tears.    His  soul  reflects 
On  this  transcendent  fair-one,  who  had  chang'4 
The  violence  of  passion  to  respect 
So  confidential,  drest  in  sweetest  grace 
So  far  beyond  his  merits  towards  a  heart 
Of  purest  texture,  late  by  him  misled 
To  errour,  now  to  purity  restor'd 
By  native  honour.    At  th'  affecting  thought 
He  turns  those  eyes,  till  then  of  stedfost  look: 
On  all  events  and  objects,  turns  aside 
To  hide  their  oozing  dews;  yet  soon  he  spake : 

"  None  can  I  name,  but  wise  Hmothea's  choice 
To  bear  her  present,  Haliartus  brave. 
Who  hath  avow'd  to  ^chylus  and  me 
A  veneration  for  thy  matchless  child ; 
But  he,  appointed  to  a  service  high, 
Like  Hercules  must  labour  yet  to  gain 
The  sum  of  bliss.    Fbr  three  successive  moons 
He  must  continue  mine.*'    The  past  events 
In  copious  stnuns  the  hero  now  rehears'd. 
Concluding  thus:  "  The  army  I  disband ; 
Great  ^schylus  for  Athens  straight  embarks^ 
I  shall  remain  in  Oreu^  to  compose 
This  troubled  city;  thou  resume  thy  wayj 
The  criminals  transported  in  thy  train 
Lock  in  the  quarries;  to  Acanthi  all 
Unravel;  her  and  Chalcis  too  prepare 
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For  dae  reception  of  thot  happy  man. 

Whom  Jove  halh  bOBoar'd  iu  a  tyrant's  death, 

WlMXB  Jvno  soon  in  nuptial  ties  will  bless. 

And  all  Eukoea  to  Aooithi  sends 

With  tokens  rich  of  public  praise  and  lore.*' 

With  joy  TlnMnenns  assents;  the  mora 
Sea  him  depart }  at  Chalds  he  arrives, 
Performing  all  Themistocles  ei^oin'd. 
Now  ev*ry  temple  breathes  perfumes ;  prepared 
Aieebosen  Tictinu^  colonnades  and  gates 
With  chaplets  hong;  the  garden*s  ilow'ry  growth. 
Each  scented  produce  of  luxuriant  fields, 
The  maids  and  matrons  bear,  to  welcome  home 
Triumphant  warrion.    Now  th'  expected  gleams 
Of  annonr  tinge  the  champaign's  utmost  yerge; 
Near  uod  mon  near  the  military  pomp. 
At  large  develop'd  o*er  the  green  expanse. 
Spears,  bucUera,  belmits,  ^nies,  bariMric  spoils 
la  trophies  piVd  on  hollow-aounding  cars, 
Grow  on  the  sigl^     Through  Chalcis  lies  the 

march  ; 
Those  in  abode  the  most  remote  precede. 
Geneitaan  banners  first  Eudemus  shows ; 
With  famrnn  ibUow  Styra*s  gallant  troop; 
The  Araar3rnthian  and  Garsrstian  bands 
Kicanor  leads;  th'  £retriaos,  now  become 
Once  more  a  people,  with  their  wives  and  race 
At  leogth  redeemed,  to  Cleon's  orders  move, 
lo  blooming  garlands  had  the  mothers  deck*d 
Their  children's  heads,  whom,  tripping  through 

the  streets. 
Spectatress  equal  to  the  loftiest  scene, 
Eodora  blesses.    Sweet  Acanthi  melts 
In  lean  of  gladness,  while  her  father  nigh 
Awakes  attantion  to  a  numerous  train, 
Her  oalive  firiends,  whom  brave  Nearchus  heads. 

*'  Hiese  are  thy  warriors,"  fondly  cries  the  sire. 
TowbomEudora:  "  Who  is  he  in  state 
Poodfieal,  a  holy  man  in  arms  V* 

Three  hundred  Delphians  then  were  passing  by, 
Phabean  branches  tmsted  round  their  speai^ 
Behind  them,  lodg'd  on  axles  rolling  slow. 
Were  vases,  tripoids,  images,  apd  busts, 
Spoib  of  the  palace  Demonax  had  rais'd. 

"  Thou  seest,"  replies  Timoxenus,  "  a  form 
To  Phoebus  dear,  the  venerable  form 
Of  Timon,  priest  and  soldier.    From  that  car 
He  will  descend  to  kiss  thy  sacred  hand, 
Before  thy  feet  a  precious  tribute  lay 
For  thy  pure  goddess,  sister  of  his  god. 
Bat  look,  my  sweet  Acanthi,  on  the  man 
Themistocles  bath  chosen  to  jreirive 
My  drooping  years.    Preceded  by  a  troop 
Of  youths,  whom  Medon,  ever  kind,  hath  cuU'd 
From  all  bis  Loerian  files  to  grace  his  friend  ; 
Picoedad  by  a  trophy,  which  displays 
The  silver  mail  of  Demooax,  his  shield, 
His  helm  of  gold,  his  variegated  anns. 
And  spear  in  length  ten  cubits,  which  upholds 
The  tyrant's  head,  bis  victor  meets  our  eyes, 
Th*  illustrious  son  of  I^ygdamis.*'    She  cast 
Kot  an  impassion'd,  bat  revering  glance 
On  one,  whose  might  victorious  had  dissolv'd 
EoboBan  thraldom,  one  of  noble  frame. 
In  feature  comely,  and  in  look  serene, 
Whom  her  sole  guide,  the  all-contooUing  son 
Of  Neocles,  had  destin'd  for  her  lord. 
Her  dream  recurs ;  the  tyrant^s  head  she  sees ; 
Th*  exploit  sublime,  though  not  by  him  achieved. 
Whom  partial  (mcy  on  her  pillow  showed, 
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Her  evel^wakeful  loftiness  of  mind 
Admires  impartial,  and  applauds  the  hand 
Which  dealt  the  glorious  blow.    Her  awful  brow 
The  priestess  softens  to  a  smile,  and  thus : 

"  IS  this  the  suitor,  whom  my  hero  chose 
For  bright  Acanthi?  Favoured  by  the  gods, 
Themistocles  in  ev'ry  action  proves 
He  cannot  err."    Acanthi  hears,  and  press'd 
By  duty's  insurmountable  control, 
M*d  by  £udore*s  majesty  austere, 
Resolves  to  meet  him  with  becoming  grace, 
But  of  bis  virtue  make  one  trial  more. 

The  Delphian  priest  and  Haliartus  quit 
Their  chariots ;  them  Timoxenus  receives 
To  lus  rich  mansion  and  a  sumptuous  board* 
Eudora  there,  with  curious  eyes  and  voice. 
Explores  and  Questions  oft  the  Carian  brave. 
His  Delphian  niend,  obserring,  in  these  words 
Besought  him :  "  O,  distinguished  by  the  gods  I 
Who  have  in  thee  their  care  of  virtue  shown, 
Since  from  Euboea  thou  must  soon  d^art. 
Lose  not  the  present  hour.    These  matchless  dames 
Must  hear  thy  wondrous  narrative  at  large; 
For  singular  thy  fortunes  with  events 
Are  interwoven  to  delight  the  ear, 
Afiect  the  heart,  and  win  .th'  applauding  tongue ; 
That  all  may  honour  thy  desert  supreme 
Like  me,  so  much  thy  debtor."    Straight  complies 
The  modest  Carian;  lisfning  silence  reigpo^. 

In  native  windings  from  bis  Lydian  fount 
As  various  flow'd  Mseander,  here  along 
A  level  champaign,  daisy>painted  meads. 
Or  golden  fields  of  Ceres,  here  through  woods 
In  green  arcades' projecting  o'er  his  banks, 
There  shut  in  rock,  which  irritates  the  stream. 
Here  by  low  hamlets,  there  by  stately  towny, 
I  Till  he  attahsed  the  rich  Magnesian  seat; 
Thence  with  augmented  fame  and  prouder  floods 
RoU'd  down  his  plenteous  tribute  to  the  main : 
So  through  the  mazes  of  his  fortune  winds 
In  artless  eloquence  th'  expressive  strain 
Of  Haliartus,  from  bis  peasant  state 
To  scenep  heroic     Humble  still  jn  mind, 
Compeird  to  follow  truth's  historic  clue. 
He  ends  in  glory,  which  his  blushes  grace; 
Nor  less  they  grace  these  frank  and  manly  wonUf, 
Which  to  Acanthi  singly  he  directs : 

''  Such  as  I  am,  thou  elevated  fair, 
Who  hast  Euboea's  liberty  restored, 
Her  grateful  oflPrings  to  thy  feet  J  bring; 
With  them  an  humble  suppliant  to  thy  smile, 
That  he  may  rank  thy  soldier,  in  thy  name 
His  own  distinguish,  and,  achieving  well 
The  task  by  great  Themistocles  impos'd. 
Deserve  Acanthi's  fa;rour."    She  replies 
With  virtiM^s  art:  '*  Can  soldiers  never  know 
Satiety  of  Oime  ?  must  her  career 
Be  still  beginning,  never  be  complete  ? 
Must  ev'ry  passion  yield  to  thirst  of  praise? 
Should  I  request  tbee,  wouldst  thou  for  my  sake 
Thy  new  atftempt  relioquish,  to  .enjoy 
Thy  ample  portion  of  acquir'd  renown 
In  peace  at  Chalcis  ?"    Haliartus  then :      [smiles, 
"  Not  love  of  ftime,  which  oft'ner  frowns  than 
Not  victory,  nor  spoil,  inflate  my  breast. 
All  unaspiring.     Sense  of  duty  pure. 
Of  obligation,  which  I  owe  to  Greece, 
Themistocles,  and  Medon,  rules  supreme 
Within  my  soql.    O,  first  of  mortal  fair  I  "hj 

Thou  of  his  peace  thy  servant  might'st  derive : 
L 
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But,  wi^rt  thoii  fkiriir  thin  the  t^aphian  queen, 
In  each  excelling  art  like  Pallas  skiird, 
lAer  paragon  in  wisdom,  thy  request 
Should  thus  be  answered  from  a  bleeding  heart : 
To  my  perforroanice  of  the  trus^  repoti'd 
The  only  bkr  is  fate.''    Astonished  gaz'd 
Timoxenus;  nor  knew  the  timid  sire 
Hiat  his  AcAnth^'s  bre^t  theri  first  conceiv'd 
A  spark  of  passion,  but  a  spark  divine, 
ISuch  as  for  heroes  goddesses  have  felt; 
As  Thetis  glow*d  for  Peleus.    Thus  the  fair : 
**  O,  most  deserving  of  thit  hero's  Choice^ 
^o  which  alone  Acanthi  left  her  fate ! 
Weigh'd  in  the  balance,  not  deficient  found, 
Thou  more,  than  worthy  of  a  hand  like  mine  \ 
tfd,  but  return ;  triumphantly  return 
Lord  of  Acanthi ;  of  my  truth  unchanged 
Accept  this  pledge."     She  gave,  he  kiss'd  her  hand. 
l''udora*s  vestment,  while  the  solemn^  scepe 
Her  looks  approved,  with  fervent  lips  he  touched  $ 
Tlien,  clasping  glad  I'imoxenus,  retired 
T«  hc^ist  his  canvass  in  the  ro<$ming  galob 
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Ak  Ajirii  iiephyf,  with  reviving  sweert 

From  gay  Eub<Ea*s  myrtle-bordeVd  meads, 

Perfumes  his  breath,  scarce  ruffling  in  his  course 

The  pearly  robe  of  Morn.     A  ready  skiff 

The  Carian  hero  mounts ;  the  gale,  though  soft, 

To  him  is  adverse.     From  a  rapid  ^eel 

Of  Oreus,  lo !  Sicinus  lifts  a  sign 

Of  salutation.     Haliartus  Joins 

^he  faithful  man,  and  joyfully  related 

tils  acquisition  of  Acanth^^s  hand. 

To  good  Sicinus  gratefhl  sounds  the  tale, 

Who  thus  replies:  "  To  Athens  I  proceed. 

^o  sooner  malrCh'd  the  warriors  to  their  homes, 

Thiln,  disengft^d  fn^tn  public  care,  my  lord 

^ddr^ss'd  me  thus :  '  Sicinus,  spread  the  sail> 

To  Athens  (iy ;  my  wife  and  o^pring  waft 

Td  ihy  embraces ;  th^t,  white  gentle  rest 

|leiliits  the  labours  of  my  limbs  disarm'd, 

I  with  Timothea,  she  with  me,  may  share 

The  past  success,  and  tast^  of  present  joy.' 

Thees  Haliartus,  she  esteems;  thy  fame, 

Exploits,  and  fortune,  will  augment  her  bliss^ 

But  of  this  friendly  gale  a  moment  more 

t  must  not  lose."     His  vessel  sails  along; 

^he  other  slowly  with  laborious  strokes 

^f  odrs  contends  for  passage,  till  broad  nooii 

Flanies  on  the  laurelPd  poops  and  colours  gay 

Of  Athens  And  Tro^zene ;  on  whose  decks, 

EmblazM  with  spoils  and  trophies,  Phoebus  pours 

His  whole  effulgence.     Back  to  Attic  strands 

'They  steer  in  view.     To  fifes  and  trumpets  cleftr 

JProm  evYy  vessel  in  a  blended  sound 

Reply  the  concave  shores.     Now  sudden  shifts 

The  wind,  and  checks  thfeir  progress;   btot  permits 

Oiad  Haliartus  close  behind  the  Irelm 

Of  .£schylus  to  pasa^     The  choral  not<*s 

t)f  triuihph  then  were  hush'd.     The  warrior-bard. 

Who  had  so  well  a<icomplishM  all  his  charge, 

^.ike  Jove  in  judgment,  on  the  plain  like  Mars, 

Sat  in  oblivion  of  his  arms,  which  lay 

Beside  him.     O'er  the  Heliconian  hill 

Hf  thought  he  wailder'd,  an4  invok'd  the  Mase 

't9  sing  of  ciVic  harmomy.    The  Mwe 


To  Aristides,  and  the  6)nqu'ring  i6A 

Of  Neocles  united,  touch'd  the  lyre 

With  melody,  rejoicing  at  their  names. 

The  Attic  warriors  throog'd  the  silent  decks. 

The  6hix>uds,  and  yards.   Attention  clos'd  their  lip.*. 

Their  minds  were  openMi    Musical  and  leahi*d, 

Minerva's  ohosen  people  had  been  wont 

To  hear  his  numb^  in  the  tragic  scene. 

Sententious  weight  of  poesy  oombin'd 

With  music's  pow'rfui  spell,  there  tam'd  the  rude, 

Abash'd  the  vicious,  and  the  good  refin'd. 

"  Oh !  Artemisia,"  Haliartus  sigh'd, 
While  at  the  strain  his  progress  he  dellftyM, 
"  How  canst  thou  splendid  vassalage  prefer 
In  barb'rous  climes,  the  residence  (of  slaves. 
To  Greece,  the  land  of  freedom,  arts,  and  arms, 
ThQ  legislator's  and  the  heroes  seat, 
The  guardian  pure  of  equity  and  laws. 
The  nurse  of  orphans  helpless  and  oppress'd^ 
Of  all,  whom  P^osbus  and  the  Muses  lift 
Above  the  rank  of  mortals !  Greece,  I  owe 
More  than  my  birth  and  being  to  thy  love. 
My  sentiments  I  owe.     Adopted  child. 
For  thee  m>  better  parent  now  I  go 
To  hazard  all  in  voluntary  zeal, 
Ev'n  the  possession  of  Acanthi's  Charms." 

On  Atalanta's  sea-beat  verge  he  lands  ; 
Swift  he  collects  his  peasant  weeds,  the  crook. 
The  pipe,  and  6crip(^  thus  musing:  '*  Ancient  garb, 
Thou  dost  remind  me  of  Oileus  good. 
Dost  summon  all  my  gratitude  to  prove^ 
That  he,  who  benefits  receives,  and  feels 
A  grateful  sense,  is  happy."    From  his  side. 
His  arm,  and  temples,  he  ungirds  the  sword. 
The  shield  releases,  and  unclasps  the  helm; 
These  he  commits,  Sophronia,  to  thy  care. 
Spouse  of  Leonteus,  mother  of  the  race* 
Oilelin.    Them,  in  tenderness  embraced, 
He  leaves  with  blessings,  re-embarks  and  prints 
His  bounding  feet  on  Locris.     Hermes  thus 
In  shepherd's  weeds  his  deity  conceal'd, 
By  Jove's  appointment  on  the  flow'ry  meads 
Of  Inachns  alighting  ;  where  he  stole 
On  watchful  Argus,  and,  his  hundred  eyes 
Eluding,  rescud  from  her  bestial  form 
Afflicted  la     Like  the  mountun  roe 
The  son  of  Lygdamis  in  speed  exceird  j 
He,  had  he  run  for  Atalanta^s  love, 
Would  have  rejected  Cytherea's  aid. 
Nor,  of  her  swiftness  to  beguile  the  fair. 
Before  her  steps  the  golden  apples  tbrowii. 

He  quits  the  shore  impatient ;  on  he  flies 
Unquestioned,  rank'd  among  the  Locrian  hindsi 
All  Persian  subjects  now.     A  midnight  course 
To  CEta's  well-known  mountains  he  prefers 
Through  winding  vallies,  sprinkled  with  his  tears 
In  memory  of  past  events.     He  finds 
The  track  to  Mycon's  hut ;  that  goatherd  hears 
The  sound  of  footst^s  through  the  morning  dew ; 
He  sees,  he  flies  to  MelibcBus,  clings 
Around  his  neck.    The  seeming  shepherd  thus : 

"  Kind  friend,  inform  roe  of  Melissa's  weal." 
To  him  the  swain  :  "  In  woilder  thou  wilt  hear. 
That  no  barbarian  dares  ascend  this  hill ; 
Th'  attempt  with  death  Mardonius  would  cbastisew 
Benign  Masistiitf,  who  his  fieedom  gain'd 
From  gen'rous  Medon,  to  his  sister  thus 
The  benefit  repays.    He  often  views 
Thermopylae,  inspects  th'  obsequious  band. 
Which  guardi  the  caveni'd  pateage  to  our  fiiiie; 
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The  &ne  he  visits.    PleasM,  Melissa  greets 
The  gentle  Persian,  who  detigbts  to  speak 
Of  Aristides  righteous  and  humane. 
Of  Medoo's  valour  on  Psyttalia's  isle, 
Who  made  Masistius  captive.    Thus  at  times 
The  tedious  winter's  melancholy  hours 
She  sooth'd ;  depriv'd  of  thee,  superior  swain. 
At  times  conversM  with  Mycon.    She  hath  tun'd 
My  pipe  to  music,  purify'd  my  tongue, 
Refin'd  its  language,  and  my  soul  enlarg'd^ 
Despairing  never  of  the  public  weal, 
To  Aristides,  virtuous  guardian  pow'r 
Of  Greece,  she  strikes  her  celebrating  chords.'* 
**  So  will  she,  Mycon,  to  the  conquering  son 
Of  Neocles,  our  second  guardian  pow'r," 
Cries  Haliartus;  "  but  too  kmg  I  wait 
To  hail  my  holy  mistress."—"  She,"  rejoins 
The  swain,  '*  hath  left  this  mountain.    Forty  days. 
Since  I  beheld  Masistius,  are  elaps'd ; 
His  welcome  hand  before  Melissa  plac'd 
A  woman,  rather  deity  in  form ; 
The  hoary  temple  with  her  beauty  seem*d 
niamiuM;  regal  was  ber  state;  her  spouse, 
The  youthful  king  of  Macedon,  was  by. 
ShCj  in  Melissa's  presence,  cast  aside 
Her  majesty;  a  suppliant  in  these  words. 
Whose  strong  impres^on  I  retain,  she  spake : 
*  Most  gracious,  leam'd,  and  prudent  of  thy  rank, 
In  Greece  the  highest,  I,  in  Delphi  bom, 
Phoebean  Timon*8  child,  a  pious  suit 
Both  in  my  father's  and  Apollo's  name 
To  thee  prefer.    Trachiniac's  neighboring  walls 
Oontatn  the  object  of  my  tend'rest  care, 
Sandauce,  thither  from  Ematian  bounds 
For  help  convey'd.     Masistius  will  confirm, 
Whate'cr  I  utter  in  Sandauce's  praise. 
Her  virtues  more  than  equal  her  estate 
Of  princess,  Xerxes'  sister;  but  her  woes 
Almost  exceed  her  virtues.    Nature  droops 
Beneath  its  burden,  sickness  wastes  her  youth,- 
K^ists  all  med'cine,  while  her  feeble  frame 
To  dissolution  verges.     O,  belov'd 
By  ev'ry  Muse  illumining  thy  mind 
With  ev*ry  science,  holy  woman,  fam'd 
Among  these  nations  for  benignant  deeds. 
Vouchsafe,  descending  from  thy  pure  abode. 
To  grant  thy  healing  aid.'    Masistius  then: 

*  This  h  the  princess,  who  her  husband  saw 
Sbin  at  her  feet,  her  infants  doom'd  to  death 
By  Enpbrantides ;  never  since  that  day 
ThS  wound  inflicted  on  her  gentle  heart 
Admitted  cure.'    The  charitable  suit 
Preraird,  and  soon  Trachinise*s  gates  received 
The  priestess  borne  in  Amarantha's  car." 
Here  Haliartus :  **  Hast  thou  never  seen, 
Among  the  Persbns  who  frequent  this  hill, 
A  youth  in  rosy  vigour,  by  the  name 
Of  Artamanes  known  ?"— ."  I  have,"  returns 
The  goatherd ;  **  he  with  Amarantha  came ; 
Seemed  doubly  anxious  for  Melissa's  help 
To  yon  afflicted  princess;  urg'd  the  suit 
In  Medon's  name,  his  friend  and  saviour  styl'd. 
Who  made  him  captive  on  Psyttalia^  shore. 
Bttt  on  his  cheek  the  roses,  thou  dost  paint, 
No  longer  bloom ;  his  visage,  worn  and  pale, 
Denotes  some  inward  malady,  or  grief. 
Nov,  Melibceus  to  my  longing  ear 
Thy  history  unfold.     We  parted  last, 
Thoo  mayst  remember,  on  this  fatal  spot. 
The  gentle  Agis  from  this  point  surveyed 


Yon  froth  of  torrents  in  their  stony  beds. 

Yon  shagged  rocks,  and  that  disastrous  pass 

Beneath  us ;  whence  barbarian  numbers  huge 

O'erwhelm'd  Thermopylae.    But  first  accept 

Refreshment*'    Under  hairy  boughs  of  pines 

A  rustic  board  he  piles  with  oaten  loaves, 

Dry'd  fruits,  apd  chesnuts;  bubbling  nigh,  a  spring 

Supplies  their  bev'rage.*    Here  th'  illustrious  son 

Of  Lygdamis  recounts  a  copious  tale 

To  wond'ring  Mycon  j  but  his  birth  conceals. 

And  consanguinity  with  Caria's  queen. 

He  stops  to  note  the  narrow  passage  throng*d 
With  laden  mules  and  camels.    Mycon  then : 

"  These  are  thy  constant  spectacle;  his  host 
Mardonius  now  assembles.    He  transports, 
Alpenus,  yonder  Locriau  town,  receives 
The  gathered  produce  of  Thessalia's  fields ; 
Nicaea's  fort  contains  an  equal  store. 
Preparatives fbr  war." — "  Where  lies  the  camp  ?" 
The  Garian  questions.    "  On  the  Malian  plain, 
Which  (Eta's  clif&  command,"  the  swain  reply'd. 
New  tents  on  clear  Spercheos  daily  rise 
Of  Persians  banded  from  their  winter  holds ; 
Thonshalt  behold  them;  follow."    Both  proceed 
Along  the  green  expanse  Melissa  lov'd; 
Where  genial  spring  had  formed  of  tufted  shrubs 
A  florid  cincture  to  the  lucid  pool 
Behind  the  dome,  inviolable  seat 
Of  all  the  Muses.    Thence  harmonious  nymph<i. 
Part  of  Meli8sa*s  ministerial  choir, 
Left  in  their  function,  with  mellifluent  voice 
To  harps  in  cadence  true  enchant  the  soul 
Of  Haliartus^  doubly  charm'd  to  bear, 
Leonidas  the  theme.    With  numbers  sweet  . 
His  praise  inwoven  by  Melissa's  skill, 
Was  their  diurnal  song.    But  sorrow  soon 
Invades  a  breast,  where  gratitude  presides ; 
llie  time  and  place  to  Haliartus  rise,  . 

Where  he  and  Medon  took  their  last  farewell 
Of  that  devoted  hera     In  a  sigh 
The  Garian  thus :  *'  O  welUremember'd  scene 
Once  to  these  eyes  delectable !  Thy  flow'rs 
Have  lost  their  odour;  thy  crystalline  pool 
Is  dull  in  aspect  to  my  sad'ning  sight ; 
You  cannot  soothe,  melodious  maids,  the  pain 
Of  recollection,  starting  at  the  name 
Your  measures  sound.     Beneath  yon  solemn  beech 
Regret  sits  weeping;  Lacedsemon's  king 
Thereof  terrestrial  music  heard  the  last 
From  iEscbylus,  the  last  of  banquets  shar'd 
With  good  Oileus*  daughter."    Mycon  here : 

**  Suppress  this  grief;  the  priestess  has  forbid 
All  lamentation  for  that  hero's  fate. 
Who  died  so  glorious.     Follow  to  the  cliff." 

They  soon  attain  a  high  prcjecting  point, 
When  Haliartus  in  a  second  sigh : 

"  Here  stood  Melissa ;  from  her  sacred  lip^ 
The  queen  of  Caria  hence  endur'd  reproof; 
Hence  did  the  great  Leonidas  explore 
Th*  advancing  Persians,  when  his  prudent  Care 
The  trees  and  marble  firagments  had  amass'd, 
Which  from  the  monntain  overwhelmed  below 
Such  multitudes  of  fo<».     But,  Mycon,  speak. 
What  is  that  cross  beside  the  public  way  r' 

"  Ah  !  Melxbosus,  let  thy  spirit  grieve 
Like  mine,"  exclaims,  in  gashing  tears,  the  swain ; 
Lo  !  Xerxes'  coward  vengeance  1  Thou  behold'st 
Leonidas  suspended  on  that  cross." 
As  oft,  when  lightning  strikes  the  human  frame, 
Tbe  wound,  though  imperceptible,  destroys 
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Each  vital  pow^v  throaghoat  the  etiflTning  limbs, 

Which  still  retain  their  posture ;  rigid  thus 

Ls  Haliartus ;  riveted  to  earth 

He  seems,  nor  uiters  sound,  nor  breathes,  nor  moves 

His  ghastly  eyeballs.     Now,  when  Myccn  thrice 

His  name  repeated,  briefly  he  replies : 

"  I  atn  benumb'd — Conduct  me  to  a  cell 
Where  I  may  slumber — Tend  thy  herd — Expect 
Me  at  thy  home.'*    A  mossy  cave  is  nigh; 
There  Mycon  leaves  him.     Haliartus  stays. 
Not  slumbering,  but,  when  Mycon  is  remote, 
Darts  from  the  shelter,  traverses  a  wood. 
Descends  a  crag,  which  bounds  the  upper  straits, 
Thence  winds  his  rapid  journey  to  the  cross, 
Which  stands  a  witness  of  barbaric  rage. 
His  ardent  zeal  to  free  those  honoured  bones 
Admits  po  pause.    The  midnight  watch  is  past; 
Importunate  and  hateful,  birds  obscene 
Are  gathered  round ;  disturbed,  their  grating  shrieks 
They  mix,  and  clatter  their  ill-omen*d  wings. 
A  stationM  guard  is  rous'd  ;  resistless  force 
Surrounds  the  Carian,  seizes,  leads  him  bound 
Before  the  chieftain  of  a  camp  advanc'd. 
He,  at  thp  sight  of  Haliartus  charged 
With  guilt,  whose  punishment  is  death,  commands 
Th*  accusing  soldiers  to  retire,  and  thus : 

'*  Alas !  hath  sorrow  so  impaired  the  hue 
Of  Artamanes,  that  oblivion  masks 
His  face  from  Haliartus,     Thee  I  know. 
Thee  Melibceus  once,  benignant  swain, 
My  comforter  in  bondage,  when  we  ploughed 
The  Grecian  seas  in  Delphian  Tiroon's  bark* 
Was  not  I  present,  when  the  genuine  se^ 
Of  Lygdamis  in  thee  Aroncess  trac'd  ? 
But,  O !  illustrious  brother  of  a  queen 
Ador'd  in  Asia,  what  disastrous  star 
Thy  midnight  steps  misguided,  to  incur 
Tlie  king^s  immutable  decree  of  death  ? 
Thy  bpld  attempt  was  virtuous,  but  his  will 
Hath  made  thy  virtue  criminal.    Thy  head 
At  his  own  peril  Artamanes  still 
Shall  guard; 'thy  liberty  accept;  myself 
Will  be  thy  guide  to  safety."—"  Ah !"  replies 
The  generous  son  of  Lygdamis,  and  clasps 
The  meritorious  Persian,  "  I  perceive 
>>till  unimpaired  thy  virtues ;  but  receive 
11)  y  noble  proffer  back.    For  my  behoof 
Not  with  its  shadow  danger  shall  approach 
My  friend ;  thy  prisoner  let  me  rest  till  mom. 
A  liberal  garb  is  all  the  boon  I  crave. 
Then  to  Mardonius  lead  me ;  tell  my  crime. 
No  grace  solicit ;  who  I  am,  conceal.'' 

In  tears,  replied  the  satrap :  "  Then  thou  dfest; 
The  royal  edict  cannot  be  coqtroird.'* 

"  It  can,**  returned  the  Carian ;  "  rest  assur'4» 
My  preservation  in  myself  I  bear. 
Oh  !  that  with  equal  certainty  my  powV 
Might  from  thy  bosom  chase  that  inmate  new, 
Wbate'er  it  be,  which  violates  thy  peace, 
Thy  eaiiy  youth  disfigures>  and  consumes 
Its  fruit  unripe.     Ah !  tell  me,  is  it  grief 
For  some  dead  friend,  or  sickness,  or  thfi  smart 
Of  injury,  or  love?**  Acanthi  wak'd 
l*bat  tender  thought,  which  softened  on  the  tongue 
Of  Haliartus.     From  the  Persian'^  breast 
A  sigh,  deep  note  of  agony,  which  riv'd 
His  gentle  heart,  accompanied  these  words: 

'*  Cndear'd  associate  in  affliction  past, 
Thon,  and  thou  only,  dost  unlock  the  breast 
Of  Artamanes.    It  is  love,  my  friend  ; 


The  object,  once  poaBesBing  ev*ry  charm 

Exterior,  still  each  beauty  of  the  soul. 

By  malady  incurable  devoured 

From  day  to  day  is  hast'ning  to  the  tomb. 

Oh  !  long  depl<H^  Sapdauce;  thee  my  stqpe 

Shall  follow  clos&— My  passion  is  unknown 

To  her;  peculiar  was  her  state  and  mine. 

Too  delicate  at  first  for  me  to  speak. 

For  her  to  hear.    My  hopes  malignant  timo 

Hath  wasted  since,  my  health  in  her  decay. 

But  while>my  heart  is  bleeding  for  my  love. 

The  sluice  grows  wider,  and  to  friendship  poon 

A  stream  enlarged.    Thy  danger-r-Ah  I  permit. 

That  I  reveal  thy  origin  and  rank; 

Thy  8ister*s  name  can  shake  the  king^s  decnee*" 

"  No,  Artamanes,  by  th*  immortal  gods,** 
Rejoins  the  Carian ;  *'  of  my  just  attempt, 
I,  if  succeeding,  all  the  merit  knew. 
If  taken,  knew  my  ransom.    But  the  stars. 
Half  through  their  circles  run,  suggest  repose. 
May  grief-assuaging  heaviness  of  sleep 
Embalm  thy  eyelids,  and  like  mine  thy  breast 
Feel  no  disquiet ;  mayst  thou  rise  again. 
Saluting  hope,  the  harbinger  of  peace." 

Stretch*d  on  a  carpet  Haliartus  slept ; 
Not  so  the  troubled  Persian,  long  disus*d 
To  lenient  rest    Before  the  dawn  he  rose  ; 
Among  the  Greek  auxiliars  he  procured 
Apparel  iair  of  Greece.     His  Carian  guest 
AttirM  he  guided  o*er  the  Malian  beach. 
To  that  august  pavilion,  which  contained 
The  royal  person  once,  Mardonius  now 
In  all  the  state  of  Xerxes,  save  the  crown^ 

Thus  Artamanes:  **  See  a  hapless  man, 
Who  hath  attempted  to  remove  the  corse 
Of  Sparta's  king."—*'  That  hapless  man  moat  die," 
Returns  the  gen*nl ;  "  Xerxes  so  ordain'd. 
Not  I.     Then  absent  on  a  charge  remote, 
Mardonius  knew  not,  nor  approv*d  when  known, 
Th*  ii]bdignity  that  noble  corse  sustained.*' 

To  him  the  Carian :  "  Mindarus  to  death. 
With  hecatombs  of  nobles  thou  decreest. 
Who  in  Eubcea  will  appease  my  ghost." 

"  Ha !  who  art  thou?*'  in  agitation  spake 
The  satrap.    "  Guard,  bid  Lamachus  approach. 
Our  visitor  so  ireceot  firom  that  isle." 

He  was  not  far ;  the  son  of  Gobryas  thus 
Addre^s'd  him  ent*ring;  '*  Note  that  stranger  well. 
Why  dost  thou  start?'* — "  Themistocles  can  boast 
No  bolder  warrior,''  Lamachus  exclaim'd ; 
"  I  was  his  captive  in  th'  Orean  fight" 

Again  the  Carian :  "  Truth  for  once  he  speaks  ; 
I  dragg'd  him  bound  my  captive  on  that  field  ; 
Ariobarzanes  felt  me ;  further  learn. 
By  me  the  savage  Demixiax  was  slain. 
But  to  have  rescu*d  from  inhuitaan  wrong 
The  mortal  part  of  that  transcendent  man. 
Who  liying  shook  all  Asia  with  cjism^y. 
Had  beep  my  proudest  boast"    Mardonius  then: 

"  By  Horomazes,  I  admire  and  prize 
Thy  gen'rous  flame,  brave  warrior !  Under  charge 
Of  Artamanes  in  lYachiniae's  round 
Awhile  remain.     Now,  Lamachus,  ascend 
Some  ready  bark ;  revisit  yonder  isle  ; 
This  Greek  for  Mindarus  exchange ;  redeein 
The  rest  of  Asia's  nobles ;  I  allot 
For  each  a  talent     In  these  words  salute 
Themistocles :  '  To  Athens  I  have  sent 
Young  Alexander,  Macedonia's  prince. 
Ambassador  of  friepd&hip ;  I  would  call 
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ThemifCoclei  ally ;  himselfmay  name, 
Bat  Perti«*8  bottnty  shall  occeed  his  priced 
This  if  his  Attic  arrogance  rejects, 
Tell  him,  Mankmiiis,  who  disdains  a  war 
Of  osfs  and  sails,  the  dubious  ocean's  sport. 
Will  gire  htm  battle  on  the  plains  of  ThebesV* 

Thoof  h  Artamanes  joyfully  beholds 
Hb  friaid  in  safety,  with  a  trembling  step 
IVacfainiaB's  gates  he  passes  ta  the  roof, 
which  holds  Sandanc^     Ent'ring,  he  perceites 
MelisM.    She,  transported  at  the  sight 
Of  Haliartns,  thus  began:  <*0  friend! 
Dear  to  my  sire,  to  all  th'  Oilean  house. 
What  oneipected  ecstasy  were  mine 
At  tby  appearance,  if—- Ah !  Persian  lord, 
Sudaoci,  sweet  Sandauc^,  yields  to  fitte. 
Her  dymg  lips  on  Artamanes  call ; 
Soft  gratitude  o*erflows  her  gentle  breast; 
Her  wish  is  eager,  ere  she  breathe  her  last. 
To  see  her  friend  and  guardian. '  *    Ending  here, 
She  moves  before  him ;  with  unstable  feet. 
With  other  prompters,  anguish  and  despair. 
He  foUovs.    Pallid  on  her  mournful  couch 
The  princess  lies ;  her  infants  weep  around  ; 
Bright  Amarantha  in  disorder'd  garb, 
Uoioosen'd  hair,  and  frantic  with  distress, 
Stands  nigh.    The  graces  sadden  on  her  front  | 
Her  beauteous  eyes  a  gushing  torrent  pour 
like  oversweUinj^  fountAins,  once  seren^ 
The  lucid  mirrors  to  encircling  flow'rs, 
Nov  troubled  by  a  storm,  which  levels  round 
The  growth  of  shade,  and  scatters  on  their  factf 
Uprooted  sbmbs  in  bloom.    Her  languid  lipto 
M length  uncloeiDg,  thus  Sandauc^  spake: 

**  Oaunscient  God  of  nature !  let  me  lift 
My  voice  appealing.    When  before  me  lay 
Aotarctus  slaughtered,  when  these  babes,  condemned 
By  cniel  rites,  to  sacrifice  were  led, 
DU  oot  the  creature  of  thy  tend'rest  mould 
Fed  as  a  wife^  a  mother,  and  receive 
A  cureless  wound  t  Thy  providence  uprsns*d 
A  kind  protector  through  my  lengthened  walks 
or  grief,  till  now  they  terminate  in  death. 
If  to  his  gen'rooB  purity  of  care, 
Asidooos,  kind  and  pious,  time  hath  raised 
Withio  my  breaat  a  secret,  soft  return. 
Was  this  an  erroar  >  Hath  my  heart  id>«i'd 
llw  sensibility,  thoo  gaVst  ?  Alone 
Alt  thou  my  judge.    Creator,  I  obey  ; 
fiefcre  thy  awful  presence  thou  dost  call 
Su)daoci!>s  youth  ;  unconscious  of  a  crhtte, 
My  debt  avow'd  of  gratitude  I  pay 
By  this  confeflrioo  of  my  fleeting  breath;" 
To  Artamanes.     **0\  illustrious  youth, 
SopRoie  in  rank*  in  riitne  still  more  high, 
"Hiy  care  oontinne  to  these  oqrfian  babes." 

She  oeasPd,  and  speechless  on  her  pillow  sunk. 
Tb'  enamonr'd  Persian  instant  on  the  floor 
I^opp'd,  like  a  stony  mass^  which  inward  throes 
Of  euth  convulsive  fi^Mtt  a  diff  diqohis  ; 
IM  monument  of  ruin  on  the  beach 
launoveaUe  it  lies.    Melissa  dalls 
OoHaliartns;  soddeoly  He  beaiw 
The  hapless  yooth,*  inanimate  and  cold, 
To  an  adjoining  chamber.    There  outstretched, 
KcMor'd  to  sense  hy  kind,  unwearied  zeal 
lo  Hahaitus,  all  the  night  he  roam'd 
Throagh  sad  deiirinm>»  labyrinths  till  mom ; 
^^^  lo !  Melissa :  '«  Comfort  thee,"  she  said, 
"  The  princcn  liyes;  the  burdeo  from  her  nund 


f  Discharged,  hath  rendered,  to  the  po^'rs  of  life 
Exertion  less  oonfin'd,  rekindling  Iiope 
Of  restoration.     So  th'  all-ruling  gods 
Vicissitude  to  nature  have  decreed ; 
The  mind,  the  body  languishes  to  day. 

Revives  to  roonrow*' Interrupting  came 

Mardonius  thus :  "  What  tidings  have  I  heard 

Of  Artamanes  and  the  princess  dead 

By  malady  most  rare,  a  mutual  flame 

Too  long  conceal'd  ?  Burt  entering  I  receiv'd 

A  milder  tale  j  they  live.    Thou  holy  Greek  ! 

Employ  thy  scfience ;  sare  a  loirely  dnme, 

Tfafc^gh  Persian  bom ;  in  him  preserve  my  frirnd ; 

Mardonius,  lon;^  thy  coitntry's  foe,  to  thee 

Will  nc*er  be  hostile.    To  Sandauc^  go. 

Say  from  my  lips,  and,  Artamanes,  bear. 

The  flow* r  of  nobles,  Xerxes,  shall  not  lose 

Through  disappointed  passion  ;  were  my  fsknd 

Less  than  he  is,  among  the  satraps  least. 

At  my  enforcement  shall  the  king  untt*^ 

Their  nuptial  hands.  Now  rouse  thee,  gallamt  youth. 

Not  long  thy  genVal  from  his  side  can  spare 

Thy  worth  approved.    Masistius  is  remote  ; 

In  virtue  rich  beyond  a  mortals  share, 

But  to  that  virtue  never  yielding  rest. 

He  for  a  time  on  high  adventure  bent 

Hath  left  me;  thou  his  vacant  place  must  fill." 

The  son  of  Gobryas  to  his  tent  returns: 
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SsvV  days  w^re  past,  when  Lamachu^  appeared 

Before  Mardonius.     *'  Mighty  chief/*  he  said, 

'*  I  hasted  to  Themistocles,  and  spoke 

Thy  friendly  words.     His  answer  first  imply'd 

No  more,  than  cold  acceptance  of  the  terms 

For  Mindarus.     At  length  two  hundred,  prime. 

Of  all  his  num'rous  captives,  he  releasM ; 

His  minister,  Sicinus,  in  the  ship. 

Which  landed  me,  detains  them  near  the  port. 

Till  Haliartus,  and  the  promised  gold 

Are  lodg'd  on  board.    Themistocles  himself 

Was  bound  to  Athens  with  bis  menial  train. 

His  wife  and  race.     We  parted  on  the  shore. 

To  me,  repeating  in  a  whispered  tone 

Thy  ptoflTers  large,  he  scornful  thus  replyed : 

*  The  spoils  of  Asia  will  exceed  her  gifibB.' 
Then  loud  thy  brave  defiance  I  pronouncM. 
He  with  redoubled  arrogance  thus  brief: 

*  Rouse  thy  new  master ;  else  the  plains  of  Thebes 
I  may  aittain  before  him'."    Tix^d  with  rage 
Mardonius  here :  "  If  Athens  do  not  send 

By  Alexander's  mouth  submission  low. 
She  shall  become  the  spoil  of  Asian  flamesy 
TheoMstocles  spectator  of  the  blaze. 
Be  swift;  yon  Greek  for  Mindarus  exchange; 
Two  hundred  talents  promised  shall  be  paid; 
These  ransom'd  warriors  I  appoint  my  guard ; 
Brave  Mindarus  their  captain."    Stem  be  ends.; 
In  open  fight  th'  Athenian  to  confront 
Magnanimous  he  biHms ;  his  heated  soul 
Yields  to  delusion  of  that  subtle  chief. 
Wise  like  the  serpent  gliding  through  a  brake. 
When  his  empoison'd  jswtf  in  silence  steal 
On  some  incautious  woodman,  who,  on  toil 
Intent,  exerU  his  brawny  strength,  nor  deems 
A  foe  is  nigh,  nor  hears  him,  nor  perceives, 
TiU  sQre  the  death-inflictiDg  wound  he  feels. 
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A  summons  swift  for  embarkation  flies 
To  Haliartus.    With  regret  be  leaves 
Dear  friends,  but  dearer  his  Acanthi's  love. 
More  prevalent  his  constant  zeal  for  Greece 
Combine  to  soothe  his  paiu.    They  wing  his  speed 
To  good  Sicinus,  who,  the  ransom'd  train 
Discharging,  tow'rds  Eabcea  steers  the  keel 
With  Persian  treasure  fraught   The  ev'ning  clos'd, 
When  by  a  hasty  mandate  to  the  son 
Of  GK>bryas,  Lamachus  was  call'd.    The  chief 
In  perturbation  of  indignant  wrath 
Was  striding  o'er  the  carpet,  which  bespread 
His  rich  pavilion's  floor.     His  words  were  these : 

"  The  Macedonian  king  is  just  arrived 
From  Athens;  I  have  seen  him.     Dost  thou  know, 
That  supercilious  populace  hath  spum'd 
My  condescension,  menac'd  ev'n  a  prince, 
Their  host,  for  prolTring  kindness  in  my  name. 
Such  my  reward.     To  all  th*  Ionian  Greeks, 
The  seed  of  Athens,  I,  when  victor,  left 
Their  democratic  rule  and  laws  unchangM ; 
But  I  will  cut  all  freedom  by  the  roots 
From  man's  ungrateful  race.*'    The  wily  Greek 
Insinuating  firam'd  this  brief  reply : 

"  Perhaps  the  name  of  Xerxes  may  ofiend 
Th*  Athenian  tribes.     Might  Europe  once  behold 
The  son  of  Gobryas  thron'd,  then'* — "  Ha  !  pro- 
Mardonius  answer'd.     Lamachus  again  :     [ceed," 

*'  Doth  not  all  Egypt,  doth  not  Libya's  clime. 
With  Asia  vast,  aflbni  redundant  sway 
To  gratify  one  monarch  ?  First  of  men, 
Why  may  not  Thrace,  with  Macedonia's  realm, 
Thessalia,  Greece,  whatever  thy  mighty  arm 
Shall  rend  by  conquest  from  the  western  world. 
Become  thy  prize  ?  They  willing  might  accept 
A  sov'reign  like  Mardonius.     Try  their  choice." 

"Away!"  Mardonius  spake ;  and  frowning  bade 
The  Greek  retire.     Now  left  alone  he  mus'd, 
Thus  questioning  his  heart :  "  Aspiring  thoughts, 
Do  ye  awaken  at  the  coz'ning  touch 
Of  this  vile  tempter?  Honour,  while  my  ear 
Detests  th'  adviser,  fortify  my  breast 
Against  th'  advice — ^Fjiough — More  swiftly  drive. 
Dull  Night,  thy  sooty  wheels ;  come,  active  Mom, 
Then  to  the  field,  Mardonius.     Conquer  now; 
Deliberate  hereafter  on  the  spoil. 
But  thou  may'st  perish — perish,  and  the  gifts 
Of  fortune  change  to  everlasting  fame." 

A  sudden  trumpet  strikes  his  ear;  he  sees 
Manstius  nigh.     So  breaks  the  polar  star 
Through  night's  unraveling  canopy  of  clouds 
On  some  bewilder'd  sailor,  to  correct 
His  erring  course.    Amidst  a  warm  embrace 
Began  Mardonius:  "  O,  in  season  come. 
Thou  more  than  half  myself !  my  strength  decays, 
My  talents  languish,  ev'n  my  honour  sleeps. 
When  thou  art  far.'*    Masistius  calm  replies : 

"  I  have  compos'd  Pallene's  late  revolt 
Through  all  the  district;  Potidsa's  walls 
Alone  resisted  ;  from  whose  small  domain  , 
O'erflow'd  by  tides  the  army  I  withdrew. 
I  come,  Mardonius,  not  to  hear  a  tale 
Of  languid  talents,  or  of  strength  decayed,  - 
Much  less  of  honour  sleeping  in  thy  breai^ 
When  I  am  absent.     Honour  on  a  icck 
Immoveable  is  fix'd ;  its  solid  base 
The  billowy  passions  beat  in  vain,  nor  gusts 
Of  fortune  shake ;  support  from  none  it  wants. 
Firm  iif  itself.     Some  augury,  or  dream 
Inexplicably  dark,  o'e  iclouds  thy  mind ; 


Resume  thy  native  manliness,  O  chief. 
Whose  loyal  faitli  the  mightiest  king  entrusts 
With  all  his  pow'r  and  splendour,  save  the  crowsu 
Prepare  to  pass  Thermopyte,  and  bring 
Our  labours  to  decision."    Gobryas'  son 
Compares  the  language  of  his  spotless  friend 
With  his  own  devious  thoughts,  |md  turns  aside 
In  blushing  silence ;  but,  recover'd,  sends 
His  mandate  forth  to  march  by  rising  dawn. 

Not  with  a  less  commotion  in  his  soul 
From  difTrent  cares  Emathia's  prince  resorts 
To  Amarantha.    On  her  beauteous  neck 
In  conjugal  affection,  yet  in  grief 
Unutterable,  long  he  hangs.     **  Alas  ! 
My  lord,"  she  said,  *•  though  early  I  presagM 
Thy  embassy  abortive,  hath  it  prov'd 
Disastrous?" — "  Yes,"  her  agonizing  spouse 
RetumVl ;  **  what  more  disastrous,  than  reproach 
Among  the  old,  hereditary  friends 
Of  my  forefathers !  Amarantha,  lend 
Attention ;  amply  shall  my  tongue  relate 
Events  impress^  too  deeply  on  my  heart 
I  went  to  Athens  ;  Aristides  call'd 
Her  various  tribes ;  the  image  of  a  god 
Was  he  presiding.     Innocent,  at  least 
Intentionally  guiltless,  I  began ; 
Good  will  to  Athens  prompted  ev'ry  word  : 

"  *  ImpowV'd  by  Xerxes,  thus  Mardonius  greets 
You,  men  of  Athens.     Repossess  your  soil, 
Enlarg'd  dominion  from  the  royal  hand 
Ask  and  obtain ;  be  governed  by  your  laws ; 
The  son  of  Gobryas  will  rebuild  your  fisnes  ; 
Accept  the  king's  alliance,  and  be  free 
With  added  strength  and  splendour.     Me  receive. 
Illustrious  people,  offspring  of  the  soil 
Which  you  inhabit    Not  a  guest  unknown 
In  Athens,  T,  your  Macedonian  host. 
Of  warm,  unchang'd  affection  to  your  state. 
Salvation  bring,  prosperity,  and  peace. 
Reflect,  what  numbers  of  subjected  Greeks, 
Some  ancient  foes  to  Athens,  others  friends. 
But  now  constrained,  with  Xerxes  are  all3r'd. 
The  small  remainder  unsubdu'd  consult 
Their  own, defence.    Are  Spartans  in  the  field ? 
Your  pix)duce,  indefatigable  race. 
Your  new-built  mansions  to  a  second  waste 
Of  flames,  your  wives,  your  progeny,  they  leave 
To  want  and  rapine.     Singly  can  you  face 
Half  Greece,  all  Asia,  leagued  against  your  weal  r* 

"  Oh  I  Amarantha,  frowns  on  ev'ry  brow 
Indignant  lowered  around  me.     Present  there 
Was  Aemnestus  from  Laconia^s  state ; 
He,  who,  unawM  by  Xerxes  on  his  throne. 
Strange  retribution  claim'd,  and  sternly  chose 
Mardonius'  self  the  victim  to  appease 
Leonidas.    Th'  Athenians  he  address'd : 

"  •  Invading  Sardjs  to  enlarge  yOur  sway, 
Athenians,  yon  are  authors  of  a  war, 
AVhich  now  extends  to  all  of  Grecian  blood  ; 
III  would  it  then  become  you  to  desert 
The  general  cause.    To  servitude  resign'd 
Ry  you,  a  double  shame  the  Greeks  would  cast 
On  Athens,  known  of  old,  and  often  prov'd. 
By  arms  aoid  counsel  to  redeem  and  guard 
Theliberty  of  nations.     I  condemn 
Like  you  my  tardy  countrymen ;  will  bleed 
Not  less  for  you  than  Sparta.     Soon,  I  tru£t» 
She  will  arrange  her  phalanx  on  the  field ; 
Else  to  your  vengeance  I  devote  my  head. 
Meantime  your  wives  and  o£&pring  ev*ry  state 
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Move  wiU  c1ierbli»    Attic  ears,  be  shat 
To  this  deceiTer ;  his  cooditioo  calls 
On  bim  to  plead  for  tynnay ;  himself 
Wields  a  despotic  sceptre,  petty  lord 
Of  feeble  Macedon,  and  Persia's  slaTe.' 

"  Severe  and  awful  Aristides  rose; 
Mis  manners  still  urbanity  adorn 'd  : 

**  *  Ambassador  of  Sparta/  he  began, 
'  Us  tboo  hast  charged  as  authors  of  the  war, 
Yet  dost  extol  our  yigonr  in  redress 
Of  injured  states.    Th*  lonians  were  enslav'd. 
Oar  own  descendants ;  Sordis  we  assail'd 
To  set  them  free;  nor  less  our  present  zeal 
For  all  of  Grecian  blood,  by  common  ties 
Of  IsDgnage,  manners,  easterns,  rites,  and  laws, 
To  OS  ally*d.    Can  Sparta  doabt  our  faith  } 
What  disingenuous,  unbeseeming  thought 
In  her,  late  witness  of  our  liberal  proof 
Of  constancy  !  when  ev'ry  clime  on  Earth 
Was  equal  to  Athenians,  where  to  choose 
Their  habitation,  true  to  Greece  they  stay'd 
In  sight  of  Athens  burning  to  attempt 
The  dangerous  fight,  which  Spartans  would  have 

shoi^n'd. 
Now  from  the  ruins  of  paternal  tombs. 
Of  altars  falPn,  and  violated  fanes 
Load  vengeance  calls,  a  voice  our  courage  hears. 
Enlarged  to  pious  fury.     Spartan,  know. 
If  yet  unknowing,  of  the  Attic  race 
Not  one  to  treat  with  Xerxes  will  survive  ; 
Our  wives  and  ofispring  shall  encumber  none  ; 
All  we  require  of  ^nrta  is  to  march ; 
That,  ere  th*  expected  foe  invades  our  bounds, 
The  Greeks  united  on  Bceotian  plains 
May  give  him  battle — Alexander,  view 
That  gbrioas  pow'r,  which  rolls  above  our  Ifcads ; 
He  fiist  his  wonted  orbit  shall  forsake. 
Ere  we  our  virtue.     Never  more  appear 
Before  the  presence  of  Cecropian  tribes 
With  embassies  like  this;  nor,  blind  by  seal, 
Howe'er  sincere  to  Athens,  urge  agam 
What  is  beneath  her  majesty  to  hear. 
1  should  be  griev'd  her  anger  should  disgrace 
A  prince,  distiagaish*d  as  her  host  and  finend; 
Meantime  I  pity  thy  dependent  state.' 

"  Loud  acclamations  hurried  from  the  sight 
Of  that  assembly  thy  dejected  spouse, 
In  his  own  thoughts  dishonour^.     What  a  lot 
Is  mine !  If  j^enes  triumph,  1  become 
A  slave  in  purple;  should  the  Greeks  prevail. 
Should  that  Euboean  conqueror,  the  son 
Of  Neocles  be  sent  th'  Athenian  scourge ' ' 

**  Hear,  and  take  comfort,"  interpos'd  the  queen. 
"  To  thee  I  come  for  counsel,"  sigh'd  her  lord; 
*'  I  will  repose  me  on  thy  breast,  will  hear 
l^v  voice,  hereafter  ever  will  obey ; 
Thy  love,  |hy  charms  can  soothe  my  present  caKS, 
Thy  wisdom  ward  the  future.'-     She  proceeds: 

*'That  Greece  will  triumph,  rest  assur'd;  noiorce 
Of  these  untaught  barbarians  can  resist 
Her  policy  and  arms.    Awhile,  dear  lord. 
We  must  submit  to  wear  the  galling  mask 
Necessity  imposes.     New  evepts 
Are  daily  scattered  by  the  restless  palm 
Of  Fortune ;  some  will  prove  propitious.    Wlse^ 
To  alj  men  gracioos,  Anstides,  serv'd 
By  us  In  season,  will  befriend  our  state." 

TittS  said,  her  star-like  beauty  gilds  his  gloom, 
While  roond  them  HeavYihis  midnight  curtain  drops. 
^y  rifiog  dawn  tb'  CBUmh  rocks  and  cava 


I  Ring  with  ten  thousand  trumps  andolanons  loud. 
With  all  his  host  the  son  of  Gobryas  leaves 
His  empty'd  camp.     So  rushes  from  hia  den 
The  strong  and  thick-forr'd  animal,  who  boasts 
Galisto^  lineage ;  bound  in  drowsy  sloth 
Bleak  winter  he  exhausts ;  when  tepid  spring 
His  limbs  releases  from  benumbing  cold. 
He  reinstates  his  vigour,  and  i^sserts 
Among  Sarmatian  woods  his  wonted  sway. 

The  bands  entire  of  Persians  and  of  Medes^ 
The  rest,  selected  from  unnumber'd  climes, 
Compose  the  army.    Forty  myriads  sweep  *       "" 
Thy  pass,  reoown'd  Tbermopyle,  to  rush 
On  Grecian  cities  scattered  in  their  yiew* 
So  by  the  deep  Borystenes  in  floods 
Of  frothy  rage,  by  mightier  Danube's  wave, 
Nor  less  by  countless  congregated  streams. 
The  Euxine  swoln,  through  Hellesponttne  str^uta 
Impels  his  rapid  current ;  thence  extends 
Among  th'  .£gean  isles  a  turbid  maz£ 
Three  days  the  multitude  required  to  pass 
The  rough  defile.    Masistius  in  the  van 
His  sumptuous  arms,  and  alUsurpassing  form, 
XMsdSvers.     Tiridates  leads  the  rear 
Clos'd  by  the  troops  of  Macedon,  whoae  king 
Sat  on  a  car  beside  his  radiant  queen. 
Amid  the  centre,  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
Mardonius  rode  in  armour,  plated  gold 
Thick  set  wfth  gems.    Before  him  march'd  a  guard 
Of  giant  size,  from  each  barbarian  tribe, 
For  huge  dimension,  and  terrific  mien. 
Preferred.    Their  captain,  from  his  stature  oan^'c^ 
Briareus,  bom  on  Rhddope,  display'd 
That  hundred-handed  Titan  on  his  shield. 
He  swung  around  an  iron-studded  mace, 
Iti  length  ten  cubits ;  to  his  shoulders  broatl 
The  hairy  spoils  of  bunted  bears  sopply'4 
A  shaggy  mantle ;  his  uncovered  head* 
Was  M69  except  where  nigh  the  brawny  neck 
Short  bushy  locks  their  crisped  terrours  knit. 
So  his  own  mountain  through  surrounding  wood& 
Lifb  to  the  clouds  a  summit  bare  and  smootl) 
In  frost,  which  glistens  by  no  season  thaw'd* 
Not  such  is  gentle  Mindarus  behind 
In  argent  mail.     Unceasing,  on  his  ghie]4 
Intent,  Cleora  newly  painted  there 
A  living  beauty,  but  another's  prize. 
He  views,  while  hopeless  passion  wastes  the  but 
Of  hisYair  cheek,  and  elegance  of  form. 
Not  less  th*  unrivaird  Amarantha's  eyes 
Had  pierc'd  the  son  of  Gobryas.     Instant  sparks 
On  her  appearance  finom  Nicasa  first 
Had  kindled  warm  desire,  which  absence  cqol'd. 
While  she  in  distant  Macedon  abode. 
When  winter  melted  at  the  breath  of  spring. 
Her  sight  again  amid  th*  assembling  host 
Reviv'd  the  fervour  of  an  eastern  breast 
By  nature  prone,  by  wnnton  licence  us'd. 
To  am'rous  pleasures.    Public  duty  still 
Employ 'd  his  hours;  still  smother'd  wi^  thafiamc^ 
Nor  on  his  wishes  had  occasion  smil'd. 
Ev'n  in  the  absence  of  Emathia's  prince 
At  Athens,  friendship's  unremitted  care 
Still  in.Sandauc^*8  chamber  held  the  queen 
Sequestered,  inaccessibly  immur'd. 

Beside  Masistius  rode  a  youthful  page 
Of  eastern  lineage.     He  in  teud*rest  years 
Stol'n  by  perfidious  traflkkers  in  slaves, 
By  Medon  parehas'd,  to  Melissa  giv'n, 
By  her  was  aaa'd  Statirust  $o4  t«t||in*4 
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Among  her  hoty  serriton.    This  youth 
On  her  benign  protector  she  bestow'd. 
Masistius  priz'd  her  token  of  esteem 
Beyond  himself,  and  daily  bounty  showVd 
On  yoong  Statims.     Near  the  Locriau  vftle 
Advanchig  now  the  satrap  thus  began : 
.  "  O  !  early  trained  by  sage  Melissa's  hand, 
Gift  of  her  friendship,  and  in  merit  dear. 
Nine  months  are  fled,  Statims,  since  I  bow'd 
In  docile  reverence,  not  unlike  thy  own, 
To  her  instruction.    All  her  words  divine 
In  precept  or  narration,  from  this  breast 
No  time  can  blot     I  now  perceive  a  lake. 
Which  holds  an  island  she  hath  oft  described. 
Where  tombs  are  mouldering  under  cypress  shades; 
There  she  bath  told  me,  gp-eat  Oileus  rests. 

0  father  of  Melissa,  should  my  pow*r 
To  savage  licence  of  invasion  leave 

Thy  dust  exposed,  my  progress  were  but  small 
In  virtue's  track;  Masistius  would  disgrace 
Thy  daughter's  guidance— Fly,  Statirus,  post 
These  my  attendant  vassals  to  protect         * 
That  sacred  turf;  let  each  battalion  pa« 
Ere  ye  rejoin  me."     Uttering  this,  he  hears 
The  trumpet's  evening  signal  ter  encamp. 
The  Sun  is  low;  not  ent'ring  yet  the  vate, 
Mardonius  halts,  and  summons  to  his  tent 
Thessalia's  chieftain,  fiiithless  Greek,  approved 
The  Persian's  friend,  with  him  th'  unwilling  prince 
Of  Macedon,  to  whom  the  gen'ral  thus: 

"  To  march  by  dawn  your  squadrons  both  prepare : 
Thou,  Larissaean  Thorax,^  in  these  tracts 
My  trusted  guide,  with  swift  excursion  reach 
Tlie  isthmus ;  watch  the  Spartan  motions  tiiere. 
Tliou,  Alexander,  sweep  the  furthest  bounds 
Of  Locris,  Doris,  Phocis ;  all  their  youth 
In  arms  collect ;  ere  thirty  days  elapse, 

1  shall  expect  them  on  the  plains  of  Thebes." 
'  He  said :  the  king  and  Thorax  both  retire. 

The  morning  shines ;  they  execnte  their  charge ; 

Tlie  host  proceeds.    Once  happy  was  the  vale, 

Where  Medon's  father,  and  his  faithful  swain, 

Now  to  illustrious  Haliartns  chang'd,  ■ 

Abode  in  peace.    No  longer  is  retained 

The  verdant  smoothness,  ridg*d  by  grating  wheels 

Of  Libyan  cars,  uptom  by  pond'rous  hoo& 

Of  trooping  steeds  and  camels.    Not  this  day 

Is  festive,  such  as  Sparta's  king  enjoyed, 

When  lib'ral  hospitality  receiv'd 

His  guardian  standard  on  the  O'llean  turf. 

No  jocund  swain  now  modulates  his  pipe 

To  notes  of  welcome ;  not  a  maiden  decks 

Her  hair  in  flow'rs ;  mute  Philomel,  whose  throat 

Once  tun'd  her  warble  to  Laconian  flutes. 

Amid  barbarian  dissonance  repines. 

Now  in  rude  march  th'  innumerable  host 
Approach  the  fountain,  whose  translucent  rills 
In  murmur  lull  the  passenger's  repose 
On  beds  of  moss,  in  that  refreshing  cell. 
To  rural  peace  constructed  by  the  friend 
Of  man,  O'fleus.     liiither  to  evade 
The  noontide  heat  the  son  of  Gobryas  turns. 
Briarous,  captain  of  his  giant  guard. 
Accosts  him  ent'ring:  "  Image  of  the  king, 
A  lijt'ning  ear  to  me  thy  servant  lend ; 
Thou  goest  to  Thebes ;  far  difTrent  is  the  track 
To  Delphi.     Shall  that  receptacle  proud 
Of  Grecian  treasure,  heap'd  from  earliest  times. 
Yet  rest  unspoil'd }  An  earthquake,  not  the  arms 
Of  feeble  Delphians,  foil'd  the  first  attempt; 


Not  twice  Parnassus  will  disjoint  his  frame. 

Let  me  the  precious  enterprise  resume, 

Who  neither  dread  the  mountain,  nor  the  god/' 

Though  not  assenting,  yet  without  reproof 
Mardonius  looks,  postponing  his  reply. 
Hence  soon  the  rumour  of  a  new  attempt 
Against  the  Pythian  oracle,  the  seat 
Of  Amarantka's  birth,  alarms  her  soul. 
Masistins,  born  to  virtue,  and  refin'd 
By  frequent  converse  with  Melissa  pure, 
The  queen  consults.     Her  instant  he  conveys 
Before  his  friend,  to  deprecate  an  act 
of  sacrilege  sor  fatal  once.    The  cell 
She  enters.    Like  Anchises,  when  his  flock 
On  Ida's  mount  was  folded,  at  the  sight 
Of  Venos,  breaking  on  his  midnight  hut 
In  all  the  radiance  of  celestial  charms, 
Mardonius  stands,  and  fixes  on  the  queen 
An  eye  tronqxnted.    At  a  sign  his  friend 
Withdrew,  but  waited  nigh.    To  her  the  chief: 
**  What  fortune  brings  the  fairest  of  her  sex 
To  her  adoring  servant  ?*'  She  replies: 

**  Fake  sar^tbemmonr  which  pervades  thy  dmp. 
A  second  time  to  violate  the  shrine 
Of  Phoebus  once  provok'd,  and  sorely  felt. 
Thou  canst  not  mean.**  'The  eager  Persian  then : 

**  Admit  th'  intent;  thy  interceding  voice 
Protects  Apolla"— *'  Not  on  my  request 
Avoid  an  impioas  action,"  firm  she  ^ke; 
"  Weigh  thy  own  danger  in  ofiending  Heav'n, 
By  piety  and  mercy  win  its  g^race." 

"  No,  all  the  merit  shall  be  thine,"  he  cried ; 
"  The  fovour  due  from  HeaT'n  be  all  thy  ovn. 
I  ask  no  more  than  Amarantha^s  smile 
For  my  reward';  as  Phosbus  is  thy  god. 
Thou  art  my  goddess.    Let  me  wonhip  thus--" 

He  stopp'd,  and  seiz'd  her  hand  with  amorous  Up» 
To  stain  those  lilied  beauties,  which  surpass'd 
Junonian  whiteness.    Virtue  from  her  eyes 
Flash'd,  and  with  crimson  indignation  dy'd 
Her  cheeks :  **  Retire ;  forget  not  who  I  am," 
Stem  she  rebuk'd  him.    He,  accustom'd  lon^ 
To  yieldmg  beauty  in  the  wanton  East, 
That  torrid  clime  of  love,  a  stranger  he 
To  elegance  of  coyness  in  the  sex. 
Much  more  to  chaste  repulse,  when  ev'ry  btr 
But  honour  warm  occasion  hath  remov'd, 
These  words  austerely  utter'd :  **  Am  I  chsog'd ' 
No  more  Mardonius*?  Is  my  dazzling  sun 
Of  pow'r  and  splendour  suddenly  obseur'd  ? 
In  state  degraded,  for  a  peasant's  garb 
Have  I  exchang'd  my  purple?  Is  my  prime, 
My  form,  in  all  th'  Impurities  of  age 
By  somie  malignant  talisman  disguts'd. 
At  once  grown  loathsome?  Who,  and  what  I  am, 
Thou  prmiigy  of  coldness  and  disdain, 
Remindme."—-'' Who, and  what  tbott  ait,"shesaid, 
I  will  remind  thee,  to  confound  thee  more. 
No  charaGter&of  magic  have  the  pow'r 
To  change  a  noble  and  ingenuous  mind ; 
Thou  hast  thyself  degraded;  thou  hast  rent 
The  wreaths,  which  circle  thy  commanding  brow. 
And  all  their  splendour  wantonly  defac'd. 
Thy  rank  and  pow'r  exalted  dost  thou  hold 
From  partial  Heav'n  to  riolate  the  laws 
Of  men  and  gods  ?  True  pattern  to  the  world 
Of  Persian  virtues !  Now  to  all  thy  pomp» 
Thy  steeds,  thy  chariots,  and  mnblazing  gem^ 
The  gorgeous  pageants  of  tyrannic  state, 
I  leave  thee,  son  of  luxury  and  rice^" 
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She  nid,  and  djurted  like  a  meteor  swift 
Away,  whose  aspect  red  presages  woe 
To  auperstition's  herd.    The  Persian's  pride 
Is  woanded ;  tapers  to  the  cell  he  calls  ; 
By  them  a  tabl^  unobservM  before. 
Attracts  his  gloomy  eye.    The  words  were  these: 

**  The  Spartan  lung  a  visitant  was  here, 
Who,  by  a  tyrant's  maltitude  o*erpow'r'd, 
Died  for  bis  coantry.    Be  accurst  the  man. 
The  man  impure,  who  Tiolates  these  wails. 
Which,  by  Oileus  hospitably  rais'd, 
ReceivM  the  great  Leonidas  a  gnest. 
Oilean  Medon  this  inscription  traced." 

Another  hangs  beneath  it  in  this  strain : 
"  Laconian  Aemnestus  rested  here, 
From  Asia's  camp  returned.    His  ftilchion's  point 
To  deities  and  mortals  thus  proclaims 
His  arm  to  vengeance  on  Mardonius  ptedg*d. 
The  long  of  Spartans  manes  to  appease." 

Brave  was  the  son  of  Oobryas,  like  the  god 
Of  war  in  battle ;  yet  a  dream,  an  act 
Of  froward  chance,  would  oft  depress  his  mind. 
He  recollects  with  pain  the  challei:^  bold 
From  that  severe  Laconian  in  the  tent 
Of  Xenes;  this  to  Amarantha^  scorn 
Succeeding,  throws  new  darkness  o'er  his  gloom. 
Uasistius  eat'ring  hasty  thus  began : 

"  What  hast  thou  done,  Mardonins  ?  When  I  led 
This  princess  back,  indignant  she  oomptain'd 
Of  wrOQg  from  thee.    Thy  countenance  is  griev'd." 

Omfus'd,  Mardonius  pointed  to  the  scrolls; 
Masstius  read ;  he  took  the  word  again ; 

^  Now  in  the  name  of  Horomazes,  chief. 
Art  thou  disoonrag'd^by  a  Grecian  vaunt. 
Or  by  that  empty  oracle  which  daim'd 
Atonement  for  Leonidas  ?  Despise 
MjrBterious  words  and  omens  like  a  man. 
But  if  thcu  bear'st  the  couscience  of  a  deed 
Unworthy,  just  thy  serrow ;  like  a  man 
Feel  doe  contrition,  and  the  fault  repair." 

"  I  have  meant  wrong,  not  acted,"  said  the  chief. 
"  Greece  once  produc'd  a  Helen,  who  forsook 
A  throne  and  husband ;  what  these  later  dames 
Call  honour,  which  without  an  enouch  guanl 
Protects  their  charms,  in  Asia  is  unknown. 
Besentfil,  gaird  at  first,  I  now  admire 
This  lofty  woman,  who,  like  Helen  bright. 
Rejected  me  a  lover,  who  surpass 
The  son  of  Priam.    Thou  art  gentler  far 
Than  I,  discreet  Masistius ;  soothe  by  morn 
With  lenient  words,  and  costly  gifts,  her  ire. 
CaO  Mindarus,  together  let  us  feast; 
He  too  is  gentle,  I  am  rough  and  hot. 
Whom  thou  canst  guide,  Masistius,  thou  alone, 

SooQ  Mindarus  appears  in  aspect  sad  ; 
Soon  is  the  royal  equipage  produc'd. 
Which  Xerxes  gave  Mardonius  to  sustain 
Ifis  delegated  state.    "  Ye  rustic  pow'rs ! 
Ye  Dryads,  Oreads  of  th'  Oilean  seat ! 
Ye  Naiads  white  of  lucid  brooks  and  founts ! 
Had  you  existence  other  than  in  tales 
Of  iiuicy,  how  had  your  astonished  eyes 
At  piles  of  gold  enrich 'd  by  orient  gem9 
Been  dimm'd  with  lustre  ?  Genius  of  the  cell 
Simplicity  had  firam'd  to  rural  peace ! 
How  hadst  thou  started  at  a  Persian  board  ?" 
Fair  female  minstrels  charm  the  sight  and  ear^ 
Sdeminating  measures  on  their  lutes 
Dissolve  the  soul  in  languor,  which  admits 
No  thought  but  love.    Their  voices  chance  directs 


To  sing  of  Daphn6  by  Apollo  chased. 
Of  him  inflam'd  at  beauties  in  her  flight 
DiscIosM,  him  reaching  with  a  vain  embrace 
Those  virgin  beauties,  into  laurel  changed 
On  flo wry-bank  *d  Orontes,  Syrian  stream. 

Mardonius  sighs  at  disappointed  love ; 
Tears  down  the  cheeks  of  Mindarus  descend, 
Recalling  dear  Cleora,  not  as  dead 
RecalPd,  but  living  in  another's  arms. 

Not  so  the  firmness  of  Masistius  yields  ; 
The  soft,  lascivious  theme  his  thoughts  reject. 
By  pure  affections  governed.    Yet  the  charm 
Of  harmony  prevailing  serves  to  raise 
Compos'd  remembrance  of  Melissa's  lyre. 
Which  oft  in  stillness  of  a  moonlight  hour. 
Amid  her  nymphs  in  symphony  high-ton'd, 
Tb  moderation,  equity,  and  faith. 
To  deeds  heroic  and  humane  she  struck 
With  force  divine,  reproving  lawless  will. 
Intemperate  passions,  turpitode  of  mind, 
And  savage  manners  in  her  ethic  lay. 

The  banquet  ends,  and  all  depart  to  rest 
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Br  morn  retorn'd  Masistius:  "  Hear,"  h&  sdid, 
*'  Th'  event  unpleasing  from  thy  passion  sprang. 
Mardonius,  thy  temerity  hath  chas'd 
From  Persians  camp  the  Macedonian  queen ; 
I  found  her  teut  abandon'd ;  but  her  course 
Conjecture  cannot  trace.    What  other  style 
Than  of  barbarians  can  the  Greeks  afford 
To  us  of  Asia  ?  Lo !  a  youthful  king. 
Our  best  ally,  and  my  distinguish'd  friend, 
Exerts  a  distant  effort  in  our  cause. 
Meantime  the  honour  of  his  queen,  by  all 
Ador'd,  inviolate  dll  now,  our  chief 
Insults,  by  station  her  protector  sole,. 
When  I  am  absent    Not  thyself  alone 
Thou  hast  disgrac'd,  but  me  her  .guardian  pMg'd 
By  sacred  oaths  to  Macedonia's  lord." 

These  words,  evincing  Nature's  purest  gifts, 
Desennng  that  society  sublime 
With  Grecian  Muses,  where  Melissa  pour'd 
Her  moral  strain,  in  perturbation  plunge 
The  hearer ;  when  importunate,  abrupt 
Appears  Briareus,  and  renews  the  suit 
To  pillage  Delphi.     '*  No,"  in  wrath  replied 
The  clouded  son  of  Gobryas ;  "  bring  my  steed ; 
Maroh  all  to  Thebes."    Then  humble  as  a  child. 
Who  to  parental  castigation  owns 
His  fault  in  tears,  Masistius  he  addressed : 

**  How  bless'd  the  mind  by  Horomazes  fram'd 
Like  thine,  serene  Masistius,  to  resist 
Unruly  passions !  never  warm  desires. 
Pride,  or  ambition,  vex  thy  equ^l  thoughts. 
Which  (com  their  level  no  dejection  low'rs; 
Yet  none  surpasses  thee  in  rank  and  pow'r 
Among  the  satraps.     Uncorrupted  man '. 
O,  in  thyself  superior  to  thy  state, 
Me,  who  so  often  sink  below  my  own. 
Befriend  in  this  dark  moment.    I  foresee, 
I  feel  disaster  in  this  harsh  event" 

Masistius  here :  **  Reflect,  thou  mighty  chief. 
At  either  gate  of  life,  the  first  and  last. 
Yet  more  through  aU  their  intermediate  space* 
Vicissitude  and  hazard  lurk  unseen. 
Supplanting  wary  steps.    To  mortal  pon'r^ 
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Thoge  dreadful  mimtten  of  jealous  Heav'n, 
The  elements,  are  hostile,  and  to  lowV 
The  great  with  changing  fortune  oft  conspire. 
Her  cniel  sport,  Mardonius,  need  we  tempt 
With  our  own  follies  ?  In  thy  arduous  post 
Thy  hand  sustains  a  balance,  where  the  lives 
Of  nations,  where  an  empire's  fate  is  pois'd 
From  hour  to  hour  against  the  common  ills 
Of  chance  and  nature,  which  so  often  foil 
The  wisest;  do  not  superadd  the  weight 
Of  thy  own  passions  to  the  advene  scale. 
I,  who  am  ever  to  thy  virtues  just. 
Will  not  be  slow,  though  grieving  at  thy  faults^ 
To  famish  present  help.     Farewell ;  I  mount 
My  swiftest  courser  to  overtake  the  queen, 
Whose  indignation  I  can  best  compose.*' 

Mardooius  then :  **  Adventure  is  a  chase 
Thy  virtue,  no  idolatress  of  fieime. 
Enjoys  ;  thy  prompters  are  the  love  of  right. 
Care  for  a  friend,  or  zeal  for  Persia's  qtate. 
Which  render  hazardous  attempts  thy  bliss. 
Sublime  Masistius.    Thou  hast  weight  to  awe 
Mardonius,  who  thy  enterprising  hand 
Laments,  but  never  to  control  assumes, 
Yet  feels  and  most  regrets  his  own  defects. 
Whene'er  they  cause  thy  absence."    Here  they  end 
Discourse.    Of  cavalry  a  numerous  pow*r, 
Train*d  by  himself,  Masistius  heads,  and  leaves 
The  army  filing  towards  Boeotian  fields. 

He  bends  his  course  to  Delphi ;  he  attains 
Permessus,  round  the  Heliconian  heights 
In  argent  mazes  whispering,  as  he  flows. 
To  passengers  along  the  winding  way, 
Which  skirts  the  mountain,  ando'erlooks  the  stream. 
Back  from  the  ford  the  satrap's  courser  starts 
Affrighted.    Lo !  to  crimson,  as  of  blood. 
In  sudden  change  the  late  crystalline  wave^  ' 
Melodious  solace  of  the  sacred  Nine, 
Rolls  horrible  to  view.    Anon  with  helms. 
With  spears  an^  bucklers,  grating  o*er  the  bed 
Of  loosenM  stone,  with  limbs  and  trunks  of  men, 
The  turbid  current  chafes.     Masistius  spurs 
Through  all  obstruction;  in  his  forced  career 
The  clank  of  armour,  crash  of  spears,  and  shouts 
Of  battle  strike  his  ear ;  the  vocal  rocks 
Augment  the  animating  sound ;  he  sees 
A  flying  soldier,  by  his  target  known 
A  Macedonian  guard,  who  stops,  and  thus: 

**  Hail !  satrap,  hail !  thou  timely  sent  by  Heav*n, 
Haste  and  protect  the  Macedonian  queen. 
A  host  of  robbers,  by  the  lawless  times 
Combin'd,  have  vanquish'd  our  inferior  force ; 
Part  of  our  mangled  number  choke  that  floods 
Part  on  the  ground  lie  bleeding."    At  these  words 
Masistius  rushes  with  his  ponderous  lance 
In  rest ;  Emathia's  beauteous  queen  in  flight 
Before  pursuing  rufilans  he  perceives 
On  her  fleet  courser.    Tbuniderbolt  of  strengt|i. 
He  hurls  to  earth  their  leader,  giant^siz'd, 
A  profligate  deserter  from  the  guard 
Mardonian.    Next  a  Phocian  bom,  expelPd 
His  native  residence  for  crimes,  he  slew  j 
The  active  staff  is  broken  in  the  chest 
Of  an  Arcadian,  branded  by  his  state 
With  infamy;  the  victor  then  unsheaths 
His  sabre,  opening  through  the  savage  rout 
A  passage  wide  for  death.     His  faithful  traifi 
Surround  them;  irresistible  he  sweeps 
The  traitors  headlong  to  the  flood  below, 
Which  foams  like  Simois,  by  Pelides  swoln 


With  Trojan  dead,  and  straggling  to  discharge 
Th'  unwonted  load  in  Neptune*9  briny  waste. 

The  conqueror  dismounts ;  befure  the  queen 
His  gracious  form  presenting,  iti  the  arms 
Of  his  sustaining  friends  he  sudden  sinks. 
Oppressed  by  wounds  unheeded,  ev*n  unfelt 
Amid  (he  warmth  of  action.     Then  her  veil 
She  rends  asunder,  and,  lamenting,  beats 
Her  grateful  breast.    The  ciotes  of  sorrow,  loud 
Through  all  the  concourse,  dissipate  his  trance. 
Serene  these  words  he  utters:  "  Honour's  track 
Is  perilous,  though  lovely ;  there  to  walk. 
Not  fearing  Death,  nor  coveting  hjs  stroke. 
Though  to  receive  it  ever  well  prejpar'd. 
Has  been  my  choice  and  study.    But,  fair  queen. 
Be  not  discouraged  at  my  present  state. 
Wounds  are  to  me  familiar,  and  their  cures  ; 
To  Delphi  lead  me,  or  whatever  place 
Thy  wish  prefers*    Masistius  comes  thy  guard, 
So  will  continue,  and,  ere  long  restored, 
Hath  much  for  tliy  instruction  to  impart." 

While  these  to  Delphi,  on  his  march  to  Thebes 
Advaric*d  the  son  of  Gobryas.     Soon  the  steps 
Innumerous  of  men  and  coursers  bruise 
On  green  Cephissian  meads  the  grofwth  of  May. 
Copsa's  lake,  perfumM  with  (nrange  groves. 
Which  mde  unsated  violence  deforms, 
The  multitudes  envelop ;  thence  along 
The  s«)dgy  borders  of  Ismenus  ref  ch 
Cadmean  walls,  when  now  the  goldeu  Sun 
Sev'n  times  had  fiiPd  his  orbit,    lliebes  admits 
The  I*ersian  gcn'ral,  in  these  words  addressed    . 
By  Leontiades:  "  Thrice  welcome,  lord. 
We,  ihy  allies,  our  counsel  to  disclose 
Have  waited  long.     Not  hazarding  a  fight. 
Thou  hast  the  means  to  ascertain  success. 
Here  r«ated  tranquil,  from  exhaustless  storea 
Distribute  gold  among  the  Grecian  states; 
Conrupt  the  powerful,  open  faction's  mouth. 
Divide,  nor  doubt  to  overcome  that  strength. 
Which,  link'd  in  upion,  will  surmount  the  force 
Of  all  mankind.'^    The  ardent  Persian  here : 

"  To  court  th*  Athenians  with  a  lavish  hand 
Have  I  not  stoop'd  already  ?  but,  disdaip'd. 
That  haughty  race  to  destiny  I  leave. 
Have  I  not  bid  defiance  to  their  boast, 
Themistocles  ?  Him,  forfeiting  his  word, 
Pledg'd  to  confront  me  on  Boeotian  plains, 
I  haste  to  summon  at  his  native  gates. 
What  are  the  Greeks,  if  Athens  be  reduced  ? 
Where  are  the  vaunted  Spartans  ?  lock*d  in  fear 
Behind  their  bthmian  wall,  by  Heav'n  in  fear 
Of  Thorax  ranging  with  a  slender  band 
Of  his  Thessalian  horse.     Thou  rule  in  Thebes, 
Brave  Miudarus,  till  I  from  Athens  tamfd 
Return  with  fetters  for  the  rest  of  Greece." 

He  seeks  his  couch,  and,  afier  short  repose. 
By  twilight  bursts  like  thunder  from  a  cloud. 
Which,  on  Olympus  hov'ring  black,  containa 
The  livid  ftore  of  Jove  s  oollected  wrath  > 

Against  offending  mortals.    O'er  a  land 
Deserted,  silent,  to  the  empty  roofr 
Of  Athens  was  the  march.     Mardonius  elimVd 
iCgaleos,  thence  on  Salamis  descryM 
That  much  enduring  people,  who  again 
For  liberty  forsook  their  native  homes 
On  his  approach.    His  genVous  pride  relents  ;, 
He  wishes  such  a  nation  were  a  friend ; 
His  wishes  waken  in  his  breast  an  awe 
At  such  a  foe.    Muridudes  was  nigh. 
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A  HeUespoutine  Grecian  of  his  train, 
Nor  in  his  favour  low ;  to  him  be  spake : 

"  Look  on  that  haughty,  but  that  gallant  race ; 
Perhaps  at  me,  by  myriads  thus  begirt. 
Their  very  children  lift  their  little  hands 
In  menaces,  and  cursing  lisp  the  names 
Of  Xerxes  and  Mkrdooius.    Mount  a  bark  ; 
Pass  with  a  herald  to  that  crowded  isle  ; 
The  senators  accost ;  the  people  shun, 
In  pride  beyond  nobility ;  repeat 
The  words  JEmathian  Alexander  us'd: 
'  Ye. men  of  Athens,  repossess  your  homes ; 
Enlarged  dominion  from  the  royal  hand 
Ask  and  obtain;  be  governed  by  your  laws ; 
The  son  of  Gobryas  will  rebuild  your  fanes  s 
Accept  the  king*s  alliance,  and  be  free 
With  added  strength  and  splendour.'    Further  say. 
They  little  know  what  confidence  is  due 
To  him  who  sends  thee*    Asian  Greeks,  subdu'd 
By  me,  retain  their  democratic  rights." 

On  Salamis  the  Hellespontinn  lands'; 
Before  th*  Athenian  senate  he  displays 
The  Persian  proffer.     All  indignant  hear 
But  Lycides,  who  thus  exhorting  spake: 

"  From  Athens  twice  expellM,  deserted  twice 
By  Lacedsemon,  who  her  toil  employs 
Still  on  her  isthmian  fence,  who  lifts  no  shield 
To  guard  our  wives  and  progeny,  to  save 
From  desolation  our  defenceless  fields. 
Or  from  our  homes  repel  the  hostile  blaze, 
What  can  we  better,  injur'd  and  betray'd. 
Than  listen  to  Mardouius  ?  be  referred 
His  terms  of  friendship  to  th'  assembling  tribes." 

The  universal  senate  rose  in  scorn 
Of  snch  submission.     By  the  people  known. 
His  counsel  rous*d  enthusiastic  rage. 
Nor  Aristides  can  the  tumult  cool ; 
They  stone  the  timid  senator  to  deatlu 
The  women  catch  the  spirit;  fierc^*-as  fair, 
laodice  collects  th'  infuriate  sex. 
They  hand  in  hand  a  dreadful  circle  form 
Around  his  mansion,  and  his  wife  and  race 
Boom  to  perdition,  that  his  coward  blood 
May  ne'er  survive  in  Greece.    Enormous  thought ! 
Peiiiaps  not  less  than  such  excess  of  zeal 
Excess  of  peril  in  that  season  claim'd 
To  save  a  land,  which  foster'd  ev'ry  Muse; 
That  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  arts, 
Bffight  shine  in  Attic  purity  of  light 
To  latest  ages :  but  a  sudden  fleet. 
In  wide  array  extending  on  the  shore, 
Suspends  the  deed.    Before  each  wondering  eye 
Timothea  lands,  Sicinus  at  her  side; 
When  thus  the  matron  to  th'  impatient  throng: 

"  His  native  friends  Themistocles  salutes; 
Enbosan  plenty  in  your  present  need 
He  sends.     Heiurning,  I  this  crowded  isle 
Will  disencumber,  and  to  safety  bear 
Your  wives  and  infimts;  open  to  their  wants 
Eudora  holds  her  Amarynthian  seat; 
Elepbenor,  Tisander  to  the  shrines 
Of  Jove  invite  them,  and  to  friendljTroofii 
Euboea's  towns.    As  oft  Aurora  sh^ 
Serenity  around  her,  when  the  gates 
Of  light  first  open,  to  her  firagrant  step; 
Hosh'd  at  her  feet  lies  Boreas,  who  h^  rent 
The  dusky  pall  of  night,  and  Jove  restrains 
The  thunder's  roar,  and  torrents  of  the  skies; 
Such  was  Timothea's  presence,  so  the  storm. 
By  furies  late  excited,  at  her  voice 


Was  tame.     She  learns  the  melancholy  fate 

Of  Lycides,  to  her  protection  takes 

His  helpless  orphans,  and  disastrous  wife. 

Now  of  its  plenteous  stores  while  eager  hands 

The  num'fx)us  fleet  unlade,  and  Attic  dames 

Prepare  with  good  Timothea  to  embark; 

Just  Aristides,  first  of  men,  conducts 

That  first  of  matrons  to  his  joyful  tent. 

Where  she  began:  "  O,  righteous  like  the  gocli, 

Now  hear  my  whole  commission,  and  believe 

Themistocles,  my  husband,  feels  thy  worth. 

When  at  his  summons  on  Euboea^s  coast 

I  landed  first,  '  Thrice  welcome,*  he  exclaim'd, 

'  From  Athens  hither  to  a  safe  abode. 

A  second  emigration  T  presage 

To  her  afflicted  race.'    From  port  to  port 

Around  Eubcea's  populous  extent  ' 

With  him  conveyed,  I  saw  her  wealthy  towns 

To  his  control  subordinate.    Their  pow'rs 

He  now  is  gathering;  some  achievement  new 

He  meditates,  which  secresy  conceals 

Like  Fate's  dark  roll  inscrutable  to  all. 

From  thee  an  early  notice  he  requests. 

Soon  as  the  Greeks,  united  in  one  camp. 

The  sole  attention  of  Mardonius  draw ; 

Th'  intelligence  to  bring  I  leave  behind 

That  faithful  man,  Sicinus." — "  Virtuous  dame. 

Wise  is  thy  husband,"  Aristides  spake ; 

"  From  him  no  other  than  achievements  high, 

However  my  conjecture  they  surpass, 

I  still  expect.    Themistocles  apprise, 

That  I  am  bound  for  Sparta  to  upbraid 

Pausanias  proud,  and  suiymon  to  the  field 

That  selfish  breed  so  martial,  yet  so  celd 

To  public  welfare.    Let  me  next  prefer 

To  thy  benignity  a  fervent  suit" 

He  straight  withdrew,  and  reappearing  led 
Two  little  damsels  humble  in  attire. 

'*  Behold  my  daughters,"  he  resum'd ;  "  admit 
These  to  thy  care ;  now  motherless  they  want 
Protection;  ev'n  Euphemia  they  have  lost; 
My  venerable  parent  have  the  gods 
Releas'd  but  newly  from  the  growing  scene 
Of  trouble.    Athens  must  a  parent  prove 
To  these  hereafter,  fated  to  receive 
No  portion  horn  a  father,  who  delights 
In  poverty.    His  arms  are  all  the  wealth 
Of  Aristides."    With  a  tender  hand 
She  takes  the  children ;  '*  O !  of  men,"  she  said, 
<*  Most  rich,  whose  wealth  is  virtue,  in  the  name 
Of  household  gods  this  office  I  accept. 

0  Aristides !  these  shall  mix  with  mine ; , 
These  shall  contribute  to  cement  the  work, 

1  long  have  wrought,  the  amity  begun 
Betwixt  Themistocles  and  thee."    In  tears 
Depart  the  infant  maidens  from  a  sire 

Of  gentlest  nature,  and  in  manners  bland 
Not  less  than  just.     Meanwhile  to  Athens  steers 
Murichides,  unharm'd.     The  rising  dawn 
Sees  with  her  precious  change  Timothea  sail. 
t/>  1  from  the  city  clouds  of  smoke  ascend 
Voluminous,  with  interlacing  flames, 
Such  as  Vesuvius  vomits  from  his  gulf 
Sulphureous,  when  unquenchable  the  heat 
Within  his  concave  melts  the  surging  ore 
To  floods  of  fire.    Murichides  had  told 
His  fruitless  embassy ;  Mardonius,  wild 
With  ire,  to  instant  conflagration  doom '4 
Th'  abode  of  such  inexorable  foes. 
Th^,  on  the  margin  opposite,  behel4 
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Their  ancietit  residence  a  second  time 

Bestroy'd ;  nor  utter'd  more  than  just  complaint 

Of  tardy  Sparta*    When  Briareus  dire 

With  his  gigantic  savages  o'ertumM 

The  recent  tomb,  which  held  the  glorious  slain 

At  Salamis ;  when  scattered  in  the  wind 

They  saw  that  dust  rever>d  ;  in  solemn  rage. 

Devoid  of  sound  illiberal,  or  loiid, 

Each  his  right  hand  with  sanctity  of  oaths 

Pledg'd  to  his  neighbour,  and  to  vengeance  full 

His  blood  devoted.    Aristides  look*d, 

As  some  incens'd  divinity,  and  spake : 

"  Persist,  ye  sons  of  folly;  crush  that  tomb; 
The  last  repose  of  yon  heroic  slain 
Disturb,  therein  exhibiting  your  doom 
From  mortals  and  immortals.    Thus  your  pride 
By  Heav'n,  and  Grecian  valour,  shall  be  crushed. 
Your  impious  host  be  scattered  like  that  dust 
Which  your  bari>arity  profanes.    Now,  friends, 
,  By  your  appointment  I  to  Sparta  sail ; 
You  under  watehfiil  discipline  remain 
Composed  and  firm;  such  patience  will  surmount 
All  obstacle,  Athenians;  will  restore 
In  brighter  glories  your  paternal  seats.** 

This  teid,  the  isle  he  leaves,  selecting  none 
But  Cimon  for  associate.    In  the  bark 
Him  Aristides  placidly  bespake : 

'<  Son  of  Miltiades  the  great  in  arms. 
Thy  early  youth  was  dissolute ;  thy  look 
Ingenuous  still,  and  frank  thy  tongue,  reveal'd 
Internal  virtue ;  friendship  on  my  part 
Succeeded,  thence  a  study  to  reclaim 
Thy  human  frailties.     I  rejoice  in  hope, 
Tbou  wilt  herei^er  prove  an  Attic  star. 
In  council  wise,  triumphant  in  the  field. 
Humane  to  strangers,  to  thy  country  just, 
Friend  to  her  laws,  to  all  her  Muses  kind, 
Who  may  record  thy  actions."    Cimon  here: 

**  If  I  have  virtues,  they  proceed  from  thee ; 
If  I  attein  to  glory,  I  shall  owe 
To  thee  my  lustre.    To  deserve  thy  praise. 
What  have  I  yet  accomplish 'd  ?  I  have  fought 
At  Salamis,  what  more  performing  there 
Than  each  Athenian?"  Aristides  then :  [rest 

**  True,  all  were  brave ;  my  iudgment  doth  not 
On  one  exploit ;  thy  modesty  o  erlooks 
The  signs  of  worth  and  telents,  whence  my  hopes 
Have  rank*d  thee  first  of  Orecjans.    To  acquire. 
To  keep  that  station,  Cimon,  be  thy  choice; 
Thou  hast  the  means ;  but  this  impression  hold. 
Who  would  excel,  must  be  a  moral  man." 

llius  they  exhaust  their  voyage  of  a  day. 
When  at  Troezen^  they  arrive,  and  find 
Renown'd  Cleander  training  for  the  field 
His  native  bands.    To  Sparta  thence  tliey  sail. 
The  Ephori  assemble,  when  they  heaj 
Of  Aristides,  who  an  audience  claims  ; 
He  comes  before  them,  and  austerely  thus: 

**  Cecropia's  race,  exterminated  twice. 
Demand  of  Sparta,  whether  sloth,  or  fear, 
Or  Persian  gold,  her  buckler  hath  unbrac*d. 
Mardonius  profier'd  more  than  equal  terms. 
Mot  friendship  singly,  but  enlarged  domain 
To  Athens,  who  to  eleutherian  Jove, 
To  Greece  was  faithful,  and  the  lib'ral  gift 
Disdain'd.    Your  own  ambassador  pronounc'd 
Your  phalanx  ready;  for  its  speedy  march 
His  head  he  pledg'd.    Mardonius  takes  the  field. 
He  lays  the  Atheaoian  territory  waste ; 
Where  are  t]|9  Spartans  ?  Adding  work  to  work 


For  their  own  sep'rate  safety  at  their  waif. 
Inglorious  isthmian  wall,  while  half  the  Greeks 
Become  your  foes,  and  Athens  is  betray'd.*' 

Pausanias  present  proudly  thus  replied : 
"  Hast  tbou  not  heard,  the  Hyacinthian  rites, 
Employ  the  Spartans?  shall  the  beads  of  Greece 
Bequestion'd,  be  directed  when  to  act 
By  you  Athenians  ?  your  inferior  state 
May  wait  our  leisure."    Aristides  here : 

'<  Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  Hyacinthian  games. 
While  rude  barbarians  riot  in  our  fields, 
While  Athens  bums,  while  sacrilege  invades 
Our  temples,  while  our  ancestors  we  see 
Tom  from  the  grave  ?  Pausanias,  tbou  disgrace 
To  thy  forefather  Hercules,  whose  arm, 
To  friends  a  bulwark,  was  a  scourge  to  foes. 
What  hast  thou  said  ?  But,  guardian  to  the  son 
Of  that  renown'd  Leonidas,  who  fought 
Beyond  the  isthmus,  and  fbr  Greece  expired. 
If  thou  retain*st  no  rev'rence  fbr  his  blood. 
If  thou  dost  scorn  Lycurgus  and  his  laws, 
If  holding  liberty  an  empty  name. 
Art  now  in  treaty  with  a  lawless  king, 
No  more  of  words.    Athenians  have  their  choice 
To  treat  with  Xerxes,  or  to  distant  climes 
Expand  the  sail,  resigning  to  their  fate 
UnfaitkfBl,  timid  Grecians,  who  have  lost 
All  claim  to  succour — Yet  assume  your  swords ! 
My  love  fbr  Greece  solicits  you  in  tears. 
Be  thou,  Pausanias,  general  of  all ; 
We  in  that  noble  warfore  will  refuse 
No  hardship— £v^  thy  arrogant  oommand 
I  like  the  meanest  soldier  will  abide.** 

Then  Aemnestus  brief:  "  O  righteous  man, 
I  feel  thy  wrongs !  Laconia*s  shame  I  feel. 
Which  if  delay  still  blackens,  thou  shalt  lead 
Me,  the  due  victim  of  Athenian  wrath. 
Before  those  ii^ur*d  tribes,  by  me  deceived; 
Where  my  o#n  sword  shall  sacrifice  the  blood 
I  pledg'd  for  Sparta*s  faith.    Meantime  withdraw  ; 
I  was  thy  guest  in  Athens,  thou  be  mine." 

Not  till  the  day-spring  Aemnestus  greets 
His  Attic  friend:  **  Our  citizens  are  march'd  ; 
All  night  my  indefatigable  toil 
Hath  urgd  the  phalanx  on ;  the  various  stetes 
Within  die  isthmus  will  obey  our  call ; 
Now  spaed  with  me,  o'ertake,  inspect  our  host." 

They  both  depart  with  Cimon.    I^rta's  camp^ 
Ere  Phoebus  couches,  Aristides  gains ; 
The  marshall'd  pupils  of  Lycurgus  there 
He,  ever  true  to  equity,  applauds. 
Who  their  disgraceful  sloth  in  council  blam*d. 
Subordination,  silent  order  hdd 
Each  in  his  place ;  in  look,  as  virgins,  meek. 
Sedate  they  listened  to  their  chie&,  as  youth 
To  learning's  voice  in  academic  schools. 
Thus  in  some  fertile  garden  well-mannr'dy 
The  regularity  of  plants  and  trees 
Enrich'd  with  produce,  on  a  steble  root 
Stands  permanent^  by  skilful  care  disposed 
At  first,  and  sedulously  wateh'd.    No  vaunt 
Offends  the  ear,  nor  supercilious  frown 
Of  confidence  the  eye.    Th'  Athenian  chief 
Content  returns ;  on  Salamis  receiv*d, 
Cecropta's  bands  he  marshals  for  the  field. 

The  rava^  still  of  Attica  detain'd 
Mardonius.    Thorax  of  Lariasa  quits 
His  isthmian  station ;  rapid  in  his  course 
To  Gobryas*  son  these  tidings  he  imparts : 
I     *<  The  isle  of  Pelops  musters  all  her  pow'rs^ 
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The  isUiiniis  swanns ;  fonake  this  rocky  land 

For  cavalry  unfit ;  collect  thiyi^roe 

To  &ce  the  Grecians  on  CadmiSan  plains.*' 

*'  Her  sleepy  sword  at  last  has  Sparta  roused  ?" 
Keplies  Mardoains.    **  On  Cadraean  plains 
Tlie  Persian  trump  shall  sound  j  Citheron's  hill, 
Asopisn  banks,  shall  soon  repeat  the  notes 
Tnumphal."    Swift  he  rushes  back  to  Thebes, 
Ere  Phoebus  darted  his  solstitial  heat 
As  some  hot  courser,  who  from  pasture  led 
Rqplete  with  food  and  courage,  spurns  the  ground 
lo  OQofidence  and  pride,  no  sooner  meets 
His  wanted  rider,  than  admits  the  rein; 
Such  was  Mardonius,  when  from  Theban  g^tes 
Masistins  thus  addressed  him :  **  Be  inform'd. 
That  Macedonia's  sovereign  is  arriv*d, 
With  bis  fair  consort    Her  to  Delphi's  waUf 
I  jfoarded,  there  deliver'd  to  her  lord, 
Who  hath  condocted  fifty  thousand  Greeks 
In  arms,  amiliar  to  thy  camp.    The  queen^ 
Now  at  a  fabric  old,  to  Dirc^  built, 
Cloie  by  her  fountain,  and  beset  with  shade, 
IhieUs  m  rftreat,  which  careful  thou  avoid. 
But  tell  me,  son  of  Gobryas,  whither  flown 
Wfts  all  my  magnanimity,  when  flames 
A  second  time  laid  stately  Athens  low  ? 
Thoagh  disappointed,  ..couldst  thou  deem  a  crime 
Her  constancy,  refusing  to  betray 
A  common  cause  ?  Mardonius,  thou  dost  hope 
To  conquer;  why  a  city  of  renown, 
Ifluch  in  her  beauty  would  have  grac*d  our  sway, 
Hast  thou  reduc*d  to  ashes?  Oh !  reflect. 
What  fires  of  stem  resistance  and  revenge 
This  act  hath  lighted  in  such  gallant  hearts. 
That  pow'r  eternal,  by  the  hallowed  name 
Of  H<m>Biazes  worshipped  in  our  clime. 
Who  earth,  and  seas,  and  .  '-mament  controls. 
With  all  therein,  looks  dowu  not  leas  on  Greece, 
Than  Persia,  both  his  creatures.    Just  and  wise, 
Intemp'rate  deeds  in  either  he  resents." 

Mardonius  answer'd:  «  By  that  pow'r  I  swear, 
TboQ  to  a  Grecian  almost  art  transformed 
Bjr  intercourse  with  yon  religious  hill 
Of  thy  admir'd  Melissa.    Do  I  blame? 
Ah!  no;  too  awful  art  thou  to  incur 
My  censure.    O  Masistius,  I  confess 
Thy  genius  purer,  more  sublime,  than  mine ; 
I  often  err,  thou  never — But,  dear  friend, 
I  am  dejected  ever  when  thou  cbid*8t ; 
Yet  thee,  my  chiding  monitor,  should  fate 
Snatch  from  Mardonius,  he  would  rise  no  more." 

"  I  only  seek  to  wani  thee,  not  deject,'* 
Rejoins  Masistius;  '*  turn  to  other  cares; 
Greece  is  in  arms;  address  thee  to  thy  charge.'' 

This  said,  to  council  they  in  Thebes  proceed. 
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The  Heliooaian  records  now  unfold : 

Caliiop^!  harmonious  thence  recite 

The  names  and  numbers  of  the  various  Greeks, 

Who  in  array  on  fair  Boeotian  plains. 

With  gleams  of  armour  streak  the  twinkling  wave 

Of  clear  Asopus.    Troezen,  known  to  fame, 

^liere  Pitthens  dwelt,  whose  blood  to  Athens  gave 

The  hero  Theseus,  Troezen  firom  her  walls 

In  drcoit  small,  fh>m  Hylycys  her  stream, 

From  her  Scyllsan  promontory  high, 


From  vino-attir'd  Methenil,  from  the  isles, 

Calauria,  Neptune's  seat,  aind  Sphsria  dear 

To  Pallas,  daughter  of  almighty  Jove, 

Two  thousand  warriors  sends.    Cleander  pass'd 

The  isthmus  first;  who  manly,  from  the  bed 

Of  Ariphilia  rising,  vow'd  to  deck 

Her  future  cradle  with  a  victor's  wreath 

Of  laurel  net».    Her  beauteous  image  grac'd 

His  four-fold  buckler.    Twice  eight  himdred  youths 

From  iBsculapian  Epidaurus  marched, 

From  mount  Cjrnortius,  and  the  sacred  hill, 

Titthecm,  where  the  mother  of  that  god 

Medicinal  in  secret  left  her  fruit 

Of  stolen  enjoyment  in  Apollo's  arms ; 

Where  in  serenity  of  smiles  was  found 

The  sweet  Thoebean  ohild,  while  lambent  flames 

Play'd  round  his  temples.    Qitophon  the  chidT, 

A  serpent  green,  the  symbol  of  his  god. 

Bore  on  his  silver  shield.    Four  hundred  left 

Lepreum,  clear  Aien^,  and  th'  impure 

Anigrian  waters,  where  the  centaur,  fell 

Polenor,  wounded  by  Herculean  shafU, 

Dipped  in  the  blood  of  Hydra,  purg'd  his  limbs 

From  putrid  gore,  envenoming  the  stream; 

Their  leader  Conon.    Of  Mycenae  old. 

Of  Tiryns,  built  by  fam'd  Cydopian  toil. 

Eight  hundred  shields  Polydamus  commands. 

Two  thousand  gallant  youths,  with  standards  bless'd 

At  Hebe's  altar,  tutelary  pow'r 

Of  Phlius,  bold  Menander  led  to  war. 

Himself  was  young;  the  blooming  goddess  shone 

Bright  on  his  buckler.     Under  Lycus  brave 

Hermion^,  fair  city,  had  enroU'd 

Six  hundred  spears.    The  impress  on  his  shield 

Was  strong  Alcides,  dragging  from  the  gates 

Of  Dis  their  latrant  guardian  triple-mouth'd 

Through  aA  abyss  in  Hermionean  lahd. 

The  fabled  wonder  of  the  district  shown. 

Three  thousand  sail'd  from  Cephalenia's  i«Ie, 

From  Acamanian,  and  Epirot  shores, 

With  various  chieftains.    Of  Arcadian  breed 

Orchomenus  twelve  hundred,  Tegea  sent 

Three  thousand.    Chileus,  prime  in  Tegea's  caitip. 

Was  skill'd  in  arms,  axid  vaunted  high  the  name. 

The  ranky  and  prowess  of  his  native  state. 

Ten  thousand  helms  from  wealthy  Corinth's  walls 

Blaze  Q*er  the  champaign ;  these  Alcnueon  leads 

With  Adinoantus.    Neighb*ring  Sicyon  arm'd 

Six  thousand  more ;  amidst  whose  splendid  files 

Automedon  commanded.    Lo !  in  air 

A  mighty  banner !  from  the  hollows  gpreen. 

The  wood>crown'd  hills  in  Lacedssmon's  rulcy 

Taijgetus^  and  Menelaian  ridge, 

From  Crocean  quarries,  from  Gytheum's  port, 

Therapn^  sweet  Amyclss  on  the  banks 

Of  fam'd  Eurotas,  from  a  hundred  towns, 

A  glittering  myriad  of  Laconians  show 

Their  just  arrangement    Aeranestus  there 

Lifts  his  tall  s|)ear,  and  rises  o'er  the  ranks 

In  arduous  pliunes  and  stature.    So  his  strength 

And  stately  foliage  of  a  full-grown  oak 

O'erlooks  the  undershades,  his  knotted  arms 

Above  their  tops  extending.    Mightier  still 

Callicrates  appears,  in  martial  deeds 

Surpassing  ev'ry  Grecian.    He  his  fate 

Foresees  not;  he,  capricious  fortune's  mark. 

Must  fall  untimely,  and  his  gen'rous  blood 

Unprofitably  shed.    A  firmer  band 

Succeeds.    Huge  Sparta,  who  for  ever  scom'd 

Defensive  walls  and  battlements,  supplied     * 
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Five  thonsafid  citizens  clasfe-mail'd ;  a  train 
Of  sev'n  bold  Helots  exercis'd  in  anns, 
Attend  each  warrior ;  there  Pausanias  tow  Vd. 
In  pride  the  son  of  Atreus  he  surpass'd 
Without  his  virtues,  a  superior  host 
Commandiqg.    Never  Greece  such  heroes  sent, 
Kor  such  a  pow'r  in  multitude  to  war  i 
For  landed  recent  on  the  neighboring  shore 
Th*  Athenian  phalanx  opens  bixwd  in  sight 
Their  el<iutherian  banner.    They  advance 
Eight  thousand  men  at  arms ;  an  equal  force 
In  archers,  slingers,  missile-weaponM  sons 
Of  terrour  follow.     Round  her  naval  flag 
Already  four  bold  myriads  from  her  loins 
Ilad  Attica  enroll'd.    What  chiefs  preside  I 
Themistocles,  Xanthippus  in  remote. 
But  glorious  action ;  Aristides  here, 
Myronides  and  Cimon,  Clinias  sire 
Of  Alcibiades,  the  warrior  bard,  . 
Young  Pericles,  and  more  than' time  hath  seen 
Since  or  before,  in  arts  and  arms  renown'd. 

The  ancient  foe  of  Athens,  yet  averse 
Like  her  to  Xerxes,  Megara,  enroll'd 
Six  thousand  warriors.    From  ^gina  sail*d 
A  thousand.    Twice  sil  hundred,  phenix-like. 
Sprung  from  the  ashes  of  Platea  burnt, 
With  Arimnestus  march *d,  th'  intrepid  fnend 
Of  him,  whose  deeds  Thermopylae  resounds, 
Biomedon.     From  Thespia,  who  had  shar'd 
Platsea's  doom,  two  thousand  came  unarm*d, 
Unclad,  a  want  by  Attic  stores  supplied. 
Alcimedon  was  chief,  of  kindred  blood 
To  Dithyrambus ;  whom,  his  early  bloom 
For  Greece  devoting,  on  Melissa's  hill 
The  Muses  sing  and  weep.     Between  the  roots 
Of  tall  Cithsron,  and  the  Asopian  floods, 
The  army  rang'd.    The  Spartans  on  the  right 
One  wing  compos'd ;  the  men  of  Tegea  cbim'd 
The  left  in  prefrence  to  th*  Athenian  host. 
Contention  rose ;  Pausanias  sat  the  judge, 
Callicrates  and  Aemnestus  wise, 
His  two  assessor ;  thick  Laconian  ranks 
A  circle  form ;  when  Chileus  thus  asserts 
The  claim  of  Tegea :  <*  Spartans,  from  the  time. 
The  early  time,  that  Echemus,  our  king. 
In  single  combat  on  the  lis'ed  field 
O'erthrew  the  invader  Hyllus,  and  prescrv*d 
Unspoil'd  the  land  of  Pelops,  we  obtain'd 
From  all  her  sons  unanimous  this  post. 
Whene'er,  united  in  a  common  cause. 
They  march'd  to  battle.     Not  with  you  we  strive. 
Ye  men  of  Sparta,  at  your  choice  command 
In  either  wing;  the  other  we  reclaim 
From  Athens ;  brave  and  prosperous  we  have  join'd 
Our  banners  oft  with  yours;  our  deeds  you  know ; 
To  ours  superior  what  can  Athens  plead 
Of  recent  date,  or  ancient  ?  for  what  cause 
Should  we  our  just- prerogative  resign  ?" 

Then  Aristides  spake:  *'  Collected  here 
Are  half  the  Grecians  to  contend  in  arms 
With  barbarous  invaders,  not  in  words 
Each  witlr  the  other  for  precedence  vain. 
From  his  own  volume  let  the  tongue  of  Time, 
Not  mine,  proclaim  my  countrymen's  exploits 
In  early  ages.     In  his  course  he  views 
The  varying  face  of  Nature,  sea  to  land, 
lAud  tumM  to  sea,  proud  cities  sink  in  dust. 
The  low  exalted,  men  and  manners  change, 
From  fathers  brave  dcgen'rate  sons  prctcetid, 
And  vhrtnoas  children  from  ignoble  sires. 


What  we  are  now,  yon,  (Grecians,  must  decide 

At  this  important  d^His.    Judges,  flx 

On  Marathon  your  thoughts,  that  recent  8tag« 

Of  preservation  to  the  public  weal, 

Where  fifty  nations,  arm'd  to  conquer  Greece, 

We  unassisted  foil'd ;  more  fresh,  the  day 

Of  Salamis  recall.    Enough  of  words ; 

No  more  contention  for  the  name  of  rank ; 

The  bravest  stand  the  foremost  in  the  sight 

Of  gods  and  mortals.    As  to  you  is  meet. 

Determine,  Spartans;  at  your  will  arrange 

Th'  Athenians ;  they  acknowledge  you  the  chicfii 

Of  this  great  league,  for  gen'ral  safety  fram'd. 

Wherever  plac'd,  obedient  they  will  fight." 

The  sense  of  all  his  countrymen  he  breath 'd. 
Who  for  the  public  welfare  in  this  hour 
Their  all  relinquish,  and  their  very  pride 
A  victim  yield  to  virtue.    From  his  seat, 
Inspur'd  by  justice,  Aemnestus  rose : 

*'  Brave  as  they  are,  our  friends  of  Tegea  seent 
To  have  forgot  the  Marathonian  field. 
The  Salaminian  trophies ;  else  this  strifis 
Had  ne'er  alarm'd  tlie  congregated  host 
Of  states  so  various  and  remote."    As  brief 
Callicrates  subjoins  :  **  Not  less  our  friends 
Of  Tegea  seem  forgetful,  that  their  claim 
Within  the  isthmus  is  confin'd,  the  gift 
Of  part,  not  binding  universal  Greece." 

Athenian  moderation  had  before 
Won  ev'ry  Spartan ;  loud  they  sound  the  naxhit 
Of  Athens,  Athens,  whose  pretension  just 
The  general  confirms,  restoring  peace. 
So  in  a  chorus  full  the  manly  bass 
Directs  the  pow'r  of  harmony  to  float 
On  equal  pinions,  and  attune  the  air. 

Now  Sparta's  wide  encampment  on  the  right 
Was  form'd ;  sedate  and  silent  was  the  toil. 
As  is  the  concourse  of  industrious  ants. 
In  mute  attention  to  their  public  cares. 
Extending  thence,  successive  states  erect 
Their  standards.     On  the  left  their  num'rous  tentft 
Th'  Athenians  pitch.     In  labour  not  unlike 
The  buzzing  tenants  of  sonorous  hives, 
Loquacious  they  and  lively  cheer  the  field. 
Yet  regularly  heed  each  signal  giv*n 
By  staid  commanders.     Underneath  a  fringe 
Of  wood,  projecting  from  Ciths^ran's  side. 
Ascends  the  chief  pavilion.    Seated  there 
Is  Aristides  at  a  frugal  board. 
An  aged  menial  his  attendant  sole; 
But  from  the  tribes  selected,  round  him  watch 
An  hundred  youths,  whose  ctipkain  is  the  son 
Of  fam'd  MilUades.    The  neighboring  bed 
Of  pure  Asopus,  from  Cithsron's  founts. 
Refreshment  inexhaustible  contained. 
His  arms  th'  Athenian  patriot  in  his  tent 
Was  now  exploring,  when  he  hears  the  step 
Of  Aemnestus  ent' ring,  who  began:  [Gre<?cr, 

**  Most  wise  of  men  and  righteous,  whom  all 
Not  Athens  singly,  as  her  glory  claims. 
Grant  me  an  hour.     Laconian  laws,  thou  ksotr'st. 
Subordination  to  excess  enjoiiu 
I  am  obedient  to  the  man,  who  holds 
Supreme  command  by  office,  rank,  and  birth. 
While  thee  my  heart  confesses  and  admits 
My  sole  adviser.     Haughty  and  morose, 
0*er  uncommunicated  thoughts  will  brood 
Our  dark  Pausanias ;  I  may  often  want 
Thy  counsel ;  now  instn!ict  me.     Is  it  meet, 
We  cross  th'  Asopus  to  assail  the  foe^ 
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Or  wait  liis  comingV— "  Let  him  eome/'  replies 
The  Attic  sage ;  **  let  bold  invaders  court 
A  bottle,  not  th'  invaded,  who  must  watch 
Oocasioii*8  fSavour.    Present  in  thy  mind 
ReUio,  that  Greece  is  centered  in  this  host, 
Which  if  we  hazard  lightly  were  a  crime. 
The  offended  gods  with  fetters  would  chastise: 
Our  Attic  flame  to  sadden  onset  points. 
By  me  discouraged/*    Aemnestus  then : 

"  Know,  that  with  me  Callicrates  unites; 
Farewell ;  thy  wisdom  shall  direct  us  both/' 

The  San  was  set ;  th'  unoumherVl  eyes  of  Heafn 
Hiio  clouds  envelop^ ;  dusky  was  the  veil 
Of  oigbt,  not  sable ;  placid  was  the  air;  V 

The  low-ton*d  current  of  Asc^us  held 
No  other  motion  than  his  native  flow, 
Allaring  Aristides  in  a  walk 
Cootempiative  to  pace  the  stable  verge 
Attir'd  in  moss.     The  hostile  camp  h^  viewsy 
Which  by  Masistian  vigilance  and  art 
With  walls  of  wood  and  turrets  was  steur'd. 
For  this  the  groves  of  Jupiter  supreme 
On  Uypatus  were  spoiPd,  Teumessian  brows, 
Mesabius,  Fames,  were  uncovered  all. 
Square  was  tb'  enclosure,  ev'ry  face  emblaz'd 
With  order'd  lights.    Each  elevated  tent 
Of  princely  satrapsi  and,  surmounting  all, 
Maidonins,  thine,  from  coronets  of  lamps 
Shot  lustre,  softening  on  the  distant  edge 
Of  wide  Platsean  fields.    A  din  confus'd 
Proclaim^  barbarians  ;  silent  was  the  camp 
Of  Greece^    These  thoughts  the  spectacle  excites 
In  Aristides:  "  Slender  is  thy  bound, 
Asopus,  long  to  separate  such  hosts, 
Or  keep  thy  silver  wave  from  blood  unstained. 
Lord  of  Olympus  !  didst  thou  want  the  pow'r, 
Or,  boundless  pow'r  possessing,  want  the  will 
Thy  own  created  system  to  secure 
From  such  destruction  ?  Wherefore  on  this  plain 
Is  Europe  thus,  and  adverse  Asia  met 
For  human  carnage  ?  Natural  this  search. 
Yet  but  a  waste  of  reason.     Let  me  shun 
Vupnifitable  wanderings  o'er  the  land 
Obscure  of  trackless  mystery ;  to  see 
The  path  of  virtue  open  b  enough. 
^Vhate*er  the  cause  of  evil,  be,  who  knows 
Himself  not  partner  in  that  cause,  attains 
Euoagh  of  knowledge ;  all  the  rest  is  dream 
Of  fi:iisely-sty rd  ph ilosophy.     M y  task 
Is  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  Greece ; 
Be  active  there,  my  faculties,  and  lose 
Nor  time,  nor  thought."    Revisiting  his  tent, 
Scioas  call'd  apart  he  thus  instructs: 

"  Return,  discreet  and  faithful,  to  the  son 
Of  Neoeles ;  thy  own  observing  eye 
Will  prompt  thy  tongue ;  this  notice  sole  I  send. 
We  will  not  harry  to  a  geQ*ral  iight. 
Blesi  in  my  name  Timothea ;  bless  her  sons. 
Her  daughters;  nor,  good  man,  overlook  my  own.'* 

Sii  monthly  periods  of  the  solar  doitrse 
Were  now  complete  *,  intense  the  summer  glow'd. 
The  patient  Greeks  for  eight  successive  days 
F^ndure  the  insnltn  of  barbarian  horse 
Behind  their  lines ;  when  eager  to  his  friend 
Tbe  Persian  general ;  "  Best  belovM  of  men. 
Impart  thy  counsel.    Lo !  this  vaunted  race 
Lurk  in  their  trenches,  and  avoid  the  plain." 

To  him  Masistius :  "  I  have  mark'd  a  post 
Accessible  and  feeble  in  their  line. 
To  Be  thy  choicest  cavah^  commit^ 


I  at  the  hazard  of  my  life  will  gall,  [friend," 

Perhaps  may  force  that  quarter.** — "  Ah!     mf 

Mardonius  answer'd,  "  shall  thy  precious  Ufa 

Be  hazarded  ?  let  others  take  the  charge, 

Briareus,  Midias,  Tiridates  brave. 

Or  Mindarus ;  a  thousand  leaden  bold 

This  hofit  affords.  »  Masistius,  in  the  gloom 

Of  midpight  from  my  pillow  I  discem'd 

Thy  gracious  figure  on  a  steed  of  fire; 

Who  bore  thee  tap  to  Heaven,  where  sudden  folds 

Of  radiant  vapour  wrapp*d  thee  from  my  view. 

At  once  throughout  th'  innumerable  tents 

Their  hue  was  changed  to  black ;  Boeotia's  hill* 

And  caves  with  eiulatioo  from  the  camp 

Rebellow'd  round;  the  camels*  horses,  mules, 

DisBolvM  in  tears.    Let  Mithra*s  angry  beam 

Pierce  this  right  arm,  annihilate  my  strength. 

And  melt  my  courage  I  I  will  rest  content 

To  purchase  thus  the  safety  of  my  firiend." 

Masistius  answered :  "  Son  of  Gobryas,  learn^ 
That  he,  who  makes  familiar  to  his  mind 
The  certainty  of  death,  and  nobly  dares 
In  virtue's  clear  pursuit,  may  look  serene 
On  boding  dreams,  and  anguries  averse. 
No  sign,  but  honour,  he  requires;  he  wanti 
No  monitor,  but  duty.    An  attempt. 
My  observation  hath  maturely  weighed, 
Belongs  to  me;  to  others  less  informed 
I  will  not  leave  the  danger.*'    Quick  replies 
Disturbed  Mardonius,  while  at  friendship's  warmtk 
Ambition  melts,  and  honour  fills  his  breast: 

*'  O  !  worthier  far  than  frail  Mardonius,  take 
O'er  all  the  host  of  Xerxes  chief  command; 
Me  from  temptation,  him  from  danger  guard." 

Again  Masistius :  "  Son  of  Gobryas,  peace; 
My  ear  is  wounded.    Ever  dost  thou  sink 
Below  the  level  of  thy  worth  with  me. 
With  others  soar'st  too  high.  What  means  the  word 
Temptation }  what  this  danger  to  the  king }    • 

0  satrap  !  lifted  by  his  grace  so  high. 

Thou  hast  overwhelmed  Masistitis.     May  the  Ood 
Of  truth  and  justice  strengthen  in  thy  soul 
The  light  ingenuous,  which  so  much  reveals; 
That  sense  of  duty  may  suppress  a  thought, 

1  dare  not  clothe  in  language.     Still  in  mind 
The  parting  words  of  Artemisia  bear. 

Which  in  its  blameless  monyents  oft  thy  toogua 
Repeats  with  admiration.     *  Look,'  she  said, 
'  Look  only,  where  no  mystery  can  lurk. 
On  ev'ry  manly  duty.    Nothing  dark 
O'crshades  the  track  of  Virtue ;  plain  her  path  | 
But  Superetitiou,  chosen  for  a  guide, 
Misleads  the  best  and  wisest'     '<  Let  roe  add^ 
Worse  is  the  guide  Ambition,  which  misleads 
To  more  than  errour,  to  atrocious  acts." 

"  I  shall  despair,  Masistius.  if  thou  fall'st,** 
Rejoins  Mardonius.     *'  Must  Masistius  theu 
Consort  with  women,  shut  from  noble  deeds  ?'* 
Subjoins  the  virtuous  Persian.    **  Can  thy  Iijm4 
Thy  friendly  hand,  now  rivetted  in  mine. 
Of  my  degree,  and  dignity  of  birth 
Deprive  me,  or  obliterate  the  name 
With  all  its  lustre,  which  my  fathers  left 
Me  to  uphold  ?  Or  wouldst  thou,  if  impowV«l| 
Taint  my  firm  spirit  with  an  eunuch's  fear. 
Among  Uieir  feeble  train  my  rank  confine. 
My  strength  unnerve,  my  fortitude  debase  ? 
While  these  subsist  with  titles,  wealth,  and  state^ 
While,  as  I  pass,  the  crowding  myriads  shout, 
*  Here  comes  Miisiitittsl'  what  is  less  required 
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From  him,  tliaa  deeds  to  manifest  a  soul. 
Which  merits  such  distinction  ?  We  again 
This  day  will  meet,  Mardonius— bat  as  none 
Of  human  texture  can  the  flight  foresee 
Of  that  inevitable  dart,  which  soon 
Or  late  will  strike,  I  leave  these  words  behind. 
If,  blinded  still  bj  superBtition's  cloud, 
Thou  wilt  believe  me  in  this  hour  the  mark 
Of  fate,  retain  them,  as  my  d3ring  words : 
Ambition  curi> ;  let  virtue  be  thy  pride." 

They  separated  sad  j  Mardonins  still 
Foreboding  evil  to  his  uoble  friend, 
He  at  the  frailty  of  Mardonius  grieved. 

Masistius,  soon  collecting  round  his  tent 
The  prime  of  Pfttslan  cavalry,  bespake 
Their  captains  thus :  **  Your  steeds  and  arms  pre- 
pare ;  [shafts ; 
String  well  your  bows,  your  qoiven  store  with 
With  numerous  3av^ins  each  his  oourser  load. 
I  am  this  day  your  gen'ral ;  I  rely 
On  your  known  prowess ;  and  I  trust,  the  hand 
Of  Horomazes  will  conduct  you  back 
Victorious ;  but  remember,  that  the  brave 
In  life,  or  death,  accomplishing  their  part, 
Are  happy."    All,  rejoicing  in  a  chief 
Belov'd,  his  orders  sedulous  fulfil. 

In  arms,  more  splendid  than  for  Peleus*  son 
Th'  immortal  artist  forg'd,  Masistius  cas'd 
His  limbs  of  beauteous  frame,  and  manly  grace, 
To  match  that  hero,  whom  Scamander  saw 
With  Dardan  blood  imbru'd.    In  hue  of  snow 
His  horse,  of  all  Nisea's  breed  the  choice, 
Capsrison'd  in  rubies,  champs  the  gold. 
Which  rules  his  mouth ;  hh  animided  mane 
Tloata  o'er  the  bridle,  form*d  of  golden  braid. 

His  page  was  nigh,  that  youth  of  eastern  race. 
Whom  for  his  merit  pure  Melissa  gave 
To  this  benignant  satrap.    To  ascend  / 

His  gorgeous  seat  preparing,  thus  the  chief: 

"  If  I  return  a  conqueror  this  day. 
To  that  excelling  dame  who  made  thee  mine, 
Who  hath  en]arg*d  whate*er  of  wise  and  great. 
Of  just  and  temperate  I  to  nature  owe, 
Befin*d  my  manners,  and  my  purest  thoughts 
Exalted,  I  my  friendship  will  prolong 
In  gratitude  and  rev'rence ;  blessing  HeaVn, 
Which  thus  prefers  Masistius  to  extend 
Benevolence  to  virtue.     If  I  fall. 
Resume  with  her  the  happiest  lot  my  care 
Can  recommend,  Statirus.    Though  no  Greek, 
Her  pupil,  say,  in  offices  humane 
Hath  not  been  tardy ;  by  her  light  inspir*d. 
He  went  more  perfect  to  a  noble  grave. 
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While  thus  Masistius  for  the  field  prepar'd, 
At  sacrifice  amidst  the  difTrent  chiefs 
Pausanias  stood,  the  entrails  to  consult 
For  Heav'n's  direction.    Like  a  god  rever'd 
Among  the  Spartans,  was  an  augur  iam'd, 
Tisamenus.    The  Pythian  had  declared 
Him  first  of  prophets ;  he  the  rites  performs ; 
The  victim  open*d  he  inspects,  and  thus 
In  solemn  tone :  **  Hear,  Orecians,  and  obey  < 
The  will  of  Jove.    To  pass  th'  Asopian  flood 
Fori)ear.    With  Persian  fetters  in  her  hand 
HI  Fortune  seated  on  that  bank  I  see. 
On  this  the  laurePd  figure  of  Success.' 
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The  augur  ccftsM ;  when  tnddenly  in  iriew 
Th'  Asc^an  current,  ovcnwelling,  foams 
With  eastern  squadrons,  wading  through  the  folds. 
Bounds  in  the  van  BSasistius  on  a  steed. 
Whose  glisf  ning  hue  the  brightest  of  the  four 
Which  drew  th'  irradiate  axle  of  the  mom 
Might  scarce  outshine.    Erect  the  hero  sat. 
Firm  as  the  son  of  Dmae  by  Jove, 
When  his  strong  pinion*d  Pegasus  he  whcel'd 
Through  Mxhiojplian  air  from  death  to  gufrd 
Andromeda  his  love.     In  rapid  haste 
A  herald  greets  Pausanias:  "  From  the  mes 
Of  Megara  I  come.    A  {»ost  advaoc'd, 
The  most  obnoxious  in  the  Grecian  line 
To  harassing  asMuHs,  their  daily  toil 
With  unabating  firmness  long  has  held. 
Unwonted  numbers  of  barbarian  horse 
Now  sweep  the  field ;  a  rdnforcement  scnd^ 
Her  standard  else  will  Megara  withdraw." 

Pausanias  then,  alike  to  try  the  Greeks, 
And  save  his  Spartans,  answered :  "  Chiefs,  you  hear  ( 
Who  will  be  foremost  to  sustain  our  frieods?" 

Through  fear  the  dang*rous  senrice  is  declined 
By  many.    Indignatkm  to  behold 
No  Spartans  oflfer'd,  but  the  arduous  task 
Impos'd  on  others,  held  Oleander  mute; 
When  Aristides :  **  Herald,  swift  return, 
Athenian  aid  might  else  prevent  thy  speed." 

The  patriot  spake,  and  left  the  Greeks  amaz'd. 
Well  knowing  Athens  with  abhorrence  look'd 
On  Megan,  her  envkms,  ranc'rous  foe 
Of  ancient  date,  whom  now  she  flies  to  aid. 

Meantime  that  feeblest  statkm  of  the  camp 
Th*  impetuous  Asian  cavalry  surround* 
As  clouds,  impregnated  with  hail,  discharge 
llieir  stormy  burden  on  a  champaign  rich 
In  ripen*d  grain,  and  lay  the  crackling  cows 
Of  Ceres  prostrate ;  under  sheets  of  darts. 
With  anows  barb'd  and  javelins,  thus  whole  ranks 
Of  Megara,  by  wounds  or  death  o'erthrowUf 
Gasp  on  the  ground.    Alcathoos  expires^ 
The  blood  of  Nisus,  Megarensian  prince 
In  times  remote,  and  fabled  to  have  held 
His  fate  dependent  on  a  purple  hair 
Amidst  his  hoary  locks.    'Chat  vital  thread 
His  impiou»  daughter  sever'd,  blind  with  love 
For  Minos,  Cretan  king,  her  father's  foe. 
Masistius  piero'd  him ;  javdins  from  his  arm 
Incessant  flew;  on  heaps  of  nameless  dead 
He  laid  Evenus,  Lysicles,  the  youth 
Of  Cyparissus,  and  Cratander's  age. 
Distinguished  each  by  oflloe,  wealth,  or  birth, 
Or  martial  actions.     Beasts  of  chase  and  prey, 
The  wolf  and  hoar,  the  lion  and  the  stag, 
Within  .close  toils  imprison*d,  thus  become 
The  hunter's  mark.    The  signal  of  retreat 
Is  now  uplifted  by  the  hopeU^ss  chiefs ; 
When,  as  a  friendly  gale  with  stiff*ning  wings 
Repels  a  vessel,  driving  by  the  force 
Of  hoist'rous  currents  in  a  fetal  track 
To  bulge  on  rocks,  a  voluntary  band 
Of  men  at  arms,  and  bowmen,  Attic  all. 
Restrain  the  flight  of  Megara.    Expeit 
Their  shafts  they  level  at  the  Persian  steeds. 
Not  at  the  riders.    Soon  around  the  plain 
Th'  ungovem'd  animals  disperse,  enrag'd 
By  galling  wounds.    Olympiodorus,  chief 
Among  the  light  auxiliars,  on  the  lists 
Of  Pisa  just  Hellanodics  had  erown'd. 
The  first  of  Greeks  in  archery.    He  stands 
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TelaiiMBMni  Teticer  on  the  moond 
Of  Atreos'  aon,  where  Fate's  unerring  hand  [dead 
Had  ftrung  the  bow  which  heap'd  with  Phrygian 
Th'  empurpled  Ibaw,  while  Ajax  swung  ahroad 
The  ser'o.leld  shield  te  guard  a  brother's  skill. 
Still  in  the  field  Masistias,  who  observed 
The  actire  areher,  from  his  lofty  seat 
Against  him  whirls  a  javelin.    Cimon  near 
Receives  the  bluaied  weapon  on  the  boss 
Of  his  huge  backler.  ^  His  vindictive  bow 
Olympiodonis  bends;  the  rapid  shaft 
Fall  in  the  ferehead  of  the  gen*nras  steed 
He  lodges  deep.    The  high  Nisaan  blood 
Boils  ia  its  channels  through  tormenting  pain ; 
Erect  the  oooner  paws  in  air,  and  hurls 
In  wvithiag  agitation  liom  his  back 
Th'  iUuatrious  rider  on  the  plain  supine. 
Against  him  rush  th'  Athenians ;  on  his  feet 
They  find  him  brandbhing  bis  sabre  keen. 
With  his  firm  shield  a  bulwark  to  bis  breast, 
like  one  of  those  earth-sprung  in  radiant  arms, 
Whom  the  Cadmean  dragon'k  fruitful  jaws, 
Or  Golchian  serpents  teeth,  produced.    Anail'd 
On  ev'ry  side^  his  fortitude  augments 
With  danger.    Down  to  Pluto's  realm  he  sends 
Iphicrates  and  Eurytns,  who  drank 
Callinrfaoe's  fountain  ;  Amynander,  bom 
On  smooth  Ilissns,  and  three  gallant  youths 
Of  Marathoiu    His  cuirass  strong  withstands 
Repeated  bk>ws;  onwoonded,  buto'eroome 
By  unremitted  labour,  on  his  knees, 
like  some  proud  structure  half  o'eithnmn  by  time, 
He  sinks  at  last.    Brave  Cimon  hastes  to  save 
A  foe  so  noble  in  his  deeds,  in  port 
Beyond  a  moctal;  when  a  vulgar  sword 
That  moment  thowgh  the  vizor  of  his  helm 
Transfiz'd  the  brsan,  so  eiquisitely  form'd. 
The  seat  of  purest  sentiment  and  thought 
His  fhune,  in  ruin  beauteous  still  and  great* 
The  fetal  stroke  laid  low.    An  earthquake  thus 
Shook  from  his  base  that  wonder  of  the  world, 
The  Colossean  deity  of  Rhodes. 

Of  danger  all  unheeding,  by  his  lord 
Statins  kneePd,  and  o'er  his  bosom  spread 
His  palois  in  anguish.    Timely  to  protect 
The  gentle  youth  ingenuous  Cimon  came. 
While  thus  the  gasping  satrap  breath'd  his  last: 

**  Farewell,  thou  faithful—Bid  Mardonius  think 
How  brief  are  life's  eiqoymentB — ^Virtue  lives 
Through  all  eternity— By  virtue  eam'd, 
Praise  too  is  long— Melissa— gr^t  me  thine." 

In  death,  resembling  sweetest  sleep,  his  eyes 
Sereaelj  drop  their  curtains,  and  the  soul 
Flies  to  th'  eternal  mansions  of  the  just. 
Within  the  trenches  Cimon*- straight  commands 
To  lodge  the  cone ;  when  lo !  another  cloud 
Of  Eaateni  squadrons,  Mindarus  their  chief. 
Who,  o'er  the  stream  detach'd  with  numbers  vew. 
Not  finding  great  Masistius,  rous'd  afresh 
The  storm  of  onset.    Dreadful  was  the  shoe'. 
Of  these,  attempting  to  redeem,  of  those, 
Who  held  the  body;  but  the  Attic  spears 
Break  in  the  chests  of  fiery  steeds,  which  press 
With  vk)lence  unyielding,  and  the  ranks 
In  front  disarm.    The  arobers  have  dischaig'd 
Their  quiverk     Now  had  Mindarus  aoquir'd 
Undying  glory,  and  the  Greeks  resign'd 
The  long-contested  prize,  when  threat'ning  shouts. 
Of  difTtrent  Grecians,  pouring  from  the  camp» 
Alarm  the  eastern  chief.    Cleander  here 
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With  ail  Troezenfe,  Arimnestui  there, 

Diomedon's  bold  successor  in  arms. 

With  his  Plat-awns,  and  the  Thespian  bmire, 

Alcimedon,  assail  the  Persian  fianks. 

So  two  hoaise  torrents  opposite  descend 

From  hills,  where  recent  thunder-stonns  have  burst ; 

In  the  mid-vale  the  dashing  waters  meet 

To  overwhelm  the  peasant's  hopes  and  toil. 

Mjrronides  and  .£schylus  in  sight. 

Each  with  his  formidable  phalanx  moves; 

Th'  encampment  whole  is  arming.   From  the  fight 

His  mangled  cavalry  the  Persian  calls. 

In  eager  quest  of  refuge  in  their  lines 

Beyond  Asopus,  through  surrounding  foes 

The  coursers  vault  like  swimmers,  who  fonake 

A  found'ring  vessel,  a|id  with  buoyant  strength 

Bound  through  the  surge  for  safiety  on  the  l^ach. 

Triumphant  in  their  camp  the  Greeks  replace 
Their  standards ;  thither  Cimon*s  gcn'rous  care 
TVansports  Masistius.    Eager  to  behold 
A  prize  so  noble,  curious  throngs  on  throngs 
Press  in  disorder;  each  his  station  leaves ; 
Confusion  reignL    llae  genVal  host  to  arms 
Pausanias  sternly  vigilaqt  commands, 
And  next  provides  a  .chariot  to  display. 
Throughout  th'  extensive  lines,  th*  illustrious  dead. 
In  magnitude  and  beauty  late  the  pride 
Of  Nature's  study'd  workmanship.    His  limbs 
The  hand  of  Cimon  tenderly  compos'd. 
As  would  a  brother  to  a  brother's  corsQ. 
Masistius  fill'd  the  chariot ;  on  his  knees 
Statirus  held,  and  water'd  with  hisjteais 
The  fece  mi^estic,  not  by  death  deformed. 
Pale,  but  with  features  mild,  which  still  ntain'd 
Attractive  sweetness  to  endear  the  sight. 

First  op  the  right  through  Lacedaaion's  range 
The  spectacle  is  carried ;  silence  there 
Prevails ;  the  Spartan  citizen  no  sign 
Of  triumph  shows,  subordinate  to  law. 
Which  disciplined  his  passions.    Tow'rds  the  left, 
Through  exultation  loud  of  other  Greeks, 
The  awful  car  at  length  to  Attic  ranks 
Brings  their  own  prize,  by  Aristides  met ; 
There  silence  too,  in  rev'reoce  of  their  chie^ 
Is  universaL    He  prepares  to  speak  ; 
But  first  the  mighty  ralics  he  surrejrs. 
He  feels  like  Jove,  contemplating  the  pure, 
The  gen'rous,  brave  Sarpedon,  as  he  lay 
In  Doith's  cold  arms,  when  swift  th'  almighty  sire 
Decreed  that  Morpheus,  gentlest  of  the  gods, 
Shpuld  waft  to  Lycia's  realm  the  royal  clay, . 
From  pious  friends  and  subjects  to  obtain 
The  ritQS  of  splendid  sepulture.    Complete 
Was  now  the  solemn  pause ;  to  list'ning  ears 
Thus  Aristides  vents  his  godlike  soul :  . 

*'  Here  close  your  triumph,  Grecians,  nor  JMOVoke 
The  jealous  pow'rs  who  mark  for  chosiBn  wrath. 
0*er-weening  pride.    Though  auguring  success 
From  this  great  8atrap*s  fell,  revere  his  day; 
Such  rev'rence  all  of  mortal  mould  will  need. 
All  soon,  or  late.    If  comeliness  and  strength. 
If  gracious  manners,  and  a  mind  humane. 
If  worth  and  wisdom  could  avoid  the  grave^ 
You  had  not  seen  this  tow'r  of  Asia  fell. 
Yet  there  is  left  attainable  by  man. 
What  may  survive  the  grave  ;  it  is  the  faoie 
Of  gen'rous  actions ;  this  do  you  attain* 
I  in  Psittalia's  isle  this  Persian  knew 
Brave  Medcm's  prize;  bis  captive  hands  weifted ; 
To  him  our  hospitable  fiiith  we  pledgM^ 
M 
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Through  whom  Phcebean  Timon  was  ndeem'd. 

With  Haliartus,  on  Eubcea's  fields 

To  signalize  their  swords*    On  CEta's  hill 

In  him  the  daughter  of  Oileus  found 

A  spotless  guardian.    Let  his  corse  and  armsy 

Thy  acquisition,  Cimon,  be  resign'd 

To  piety  ;  a  herald  shall  attend 

Thy  steps ;  remove  him  to  his  native  friends. 

Let  Xerxes  hear>  let  fierce  Mardonius  see. 

How  much  barbarians  difier  from  the  Greeks.** 

Minerva*s  tribes,  approving,  hear  the  words 
Of  clemency  and  pity.    Cimon  mounts 
Hie  iun'ral  car ;  attentiye  and  composed, 
Like  Maia's  son  commission^  from  the  skies 
By  his  eternal  sire,  the  warrior  hears 
The  full  instructions  of  his  patron  chief. 
Th'  Asopian  stream  he  fords  to  Asia's  tents, 
Whence  issue  wailing  multitudes,  who  rend 
The  air  with  ^ulation$  while  the  wheels 
Before  Mardonius  stop  their  sc^mn  roll. 
He  rives  his  mantle,  and  defiles  with  dust 
Hiasplendid  head.    Not  more  the  destin'd  king 
Of  Jud^  moum'd  the  virtuous  heir  of  Saul, 
Mow'd  down  in  battle  by  Philisttan  strongth 
On  GDboa's  heights ;  nor  melted  more  in  grief 
'  O'er  Absalom's  fair  locks,  too  much  endear'd 
To  blind  parental  fondness.    From  the  car 
Descending,  Cimon  spake :  "  Lo !  Persian  chief, 
^e  just  Athenian,  Aristides,  sends 
These  relics,  which  he  honours,  to  partake 
Of  sepulture,  as  eastern  rites  ordain." 

"  Then  art  thou  falPn,  too  confident,"  exclaims 
Mardonius,  "  too  unmindful  of  my  love, 
And  anxious  warnings !  Mithra,  veil  thy  face 
In  clouds !  In  tears  of  blood,  thou  sky,  dissolve  I 
Earth  groan,  and  genVal  nature  join  in  woe ! 
The  tallest  eedar  of  the  orient  groves 
Lies  prostrate— Destiny  malign !  I  brave 
Thy  further  malice — Blasted  to  the  root 
Is  all  my  joy."    Here  sorrow  elos*d  his  lips. 
As  frozen  dead  by  wintry  gusts  he  stood. 
Devoid  of  motion ;  Mindarus  was  nigh. 
Whose  interposing  prudence  thus  was  heard ; 

"  O  chief  of  nations  numberless!  who  stand 
Spectators  round,  and  watch  thy  lightest  look, 
Ck>nfine  thy  anguish ;  in  their  sight  revere 
Thyself  J  regard  this  messenger  benign 
From  Aristides,  and  thy  native  sense 
Of  obligation  rouse."    Mardonius  then, 
As  from  a  trance :  "  I  hear  thee,  and  approve. 
My  gentle  kinsman.    This  returning  car, 
With  purest,  gold,  and  costly  vesture  pil'd, 
Shall  bear  the  copious  tribute  of  my  thanks 
To  Aristides;  whom  extoll'd  to  Heav'n 
By  excellent  Masistius  oft  my  soul 
Hath  heard,  the  righteous  by  the  righteous  prais'd." 

Now  Cimon  interposed:  **  That  man  extoll'd 
Thou  dost  not,  Persian,  lib*ral  as  thou  art, 
Mean  to  ofiiend ;  thy  presents  then  withhold. 
In  poverty  more  glorious  than  in  wealth  . 
The  wealthiest,  Aristides  frowns  at  gold. 
No  costly  vestures  decorate  his  frame, 
Itself  divme ;  the  very  arms  he  wears, 
The  sole  possession  of  that  spotless  man, 
All  ornament  reject ;  he  oqiy  boasts 
The  sharpest  sword,  the  weightiest  spear  andshield." 

**  Ha  !  must  I  pass  unthankful  in  the  sight 
Of  one,  Masistius  lov»d?"  the  chief  reply'd. 

"  No,*'  answer'd  quick  th»  Athenian;  "from  his 
Take  down  Leonidas.*'    A  itedfatt  look        [cross 


Mardonius  fix'd  on  Cimoo :  **  Hist  request, 
O  Greek !  is  big  with  danger  to  my  head, 
Which  I  will  hazard,  since  the  only  price 
Set  on  the  precious  rolics  thou  restor'st" 

This  said,  he  orders  to  his  tent  the  corse ; 
There  on  the  olay-cold  boaom  of  his  friend 
Thus  plaintive  hangs :  **  FallHi  pillar  of  my  hopei, 
What  is  Mardonius,  wanting  thy  support? 
Thou  arm  of  strength,  lor  ever  are  unbiac*d 
Thy  nerves!   Enlighten'd  mind,  where  prudence 

dwelt, 
Heart  purify'd  by  honour,  you  have  left 
Mardonius  helpless  $  left  him  to  himself, 
To  his  own  passions,  which  thy  counsel  tam^d ! 
The  dang*rons  paths  of  erroar  I  shall  tread 
Without  thy  gfuidanee !  Shame,  defeat,  and  death, 
Frown  in  thy  wounds  ill-boding'-yet  thy  look 
Not  fate  itself  of  gentleness  deprives. 
By  Heaven  a  work!  shall  mourn  thee*'— -Loud  he 

calls; 
Which  Mindarus  obeys.    To  him  the  chief: 

**  Thou  too  didst  love  Masistius~-Fly,  produm 
A  general  lamentaiion  through  the  camp; 
Let  all  Boeotia  sound  Masistius  lost. 
O  verify'd  too  cleariy,  boding  dream 
Of  mine,  by  him  so  fatally  despts'd ! 
See  ev*ry  head  dismantled  of  its  hair, 
The  soldiers,  women,  eunuchs ;  of  his  mane 
See  ^v*ry  steed,  the  mule,  and  camel  shorn. 

0  that  the  echo  of  our  jpief  might  pass 
The  Hellespont  to  Asia !  that  her  loss 
Through  all  her  cities,  through  her  vales,  end 

streams. 
Beyond  the  banks  of  Ganges  might  be  told  !** 

As  Mindarus  departs,  the  Theban  chief 
Approaches  Leontiades,  who  spake : 

*'  If  there  be  one,  O  gen'ral,  can  replace 
Masistius  wise,  that  prodigy  is  found, 
Elean  Hegesistratus,  of  seers 
The  noQst  renown'd.    His  penetrating  mind 
Can  from  the  victim  slain,  or  mystic  flight 
Of  birds,  foresee  the  dark  events  of  time; 
InvetYate  foe  to  Sparta,  sore  with  wrongs, 
He  comes  thy  servant.*' — "  Opportune  he  comes," 
Replies  Mardonius.    "  In  the  rites  of  Greece 
Ten  hecatombs,  before  the  Sun  descends, 
Shall  to  Masistius  bleed  an  ofTring  high. 

1  will  engage  this  aug^r  at  a  price 
Beyond  his  wishes;  let  his  skill  decide, 
When  to  give  battle,  and  avenge  my  friend* 
Collect  your  Grecian  artists ;  instant  build 
A  cenotaph  in  your  Dircsean  grove, 

Where  that  pure  fountain  trills  a  mournful  note. 
There  shall  Masistius  in  his  name  survive 
Among  the  Greeks ;  his  last  remains,  embalmed, 
Among  his  fathers  shall  in  Susa  rest.'* 

The  Theban  goes.     Statirus  next  appears; 
Th*  afflicted  hero  greets  the  weeping  youth : 

«  Ah !  poor  Statirus !  thou  hast  lost  thy  kird, 
I  lost  my  friefid,  her  bulwark  Asia  lost. 
The  sacred  clay  to  Artamanes  bear. 
Left  in  Trachinis  chief.     His  pious  love 
(Who  did  not  love  Masistius?)  will  convey 
To  distant  Sestos  his  embalm'd  remains. 
Thence  o'er  the  narrow  Hellespont,  to  reach 
His  native  Asia,  and  his  father's  tomb. 
How  did  he  fall,  Statirus  ?  Did  he  send 
To  me  no  counsel  from  his  dying  lips  }*' 

"  These,"  in  a  sigh  the  faithful  page  began, 
'<  Were  his  last  accents.    <  Let  Mardonius  think 
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Row  brief  are  life's  eajoyiiientB.    Vhrtiie  li^ei 
Tliroagb  all  eternity.    By  virtue  emrn'd 
?nm  too  is  long— Melini,  grant  me  thine'.*' 
"  Commend  me  to  Melissa,*'  starting,  spake 
IV  mn  of  Gobryas.    "  From  the  shameful  cross 
BnI  Artamanes  in  her  presence  free 
Leanidas  the  Spaitan.    Now  peHona 
Another  act  of  duty  to  thy  lord ; 
Deqnil  my  head  of  all  its  curling  (Hide; 
Sfight  sacrifice  to  giief— but  ev'ry  limb, 
Lopt  from  this  body,  and  its  mangled  flesh 
Shall  in  the  dust  be  scattered,  ere  I  quit 
My  chase  of  great  revenge."    Concluding  heie^ 
He  ilxidei  impetuous  lihe  a  stately  ram, 
Loid  of  the  flock  new-shorn.    His  giant  guard 
fiidose  him  loond ;  th*  innumerable  host 
Attend  him,  all  divested  of  thdr  hair, 
hi  bowling  anguish  to  an  altar  huge. 
By  hasty  hands  constructed.    Veep  the  earth 
Around  is  hoUow'd,  deep  is  drench'd  with  blood. 
Ten  hnmlred  sable  victims  heap  the  ground. 

Mow  general  silence  reigns,  as  o^er  the  main 
fa  winter,  when  Halcyon^  laments 
Her  Cejx  lost,  and  JBolus,  her  sire; 
By  pity  softenM,  all  the  air  is  calm, 
WhOe  she  sits  brooding  on  her  watry  nest 
Amidst  a  doud  of  fnu^ncense  the  priest 
Of  Elis,  Hegesistratus,  performs 
The  rites  of  divination ;  awful  thus 
At  length  unfolds  the  mysteries  of  time: 

**  Hear,  all  ye  nations;  great  Mardonius,  hear; 
Th*  Asopian  channel  is  the  line  of  iate ; 
The  host,  which  passes,  foils ;  success  will  crown 
Th*  assaO'd ;  th*  assailant  is  to  slaughter  doomed.'* 

The  multitude,  disconrag'd  by  the  death 
Of  their  belov'd  Masistios,  hear  in  joy ; 
Not  so  Mardonius  at  revenge  delayed. 
Inaction  aggravates  his  pain ;  his  tent 
Bccdves  him.    SoUtary  there,  like  Night 
Withm  her  cavern,  thus  he  foeds  bis  grief : 

" '  Ambition  curb ;  let  virtue  be  thy  pride.' 
So  spake  Bfasistius,  when  we  parted  last 
To  meet  no  more— >I  feel  ambition  cold, 
BennmbM  by  sorrow-—'.  Let  Mardonius  think. 
How  brief  are  life's  enjoyments ;'  so  thy  fate. 
Dear  friend,  evinces— life  itself  u  short ; 
Itsjoys  are  shorter;  yet  the  scanty  span 
Advenity  can  lengthen,  till  we  loatl^ 
If,  on  the  brilliant  throne  of  Xerxes  plac'd, 
I  held  the  orient  and  Hesperian  %orlds 
My  vattals,  could  the  millions  in  my  host 
Compel  the  adamantine  gate  of  death 
To  render  back  my  fnend?  O  tortur'd  heart ! 
Which  buniM  with  friendship,  of  thy  gen'roos  flame 
Th*  inestimable  object  is  no  more. 
What  then  is  greatnen?  What  th'  imperial  robe, 
The  ifiadem  and  sceptre?  Gould  you  fill 
The  void,  his  endless  absence  hath  produced 
In  my  sad  bosom  ?  Were  ye  mme  how  vain 
The  acquisition,  which  my  grief  would  loathe. 
And,  wak*d  by  grief,  let  honour  timely  shun, 
lett  from  his  grave  Masistius  should  arise 
To  shake  ray  pillow  with  his  nightly  curse. 
Not  hecatombs  on  hecatombs  ci  bulls 
Heaped  on  his  manes,  not  the  votive  hair, 
Nor  fon'ral  momi  of  nations,  could  avail 
To  moderate  his  ire ;  nor  all  the  pow'r 
Of  empires  join'd  to  empires  guard  my  sleep.*' 
At  length  he  sinks  in  slumi^,  not  composed. 
But  wanden  rertJes  through  the  wild  of  dreams. 
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Eaz  thus  each  augur  in  the  diCrent  camps 
Unmann'd  the  soldier  by  religious  dread, 
Eoboea's  coast  Sicinus  had  regain*d. 
That  peopled  island's  force  of  ships  and  arms 
Themntocles  had  muster'd.    Oreus  held 
The  ready  chief,  expectii^  weighty  news 
Fkom  Aristides,  which  Sicinus  swift 
Imparts.    To  him  Themistocles :  **  My  flr^end, 
I  ask  no  more;  the  assembled  host  of  Greece 
Hath  fiz*d  Mardonius  on  th*  Asopian  verge 5 
A  hasty  conflict  Aristides  shuns  ; 
Then  shall  tbe  blow,  1  meditate,  be  struck. 
Ere  thy  reverted  passage  can  transmit 
To  him  my  greetings.    Stay  and  see  my  oars 
For  infomoos  Thessalia  dash  the  waves ; 
Her  Aleuadian  race  of  tyrants  foul. 
Friends  to  barbarians,  traitors  to  the  Greeks, 
Shall  feel  my  scourge.    Her  plenty  I  will  bar 
Against  Mardonius ;  famine  shall  invade 
His  tents,  and  force  him  to  unequal  fight" 

He  gives  command ;  the  signal  b  uprear'd 
For  embarkation.    All  Euboea  poun 
Her  sons  aboard,  and  loads  tbe  groaning  decks. 
From  his  Cleora  Hyacinthus  parts, 
Brave  Haliartns  from  his  new-espous'd 
Acanthi    Lo !  each  female  seeks  the  beach, 
^Mctatress  eager  of  th'  alluring  man. 
Whose  artfol  eye  could  summon  ev'ry  grace 
To  fascinate  both  sexes,  and  his  wiles 
Arm  with  enchantment.    Beauteous  and  august 
Like  Cybel^  prime  goddess,  turret-crown'd. 
Source  of  th'  ethereal  race,  his  consort  lifts 
Above  the  rest  her  countenance  sublime. 
By  her  own  offiqpring,  and  the  pledges  dear 
Of  Aristides,  which  her  hand  receiv'd 
At  Salamis,  and  cherisb'd  like  her  own. 
She  stands  encircled,  her  embarking  lord 
Accosting  thus :  **  Unfavourable  winds, 
Or  Fortune's  frown,  I  fear  not.    All  the  gods 
Of  earth  and  ocean,  who  delighted  view 
llie  virtuous  brave,  contending  for  thehr  laws 
With  lawless  tyrants,  will  combine  to  bless 
Themistocles  and  Aristides  link*d 
In  harmony  of  counsels.    See,  dear  lord. 
His  and  thy  children  interweave  their  hands ; 
Thy  sure  success  I  augur  from  theb  smiles." 

"  I  from  Timothea's,**  pUantly  replies 
The  parting  chief.    "  This  union  b  thy  work ; 
Thinebe  the  praise  fkom  thankful  Greece  preserv'd.'* 

He  said,  alnd  lightly  to  his  vessel  pass'd; 
While  ev'ry  sail  was  op'nmg  to  the  wind. 

Euboea,  where  she  fronts  the  Malian  shore, 
Beneath  a  promontory's  quiet  lee 
Protects  the  fleet  benighted.    Here  the  soq 
Of  Neocles  aboard  his  galley  calls 
His  pupil  Hyacinthus,  whom  he  thus 
Instructs :  "  Young  hero,  since  Oeora's  love 
Could  not  detain  thee  from  the  lists  of  liBuae, 
Fame  thou  shalt  win.    Thessalia's  nearest  bounds 
I  from  Spercheos  in  TrachinisB's  bay 
Mean  to  invade.    Nicanor  and  thyself 
With  your  Carystian  force,  Nearohos  brave 
With  his  Chalcidians,  must  a  distant  course 
To  PotidsM  take,  whose  valiant  race 
The  winter  siege  of  great  Masistius  fbil'd. 
Forewara'd  by  due  intelligence  from  me,   [mouth 
They  will  augment  your  numbeii.    Thnmgb  th« 
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X>f  fam*d  Enipem,  Potid«Ban  zea\ 

Will  gii'tde  your  helms  to  rich  Larisu's  walla, 

Thessalia's  helpleas  capital,  whose  youth 

Attend  MardoQius.    Land,  and  bum  th*  abode 

Of  Aleuadian  Thorax,  who  conducts 

The  foe  til  roaph  Greece.  O'er  all  the  region  spread ; 

Where*er  thou  see^t  an  Aleuadian  roof, 

The  residence  of  traitors  hurl  to  earth  ; 

The  docks  and  herds  firom  ev'ry  pasture  sweep, 

From  ev'ry  stoi;e  th'  accumulated  grain, 

Support  of  Asia's  myriads.    6  \  recall 

Thy  late  achievement?  on  the  bloody  fields 

Of  Chalcis,  and  gf  Oire^s.    They,  who  brav*d 

Thy  nature  coast,  of  Demonax  the  friends, 

Now  in  their  own  Thessalia  lie  thy  spoil ; 

On  their  wide  ruins  build  thee  trophies  new.** 

Commission'd  thus,  the  animated  youth 
With  each  Carystian,  each  Chalcidic  prow. 
By  morning  sails.    Three  days  the  Attic  chief, 
Skreen*d  in  a  harbour  nigh  Gensum*s  point. 
Rests  on  his  anchors.    So,  by  thickets  hid 
In  fell  Hyrcania,  nurse  of  rav'nous  broods. 
The  tiger  lurks,  and  meditates  unseen 
A  sudden  sally  on  his  heedless  prey. 

The  fourth  gay  dawn  with  freshening  breezes  curls 
The'  Malian'waters.     In  barbaric  flags 
The  wily  chief  apparelling  his  masts 
Fallacious,  ere  the  horipsontal  Sun 
Coucfa'd  on  the  ocean,  ftJIs  with  hostile  prows 
The  wide  Sperchean  mouth.     Along  the  vales 
Innumerable  c^rnag^  display 
The  plenty  huge  for  Asia's  camp  amass'd. 
Th^  encircling  mountains  all  th^r  echoes  blend 
In  one  continu'd  sound  with  bleating  flocks, 
With  bellowing  herds,  and  dissonant  uproar 
Of  their  conductors ;  whom  Thessalia' sent. 
Whom  all  the  extent  of  Thracia,  and  the  realm 
Of  Amarantha's  lord.    Th'  affrighted  hiyds 
I>esert  th^ir  charge.   Trachini»'s  neighboring  gates 
With  fugKlves  are  throng'd.     Lo!  Cleou' plants 
His  bold  Eretrian  banners  on  the  strand ; 
The  Styrians  form ;  Eudemus  bounds  ashore, 
Genestians  follow ;  then  auxiliars  new. 
The  subjects  late  of  Demonax-;  the  troops 
Of  Lociian  Medon,  Delphian  Timon  land, 
Themistocles  ^e  last ;  whose  chosen  guard 
Of  fifty  Attic,  fifty  Spartan  youtiis. 
Still  s^ulous  and  faithful  close  t^e  rear. 

They  reach'd  in  order'd  march  TVachinian  walif, 
Whose  gates  undos'd.    Majestical  advanc'd 
A  form  rever'd  by  universal  Greece, 
Prai8*d  by  each  tongue,  by  ev'ry  eye  admired, 
The  Oilean  priestess  of  th'  immortal  Nine, 
The  goddess-like  Melissa.    Medon  swift, 
With  Haliartus,  met  her  sacred  step. 
Her  name  divu]g*d  from  ev'ry  station  caH 'd 
The  gaeing  cfiidis,  Themistocles  the  first ; 
Whom,  Ijy  kfit  brother  pointed  out  to  view. 
She  thus  addfess'd  i  "  Themistocles,  give  ear. 
And  thou,  O  Medon,  whom,  a  stranger  long 
To  my  desiring  eyeis,  ibey  see  restored. 
Well  may  yoil  wonder,  that  a  hostile  fort 
Melissa's  hapd  delivers  to  your  pow'r. 
There  is  a  Persian  worthy  to  be  rank'd 
Among  the  first  of  Greciw^    Just,  humane. 
Thy  captive,  Medon,  amply  hath  discbafg'd 
H's  price  of  ransom.    Nine  revolving  moons 
Beheld  Masistius  guardian  of  my  hill 
In  parity  of  rev'rence  to  my  fane, 
My  person,  my  dependeots.    I  foiBOOk 


At  Amarantha*s  suit  my  old  0bode ; 

A  virtuous  princess  frotai  a  sickly  couch  " 

My  care  hath  rais'd,  Sandauc^,  in  those  walls 

Long  resident  with  me.    Two  days  are  past 

Since  Artamanes,  governing  these  tracts. 

Heard  of  a  navy  on  Thessalia's  coast. 

And  with  his  force,  though  slender,  took  the  field 

To  guard  Larissa.    Your  descent  unmans 

The  few  remaining  Persians  in  the  fort ; 

All  with  Sandauc^  and  her  children  flew 

To  my  protection  ;  mercy  to  obtain 

Became  my  charge;  her  terrours  will  disperse. 

Soon  as  she  knows  Themistocles  is  nigh." 

The  army  halts.    Trachinise's  gates  admit 
Cecropia's  hero^  Medon,  and  the  son 
Of  Lygdamis.    Sandauo^  they  approach^ 
Sandaucd  late  in  ooavalesoent  charms 
Fresh  as  a  May*blown  rose,  by  pallid  fear 
Now  languid  as  a  lily  beat  with  rain. 
Till  she  discovers  with  transported  looks 
Her  Salaminian  guardian ;  then  the  warmth 
Of  gpratitude,  redoubling  aJI  her  bloom, 
Before  him  throws  her  prostrate.    To  him  ran 
The  recollecting  children,  who  embrace 
Their  benefactor's  knees.    She  thus  unfokts 
Her  lips,  whose  timeful  exclamation  ehama : 

**  O,  my  protector"*- Interposing  swift. 
His  ready  hand  uplifts  her  from  the  ground. 

*'  Do  not  disgrace  me,  thou  excelling  fair,** 
He  said ;  **  to  leave  such  beauty  thus  depress'd 
Would  derogate  from  manhood.'*    She  replies : 

*'  Forbear  to  think  my  present  capdre  lot 
Hath  humbled  thus  Sandauc^    No,  the  weight 
Of  obligation  past,  my  rescu'd  babes 
In  Salamis,  myself  from  horrour  savM, 
Have  bent  my  thankfhl  knee.    No  fears  debase 
My  bosom  now ;  Themistocles  I  see. 
In  him  a  known  preserver."    Melting  by, 
Melissa,  Medon,  HaliAtus,  shed 
The  tend'rest  dews  of  sympathy.    In  look 
Compassionate,  but  calm,  the  chief  rejoins : 

"  Suggest  thy  wishes,  princess,  and  command 
My  full  compliance."    She  these  accents  sighs : 

*'  Ye  gen'rous  men,  what  pity  is  not  due 
To  eastern  women !  Prize,  ye  Grecian  dames. 
Your  envy'd  state.    When  your  intrepid  lords 
In  arms  contend  with  danger  on  the  plain. 
You  in  domestic  peace  are  left  behind 
Among  your  lettered  progeny,  to  form 
Their  ductile  minds,  and  exercise  your  skill 
In  arts  of  elegance  and  use.    Alas ! 
Our  wretched  race,  in  ignorance  and  sloth 
By  Asia  nurtur'd,  like  a  captive  train. 
In  wheeling  dungeons  with  our  infants  clos'd. 
Must  wait  th*  event  of  some  tremendotfs  hoar. 
Which,  linpropitious,  leaves  us  on  the  field 
A  spoil  of  war.    What  myriads  of  my  sex 
From  Greece  to  distant  Hellespont  bestrew 
The  ways,  and  whiten  with  their  bleaching  bones 
The  Thracian  wilds  !  Spercheos  views  the  tomb 
Of  Ariana,  hapless  sister,  laid 
In  foreign  mould !  My  portion  of  distress 
You  know,  benignant  guardians,  who  aasuag'd 
My  suff*ring8.    Then  to  quit  the  direful  scene. 
Revisiting  my  native  soil,  to  rest 
AuKNig  my  children,  and  instruct  their  youth. 
As  kind  Melissa  hath  instnicted  mine, 
Were  sure  no  wish  immoderate  or  vague. 
But  Artamanes" — ^Blushing,  trembling,  here 
Sfaie  paused.  Melissa  takes  the  word:  «  Sweet  fiiend. 
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Let  vice,  BOt  Tirtile  blvsb.    Cecropian  chief. 
Her  soft  attention  well  that  youth  deserves, 
She  all  hla  coostancy  aod  care.    Their  hands 
Are  pledg'd  ;  th*  assent  of  Asia's  king  alone 
h  wanting,  which  Mardonius  hath  assur'd 
To  Artamanes,  flow'r  of  Aaa's  peers. 
Him,  with  unequal  force,  to  battle  march'd 
Against  thy  ranks,  which  neter  have  been  (bird, 
She  knows,  and  trembles.*'    Artfully  replies 
Themistocles:  "  Sandauc^  may  prevent 
lliis  danger.     Let  her  messenger  convey 
A  kind  injunction,  that  the  noble  youth. 
Whose  merit  1  have  treasured  in  my  breast, 
May  sheath  his  fruitless  weapous,  aind,  returned  - 
To  her,  aboard  my  well-appointed  keel 
With  her  embarking,  seek  their  native  soil." 

The  princeiw  hears,  and  joyfully  provides 
A  messenger  of  trust.     Assembling  now 
His  captains,  thus  Themistocles  ordains : 

"  Friends  of  Eubcsa,  soon  as  Pbcsbus  dawns 
Your  progress  bend  to  Larissaean  tow'rs; 
Your  chieif  is  CleoB.    Hyacinthus  join  ; 
To  your  united  force  the  foe  must  yields 
Save  Artamanes  $  bring  him  cap^ve  back,    . 
But  not  with  less  humanity  than  care. 
Accomplish^  Medon,  Ualiartus,  vers'd 
In  G£ta*s  neighboring  wilds,  your  Locrians  plant 
Among  the  passes ;  once  secur'd,  they  leave 
Vs  at  our  leisure  to  contrive  and  act. 
Thee,  hooour'd  seer  of  Delplii,  at  my  side 
In  this  Trachinian  station  I  retain.'* 

By  opening  day  each  leader  on  his  charge 
Proceeds*    Themistocles  inspects  the  vale. 
Constrains  the  peasants  horn  unnumbor'd  cars 
Aboard  his  fleet  to  lade  the  golden  grain* 

Before  Thermopylae  the  Locrian  files 
Appear.    From  C£tft*s  topmast  peak,  behold, 
(Xer  Medon's  bead  a  vulture  wings  his  flight. 
Whom  to-  a  cross  beside  the  public  way 
Th'  Oilean  hero's  civious  eye  pursues. 

**  Oh !  stay  thy  rav'nous  beak,"  in  anguish  loud 
Cries  Haliartus.     "  Shudder  while  thou  hear*st, 
Son  of  Oileus ;  on  that  hideous  pile 
The  bones  of  great  Leonidas  are  hung.'' 

Then  Medon*s  cool,  delib'rate  mind  was  shook 
By  agitation,  to  his  nature  strange. 
I&  spear  and  buckler  to  the  ground  he  hurl'd  i 
Before  th*  illustrious  ruins  on  his  knee 
He  sunk,  and  thus  in  agony  eisclaim'd : 

**  Should  this  flagitious  profanation  pass 
ritpunish*d  still)  th'  existence  of  the  gods- 
Were  bat  a  d  ream^    O,.  loug-enduring  Jove ! 
Thy  own  Herculean  ofl^pring  canst  thou*  see 
Defibc'd  by  vultures,  and  the  parching-,  wind. 
Yet  wield  resistless  thunder  } — But  thy  ways 
Are  awfully  mysterious ;  to  anraigo- 
Thy  heaviest  doom  is  blasphemy.    Thy  will 
For  me  reserv*d  the  marit  to  redeem 
lliese  precious  relics ;  penitent  I  own 
ify  rashiiess ;  thankful  I  accept  the  task. 

**  O  mighty  spirit !  who  didst  lata  infomi 
With  ev*ry  virtue  that  disfigur'd  frame. 
With  ev*ry  kind  a£fection  prov'd  by  me, 
llie  iast  distinguish'd  object  of  thy  care, 
When  it  fortmd  me  to  partake  thy  fate, 
Tbe  lifSe,  thy  friendship  sav'd,  I  here  devote 
To  vindicate  thy  manes.    Not  the  wrongs 
Of  gen'ral  Greece,  not  Locris  giv*n  to  flames, 
Not  the  sabversion  of  my  father's  house, 
E*er  vHh  such  keen  resentment  stung  my  heart. 


As  this  indignity  to  thee."    fie  b«iu^ 
And,  with  the  aid  of  Haliartus,  free'd 
The  sacred  bones ;  Leonteus,  and  the  prumr 
Of  Locris,  frame  with 'substituted  shields 
Th'  extemporeanous  bier.    Again  the  chiefs- 

"  Leonteus,  Haliartus,  rest  behind  $ 
Achieve  th'  important  service,  which  the  son 
Of  Neocles  enjoins.    The  pious  charge 
Be  mine  of  rend'ring  to  Melissa's  care 
These  honour'd  relics."    Now  in  measur'd  pace 
The  warlike  bearers  tread ;  their  manly  breasts    . 
Not  long  withhold  the  tribute  of  their  sighs 
Ingenuous ;  tears  accompany  their  steps. 
His  sister  in  Trachinix,  Medon  soon 
Approaches ;  glad  she  hears  him,  and  replies :  . 

"  Hail !  brother,  hail !  thou  chosen  by  the  godfir 
From  longer  shame  to  rescue  these  remains. 
Which  once  contain'd  whatever  is  good  and  great 
Among  the  sons  of  men.    Majestic  shade ! 
By  unrelenting  laws  of  Dis  furt>id 
To  enter,  where  thy  ancestors  reside  ^- 
Who,  seed  of  Jove,  to  their  Elysian  joys 
Expect  thee,  most  illustrious  of  the  race^ 
Amidst  thy  wanderings  on  the  banks  of  Styi^ 
Dost  thou  recall  Melissa's- dirge  of  praise 
0*er  thee,  preparing  by  a  glorious  death 
To  save  thy  country?  O!  unbnry'd  still. 
Did  not  Melissa  promise  to  thy  dust 
Peace  in  her  temple  ?  An  atrocious  king 
Hath  barr'd  awhile  th'  aecomplishment ',  thy  frien^ 
Thy  soldier,  now  wilh  ratify  my  word. 
Soon  to  Lycurgus  shall  thy  spirit  pass. 
To  Orpheus,  Homer,  and  th*  Ascraean  sage^ 
Who  shall  contend  to  praise  thee  in  their  bow'n 
Of  amaranth  and  myitle,  ever  young 
Like  thy  renown.    In  (Eta's  fane  these  bones. 
Dear  to  the  Muses,  shall- repose,  till  Greece, 
Amid  her  future  triumphs,  hath  decreed 
A  tomb  and  temple  to  her  saviour's  fame." 

This  high  oblation  of  pathetic  praise^ 
Paid  by  her  holy  friend,  Sandauc^  notes- 
Attentive  i  seldom  from  Melissa's  eye 
Was  she  remote.    Her  eunuchs  she  depute^ 
To  bring' a  coffer  large  of  od'ious  wood 
Inlaid  with  pearl,  repository  due 
To  such  divine  remains.     In  tame  appears 
Th'  Athenian  gen'ral  to  appland  the  deed. 
While  thiu  the  mighty  manes  he  invokes : 

'*  Hear,  thou  preserver  of  thy  country,  hear! 
Lo !  in  his  palms  of  Salamis  the  son 
Of  N«eles  salutes  thee.    From  a  hand. 
Which  hath  already  half  aveng'd  thy  death. 
Accept  of  decent  rites.    Thy  virtue  sav'd 
A  nation ;  they  hereafter  shall  complete 
Thy  fun'ral  honours,  and  surround  thy  tomb 
With  trophies  equal  to  thy  deathless  name." 

He  ceas*d.    Her  mantle  on  the  solemn  scene 
Night  from  her  car  in  dusky  folds  outspread. 

Thvee  mornings  pass.    Anon  ^terchean  banks 
Re-echo  shoots  of  triumph,  while  the  vales 
Are  clad  in  arms.     Lo  I  CleoQ  is  retum'd. 
Uplifting  bloodless  ensigns  of  success. 
And  thns  accosts  Themistocles :  **  Thy  prize. 
This  Persian  lord,  receive ;  our  hasty  maroh 
O'ertook  his  rean    From  lArissssan  tow'rs^ 
A  recent  conquest.  Hyacinthus,  join^d- 
By  Fotidasans  and  Olynthian  spears. 
Was  then  in  sight    The  herald  I  detaeh'd 
With  fair  Sandaue^'s  message,  and  tfty 
Ofpeace  and  safety;  Artamanes  found 
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Kesistance  vain,  and  yielded.'*    Prom  the  van 
Now  stepped  the  Pftnian  graceful,  and  bespake 
Tbemlstocles :  "  Accept  a  secood  time 
Thy  captive,  geii*ions  Grecian ;  nor  impute 
To  want  of  prowess,  or  to  fond  excess 
Of  acquiescence  to  Sandaue^  will, 
My  unreserv*d  surrender.    To  have  stain'd 
By  fruitless  contest  thy  triumphant  wreaths 
With  blood,  and  spnm'd  the  bounty  of  thy  band, 
Had  prov*d  ingratitude  in  me.''    'Riese  words 
Gecfopia's  chief  retum'd :  "  Receive  my  hand. 
Thy  pledge  of  freedom  here  not  less  secure 
Than  heretofore  at  Salamis,  thy  pledge 
Of  bliss  yet  more  endearing.    Soon  my  keel 
Shall  place  thee  happy  on  thy  native  coast. 
Thee  and  thy  princess ;  that  in  future  dajrs 
Yon  may  at  least  of  all  the  Asian  breed 
Report  my  kindness,  and  fbrget  my  sword." 

Amidst  his  words  a  soft  complaining  trill 
Of  Philomela  interrupts  their  sound. 
The  youthful  satrap  then :  "  That  pensive  bird, 
Sandaucfe'ki  warbling  summoner,  is  wont 
In  evening  shade  on  Ariana's  tomb 
To  sit  and  sing ;  my  princess  there  devotes 
In  melancholy  solitude  this  hour 
To  meditation,  which  dissolves  in  tears.^' 

**  Then  greet  her,'*  said  th*  Athenian ;  **  thy  return 
Win  soothe  her  tender  breast.     My  promise  aild> 
That  on  the  first  (air  whisper  of  the  winds, 
She  shall  revisit  her  maternal  soil." 

This  said,  they  parted.    At  her  sister's  grave 
The  satrap  join'd  his  princess.     He  began : 

**  I  have  obey'd  thy  summons.    No  disgrace 
Was  my  surrender  to  the  conqu'ring  sword. 
Which  Persia  long  hath  felt    Thy  servant  comes 
No  more  a  captive,'  but  to  thee  by  choice; 
Tbemistocles  all  bounteous  and  humane, 
As  heretofore,  I  find.    Forbear  to  check 
That  rising  birth  of  smiles ;  in  perfect  light 
Those  half-illuminated  eyes  attire ; 
Enough  the  tribute  of  their  tears  hath  lav'd 
These  precious  tombs.    Prepare  thee  to  embark ; 
Tbemistocles  bath  promised  thou  shalt  leave 
A  land,  whose  soaring  genius  hath  depressed 
The  languid  plumes  of  Asia.    Lift  thy  head 
In  pleasing  hope  to  clasp  thy  mother's  knees. 
To  change  thy  weeds  of  mourning,  and  receive 
A  royal  brother's  gift,  this  faithful  hand.'* 

Nigh  Ariana's  clay  Autarctus  slept 
Divine  Sandauc^  on  her  husband's  tomb. 
With  marble  pomp  constructed  by  the  carer* 
Of  Aitamanes,  fix'd  a  pensive  look 
In  silenceii    Sudden  from  the  clustered  shrubs, 
O'erhanging  round  it,  tuneful  all  and  blithe 
A  flight  of  feathered  waiblers,  which  abound 
Through  each  Thessalian  vale,  in  carrol  sweet 
P^rch  on  the  awful  monument    The  Sun 
Streaks  with  a  parting,  but  unsully'd  ray. 
Their  lively  change  c^  plumage,  and  each  rill 
Is  softened  by  their  melody.    '*  Accept, 
Accept  this  omen,"  Artamanes  cries ; 
*<  Autarctus  favours,  Horomazes  smiles, 
Whoae  choir  of  songsters  not  unprompted  seem 
Our  nuptial  hymn  preluding."    She  replies : 

"  I  want  no  omen  to  confirm  thy  truth. 
Dust  of  my  sister,  of  my  lord,  farewell ; 
Secure  in  Grecian  piety  remain. 
Still  in  his  offipring  will  Sandauci  love 
That  husband,  thou,  my  Artamanes,  still  . 
Revere  thatfiriend."  Sbasaid,«oddropp'd  her  hand. 


Press'd  by  the  youth.    With  purity  their  guide, 
Hiey  o'er  the  mead  Sperchean  slowly  seek 
Trachinian  portals.    PhiEbe  on  their  head» 
Lets  foil  a  spotlcits  canopy  of  light 
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FaoM  her  Tithonian  conch -Aurora  mounts 

The  sky.    In  rev'rence  now  of  Sparta's  name, 

Yet  more  of  dead  Leonidas,  three  days 

To  preparation  for  his  burial  rites 

Tbemistocles  decrees.    To  curious  search 

lunumerable  herds  and  flocks  supply 

Selected  victims.    Of  their  hairy  pines 

To  frame  the  stately  pyre  the  hills  are  shoni. 

Amid  this  labour  Hyacinthus,  rich 

In  Aleuadian  spoil,  his  colleague,  brave 

Nicanor,  all  the  Potidsean  bands, 

Th'  Oljrnthians,  and  Nearchus,  who  conducts 

The  youth  of  Chalcis,  reyifotce  the  camp 

With  their  victorious  ranks.    Th'  appointed  day 

Was  then  arriv'd.    A  broad  constructed  pyre 

Tow'rs  in  the  centre  of  Trachinin's  plain  ; 

The  difTrent  standards  of  the  Grecian  host 

Are  planted  round.    The  Attic  chief  convenes 

The  fifty  Spartans  of  his  guard,  and  thus : 

'*  Tbemistocles,  distinguish'd  by  your  state, 
By  your  assiduous  courage  long  sustained. 
Will  now  repay  these  benefits.    Your  king, 
Leonidas,  the  brightest  star  of  Greece, 
No  more  shall  wander  in  the  gloom  of  Styx ; 
But  that  last  passage  to  immortal  seats 
Through  me  obtain.    Greek  institutes  require 
The  nearest  kindred  on  the  fun'ral  stage 
The  dead  to  lay,  the  victims  to  dispose. 
To  pour  libations,  and  the  sacred  duat 
Inum.    Alone  of  these  assembled  Greeks 
Are  you  the  hero's  countrymen ;  alone 
Your  hands  the  pious  office  shall  discharge.*' 

Th'  obedient  Spartans  from  Trachini«'s  gates 
Produce  to  view  the  venerable  bones 
Herculean.    Lifted  up  the  structure  high 
Of  pines  and  cedars,  on  the  surfoce  laiige 
All,  which  of  great  Leonidas  remains. 
By  sedulous  devotion  is  oompos'd. 
The  various  captains  follow,  some  in  gaze 
Of  wonder,  others  weeping.    Last  appears 
Melissa,  trailing  her  pontific  pall 
(Calliope  in  semblance)  with  her  troop 
Of  snowy-vested  nymphs  from  GSta's  hill. 
With  all  her  vassals,  decently  arrang'd  . 
By  Mycon's  care.    Two  hecatombs  are 
Of  sheep  five  hundred,  and  libations  pour'd 
Of  richest  wine.    A  Spartan  now  applies 
The  ruddy  firebrand.     In  his  priestly  robe 
Phoebean  Timon  supplicates  a  breeze 
From  £olu8  to  raise  the  creeping  flame. 
Thrice  round  the  crackling  heaps  the  silent  bost« 
With  shields  revers'd,  and  spears  inclining  low. 
Their  solemn  mo>'ement  wind.    The  shrinking  pyre 
Now  glows  in  embers ;  fresh  libations  damp 
The  heat.    A  vase  of  silver  high-emboss'd. 
By  Hyacinthus  from  Larissa  brought. 
Spoil  of  111*  abode  which  treacfa'rous  Hioraz  hek|# 
Iteceives  the  sacred  ashes,  and  is  plac'd 
Before  Melissa.     So  the  godlike  son 
Of  Neocles  directs.    An  awfiil  sign 
From  her  commaoda  attention ;  thus  she  spake : 
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**  Hkmi  ait  not  dead,  Leooidas;  thy  mind 
In  er'iy  Grecian  lives.    Thy  mortal  part, 
Thouform'd  to  ashes,  shall  on  CEta's  hill 
Among  the  celebrating  Moses  dwell 
Id  glory ;  while  through  animated  Greece 
Thy  yirtae*s  inextinguishable  fires 
Pn^itious  beam,  and,  like  the  flames  of  Jove, 
Intimidate  her  foes.    Not  wine,  nor  oil, 
Nor  blood  of  hecatombs,  profusely  spilt. 
Can  to  thy  manes  pay  the  tribute  doe ; 
The  massacre  of  nations,  all  the  spoil 
Of  humbled  Asia,  Destiny  hath  marked 
For  ooDsecration  of  thy  future  tomb. 
Two  ministers  my  soul  prophetic  sees, 
Themistocles  and  Aristides,  stand   ■ 
Presiding  o'er  the  sacrifice.    The  earth, 
The  sea,  shall  witness  to  the  mighty  rites* 
Cease  to  regret  the  transitory  doom 
Of  thy  remains  insulted,  no  disgrace 
To  thee,  but  Xerxes.    Pass,  exalted  shades 
Tbt  boonds  of  Dis,  nor  longer  wail  thy  term 
Of  wand'ring  now  elaps'd ;  all  measur'd  time 
b  nothmg  to  eternity.    Assume 
Among  the  bless'd  thy  everlasting  seat. 
Th'  indignity,  thy  earthly  firame  endur'd, 
I^hapa  the  gods  permitted  in  their  love 
To  fill  the  nueasnre  of  celestial  wrath 
Against  thy  country's  foes;  then  rest  in  peace^ 
Thou  twice  illustrious  victim  to  her  weal." 

As,  when  Bfinerva  in  th'  Olympian  hall 
Amid  the  synod  of  celestials  pouHd 
Her  eloquence  and  wisdom,  ev'ry  god 
In  silence  heard,  and  Jove  himself  approved  ; 
Around  Melissa  thus  were  seen  the  chieft 
In  admiration  bound  $  o'er  all  supreme 
Themistocles  applauded.    Mycon  last. 
With  her  injunction  chaiig*d,  to  (Eta's  shrine 
Was  now  transporting  in  their  polish'd  urn 
The  treasur'd  ashes,  when  along  the  plain 
A  sadden,  new  appearance  strikes  the  sight, 
A  fon'ral  car,  attended  by  a  troop 
Of  olive-bearing  moumen.    They  approach 
Melissa;  suppliant  in  her  vjew  expose 
Embalm'd  Masistius.    Sent  from  Asia*i  camp, 
A  passage  these  had  recently  obtained 
From  go9d  Leonteus,  by  his  brother  plae'd 
Tbermopylss's  sure  guard.    Melissa  knew 
The  page  Statirus,  foHremost  of  the  train. 
Who  at  her  leet  in  agony  began : 

**  Thy  late  protector,  cold  in  Death's  embrace^ 
Survey,  thoa  holy  paragon;  his  foil 
Asopos  saw.    Belfbre  the  hero  climbVl 
Ifis  fotal  steed,  to  me  this  charge  he  gave. 

**  '  If  I  return  a  conqueror  this  day, 
1V>  that  excelling  dame  who  made  thee  mine, 
Who  hath  enlarg'd  whate'er  of  wise  and  great. 
Of  just  and  temp'rate  I  to  Nature  owe, 
Kcfin'd  my  mannen,  and  my  purest  thoughts 
Kxahed,  I  my  friendship  wiU  prcJoog 
In  gratitude  and  rev'renoe ;  blessing  Heav'n, 
Which  thus  prefers  Masistius  to  extend 
Benevolence  to  Tirtue.    If  I  fall, 
Besume  with  her  the  happiest  lot  my  care 
Can  recommend,  Statirus.    Thougl^o  Greek, 
Her  pupil,  say,  in  oflloes  humane 
Hath  not  been  Urdy ;  by  her  light  inspired, 
He  went  more  perfect  to  a  noble  grave.' 

**  Cast  fipom  his  woonded  courser,  he,  o^erpowVd 
By  nambers,  died.    The  body  was  reitor'd 
]^  Aristides,  of  unrivall'd  fane 


Among  the  just  and  gen'rous.    O'er  the  dead 
Mardonius  rent  his  vesture,  and  his  hatr^ 
Then  thus  ordain'd: '  This  precious  clay  einhalm'4 
To  Artamanes  bear,  whose  pious  zeal 
A  friend's  remains  to  Sestns  will  convey. 
Thence  o'er  the  narrow  Hellespont  to  reach 
His  native  Asia,  and  his  fother's  tomb.' 

"  I  then  repeated  what  my  viitoous  lord. 
Expiring,  utter'd :  *  Let  Mardonius  think 
How  brief  aro  life's  enjoyments.    Virtue  Uvea 
Through  all  eternity.    By  virtue  eara'd 
Praise  too  is  long — Melissa,  grant  me  thine'." 

<*  *  Commend  me  to  Meiina'— -starting,  spidce 
The  son  of  Gobryas. — *  From  the  shamefol  cross 
Bid  Artamanes  in  her  presence  free 
Leonidas  the  Spartan.'-«A11  my  eharge 
Is  now  accomplish'd  foithfiUly  to  all." 

Not  far  was  Artamanes.    From  the  train 
Of  Persians  strode  a  giant  st^ ro  in  look. 
Who  thus  addressed  the  satrap:  "  Prince,  bdiold 
Briarens;  hither  by  Mardonius  sent. 
Guard  of  this  noble  body,  I  appear 
A  witness  too  of  thy  disgrace ;  I  see 
These  Greeks  thy  victors.    Is  th'  Athenian  chief 
Among  the  band?"  Themistocles  advanc'd ; 
To  whom  Briarens:  *'  Art  thou  he,  who  dar'd 
My  lord  to  battle  on  the  plains  of  Thebes  ? 
Where  have  thy  fears  conlin'd  thee  till  this  hour 
That  I  reproach  thee  with  thy  promise  pledg'd? 
But  this  inglorious  enterprise  on  herds, 
On  flocks,  and  helpless  peasants,  was  more  nfe, 
Than  to  abide  Mardonius  in  the  field. 
I  now  return.    What  tidings  ithall  I  bear 
From  thee,  great  conqueror  of  beeves  and  sheep  ?" 

*<  Say,  I  am  safe,"  Themistocles  raplies 
In  calm  derision,  "  and  the  fnn'rai  rites. 
Thus  at  my  leisure,  to  Laconia's  king 
Perform,  while  your  Mardonius  sleeps  in  Thebesb 
The  spirit  of  Leonidas,  in  me 
Reviving,  shall  from  (Eta's  distant  top 
Shake  your  pavilions  on  Asopian  banks. 
Yet,  in  return  for  his  recover'd  bones, 
I,  undisputed  master  of  the  main. 
Will  waft  Masistius  to  a  Persian  grave. 
Thou  mayst  depart  in  safety,  as  thou  cam'sf 

The  savage  hears^  and  sullenly  retreats ; 
While  pious  Medon  thus  accosts  the  dead: 

"  Thou  son  of  honour,  to  thy  promise  jiist, 
Melissa'k  brother  venerates  the  clay    ' 
Of  her  avow'd  protector.    Let  my  care 
Preserve  these  relies  where  no  greedy  wonn« 
Nor  hand  prcrfane,  may  violate  thy  fbrm ; 
Till  friendly  gales  transport  thee  to  repose 
Among  thy  fhtheis."    Through  Trachioian  gates 
He  leads  the  sable  chariot,  thence  conveys 
Th'  illustrious  bur^n  to  Melissa's  roof; 
Statirus  aids.    The  priestess,  there  apart, 
Bespake  her  brother  thus :  *'  My  tend'rest  tean^ 
Fh>m  public  notice  painfully  conceal'd. 
Shall  in  thy  presence  have  a  lib'ral  flow. 
Thou  gav'st  me  this  protector ;  honour,  truth. 
Humanity,  and  wisdom  like  thy  own. 
Were  his  appendage.    Virtue  is  the  same 
In  strangers,  kindred,  enemies,  and  friends. 
He  won  my  friendship-— might  in  eariier  daya 
Have  kindled  passion— O !  since  Fate  decreed 
Thee  from  Asopus  never  to  return; 
If  by  Melissa's  precepts  thou  inspir'd 
IKdst  go  more  perfect  to  a  noMe  grave, 
Ibleflsthehonrs;  and  memory  ahall  hold 
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Each  moment  deior,  wlleii,  Kit*iiiqgr  to  my  voice, 
Tho«^  sat'st  delighted  in  the  moral  ttrain* 
Leonidas  and  thou  may  pass  the  floods 
Of  Styx  together  $  in  yoar  happy  grores 
Think  of  Melissa.    Welcom'd  were  ye  lx>th 
By  lier  on  Earth;  her  tongne  shall  never  cease. 
Her  lyre  be  ne^er  wsntii^  to  resound 
Thee,  pride  of  Asia,  him,  the  first  of  Oreekf^ 
In  blended  eiflogy  of  grateful  song." 

She  o*er  the  dead  through  half  the  solemn  night 
A  copious  web  o^  eloquence  unwinds, 
ISxptaining  bow  Masistios  had  consum'd 
Nine  lunar  cycles  in  assiduous  zeal 
To  guard  her  fane,  her  vassals  to  befriend ; 
How  they  ador'd  his  presence ;  how  he  won 
Her  from  the  temple  to  Sandauc^*s  cure 
At  Amarantha's  suit ;  within  his  tent 
How  clemency  and  justice  still  abode 
To  awe  barbarians  $  licrar,  departing  sad. 
His  last  ftirewelt  at  (Eta's  shrine  he  gave 
In  words  like  these :  "  Unrivall'd  dame,  we  march 
Against  thy  country — ^Thou  should'st  wish  our  (all. 
If  we  prevail,  be  confident  in  me 
Hiy  safeguard  still — But  Heav'n,  perhaps,  ordains 
That  thou  shalt  never  want  Maslstius  more.*' 

She  pauses.    Now  her  mental  powers  sublime. 
Collected  all,  this  invocation  frame. 

"  O  eleutherian  sire !  this  virtuous  light, 
By  thee  extinguished,  proves  thy  care  of  Greece. 
Who  of  the  tribes  barbarian  now  survives 
To  draw  thy  favour }  Gratitude  requires 
This  pure  libation  of  my  tears  to  lave 
Him  once  my  guardian ;  but  a  guardian  new. 
Thy  gift  in  Medon,  elevates  at  last 
My  gratitude  to  thee."    Serene  she  clos*d. 
Embraced  her  brother,  and  retired  to  rest. 

From  (Eta's  heights  fresh  rose  the  morning  breeze. 
A  well-appareird  galley  lay  unmoor*d 
In  readiness, to  sail.    Sandauc^  drops 
A  parting  tear  on  kind  Melissa's  breast, 
By  whom  dismissM,  Statirvs  on  the  corse 
Of  great  Masistius  waits.    The  Orecian  ohiefii 
Lead  Artamanes  to  the  friendly  deck, 
In  olive  wreaths,  pacific  sign,  attir'd. 
Whence  be  the  fervour  of  his  bosom  pours : 

<*  O  may  this  gale  with  gentleness  of  breath 
Replace  me  joyous  in  my  seat  of  birtli. 
As  I  sincere  on  Horomases  call 
T6  send  the  dove  of  peace,  whose  plaeid  wing 
The  oriental  and  Hesperian  world 
May  feel,  composing  enmity  and  thirst 
Of  mutual  hatoe  !  that  my  grateful  roof 
May  then  admit  Tbemistocles,  and  ail 
Those  noble  Grecians,  who  8ustain*d  my  head. 
Their  captive  thrice.  But,  ah!  what  founts  of  blood 
Will  fate  still  open  to  o'eifiow  the  earth ! 
Yet  may  your  homes  inviolate  remain. 
Imparting  long  the  fulness  of  those  joys, 
Which  by  your  bounty  I  shall  soon  possess  I" 

He  ceas*d.    The  struggle  of  Sandaue^'s  heart 
Suppress'd  her  voice.    And  now  the  naval  pipe 
Collects  the  rowers.    At  the  signal  shrill 
They  cleave  with  equal  strokes  the  Malian  floods. 

Meantime  a  vessel,  underneath  the  lee 
Of  Locris  coasting,  plies  the  rapid  oar 
In  sight.    She  veers,  and,  lodging  in  her  sails 
The  wind  transverse,  across  the  haven  skims; 
Till  on  Sperchean  sands  she  rests  her  heel. 
Tbemistocles  was  musing  on  the  turns 
Of  human  fortime,  and  the  jealous  eye 


Of  stem  republics,  vigildtttljr  beot 

Against  successful  greatness ;  yet  serene. 

Prepared  for  ev'ry  possible  reverse 

In  his  own  fortune,  he  the  present  thought, 

Of  Persians  chang'd  from  foes  to  friends,  enjoy*d« 

When,  lo !  Sicinus  landed.    Swift  his  lord 

In  words  like  these  the  faithful  man  approached. 

**  From  Aristides  hail !  Asopus  flows, 
Still  undisturb'd  by  war,  between  the  hosts 
Inactive,    Each  the  other  to  assail 
Inflexibly  their  augurs  have  forbid. 
The  camp,  winch  Ceres  shall  the  best  supply. 
Will  gain  the  palm." — "  Mardonius  then  arast 

fight 
To  our  advantage  both  of  time  and  place," 
Tbemistocles  replies,  and  sudden  calls 
The  difiPrent  leaders  round  htm.    Tliiis  be  spake : 
"  Eubceans,  Delphians,  Locrians,  you,  the  chiefs 
Of  Potidaea  and  Olynthus,  hear. 
The  ritual  honours  to  a  hero  due. 
Whom  none  e'er  equall'd,  incomplete  are  left; 
Them  shall  the  new  Aurora  see  resum'd. 
At  leisure  now  three  days  to  eolemn  games 
I  dedicate.    Antid  his  num'rous  tents 
Mardonius  on  Asopns  shall  be  told. 
While  he  sits  trembling  o*er  the  hostile  fh)od^ 
Of  Grecian  warriors  on  the  Malian  sands 
Disporting.    You  in  gsrmnic  lists  shall  wing 
The  flying  spear,  and  hurl  the  massy  disk. 
Brace  on  the  ce^is,  and  impel  the  car 
To  celebrate  Leonidas  in  sight 
Of  (Eta,  witness  to  his  glorious  fate. 

"  But  fifty  vessels  deep  with  laden  stores 
I  first  detach,  that  gen'ral  Greece  may  share 
In  our  superfluous  plenty.    Want  shall  waste 
Mardonian  numbers,  while  profunon  flows 
Round  Aristides.    To  protect,  my  friends, 
Th*  important  freight,  three  thousand  warlike  ^tean 
Must  be  embark'd.    You,  leaders,  now  decide. 
Who  shall  with  me  Thermopylae  maintain. 
Who  join  the  Grecian  camp.*    Krst  Medoo  rose: 

'*  From  thy  successful  banner  to  depart 
Believe  my  f^  reluctant.    From  his  cross 
When  I  de4iver'd  Lacedemon's  king,   • 
My  life,  a  boon  his  firiendshtp  onoe  bestow'd, 
I  then  dest)ted  in  the  face  of  Heav'n 
To  vindicate  his  manes.    What  my  joy. 
If  I  survive;  if  perish,  what  my  praise 
To  imitate  his  virtue  ?  Greece  demands 
In  his  behalf  a  sacrifice  like  this 
Prom  me,  who,  dying,  only  shall  discharge 
The  debt  I  owe  him ;  where  so  well  disohArge; 
As  at  Asopus  in  the  gen'ral  shock 
Of  Greece  and  Asia?  But  the  hundred  spears. 
Which  have  so  long  accompany'd  my  steps 
Through  all  their  wand'rings,  are  the  only  fbrce 
My  wants  require.    The  rest  of  Locrian  arms 
Shall  with  Leonteus  thy  control  obey." 

Pois*d  on  his  shield,  and  cas'd  in  Carian  steely 
Whence  issued  lustre  like  Phcebean  rays. 
Thus  Haliartos :  "  Me,  in  peasant-weeds, 
Leonidas  respected.    Though  my  heart 
Then  by  unshaken  gratitude  was  bound. 
My  humble  state  could  only  feel,  not  act. 
A  soldier  now,  my  efibrts  I  must  join 
With  godlike  Meidon's,  to  avenge  the  wnmgs 
Of  Sparta's  king.    But  first  the  soldier's  skill. 
My  recent  acquisition,  let  my  arm 
For  ever  lose,  if  once  my  heart  florget 
The  gen'rous  chief,  whose  service  try'd  my  ann, 
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Who  made  Acanthi  mine.    My  present  zeal 
Hb  aumly  justice  will  fori>ear  to  chide/' 

TbepneaC  of  Delphi  next:  '<  Athenian  friettd, 
I  have  a  dangbter  on  Cadmcan  plains. 
My  AafBrantha.    From  no  other  care. 
Thin  to  be  nearer  that  ezcellifig  child. 
Would  I  forsake  this  memorable  spot. 
Where  died  the  first  of  Spartans,  and  a  chief 
like  thee  triampbant  celebrates  that  death.** 

Then  Cleon  pK)ffer*d  his  Eretrian  band, 
Eight  hmndred  breathing  vengeance  on  a  Ibe, 
Who  tab  their  iow'rs  in  ashes.    Lampon  next 
fiesMiU  hb  Styrians.    Brave  Neartshns  joins 
Tvelte  himdred  youths  of  Chalets.    Tideus  last 
Of  Potidsea  twiee  three  hundred  shields. 

«  AKmgh,  yonr  number  is  complete,**  the  son 
Of  Neodes  reminds  them.    '*  Swift  embark  $ 
Hie  gale  imtites.    Sicinus  is  your  guide." 

He  said,  and,  moving  tcMr*rds  the  beach,  observes 
The  embarkation.    Each  progressive  keel 
His  eye  puisnies.    O'erswelling  now  in  thought. 
His  ow»  deservings,  glory,  and  success. 
Rush  on  his  soul  like  torrents,  which  disturb 
A  limpid  fount.    Of  purity  deprived, 
The  rill  no  more  in  music  steals  along. 
But  harsh  and  turbid  through  its  channel  foams. 

"  What  sea,  what  coast,  what  region  have  I  passed 
Without  erecting  trophies }"  cries  the  chief. 
In  exultation  to  Sicinus  staid. 
**  Have  I  not  sparM  the  vanquish*d  to  resound 
My  demency  ?  Ev'n  Persians  are  my  friwids. 
These  are  my  warriors.    Pitwp'rons  be  your  sails, 
Ye  Greeks,  enroll*d  by  me,  by  me  inur'd 
To  arms  and  conquest.    Under  Fortune's  wing 
Speed,  and  assist  my  ancient  rival's  arm 
To  crush  th*  invader.    Distant  I  uphold 
The  Grecian  armies  -,  distant  I  will  snatch 
My  share  of  laurels  on  the  plains  of  Thebes. 
Then  come,  soft  Peace,  of  indolence  the  nurse, 
Not  to  the  son  of  Neodes.    On  gold 
Let  rigour  lock  cootemptaous ;  I,  retum'd 
To  dnert  Athens,  I,  enrich'd  with  spoils 
Of  potentates,  and  kings,  will  raise  her  head 
From  dust    Superb  her  structures  shall  proclaim 
No  less  a  marvel,  than  the  matchless  bird  . 
The  gkMry  of  Arabia,  when,  consumed 
In  burning  ftsnldneense  and  myrrh,  be  shows 
His  presence  new,  and,  op'ning  to  the  Sun 
Begenersted  gloss  of  plumage^  tow'rs, 
Hhnself  a  spedes.    So  shall  Athens  risef 
Bri^  firom  her  ashes,  mistress  sole  of  Greece. 
Vwok  long  Pinean  walls  her  winged  pow'r 
Shan  awe  the  Orient  and  Hesperian  worlds. 
Me  shall  th*  Olympic  festival  admit 

Its  spectade  most  splendid*' "  Ah !  suppress 

Iminod'rate  thoughts,"  Sidnus  interrupts, 
**  Tlion  dtizen  of  Athens !  Who  aspires. 
Besides  not  there  secure.    Forbear  to  sting 
Her  ever-wakeful  jealousy,  nor  tempt 
The  woes  of  exile.    For  excess  of  worth 
Was  Aristades  banisVd.    Be  not  |lriv*n 
To  early  trial  of  thy  Persian  friends. 
O !  thou  transcendent,  thou  stupendous  man, 
FWn  thy  Timothea  moderation  learn. 
Which,  Uke  the  stealing  touch  of  gentle  time 
O'er  canvass^  pencil'd  by  excdling  art. 
Smooths  glaring  coloors,  and  imparts  a  grace  - 
To  mightiest  heroes,    llius  their  dazzling  blase 
Of  gkvy  softening,  softens  envy's  eye.** 
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Mbamtimx  Briareus  to  the  plains  of  Thebes 

Precipitates  his  course.     Arrived,  he  greets 

Mardonius.    Rumour  had  already  told, 

What,  now  confirm'd,  o'erwhelms  the  troubled  chiei> 

Confounded  like  the  first  anointed  king 

O'er  Israel's  tribes,  when  Philistean  din 

Of  arqiies  pierc'd  his  borders,  and  despair 

Seduc'd  his  languid  spirit  to  consult 

The  sorceress  of  Endor.     "  Call,**  he  said, 

"  Elean  Hegesistratus-^Be  swift." 

The  summon'd  augur  comes.    To  him  the  son 
Of  Gobryas :  "  Foe  to  Sparta,  heed  my  words; 
Themistedes  possesses  on  our  backs 
Th'  CEtaean  passes.    Famine,  like  a  beast, 
Nooe*d  and  subservient  to  that  fraudful  man. 
Who  shuns  the  promis'd  contest  in  the  fidd,* 
He  can  turn  loose  against  us.    In  our  front 
See  Aristides.    Fatal  is  delay. 
Fam'd  are  the  oracles  of  Greece — ^Alas ! 
My.oracle,  Masistius,  is  no  more. 
To  thee,  who  hatest  all  the  Spartan  breed, 
I  trust  my  secret  purpose.    Be  my  guide 
To  some  near  temple,  or  mysterious  cave^ 
Wheiice  voices  supcmsitaral  unfold 
The  destinies  of  men.  '*    Ttte  augur  here  t 

"  The  nearest,  but  most  awful,  is  a  cave 
Oracular,  Lebadia's  ancient  boast. 
Where  Jupiter  Trophoniusas  ador*d,    . 
Not  for  b^^ond  Copen's  ndghb'ring  lake,    ' 
Which  thon  must  pass.  With  costly  presents  ft«igfat» 
Such  as  magnificence  like  thine  requires. 
Thy  loaded  bark ;  command  my  service  all." 

Mardonius  issues  orders  to  pro^de 
The  bark  and  presents.     Summoiling'  hik  ctuefi^ 
To  them  he  spake :  **  My  absence  from  the  camp 
Important  functions  claim ;  three  days  of  rule 
To  Mindarus  I  cede.    Till  my  return 
Let  not  a  squadron  pass  th*  Asopian  stream." 

This  said,  with  Hegesistratus  he  mounts 
A  rapid  car.    Twdve  giants  of  his  guard, 
Detach'd  before,  await  him  on  the  banks 
Of  clear  Copaeae.    Silver  Phoebe  spreads 
A  light,  reposing  on  the  quiet  lake. 
Save  where  the  snowy  rival  of  her  hue, 
The  gliding  swan,  behind  him  leaves  a  trail 
In  luminous  vibration.    Lo !  an  isle 
Swdls  on  the  surface.    Marble  structurqt  there 
New  gloss  of  beauty  borrow  from  the  Moon 
To  deck  the  shore.    Now  silcsice  gently  yields 
To  measured  strokes  of  oars.    The  orange  groves, 
In  rich  profrision  round  the  fertile  verge, 
Impart  to  farming  breezes  fresh  perfrimes 
Exhaustless,  visiting  the  sense  with  sweets. 
Which  soften  ev'n  Briareus ;  but  the  son 
Of  Oohryas,  heavy  with  devouring  care, 
Uneharm'd,  unheeding  sits.    At  length  began 
'  Th*  Elean  augur,  in  a  learned  flow 
Of  ancient  lore,  to  Asia's  pensive  chief 
Historically  thus :  **  Illustrious  knrd. 
Whose  nod  controls  such  multitudes  in  aims 
From  lands  remote  and  near,  the  story  leam 
Of  sage  Trophonius,  whose  prophetic  cell 
Thou  wouldst  descend.    An  architect  divine. 
He  for  the  Delphians  rais'd  thdr  Pythian  frme^ 
His  recompense  imploring  from  the  god. 
This  gracious  answer  from  the  god  he  drew :  * 
*  When  thrice  my  chariot  hath  its  circle  roiv 
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The  prime  reward  a  mortal  can  obtain, 
TrophoniaSy  shall  be  thine.'    A(k>1]o  thrice 
His  circle  ran ;  behold  Trophonius  dead. 
With  prophecy  bis  spirit  was  endu'd, 
Bat  where  abiding  in  concealment  long 
The  destinies  enveloped.    lo !  a  dearth 
Afflicts  Boeotia.    Messengers  address 
The  0elphian  pow'r  for  succour.     He  enjoins 
Their  care  throughout  Lebadian  tracts  to  seek 
Oracular  Trophonius.    Long  the^  roam 
In  fruitless  search ;  at  last  a  honey'd  swarm 
Before  them  flies ;  they  follow,  and  attain 
A  caVe.    Their  leader  ^ters,  when  a  voice, 
Revealing  there  the  deity,  suggests 
Cure.to  their  wants,  and  knowledge  of  his  will 
How  to  be  worshipped  in  succeeding  times. 
To  him  the  name  of  Jupiter  is  giv*n. 
He  to  the  &tal  Sisters  hath  access ;  , 
Sees  Clotho's  awful  distaff;  sees  the  thread 
Of  human  life  by  Lacbesis  thence  drawn; 
Sees  Atropos  divide,  with  direful  shears. 
The  slender  line.    But  rueful  is  the  mode 
Of  consultation,  though  from  peril  free. 
Within  his  dreary  cell.    In  thy  behalf 
Thou  mayst  a  foithful  substitute  appoint" 

"  By  Horomazes,  no !"  exclaims  the  chief. 
"  It  is  the  cause  of  empire,  from  his  post 
Compels  the  Persian  leader;  none  but  he 
Shall  with  your  god  confer."    Transactions  past 
To  Hegesistratus  he  now  de^ls. 
His  heart  unfolding,  nor  conceals  th'  event 
In  Asia's  camp,  when  Aemnestus  bold,    « 
The  Spartan  legate,  prompted,  as  by  Heav'n, 
Him  singled  out  the  victim  to  atone 
The  death  of  Sparta's  king.    Their  changing  course 
Of  navigation  now  suspends  their  words. 
Against  the  influx  of  Cephissus,  down 
Lebadian  vales  in  limpid  flow  oonvey'd, 
The  rowers  now  are  Isib'ring.    O'er  their  heads 
Hudge  alders  weave  their  canopies,  and  shed 
Disparted  moonlight  through  the  lattic'd  boughs ; 
Where  Zephjrr  plays,and  whisp'ring  motion  breathes 
Among  the  pliant  leaves.    Now  roseate  tincts 
Begin  to  streak  the  orient  verge  of  Heav*n, 
Foretokening  day.    The  son  of  Gobryas  lands, 
Where  in  soft  murmur  down  a  channell'd  slope 
The  stream  Hercyna,  from  Trophonian  groves> 
Fresh  babbling  meets  Cephissus.    He  ascends 
With  all  his  train.    Th*  enclosure,  which  begirds 
The  holy^purlieus,  through  a  portal  hung 
With  double  valves  on  obelisks  of  stone. 
Access  afibrded  to  the  steps  of  none 
But  suppliants.    Hegesistratus  accosts 
One  in  pontific  vesture  station'd  there : 

**  Priest  of  BoBotia's  oracle  most  fom'd, 
Dismiss  all  fear.    Thy  country's  guardian  hail. 
This  mighty  prince,  Mardonius.    He  preserves 
Inviolate  her  fanes ;  her  willing  spears 
All  range  beneath  his  standards.    To  confer 
With  your  Trophonius,  lo  1  he  comes  with  gifts. 
Surpassing  all  your  treasur'd  wealth  can  boast* 
His  hours  are  precious,  nor  admit  delay; 
Accqpt  his  sumptuous  offerings,  and  commence 
The  ceremonials  due."    At  first  aghast 
The  holy  man  survey'd  the  giant  guard. 
Soon  admiration  follow'd  at  thy  form, 
Mardonius.     Low  in  stature,  if  compared 
With  those  unshapen  savages,  sublime 
Thou  trod'st  in  majesty  of  mien,  and  grace 
Of  just  proportion.    I^st  the  gems  and  gold. 


Bright  vases,  tripods,  images,  and  crowns. 
The  presents  borne  by  those  gigantic  handi, 
With  fascinating  lustre  fix'd  the  priest 
To  gaze  unsated  on  the  copious  store. 

**  Pass  through,  but  onacoompanyed,"  he  said, 
*'  Illustrious  Persian.    Be  th'  accepted  gifts 
Dqxwited  within  these  holy  gates." 

He  leads  the  satrap  to  a  grass^  mount. 
Distinct  with  scattered  plantains.     Each  extends 
O'er  the  smooth  green  his  mantle  brown  of  shade. 
Of  marble  white  an  edifice  rotund. 
In  all  th*  attractive  elegance  of  art,  * 

Looks  from  the  summit,  and  invites  the  feet 
Of  wond'ring  strangers  to  ascend.    The  prince. 
By  his  conductor,  is  instnicted  thus : 

"  Observe  yon  dome.  Thou  first  must  enter  there 
Alone,  there  fervent  in  devotion  bow 
Before  two  statues;  one  of  Genius  good. 
Of  Fortune  fair  the  other."    At  the  word 
Mardonius  enters.    Chance  directs  bis  eye , 
To  that  expressive  form  of  Qenius  good. 
Whose  gracious  lineaments,  sedately  sweet. 
Recall  Masistius  to  the  gloomy  chief. 

O  Melancholy !  who  can  give  thee  praise  ? 
Not  sore  the  gentle ;  them  thy  weight  o'erwbelms. 
But  thou  art  wholesome  to  intemp'rate  minds. 
In  vain  by  wisdom  caution'd.     In  the  pool 
Of  black  adversity  let  them  be  steep'd. 
Then  pride,  and  lust,  and  fury  thou  dost  tame. 
So  now  Mardonius,  by  thy  pow'r  entbraird. 
Sighs  in  these  words  humility  of  grief. 

"  If  Heav'n,  relenting,  will  to  me  assign 
A  Genius  good,  he  bears  no  other  name 
Than  of  Masistius.    Oh  !  thou  spirit  bless'd, 
(For  sure  thy  viitue  dwells  with  endless  peaoe) 
Canst  thou,  her  seat  relinquishing  awhile. 
Unseen,  or  visible,  protect  thy  friend 
In  this  momentous  crisis  of  his  fate; 
Or  wilt  thou,  if  permitted  ?  Ah !  no  more 
Think  of  Mardonius  fierce,  ambitious,  proud. 
But  as  corrected  by  thy  precepts  mild ; 
Who  would  forego  his  wannest  hopes  of  fome^ 
Of  pow'r,  and  splendour,  gladly  to  expire. 
If  so  the  myriads  trusted  to  his  charge 
He  might  preserve,  nor  leave  whole  nations  fall'n, 
A  prey  to  vultures  on  these  hostile  plains. 
Come,  and  be  witness  to  the  tears  which  flow. 
Sure  tokens  of  siiicerity  in  me. 
Not  us*d  to  weep;  who,  humbled  at  thy  loss, 
Melt  like  a  maiden,  of  her  love  bereav'd 
By  unrelenting  Death.    My  demon  kind. 
Do  thou  descend,  and  Fortune  will  pursue 
Spontaneous  and  auspicious  on  her  wheel 
A  track  nnchang'd."    Here  turning,  he  adores 
Her  flatt'ring  figure,  and  forsakes  the  dome. 

Along  Herejma's  bank  they  now  proceed,     . 
To  where  the  river  parts.    One  channel  holda 
A  sluggish,  creeping  water,  under  vaults 
Of  ebon  shade,  and  soporific  yew. 
The  growth  of  ages  on  the  level  line 
Of  either  joyless  veige.    The  satrap  here, 
Nam'd  and  presented  by  his  former  guide, 
A  second  priest  receives,  conductor  new 
Through  night-resembling  shadows,  which  obscure 
The  sleepy  stream,  unmoving  to  the  sight. 
Or  moving  mute.    A  fountain  they  approach. 
One  of  Hercyna's  sources.    From  the  pores 
Of  spongy  rock  an  artificial  vase 
Of  jetty  marble  in  its  lonnd  collects 
The  slow-distilling  moistBre.    Hence  the  priest 
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A  briammig  chalice  to  Mardouius  bears, 
Whom  in  these  words  he  solemnly  accosts : 

"  This  fount  is  nam'd  hf  Leth^    Who  consults 
Our  subterrmnean  deity,  must  quaff 
Oblinon  here  of  aU  preceding  thoughts. 
Sensations,  and  affections." — **  Reach  the  draught; 
If  such  oblivious  sweets  this  cup  contaiite, 
I  gladly  grasp  it,"  cries  the  chief,  and  drinks. 
Ascending  thence,  a  mazy  walk  they  tread. 
Where  all  the  Season's  florid  children  show 
Their  gorgeous  raiment,  and  their  odours  breathe 
Unspent;  while  musical  in  murmur  flows    - 
Fast  down  a  deep  declivity  of  bed 
Herejmi,  winding  in  a  channel  new. 
Apparent  often  to  the  glancing  eye 
Through  aqpertnres,  which  pierce  the  loaden  boughs 
Of  golden  fruit  Hesperian,  and  th*  attire 
Of  myrtles  green,  o*ershadowing  the  banks. 

In  alabaster's  variegated  hues, 
To  bound  the  pleasing  avenue,  a  ianflr 
Its  symmetry  disoover'd  on  a  plat. 
Thick-set  with  roses,  which  a  circling  skreen 
Of  that  fair  ash,  where  clustered  berries  glow. 
From  ruffling  gusts  defended.    Thither  speeds 
Mardonius,  there  delivered  to  a  third 
Religioas  minister  supreme.    Two  youths. 
In  snow-like  vesture,  and  of  lib'ral  mien. 
Sons  of  Ldiadian  citizens,  attend, 
Entitl'd  Mercuries.    The  seer  address'd 
The  Persian  warrior:  "  In  this  mansion  pure 
Mnemosyu^  is  worshipped ;  so  in  Greece 
The  pow'r  of  memory  is  styFd.    Advance, 
Invoke  her  aid  propitious  to  retain 
Whaki^er  by  sounds,  or  viaons,  in  his  cave 
The  prophet  god  reveals.**    The  chief  comply'd ; 
The  hallow'd  image  he  approach'd,  and  spake : 

"  Thou  art  indeed  a  goddess,  I  revere. 
Now  to  Mardonius,  if  some  dream  or  sign 
Prognosticate  success,  and  thou  imprint 
The  admonitions  of  unerring  Heav'n 
In  his  retentive  mind ;  this  arm,  this  sword 
Shall  win  thy  further  favour  to  record 
His  name  and  glory  on  the  rolls  of  time." 

This  said,  with  lighter  steps  he  quits  the  fkne. 
1^  Mercuries  conduct  him  to  a  Imth, 
Fed  ircMn  Hercyna's  fhirer,  second  source, 
In  shade  sequestered  close.    While  there  his  limbs 
Are  disarray'd  of  armour,  to  assume 
A  ciril  garment,  soon  as  spotless  streams 
Have  purify'd  his  frame;  the  priest,  who  stands 
Without,  hi  ecstasy  of  joy  remarks 
The  rich  Mardonian  oflPrings  on  their  way, 
Sy  servitors  transported  to  enlarge 
The  holy  treasure.    Instant  he  prepares 
FevlsBcrifice.    A  sable  ram  is  slain. 

Fresh  from  ablution,  lo !  Mardonius  cornea 
In  linen  vesture^  fine  waA  white,  as  down 
Of  Papuan  doves.    A  sash  of  tincture  bright. 
Which  rivaU'd  Flora's  brilliaiicy  of  dye, 
Hngiids  his  loins ;  majestical  his  brows 
A  wreath  sustain;  Lebadian  sandals  ease 
His  stqis.    Exchanging  thus  his  martial  guise. 
Like  some  immortal,  of  a  gentler  mould 
Than  Mars,  he  moves.     So  Phoebus,  when  he  sets, 
l^rd  by  the  nymphs  of  Tethys  in  their  grot 
Of  coral  after  his  diurnal  toil, 
Bepajra  his  ^lendonrs,  and  his  rosy  track 
Of  mom  resumes.    With  partial  eyes  the  priest 
ExpkMres  the  victim's  entrails,  and  reports 
Sacfa  sign  auspicious  with  a  wilting  tongue; 


Then  to  Mardonius :  *<  Thee,  Boeotians  firiend. 
Magnificently  pious  to  her  gods. 
Thee  I  pronoifnce  a  votary  approv'd 
By  this  Bosotian  deity.    Now  seek  / 

In  confidence  the  cavern.    But  the  rite» 
Demand,  that  first  an  image  thou  approach. 
Which  none,  but  those  in  purity  of  garb. 
None,  but  accepted  supfriiants  of  the  god. 
Can  lawfuHy  behold."    Above  the  bath 
A  rock  was  hollow'd  to  an  ample  wpmcn ; 
ThenCe  issued  bubbling  waters.    **  See,"  he  said, 
"  The  main  Hercynian  fount,  whose  face  reflects 
Yon  Dsedalean  workmanship,  the  form 
Trophonius  bears.    Adore  that  rev'rend  beard. 
The  twisted  serpents  round  that  awful  staff, 
Those  looks,  which  pierce  the  mysteries  of  fite.*' 

Next  through  a  winding  cavity  and  vast 
He  guides  the  prince  along  a  mossy  vault. 
Rough  with  protuberant  and  tortuous  roots 
Of  ancient  woods,  which,  clothing  all  above. 
In  depth  shoot  downward  equal  to  their  height; 
Suspended  lamps,  with  livid  glimpse  and  fitint. 
Direct  their  darkling  passage.    Now  they  reach 
The  further  mouth  unclosing  in  a  dale 
Abrupt;  there  shadow,  never-fleeting,  rests. 
Rude-fbatured  crags,  overhanging,  thence  expel 
The  blaze  of  noon.    Beneath  a  frowning  cliff 
A  native  arch,  of  altitude  which  tempts 
The  soaring  eagle  to  construct  his  nest. 
Expands  before  an  excavation  deep, 
Unbowelling  the  hilL    On  either  side 
This  gate  of  nature,  hoary  sons  of  time, 
Enlarged  by  ages  to  protentous  growth, 
Impenetrable  yews  augment  the  gloom. 

In  height  two  cubits,  on  the  rocky  floor 
A  parapet  was  rais'd  <^  marble  white. 
In  circular  dimension ;  this  upholds 
The  weight  of  polish'd  obelisks,  by  zones 
Of  brass  connected,  ornamental  fence. 
A  wicket  opens  to  th'  advancing  prince; 
Steps  moveable  th'  attentive  priest  supplies; 
By  whom  instructed,  to  the  awful  chasm 
Below,  profound  but  narrow,  where  the  god 
His  inspiration  breathes,  th'  intrepid  son 
Of  Gobryas  firm  descends.    His  nether  limbs 
Up  to  the  loins  he  plunges.    Downward  drawn^ 
As  by  a  whirlpool  of  some  rapid  flood, 
At  once  the  lx)dy  is  from  sight  cooceal*d. 
Entranc'd  he  lies  in  subterranean  gloom. 
Less  dark  than  superstition.    She,  who  caus'd 
His  bold  adventure,  with  her  wonted  fumes 
Of  perturtiation  firom  his  torpid  state 
Awakes  him;  rather  in  a  dream  suggests 
That  he  is  waking.    On  a  naked  bank 
He  seems  to  stand  ^  before  him  sleeps  a  pool, 
Edg'd  round  by  desert  mountains,  in  their  height 
Obscuring  Heav'ki.    Without  impulnve  oars, 
Without  a  sail,  spontaneous  flies  a  bark 
Above  the  stagnant  surface,  which,  untouch'd. 
Maintains  its  silence.    On  the  margin  rests 
The  skiff,  presenting  to  the  hero's  view 
An  aged  sire,  of  penetrating  ken. 
His  wdght  inclining  on  an  ebon  stafi^ 
With  serpents  wreath'd,  who,  beck'ning,  thus  began : 

*'  If,  seed  of  Oobryas,  thou  wouldst  know  thy  fate, 
Embailc  with  me ;  Trophonius  I  am  cali'd." 

Th'  undaunted  chief  obeys.    In  flight  more  swift 
Than  eagles,  swiftwt  of  the  feathei'd  kind, 
Th'  uimioving  water's  central  spot  they  gain. 
At  once  its  bosom  opeos^  down  they  gink 
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In  depth  to  equal  that  immane  descent 

Of  Hercules  to  Pluto,  yet  perform, 

As  in  a  moment  their  portentous  way. 

Around,  above,  the  liquid  mass  retires, 

In  concave  huge  suspended,  nor  bedews 

llieir  limbs,  or  garments.    Two  stupendous  valves 

Of  adamant  o'er  half  the  bottom  spread  $ 

Them  with  his  mystic  rod  the  prophet  smites. 

Self-lifted,  they  a  spacious  grot  expose. 

Whose  pointed  spar  is  tipt  with  dancing  light, 

Be3rand  PhGebean  clear.    The  Persian  looks ; 

Intelligent  he  looks.    Words,  names,  and  things. 

Recurring,  gather  on  his  anxious  mind  $         [cave 

When  he,  who  seems  Tlrophonius :    "  Down  this 

None,  but  the  gods  oracular,  may  pass. 

Here  dwell  the  fotal  Sisters ;  at  their  toil 

The  Destinies  thou  see'st    The  thread  new-drawn 

Is  thine  Mardonius."    Instantly  a  voice, 

Wliiah  shakes  the  grot,  and  all  the  concave  round. 

Sounds  Aemnestus.    Swift  the  direful  shears 

The  line  dissever,  and  Mardonius,  whirl'd 

Back  from  Tropbonian  gloom,  is  found  supine 

Within  the  marble  parapet,  which  fenc'd 

The  cavern's  mouth.    Tlie  watchful  priest  conducts 

The  agitated  satrap,  mute  and  sad. 

Back  to  Mnemosyne's  abode.     His  eyes 

Are  sternly  fix'd.    "  Now,  prince,"  the  seer  began, 

"  Divulge  whatever  thou  hast  heard  and  seen 

Before  this  goddess."-—"  Priest,''  he  said,  *<  suspend 

Thy  function  now  importunate.    Remove.!" 

The  seer  withdrawn,  the  Persian  thus  alone: 
"  Then  be  it  so.    To  luxury  and  pow'r^ 
Magnificence  and  pleasure,  I  must  bid 
Farewell.     Leonidas  let  Greece  extol, 
Me  too  shall  Persia.    Goddess,  to  thy  charge 
A  name,  so  dearly  purchased,  I  consign." 

This  said,  in  haste  his  armour  he  resumes. 
Not  as  Leonidas  composed,  yet  brave 
Amid  the  gloom  of  trouble,  he  prefers 
Death  to  dishonour.    O'er  the  holy  ground 
He  pensive  treads,  a  parallel  to  Saul, 
Return'd  from  Endor*s  necromantic  cell 
In  sadness,  still  magnanimously  firm 
Ne'er  to  survive  his  dignity,  but  face 
Predicted  ruin,  and,  in  batUe  slam, 
Preserve  his  fame.    Mardonius  finds  the  gates ; 
His  friends  rejoins;  glides  down  Cephissian  floods; 
CqiSBS's  lake  repasses;  and  is  lodg'd 
In  his  own  tent  by  midnight    Sullen  there 
He  sits ;  disturb'd,  he  shuns  repose ;  access 
Forbids  to  all :  but  Lamachus  intrudes, 
Nefarious  counsellor,  in  fell  device 
Surpassing  fellest  tjrrants.    Now  hath  Night   * 
Upcall'd  her  clouds,  black  signal  for  the  winds 
To  burst  their  dungeons;  cataracts  of  nun 
Mix  with  blue  fires;  th'  ethereal  concave  groans; 
Stem  looks  Mardonius  oo  the  daring  Greek, 
Wbo^  in  his  wiles  confiding,  thus  began: 

**  Sopreme  o'er  nations  numberless  in  arms, 
Sole  hope  of  Asia,  thy  return  I  greet 
With  joy.    Thy  absence  hath  employ'd  my  soul 
To  meditate  the  means,  the  certain  means 
For  thee  to  prosper.    Lo !  the  active  son 
Of  Neocles,  who  keeps  the  OEtsan  pass, 
to\  Aristides  in  the  camp  of  Greece, 
Remain  thy  only  obstacles.    Her  pow'r. 
Of  them  depriv'd,  would  moulder  and  disperse, 
Devoid  of  counsel,  with  an  edgeless  sword. 
Uncommon  danger  stimulates  the  wise 
To  search  for  safety  thropgh  unoouunon  paths, 


Much  more,  when  jmw'r,  when  empire  and  namu, 
Hang  on  a  crisis.     If  a  serpent's  guile 
Behind  the  pillows  of  such  foes  might  lurk ; 
If  darting  thence,  his  unsuspected  »ting 
Might  pieree  their  bosoms;  if  the  ambient  air 
Could  by  mysterious  alchymy  be  chang'd 
To  viewless  poison,  and  their  cups  infect 
With  death;  such  help  would  policy  disdain? 
Hast  thou  not  hardy  and  devoted  slaves  ? 
Try  their  fidelity  and  zeaL    No  life 
Can  be  secure  against  a  daring  hand. 
Two  Grecian  deaths  confirm  thee  lord  of  Greece." 

He  ceas'd,  expecting  praise ;  but  honour  bums 
Fleree  in  the  satrap's  elevated  soul  : 

'*  Dar'st  thou  suggest  such  baseness  to  the  son 
Of  Gobryas?"  furious  he  exalts  his  voice; 
"  Guards,  seize  and  strangle  this  pernicious  wolf." 

Time  but  to  wonder  at  his  sudden  fate 
The  ready  guards  afiford  him,  and  the  wretch 
Fit  retributtai  for  his  crimes  receives. 

Tliis  act  of  eastern  equity  expels 
The  satrap's  gloom.  "  Now,  Grecian  gods,"  he  cries, 
*'  Smile  on  my  justice.     From  th'  aasassb's  point 
I  guard  your  heroes.    By  yourselves  1  swear. 
My  preservation  or  success,  assur'd 
By  such  unmanly  turpitude,  I  spurn." 

His  mind  is  cheer'd.    A  tender  warmth  succeeds, 
Predominant  in  am'rous,  eastern  hearts, 
A  balm  to  grief,  and  victor  mild  of  rage. 

The  midnight  hour  was  past,  a  season  dear 
To  softly-tripping  Venus.    Through  a  range 
Of  watchful  eunuchs  in  apartments  gay 
He  seeks  the  female  quarter  of  his  tent. 
Which,  like  a  palace  of  extent  superb, 
Spreads  on  the  field  magnificence.    Soft  lutes. 
By  snowy  fingers  touch'd,  sweet-warbled  song 
From  ruby  lips,  which  harmouize  the  air 
Impregnated  with  rich  Panchsean  scents. 
Salute  him  entering.    Gentle  hands  unclasp 
His  martial  harness,  in  a  tepid  bath 
Lave  and  perfume  his  much-enduring  limbs. 
A  couch  is  strewn  with  roses ;  he  reclines 
In  thinly-woven  Tafieta.    So  long 
In  pond'rous  armour  cas'd,  he  scarcely  feels 
The  light  and  loose  attire.    Around  him  smile 
Circassian  Graces,  and  the  blooming  flowers 
Of  beauty  cuird  from  ev'ry  clime  to  charm. 
Lo !  in  transcending  ornament  of  dress 
A  feir-one,  all-surpassing,  greets  the  chief; 
But  pale  her  lip,  and  wild  her  brilliant  eye: 

<'  Nam'd  from  Bethulia,  where  I  drew  my  breatb, 
I,  by  a  father^s  indigence  betray 'd. 
Became  thy  slave;  yet  noble  my  descent 
From  Judith  ever-fiim*d,  whose  beauty  jsav'd 
Her  native  place.    Indignant  I  withstood 
Thy  passion.    Gentle  still  a  master's  right 
Thou  didst  forbear,  and  my  reluctant  charms 
Leave  unprofan*d  by  force.     Kepuls'd,  thy  love 
Grew  cold.    Too  late  contemplating  thy  worth, 
I  felt  a' growing  flame,  but  ne'er  again 
Could  win  thy  favour.     In  the  haram's  round 
Disconsolate,  neglected,  I  have  walk'd; 
Have  seen  my  gay  companions  to  thy  arms 
PreferHd,  proiirasing  passion  for  unlike 
To  mine,  Mardonius.     Now  despair  suggests 
To  give  thee  proof  of  undissembled  truth, 
Which  no  neglect  hath  cool'd.    To  thy  success, 
Thy  glory,  my  virginity  is  vow'd. 
In  this  bright  raiment,  with  collected  pow'it 
Of  beauty,  I  at  Aristides*  feet 
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Will  throw  mfi  prostnte.    To  th*  tDoiing  face 

Of  my  progenitrix  a  victim  fell 

Th'  Asqrriwi  eaptaiB,  Holofenies  proud; 

So  shall  thy  Ibe  of  Athens  &11  by  mine. 

The  meriCorioiu  ajid  heroic  deed 

SooD  will  erase  the  transitory  stain. 

0 !  if  svecessful,  let  Bethulia  hope 

For  thy  reviving  love  **    Mardonias  starts 

In  dabions  trouble.^    Whether  to  chastise 

So  fierce  n  sphrit,  or  its  seal  admire. 

He  hesitates.    Compassion  for  the  sex 

At  length  prevails,  suggesting  this  reply: 

'*  Fell  magnanimity  1  enormous  proof 
Of  such  intemp'rate  passion!  I  forgive 
While  I  reject  thy  proflfer'd  crime,  although 
The  deed  might  fix  my  glory  and  success ; 
And  in  return  for  thy  prepost'roos  love 
Will  safe  replace  thee  in  thy  native  seat 
With  ^Its  to  raise  firom  indigence  thy  house. 
Bat  never,  never  from  this  hour  will  view 
Thy  face  again,  Bethulia.    Eunuchs,  hear ; 
Remove,  conceal  this  woman  from  my  sight" 

"  No^  thou  inhuman,''  thus  Bethulia  wild: 
"  This  shall  remove  for  ever  from  thy  sight 
A  woman  scom'd,  and  terminate  her  pains." 

She  said,  and  struck  a  poniard  through  her  heart 
With  shrieks  the  haram  sounds ;  th*  afflicted  fair, 
The  eunuchs  shudder ;  when  the  satrap  thus : 

'*  Is  this  another  black  portent  of  ill. 
Stem  Horomazes  ?  or  is  this  my  crime  } 
Ko,  thou  art  just    My  conscious  spirit  feels 
Thy  approbation  of  Mardonius  now." 

But  from  his  breast  the  dire  event  expels 
All  soft  and  am*rous  cares.    His  vast  gommand. 
His  long  inaetioo,  and  the  dread  of  shame 
Recur.    He  quits  the  chamber ;  to  his  own 
Rqwring,  samraons  ICindarus,  and  firm 
In  aspect  speaks :  '*  The  morning  soon  will  dawn. 
Draw  down  our  slingers,  archenh  and  the  skill'd 
In  flying  darts,  to  line  th'  Asopian  brink ; 
Thence  gall  the  Grecians,  whose  diurnal  wants 
That  flood  relieves."    Then  Mindarus :  <<  O  chief, 
11)19  instant  sure  intelligence  is  brought. 
That  frdm  the  isthmus,  to  supply  their  camp, 
A  coovoy,  rich  in  plen^,  is  ^escry'd 
Advmncing  tow'rds  Cithsron's  neighbMng  pass.*' 

Mardonius  quick :  "  No  moment  shall  be  lost 
Bid  Uridates  with  five  thousand  horse 
IVnsess  that  pass,  and,  pouring  on  the  plain, 
Secure  the  precious  store."    This  said,  he  seeks 
A  short  repose,  and  Mindilrus  withdraws. 

In  anns  anon  to  paragon  the  Mom, 
The  Mora  new-rising,  whose  vermilion  hand 
Draws  from  the  brightening  front  of  Heaven  serene 
The  humid  curtains  of  tempestuous  night, 
Mardonias  mounts  bis  courser.    On  his  bank 
Tlie  godlike  figure  soon  Asopus  views. 
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Waits  lamentation  for  Masistius  dead 
Depreas'd  the  Persians,  undisturbed  the  Greeks 
To  all  their  camp  refreshment  had  deriv'd 
From  dear  Asopus.    To  th*  accustom'd  edge 
Of  hb  abounding  flood  they  now  resort 
Stones,  dart^  ami  arrows,  from  unnumber'd  ranks. 
Along  the  margin  opposite  disposed 
By  Mindarus,  forbid  access    Repulse 


Disbands  the  Greeks.    Exulting,  he  forgiets 

Qeora ;  active  valour  in  his  breast 

Extinguishes  the  embers,  cherish'd  long 

By  self-tormenting  memory,  and  warmth 

Of  fruitless  passion.    Present  too  his  chief. 

His  friend  and  kinsman,  from  a  fiery  steed 

Mardonius  rules  and  stimulates  the  fight, 

like  Boreas,  riding  on  a  stormy  cloud. 

Whence  issue  darts  of  lightening,  mix'd  with  hail 

In  rattling  show'rs^    The  enemies  dispers'd. 

Embolden  Mindarus  to  ford  the  streanv 

In  guidance  swift  of  cavalry  expert. 

With  unresisted  squadrons  he  careers 

Along  the  field.    Inyiolnte  the  flood 

He  guards ;  each  hostile  quarter  he  insuHi. 

Now  Gobryas'  son,  imfetter'd  from  the  boMto 
Of  superstitious  terrours,  joyful  sees 
In  Mindarus  a  new  Masistius  rise ; 
Nor  less  the  tidings  Tiridates  sends. 
Who  in  Citbseron's  jtasses  hath  despoil'd 
The  slaughter'd  foes,  inspire  the  gen'rars  thoughts. 
Which  teem  with  arduous  enterprise.    The  camp 
He  empties  all ;  beneath  whose  forming  host 
The  meadow  sounds.    The  native  Persians  face 
Laconia's  station,  Greek  allies  oppose 
Th'  Athenian.    All  the  force  of  Thebes  array'd 
Envenom'd  Leontiades  commands. 

Greece  in  her  lines  sits  tranquil;  either  host 
Expects  the  other.    By  their  augurs  still 
RestrainM,  they  shun  the  interdicted  ford. 
But  of  the  river's  plenteous  stream  depriv'd 
By  Mindarus,  the  Grecians  fear  a  dearth 
Of  that  all-cheering  element    A  rill 
Flows  from  a  distant  spring,  Gargaphia  nam'd. 
Their  sole  resource.    Nor  dread  of  other  wants 
Afflicts  them  less ;  their  convoy  is  o*erpow'r'd  * 
By  Uridates.    Anxious,  aH  exhaust 
A  night  disturb'd;  the  bravest  grieve  the  niost» 
Lest  through  severe  necessity  they  quit 
Inglorious  their  position.    Morning  shines  $ 
When  frequent  signals  from  th'  external  guards. 
Near  and  remote,  successive  rise.    To  arms 
All  rush.    Along  the  spacious  public  way 
From  Megara,  obscuring  dust  ascends. 
The  sound  of  trampling  hoofs,  and  laden  wheels, 
With  shouts  of  multitude,  is  heard.    Behold, 
Forth  from  the  cloud,  a  messenger  of  joy, 
Sicinus  breaks,  of  bold  auxiliar  bands 
Foreranner  swift,  and  unexpected  aid 
In  copious  stores,  at  Megara's  wide  port 
New-landed  from  Thermopyls.    The  camp 
Admits,  and  hails  in  rapturous  acclaim 
Eubcean  standards,  Potidsda's  ranks. 
The  laurell*4  priest  and  hero,  Tlmon  sage. 
Hi'  ennobled  heir  of  Lygdamis,  and  thee, 
Melissa's  brother,  great  O'ileus'  son. 
Friend  of  Leonidas,  thee  dear  to  all, 
O  brave,  and  gen'rous  Medon !  From  their  tents 
The  chiefs  assemble,  when  Sicinus  spake : 

"  Pausanius,  gen'ral  of  united  Greece, 
Accept  these  ample  succours  from  the  hand 
Of  provident  Themistodes.    POssess'd 
Of  (Eta's  passes,  he  the  Persian  host 
Now  with  impenetrable  toils  besets 
Like  beasts  of  prey,  entangled  by  the  skill 
Of  some  experienced  huntejr.    Tliou  receive. 
Just  Aristides,  from  Timothea's  love, 
A  suit  of  amiour  new,  in  Chalcis  fram'd. 
Without  luxuriant  ornament,  or  gold. 
The  shield,  an  emblem  of  thy  sool,  displays 
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Truth,  Equity,  and  Wifidom,  hand  in  hand. 

This  for  her  children,  and  thy  own,  comignM 

To  her  Euboean  roof  and  pious  care. 

She  bids  thee  lift  and  conquer.    Thou  restore 

The  little  exiles  in  their  native  homes 

To  dwell  in  peace.    Her  ph,  she  adds,  derives 

Its  only  value  from  the  wearer's  worth.'' 

In  smiles,  like  Saturn  at  the  tribute  pure 
Of  fruits  and  flow'rs  in  s'mgleness  of  heart 
Paid  by  religion  of  the  golden  age, 
Timothea's  gift  the  righteous  man  receives, 
Not  righteous  more  than  practised  to  endure 
Heroic  labonn,  soon  by  matchless  deeds 
To  JQrtify  the  giver.    He  b^^ : 

"  Confederated  warriors,  who  withstand 
A  tyrants  pow'r,  unanimous  confess 
Your  debt  to  great  Themistoeles,  the  lord 
Of  all-admir'd  Timothea.    He  and  I 
Evinee  the  fruits  of  concord.    Ancient  foes. 
Through  her  united,  cheerful  we  sustain 
Our  public  charge.    From  general  union  Oreeoe 
Expects  her  safisty.    Him  success  hath  crown'd 
In  arms  and  counsel  $  whether  on  the  main 
His  naval  flag  he  spread,  or  shook  the  land 
With  his  triumphant  step.    O,  hero-bom 
Pausanias  !  glowing  with  Herculean  blood. 
Now  under  thee  let  Aristides  hope 
To  share  success,  nw  tarnish  with  disgrace 
His  armour  new.    Behold,  yt>n  river  gleams 
With  hostile^arms.    Those  standards  on  the  left. 
Well-known  to  Attic  eyes,  are  proudly  borne 
By  native  Medes  and  Persians.  Treach'rous  Thebes 
lifts  her  Cadmean  banner  on  the  right. 
A  second  time  Mardonius  fbrms  his  host 
To  proflfer  battle.    He,  perhaps,  may  ford 
Asopus,  which  Usamenus,  the  leam'd 
In  divination,  hath  forbid  our  steps 
To  pass.    Thy  former  numbers  swift  arrange. 
New  from  a  march  let  these 'auxiliars  guard 
The  camp.'*    To  him  Pausanias  thus  apart : 

"  Athenian,  hear:  Your  citizens  are  vers'd 
In-this  barbarian  war&re,  yet  unknown 
To  us.    Let  Spartans  and  Athenians  change 
Their  station.    You,  an  adversary  try'd 
At  Marathon,  and  foil'd,  will  best  oppose. 
To  vanquish  Grecians  we  accustom'd  long 
Will  yon  Boeotians  and  Thessaliaas  face. 
Such  is  my  will."    Concise  the  Attic  sage : 

**  Thou    hast  commanded   what   my  willing 
thoughts 
Themselves  devis'd,  but  waited  first  to  hear. 
Well  canst  thou  fight,  Pausanias.    I  will  strive 
To  imitate  thy  deeds  and  thy  renown, 
On  whose  increase  our  liberty  and  laws 
Depend."    This  said,  they  part    Behind  the  rear 
Soon  from  the  left  th'  Athenians,  from  the  right 
The  Spartans  file.    Their  stations  they  exchange. 
Not  by  Mardonius  unperceiv'd.     He  moves 
His  Medes  and  Persians  to  the  post  of  Thebes, 
Whence  still  the  Spartan  phalanx  they  confront, 
The  Tbebans  still  th*  Athenian.    This  observ'd, 
Pausanias  swift  to  Aristides  sends 
Strict  charge  his  old  position  to  resume. 

Now  indignation  high  through  all  the  tribes 
Of  Athens  rages.    Noble  pride,  and  sense 
Of  just  desert,  in  exclamation  fierce 
Break  from  th'  exalted  populace,  who  claim 
Their  soil  fbr  parent    "  Gods !  from  wing  to  wing 
Must  we  like  servile  mercenary  bands, 
Xike  Helots,  slaves  to  Lacedsmon  bonoi 


Be  hurry'd  thus  obsequious  to  control 
From  an  imperious  Spartan  ?  Tegea  first 
Contested  our  prerogative.    The  pride 
Of  Sparta  next  removes  us  from  the  post, 
Assigned  by  public  judgment ;  we  comply. 
Must  we  at  her  contemptnoos  nod  resume 
The  station  we  forsook  ?  Defending  Greece, 
Ourselves  meanwhile  deserted  and  betray'd, 
Twice  have  we  lost  our  city.    What  is  left 
Of  our  abandon'd  residence,  but  dust? 
Lei  Greece  defend  herself.     Let  us  remove 
For  the  last  time  our  standards,  hobt  our  sails, 
Our  floating  empire  fix  on  distant  shores. 
Our  household  gods,  our  progeny,  and  name. 
On  some  new  soil  establirii,  sure  to  find 
None  so  ingrate  as  this."    The  Athenians  thus 
Swell  with  ingenuous  ire,  as  ocean  boils, 
Disturb'd  by  Eurus,  and  the  rude  career 
Of  Boreas,  tbreat'ning  furious  to  surmount 
All  ciroumscription.    But  as  oft  a  cloud. 
Distilling  gentle  moisture  as  it  glides. 
Dissolves  the  rigour  of  their  boist'rous  wingi, 
Till  o'er  the  main  serenity  returns  ^ 
So  from  the  mouth  of  Aristides  fall 
Composing  words.    Insensibly  he  soothes 
Their  justly-irritated  minds,  and  calms 
Their  just  resentment    Righteousness  and  truth, 
How  prevalent  your  efibrta,  when  apply'd 
By  placid  wisdom  !  In  these  strains  be  spake: 

«  Ye  men  of  Athens,  at  Laconia's  call 
To  meet  the  flow'r  of  Asia's  host  in  fight 
Do  ye  repine?  A  station,  which  implies 
Pre-eminence  of  Attic  worth,  a  task 
Of  all  most  glorious,  which  the  martialrace 
Of  Sparta  shuns,  and  you  should  cpvet  most. 
Ye  Marathonian  victors  ?  In  the  sight 
Of  Greece,  who  trembles  at  a  Median  garb. 
You  are  preferr'd  for  valour.     Arms  the  same. 
The  same  embroider'd  vestment  on  their  limbs 
Effeminate,  the  same  unmanly  souls, 
Debas'd  by  vices  and  monarchal  rule, 
llie  Medes  retain,  as  when  their  vanquish'd  rsDki 
Fled  heretofore.    With  weapons  often  try'd, 
With  confidence  by  victories  increas'd, 
Not  now  for  liberty  and  Greece  alone 
You  mareh  to  battle;  but  to  keep  unspoiled 
Your  trophies  won  already,  and  Uie  name. 
Which  Marathon  and  Salamis  have  rais'd. 
Preserve  unstain'd ;  that  men  may  ever  say. 
Not  through  your  leaden,  not  by  fortune  there 
You  triumph'd,  hut  by  fortitude  innate. 
And  lib'ral  vigour  of  Athenian  blood."  [love 

He  said,  and  maroh'd.   All  follow  mute  through 
Of  Aristides,  inexpressive  love. 
Which  melts  ea^h  bosom.     Solemn  they  proceed, 
Though  lion-like  in  courage,  at  his  call 
Meek  and  obedient,  as  the  fleecy  breed 
To  wonted  notes  of  Pan's  conductmg  pipe. 

Arriv'd,  disbanded,  in  their  sep'rate  tents 
Cecropia's  tribes  exhaust  a  tedious  night, 
Unvisited  by  sleep.    The  morning  breaks ; 
Instead  of  joy  to  gratulate  her  light 
The  tone  of  sadness  from  dejected  hearts. 
Combining  sighs  and  groans  in  murmur  deep, 
Alarms  the  leader.    '*  Aristides,  show 
Thy  countenance  amongst  us,"  hasty  spake 
The  warrior-poet  enfring:  "  All  thy  camp 
Enthusiastie  sorrow  hath  o'erwhelm'd. 
And  ev'ry  heart  nnbrtic'd.     By  earliest  dawn 
Each  left  hi?  restless  couch.     Their  first  disoour^ 
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Wis  ealin,  ftnd  fill'd  with  narratives  distinct 
Of  thy  accomplishments,  and  worth.    At  length 
A  loldier  thns  in  agitation  spake : 
'  Yet,  O  most  excellent  of  gods !  OJove! 
This  is  the  man  we  banish'd!  In  thy  sighf 
The  moat  excelling  man,  whose  sole  offence 
Wis  aU-tranacending  merit,  from  bis  home 
Oor  impioos  votes  expelPd,  by  envy's  spite 
Sedoc'd.    We  drove  him  fugitive  through  Greece ; 
Where  still  he  held  ungrateful  Athens  dear, 
Fbr  whose  redemption  from  her  sloth  he  rous'd 
All  Greece  to  arms.*    The  soldier  closM  in  floods 
Of  anguish.    Instant  through  the  concoarse  ran 
Contagious  grief;  as  if  the  fiend  Despair, 
Fhm  bis  black  chariot,  wheeling  o'er  their  heads 
lo  clouds  of  darkness,  dropp'd  lus  pcus'nous  dews 
Of  melancholy  down  to  chill  the  blood. 
Unnerve  the  limbs,  and  fortitude  dissolve. 
Speed,  Aristides.    By  th'  immortal  pow'n ! 
liie  feeblest  troop  of  Penians  in  this  hour 
Might  overcome  tb»  tame,  desponding  force 
Of  thy  dear  country,  mistress  long  confessed 
Of  eloquence  and  arts,  of  virtue  now 
Tbroagh  thy  unerring  guidance."    Here  the  sage: 
*'  Withhold  thy  praise .  good  ^schylus^Be  swift, 
Arrani^e  my  fellow  citizens  in  arms 
Beneath  each  ensign  of  the  sev'ral  tribes. 
I  will  appear  a  comforter,  a  friend. 
Their  public  servant."    JEschylus  withdraws* 

Soof]  Aristides,  in  his  armour  new, 
Timothea'a  gift,  advances  from  his  tent. 
Should  from  his  throne  th*  Onmipotent  descend 
In  visitation  of  the  human  race. 
While  dreading  his  displeasure;  as  to  earth 
All  heads  would  bend  in  reveroitial  awe, 
GoDtrite  and  conscious  of  their  own  misdeeds; 
So  look  th'  Athenians,  though  in  all  the  pomp 
Of  Mars  array'd,  and  terrible  to  half 
The  world  in  battle.    Down  their  corslets  bright 
Tears  trickle,  tears  of  penitence  and  shame,     * 
To  see  their  injur'd  patriot  chief  assume 
In  goodness  Heav'u*s  wholecemblance,  as  he  moves 
Observant  by,  and  through  the  weeping  ranks 
From  man  to  man  his  ]ib*ral  band  eictends, 
Consoling.     No  resentment  he  could  show. 
Who  none  had  felt.    Ascending  now  on  high, 
He  thus  addressed  the  penitential  throng: 

"  Rate  not  too  high  my  merit,  nor  too  low 
Your  own  depreciate.     Errour  is  the  lot 
Of  man ;  but  lovely  in  the  eye  of  Heav'n 
Is  sense  of  errour.    Better  will  you  fight. 
As  better  men  from  these  auspicious  tears, 
Which  evidence  your  worth,  and  please  the  gods. 
With  strength  and  valour,  equity  of  mind 
Uniting  doubles  fortitude.    Your  wives. 
Your  pn^eny  and  parents,  laws  and  rites. 
Wen  ne'er  so  well  secur'd."    The  warlike  bard 
Kose  next :  *<  Requested  by  the  sev'ral  tribes, 
In  their  behalf  I  promise  to  thy  rule 
All  acquiescence.     Bid  them  fight,  retreat, 
Maintam,  or  yield  a  station;  bid  them  face 
Inoumerable  foes,  surmount  a  foss 
Deep  as  the  sea,  or  bulwarks  high  as  rocks ; 
Subordination,  vigilance,  contempt 
Of  toil  and  death,  thy  dictates  shall  command.'^ 

Th'  Oilean  hero,  Timon,  and  the  seed 
Of  Lygdamis,  are  present,  who  encampM 
Among  th*  Athenians.    They  admire  the  chief, 
Nor  leu  the  people.    While  the  term  of  mom 
Was  passmg  thin,  a  snmmons  to  his  tent 


Calls  Aristides.    Aemnestns  there 
Salutes  hira :  "  Attic  friend,  a  new  event 
In  Sparta's  quarter  is  to  thee  unknown ; 
From  me  accept  th*  intelligence.    The  Sun 
Was  newly  ris*n,  when  o'er  th*  Asopian  flood 
An  eastern  herald  pasi'd.    Behind  him  tow*r*d 
A  giant-siz'd  barbarian.    He  approach'd 
Our  camp;  before  Pausanias  brought,  he  spake: 

*<  '  I  am  Briareus,  of  Mardonian  guards 
Commander.^  Through  my  delegated  mouth 
Thus  saith  the  son  of  Gobryas :  I  have  heard 
Among  the  Greeks  your  prowess  vaunted  high. 
Ye  men  of  Sparta,  Uiat  in  martial  ranks 
You  either  Ull,  or  perish ;  but  I  find 
Fame  is  a  liar.    I  eiqpected  long) 
You  would  defy  me  on  the  field  of  war. 
Have  I  not  seen  you  shift  from  wing  to  wing. 
The  task  imposing  on  th'  Athenians  twice 
To  face  the  Modes  and  Persians ;  while  yourselves 
Sought  with  our  servants  to  contend  in  arms. 
Ye  brave  in  name  alone !  Since  yon  decline 
To  challenge  us,  we,  prime  of  eastern  blood. 
With  equal  numbers  challenge  you  to  prove, 
Hiat  you  possess,  what  mmonr  hatkr  proclaim'd. 
The  boldest  hearts  in  Greece.    Acknowledge  else 
Your  boasted  valour  bury'd  in  the  grave 
With  your  Leonidas,  o'erthrown  and  slain.* 

**  Pausanias  gave  no  answer,  not  through  fisar. 
But  humour  torpid  and  morose,  which  wrapp'd 
In  clouds  of  scorn  his  brow.    Consulting  none, 
With  silent  pride  the  giant  he  dismiss'd. 
The  challenger,  in  triumph  turning  back, 
Repassed  the  river.**    Aemnestns  paus'd; 
A  second  messenger  appeared.    Behold, 
In  blooming  vigour,  flushed  by  rapid  haste. 
Young  Menalippus,  from  the  reverend  seer 
Megistias  sprung.     **  Athenian  chief,"  he  said, 
**  Bring  down  thy  active,  missile-weapon'd  troops  $ 
On  their  immediate  help  Pausanias  calls. 
A  cloud  of  hostile  cavalry  invests 
Laconia's  Quarter.    Javelins,  arrows,  darts. 
In  sheets  discharged,  have  chok'd  our  last  resource, 
Gargaphia's  fountain,  and  our  heavy  bands 
Perptac  and  harass."    Aristides  hears. 
And  issues  swift  his  orders,  while  the  youth 
Continues  thus :  "  Thou  knew'st  of  old  my  sire. 
Who  at  Thermopylse  exptr'd.    The  just 
Consort  together."    Aristides  thus : 

'*  Ingenuous  youth,  for  Greece  thy  father  bled 
A  spotless  victim,  but  for  ever  lives 
Companion  with  Leonidas  in  fame. 
By  Heav'n  protected,  thou  shalt  live  to  see 
Their  death  aton'd ;  the  period  is  not  far. 
Come  on ;  my  force  is  ready."    Medon  arms 
With  Haliartus,  once  the  shepherd>swain 
In  (Eta's  pass  to  Menalippus  known, 
Whom  both  embrace  with  gratulation  kind. 

All  march,  but  reach  not  Sparta's  distant  wing, 
Before  the  Persians,  sated  with  success, 
Fil'd  back  to  join  Mardonius.    Secret  he 
Was  communing  with  Mirzes,  most  renown'd 
Among  the  Magk    Thus  the  satrap  clos'd : 

«  Through  each  occurrence  undisguised,  O  sage ! 
My  circumstantial  narrative  hath  run. 
From  wherc  I  enter'd  first  Trophonian  ground, 
Till  my  descent  and  vision  in  the  cave. 
Speak  frankly,  Mirzes — ^nor  believe  thy  words, 
Whatever  black  presages  they  contain, 
Subjoin'd  to  all  Trophonins  hath  foretold. 
Can  change  my  finn  resolves,  or  blunt  my  twoid.'* 
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**  fidticitude  for  Perna  to  tatotta 
Misled  thee,  ntrap,  to  that  graven  god,'' 
Kejoiiis  the  Magus,  "  where,  if  ought  besides 
The  craft  of  Grecian,  mercenary  priests, 
It  was  the  demon  Arimanius  rul'di 
He  long  hath  prompted  that  Elean  seer, 
Who  blunts  thy  sword  by  divination  false. 
What  thou  dQ8t  vision  call  was  empty  dream ; 
Imagination  heated,  and  disturb*d, 
A  texture  wild  and  various,  intermix'd 
With  ill-match*d  images  of  things,  which  last 
Oppress'd  thy  mind.    Thy  own  distemper  fram*d 
Th*  unreal  grot,  where  Destinies  of  air 
In  apparition  cut  thy  vital  thread ; 
Their  act  was  thine,  the  oracle  thy  own. 
All  vague  creation  of  thy  erring  sleep." 

Briaceus  enters.    At  his  tidings  glad. 
Which  ostentation  sounded,  thus  exults 
Mardonius :  «  Sayst  thou,  Lacedaemon^s  chief 
Was  mute,  when  my  defiance  shook  his  ear  ? 
Hence  to  the  winds,  ye  auguries  and  signs ! 
Ye  dreams  and  mysteries  of  Greece,  avaunt ! 
Thou,  Horomazes,  not  in  marble  fanes, 
Nor  woods  oracular,  and  caves,  doth  dwell. 
It  is  the  pow*r  of  evil  there  misguides 
Insensate  mortals,  and  misguided  me. 
O,  Artemisia !  now  shall  Gobryas'  son 
Look  OP(Uy»  where  no  mystery  can  lurk» 
On  ev*i7  manly  duty.    Nothing  dark 
The  tracks  of  honour  shades.'*    To  chiefs  select, 
Greek  and  barbarian  summoned,  he  reveals 
His  fix*d  resolves  in  council.    They  disperse 
To  execute  his  will.    Among  the  rest 
Young  Alexander,  Macedonia's  lord. 
Speeds  to  his  quarters  jn  the  solemn  bowV 
Of  Oirc^    Theiie  Mardonius  had  decreed 
A  cenotaph  of  marble,  newly-rais*d 
To  his  deplor'd  Masistius.    There  the  queen 
Of  Macedon,  Phoebean  Timoo*s  child. 
Bright  Amarantha,  like  an  ev'ning  bird,  . 
Whose  trill  delights  a  melancholy  grove, 
Oft  wi^th  harmonious  skill  in  Delphian  strains, 
Th*  ingenuous  practice  of  her  maiden  days. 
Sung  of  her  faUier,  and  Masistius  good. 
That  friaod,  that  known  protector.    She  her  lute 
Was  now  ip  cadence  with  Diroean  rills 
Attuning.    Voeal  melody  she  breath'd. 
Which  at  another  season  might  have  won 
Her  lord  from  sadness.    Sighing,  he  her  song 
Thus  interrupts :  **  Ah !  consort  dear,  as  fair, 
I  come  Irom  Persia's  council ;  where  the  son 
Of  Gobryas,  urg^d  by  fear  of  sodden  want 
Through  his  wide  host,  nor  animated  less 
By  Spartan  silence  at  the  challenge  proud 
His  herald  bore,  determines  to  reject 
The  augur's  warnings.    O'er  the  stream  he  means 
To  lead  th'  embattled  nations,  and  surprise 
Ere  dawn,  at  least  assail  the  camp  of  Greece 
In  ev*ry  station.     Ifshe  quits  her  lines. 
Then  will  his  numVou?  cavalry  surrouqd 
Her  heavy  phalanx  on  the  level  space. 
O  that  my  ancestor  had  never  left 
His  Grecian  home  tn  Argos,  nor  acquired 
Emathia's  crown  !  I  never  then,  compeird. 
Had  borne  reluctant  arms  against  a  race 
By  friendship  link'd,  affinity,  and  blood. 
With  me  and  mine." — "  What  honour !"  cries  the 

queen, 
**  While  fear  surmises,  that  my  husband's  sword 
May  blindly  cut  my  father's  vital  thread. 
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But  not  alone  such  parricide  to  lAiun 
Should  wake  thy  efforts.    Alexander,  no; 
Thou  most  do  more.    Our  mutual  v^Mrds  recallt 
When  thou  to  Athens  by  Mardonius  sent 
Didst  from  thy  fruitless  embassy  rejoin 
Me  in  IVachinise ;  whence  the  barb'roos  chief 
Renewed  his  march  to  lay  Cecropian  domes 
In  fresh  destruction.     '  What  a  lot  is  mine  ?' 
Thou  saidst    *  If  Xerxes  triumph,  I  become 
A  slave  in  purple.    Should  the  Gseeks  ptty«il. 
Should  that  Eubesan  conquecor,  the  son 
Of  Neocles,  be  sent  th'  i^hauan  scoui^ge* 

**  I  interrupted  thus:  <  Awhile,  dear  lor^ 
We  must  submit  to  w«ar  the  galling  mask 
Necessity  imposes*    New  events 
Are  daily  scatter'd  bt^  the  restless  palm 
Of  Fortune.    Some  wiH  prove  propitious.    Wiae^ 
To  all  benignant,  Aristides  serv'd 
By  us  in  season  will  befiriead  our  state.' 

"  Behold  that  season  come;  let  Grecian  blood. 
Which  warms  thy  veins,  in^ire  thy  prudent  tongue 
This  night  th'  Athenian  hero  to  apprise 
Of  all  these  tidings.    Thus  secure  the  Greeks 
Against  sufprisal ;  timely  thus  oblige 
The  first  of  men,  and  magnify  thy  name 
In  Greece  for  ages."    Hare  the  youthful  king; 

<*  ThoHgh  by  oppresuve  Xerxes  forc'd  to  war. 
Shall  I  abuse  the  confidence  repos'd 
By  great  Mardonius,  qualify*d  to  win 
Regard  at  first,  which  interooorse  augments  ? 
I  will  do  all  by  honour's  rules  allow'd. 
Will  act  a  neutral  part,  withdraw  my  troops, 
Ev'n  at  the  hazard  of  ray  crown  and  life, 
If  such  my  queen'b  injunction.    Ah  !  forbear 
To  frown;  what  me»ns  this  fiushing  of  tliy  choek  ? 
Must  I  betray  Mardonius  to  his  foes  ?" 

She  spake  abrupt;  he  started  at  her  look : 
"  If  forc'd  obedience  to  a  tyrant  binds. 
If  more,  than  J,  Mardomus  holds  thy  heart. 
Who  has  thy  dearest  confidence  abus*d. 
Thou  #ilt  discredit  my  accusing  tongue. 
Could  from  this  empty  monument  the  shade 
Of  just  Masistius  rise,  his  awful  voii^e 
Would  verify  a  story,  till  this  hour 
From  thee  conceal'd.    My  virgin  hand  in  blood 
Of  one  barbarian  miscreant  once  I  stain'd  ; 
Not  to  pollute  my  hymeneal  state. 
Nor  lay  Maadonius  gasping  at  my  foet 
like  Mithridates  in  the  streets  of  Thebes, 
This  hateful  camp  for  Delphi  I  forsook. 
Fled  from  a  lawless  and  presumptuous  flame. 
Insulting  me,  thy  queen,  who  boast  descent 
From  holy  Timon.    While  for  his  behofif 
Collecting  Greeks  against  their  country's  cause. 
Thyself  was  absent,  and  Mardonius  left 
My  only  guardian ;  scorning  every  tie, 

I  His  daring  importunity  of  love 
Aasail'd  thy  consort's  ear.    What  hope,  what  trust 
In  such  barbarians?  All  their  faith  expired 
With  good  Masistius.     Should   the    Greeks   be 

foil'd, 
How  long  will  Macedon  thy  realm,  how  long 
Will  Amarantha  be  securely  held 
Against  a  satrap,  whose  ungovem*d  will 
May  covet  both  ?  Of  this,  O  prince,  be  sure^ 
Her  part  of  shame  will  Amarantha  bear. 
But  brief  shall  be  its  date.    The  poniaid  still. 
Which  once  prcserv'd  my  honour,  I  possess 
To  cut  my  period  of  dishonour  short." 
The  prince  impatient,  yet  attentive,  heard 
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fiflrvovdf;  vImi  thui  fha  neasnve  of  hit  wnth 
Firain  hb  fbll  botoni  r«pidly  o^erflow*d. 

"  O  impMHis  breack  of  hoipit«M«  ties! 
O  nolatiaii  1mm  of  rights  and  laws, 
Wiaftting  twift  reveal!^  firom  HaavHi  and  man, 
Atm  me  the  fint!  Unparmllal'd  in  form, 
O  yka  the  tisterof  thy  Delphiaa  god 
ImmaCQiate !  did  aacrilegioas  bands 
This  pnre  abode  of  chastity  assail 
ITithprafimation?  Less  a  friend  to  Greecc» 
Than  fiDe  to  fidse  Maidonios,  iiovr  I  ga'* 

He  said,  and  ordered  forth  his  swiftest  steed. 
By  moonlight,  twinkling  on  a  shaded  track. 
Be  ing'd  his  secret  way  beyond  the  springs 
isopian;  whence  an  outlet  riiort  and  ckise 
Throngk  OMrant  Qthasron  to  th'  adjacent  line 
Of  Aristides  led.    Meantime  tke  sound 
Of  steps  advancing  Amarantha  bMid : 
She  heard,  and  saw  Mardonios.    He  his  pace 
Stppp*d  slioit,  inclining  with  obeisance  low 
His  stately  frame.    Throngh  terrour  and  amane 
To  earth  she  rigid  grew,  of  pow*r  to  fly 
DeprivVL    He  distant  spake :  **  Impenal  dame, 
Hiat  he  oilended  once,  Mardonius  makes 
A  penitent  confession.    O!  that  fault 
To  no  innate  discourtesy  impute. 
Bat  Eastern  manneii,  not  as  Grecian  pure ; 
The  ignorance  which  err'd,  by  thee  is  cfaang'd 
To  Teneration.    From  my  presence  here. 
Which  ne'er  before  intruded  on  this  seat 
Of  thy  retirement,  do  not  too  severe 
A  new  oflence  interpret;  rest  assnr'd, 
A  soieoin  cause  impels.*'   -He  silent  wait|, 
Nornaofves;  till,  gliding  silently  away. 
Like  Diaa  fair  and  chaste,  but  less  severe. 
The  queen  withdrew,  and  tow'rds  e  gallant  chic( 
Peibans  by  her  devices  near  his  fiill. 
Thus  mr  relented;  for  the  private  wiong 
The  frank  atonement  raKs'd  a  gen'roos  sigh  ; 
Against  the  public  enemy  of  Greece, 
Ibqnenchable  she  bum'd.    Now  left  alone, 
Before  the  cenotaph  he  kaeerd  and  spake: 

**  To  morrow,  O !  to  morrow  let  my  helm 
Blase  m  thy  beams  auspicious,  spirit  bright. 
Whose  name  adorns  this  honorary  tomb ! 
The  weight  of  Asia's  mighty  weal,  the  weight 
Of  fifty  myriads  on  thy  friend  augments 
From  boor  to  hour.  Yet  purg'd  of  gloomy  thoughts, 
Char  of  nmbition,  save  to  wm  the  palm 
Of  victory  for  Xerxes,  I  approach 
Thy  auppliant    Thou  an  intercessor  purs 
For  me,  deceived  by  Grecian  seers  and  gods, 
Before  the  throne  of  Uoromazes  stand, 
That  he  may  hle«  my  rtandards,  if  aione 
To  guard  so  many  worshippers,  and  $i^ntA 
By  their  success  his  celebrated  name 
Through  each  Hesperian  dime.    Now  grant  a  sig% 
Masistias,  ere  thy  faithful  friend  depart, 
Fix'd,  aa  he  is,  to  vanquish,  or  to  hiV 

He  ceas*d.    Quick  rapture  duns  his  cheated  eyes. 
He  sees  in  thought  a  canopy  of  light. 
Descending  o'er  the  tomb.     In  joy  he  speeds 
To  preparation  for  the  destin'd  march. 
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Amoiic  the  Greeks  their  first  nocturnal  watch 
Was  near  its  period.    From  Laconia's  wing 
Returned,  th'  Athenian  leader  thus  bespake 
VOU  XVIL 


Sicinus :  **  Worthy  of  my  trust,  give  ear. 
Within  six  hours  the  army  will  decamp 
To  choose  a  friendlier  statkm ;  sotbechiefii 
In  gen'ral  council,  as  Gargaphia  cbokM 
Withholds  her  wonted  succour,  have  resolv'd. 
At  Jnno's  fane,  yet  undespoil'd,  though  near 
Plataea*s  ruins,  ev'ry  band  is  charged 

To  reassemble." Suddenly  appears 

A  centinel,  who  speaks :  **  A  stranger,  near 

The  trenches  waits  thee ;  us  in  peaceful  words 

Saluting,  he  importunate  requires 

Thy  instani  presence."    Aristides  bastes; 

To  whom  the  stranger:  **  Bulwark  of  this  camp, 

Hear,  credit,  weigh,  the  tidings  which  1  bear. 

Mardonius,  press'd  by  fear  of  threat'oing  want. 

At  night's  fourth  watch  the  f&tal  stream  will  pass, 

Inflexibly  determined,  though  forbid 

By  each  diviner,  to  assail  your  host 

With  all  his  numbers.    I  against  surprise 

Am  come  to  warn  you ;  thee  alone  I  trus^ 

My  name  revealing.    I,  O  man  divine  I 

I,  who  thus  hazard  both  my  realm,  and  life^ 

Am  Alexander,  Macedonian  friend 

Of  Athens.    Kindly  on  a  future  day 

Remember  me."    He  said,  and  spurr'd  his  steed 

Back  through  the  opening  of  Cithcron's  hilL 

By  Aristides  iostantty  detach*d, 
Sicinus  calls  each  leader  to  attend 
Pausanias.    Attica's  great  captain  joins 
The  council  full.    His  tidings  he  relates. 
Concluding  thus  with  exhort;Hion  sage : 

"  We,  destitute  of  water,  had  resolv'd 
To  change  our  station.    Now  without  a  pause 
We  must  anticipate  th'  appointed  hour 
For  this  retreat,  nor  lingering  tempt  the  force 
Of  squadrons  swift  to  intercept  our  march. 
All  move  your  standards.    Let  Mardonius  bring 
A  host  discourag'd  by  their  augur's  voice ; 
Who  are  flirbid  to  pass  the  fatal  stream. 
But  are  compell'd  by  famine  and  despair 
To  inauspicious  battle.    We  to  Heav'n 
Obedient,  Heav'n*s  assistance  shall  obtain. 
A  situation,  safeguard  to  our  flanks 
Against  superior  and  surrounding  horsey         ^ 
In  sight  of  burnt  Platsea,  of  her  fanes 
Defaced,  and  violated  gods,  I  know; 
There  will  assure  you  conquest."    All  assent. 

At  once  the  difi^rent  Grecians,  who  compose 
The  centre,  lift  their  ensigns.    0*er  the  plain 
First  swiftly  tow'rds  Platsean  Juno's  dome 
Speeds  Adimantus.    In  array  more  slow 
The  rest  advance.    CSeander  guards  the  rear ; 
Brave  youth,  whom  chance  maliciotts  will  bereave 
Of  half  the  laurels  to  his  temples  due. 

Til*  Athenians  arm  delibVate;  in  whose  train 
Illustrious  Mcdon  ranks  a  faithful  troop. 
His  hundred  Locrians.    Haliartus  there. 
There  Timon's  few  but  gen'rous  Delphians  stand, 
By  Aristides  all  emoin'd  to  watch 
Laconia's  host.    Qnat  stemly-tutor'd  race^ 
To  passion  cold,  he  knew  in  action  sfow. 
In  consultation  torpid.    Anxious  long 
He  waits,  and  fears  the  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
Too  soon  unclosing,  may  too  much  reveal. 

Sicinus,  bast'ning  to  Laconia's  camp. 
Finds  all  confus'd,  subordination  lost 
In  altercation,  wondrous  in  that  breed 
Of  discipline  and  manners,  nor  less.strange. 
Than*  if  the  laws  of  Nature  in  the  sky 
Dissolv'd,  should  turn  the  Moon  and  planets  loose 
N 
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From  their  accmtooi'd  oib'tts  to  obey 
The  Sun  no  longer.    When  his  Qrst  command 
Pausanias  issued  for  the  march,  nor  thought 
Of  disobedience  to  disturb  his  pride; 
One  leader,  Amompharetns,  whose  band 
Of  Pitan^  rever'd  him,  as  the  first 
Among  the  brave,  refusal  stem  oppos'd, 
Protesting  firm,  he  never  would  retreat 
Before  barbarians.     Aemnestus  swift, 
Callicrates  and  others,  long  approved 
In  arms,  entreat  the  Spartan  to  submit, 
Nor  disconcert  the  salutary  plan 
Of  gen'ral  coancil.     Sullen  he  replies : 

**  Not  of  ^hat  council,  I  will  ne'er  disgrace 
The  Spartan  name.    But  all  the  Greeks  withdrawn 
Expect  our  junction  at  Satumia's  dome, 
Callicrates  and  Aemnestus  plead. 
Would*st  thou  expose  thy  countrymen  to  face 
Unaided  yonder  multitude  of  Medes, 
Untry'd  by  us  in  combat?"—"  Yes,*»  rejoins 
The  pertinacious  man,  "  ere  yield  to  flight'' 

His  troop  applauded.    Now  contention  harsh 
ResoucMled  high,  exhausting  precious  hours, 
The  Spartan  march  retarding ;  when  arrived 
Sicinus,  witness  to  the  wild  debate. 
At  length  Pausanias  knit  bis  haughty  brow 
At  Aroompharetus,  and  spake :  "  Weak  man. 
Thou  art  insane.    The  chastisement  thy  due. 
Our  time  allows  not.    Instant  march,  or  stay 
Behind  and  perish."    In  his  two-fold  grasp 
The  restive  Spartan  lifting  from  the  ground 
A  ponderous  stone,  before  the  gen'ral's  feet 
PlacM  it,  and  thus :  *'  Against  dishonest  flight 
From  strangers  vile,  I  rest  my  suffrage  there, 
Nor  will  forsake  it.»'    To  Sicinus  tum*d 
Pausanias:  "  Tell  the  Athenians  what  thou  see'st 
I  by  Cithaeron's  side  to  Juno's  fane 
Am  hastening;  charge  their  phalanx  to  proceed." 

Sicinus  back  to  Aristides  flies. 
His  ready  phalanx  from  the  lines  he  draws, 
Wing'd  with  his  horse  and  bowmen ;  yet  his  course 
Suspends  at  Sparta's  camp.    There  sullen,  fix*d 
Like  some  old  oak's  deep-rooted,  knotted  trunk, 
Which  hath  endur'd  the  tempest-breathing  months 
Of  thrice  a  hundred  winters,  ret  remains 
Unshaken,  there  amidst  his  silent  troop 
Sat  Amompharetus.    To  him  the  sage : 

**  Unwise,  though  brave,  transgressing  all  the  laws 
Of  discipline,  though  Spartan  bom  and  tnunM ; 
Arise,  o'ertake  thy  gen*ral  and  rgoin. 
Thy  country's  mercy  by  some  rare  exploit 
Win  to  forgive  thy  capital  default, 
Excess  of  courage."    Where  Pausanias,  arm'd 
With  pow'r  uulimited  in  war,  where  all 
The  Spartan  captains  in  persuasion  fail'd, 
Requir'd  not  less  than  Jove  hhnself,  or  Jove 
Jn  Aristides  to  prevail.    Uprose 
T-he  warrior,  late  inflexible;  *yet  slow. 
In  strictest  regularity  of  march. 
Led  his  well-order'd  files.    Correcting  thus 
The  erring  Spartan,  Aristides  swept 
Across  the  plain  to  fill  the  gen'ral  host 

Not  yet  the  twilight,  harbinger  of  mora. 
Had  overcome  the  stars.    The  Persian  scouts, 
Who  rang'd  abroad,  observing  that  no  sound 
Was  heard,  no  watch-word  through  the  Grecian 

lines, 
Adventor'd  nigh,  and  found  an  empty  space. 
Swift  they  appris'd  Mardonius,  who  had  form'd 
His  whok  array.    Encircled  by  his  chiefs, 


Greek  and  barbarian,  fint  he  gave  command. 
That  ev'ry  hand  provide  a  blazing  torch 
To  magnify  his  terrours,  and  with  light 
Facilitate  pursuit;  then  gladsome  thus 
Address'd  his  friends  of  Thessaly  and  Thebes : 

**  Now  Larissspan  Thorax,  and  the  rest 
Of  Aleuadian  race;  now  Theban  lords. 
Judge  of  the  Spartans' justly.    Vaunted  high 
For  unexampled  prowess,  them  you  saw 
First  change  their  place,  imposing  on  the  sons 
Of  Athens  twice  the  formidable  task 
To  lace  my  chosen  Persians ;  next  they  gave 
To  my  defiance  no  reply,  and  last 
Are  fled  before  me.    Can  your  augurs  show 
A  better  omen  than  a  foe  dismay'd  ? 
But,  kind  allies,  to  you  my  firiendly  care 
Shall  now  be  provM.    These  thunderbolts  of  war, 
Ab  you  esteem  them,  will  Mardonius  choose 
For  Ms  opponents.     Level  your  attack 
Entire  against  th'  Athenians.    None  I  dread  ; 
Yet  by  the  Sun  less  terrible  to  me 
Is  that  Pausanius,  head  of  Sparta's  race. 
Than  Aristides.    Him  Masistius  lov'd ; 
If  you  overthrow,  preserve  him ;  in  the  name 
Of  your  own  gods  I  charge  you.     Mithra,  shine 
On  me  no  longer,  if  in  grateful  warmth 
Confessing  ev'ry  benefit  received, 
*  I  do  not  clasp  that  guardian  of  my  friend  ! 
Now,  Persians,  mount  your  bold  Nissean  steeds. 
Alert  your  targets  grasp,  your  lances  poise; 
The  word  is  Cyrus.     Royal  spirit!  look 
On  me,  deriv'd  from  thy  illustrious  blood. 
Yet  not  in  me  illustrioii^  if  this  day 
My  hand  or  courage  foint  '  Look  down  on  these. 
Sons  of  thy  matchless  veterans.    The  fire. 
Which  at  thy  breath  o'erspread  the  vanquish'd  East, 
Light  in  their  of&pring;  that  the  loud  report 
Of  their  achievements  on  Asopian  banks. 
Far  as  the  floods  of  Ganges  may  proclaim 
The  western  world  a  vassal  to  thy  throne." 

He  said,  and  spnrr'd  his  courser.  Through  the  ford 
He  dashes,  follow'd  by  th'  impetuous  speed 
Of  tall  equestrian  bands  in  armour  scal'd 
With  gold,  on  trappings  of  embroidered  gloas 
Superbly  seated.    Persians  next  and  M^es 
Advance,  an  infantry  select,  whose  mail. 
Bright-gilt  or  silver'd  o'er,  augments  the  light 
Of  sparkling  brands,  ^innumerably  wav'd 
By  nations,  plunging  through  the  turbid  flood 
In  tumult  rude,  emblazing,  as  they  pass. 
The  skies,  the  waters,  and  with  direst  howl 
Distracting  both.    Like  savage  wolves  they  msb, 
As  with  ferocious  fangs  to  rend  the  Greeks, 
To  gnaw  their  flesh,  and  satiate  in  their  blood 
The  greedy  thirst  of  massacre.     In  chief 
Here  Mindarus  commands,  by  Midias  join'd 
^nd  Tiridates,  powerless  all  to  curb. 
Much  more  to  marshal  such  barbarian  throngs. 
Which,  like  a  tumbling  tide  on  level  strands 
When  new  the  Moon  impels  it,  soon  o'erwhdm^d 
Th*  Asopian  mead ;  or  like  the  mightier  surge. 
When  ireful  Neptune  strikes  the  ocean's  bed 
Profound.    Upbeav'd,  the  bottom  lifts  and  rolls 
A  ridge  of  liquid  mountains  o'er  th'  abodes 
Of  some  oflending  nation;  while  the  Heav'ns 
With  corascation  red  his  brother  Jove 
Inflames,  and  rocks  with  thunder's  roar  the  poles. 

Th'  auxiliar  Greeks  compact  and  silent  march 
In  strength  five  myriads.     In  arrangement  just 
The  fi>ot  by  Leontiades,  the'  wbigs 
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Of  htne  by  Thorax  and  Emathia's  king 
Were  led.    Now,  long  heSore  iW  unwieldy  mass 
Of  his  disoider'd  multitude  advanced,     > 
MardoDiiu,  rushing  through  the  vacant  lines 
Of  Laoedsmon,  tow'rds  Cithaeron  bent 
Hit  swift  career.    Faint  rays  began  to  streak 
The  third  clear  morning  of  that  fruitful  month. 
The  last  m  summer's  train.    Immortal  day ! 
Which  all  the  Muses  consecrate  to  fame. 

0  thou !  exalted  o*er  the  laurelPd  train, 
High  as  the  sweet  Calliope  is  thron'd 
Above  her  sisters  on  the  tuneful  mount, 
0  father,  hear !  Great  Homer,  let  one  ray 
From  thy  celestial  light  an  humble  son 
Of  thine  illuminate ;  lest  Freedom  mourn 
Her  chosen  race  dishonoar'd  in  these  strains. 
Hum  too,  my  eldest  brother,  who  enjoy'st 
^ePisradise  thy  genius  hath  portray'd, 
Proptious  smile.    Lend  vigour  to  a  Muse, 
Who  hi  her  love  of  freedom  equals  thine, 
tint  to  sustain  her  labours  from  thy  store 
Mot  borrow  language,  sentiment,  and  verse. 
Cithcron's  ridge,  from  where  Aaopvu  rose. 
Stretched  to  Platani,  with  a  southern  fence 
GoDfining  one  broad  level,  which  the  floods 
From  their  Hesperian  head  in  eastward  flow 
Meaodriog  parted.     0*er  the  mountain's  foot 
His  courw  Pausanias  destin'd,  where  the  soil 
Abmpt  and  stony  might  the  dread  career 
Of  Persia's  cavalry  impede.    His  ranks, 
Acoompany'd  by  Tegea's  faithful  breed. 
Had  measni'd  now  ten  furlongs  of  their  march 
Half  o'er  the  plain  to  reach  the  friendly  ground ; 
Then  halted  near  an  Eleusinian  dome 
Of  Ceres;  thence  they  mov'd,  but  timely  first 
Were  joined  by  Amompharetus.    At  length 
The  chosen  track  was  gained.    Pausanias  cast 
His  eyes  below  int  northward,  and  surveyed 
Between  the  river  and  his  empty  camp 
A  blaze  involvmg  all  the  plain.    The  yell 
Of  amths  barbarian,  of  unnumber*d  feet 
Th'  impetuous  tread,  which  crushed  the  groaning 

turf, 
"Rie  oeigh  of  horses,  and  their  echoing  hoofs, 
Th'  msalting  clash  of  shields  and  sabres,  shook 
The  theatre  of  mountains;  hollow-voic'd, 
llieir  cavities  rebelk»w*d,  and  enlarged 
The  hideous  sound.     His  eyes  the  orient  dawn 
^toacted  next     Satnmia's  roof  he  view'd, 
Bot  distant  still,  around  whose  sacced  walls 
The  first-departed  Grecians  stood  in  arms 
Beneath  wide-floating  banners,  wished  more  nigh. 
*Bat  was  the  Genius  of  Plataea  seen 
^  fancy's  ken,  a  hov'ring  mourner  seen, 
O'er  his  renowned,  but  desolated  seat, 
Ooe  mass  of  ruins  mountainous.     He  mark'd 
Th'  Athenians  traTcrring  the  meads  below 
u^full  battalia.     Besolute,  sedate, 
•f^^wnt  one  shield  in  disarray,  they  mov'd  ' 
To  join  the  gen'ral  host    Be>  ond  the  stream 
wprospect  rose  the  battlements  of  Thebes ; 
Jhose  sons  perfidious,  but  in  battle  firm, 
*^  phalanges  of  other  hostile  Greeks 
^read  on  the  bank,  and  menace  to  surmount 
The  ibaUow  current  for  some  dire  attempt 
To  Aemnestoa,  marching  by  his  side, 
FauMnias  turns  J  the  army  he  commands 
10  halt,  while,  mastering  all  unmanly  fear, 
H»  haughty  phlegm  serenely  thus  fulfils 
A  leader's  function:  «  Spartan,  we  in  vain 


Precipitate  our  junction  with  allies 

At  Jund*s  distant  fatie ;  the  hour  is  past; 

The  PitanSan  mutineer  the  cause. 

Seest  thou  yon  Persian  squadrons  ?  They  precede 

The  whdie  barbarian  multitude.    The  storm 

Is  gathering  nigh ;  we  s^'rate  must  abide 

The  heavy  weight  of  this  unequal'shock. 

Unless  th*  Athenians,  still  in  sight,  impart 

A  present  aid.'*    A  herald  swift  he  sends- 

To  Aristides,  with  Hiis  weighty  charge : 

**  All  Greece  is  now  in  danger,  and  the  blood 

Of  Hercules  in  me.    Athenian  help 

Is  wanted  here,  their  missile-weapon'd  force." 

Last  he  address'd  Tisaroenus ;  **  Provide 

The  sacrifice  for  battle — Warriors,  form.*' 

Slain  is  the  victim ;  but  th'  inspecting  seer 
Reveals  no  sign  propitious.    New  full  nigh 
The  foremost  Persian  horse  discbarge  around 
Their  javelins,  darts,  and  arrows.    Sparta's  chief 
in  calm  respect  of  inauspicious  Heav'n 
Directs  each  soldier  at  his  foot  to  rest 
The  passive  shield,  submissive  to  endure 
Th'  assault,  and  watch  a  signal  from  the  gods. 
A  second  time  unfovouraUe  prove 
The  victim's  entrails.     Unremitted  show'rs 
Of  pointed  arms  distribute  wounds  and  death. 

Oh!  discipline  of  Sparta !  Batient  stands 
The  wounded  9oldier,  sees  a  comrade  fall. 
Yet  waits  permission  from  his  chief  to  shield 
His  own,  or  brother's  head.    Among  the  rest 
Callicrates  is  pierc'd ;  a  mortal  stroke 
His  throat  receives.    Him  celebrate,  O  Muse ! 
Him  id  historic  rolls  deliver'd  down 
I  To  admiration  of  remotest  climes 
Through  latest  ages.    These  eicpiring  wards 
Beyond  Olympian  chaplets  him  exalt, . 
Beyond  his  palms  in  battle:  "  Not  to  die 
For  Greece,  but  dying,  ere  my  sword  is  drawn. 
Without  one  action  worthy  of  my  name, 
I  grieve."    He  said,  and  fainting  on  the  breast 
Of  Aemnestus,  breath'd  in  spouting  blood 
His  last,  departing  thy  attendant  meet, 
Leonidas,  in  regions  of  the  Wess'd. 

A  second  victim  bleeds ;  the  gathering  foes 
To  multitude  are  grown;  the  show'rs  of  death 
Increase ;  then  melted  into  flowing  grief 
Pausaoian  pride.    He,  tow'rds  the  fone  remote 
Of  Juno  lifting  his  afflicted  eyes. 
Thus  suppliant  spake :  **  O  goddess !  let  my  hopes 
Be  not  defeated^  whether  to  obtain 
A  victory  so  glorious,  or  expire 
Without  dishonour  to  Herculean  blood.** 

Amidst  the  pray'r  Tegean  Chileus,  free 
Prom  stem  control  of  Lacedsmon's  laws, 
No  longer  waits  inactive ;  but  his  band 
Leads  forth,  and  firmly  checks  th'  insulting  foe.  * 
The  sacrifice  is  prosp'rons,  and  the  word 
For  gen'ral  onset  by  Pausanias  giv'n. 
Then,  as  a  lion,  from  his  native  range 
Confined  a  captive  long,  if  once  his  chain 
He  breaks,  with  mane  erect  and  eyes  of  fire 
Asserts  his  freedom,  rushing  in  his  strength 
Resistless  forth ;  so  Sparta's  phalknx  turns 
A  face  tremendous  on  recoiling  swarms 
Of  squadron'd  Persians,  who  to  Ceres'  fone 
Are  driv'n.     But  there  Mardonius,  like  the  god 
Of  thunders  ranging  o'er  th'  ethereal  vault 
Thick  clouds  on  clouds  impregnated  with  storq^ 
His  chosen  troops  embattles.    Bows  and  darts 
Rejecting,  gallantly  to  combat  close  -  • 
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Thflf  wegB  iiiidp.miCed  effsiti,  mad  to  death  i 

Thmr  gromid  maiDttttii,  in  coumge,  or  in  migtit      I 
Not  to  the  Oreeki  inferior,  but  in  annst 
Jn  diietpUno,  and  conduct.    Parties  small. 
Or  tingle  warriors,  here  with  vigour  wield 
The  battle-axe  and  sabre  j  others  rush 
Anftong  the  spears,  to  wcencih  away,  or  breah 
By  streiif  th  of  bands,  the  weapons  of  their  foes. 

But  fiercest  was  the  contest,  where  sublime 
Theson  of  Gobryas  from  a  snow-white  steed 
Shot  tanour.    There  selected  warrtors  chai|^*d, 
A  thousand  Tet'rans,  by  their  fathers  train*d. 
Who  shared  renown  with  Cyrus.    On  the  righ^ 
Close  to  his  gen'ral's  side,  Briareus  grasp'd 
A  studded  mace,  Pang«us  on  the  Icdre, 
Nam'd  from  a  Thracian  bill.    The  bristly  iront 
Of  ^larta'ii  phalanx,  with  intrepid  looks 
Mardonins  nc'd,  and  tbunder'd  out  these  words : 

**  Come,  twice-defyM  Pausanias,  if  thou  hear'st ; 
Thy  5%partan  prowess  on  Mardooius  try." 

Pausanias  heard;  but  shuonM  retortintg  words* 
In  saturnine  disdain  laconic  thus 
His  men  addressing :  "  Yours  the  soldiers*  pait» 
The  general's  mine ;  advance  not,  but  receive 
These  loose  barbarians  on  your  steady  points.** 

Not  one  of  Persia's  breed,  though  early  train'd. 
So  strong  a  javelin  as  Mardonins  lanc*d. 
Or  in  its  aim  so  tru«.    Three  brothers  grac'd 
The  foremost  line  of  Sparta,  natives  all 
Of  sweet  Amyclte,  all  in  age  and  arms 
Mature,  their  splendid  lineage  from  the  stock 
Of  Tyndarus  deriving.    IVem  on  earth 
Three  javelins,  whirPd  Successive,  laid  supine. 
An  effixt  of  Mardonius.    Three  in  rank 
Behfaid  partake  the  same  resistless  doom. 
Three  bold  companions  in  the  hardy  chase 
Of  boars  on  green  Taygetus.    Suj;»ply'd 
With  weapons  new,  the  phalanx  stUl  to  gore 
He  perseveres  unweary'd,  not  unlike 
Some  irritated  porcupine,  of  sixe 
Portentous,  darting  his  eovepom'd  quills 
Through  each  assailant     In  Laconia's  front 
So  many  warriors  and  their  weapons  fall'n. 
Leave  in  her  triple  tire  of  pointed  steel 
A  void  for  swift  impression  of  her  foes. 
In  rush  Briareus  and  PangSBus  huge. 
Whose  maces  send  fresh  numbers  to  the  shades. 
The  op*ning  widens.    On  his  viulting  steed 
Mardonius  follows,  like  ensanguined  Mars 
By  his  nnxiliars  grim,  dismay  and  rage, 
Preceded.    Rivalling  the  lightning's  beams. 
The  hero's  sabre  bright  and  rapid  wheels 
Aloft  in  nir.    A  comet  thus  inflames 
The  cheek  of  Night ;  pale  mortals  view  in  dread 
Th*  unwonted  lustre,  transient  though  it  be, 
Among  the  lights  of  Heav'n.    Pausanias  rous*d» 
Advancing,  at  Briareus  points  his  lance. 
Meantime  six  Spartans  of  the  younger  class 
Assail  Bfardonius.    One  his  bridle  grasp'd  ; 
The  Persian  sabre  at  the  shoulder  close 
Lopp*d  off  th*  audacious  arm.    Another  stooped 
To  seixe  the  chieftain*s  foot,  and  drag  him  down; 
Pois'd  on  his  stirrup,  he  in  sunder  smote 
The  Spartan's  waist.    Another  yet  approach'd, 
Who  at  a  blow  was  cloven  to  the  chin. 
Two  more  the  gen*rous  hone,  upreariog,  dash'd 
Maim'd  and  disabled  to  the  ground  i  the  last 
His  teeth  disfigur'd,  and  his  weight  oppre8s*d. 
As  some  tall-masted  ship,  on  ev'ry  side 
Assail'd  by  pinnaces,  mid  skiffs  whose  ftrangth    . 


It  number,  drives  her  wilUdiraetidifPOss 

Through  all  their  feeble  clusters;  while  her  ducf 

Elate  contemplates  from  her  lofly  de^ 

The  hostile  keels  uptorn'd,  and  Sontlng  dend» 

Where'er  she  steen  victorious :  so  the  steed 

Nisflsan  tramples  on  Laconian  slain. 

Triumphant  so  Mardonius  from  his  seal 

Looks  down.    But  fiite  amidst  his  triumph  ahow* 

Briareus  yielding  to  a  forceful  blow 

Of  stern  Pausanias,  and  Pangaus  piere^ 

By  Amompharetus.    Their  giant  buUcs, 

Thrown  prostrate,  crash  three  long-protenied  rows 

Of  Spartan  spears.  Wide-branchmg  Uius  huge  oafcs» 

By  age  decay'd,  or  bristed  from  the  roots 

By  rending  whirlwinds,  in  their  pondroos  fidl 

Lay  deaolate  the  under  shrubs,  and  trees 

Of  young,  unstable  growth.    Moc«  awfol  stUlt 

Another  object  strikes  the  satrap's  eye  ; 

With  nodding  plumes,  and  formidable  stride^ 

Lo !  Aemnestus.    Asia*s  gen'ral  feels 

Emotions  now,  which  trouble,  not  degrade 

His  gen'rous  spirit.    Not,  as  Priam'a  son 

On  sight  of  dire  Achilles,  thoughts  of  flight 

Possess  Mardonius,  but  to  wait  the  fee^ 

And  if  to  die,  with  honour  die,  if  live 

Eqjoy  a  life  of  fame.    His  giant  guard 

Around  him  close;  one  lev&  at  the  caaqae 

Of  Aemnestus ;  but  the  weighty  maoe 

Slides  o'er  the  Spartan's  slanting  shield,  and  spends 

Its  rage  in  dust    The  stooping  giant  leaves 

His  flank  unguarded,  and  admits  a  stroke. 

Which  penetrates  the  entrails.    Down  he  siiifcs» 

Another  tow'r  of  Asia's  battje  strewn 

In  hideous  ruin.    Soon  a  seoofsd  bleeds, 

A  third,  a  fourth.    The  fifth  in  posture  stands 

To  crush  the  victor  with  a  blow  well-aim'di 

Him  Menalippus  at  the  brawny  pit 

Of  his  uplifted  arm  transpiercing  deep 

Disables.    Aemiiestussti^tggles  long 

To  grapple  with  his  victim,  and  invokes 

Leonidas  aloud.    The  active  son 

Of  Gobryas  plants  throughout  the  S^partan  shield 

A  wood  of  javelins.    His  Nisssan  horse. 

Careering,  vaulting,  with  his  fangs  and  hoofr 

Protects  his  lord.    The  guards,  who  still  surriVd, 

With  faithful  xeal  their  whole  united  strogth 

Exert  unwearied  for  a  lib'ral  chief. 

Some  paces  backward  Aemnestus  forc'd. 

Impels  his  heel  against  a  loos'ning  stone. 

Broad,  craggy,  scarce  inferior  to  the  weight 

Discharged  by  Hector  on  the  massy  bars 

Of  Agamemnon's  camp.    The  Spartan  ijuick 

From  his  left  arm  removes  the  heavy  shiekl» 

With  javelins  thick  tramfix*d.    From  earth  he  lifb 

The  casual  weapon,  and  with  caution  marks 

The  fatal  time  and  distance.    O'er  the  heads 

Of  thy  surrounding  guard  the  firagment  hurt'd 

Desonds,  Mardonius,  on  thy  manly  chest« 

And  Jays  thee  o^er  thy  courser's  back  supine 

Without  sensation.    O,  illustrious  man. 

Whose  dazxliog  virtues  through  thy  frailtaesbeam'd ! 

Magnanimous,  heroic,  gen*rous,  pure 

In  friendship,  warm  in  gratitude !  This  doom 

At  once  dissolves  all  interval  of  pain 

To  mind,  or  body.    Not  a  moment  more 

Hast  thou,  ingenuous  satrap,  to  repine. 

Or  grieve.    Go,  hero,  thy  Masistius  greel^ 

Where  no  ambition  agitates  the  breast. 

No  ffloomy  veil  of  superstition  blinds, 

No  friend  oib  die,  90  b«ule  can  |)9  loit  I 
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Thk.Mt  t^Gieeoe  decisive  as  to  Emv'ik 
Skioebidiit  o^ertbrown,  wben,  tbimder-pierc'dt 
He  osder  JEtDm*!  tonfd  mess  was  cham'd, 
Discomfits  Asia*t  Itopes.    In  fresh  army 
Meantime  the  ftbalanac,  by  Pavsaiiias  form'd, 
Pirooeeds  entire.    Facility  of  skill 
Directs  their  weapons;  pace  by  pace  tiiey  fBove 
True  to  the  cadence  of  acciistom'd  itotet 
FkoBi  gentle  dotes,  which  trill  the  Doric  lays 
Of  Alcfnaa  and  Teroander.    Sloir  they  gaiir 
The  groond,  wMdk  Persia  quits^  till  Chilena  bold 
With  Us  Tegsans  gores  the  hosdie  flanks; 
Gonfosion  then,  and  gen'ral  roat  prevafl. 

The  Axgitives  pioclaim  Mardonins  slain  ; 
The  i^ioie  baifaaiian  malUtiide  disperse 
In  bUnd  dismay ;  cool  Mindarus  in  vain 
Attempts  to  check  their  flight;  an  seek  the  camp; 
And  mm  the  Spartan  Antes,  combin'd  widi  ihouu 
Of  kMid  Tegseans,  sthnalate  bis  speed 
AeroBB  the  ford.    &  trAwhes  he  regains, 
And  there  to  Midhtt,  'Hridates  brave, 
And  choaen  satraps,  gathering  at  Ms  call, 
Tkna^nke:  '^  The  itow'r  of  Aria  in  thtt  dnsi 
Redinea  his  glories.    Feel  your  loss  like  me, 
Not  ovcvoome  by  sorioir,  or  surprise 
At  changes  natnnd  to  man,  the  spoit 
Of  his  oim  passions,  and  oncertein  chance. 
Vtctssitodes  of  foitnne  I  have  prov'd, 
One  day  been  fbiPd,  a  conqueror  the  next 
to  ardvons  actions  though  experienc*d  ttindi 
Hare  much  to  fear,  not  less  &S  hope  renudns 
To  animate  the  brare.    Amid  this  storm 
The  throne  of  Cyras,  your  exalted  sires. 
Your  own  nobility,  recall ;  deserve 
The  rank  yon  hold;  occasion  now  presenta 
For  snch  a  trial.    To  nphoM  my  king. 
My  country's  name,  and  pvonsly  revenge 
My  kindred  blood  nc/w-spiH,  my  sword,  my  arm. 
My  life,  I  destine.    Multitude  ts  left, 
Soipaaaing  twenty  myriads;  er'ndespiur 
Befrieoda  us ;  femine  threat'ning,  and  the  dread 
Of  merciless  resentment  in  our  foes. 
May  i»ree  these  rally'd  numbers  to  obtain 
From  thmr  own  swords  raliefl    Behold  your  camp, 
Skron^-fenc'd  and  bnlwark'd  by  Masistian  care, 
A  preaent  refoge.    See  th'  auxiliar  Oreeks 
Eatire,  advancing  on  th'  inferior  bands 
Of  Athens.    Still  may  Xerxes  o'er  the  wiest 
Extend  his  empire,  and  regret  no  part 
Of  this  disaster,  but  Mardonius  shun. 
Asntae  yonr  posts,  lor  stem  defence  isroride.'' 


BOOK  XXX. 

OOonof  light  and  wisdom!  thee  the  Muse 
Onoe  more  addresses.    Thou  didst  late  behold 
The  Salaminian  brioe  with  Asian  blood 
Discokmr'd.    Qimbhig  now  the  steep  ascent 
To  thy  meridian,  for  a  stage  of  War 
More  horrible  and  vast,  thy  beaming  eye 
Prepare.    Tbon  over  wide  Platca's  field, 
Chamg'd  to  a  crimson  lake,  shall  drive  thy  car, 
Nor  see  a  pause  to  havoc,  till  the  West 
hi  his  dark  chambers  shuts  thy  radiant  foce. 

Now  had  the  herald,  to  Cecropia's  chief 
Sent  by  Pausanlas,  in  his  name  required 
Lnmediate  aid.    No  doubt  suspends  the  hasto 
Of  Aristida;  Who  tnmys  fait nmki 


With  cordial  purpose  to  sustam  that  strength 
Of  Greece,  Laconia's  phalanx.    Lo!  in  sight 
New  cIou<h  of  battle  bov'ring.    He  discerns 
Th*  array  of  Leontiades,  with  wings 
Of  Macedonic  and  Thessalian  horse ; 
Then  calls  Sicinus:  <•  Friend,"  he  said,  *<  observe; 
Robust  and  bold,  to  perfidy  inur'd. 
Not  less  than  arms,  yon  Thebans  cross  our  march. 
I  trust  the  justice  of  our  cause  will  foil 
Them,  thrice  our  number ;  bat  events  lake  this 
Are  not  in  man's  disposaL    If  1  foil. 
Not  rashly,  good  Sicinus,  rest  assur'd, 
Themistocles  survives.    The  gate  of  Oreece 
He  guards,  Bubosa  and  ThesMlla  holds, 
Those  granaries  of  plenty.    Eastern  shores 
'With  all  bn  force,  perhaps  victorious  now, 
IXanthippus  will  relinquidi,  and  maintain 
The  sea  auxiliar  to  thy  prudent  lord ; 
Thus  all  be  well,  though  Aristides  bleeda: 
Tins  to  Themistocles  report.    But  go. 
Fly  to  Cleander;  him  and  all  the  Oreeks 
Ronse  from  the  fane  of  Juno  to  the  field; 
Both  Spartans  and  Athenians  want  their  aid. 
Thy  tribe,  undaunted  Cimon,  place  behind 
Olympiodorus ;  if  his  active  bands 
Repel  Thessalta's  hone,  avoid  pursuit; 
Wheel  on  the  flank  of  Thebes.''    Here  Delphi's 
priest: 
*'  Behold  £mathia's  standards  fi^nt  thy  right ; 
With  Haliartus,  and  Oileus'  son. 
Let  me  be  station'd  there.    I  tri»t,  the  spouse 
Of  Amarantha,  at  her  fother's  sight. 
Will  sheath  a  sword  involuntary  drawn. 
Nor  tier  of  hospitslity  and  blocid 
Profone  to  serve  barbarians." — "  I  accept 
The  gen*rous  offer,  sage  and  gallant  seer,** 
Spake  Aristides.    **  In  that  wing  thy  friend, 
Ihe  leani*d  and  manly  iEschytus,  presides. 
But,  to  thy  god  appealing,  I  enjoin 
Thy  rev'rend  head  to  cover  in  retreat 
Its  unpolhited  hairS)  should  fire  of  youth. 
Or  yet  more  strong  necessity,  impel 
Thy  son  to  battle.''    Here  th'  enraptm^d  pri^ : 

**  The  inspiration  of  ory  god  I  feel; 
A  glorious  day  to  Athens  I  presage, 
I  see  her  laurels  firesh.    Apollo  joins 
His  sister  Pallas  to  preserve  a  race. 
Which  all  the  Muses  love.    His  awfol  power 
Will  chain  the  monster  parricide,  and  rouse 
The  Grecian  worth,  in  Alexaoder's  heart." 

These  animated  accents  fire  the  line. 
Within  the  measure  of  an  arrow's  flight 
Each  army  now  rank'd  opposite.    A  thought 
Of  piety  and  prudence  from  his  place 
Mov'd  Aristides.    Single  he  advanc'd 
Between  the  hosts ;  oflfeosive  arms  he  left 
Behind  him;  ev'n  bis  plumed  helm  resigned 
Gave  to  his  placid  looks  their  lib*ral  flow. 
Before  him  bung  his  ample  shield  alone, 
Timothea's  gift.  Whose  scolptor'd  foce  diniay'd, 
Tnith,  Equity,  and  Wisdom  hand  m  hand. 
As  in  his  breast.    Exalting  high  in  tone 
His  gracious  voice,  he  thus  adjur'd  his  foes: 

^  Ye  men  deriv'd  from  Cadmus',  who  in  Orseae 
Esteblish'd  letters,  fhiitful  motber  shx:e 
Of  arts  and  knowledge,  to  barbarian  spoil 
This  hoar  expos'd ;  ye  sons  of  Lucris,  hear, 
Thessaliansb  Phocians,  Dorians,  all  compenni 
By  savage  farce  to  arm  against  your  friends, 
Of  language,  rites,  and  manoets  with  jrpor  own 
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Congenial:-  Aristides,  in  the  name 

Of  all  the  Grecian  deities,  invokes 

Your  own  sensationB  to  disarm  your  hands 

Of  impious  weapons,  which  retard  the  help 

We  bear  to  those  now  struggling  in  defence 

Of  Grecian-freedom,  sepulchres,  and  fanes." 

He  said ;  was  heard  like  Enoch,  like  the  man 
lyho  walk'd  with  God,  when  eminently  good 
Among  th'  obscene,  the  violent,  and  false. 
Of  jifstice  and  religion,  truth  and  peace, 
He  spake  exploded,  and  from  menaced  death 
To  God  withdrew.    Hie  fell  Bceotians  rend 
The  sky  with  threat'ning  clamour,  and  their  spean 
Shake  in  defiance ;  while  the  word  to  chargt 
Perfidious  Leontiades  conveys. 
Retreating  backward,  Aristides  clothes 
His  face  in  terrour.    So  Messiah  changed 
His  countenance  serene,  when  full  of  wrath 
Bent  on  Satanic  enemies,  who  shook 
Heav'n^s  peaceful  champaign  with  rebellious  arms^ 
He  grasp'd  ten  thousand  thunders,  and  infixed 
Plfgues  in  their  souls;  while  darts  of  piercing  fire 
Through  their  immortal  substances,  by  sin 
SuscqitibVe  of  pain,  his  glaring  wheels 
Shot  forth  pernicious.    Aristides  leads 
His  phalanx.on.    Now  Greeks  to  Greeks  (^pose 
Their,  steely  structures  of  tremendous  war. 
With  equal  spears  and  shields  their  torrent  fronts 
They  dash  together  ^  as  the  justling  rocks^ 
Symplegades  Cyanean,  at  the  mouth 
Of  Tliracia's  foaming  Bosphoras,  were  fetgn'd. 
Infrangible  opponents,  to  sustain 
A  mutual  shock  which  tempested  the  frith. 
Dividing  Europe  from  the  Orient  world. 

Meanwhile  Phoebean  Timon's  glowing  zeal. 
Replete  with  patriot  and  religious  warmth, 
Thus  in. the  wing  which  .£schylus  hadform'd, 
Beqpake  the  encircling  chieftains :  "  O'er  the  space 
Between  Asopns,  and  the  omin  array 
Of  Thebes,  I -see  the  Macedonian  horse 
But  half  advanced  i  their  tardy  paoe  denotes 
Reluctance.     Lo  !  I  meditate  an  act 
To  prove  my  zeal  for  liniversal  Greece, 
Her  violated  altars,  and  the  tombs 
Robb'd  of  their  precious  dust    My  slender  band,  - 
So  long  companions  in  adventures  high 
With  your  choice  Locrians,  Haliartus,  join 
To  Medon's  banner.    .£schylus,  observe 
My  progress ;  if  my  piety  succeeds. 
Thou,  as  a  soldier,  take  aidvantage  full.'* 

So  saying,  o*er  the  plain  in  solemn  pace 
His  rev'rend  form  he  move^  by  snowy  bands 
Pontifical  around  his  plumoi  helm 
Distinguish'd.    Thus  from  Salem's  holy  gate 
Melchisedek,  the  priest  of  him  Most  High, 
Went  forth  to  meet,  and  benedictions  pour 
On  Terah's  son  in  Shaveh's  royal  vale. 

The  Macedonian  squadrons  at  the  sight 
Fall  back  in  rev'rence^  their  dismounting  prince 
So'Wills.    The  father  and  the  son  embrace. 

"  .Oh !  Amarantha's  husband ! "  joyful  sighs 
The  parent.     "  Oli !  my  Amarantha's  sire !" 
Initial  joy  the  husband.    Timon  th^ : 
.. "  A  Greek  in  blood,  to  Delphi's  priest  ally*d. 
The  god  of  Delphi's  blessing  now  secure; 
Abandon  these  barbarians  to  the  fate. 
Which  in  the  name  of  Phoebus -I  denounce 
For  his  insulted  temple,  and  the  rape  . 
Of  Amarantha  from  Minerva's  shrine. 
Ye%U>  uosheath  an  unsuspected  sword 


Against  them,  neither  I,  myr  Heav'n  require/ 
Less  thy  own  honour;  but  repass  the  sfaream^ 
Amid  this  blind  uproar  unnotic'd  seek 
ThermopylsB  again ;  and  reach  thy  reahn. 
0*er  al)'  that  clime  Themistocles  prevails, 
My  friend ;  his  present  amity  obtain, 
Cecropia's  future  love,-  nor  hazard  more 
Thy  fame  and  wel£sre." — "  Aristides  knows 
My  truth,*'  replies  the  monarch ;  **  now  to  tbee 
Obedience  prompt  a  second  proof  shall  yield. 
Ascend  a  steed  -^  to  Amarantha's  anas 
I  will  conduct  thee  first;  th'  auspicious  flight 
Of  both,  a  Htber  shall  assist  and  Mess." 

They  speed  away,  in  ecstasy  the  sire 
To  clasp  bis  darling  child  in  Difce's  grove. 

This  pass'd  in  Medon's  eye,  who  watchful  stood 
With  Haliartus,  and  a  troop  advanc*d. 
In  care  fbr  Timon.    When  apparent  now 
The  Macedonian  aqoadrons  quit  the  field 
,Of  strife,  the  heavy-cuiraas  of  his  wing 
With  serry'd  shields  by  JEschylus  is  led. 
In  evolution  wheeling  on  the  flanks 
Of  thai  strong  mass'd  battkdia,  which  compos*d 
The  hostile  centre.    First  iu  phalanx  stood 
Unwilling  Locrians.    Medon  lifts  his  voice. 
And  to  each  eye  abash'd  his  awful  shape, 
like  some  reproving  deity,  presents; 
They  hear,  they  see  Oileus  in  his  son. 
As  ris*n  a  mourning  witness  of  their  shame 
From  his  sepulchral  bed.    I^e  banners  drop 
Before  him ;  down  their  spears  and  bucklera  fell  ^ 
They  break,  disperse,  and  tfy  with  childrens*  Hear, 
When  by  authorityls  firm  look  surpris'd 
In  some  attempt  forbidden,  or  uumeet. 
BoBotian  files  are  next.    With  sudden  wheel 
They  form  a  front,  and  dauntless  wait  the  assault. 

Still  in  the  van  robust  and  martial  Thebes 
Unbix>ken  stems  th'  agility  and  skill 
Of  her  opponent  Athens.    Long  unspent 
The  tide  of  well-oonducted  battle^ows 
Wkhout  decision  strong.    At  length  by  fate 
Is  Leontiades  impell'd  to  meet 
Cecropia's  chief,  where  Thebes  began  to  feel 
His  mighty  pressure.    Whether  justice  strong 
His  nerves  with  force  beyond  a  guilty  hand. 
Or  of  his  manly  limbs  the  vigour  matched 
His  fortitude  of  mind ;  his  falchion  clove 
Down  to  the  neck  that  faithless  Greek,  of  Greece 
The  most  malignant  foe.    The  treacherous  deed. 
Which  laid  fair  Thespia,  with  Plataean  tow'ts 
In  dust,  he  thus  aton'd.    A  bolt  from  Heav'n 
llius  rives  an  oak,  whose  top  divided  han^ 
On  either  side  obliquely  froin  the  trunk. 
Muricbides  the  Hellespontine  bleeds, 
Too  zealous  friend  of  Asia,  in  whose  cause 
This  day  he  arm'd.    By  great  Mardonius  charg'd 
Late  messenger  of  friendship,  he  in  peace 
On  Salaminian  shores  had  touched  the  hand. 
Which  now  amid  the  tumult  pierc'd  his  heart. 
Not  willingly,  if  known.    Then  Lynoeus  fell. 
From  (Edipean  Polynicef  sprung, 
The  last  remains  of  that  ill-fated  house. 
Mironides  and  Clinias  near  the  side- 
Of  Aristides  fought,  his  strong  support. 
Yet  undismay'd  and  firm  three  hundred  chiefs, 
Or  sons  of  proudest  fismilies  in  Thebes, 
Dispute  the  victory  till  death.    Meantime 
Olympiodorus  fnmi  the  left  had  gall'd 
Thessalia's  squadrons,. like  a  fleety  stonn 
Checking  their  qpeed.  Athenian  bors^. though  few. 
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llix*d  with  their  bowmen,  well .  muntain'd  their 

ground. 
His  own.  tnie-leveird  shaft  transfix'd  the  throat 
Of  Tjiriasean  Thorax  i  who  in  diut 
Buries  at  length  bis  Aleuadian  pride. 

RemembVing  all hi9 charge  bold  Cimonrears 
His  mighty  spear.     Impetuoas  through  a  band 
Of  yielding  Phocians  he  on  Theiban  ranks 
Falls  like  a  rapid  &1cod,  when  bis  weight 
Precipitates  to  strike  the  helpless  prey. 
Him'slaughter  follows ;  slaughter  from  the  right 
On  .£sehylu8  attends,  and  mightier  waits 
On  Aristides-    Justice  in  his  breast 
Awhile  was  blind  to  mercy  undeserr'd, 
Et^  nnimplor'd,  by  persevering  foes 
Invet'rate. .  Now  on  this  empurpled  stage 
Of  vengeance  due  to  perfidy  and  crimes. 
Twice  their  own  number  haid  the  Athenians  heap*d 
Of  massacred  Bceotians ;  but  as  Heav'n, 
Not  to  destruction  punishing,  restrains 
Its  anger  just,  and  oft  the  hardened  Qtares, 
1>at  time  may  soften,  or  that  suiTrings  past. 
Not  measured  fiill,  may  turn  the  dread^of.more 
To  reformation  i  Aristideathos 
Relenting  bade  retreat  be  sounded  loud. 
Then,  by  th'  obedient  host  surrounded,  spake 
Serene :  <«  Enough  of  Grecian  blood  is.  spilt. 
Ye  men  of  Athens ;  low  ui  dust  are  laid 
The  heads  of  those  who  planned  the  &li  of  Greece. 
The  populace  obtuse,  resembling  yon, 
Enlighten'd  people,  as  the  sluggish,  beast 
A  generous  couner,  let  yourpity  save 
In  gratitude  to  Jove,  creating  yonrs 
Unlike  Bo^otia's  breed— Now  form  again.'' 

Thus  equity  and  mercy  he  combined, 
like  that  archangel,  authorised  by  HeaVn 
Chief  o'er  celestial  armies,  when  the  fall'n 
From  purity  and  £sith  in  Eden's  bow'rs 
Not  to  perdition  nor  despair  he  left 
Abandoned.    Aristides  still  proceeds : 

V  New  victories  mvite  you;  Sparta  long 
Hath  wanted  succour;  men  of  Athens,..mai€h." 
Lo  !  Menalippus  greets  in  rapid  haste 
This  more  than  henx     "  I  am  come,"  he  said, 
**  To  bring  thee  tidings  of  Mardonius  t^a 
In  open  ^ht    .Pausanias  still  demands 
Thy  instant  presence."    In  pursuit  he  reach'd 
The  stream.     "  Not  now  that  passage  is  forbid," 
llsamenus  exclaimed.    The  gen'ral  pass'd 
In  Tain  to  force  the  welMefended  camp ; 
RepoisM  in  ev'ry  part  he  dubious  stands 
With  diaappomtment  sore  I  on  Attic  skill 
To  mount  entrenchments  and  a  rampart  stprm 
Laconjans  and  Tcgseans  both  depend 
To  crown  the  day.    Th'  Athenian  heard,  andcool 
In  fear  divisions  separates  the  hosL 
Four  thousand  w^rion,  light  and  heavy;-arm'd, 
Eachpaitcompoae;  whose  ensigns  o'er  the  flood 
In  oi^  just  are  cany'd.    He  attains 
Tb'  adjacent  field,  and  joins  Pausanias  there ; 
Whose  ravell'd  brow,  and  countenance  of  gloom, 
Present  a  lion's  grimnefls,  who,  some  fold. 
Or  staU  attempting,  thence  by  voUied  stones 
Of  trooping  shepherds,  and  of  herdsmen,  ^chai'd. 
Hath  sullenly  retreated,  though  oppress'd 
Bj  esmine  dire.    To  Aristides  spake 
With  haughtiness  redoubled  Sparta's  chief: 

**  Didst  thou  foirget,  Athenian,  who  commands 
Tlie  Gieciaa  ai^nies  ?  Thou  hast  loiter'd  long 
Since  my  two  B^mdntes.'*    With  majestic  waimtb 


The  righteous  man :  **  Pausanias,. now  reoeiTe 
From  Aristides  language  new,  but  just. 
Thine  is  the  pride  of  satraps,  not  the  light 
Ingenuous  vanity  of  Greeks,  from  sense 
Of  freedom,  sense  of  cultivated  minds. 
Above  the  rest  of  mortals.    No ;  a  black. 
Barbaric  humour  festers  at  thy  heart. 
Portending  usurpation.    Know,  proud  man, 
Thou  hast  been  weighed,  and  long,  deficient  found 
By  Apstides,  thy  superior  far, 
Then  most  superior,  when  for  public  good 
Compliant  most     Thou  soon,  O !  Spartan  l»om. 
Yet  in  thy  country's  decency  untaught. 
Will  like  a  Persian  cast  a  loathing  eye 
On  freedom,  on  Lycurgas  and  his  laws. 
Which  gall  a  mind  despotic.     I  presage 
Thee  dapgerous,  Pausanias.    Where  the  seeds 
Of  dark  ambition  I  suspect,  my  eye 
Becomes  a  jealous  centinel ;  beware. 
Nor  force  my  active  vigilance  to  proof 
Now  or  in  future,  when  united  Greece, 
No  more  defensive,  may  retaliate  war, 
Successful  war,  which  prompts  aspiring  thoughts* 
Rest  now  a  safe  spectator.     From  defeat 
Of  real  warriors,  of  our  fellow  Greeks, 
Not  Persians  lightly  arm*d  in  loose  array. 
The  loiterers  of  Athens  shall  with  ease 
Surmount  that  fence  impregnable  to  thee.** 

To  wait  an  answer  he  disdained,  but  maroh'd ; 
While  arrogance  in  secret  gnash'd  the  teeth 
Of  this  dark-miuded  Spartan,  doom'd  to  prove 
The  boding  words  of  Aristides  true. 

The  Sun,  no  longer  vertical,  began 
His  slant  Hesperian  progress.    At  the  head 
Of  his  own  host  Cecropia's  chief  began. 
Enthusiastic  flame,  without  whose  aid 
The  soldier,  patriot,  and  the  bard  is  Caint, 
At  this  great  crisis  thus  inspires  the  man 
Of  human  race  the  most  correct  in  mind : 

"  Ye  shades  of  all,  who  tyrants  have  expell'd« 
Ye,  who  repose  at  Marathon  entomb'd, 
Ye  glorious  victims,  who  exalt  the  name 
Of  Salamis,  and  manes  of  the  brave 
Leonidas,  arise  !  Our  banners  fan 
With  your  Elysian  breath  !  Thou  god  supreme, 
Jove  elutherian,  send  thy  child  belov'd. 
With  her  Gorgonian  segis,  to  defend 
A  people  struggling  not  for  spoil,  orpow'r, 
Not  to  extend  dominion^  but  maintain 
The  right  of  Nature,  thy  peculiar  gpft 
To  dignify  mankind.     I  lift  tSis  prayer, 
My  citizens,  in  reverence,  not  in  doubt 
Of  your  success.    Ye  vanquishers  of  Greeks, 
Beneath  your  spears  yon  servile  herd  will  fall^ 
As  com  before  the  sickle."   With  a  look 
Of  circumspection  he  remark'd  a  swell 
Of  ground  not  fifty  paces  from  the  camp; 
Olympiodonis  and  his  bowmen  there 
He  posted  first     "  Now,  iEschylus,"  he  said, 
*'  Construct  of  solid  shields  a  brazen  roof; 
In  contact  close  to  yonder  fence  of  wood 
Form  like  the  tortoise  in  his  massy  shell." 

The  archers»  each  like. Phoebus  skill'd,  renwve 
With  show'rs  of  death  the  thick  defendants  soon 
Clear  from  the  rampart,  which  in  height  sqrpass'd 
Two  cubits.    £schylus  not  slow  performs 
His  task.     A  rank  oi  sixty  warriors- plac'd 
Erect,  with  cov'rjng  buckler^  o'er  their  headsj, 
A  bmzen  platfonp  to  the  wall  unites. 
Hie  next  in  order  stoop  behind;  the  last 
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Kned  firm  on  etrth.    O'er  implictted  fhields 

A  stable  patssge  thns  when  Cimon  teet, 

He  mountg,  and  fearlen  eyes  the  Asian  camp. 

Between  the  rampart's  huis  and  the  foe 

An  empty  space  obserrin;,  on  the  ground 

His  spear  he  &ws,  and  amidst  a  storm 

Of  clatt' ring  javelins,  arrows,  darts,  and  stones, 

Swings  down.    So,  shooting  from  the  salphYoos  lap 

Of  some  dark-vested  clond,  a  globe  of  &re 

Through  winds  and  rain  precipitates  a  blaze 

Terrific  down  the  raven  pall  <if  night. 

His  wYnAe  division  follows ;  with  his  band 

Mynmides,  and  JEschylus,  releas'd 

From  his  first  care.    Successively  they  range. 

The  very  fence,  by  Persian  boil  upraisVl, 

Now  from  the  Persian  multitude  secures 

Th*  Athenian  near.    No  obstacle  remains 

To  Aristides,  who  completes  his  plan. 

Olympiodorus  and  his  active  train 

With  axes  keen,  and  ch»ving  spades,  approach ; 

Hewn  down,  uptom  in  that  surmounted  part. 

The  fall'n  defences,  and  the  levelPd  ground, 

Soon  leave  an  opening  wide.    His  strong  reserve, 

Eight  thousand  light,  two  thousand  heavy-armM, 

With  Haliartns,  and  Oileus*  son, 

Cecropia's  chief  leads  forward  to  sustam 

His  first  bold  warriors.    Chileus  enters  next 

With  his  Tegasans,  Aemnestus  brave, 

Pansanias,  ^nompharetus,  the  youth 

Of  Menalippus,  all  the  Spartan  host 

Seven  Grecian  myriads  through  the  breach  mvade 

A  groond,  with  swarms  of  tents  and  men  oppress*d. 

Dire  thus  th'  irruption  of  Germanic  seas 

Through  strong  Batavian  mounds ;  th'  inflated  brine 

Stupendous  piles  of  long-resisting  weight 

Bears  down,  and,  baffling  strength  and  artoombin*d. 

Foams  o*er  a  country  in  its  seat  profound 

Bel<>w  the  suifoce  of  th'  endangering  main ; 

A  country,  where  frugality  and  toil 

No  spot  leave  waste,  no  meadow,  but  in  herds 

Bedundant ;  where  the  numVous  dwellings  show 

Simplicity  hot  plenty,  now  immers'd 

With  all  their  tfarong'd  mhabitanti  beneath 

Th'  unsparing  deluge.    Aristides  swift. 

As  if  by  general  choice  the  chief  supreme. 

Commandment  issues,  that  to  either  side 

^e  host  extend,  that,  skirted  by  the  fence. 

With  wheeling  flanks  in  front  liie  line  assume 

A  crescent's  figure.    Thus  the  fisher  skili'd 

With  his  capacious  seines,  slow-dragg'd  and  pressed 

Close  on  each  bank,  a  river's  whole  expanse 

With  all  its  natives  glossy-finnM  involveik 

Yet  Mhidams,  with  Mede  and  Persian  ranks, 
A  large  remainder  from  the  morning  fight. 
Resists,  which  soon  are  slaoghter*d ;  he  retreats 
Among  the  tents,  whose  multitude  impedes 
The  Grecians.    Aristides  straight  commands, 
That  from  the  heavy  line's  diigointed  length 
A  hundred  bands  expatiate  in  the  chase 
Of  foes  benumbed  by  fear,  who  neither  fight. 
Nor  fly,  of  means  deprived.    The  carnage  grows 
In  every  quarter.     Fountains  seem  utjoIosM, 
Whence  rivulets  of  blood  o'erflow  the  ground. 
0*er  satraps,  potentates,  and  princes  foll*n, 
Strode  Aristides,  first  of  men,  of  Heav'n 
The  imitator  in  his  civil  deeds, 
Now  some  fkint  semblance,  far  as  mortal  may 
Of  that  Almighty  victor  on  the  field 
Kthereal,  when  o'er  helms,  and  helmed  heads 
pi  prostrate  seraphim,  and  powers  o*eitfarown, 


He  rode.    Btill  MinAuvt,  1^  eomnge  vi^lf^ 

From  nataoD  flies  to  nation,  still  penists 

Exhorting;  though  fin  hopeless  thought  he  aeea 

Great  Hypcranthes  from  the  shades  aacend. 

And  seems  to  hear  the  godlike  phantom  sigh 

In  monmAil  words  like  these:  '<  Ah!  firaitlesstoil! 

As  once  was  mine,  to  rescue  from  despair 

The  panic  foars  of  Asia !  Dead  in  mmd. 

Her  host  already  soon  dead  day  must  lie, 

Uke  me  on  CEtm's  rock."    Yet  Mkiias  himTa^ 

WHh  Tifidates  rous*d,  their  ^flbrts  join. 

Against  them  warlike  Medon,  and  the  seed 

Of  Lygdamis,  chance  brings.    Hiey  side  by  ade» 

As  heretofore  ThermopyltB  bdidd 

Young  Dithyrambus  and  DiomedoD, 

Had  all  the  day  their  unresisted  wedge 

Of  Locrian  shields  and  Delphian  led  to  deedfl^ 

Accumulating  trophies.    Midias  foils 

By  Haliaittti.    From  the  slain  hit  lanoe 

Becov'ring,  towVds  hispatron  dear  he  tmm  ; 

Him  eooqa*wot  too  of  Tifidates  views 

I»  yfi  iof  *xm  to  sorrow  chang'd !  Fate  guMw 

A  CMiial  weapon  from  a  distant  hand; 

Such  as  at  Ramoth  finom  the  Syrian  how. 

Drawn  at  a  venture,  smote  between  the  joints 

Of  hamem  ftrong  the  IsrMlitish  king. 

Who  flnim  the  fight  bade  wheel  his  chariot,  stainM 

With  his  own  crimson.    Ponderous  and  broad 

The  hostile  lanoe  inflicts  a  OMMtal  wmmd 

In  Medon's  gen'rous  boaom.    Not  a  sigh* 

He  breathes,  in  look  still  placid  and  sedate. 

While  death's  oold  moisture  stagnates  on  his  liaih^ 

By  aU  their  pow'rs  forsaken.    *'  Bear,"  he  said 

To  Haliartns^  '*  bear  me  from  the  camp. 

Nor  yet  extract  the  weapon;  llfo,  f  feel* 

Would  follow  swift,  tnd  Meden  bath  a  chnige 

Yet  to  deliver."    Some  pathetic  Muse, 

In  tend'rest  measures  give  these  numben  flow 

Let  thine,  who  plahitive  on  the  pontic  verge 

In  servitude  Swmatian,  through  her  page 

Of  sorrows  weeps  thy  bamdimeDt  from  Rome  ; 

Or  thine,  Euripides,  wboie  moral  strains 

Melt  sympathy  ui  tears  at  human  woes. 

Thy  vary'd  tragic  themes,  or  both  unite 

Your  inspovtion  to  describe  a  heart. 

Where  gratitude  o'er  all  affMtions  dear 

Predominantly  sway^;  the  firithfiil  heart 

Of  Haliartus  at  this  sudden  stroke 

Of  direfol  chance.    To  death  is  Medon  aatcb'd. 

From  glory  snatch'd  amid  victoriotts  friends. 

The  Carian's  botom  nutentHi^b  combin'd 

Achilles'  anguish  at  PatrocKis  dead. 

The  pang  of  Priam  at  ti>e  fell  of  Thqr, 

EvYi  woman's  grief,  Aodromacfae's  distress 

For  herslani  Hector,  and  his  mother's  pain 

To  see  his  mangled  and  dishononi^d  oorse. 

Great  Artemisia's  name,  th'  if histrk»ns  blood 

From  Lygdamis  deriv'd,  his  own  expkxts 

Of  recent  feme,  are  all  eras'd  from  thooght 

In  Haliartns  now;  who  sinks  again 

To  Melibous.    On  the  wounded  chie^ 

As  on  his  loid,  bis  patron,  still  he  looks 

With  all  th*  afiection  off  a  meniaf,  bred 

lu  the  same  home,  and  eherish'd  in  tliat  bomr 

With  lib'ral  kfaidnms  to  his  humbler  state. 

He  clasps  the  fofaiting  hero,  on  the  shieMb 

Of  weeping  friends  deposits,  and  conveys 

Swift  through  a  portal,  from  its  hnnges  mRrd. 

Three  hours  remaiii'd  to  Phoebus  te  tris  eonrse. 
Cleoe  by  the  entrenchturnl,  vnder  beachmi  shade 
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Of  •Boini  grodrth, »  founUiiii  botsts  In  fAH 

TrtMpanBl;  thither  on  the  dowa  of  ino« 

Was  MedoD  borne  And  laid.    «  Unloose,''  he  said. 

"« My  helm,  and  flit  from  that  refhshing  stream.*' 

Obey'dy  he  diank  a  ptin  $  then  pouring  down 

Ihe  fmnaat,  tpake :  *<  By  this  libation  clear 

Be  testifted  my  thanks  to  all  the  gods, 

Tbat  I  ha^  liv'd  to  see  my  country  saVd 

On  this  tictoriotts  day.    My  fate  requires 

Na  lamentation,  Haliartus  dear. 

Oh  1  nnore  than  kindred  dear.   Commend  me  first 

ToAristidel;  Medim^spartii^  breath 

Him  Tictbr  hails.    To  Delplu's  virtuous  priest^ 

To  my  iMUteus,  to  th^  glorious  son 

Of  Neodet,  my  sahitation  bear, 

To  kind  Qeander,  my  Thnsenian  host. 

To  Hyacinthus  of  Eub^aa's  race, 

The  flower  of  all  her  chieftains :  they  have  pror^d 

In  AM  aome  zeal  their  island  to  redeen:u 

Transport  my  ashes  to  Melissa's  care, 

Tliam  near  the  relics  of  Laconia*s  king 

Eepoae ;  be  mine  the  neighbour  of  his  urn.'* 

Here  with  an  utmost  effort  of  his  voice, 
With  arms  extended,  and  El ysian  look : 

*'  Lsonidas,  the  life  thy  friendship  sav'dy 
An  oflhiing  to  thy  manes,  now  I  close 
Matnre  in  age,  to  glory  not  unknown, 
^^Jbtfn  the  wish,  as  destitute  of  hope 
To  find  a  fiurer  time,  or  better  cause, 
TTian  sends  me  now  a  messenger  to  greet 
Tliee  with  glad  tidings  of  this  land  preserv'd." 

With  his  own  hand  the  jaTolin  from  his  breast 
He  draws  serene ;  life  issues  through  the  wound. 

New  shouts,  new  trumpets,  waken  from  a  trance 
Of  grief  the  son  of  Lygdamis.    He  sees 
dcander ;  who  th'  Xsopian  banks  had  passed, 
Caird  b^  Sicinus  from  Satumia*s  dome. 
lo !  Emdaurian  Clitophon,  the  ranks 
Of  Phhus  with  Menander,  Sicyon's  chief 
Antomedon,  the  Hermionean  spears 
WiOi  Lycus  follow,  Cephal1ene*s  sons. 
The  Acamanian,  all  th'  Epirot  bands, 
Leprean  Conon,  with  Myceme's  youth 
Pblydamas,  by  Arimnestus  led 
The  brave  Platnans,  with  his  Hiespian  files 
Alcimedon,  Nearchus  with  his  force 
OrChalcis,  Potidaan  Tydeus  next, 
Eretrian  Cleon,  Lampon,  and  the  troop 
or  fittle  Slyra,  Corinth's  banners  last. 
By  Adimantns  and  Alcnueon  rang'd. 

**  Too  late  you  come  for  glory,"  them  bespake 
The  Carian  sad :  *'  Lo !  half  the  foes  destroy'd 
By  Aristjdes,  fogitives  the  rest; 
Lo !  there  the  only  loss,  which  Greece  sustaios." 

To  him  Oleander,  with  devout  regret 
O^er  Medon,  honoured  paranymph  and  guest. 
His  head  inclining :  **  Not  too  late  we  come 
For  sacrifice  of  Persians  to  the  ghost 
Of  this  dead  hero.    Ah  !  what  floods  of  tears 
Will  fall  in  Tnazeo—But  let  grief  prevail 
Hereafter.    Son  of  Lygdamis,  renounce 
Despondency ;  Acanthi  still  survives 
To  fire  thy  breast  as  .\riphilia  mine ; 
I  hear  her  prompting  my  vindictive  arm. 
fknm  thy  experience  of  this  glorious  day    - 
Lead  thy  Troezenian  best,  where  best  to  point 
His  strenuous  effints.    Let  thy  guiding  zeal 
For  me,  long  cursing  my  inactive  post. 
Yet  find  one  track  to  feme."   These  gallant  words 
Of  OQsdial  frankness  from  dejection  lift 


Th6  Cariaa  brave,  not  less  than  Phmbns  ehear'd 

Tbft  languid  son  of  Priam  on  the  bank 

Of  Xanthus ;  when  a  stony  mass,  of  weight 

To  stay  a  keel  on  Hellespontine  sands. 

By  i^ax  harl'd,  benumb'd  the  Trojan's  frame. 

Thus  Baliartus:  *'  Through  that  open  gatc^ 
New  forc'd,  the  shortest,  safest  passage  lies; 
But,  to  acquire  some  lustre,  I  can  show 
Another  track  for  prowess  yet  to  shine." 

He  leads,  all  follow,  save  Corinthian  bands 
With  Adimantus,  hastening  through  the  gale. 
Soon  as  to  him  th'  intelli^noe  is  brought ; 
Who  ent'ring,  sees  a  carnage  which  confounds 
A  timid  spirit.    By  Alcnueon  urg'd. 
Close  by  the  fence  he  marches ;  none  he  meets 
But  fly  before  him.    Adimantus  lifb 
His  spear,  and  satiates  cowardice  with  blood 
Of  unresisting  men.    By  cheap  success 
Betray*d,  a  distant  quarter  he  attains. 
Where  Mindarus  comronts  him.    From  lus  steed 
Hi'  unyielding  satrap  whiris  a  rapid  lance, 
Which  nails  we  base  Corinthian  to  the  ground. 
Alcmson  next  is  wounded  {  more  had  bled, 
But  Aristides  o^er  that  part,  devoid 
Of  tents,  his  dreadful  crescent  in  array 
Is  forming  new.    The  Persian  starts;  he  flies 
To  one  last  angle  of  the  spacious  camp, 
Sole  spot  nnforc'd.    Half  circled  now  in  firont^ 
The  Attic,  S^iartan,  and  Tegsean  ranks, 
In  motion  slow,  yet  moving  on,  augment 
Progressively  their  terrours,  like  a  range 
Of  clouds^  which  thicken  on  the  brow  oif  night, 
A  final  wreck  portending  to  a  fleet,. 
Already  shatter'd  by  the  morning  storm. 
Round' Mindarus  the  remnant  of  his  host 
Collected  still  is  numerous.    Them  he  sees 
Oft  look  behind,  a  sight  that  ill  accords 
With  warriors ;  but,  as  now  in  columns  deep 
Its  glitt*ring  boms  that  direful  eresceut  shows 
WiUiin  the  limits  of  a  javelin's  cast. 
All  turn  intent  on  flight  at  large ;  they  break 
Their  own  enclosure  down,  whose  late  defence 
Is  present  bane,  and  intercepts  escape. 
Lo !  Haliartus ;  all  whose  grief  is  chang'd 
To  fire,  heroic  flame.    Three  myriads  fresh 
He  pours  j  that  crowded  angle  he  invests. 
Preventing  flight.    Cleander  looks  around 
Like  some  tornado  menacing  a  bark. 
Which  soon  unseam'd  nnd  parted  sinks  ingulfd; 
He  finds  a  breach  and  with  him  enters  death. 
The  long-enduring  satrap,  whose  mild  soul 
Calamity  hath  worn,  resembles  now 
The  poor  desponding  sailor,  who  is  left 
Last  of  the  found'ring  vessel  on  a  plank 
Alone.    No  coast  appears ;  the  greedy  swell 
He  sees  around,  expecting  ev'ry  wave 
Will  terminate  his  being,  and  forgoes 
All  hope  of  succour.    HU  siBicted  soul 
Thus  with  an  efibrt  equal  to  his  rank 
The  prince  explores:  "  What,  Mindarus,  remains 
For  thee  deserted !  In  another's  home 
Cleora  dwells ;  Masistius  is  no  more ; 
Slain  is  Mardonius,  Asia's  glory  fail'n ; 
Thou  hast  too  long  been  fugitive  this  day; 
Like  Teribazus  close  a  term  of  woe ; 
Like  him  in  death  be  honoured."    He  dismounts. 
He  grasps  a  spear.    Such  dignity  of  shame 
To  Ilian  Hector,  from  his  flight  recall'd, 

(Great  Homer's  Muse  imparted.    While  the  prince 
Is  meditating  thus,  a  man  sublime 
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subtend  their 
[march; 


Tow'rs  from  th'  Atheniaos,  who 
Unlike  the  son  of  Peleus  ra  his  ire 
Implacable,  he  represents  a  god 
In  aspect,  god  of  mercy,  not  of  arms. 

"  Knov,  chieftain,"  he  began,  *'  to  me  the  Greeks 
One  Persian  life  have  granted ;  it  is  thine. 
In  this  day*s  trial  I  have  noted  well 
Thy  constancy  apd  manhood ;  I,  who  prize   - 
The  gems  of  virtue,  in  whatever  clime, 
O  Persian !  whether  in  a  friend  or  ibe 
Their  never-changing  lustre  they  display; 
I,  Aristides,  my  protecting  arm 
Extend.    Time  presses ;  yield  thee,  tre  too  late ; 
Captivity  no  burden  shah  thou  find. 
Till  safe,  without  a  ransom,  thou  regain 
Thy  native  seat."    The  Pernan  melts  like  snow 
In  all  its  rigour  at  the  noon-tide  Sun. 
This  unforeseen,  humane  demeanour  calms 
His  mind,  and  hushes  ev'ry  deqp'rate  thought 
He  thus  replies:  "  On  all  my  actions  past 
Hath  fortune  fiown'd ;  perhaps  a  captive  state 
With  Aristides,  whom  Masistius  lovM, 


Mardonius  praisM,  and  all  mankind  reverts, 
Fovebodes  a  change  of  fortune  to  my  gain ! 
Thy  condescending  wisdom,  O  supreme 
Injustice,  knowledge,  and  benignant  deeds. 
May  lift  a  man  of  sorrows  from  despair !" 

He  3neld8.    Th'  Athenian  leads  him  througkihe 
Secure ;  himself  a  spectacle  avoids,  .   [press 

Which  others  covet     Lo !  on  ev^  side 
Keen  swords  of  massacre  are  wav'd.    To  maids 
DeflowVd,  dishonour'd  wives,  and  gods  profim'd. 
To  Athens,  Thespia,  and  Platsea  bumt. 
The  Greeks  complete  their  sacrifice.    The  Sun, 
Wont  on  those  fields  of  glist'ning  green  to  smile> 
And  trace  Asopus  through  his  crystal  maze. 
Now  setting,  glances  over  lakes  of  blood ; 
While  fate  with  Persian  carnage  chafes  the  stream. 
No  longer  smooth  and  limpid,  but  o*erswoln. 
And  foaming  purple,  with  increasing  heaps 
Of  carcasses  and  arms.    Night  drops  her  shade 
On  thirty  myriads  slaughter'd.    Thus  thy  death, 
Leonidas  of  Sparta,  was  aveng'd, 
Greece  thus  by  Attic  virtue  was  preserved. 
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WiLUAX  Whitehead  was  born  at  Cambridge  m  the  begnmiqg  of  the  jear  1715. 
Hk  fiither  was  a  baker  b  St  Botolph's  parish,  and  at  one  time  most  have  been  a  man  of 
lome  property  or  some  mterest,  as  he  bestowed  a  liberal  education  on  his  eldest  son, 
John,  who  after  entering  into  the  church,  held  the  living  of  Perahore,  in  the  diocese  <^ 
Worcester.  He  would  probably  have  been  enabled  to  extend  the  same  care  to  WiUiam, 
hii  second  son,  had  he  not  died  when  the  boy  was  at  school,  and  left  his  widow  involved 
in  debts  contracted  by  extravagance  or  My.  A  few  acres  of  land,  near  Orandchester, 
on  which  he  expended  considerable  sums  of  money,  without,  it  would  appear,  expectu^ 
much  return,  is  yet  known  by  the  name  of  Whitehead* 8  Folly. 

m^Uiam  recpwed  the  first  nulimaits  of  education  at  some  common  school  in  Cam- 
bfidge,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  removed  to  Winchester,  having  obtamed  a  nomina- 
tion mto  that  cdttege  by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Bromley,  afterward  lord  Montfort*  Of  his 
behaviour  while  at  school  his  biographer,  Mr.  Mason,  recrived  the  following  aocount 

from  Dr.  Balguy. 

**  He  was  always  of  a  delicate  turn,  and  though  obliged  to  go  to  the  hills  with  the 
other  boys,  spcot  his  time  there  in  readii^  either  plays  or.poetry  ;  and  was  also  particu- 
lariy  fond  of  the  Atalantis,  and  all  other  books  of  private  histoiy  or  character.  He  very 
carty  exhibited  his  taste  for  poetry;  forwhileother  boys  were  contented  with  showing  up 
twelve  or  fourteen  lines,  he  would  fill  half  a  sheet,  but  always  with  Eogbh  verse.  This 
Dr.  Barton,  the  master,  at  first  discouraged ;  but,  after  some  time,  he  was  so  much 
charaKd,  that  he  spoke  of  them  with  rapture.  When  he  was  sixteen  he  vm)te  a  whole 
coBMdy. 

**  In  the  winter  of  the  year  173^9  he  is  aaid  to  have  aet^  a  female  part  in  the  Andria, 
vnder  Dr.  Burton's  direction.  Of  this  theie  is  some  doubt :  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  acted  Marcia,  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  with  much  a]^lause. 

•«  In  the  year  1733,  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  having  Mr.  Pope  at  his  house 

.  near  Southampton,  carried  him  to  Whichester  to  show  him  the  college,  school,  ike.    Hie 

eari^ve  ten  guineas  to  be  di^osed  of  in  prises  amongst  the  boys,  and  Mr.  Pope  set  them 

a  subject  to  write  npoiip  vis*  Peteeborouoh.    Prises  of  a  guinea  each  were  givea 
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to  six  of  lite  boys,  of  whom  Whitehead  was  one.    The  remaining  sum  was  laid  out  for 
other  boys  in  subscriptions  to  Pine's  Horace,  then  about  to  be  publbhed. 

"  He  never  excelled  in  writing  efngrams,  nor  did  he  make  any  considerable  figure  in 
Latin  verse,  though  he  understood  the  classics  very  well,  and  had  a  good  memory.  He 
was,  however,  employed  to  trauslate  into  Latin  the  first  epbtle  of  the  Essay  on  Man :  and 
the  translation  is  still  extant  in  his  own  hand.  Dobson*s  success  hi  translating  Prior's 
Solomon  had  put  this  project  into  Mr.  Pope's  head,  and  he  set  various  persons  to  work 
upon  it. 

"  His  school  friendships  were  usually  contracted  either  with  noblemen,  or  gentlemen 
of  large  fortune,  such  as  lord  Drumlanrig,  sir  Charles  Douglas,  sir  Robert  Bordett, 
Mr.  Tryon,  and  Mr.  Munday  of  Leicestershire.  Hie  choice  of  these  persons  was  imputed 
by  some  of  hb  schoolfellows  to  vanity,  by  others  to  prudence ;  but  might  it  not  be 
owing  to  his  dehcacy,  as  this  would  make  him  easily  disgusted  with  the  coarser  manners 
of  ordinary  boys  ?  He  was  school-tutor  to  Mr.  Wallop,  afterwards  lord  Lymington,  son  to 
the  kte  ead  of  Portsmouth,  and  &ther  to  the  present  earl.  He  enjoyed,  for  some  little 
time,  a  lucrative  place  in  the  college,  that  of  prqxwter  of  the  hall. 

<'  At  the  election  in  September,  1735,  he  was  treated  with  singular  ii^ustice;  for, 
through  the  force  of  superior  interest,  he  was  placed  so  low  on  the  roll,  that  it  was  scarce 
possible  for  him  to  succeed  to  New  College.  Being  now  superannuate,  he  lefl  Wmchester 
of  course,  deriving  no  other  advantage  from  the  college  than  a  good  education:  this, 
however,  he  had  ingenuity  enough  to  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  in  a  poem  prefixed  to 
the  second  editk>n  of  Dr.  Lowth's  Life  of  William  of  Wickham.*' 

In  all  thb  there  is  nothing  extraordinary ;  nor  can  the  partiality  of  his  biographer  con- 
ceal that,  among  the  early  efforts  of  his  Muse,  there  is  not  one  which  seems  to  indicate  the 
future  poet,  although  he  is  anxious  to  attribute  this  to  his  having  followed  the  example  of 
Pope,  rather  than  of  Spenser,  Fairfax,  and  Milton.  The  Vision  of  Solomon,  however, 
which  he  copied  from  Whitehead's  juvenile  manuscripts,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  present 
edition,  is  entitled  to  considerable  praise.  Even  when  a  school-boy  he  had  attentively 
studied  the  various  manners  of  the  best  authors,  and  in  the  course  of  his  poetical 
life,  attained  no  small  felicity  in  exhibitiiig  specimens  of  almost  every  kind  of  stanza. 

Although  he  lost  his  father  before  he  had  resided  at  Winchester  above  two  years,  yet 
by  his  own  frugality,  and  such  asnstance  as  his  mother,  a  very  amiable,  prudent,  and  ex- 
emplary woman,  could  give  him,  he  was  enabled  to  remain  at  school  untii  the  election  for 
New  College,  in  which  we  have  seen  he  was  disappcnnted.  Two  months  after,  he  returned 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  indebted  to  his  extraction,  low  as  Mr.  Mason  thinks  it,  for 
what  kid  the  foundation  of  his  future  success  in  life.  The  circumstance  of  his  being  the 
orphan' son  of  a  baker  gave  him  an  miexceptionabfe  claim  to  one  of  the  scholarship 
founded  at  ClarehaH  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pyke,  who  had  followed  that  trade  m  Cambridge. 
His  mother  accordingly  admitted  him  a  sizer  in  this  college,  under  the  tuition  of  Mesas. 
Curling,  Goddard,  and  Hopkinson,  Nov.  26,  1735.  Afler  every  allowance  is  made  for 
the  superior  value  of  money  in  his  time,  it  will  remam  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  poverty 
and  economy,  that  this  schofairship,  whidi  amounted  only  to  four  shillings  a  week,  was  in 
his  circumstances  a  desirable  object. 

He  brought  some  little  reputation  with  hun  to  college,  and  his  poetical  attempts  when 
at  school,  with  the  notice  Mr.  Pope  had  taken  of  him,  would  probably  secure  him  from 
the  neglect  attadied  to  inferiority  of  rank.  But  it  is  more  to  his  honour,  that  by 
his  amiable  manners,  and  intelligent  conversation,  he  recommended  himself  to  the  special 
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notice  of  some  very  distingtiislied  contemporaries,  of  Dr.  Powell,  Balguy,  Ogden,  Stebbing, 
and  Hardy  who  not  only  admitted  him  to  an  occasional  intercourse,  but  toan  intimacy  and 
respect  which  continued  through  the  tarious  scenes  of  their  lives.  In  such  society  hu 
morab  and  industry  had  every  encouragement  which  the  best  example  could  give,  and  he 
soon  surmounted  the  prejudices  Which  vulgar  minds  migfit  have  indulged  on  the  recollec- 
tioa  of  his  birth  and  poverty. 

When  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  m  1735,  and  the  birth  of  his  son,  the  present 
king,  called  for  the  gratulatory  praises  of  the  universities.  Whitehead  wrote  some  verses 
on  these  subjects,  which  he  inserted  m  the  first  collection  of  hb  poems,  published 
in  1754,  but  omitted  from  the  second  in  1774.  They  are  restored,  however,  to  the 
present  edition,  as  they  have  been  reprinted  in  some  subsequent  collections ;  nor  can  there 
be  modi  danger  to  the  reputation  of  a  poet  in  telling  the  world  that  his  earliest  efforts 
were  not  hb  best. 

The  production  with  which,  in  Mr.  ^fason's  opinion,  he  commenced  a  poet,  was  his 
epistle  On  the  Danger  of  Writing  m  Verse.  Hiis,  we  are  told,  obtained  goieral  admira- 
tion, and  was  highly  sqsproved  by  Pope,  But  that  it  is  "  one  of  the  most  happy  imitations 
extant  of  Pope's  preceptive  manner,"  is  a  praise  which  seems  to  come  from  Mr.  Mason's 
friendship^  rather  than  hb  judgment.  The  snl^ect  b  but  slightly  touched,  and  the  senti- 
ments are  often  obscure.  It  b  not  very  easy  to  arrange  the  following  words  m  any  order 
that  can  make  sense. 

Will  it  avail,  that,  umnatur'd  by  yean. 
My  easy  niunben  pleas'd  your  partial  ears. 
If  now  condemo'd,  ev'n  where  he's  valu'd  mos^ 
The  man  must  suffer  if  the  poet's  lost 

« 

Nor  are  the  following  much  more  intelligible : 

Thus  grateful  France  does  Richlieu's  worth  proclaim, 
Thus  grateful  Britain  doats  on  Somers*  name, 
And  spite  of  party  rage,  and  human  flaws, 
•        And  British  liberty,  and  British  laws. 

Times  yet  to  come  shall  siof  of  Anna's  reign. 
And  bards,  who  blame  the  measures,  love  the  man. 

Why  **  times  to  come"  should  celebrate  Anna's  reign,  "  in  spite  of  British  liberty  and 
laws"  b  not  easily  discovered,  although  they  may  be  allowed  to  forget  "  party  rage,"  and 
what  b  tamely  called  "  human  flaws."  The  finest  passage  and  happiest  imitation  of 
Pope,  b  that  in  which  be  condemns  the  licentiousness  of  certain  poets. 

The  tale  of  Atys  and  Adrastus,  hb  next  publication,  b  altogether  superior  to  the 
former.    It  b  el^ant,  pathetic,  and  enriched  with  some  beautiful  imagery. 

The  Epbtle  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  VIII.  which  followed,  will  not  be  thought  to  rank 
very  h^h  among  productions  of  thb  kind.  "  The  truth  b,"  says  Mr.  Mason,  *'  Mr. 
Pope's  Eloisa  to  Abelard  is  such  a  chef  itcsuvre,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  relidied 
afler  it.''  Our  critic  has,  however,  done  no  credit  to  Whitehead,  by  this  insinuation  of 
rivalship,  and  yet  less  to  himself  by  following  it  with  a  petulant  attack  on  Dr.  Johnson. 
In  fab  eagerness  to  injure  the  reputation  of  a  man  so  much  his  superior,  and  with  whom,  it 
b  said,  he  never  exchanged  an  angry  word,  he  would  exclude  sympathy  from  the  charms 
which  attract  in  the  Eloisa,  and  at  the  expence  of  taste  and  feeling,  passes  a  clumsy  sarcasm 
on  pqMstical  machinery.  • 
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Hie  EanyoD  RkUcnle  was  pablished  in  1743.  It  is  by  &r  die  best  of  his  didactk 
pieces,  and  one  upon  which,  his  biogra|>htt  thmk%  he  bestowed  great  pains.  ^  His 
own  natural  candour  led  him  to  admit  the  use  of  this  excellent  (though  frequently  mis- 
directed) weapon  of  the  mind  with  more  restrictio&s  than,  peihap^  any  person  will  submit 
to,  vdio  has  the  power  of  employing  it  successfully/'  The  justice  of  this  observation  b 
proved  by  almost  universal  experience.  Pope  and  Swift  at  this  time  were  strikii^ 
instances  of  the  abuse  of  a  talent  which,  moderated  by  candour,  and  by'reqpect  for  what 
ought  to  be  above  all  ridicule  and  all  levity,  might  contribute  more  powerAiUy  to  sink 
vice  mto  contempt  than  any  other  means  that  can  be  employed. 

This  poem  is  not  now  printed  as  it  came  firom  the  pen  of  the  author  on  its  first  publicar 
lion.  Some  lines  at  the  conclusion  aie  omitted,  in  which  he  was  airaid  he  had  autfamzed 
too  free  a  use  of  ridicule;  and  the  names  of  Ludan  and  Cervantes,  whom  he  held  as  legitK 
mate  models,  are  omitted,  that  honour  being  res^i^ed  for  Addiscm  only. 

His  next  essay  was  the  short  epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Ashbumbam  on  Nobility.  His 
biographer  is  silent  concendng  it,  because  it  was  not  insetted  in  either  of  the  editions  of 
his  woHcs,  nor  can  he  assign  the  reason,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  obscure. 
With  much  excellent  advke,  there  is  a  mixture  of  democratic  reflection  on  hereditary 
titles,  and  insinuations  respecting 

sQch  seeming  inconsistent  things 

As  strength  with  ease,  and  liberty  with  kings, 

which  lie  might  think  somewhat  uncourtly  m  the  collected  works  of  one  who  had  become 
the  compemtm  of  lords,  and  the  poet  laureat. 

In  the  publication  of  the  poems  now  enumerated,  whQe  at  college,  Mr.  Mason  informs 
us,  that  he  was  less  eager  for  poetical  fame  than  desuous  of  obtaining  a  maintenance  by  the 
labours  of  his  pen,  that  he  might  be  less  burtfaensome  to  his  mother.  With  this  laudnMe 
view,  he  practised  the  strictest  economy,  and  pursued  his  studies  with '  exemplixy 
diligence.  Whether  his  inclination  led  him  to  any  particular  branch  of  scienoe,  we  are  not 
told.  In  1739  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  1742  was  elected  a  ^ow 
of  his  college.  In  1743,  he  viras  admitted  master  of  arts,  and  appears  i^ut  dus  time  to 
have  had  an  intention  to  take  orders.  Some  lines  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  and  which 
are  reprinted  among  the  additional  fitigments  to  his  works  in  this  edition,  treat  tins  inten- 
tion with  a  levity  unbecoming  that,  which,  if  not  serious,  is  the  worst  of  all  hypocrisy.  He 
vras  prevented,  however,  from  indulging  any  thoughts  of  the  church  by  an  incklent  which 
determined  the  tenour  of  his  fiiture  life. 

William,  third  earl  of  Jersey,  was  at  this  time,  making  mquiries  after  a  prq)er  pencil  to 
be  private  tutor  to  lus  second  son,  the  late  earl,  and  Whitehead  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
commissioner  Graves,  as  a  person  qualified  for  this  important  chaige.  Mr.  Whitehead 
accepted  the  ofier,  as  his  fellowship  would  not  necessarily  be  vacated  by  it,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1745  removed  to  the  earFs  house  in  town,  where  he  was  received  upon  the 
most  hberal  footing.  A  young  friend  of  the  fiunily,  afterviards  general  Stq>hen8,  was 
also  put  under  bis  care,  as  a  companion  to  the  young  nobleman  in  his  studies,  and  a  qpiur 
to  his  emulation. 

Placed  thus  in  a  situation,  where  he  could  spare  some  hours  from  the  instruction.of  his 
pupils,  he  became  a  frequenter  of  the  theatre,  which  had  been  his  fiivourite  amusemeat 
long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  superiority  of  the  London  performers. 
Immediately  on  his  coming  to  town,  lie  had  written  a  little  ballad  fiirce,  entitled  Hie 
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Ball,  in  wbkh  the  yovaig  Pretender  is  held  up  to  ridicule.  Tliis,  however, 
was  never  performed,  or  printed.  He  then  began  a  regular  tragedy,  The  Roman 
Futlier,  which  was  product  on  the  stage  in  1750.  He  appears  to  have  viewed  the 
difiknlties  of  a  first  attempt  with  a  wary  eye,  and  had  the  precaution  to  make  hunself 
known  to  the  public  by  the  lines  addressed  to  Dr.  Hoadley.  Those  to  Mr.  Garrick, 
on  his  becoming  joint  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  would  probably  improve  his  in- 
terest with  one  whose  excessive  tenderness  of  reputation  was  among  the  few  blemishes  in 
his  character. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  The  Roman  Father,  as  dramatic  pieces 
are  excluded  from  this  collection.  It  still  retains  its  place  on  the  stage,  and  has  been 
the  choice  of  many  new  performers  who  wished  to  impress  the  audience  with  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  their  powers,  and  of  some  old  ones  who  are  less  afraid  of  modern  than 
of  ancient  tragedy,  of  declamation  than  of  passion.  Mr.  Mason  has  bestowed  a  critical 
discussion  upon  it,  bat  evidently  with  a  view  to  dirow  out  reflections  on  Irene,  wliich 
Johnson  never  highly  valued;  and  on  Garrick,  whom  he  accused  of  a  tyrannical  use  of 
the  pruning  knife.  To  this,  however,  he  confesses  that  Whitehead  submitted  with  the 
humblest  deference,  nor  was  it  a  deference  which  dishonoured  either  his  pride  or  his 
taste.  He  avowedly  wrote  for  stage-eflfect,  and  who  could  so  properiy  judge  of  that  as 
Garrick? 

The  next  production  of  our  author  was  The  Hymn  to  tlie  Nymph  of  the  Bristol 
Spring,  in  1751,  "  written  in  the  manner  of  those  classical  addresses  to  lieathen  divinities 
of  which  the  hymns  of  Homer  and  Callimachus  are  the  architypes.'*  This  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  a  very  favomabl(&  specimen  of  his  powers  in  blank  verse,  and  has  much  of 
poetical  fhncy  and  ornament.  The  Sweepers,  a  ludicrous  attempt  in  blank  verse,  would, 
in  Mr.  Mason's  <^inion,  have  received  more  applause  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  had 
the  taste  of  the  generality  of  readers  been  founded  more  on  their  own  feelings  than  oii 
mere  prescriptitm  and  authority.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  defective  in  plan : 
there  is  an  effort  at  humour  in  the  commencement,  of  which  the  effect  is  painfully  inter- 
rupted by  the  miseries  of  a  female  sweeper  taken  into  keeping,  and  passing  to  ruin 
through  the  various  stages  of  prostitution. 

About  this  time,  if  I  mistake  not,  for  Mr.  Mason  has  not  given  the  precise  date,  he 
wrote  die  beautifol  stanzas  on  Friendsliip,  which  that  gentleman  thinks  one  of  his  best 
and  most  finished  compositions.  What  gives  it  a  peculiar  charm  is,  that  it  comes  from 
the  Iiear^  and  appeals  with  success  to  the  experience  of  every  man  who  has  imagined 
what  friendship  should  be,  or  known  what  it  is.  Hie  celebrated  Gray,  according  to 
Mr.  Afason's  account,  "  disapproved  the  general  sentiment  which  it  conveyed,  for  he 
laid  it  would  furnish  the  unfeeling  and  capricious  with  apologies  for  their  defects,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  entitled  A  Satire  on  Friendship.'*  Mr.  Mason  repeated  this  opinion 
to  the  author  who,  in  consequence,  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  concluding  part 
of  the  piece.  **  Still,  however,  as  the  exceptionable  stanzas  remained,  which  contained 
an  apology  for  what  Mr.  Gray  thought  no  apology  ought  to  be  made,  he  continued 
unsatisfied,  and  persisted  in  saying,  that  it  had  a  bfid  tendency,  and  the  more  so,  be- 
cause the  sentiments  which  he  thought  objectionable  were  so  poetically  and  finely 
expressed." 

Hus  is  a  singular  anecdote ;  how  fiir  Gray  was  right  in  his  opinion  may  be  left  to 
the  consideration  of  tibe  reader,  who  b  to  remember  that  the  subject  of  these  verses  is 
ichool-boy  friendship.    Some  instances  of  its  instability  Whitehead  may  have  experi- 
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eaceA,  and  the  name  of  Charles  Townsend  is  meotioDed  as  one  who  forgot  hinU  when  hd 
became  a  statesman.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  had  less  to  comphin  of»  in  this  respect, 
than  most  young  men  of  higher  (M^tcnsions,  for  he  retained  the  greater  part  of  his  youth- 
ful friendships  to  the  last,  and  was,  indeed,  a  debtor  to  friendship  for  almost  all  he  had. 
What  Gray  seems  to  be  afraid  of,  is  Whitehead's  admission  that  the  decay  of  friendship 
may  be  mutual,  and  from  causes  for  which  neither  party  is  seriously  to  blame. 

The  subject  of  this  poem  is  not  indirectly  connected  with  the  verses  which  he 
wrote  about  this  time  (1751)  to  the  Rev.  Mr,  Wright,  who  had  blamed  him  for  lead- 
ing what  his  friends  thought  a  dependent  life,  and  for  not  taking  orders^  or  entering 
upon  some  regular  profession.  For  thb  there  was  certainly  some  plea.  He  had  re- 
signed his  fellowship  in  1746,  about  a  year  afrer  he  became  one  of  lord  Jersey's  ftmily, 
and  with  that,  every  prospect  of  advantage  from  his  college.  He  had  now  remained 
five  years  in  this  family,  and  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-six,  without  any  support,  but 
what  depended  on  the  liberality  of  his  employer,  or  the  sale  of  his  poems.  It  was  not 
therefore  v^ry  unreasonable  in  his  friend  to  suggest,  that  he  had  attained  the  age  at 
which  men  in  general  have  determined  their  course  of  life,  and  that  his  present  situation 
must  be  one  of  two  things,  either  dependent  or  precarious. 

In  the  verses  just  mentioned^  Whitehead  endeavours  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and 
will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  to  vindicate  it  like  one  too  much  enamoured  of  present  ease 
to  look  forward  to  probable  disappointment.  He  is  content  with  dqiendence,  because 
he  has  made  it  easy  to  himself;  his  present  condition  k  quiet  and  contentment,  and  what 
can  his  future  be  more  ?  thus  ingeniously  shifting  the  subject  from  a  question  of  depen* 
dence  or  independence,  to  that  of  ambition  and  bustle.  But  although  this  will  not  a|^ly 
generally,  such  was  hb  temper  or  his  treatment  that  it  proved  a  sufficient  apology  in  his 
own  case.  Througliout  a  long  life,  he  never  had  cause  to  repent  of  the  confidence  he 
placed  in  his  noble  friends,  who  continued  to  heap  favours  upon  him  m  the  most  deli- 
cate manner,  and  without  receiving,  as  far  as  we  know,  any  of  those  humiliating  or  dis- 
graceful returns  which  degrade  genius  and  endanger  virtue. 

The  poems  now  enumerated,  and  a  few  others  of  the  lighter  kind,  he  published  in  1754 
in  one  volume,  and  about  the  same  time  produced  his  second  tragedy,  Creusa,  which 
had  not  the  success  of  The  Roman  Father,  although  Mr.  Mason  seems  inclined  to  give  it 

• 

the  preference.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot  that,  with  the  profits  arising  fi^m  these 
theatrical  productions,  our  author  honourably  discharged  his  father's  debts. 

About  this  time,  lord  Jersey  determined  that  his  son  should  complete  his  education 
abroad,  and  the  late  lord  Harcourt  havmg  tlie  same  intentions  concerning  his  eldest  son 
lord  viscount  Nuneham,  a  young  nobleman  of  nearly  the  same  age,  Mr.  Whitehead  was 
appointed  governor  to  botii,  and  gladly  embraced  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  en- 
larging his  views  by  foreign  travel.  Leipsic  was  the  place  where  they  were  destined  to 
pass  the  winter  of  1754,  in  order  to  attend  \he  lectures  of  professor  Mascow  on  the 
Droit  puhliqtu.  They  set  off  in  June,  and  resided  the  rest  of  the  summer  at  Rheims, 
that  they  might  habituate  themselves  to  the  French  language,  and  then  passed  seven 
months' at  Leipsic,  with  little  satisfaction  or  advantage,  for  they  found  the  once  cele- 
brated Mascow  in  a  state  of  dotage,  without  being  quite  incapacitated  from  reading  his 
former  lectures. 

In  the  following  spring,  tliey  visited  the  German  courts,  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and 
tbeiice  to  Italy.  On  their  return  homeward,-  they  crossed  the  Alps,  and  passed  through 
Switxerland,  Genuanv,  and  Holland,  being  prc^vcnted  from  visiting  France  by  the  deda- 
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ratkm  of  war,  and  landed  at  Harwich  in  September  1756.  During  this  tour,  Wbitehead 
wrote  those  El^es  and  Odes  wtiich  relate  to  subjects  inspired  on  classic  ground,  and 
in  which  he  attempts  picturesque  imagery  with  more  felicity  tlian  in  aiiy  of  l^s  former 
pieces.  He  had,  indeed,  in  tfads  tour,  every  thing  before  his  eyes  whidi  demanded  gran- 
deur of  conception^  and  elevation  of  language.  He  beheld  the  objects  which  had  ani- 
mated poets  in  all  ages,  and  his  mind  appears  to  .have  felt  all  that  local  emotion  can 
produce. 

Mr.  Mason  com[dains  that  these  Elegies  were  not  popular,  and  states  various  objec- 
tions  made  to  them ;  he  does  not  add  by  whom :  but  takes  care  to  inform  us  that  the 
poet  bore  his  fate  contentedly,  because  he  was  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  adapting 
himself  to  the  public  taste  in  order  to  become  a  popular  writer.  He  had  received  while 
yet  in  Italy  two  genteel  patent  places,  usually  united,  the  badges  of  secretary  and  re- 
gistrar af  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  two  years  after,  on  the  death  of  old  Gibber,  he  was  * 
appoinled  poet  laureat. 

Hbs  last  place  was  oflfered  to  Gray,  by  Mr.  Mason's  mediation,  and  an  apology  was 
made  for  passbig  over  Mr.  Mason  himself,  *'  that  being  in  orders,  he  was  thoun^t,  merely 
on  that  aeoonnt,  less  eligible  for  the  office  than  a  layman'."  Mr.  Mason  says,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  this  reason  assigned,  and  did  not  think  it  a  weak  one.  Itappears,  however, 
that  a  iugher  respect  was  paid  to  Gray  than  to  Whitehead,  in  the  oStr  of  the  appoint- 
ment. Gray  was  to  hold  it  as  a  sinecure,  but  Whitehead  was  expected  to  do  the  duties 
of  the  laureat.  In  thisr  dilemma,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  Mr.  Mason  endeavoured  to  re- 
lieve his  fiiend  by  an  expedient  not  very  promising.  He  advised  him  to  employ  a 
dqKity  to  write  his  annual  odes,  and  reserve  his  own  pen  for  certain  great  occasions, 
as  a  peace,  or  a  royal  marriage ;  and  he  pointed  out  to  him  two  or  three  needy  poets 
who,  for  a  reward  of  five  or  ten  guineas,  would  be  humble  enough  to  write  under  the 
eye  of  the  musical  composer.  ' 

Whitehead  had  more  confidence  in  his  powers,  or  more  respect  for  hfa  royal  patron, 
than  to  take  this  advice,  and  set  himself  to  compose  his  annual  Odes  with  the  zeal  that  ' 
he  employed  on  his  voluntary  efiusions.  But  although  he  had  little  to  fear  from  the 
fame  of  hb  predecessor,  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  comparison.  His 
Odes  were  confessedly  superior  to  those  of  Gibber,  but  the  office  itself,  under  Gibber's 
possession,  had  become  so  ridiculous,  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  restore  it  to  some  de- 
gree of  public  respect.  Whitehead,  however,  was  perhaps  the  man  of  all  others,  his  * 
contempormies,  who  could  p^orm  this  with  most  ease  to  himself.  Attacked  as  he  was,  in 
every  way,  by  **  the  little  f^"  of  the  poetical  profession,  he  was  never  provoked  into 
retafistion,  and  bore  even  die  more  dangerous  abuse  of  Ghurchill,  with  a  real  or  appa« 
rent  indiffisrence,  which  to  that  turbulent  libeller  must  have  been  truly  mortifying.  He 
was  not,  however,  insensible  of  the  inconvenience,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  situation  which 
obliges  a  man  to  write  two  poems  yearly  upon  the  same  subjects,  and  with  thb  feeling 
wrote  The  Pathetic  Apdogy  for  all  Laureats;  which,  from  the  motto,  he  appears  to 
have  intended  to  reach  that  quarter  wliere  only  redress  could  be  obtained,  but  it  was 
not  published  ontil^afler  his  death. 

For  some  years  after  his  return  to  England,  he  tived  almost  entirely  in  the  house  of 
the  earl  of  Jers^,  no  kmger  as  a  tutor  to  his  son,  but  as  a  companion  of  amiable  man- 
ners and  accomplishments,  whom  the  good  sense  of  that  nobleman  and  hb  lady  preferred 
to  be  the  partner  of  their  familiar  and  undisguised  intimacy,  and  fdaced  at  tbor  table 

'  This  office  was  held  fironl  1716  to  1790  by  Eosden,  a  dergymaik    a 
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as  one  not  unwortfay  to  sit  with  guests  of  whatever  rank.  Tlie  earl  and  ootrnteas  were 
BOW  advanced  in  years,  and  his  bic^rapher  informs  us,  that  Whitehead  '*  willibgly  de- 
toted  the  principal  part  of  his  time  to  the  amnsement  of  his  patron  and  paU'oneds^  Which 
it  will  not  be  doobted  by  those,  who  know  with  what  unassutaiing  ease,  and  pleasibg 
sallies  of  wit,  be  enlivened  his  cottversation,  must  have  made  their  hours  of  fttckoess  or 
pain  pass  away  with  much  more  serenity."  The  father  of  lord  Nuneham  also  gave  him 
a  general  invitation  to  his  table  in  town,  and  to  his  delightful  seat  in  the  country^  and  the 
two  yoong  lords,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  bestowed  upon  Imn  every  mark  of  affec* 
tion  and  respect. 

During  thb  placid  enjoyment  of  high  life,  he  produced  The  Sdiool  for  Lovers,  a 
comedy,  whuh  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  Ibe  year  1762%  In  the  advertisemenft 
prefixed  to  it,  he  acknowledges  his  obHgatioDs  to  a  smaU  dramatic  piece  written  by 
M.  de  FonteneBe.  Tins  comedy  was  not  unsuccessiy,  but  was  written  on  a  plim  so  very 
different  from  all  that  is  called  comedy,  that  the  critics  were  at  a  loss  where  t|>  pkce  iU 
Mr.  Mason,  who  will  not  allow  it  to  be  classed  among  the  ienttmenial,  aangas  it  a  very 
hi^  station  among  the  small  list  of  our  genteel  comedies. 

In  the  same  year,  he  published  his  Charge  to  the  POets,  io  wUeh^  m  kuneat,  he  hu- 
morously assumes  the  dignified  mode  of  a  bishop  givii^  his  visitatorial  instructions  to 
his  clergy.  He  is  said  to  liave  deseed  this  as  a  cootuauation  of  The  Dai^gcto  ^f  writ^ 
ing  Verse.  There  seems,  however,  no  very  close  connection,  whie  as  a  poem  it.  is  fiir 
superior,  not  only  in  elegauce  and  harmony  of  verse,  but  in  the  alteniatioB  of  serious 
advice  and  genuine  humour,  the  whole  chastened  by  candour  for  his  brethM^  and  a 
kindly  wish  to  protect  them  from  tlie  fiistidipusness  of  criticism,  as  vi^U  as  to  heel  the 
mutual'mmuoaities  ijff  the  genua  irriiabile. 

In  (bis  laudable  attempt,  he  hM  not  even  the  happiness  to  conciliate  those  whose 
cause  he  pleaded.  Churchill,  from  this  time,  attacked  him  whenever  he  attacked  any, 
but  Whitehead  disdained  to  reply,  and  only  adverted  to  the  animosity  of  that  poet  in 
a  few  Unes  which  he  i^TOte  towards  the  dose  of  his  hfe,  and  which  ^ipear  to  be  fmit  of 
some  longer  poetn.  They  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  Life  of  Churchill,  and  are 
now  added  among  the  fragments  copied  from  Mr.  Mason's  Memoirs. 
■  One  consequence  of  ChurdiiU's  anunosity,  neither  silence  nor  reaentraeat  could  avert 
Churchill^  at  thbi  time,  had  possession  of  the  ^imm,  and  made  some  characten  unpopulai 
merely  by  joining  them  with  others  who  were  really  so.  Garrick  was  so  irigbtteed  at 
the  abuse  he  threw  out  against  Whitehead,  that  he  woukhnot  venture  to  bring  out  a 
tragedy  which  the -latter  ofieved  to  bun.  Sudi  is  Mr.  Masou's  account,  but  if  it  was 
likely  to  succeed,  why  was  it  not  produced  when  Churchill  and  his  animosities  were  for^ 
gotten  ?  Why  amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  the  stage,  some  of  which  have  not  been  unr 
fiivourable  to  much  worse  pieces  than  Whitehead  would  have  written,  does  it  y^t  remaiii 
in  manuscript } 

The  story,  however,  may  be  true ;  for  when,  m  1770,  he  offisred  bis  Ttip  to  Scptland, 
a  farce,  to  Mr.  Garrick,  Jie  conditioned  that  it  should  be  produced  without  the  JDama 
of  the  author.  The  secret  was  accordingly  preserved  both  in  acting  iftid  puUishi^  and 
flic  fiirce  v^as  performed  and  read  for  a  considerable  time,  without  a  suqudoa  that  the 
grave  author  of  The  School  for  Lovers  had  relaxed  into  the  broad  mirth  and  hidiciotts 
improbabilities  of  farce. 

In  1774,  he  coltected  his  poems  and  dcamatk  pieces  together,  with  die  few  exception^ 
already  noticed,  and  published  them  in  two  volumes  under  the  title  of  Plays  and  Poems, 
conduding  with  the  Charge  to  the  Poets^ar  a  Ouewellta  the  Muses.  He  had,  however,  so 
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much  leisure,  and  so  many  of  those  incitements  ivhich  a  poet  and  a  nionlist  cannot  easily 
resist,  that  be  still  continued  to  employ  his  pen,  and  proved  that  it  was  by  no  means  worn 
out  In  1776  he  published  Variety,  a  Tale  for  married  People,  a  light,  pleasing  poem, 
in  the  manner  of  Gay,  which  speedily  ran  through  five  editions.  His  Goafs  Beard  (in 
1777)  was  less  familiar  and  less  popular,  but  is  not  inferior  in  moral  tendency  and  just 
satire  on  degenerated  manners.  It  produced  an  attack,  entitled  Ass's  Ears,  a  Fable,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Author  of  the  Goat's  Beard,  in  which  the  office  of  laureat  is  denied  to  men 
of  genius,  and  judged  worthy  to  be  held  only  by  such  poets  as  Shadwell  and  Cibber. 

Hie  Goafs  Beard  was  the  last  of  Whitehead's  publications.  He  left  in  manuscript  the 
tragedy  already  mentioned,  which  Garrick  was  afraid  to  perform  ;  the  name  Mr.  Mason 
conceals,  but  informs  us  that  the  characters  are  noble,  and  the  story  domestic.  He  left 
also  the  first  act  of  an  (Edipus ;  the  begmning,  and  an  imperfect  plan  of  a  tragedy  founded 
dn  king  Edward  the  Second's  resignatiqp  of  his  crown  to  his  son,  and  of  another  com- 
posed of  Spanish  and  Moorish  characters ;  and  a  few  small  poetical  pieces,  some  of  which 
Mr.  Mason  printed  in  the  volume  to  whi^h  he  prefixed  his  Memoirs,  in  1788.  They  are 
now  before  the  reader  in  one  series,  with  a  poem  which  Whitehead  published  in  1756, 
but  omitted  m  his  edition  of  1770.  It  has  ^e  humble  title  of  Verses  to  the  People  of 
England,  whom  he  endeavours  to  excite  to  revenge  their  country's  wrongs  by  a  more 
spirited  support  of  the  war.  The  stan2a  is  perhaps  too  short  for  the  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  gives  a  rapidity  to  some  glowing  and  vigorous  sentiments.  Mr.  Mason  has 
not  noticed  this  piece,  of  which  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  as  it  was  published  with  the 
author's  name.  Perhaps  it  appeared  to  disadvantage  by  a  comparison  with  Akenside  s 
Ode  to  the  Country  Gentlemen  of  England,  published  at  the  same  time. 

After  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  public  as  an  author,  except  in  his  official  productions, 
he  continued  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends  for  some  years,  highly  respected  for  the 
Inteliigence  of  Us  conversation  and  the  suavity  of  his  manners.  His  death,  which  took 
place  on  April  14,  1785,  was  sudden.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  was  confined  at  home 
for  some  weeks  by  a  cold  and  cough  which  affected  his  breast,  but  occasioned  so  little 
mtemiption  to  his  wonted  amusements  of  reading  and  writing,  that  when  lord  Harcourt 
visited  him  the  morning  before  he  died,  he  found  him  revising  for  the  press  a  paper 
which  his  lordship  coqjectured  to  be  the  birth-day  o<k.  At  noon  finding  himself  disin- 
clined to  taste  the  dinner  his  servant  brought  up,  he  desired  to  lean  upon  his  arm  from 
the  table  to  his  bed,  and  in  that  moment  he  expired,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  interred  in  South  Audley  Street  chapel. 

Unless,  with  Mr.  Mason,  we  conclude  that  where  Whitehead  was  unsuccessful,  the  pub- 
lic was  to  blame,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove  his  right  to  a  very  high  station  among  English 
poets.  Yet  perhaps  he  did  not  so  often  fiill  short  from  a  defect  of  genius,  as  from  a 
timidity  which  inclined  him  fo  listen  too  frequently  to  the  corrections  of  his  friends,  and 
to  believe  that  what  was  first  written  could  never  be  the  best.  Although  destitute  neither 
of  invention  nor  ease,  he  repressed  both  by  adhering,  like  his  biographer,  to  certain  stan- 
dards of  taste  which  the  age  would  not  accept,  and  like  him  too,  consoled  himself  in  the 
hope  of  some  distant  era'when  his  superior  worth  should  be  acknowledged. 

As  a  prose  writer  he  has  given  proofs  of  classical  taste  and  reading  in  his  Observations 
on  the  Shield  of  .£neas,  originally  published  in  Dodsley*s  Museum,  and  afterwards  an- 
nexed to  Warton's  Viigil ;  and  of  genuine  and  delicate  humour  in  three  papers  of  The 
World,  No.  12, 19,  and  38.  These  he  reprinted  in  the  edition  of  his  workst,  publbbed 
ia  1774. 
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VANGBR  OF  WRITING  VERSE. 

AM  BPUTLI.      1741. 

<2iuB  potenuit  onqaam  satis  ei^urgare  CicatsB, 
Ni  melios  donnlre  putem,  quam  scribere  versus? 

H0». 

YOU  ask  me,  sir,  why  tiiustiy  phantoms  aw*d, 
No  kind  occasion  tempts  the  Mose  abroad  ? 
Why,  when  retirement  soothes  this  idle  art, 
To  ikme  regardless  sleeps  the  youthful  heart? 

Tmmld  wrong  your  judgment,  should  I  fairly  say 
Distrust  or  weakness  caused  the  eold  delay : 
Hint  the  small  diff^reuce,  till  we  touch  the  lyre, 
Twixt  real  genins  and  too  strong  desire; 
The  human  slips,  or  seeming  slips  pretend, 
Which  ronse  the  critic,  but  escape  the  friend; 
Nay  which,  though  dreadful  when  the  foe  pursues, 
You  pass,  and  smile,  and  still  provoke  the  Muse. 

Yet,  spite  of  all  you  think,  or  kindly  feign. 
My  hand  will  tremble  while  it  grasps  ^e  pen. 
For  not  in  this,  like  other  arts,  we  try 
Our  light  excursions  in  a  summer  sky, 
No  casual  flights  the  dangerous  trade  admits ; 
But  wits,  once  authors,  are  for  ever  wits. 
The  fool  in  prose,  like  EaHh's  unwieldy  son. 
May  oft  rise  vigVous,  though  he 's  oft  overthrown : 
One  dangYons  crisis  marks  our  rise  or  fall ; 
By  all  we  're  courted,  or  we  're  shun'd  by  aiL 

Will  it  avail,  that,  unmatuf'd  by  years. 
My  easy  numbers  pleas'd  your  partial  ears. 
If  now  coDdenm*d,  ev^  where  he 's  valu'd  most, 
He  man  must  suffer  if  the  poet's  lost ; 
For  wanting  wit,  be  totally  undone, 
Aad  barr*d  all  arts  for  having  fiiil'd  in  one? 
When  fears  like  th^se  his  serious  thoughts  engage. 
No  bugbear  phantom  curbs  the  poet*s  rage. 
Tis  powerful  reason  holds  the  straiten'd  rein. 
While  fluttering  fancy  to  the  distant  plain 
Sndsa  loBg  look,  and  spreads  her  wings  in  vain. 


But  grant  for  once,  th'  officious  Muse  has  shed 
Her  gentlest  influence  on  his  infant  head. 
Let  fears  lie  vanquish'd,  and  resounding  Fame 
Give  to  the  bellowing  blast  the  poet's  name.    ^ 
And  see !  distinguish'd  from  the  crowd  he  moves. 
Each  finger  maiks  him,  and  each  eye  approves ! 
Secure,  as  halcyons  brooding  o'er  the  deep, 
llie  waves  roll  gently,  and  the  thunders  sleep^ 
Obsequious  Nature  binds  the  tempest's  wings, 
And  pleas'd  attention  listens  while  he  sings  1 
O  blissful  state,  O  more^than  human  joy ! 
What  shafts  can  reach  him,  or  what  cares  annoy  ? 
What  cares,  my  friend  ?    why  all  that  man  can 

know, 
Oppress'd  with  real  or  with  fancy'd  woe. 
Rude  to  the  world,  like  Earth's  first  lord  expell'd, 
To  climes  unknown,  from  Eden*s  safer  field ; 
No  more  eternal  springs  around  him  breathe. 
Black  air  scowls  o'er  him,  deadly  damps  beneath ; 
Now  must  he  learn,  misguided  youth,  to  bear 
Each  varying  season  of  the  poet's  year : 
Flatt'ry'S  full  beam,  detraction's  wintry  store. 
The  ftpowns  of  fortune^  or  th^  pride  of  pow*r. 
His  acts,  his  words,   his  thoughts  no  more  his 

own. 
Each  folly  blazon'd,  and  each  frailty  known. 
Is  he  reserved  ? — his  sense  is  so  refln'd. 
It  ne'er  descends  to  trifle  with  mankind. 
Open  and  free  ? — they  find  the  secret  cause 
Is  vanity ;  he  courts  the  world's  applause. 
Nay,  though  he  speak  not,  something  still  is  seen. 
Each  change  of  fiice  betrays  a  fault  within. 
If  grave,  'tis  spleen;  he  smiles  but  to  deride; 
And  downright  awkwardness  in  him  is  pride. 
Thus  must  he  steer  thrbugh  feme's  uncertam  seaS, 
Now  sunk  by  censure,  and  now  puff'd  by  praise ; 
Contempt  with  envy  strangely  vab^d  endure, 
Fear'd  where  caress'd,  and  jealous  though  securer 

One  fatal  rock  on  which  good  authors  split  ^ 
Is  thinking  all  mankind  must  like  their  wit; 
And  the  grand  business  of  the  world  stand  stiil 
To  listen  to  the  dictates  of  their  quiU. 
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Hurt  if  they  &il,  and  yet  how  few  succeed ! 
What 's  bom  in  leisure  men  of  leisure  read; 
And  half  of  those  have  some  peculiar  whim 
Their  test  of  sense,  and  read  but  to  condemn. 
Besides,  on  parties  now  our  fame  depends. 
And  frowns  or  smiles,  as  these  are  foes  or  friends. 
Wit,  judgment,  nature  join ;  you  strive  in  vain; 
Tis  keen  invective  stamps  tiie  current  strain. 
Fix'd  to  one  side,  like  Homer's  gods,  we  fight. 
These  always  wrong,  and  those  for  ever  right 
And  would  you  choose  to  see  your  friend,  resign*d 
Each  conscious  tie  which  guides  the  virtuous  mind, 
Embroil'd  in  factions,  hurl  with  dreaded  skill 
The  random  vengeance  of  his  desp'rate  quill  ? 
'Gainst  pride  in  man  with  equal  pride  declaim. 
And  hide  ill-nature  under  virtue's  name  ? 
Or,  deeply  vers'd  in  flattery's  wily  ways. 
Flow  in  full  reams  of  undistinguished  praise  ? 
To  Vice's  grave,  or  Folly's  butt  bequeath 
The  blushing  trophy,  and  indignant  wreath  ? 
Like  l^ypt's  priests ',  bid  endless  temples  rise, 
And  people  with  Eartii's  pests  th'  offnided  skies  ? 

The  Muse  of  old  her  native  freedom  knew, 
And  wild  in  air  the  sportive  wand'rer  flew ; 
On  worth  alone  her  bays  eternal  strow'd. 
And  found  the  hero,  ere  she  hymn'd  the  god. 
Nor  less  the  chief  his  kind  support  retum'd. 
No  drooping  Muse  her  slighted  labours  moum'd ; 
Bat  stretch'd  at  ease  she  pruned  her  growing  wings, 
By  sages  honoorM,  and  rever*d  by  kings. 
Ev'n  knowing  Greece  confessed  her  early  claim. 
And  warlike  Latium  caught  the  genYous  flame. 
Not  so  our  age  regards  the  tuneful  tongue, 
Tis  senseless  rapture  all,  and  empty  song : 
Nq  PdUIo  sheds  his  genial  influence  round. 
No  Varus  listens  while  the  groves  resound. 
£v'n  those,  the  knowing  and  the  virtuous  few. 
Who  noblest  ends  by  noblest  means  pursue. 
Forget  the  poet's  use ;  the  powerful  spell 
Of  magic  verse,  which  Sidney  paints  so  well  K 
Forget  that  Homer  wak*d  the  Grecian  flame, 
That  Pindar  rous'd  inglorious  Thebes  to  fame, 
lliat  every  age  has  great  examples  given 
Of  virtue  taught  in  verse,  and  verse  inspired  by 
Heaven. 
But  I  forbear— these  dreams  no  longer  last. 
The  times  of  fable  and  of  flights  are  past. 
To  glory  now  no  laurel'd  suppliants  bend. 
No  coins  are  struck,  no  sacred  d«mies  ascend. 
Yet  ye,  who  still  the  Muse's  charms  admire. 
And  best  deserve  the  verse  your  deeds  inspire, 
Ev'n  in  these  gainful  unambitious  days. 
Feel  for  yourselves  at  least,  ye  fond  of  praise. 
And  learn  one  lesson  taught  in  mystic  rhjrme, 
"  'Tis  verse  alone  arrests  the  wings  of  Time." 
Fast  to  the  thread  of  life  3,  annexM  by  Fame, 
A  sculptur'd  medal  bears  each  human  name. 
O'er  Letbe*s  streams  the  fatal  threads  depend, 
The  glitt'ring  medal  trembles  as  they  bend-; 
Close  but  the  shears,  when  chance  or  nature  calls, 
The  birds  of  rumour  catch  it  as  it  falls ; 
Awhile  from  bill  to  bill  the  trifle 's  tost. 
The  waves  receive  it,  and  'tis  ever  lost ! 

'  Qoi  nescit  qualia  demens 

^yptnsportentacolat?  crocodilon  adorat— 

Juv.  Sat,  XV. 
»  Defence  of  Poeslc.    By  sir  Philip  Sidney. 
3  Bacon  de  Augment.  Scientiarum. 


But  should  the  meanest  swan  that  cuts  the  stream 
Consign'd  to  Phoebus,  catch  the  favoured  name, 
Safe  in  her  mouth  she  bears  the  sacred  prize 
To  where  bright  Fame*s  eternal  altars  rise. 
'Tis  there  the  Mu8e*s  friends  true  laurels  wear, 
There  great  Augustus  reigns,  and  triumphs  then. 

Patrons  of  arts  must  live  till  arts  decay. 
Sacred  to  verse  in  every  poet*s  lay. 
Thus  grateful  France  does  Richlieu's  worth  proclum, 
Thus  grateful  Britain  doats  on  Somers*  name. 
And.  spite  of  party  rage  and  human  flaws, 
And  British  liberty  and  British  laws. 
Times  yet  to  come  shall  sing  of  Anna's  reign. 
And  bards,  who  blame  the  measures,  love  the  men. 
But  why  round  patrons  climb  th'  ambitious  bays  ? 
Is  interest  then  the  sordid  spur  to  praise  ?       [jay 
Shall  the  same  cause,  which  prompts  the  chatfring 
To  aim  at  words  ^  inspire  the  poet's  lay  ? 
And  is  theftt  nothing  in  the  boasted  claim 
Of  living  labours  and  a  deathless  name? 
The  pictur'd  front,  with  sacred  fillets  bound  ? 
The  sculptur'd  tust,  with  laurels  wreath'd  around! 
The  annual  roses  scatter'd  o'er  his  urn. 
And  tears  to  flow  from  poets  yet  unborn  ? 
lUostrioos  all !  but  sure  to  merit  these. 
Demands  at  least  the  poet's  learned  ease. 
Say,  can  the  bard  attempt  what 's  truly  great, 
Who  pants  in  secret  for  his  future  fate  ? 
Him  serious  toils,  and  humbler  arts  engage. 
To  make  youth  easy,  and  provide  for  age ; 
While  lost  in  silence  hangs  his  useless  lyre,    [fire. 
And,  though  from  Heav'n  itcame,fiutdiestheiacred 
Or  grant  true  genius  with  superior  force 
Bursts  every  bond,  resistless  in  its  course; 
Yet  lives  the  man,  how  wild  soe'er  his  aim, 
Would  madly  barter  fortune's  smiles  for  fame ! 
Or  distant  hopes  of  future  ease  forego, 
For  all  the  wreaths  that  all  the  Nine  bestow? 
Well  pleas'd  to  shine,  through  each  recordiog  page, 
The  hapless  Dryden  of  a  shameless  age? 

Ill-fated  bard !  where'er  thy  name  appears. 
The  weeping  verse  a  sad  memento  bears. 
Ah !  what  avail'd  th'  enormous  blaze  between 
Thy  dawn  of  glory,  and  thy  closing  scene ! 
When  smking  nature  asks  our  kind  repairs. 
Unstrung  the  nerves,  and  silvered  o'er  the  bahrs; 
When  stay'd  reflection  comes  uncali'd  at  Ikst, 
And  grey  experience  counts  each  folly  past, 
Untun'd  and  harsh  the  sweetest  strains  appear. 
And  loudest  pseans  but  fatigue  the  ear. 

'Tis  true  the  man  of  verse,  though  boni  to  ills, 
Too  oft  deserves  the  very  fiste  he  feels. 
When,  vainly  frequent  at  the  great  man's  board. 
He  shares  in  every  vice  with  every  lord : 
Makes  to  their  taste  his  sobtT  sense  submit. 
And  'gainst  his  reason  madly  arms  his  wit ; 
Heav'n  but  in  justice  turns  their  serious  heart 
To  scorn  the  wretch,  whose  life  belies  his  art 

He,  only  he,  should  haunt  the  Muse's  grove. 
Whom  youth  might  rev'rence  and  grey  hairs  ap- 
prove; 
Whose  Heav'n-taught  numbers,  now,  iu  thunder 

roli'd. 
Might  rouse  the  virtuous  and  i^^pal  the  bold; 
Now,  to  truth's  dictates  lend  the  grace  of  ease. 
And  teach  instruction  happier  arts  to  please. 
For  him  would  Plato  change  their  general  fate, 
And  own  one  poet  might  improve  his  sute. 

4  Persens. 
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CiiTS*d  be  their  rene,  and  blasted  all  their  bays,  | 
Whose  sensual  lure  th'  imconscious  ear  betrays; 
Wounds  the  young  breast,  ere  Virtue  ^reads  her 

shield. 
And  takes,  not  wins,  the  scarce  disputed  field. 
Though  specious  rhet'ric  each  loose  thought  refine. 
Though  music  charm  in  every  labotirM  line, 
The  dangprous  verse,  to  full  perfection  grown, 
Bavins  might  blush,  and  Quarles  disdain  to  own. 

Should  some  Machaon,  whose  sagacious  soul 
IVac'd  blushing  Nature  to  her  inmost  goal, 
SkiU'd  in  each  drug  the  varying  world  provides, 
AH  earth  embosoms,  and  all  ocean  hides 
Nor  cooling  herb,  nor  healing  balm  supply, 
Ease  the  swoln  breast,  or  close  the  languid  eye; 
Bat,  exquisitely  ill,  awake  disease. 
And  arm  with  poisons  every  baleful  breeze: 
What  racks,  what  tortures  must  his  crimt«  demand. 
The  more  than  Bbiigia  of  a  bleeding  land ! 
And  is  less  guilty  he,  whose  shameless  page 
Not  to  the  present  bounds  its  subtle  rage. 
Bat  spreads  contagion  wide,  and  stains  a  future  age  ? 

Forgive  me,  sir,  that  thus  the  moral  strain, 
With  indlgnaticm  warm*d,  rejects  the  rein ; 
Not  think  I  rove  regardless  of  my  theme, 
Tis  hence  new  dangers  clog  the  paths  to  fame. 
Not  to  themselves  alone  such  bards  oonfine 
Fame's  just  reproach  for  virtue's  iqjur'd  shrine ; 
Profan*d  by  them,  the  Muse's  laurels  fade, 
Her  voice  neglected,  and  her  flame  decayed. 
And  the  son*s  son  must  feel  the  father's  criae, 
A  curse  entail'd  on  all  the  race  that  rhyme. 

New  cares  appear,  new  terronrs  swell  the  tram. 
And  must  we  paint  them  ere  we  close  the  scene  i 
Say,  must  the  Muse  th'  unwilling  task  pursue. 
And,  to  complete  her  dangers,  mention  you } 
Yes  you,  my  friend,  ev'n  yon  whose  kind  regard 
With  partial  fondness  views  this  humble  baM : 
Ev'n  you  he  dreads. — Ah  !  kindly  cease  to  raise 
Unwilling  censure,  by  exacting  praise. 
Just  to  itself  the  jealous  world  will  claim 
JC  right  to  judge ;  to  give«  or  cancel  £ame. 
And,  if  th*  officious  zeal  unbounded  flows, 
The  friend  too  partial  is  the  worst  of  foes. 

Behold  th*  Athenian  sage ',  whose  piercing  mind 
Had  trac'd  the  wily  labyrinths  of  mankind. 
When  now  condemn'd,  he  leaves  his  infant  care 
To  all  those  evils  man  is  bom  to  bear. 
Not  to  his  firlends  alone  the  charge  he  yields. 
But  nobler  hopes  on  jnster  motives  builds ; 
Bids  ev'n  his  foes  their  fiiture  steps  attend. 
And  dare  to  censure,  if  they  dar'd  offend. 
Would  thus  the  poet  trust  his  offspring  forth. 
Or  bloom'd  our  BriUin  with  Athenian  wurth : 
Would  the  brave  foe  th*  imperfect  work  engage 
With  honest  freedom,  not  with  partial  rage, 
What  just  productions  might  the  world  surprise  ! 
What  other  Popes,  what  other  Maros  rise  ! 

But  since  by  foes  or  friends  alike  deceiv'd. 
Too  little  those,  and  these  too  much  believ'd ; 
Since  the  same  fiite  pursues  by  diff'vent  ways. 
Undone  by  censui'e,  or  undone  by  praise ; 
Since  bards  themselves  submit  to  vice's  nde. 
And  party-feuds  grow  high,  and  patrons  oool : 
Since,  still  unnamM,  uniuunber'd  ills  behind 
Rise  black  in  air,  and  only  wait  the  wind : 
Let  me,  O  let  me,  ere  the  tempest  roar. 
Catch  the  first  gale,  and  make  the  nearest  shore; 

'  Platonis  Apologia, 


In  sacred  silence  join  th'  inglorious  train. 

Where  humble  peace  and  sweet  contentment  reign  ; 

If  not  thy  precepts,  thy  example  own. 

And  steal  through  lUe  not  useless,  though  unknown. 


ATVS  AND  ADRASTU8K 

A  TALB.      1743. 

Infelix !  Nati  funus  crudele  vid^s. 

Ifi  nostri  reditus,  expectatique  triumphi ! 

HsBc  mea  magna  fides !—  Virg. 

In  ancient  times,  o'er  India's  fertile  land 
The  warrior  Croesus  held  supreme  oommnod. 
Vast  was  his  wealth,  fi>r  conquest  sweiPd  his  store f 
Nor  what  enrich'd  theprince,had  left  the  peo^  poor. 

Two  sons  he  had,  alike  in  outward  mien« 
The  tender  pledges  of  a  dsring  queen. 
But  speechless  one  ne'er  taught  his  sire  to  melt 
With  lisping  eloquence  by  parents  felt ; 
And  miinic  art  in  vain  expedients  sought 
To  form  the  tongue,  and  free  t&'  imprison'd  thought. 
Yet  blooming  Atys  well  thi^  loss  supply'd, 
Atys  the  pe<^e'8  hope,  and  monardi's  pride. 
His  beauteous  soul  through  every  feature  gknr'd  i 
And  from  his  lips  such  scjft  persuasion  flow'd. 
As  Nature  had  withheld  the  brother's  share. 
Only  to  pour  a  double  portion  there* 

But  vain  those  graees,  sinee  oonceal'd  from  view 
They  droop  in  sliades,  and  wither  where  they  grew. 
For  one  dread  night,  when  o'er  the  weary  king 
The  drowsy  god  had  stretch'd  his  leaden  wing, 
He  seem'd,  he  knew  not  where,  in  wars  engag'd. 
And,  while  around  the  doubtful  battle  rag'd. 
Saw  from  some  hostile  hand  unerring  part 
A  fatal  spear,  which  pierc'd  his  Atys'  heart 
He  starts,  he  wakes — 'tis  night,  and  silence  all ! 
Yet,  scarce  confirm'd,  he  still  beholds  him  fall ; 
Still  bleeds  in  fancy's  eye  the  gaping  wound, 
On  fancy's  ear  the  dying  groans  resound. 
Again  he  sleeps ;  the  same  ted  scenes  return-— 
Restless  he  rolls,  and  waits  the  ling'ring  morn. 

What  can  he  do,  or  how  prevent  a  doom. 
Which  Heav*n  fbretels,  and  Fate  has  said  shall  corned 
*'  And  yet  perhaps  the  gods  these  dreams  inspire, 
To  save  the  guiltless  son,  and  warn  the  sire. 
Too  fond  of  arms  I  wander'd  far  astray, 
While  youth  and  blind  ambition  led  the  way. 
And  ravag'd  countries  may  at  length  demand 
This  bleeding  sacrifice  at  CroHus  band. 
Then  hear  me,  gods,  propitious,  while  I  swear, 
Peace,  only  peace,  shall  be  my  future  care. 
Oj  would  your  powets  but  save  my  dariing  boy, 
No  .more  tiiis  breast  shall  glow,  this  arm  destroy  \ 
Nor  ere  shall  Atjrs  the  dire  sport  pursue, 
SUli  in  my  court,  and  seldom  from  my  view. 
In  ease  inglorious  shall  he  pass  his  days. 
Untaught  to  feel  th'  insatiate  lust  of  praise." 

He  spake,  and  cautious  far  away  remov'd 
From  Atys,  what  next  Atys  most  he  lov'd, 
The  pomp  of  war:  no  falchions  guard  the  gate, 
And  chiefis  unarmed  around  his  palace  wait. 

'  This  story  is  related  in  the  first  book  of  Hero- 
dotus's  History.  For  the  additions  made  to  it,  and 
the  manner  of  telling  it,  the  author  of  the  fbllow-*- 
ing  poem  is  to  answer. 
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Nay  foitber  ftill  estends  a  ptrent^  fisar, 

Ev'n  arms  theniflelYes  he  dreads,  and  most  the 


Mor  leaves  of  ancient  war  the  weak  remains,  J 

Bot  strips  the  trophies  fW>m  the  mouldering  fanes. 
Lest,  fiat  too  |oosely,  from  the  fS&ithless  stone  ^ 
The  casual  steel  should  drop,  and  pierce  his  son. 
Thus  some  sweet  waibler  fA  the  feather*d  throng   ^ 
Deep  in  the  thorny  brake  secures  her  young ; 
Yet,  vainly  anTJoiis,  feels  a  fancied  woe. 
And  starts  at  every  breeze  that  stirs  the  bough ; 
With  silent  horrour  hears  the  whisp'ring  groves. 
And  distant  murmurs  of  the  spring  she  loves. 

Unhappy  isire !  but  vainly  we  oppose 
Weak  human  caution,  when  the  gods  are  foes; 
The  story's  teqael  must  too  surely  prove. 
That  drnms,  prophetic  dreams,  descend  from  Jove. 

Nor  faet  shall  Atys  thwart  thy  fond  designs ; 
He  moves  implicit  as  his  sire  inclines. 
On  every  look  bis  eager  duty  hung, 
And  read  his  wishes,  ere  they  reach'd  his  tongue. 
With  smiles  he  strips  his  helmet's  plumy  pride, 
With  smiles  he  lays  his  useless  spear  aside ; 
Nor  lets  one  sigMonfess  a  latent  care. 
Reserving  all  his  grie&  for  his  Adrastus*  ear. 

Adrastus  early  did  his  soul  appnyve, 
Bcave,  virtuous,  leam'd,  and  form'd  for  Atys'  love, 
A  fhrygian  youth,  whom  Fate  condemn'd  to  roam, 
An  eaU'd  wand'rer  from  a  cruel  home. 
For,  yet  a  boy,  his  inadvertent  lance 
An  infant  brother  slew,  the  crime  of  chance. 
In  vain  he  wept;  the  rigid  sire  demands 
His  instant  absence  from  his  native  lands. 
Or  threatens  instant  death ;  frdm  death  he  flew. 
And  loaded  with  a  father's  curse  withdrew. 
Yet  not  in  vain  the  gods  such  ills  dispense, 
If  soft-ey'd  Pity  takes  her  rise  from  hence. 
If  hence  we  learn  to  feel  another's  pam. 
And  from  our  own  misfortunes  grow  humane. 
This  young  Adrutus  found ;  and  hence  confessed 
That  mild  benevolence  which  warm'd  his  breast 
Hence  too  his  fortune  stretch'd  a  bolder  wing. 
And  plac'd  her  wand'rer  near  the  Lydian  king. 
There  long  the  fovour'd  youth  exalted  shone. 
Dear  to  the  sire,  but  dearer  to  the  son : 
For  poWriul  sympathy  their  hearts  had  joined 
In  stronger  ties  than  gratitude  can  bind. 

With  him  did  Atys  every  sport  pursue. 
Which  health  demands,  aiid  earlier  ages  knew. 
At  mom,  at  eve,  at  sultry  noon,  with  him 
He  ToVd  the  sunny  lawn,  he  swam  the  stream ; 
Beside  the  brook,  which  dhnpling  glides  away. 
Caught  the  cool  breeze,  or  lur'd  the  finny  prey; 
Urg'd  the  light  car  along  th'  indented  mead, 
Or  hung  impetuous  o*er  th'  exulting  steed, 
Beneath  whose  hoof  anhurt  the  flow'rets  rise. 
And  the  light  grass  scarce  trembles  as  he  flies. 
But  chief  he  lov'd  to  range  the  woods  among. 
And  hear  the  music  of  Adrastus'  tongue 
With  graceful  ease  unlock  the  letter'd  store. 
And  that  he  leam'd  from  him  endear'd  the  know- 
ledge more. 

Of  Thales'  wisdom  oft  the  converse  ran, 
How  varying  Nature's  beauteous  frame  began. 
And  erst  to  difierent  forms  the  waters  flow*!!. 
As  o'er  the  chaos  mov'd  the  breathing  God. 

Of  Solon  too  he  spake,  and  laws  design'd 
To  guard  foir  fVeedom,  not  enslave  mankind—- 
And  hinted  oft  what  mutual  duties  spring 
Twiact  willing  subjects  and  their  father  lung: 


How  close  coimected  greatness  was  with  paSn, 
What  earthly  bliss,  and  who  the  happy  man. 

Nor  less  the  while  his  youthful  breast  he  warms 
With  pictur*d  fights,  the  theory  of  arms ; 
Lest  inbred  sloth  should  taint  his  future  reign. 
And  virtue  wake,  and  glory  tempt  in  vain. 
Thee,  Homer,  thee  with  rapture  they  peruse,     , 
Expand  the  soul,  and  take  in  all  the  Muite ; 
Mix  with  thy  gods,  with  war's  whole  ardour  burd. 
Or  melt  in  silent  tears  o'er  Hector's  unL 
How  oft  transported  would  yoimg  Atys  cry, 
"  Thus  might  I  fight,  twere  glorious  thus  to  die! 
But  why  to  me  are  useless  precepts  giv'n. 
Tied  down  and  pinion'd  by  the  will  ck  Heav'n  ? 
No  early  wreaths  my  coward  youth  must  claim. 
No  just  ambition  warm  me  into  fame; 
Hid  from  the  world  to  rust  in  sloth,  and  buy 
A  poor  precarious  life  with  infamy. 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  on  each  hostile  strand 
The  youths  who  perish'd  by  my  father's  hand  \ 
Their  honour  still  survivesi,  and  o'er  their  tomb 
Their  country's  tears  descend,  and  laurels  bloon. 
To  life  alone  the  conquering  sword's  coilfin'd— 
Would  you  indeed  distress,  employe  love  too  kind.* 

As  oft  Adrastus,  studious  to  control 
With  reason's  voice  the  tumult  of  the  soul, 
Wou'd  hint,  to  what  excess  soever  wrought^ 
Paternal  fondness  was  a  venial  fault. 
Perhaps,  as  lenient  time  stole  gently  on. 
The  storm  which  threaten'd  might  be  quite  o'eibknm. 
And  sun-bright  honour  only  be  delay'd 
Awhile,  to  burst  more  glorious  from  the  shade. . 
"  Yet  Uitnk,"  he  cried,  **  whatever  they  appear. 
Few  are  the  causes  can  excuse  a  war. 
To  raise  th*  opprest,  to  curb  th'  insulting  proud. 
Or  should  your  injur'd  coontrr  call  aloud. 
Rush,  rush  to  arms,  *tis  glorious  then  to  dare. 
Delay  is  cowardice,  and^doubt  despair. 
But  let  not  idler  views  your  breast  inflame 
Of  boundless  kingdoms,  and  a  dreaded  name. 
'T!s  yours  at  home  to  stem  oppression's  waves. 
To  guard  your  subjects,  not  increase  your  slaves ; 
On  this  just  basis  fome's  flrm  column  raise. 
And  be  desert  in  arms  your  second  praise." 

'Twas  thus  hi  converse,  day  succeeding  day, 
They  wore  unfolt  the  tedious  hours  away. 
And  years  on  years  in  downy  circles  ran 
Till  the  boy  rose  insensibly  to  man. 
What  now  shall  Croesus  find,  what  Syren  voicet 
To  make  retirement  the  result  of  choice  } 
No  father'*  stem  command  these  years  allow, 
A  chain  more  pleasing  must  detain  him  now : 
In  rosy  fetters  shall  the  youth  be  tied. 
And  Mysia's  captive  fair  the  chosen  bride. 

Haste,  gentle  god,  whose  chains  unite  the  globe. 
Known  by  the  biasing  torch,  and  saffron  rob^ 
To  Lydia  haste,  for  Atys  blames  ]ronr  stay, 
Nor  foir  Idalia^  blushes  brook  debiy ; 
O'er  glory's  blaze  your  soft  enchantments  breathe. 
And  Ude  the  laurel  with  the  myrtle  wreath. 

And  now  the  king  with  secret  transport  fimnd 
His  hopes  succeed,  nor  fears  a  martial  wound. 
While  lost  in  love  the  happier  Atys  lies, 
The  willing  victim  of  Idalia's  eyes. 
O  thoughtless  man !  from  hence  thy  aorrowB  flow. 
The  scheme  projected  to  avert  the  blow 
But  makes  it  sore^for  see,  from  M]^a's  land 
Round  lisfning  Atys  crowds  a  suppliant  band. 
Tbeii^ears,  their  cries,  his  easy  breast  assail. 
Fond  To  redress  them  ere  he  hears  their  tale. 
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^  A  AiflElity  bosr,  the  cane  of  angry  Ht»v*n, 
Had  froiB  their  homes  the  wretched  sufferers  driv^. 
Waste  wore  their  viny  groves,  their  rising  grain, 
Their  herds,  their  flocki,  th'  attendant  shepherds 
And  scarce  themselTes  survive.  [slain, 

0  woald  but  Atys  lead  the  hunter  train, 
Again  their  viny  groves,  their  waving  grain 
Ifight  rise  secure,  their  herds,  their  flocks  increase, 
Aod  fair  lda1ia*s  country  rest  in  peace.*' 

The  youth  assents,  th'  exulting  crowds  retire ; 
When  thus  impatient  speaks  the  trembling  sire : 
"  What  means  my  son  i  preserv'd,  alas !  in  vain. 
From  hoatile  squadrons,  and  the  tented  plain ; 
You  rush  on  death— recall  3roor  rash  design. 
Mine  be  the  blame,  and  be  the  danger  mine  j 
Myself  wHItead  the  band."   The  youth  retum'd. 
While  hts  flush'd  cheek  with  mild  resentment  burn'd : 
**  Will  CroBsus  lead  the  band,  a  hunter  now, 
SJciird  in  the  fight,  and  laurels  on  his  brow  ? 
Alas !  such  mockeries  of  war  become 
1^  kriPrer  Atjrs^  fearinl  of  his  doom. 
To  him  at  least  these  triumphs  be  resigned. 
That  not  entirely  useless  to  mankind 
His  days  may  pass ;  these  triumphs  all  his  aim. 
These  homMe  triumphs  scarce  allied  to  fame. 
And  yet,  dread  sir,  if  you  command  his  slay, 
(O  fbroe  of  duty !)  A^s,  must  obey. 
Alas !  oo  you  whatever  blame  shall  fall, 
A  fiither's  fbndness  can  excuse  it  all. 
But  me,  of  me,  if  still  your  power  withstands. 
What  must  the  Lydian,  what  the  Mjrsian  bands, 
Wha^  must  Idalia  think  i"  Adrastus  here 
Soft  interpos'd.    "  Great  king,  dismiss  your  fear. 
Nor  longer  Atys'  first  request  oppose ; 
War  WBM  your  dream,  oo  war  this  region  knows  s 
For  humbler  prey  the  hunters  range  the  wood. 
Their  apean  fly  innocent  of  human  blood. 
Had  hi  the  sportive  chase  some  phantom  boar 
Dug  deep  the  wound,  and  drank  the  vital  gore. 
That  drndfnl  vision  had  excus'd  your  care. 
Nor  At3fs  offer'd  an  unheeded  prayer. 

1  love  the  prince,  and,  but  I  think  his  Ufe 
Safe  as  my  own,  would  urge  him  from  the  s^fe. 
Permit  him,  sire — this  arm  shall  guard  him  there ; 
And  safely  may  yoa  tnist  Adrastus'  care. 

For,  should  fca  fall,  this  arm  would  surely  prove 
My  boiom  feels  a  more  than  father's  love.** 

As,  when  impetuous  through  th'  autumnal  sky 
Urgi^l  by  the  winds  the  clouds  disparting  fly, 
O'er  the  broad  wave,  or  wide  extended  mead. 
Shifts  the  quick  beam,  alternate  light  and  shade ; 
So  glanc'd  the  monarch*s  mind  nom  thought  to 

thought. 
So  in  his  varying  fece  the  passions  wrought 
Oft  on  his  son  he  tum'd  a  doubtful  eye, 
Afiraid  to  grant,  nor  willing  to  deny. 
Oft  rais'd  it,  tearful,  to  the  blest  abodes, 
And  sought  in  vain  the  unregarding  gods. 
Then  look'd  consent.    But  added,  with  a  groan, 
"  From  thee,  Adrastus,  I  expect  my  son." 

Why  should  I  teH,  impatient  for  the  fight. 
How  Atys  chid  the  ling'ring  hours  of  night  ? 
Or  how  the  roseate  mom  with  early  ray 
Streak'd  the  glad  east,  and  gradual  spr^  the  day. 
When  forth  he  issued  like  the  Lyctan  god  ? 
Looae  to  the  breeze  his  hov'ring  mantle  flow'd, 
Wav'd  the  light  plume  above,  behind  him  hang 
His  raf  ling  quiver,  and  his  bow  unstrung. 
He  momits  his  steed,  the  steed  obey'd  the  rem, 
Arch*d  his  high  neck,  and  graceful  paw'd  the  plain. 


£v*n  Croesus*  self  fbrgot  awhile  his  fiear 

Of  future  ills,  and  gaz*d  with  transport  there. 

Or  why  relate,  when  now  the  traiu  withdrew. 
How  fair  Idalia  sigh'd  a  soft  adieu ; 
How  CroBsns  followed  with  his  voice  and  eyes, 
Fond  to  behold,  but  fonder  to  advise, 
And  oft  repeated,  as  they  joumey'd  on, 
"  From  thee,  Adrastus,  I  expect  my  son." 

Suffice  it  us,  they  leave  the  waves  which  flow 
O'er  beds  of  gold,  and  Tmolus'  fragrant  brow. 
They  pass  Magnesia's  plains,  Caicus*  stream 
The  Mystan  bound,  which  changM  its  ancient  name^ 
And  reach  Olympus'  veige : 
There  Desolation  spread  her  ghastly  reign 
0*er  trampled  vines,  and  dissipated  grain. 
And  saw  with  joy  revolving  seasons  smile 
To  swell  her  pomp,  and  mock  the  lab'rera  toil. 
Led  by  her  baleful  stMM,  the  youth  explore 
The  dark  retreats,  ana  rouse  the  foamiug  boar. 
Hard  is  the  strife  s  his  horny  sides  ropel 
Unting'd  the  plumy  shaft,  and  blunted  steel. 
The  dogs  lie  mangled  o'er  the  bleeding  plain. 
And  many  a  steed,  and  many  a  youth  was  slain. 
When  now  his  well-aim'd  bow  Adrastus  drew, 
Twang'd  the  stretch'd  string,  the  feather'd  ven- 
geance flew. 
And  ra^d  the  monster's  neck  :  he  roars,  he  flies, 
Hie  crowd  pursues,  the  hills  resound  their  cries. 
Full  in  the  centre  of  a  vale,  embrown'd 
With  arching  shades,  they  close  the  savage  round. 
He  wheels,  he  glares,  he  meditates  his  prey, 
Resolv'd  to  strike,  resnlv'd  to  force  hu  way; 
But  Atys  timely  stop'd  his  fierce  career, 
And  through  his  eye-ball  sent  the  whizzing  spear, 
And  joyful  saw  him  reel ;  with  eager  speed 
He  bares  the  shining  blade,  he  quits  his  steed; 
"  — Ah  stop,  rash  youth,  not  conquest  you  pursue. 
Death  lies  in  ambush  there,  the  victim  you ; 
You  rush  on  fate''->in  vain— he  reach'd  the  beast. 
He  rais'd  his  arm,  and  now  had  piero'd  his  breast. 
When  in  that  moment  from  the  adverse  side 
His  too  adventurous  prince  Adrastus  spied. 
And  lanch'd  with  nervous  haste  his  eager  spear^ 
Alarm'd,  and  trembling  for  a  life  so  dear. 
Glanc'd  o*er  the  falling  beast  the  fated  wood. 
And  fix'd  in  Atys*  breast  ^rank  deep  the  vital  flood. 
The  struggling  prince  impatient  of  the  wound 
Writh'd  on  the  spear,  the  crowds  enclose  him  ronnd. 
Then  sunk  in  death  unknowihg  whence  it  came, 
Yet,  ev'n  in  death,  he  call'd  Adrastus*  name, 
"  Where  flies  Adrastus  from  his  dying  friend  ? 
O  bear  me  near."   Poor  prince !  thy  life  must  end 
Not  in  thy  murderer's  arms,  he  hears  thee  not ; 
like  some  sad  wretch  fix*d  to  the  fhtal  spot 
Where  fell  the  bok  of  Jove,  nor  ear,  nor  eye, 
Nor  arm  to  help,  nor  language  to  reply, 
Nor  thought  itself  is  his.    Oblig'd  to  move 
As  they  direct  his  steed,  he  leaves  the  grove. 
As  they  dhect,  to  Sardis*  towers  agam 
In  silence  follows  the  returaing  train. 

There  too  we  turn,  for  there  the  pensive  sire 
Now  hopes,  now  fears,  and  pines  with  vain  desire. 
In  every  dust  before  the  wind  that  fifes. 
In  every  distant  cloud  which  stains  the  skies. 
He  sees  his  son  return :  till,  oft  deceiv'd. 
No  more  his  eye  the  flattering  scene  believ'd, 
Yet  still  he  wander'd,  and  with  looks  intent. 
The  fatal  road  his  darling  Atys  wenL 
There  to  averted  Heav'n  he  tells  his  pam. 
And  slaughtered  hecatombs  decrees  in  vain. 
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There  to  Idali«,  ivequent  by  his  side, 
Relates  his  fear,  or  soothes  the  weeping  bride 
With  tales  of  Atys'  worth,  and  points  the  place 
Where  late  he  parted  from  their  last  embrace. 
And  now,  perchance,  in  tears  they  lioger'd  there^ 
When  slowly-moving  real  crowds  appear. 
'<  What  means/*  he  cried,  and  shot  a  trembling 
A  youth  deputed  by  the  rest  drew  nigh,       [eye — 
And  in  sad  accents  told  the  dreadful  tale. 
Rage  seiz'd  the  king :  expiriiig,  breathless,  pale, 
Idalia  sinks  ;  th'  attendant  fair  convey 
With  tears,  and  6hrieks,,the  lifeless  franie  away. 
'<  Where  is  the  wretch  ? — ^hear,  hospitable  Jove !-« 
Is  this,  is  this  tby  more  than  fsther's  love  ? 
Give  me  my  son— -why  stare  thy  haggard  eyes 
As  fix'd  in  grief?  here  only  sorrow  lies*' — 
And  smote' his  breast^"  Tby  life  in  blood  began, 
A  fkteA  wretch,  a  murd'rer  ere  a  man. 

0  foolish  king  !  by  my  indulgence  stole 
Tliis  serpent  near  me,  that  h^  stung  my  soul. 
This  thy  return  for  all  a  king  could  shower 

Of  bounty  o*er  thee,  life,  and  wealth,  and  power-^ 
But  what  are  those  i  How  great  soe'er  they  be, 

1  gave  thee  more,  I  gave  myself  to  thee : 

1  gave  thee  Atys,  link'd  in  friendship's  chain— 
O  fatal  gift,  if  thus  retum*d- again ! 
Beach  me  a  sword — and  yet,  dear  bleediiig  day, 
Can  his,  can  thousand  lives  thy  loss  repay  ?' ' 
Then  burst  in  tears,  "  Heav'n's  instrument  I  blame. 
Though  by  his  hand,  from  Heav'n  the  vengeance 

came. 
This  stroke,  O  Solon,  has  oonvinc'd  my  pride ; 
O  had  I  never  liv'd,  or  earlier  died !  [breast, 

"  Alas !  poor  wretch,  why  dost  thou  bare  thy 
And  court  my  sword  ?  though  lost  himself  to  rest. 
This  curst  of  Heav'n,  this  Crcesus  can  forgive 
Th'  unhappy  cause,  and  bids  the  murd*rer  live." 

<*  Ah  !   stop,*'  he  cried,  "  and  write  the  milder 
fate 
Here  with  thy  sword.  I  only  livM  for  that. 
Undone,  I  thought,  beyond  misfortune's  power, 
O  do  not  by  forgiveness  cuneme  more." 

While  yet  he  pleaded,  to  the  mourning  crowd 
'Torth  rush'd  Idalia,  by  her  maids  pursued; 
^ger  she  seem'd,  with  light  suspicions  fill'd, 
And  on  her  face  heart-piercing  madness  smil'd. 

"  Where  is  my  wand'ring  tove,  ye  Lydians  say. 
Does  he  indeed  along  Meander  stray. 
And  rove  the  Asian  plain  ? — ril  seek  him  there. — 
Ye  Lydian  damsels,  of  your  hearts  beware : 
Fair  is  my  love  as  to  the  suuvy  beam 
The  light-spread  plumage  on  Cayster's  stream. 
His  locks  are  Hermus'  gold,  his  cheeks  outshine 
The  ivory  tinctur'd  by  your  art  divine.— 
:I  see  him  now,  in  Tmolus'  shade  he  lies 
■On  saffron  beds,  soft  sleep  has  seaPd  his  eyes. 
His  breath  adds  sweetness  to  the  gale  tliat  blows. 
Tread  light,  ye  nymphs,  1%  steal  on  his  repose^ 
Alas  !  he  bleeds,— O  murder !  Atys  bleeds. 
And  o'er  his  face  a  dying  paleness  spreads ! 
Help,  help,  Adrastus — can  you  leave  him  now, 
In  death  neglect  him  ?  once  it  was  not  sa 
What,  and  not  weep !  a  tear  at  least  is  due, 
.Unkind  Adrastus,  be  'd  have  wept  for  you. 
Come  then,  my  maid%  our  tears  shall  wash  tlie  gore ; 
We  too  will  die,  since  A^s  is  no  more. 
Jiut  first  we  '11  strew  with  flowers  the  hallow'd  ground 
Whei-e  lies  my  love,  and  plant  the  cypress  round ; 
Ifor  let  Adrastus 'know,  for  should  he  come, 
'New  streams  of  blood  would  issue  from  the  tomb ; 


The  flowers  would  wither  at  his  baleful  tresA, 

And  at  his  touch  the  sick*ning  cypress  fode. 

Come,  come — pay  do  not  tear  me  from  his  sidl^. 

Cruel  Adrastus,  am  I  not  his  brid^  } 

I  must — I  will-!— me  would  you  murder  too  I "    - 

At  this,  unable  to  sustain  his  woe, 

"  My  soul  can  bear  no  more,^'  Adrastus  cries, 

(Hiseyeson  Heav'n)  "  ye  powers  who  rule  the  skies! 

If  your  august,  unerring,  wiUs  decreed. 

That  states,  and  kings,  and  families  must  bleed» 

Why  was  I  singled  to  perform  the  part, 

Uosteel'd  my  soul,  unpetrified  my  heart  ? 

'*  What  had  I  done,  a  child,  an  embryo  matt. 
Ere  passions  could  unfold,  or  thought  began  ? 
Yet  then  condemn'd  an  inflmt  wretch  I  £d, 
6kx)d  on  my  hands^  and  cunes  on  ray  head. 
O had  I  pensb'd  so!  bnt  Fortune  smil'd. 
To  make  her  firowns  more  dire. — ^This  vagrant  chiM 
Became  the  friend  of  kings,  to  cnrse  them  all. 
And  with  new  borroars  dignify  his  foil." 
Then  eager  snatched  his  sword,  ^  For  morden  past 
What  have  I  not  endur'd?— be  Uiis  my  last,** 
And  pierc'd  his  breast.    "  This  foted  arm  shall  poor 
Your  streams  of  wrath,  and  b  url  your  bolts  no  more. 
For  pangs  sustained,  oUiWon's  hall  I  crave  $ 
O  let  my  soul  forg^  them  in  the  grave  ! 

"  Alas !  forgive  the  wretch  your  judgmenta 
Dark  are  your  ways,  I  wander  in  the  gloom,  [doom  s 
Nor  should  perhaps  oonplain. — ^Be  grief  my  share  ; 
But,  if  your  Heav'n  has  mercy,  pour  it  there^ 
On  yon  heait4MN>keB  king,  on  yondistracted  foir.** 
He  spake,  and  drew  the  steel ;  the  weeping  train 
Support  him  to  the  bier,  be  grasps  the  slain. 
There  feels  the  last  sad  joy  his  soul  desires. 
And  OB  his  Atys'  much'Jov'd  bresst  expires. 

O  happy  both,  if  I,  if  I  couid  shed 
"  Those  tears  eternal  which  embalm  tbfi  dead  *;^ 
While  round  Britanwa's  ooast  old  Ocean  raves. 
And  to  her  standard  roll  th'  embattled  waves. 
Fair  empress  of  tha  deep ;  so  kMig  your  namea 
Should  live  laweotod  by  her  brightest  dames; 
Who  oft,  at  evening,  should  with  team  relate 
The  murder'4  friend,  and  poor  Uafia^  fiite  ; 
And  oft,  inquinbg  from  their  lovea,  hear 
How  Croesus  moiim'd  a  twice  revolving  year, 
l*hen  rous'd  at  Cyrus'  name,  and  glory*s  charms. 
Shook  off  enervate  grief,  and  shone  again  in  aimsk, 
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Ke  quid  inezpertum  frustra  aioritura  relinqnaL 

Virg. 

If  sighs  could  soften,  or  distress  could  move 
Obdurate  hearts,  and  bosoms  dead  to  love. 
Already  sure  Uiese  tears  had  6eas'd  to  flow. 
And  Henry^s  smiles  relieved  his  Anna'd 


'  Fortunati  ambo,  si  quid  mea  carmina  possont, 
&c.  Virg. 

>  The  principal  hiots  of  the  foUowii^;  Epistle 
are  taken  from  the  celebrated  last  Letter  of  Ann 
Boieyn  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  published  in  the 
Spectator,  No.  397.  The  author  hopes  the  ad- 
ditions he  has  made  .to  it  may  appear  natural  in 
her  unfortunate  situation. 


ANN  BOLEYN  TO  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 


d<)5 


Tei  fittU  I  write,  siHI  breathe  a  fruitless  prayer. 
The  last  (bad  effort  of  extreme  despair: 
As  tome  poor  shipwreckM  wretch,  for  erer  lost. 
In  strong  delosioa  grasps  the  lessening  coast. 
Thinks  it  still  near,  however  the  bilkms  driven 
And  bat  with  life  resigns  the  hopes  to  li^e. 

Yoa  bid  me  live;  but  oh,  how  dire  the  means! 
Viitue  starts  back,  and  conscious  pride  disdaias. 
ConfesB  my  crime  ? — ^what  crime  shall  I  confess } 
In  what  strange  tenns  the  hideous  felsehood  diess  ? 
A  vile  adultress !  Heav'n  defend  my  feme ! 
Coodeom'd  for  acting  what  I  feax'd  to  name,  [daits 
Blast  the  foul  wretch,  whose  impions  tongue  could 
With  sounds  like  ^ose  tO  wound  tiie  royal  ear. 
To  woand  ? — alas !  they  only  pteas'd  too  well, 
And  cruel  Henry  smil'd  when  Anna  feU. 

Why  was  I  inis'd,  why  bade  to  shine  on  high 
A  pageant  queen,  an  earthly  deity  ? 
Thb  flower  of  beauty,  small,  and  void  of  art. 
Too  weak  to  fix  a  mighty  sorereignhipheart. 
In  life's  low  vale  its  humbler  charms  had  spread, 
While  storms  roU'd  harmless  o'er  its  shelter'd  head : 
Had  found,  perhaps^  a  kinder  gath'rer*s  hand. 
Grown  to  his  breast,  and,  by  his  care  sustain'd. 
Had  bloom'd  awhile,  then,  gradual  in  decay, 
Grac'd  with  a  tear,  had  calmly  passM  away. 

Yet,  when  thus  rais'd,  I  taught  my  chaste  desires 
To  know  their  lord,  and  bum  with  equal  fires. 
Why  then  these  bonds  ?  is  this  that  regal  state 
The  fair  expects  whom  Henry  bids  be  great  ? 
Are  these  lone  walls  and  never- varied  scenes 
The  envied  mansion  of  Britannia's  queens  ? 
Where  distant  sounds  in  hollow  murmurs  die. 
Where  moss-grown  tow'rs  obstruct  the  trav'ling  eye. 
Where  o'er  dim  suns  eternal  damps  prevail. 
And  health  ne'er  eaters  wafted  by  the  gale. 
How  cursM  the  wretch,  to  such  sad  scenes  confined. 
If  guilt's  dread  scorpions  lash  his  tortur'd  mind. 
When  injured  innocence  is  taught  to  fear. 
And  coward  virtue  weeps  and  trembles  here ! 

Nay  ev*n  when  sleep  should  ev'ry  care  allay 
And  softly  steal  th'  imprison'd  soul  away. 
Quick  to  my  thoughts  excursive  fency  brings 
Uiog  visionary  trains  of  martyr'd  kings. 
There  pious  Henry  *  recent  from  the  blow. 
There  ill-starr'd  Edward  '  lifts  his  infant  brow. 
Unhappy  prince !  thy  weak  defenceless  age 
Might  soften  rocks,  or  soothe  the  tiger's  rage ; 
But  not  on  these  thy  harder  fates  depend, 
Man,  man  pursues,  end  murder  is  his  end. 

Such  may  my  child  3,  such  dire  protectors  find. 
Through  avarice  cruel,  through  ambition  blind. 
No  kind  condolance  in  her  utmost  need. 
Her  friends  all  banish'd,  and  her  parent  dead ! 
O  hear  me,  Henry,  husbandf  father,  hear. 
If  e'er  those  names  were  gracious  in  thy  t:ar, 
Since  I  must  die  (and  so  thy  ease  requires. 
For  love  admits  not  of  divided  fires) 
O  to  thy  babe  thy  tend'rest  cares  extend. 
As  parent  cherish,  and  as  king  defend ! 
Transfer'd  to  her,  with  transport  I  resign 
Thy  feithless  heart — if  e^er  that  heart  was  mine. 
Nor  may  remorse  thy  guilty  cheek  inflame. 
When  the  fond  prattler  lisps  her  mauler's  name ; 
No  tear  start  conscious  when  she  meets  your  eye, 
No  heartfelt  pang  extort  th'  unwilling  sigh, 

*  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  V.  both  murdered  in 
the  Tower. 
^  Afterward  queen  Elizabethv 


Lest  she  should  find,  and  strong  it  Nature^  call, 

I  fell  untimely,  And  lament  my  fell; 

Forget  thdt  duty  which  high  Heav'n  commands^ 

And  meet  strict  justice  firom  a  fether's  hands. 

No,  rather  say  what  malice  can  invent. 

My  crimes  etHMmvons,  small  my  punishment. 

Pleased  will  I  view  ftom  yen  securer  shore 

life,  virtue,  love  too  lost,  and  weep  do  more. 

If  in  your  breasts  the  bonds  of  union  grow. 

And  undisturb*d  the  streams  of  duty  flow. 

— Yet  can  I  tamely  court  the  lifted  steel. 

Nor  honour's  wounds  with  strong  resentment  feel  ? 

Ye  powers !  that  thought  improves  ev'n  terrour's 

king, 
Adds  horrouTS  to  his  brow,  and  torments  to  his  sting. 
No,  try  me,  prince ;  each  word,  each  action  weigh. 
My  rage  could  dhstate,  or  my  fears  betray  ; 
Each  sigh,  each  smile,  each  distant  hint  that  hung 
On  broken  sounds  of  an  unmeaning  tongue. 
Recount  each  glance  of  these  unguarded  eyes. 
The  seats  where  paMon  void  oF  reason  lies ; 
In  those  clear  minors  every  thought  tppears ; 
Tell  all  their  fnulties>-H>h  explain  their  teara. 

Yes,  try  me,  prince ;  but  ah !  let  truth  prevail. 
And  justice  only  hold  the  equal  scale. 
Ah  !  let  not  those  the  fetal  sentence  give. 
Whom  brothels  bluilh  to  own,  yet  courts  receive  ; 
Base,  vulgar  souls— and  shall  such  wretches  raise 
A  queen's  concern  }  to  fear  them,  were  to  praise. 

Yet  oh !  (dread  thought ! )  oh,  must  I,  most  I  say, 
Henry  commands,  and  these  conatrain*d  obey  ? 
Too  well  I  know  his  feithless  bosom  pants 
For  charms,  alas !  which  hapless  Anna  wants. 
Yet  once  those  charms  iUu  feded  fece  could  boast. 
Too  cheaply  yielded,  and  too  quickly  lost 
Will  she  *,  O  think,  whom  now  your  snares  pursue, 
Will  she  for  ever  please,  be  ever  new } 
Or  must  she,  meteor  like,  awhile  be  great. 
Then  weeping  fell,  and  share  thy  Annals  fete  ? 

Misguided  maid !  who  now  perhaps  has  form'd, 
In  transport  melting,  with  ambition  warm'd, 
I  Long  future  greatness  in  ecstatic  schemes. 
Loose  plans  of  wild  delight,  and  golden  dreams ! 
Alas  1  she  knows  not  with  how  swift  decay 
Those  visionary  glories  fleet  away. 
Alas  t  she  knows  not  the  sad  time  will  come. 
When  Henry's  eyes  to  other  njrmpfas  shall  roam: 
When  she  shall  vainly  sigh,  plead,  tremble,  rave» 
And  drop,  perhaps,  a  tear  on  Annals  grave. 
Else  would  she  sooner  trust  the  wintry  sea. 
Rocks,  deseits,  mooBters-— any  thing  than  thee : 
Thee,  whom  deceit  inspires,  whose  every  breath 
Sooths  to  despair,  and  every  smile  is  death. 

Fool  that  I  was  i  I  saw  my  rising  feme 
Gild  the  sad  minB  of  a  nobler  name  K 
For  me  the  force  of  sacred  ties  disown'd, 
A  realm  insnlted,  and  a  queen  dethron'd. 
Yet,  fondly  wild,  by  love,  by  fortune  led,  • 
Excus'd  the  crime^  and  -sharM  the  guilty  bed. 
With  specious  reason  lull'd  each  rising  care, 
And  hugg'd  destruction  in  a  form  so  feir. 

'Tis  just,  ye  powers;  no  longer  I  complain. 
Vain  be  my  tears,  iny  boasted  virtues  vain ; 
•Let  rage,  let  flames,  this  destin'd  wretch  pursue. 
Who  begs  to  die-^but  begs  that  death  from  you. 
Ah !  why  most  Henry  the  dread  mandate  seal  ? 
Why  must  his  hand  uninjurM  point  the  steel  ^ 

4  Lady  Jane  Se3nnoor. 
*  Catharine  of  ^^jnagon. 


toe 


WHITEHEAD'S  POEMS. 


Say,  for  yoa  March  the  images  that  roll 

In  deep  recesses  of  the  inmost  soul. 

Say,  did  ye  e'er  amid  those  nambers  find 

One  wish  disloyal,  or  one  thought  unkind  ? 

Then  snatch  me,  blast  me,  let  the  lightning's  wing 

Avert  this  stroke,  and  save  the  guilty  king. 

Let  not  my  blood,  by  lawless  passion  8hed> 

Draw  down  Heav'n's  vengeance  on  his  samd  head, 

l^ut  Nature's  power  prevent  the  dire  decree, 

And  my  hard  lord  without  a  crime  be  free. 

Still,  still  I  live,  Heaven  hears  not  what  I  say, 
-  Or  turns,  likd  Henry,  from  my  pray'rs  away. 
Rejected^  lost,  O  whither  shall  I  fly, 
I  fear  not  death,  yet  dread  the  means  to  die. 
To  thee,  O  God,  to  thee  again  I  come, 
The  sinner's  refuge,  and  the  wretch's  home. 
Since  such  thy  will,  farewell  my  blasted  fiame. 
Let  foul  detraction  seize  my  injur'd  name :  ^ 
No  pang,  no  fear,  no  Ibnd  concern  Til  know. 
Nay  smile  in  death,  though  Henry  gives  the  blow. 

And  now,  resign'd,  my  bosom  lighter  grows^ 
And  hope,  sofi-beaming,  brightens  all  my  woes. 
Release  me.  Earth ;  ye  morUl  bonds,  untie : 
Why  loiters  Henry,  when  I  pant  to  die  ? 
For  angels  call,  HMv'n  opens  at  the  sound. 
And  glories  blaze,  and  mercy  streams  around. 
Adieu,  ye  fanes  ^  whose  purer  flames  anew 
Rose  with  my  rise,  and  as  I  flourish'd  grew. 
Well  may  ye  now  my  weak  protection  spare. 
The  power  that  6x*d  you  shall  preserve  you  there. 
Small  was  my  part,  yet  all  I  could  employ. 
And  Heav*n  repays  it  with  eternal  joy. 

Thus  rapt,  O  king,  thus  lab'ring  to  be  free. 
My  gentlest  pasqport  still  depend  on  thee,  [prayer, 
My  hov'ring  sool,  though  raisM  to  Heaven  by 
Still  bends  to  Earth,  and  finds  one  sorrow  there ; 
Breathes  for  another*s  life  its  latest  groan*- 
Resign'd  and  happy,  might  I  part  akme ! 

Why  firowns  my  Lord  ?^ere  yet  the  stroke 's  de- 
creed, 
O  hear  a- sister  for  a  brother  ?  plead. 
By  Heav'n !  he's  wrong'd.— >Alas !  why  that  to  yon  ? 
You  know  he's  wronged — ^you  know,  and  yet  pursue. 
Unhappy  youth  !  what  anguish  he  endures  ! — 
Was  it  for  this  he  press'd  me  to  be  your's, 
Wlien  ling'ring,  wav'ring,  on  the  brink  I  stood. 
And  ey'd  obliquely  the  too  tempting  flood  ? 
Was  it  for  thb  his  lavish  tongue  displayed 
A  monarch's  graces  to  a  love-sick  maid  ? 
With  studied  art  consenting  nature  fir*d, 
And  fbrc*d  my  will  to  what  it  most  desir'd  } 
Did  he,  enchanted  by  the  flatt'ring  scene, 
Pelude  the  sister,  and  exalt  the  queen. 
To  fall  attendant  on  that  sister's  shade. 
And  die  a  victim  with  the  queen  he  made  ? ' 

And,  witness  Heav'n,  I  *d  bear  to  see  him  die. 
Did  not  that  thought  bring  back  the  dreadful  why: 
The  bla.«ting  foulness,  that  must  still  defame 
Our  lifeless  ashes,  and  united  name. 
—Ah  stop,  my  soul,  nor  let  one  thought  pursue 
That  fatal  track,  to  wake  thy  pangs  anew.— 
Perhaps  some  pitying  bard  shall  save  from  death 
Our  mangled  fame,  and  teach  our  woes  to  breathe; 
Some  kind  historian's  pious  leaves  display 
Om*  hapless  loves,  and  wash  the  stains  away. 

*  Her  marriage  with  king  Henry  was  a  means 
of  introducing  the  protestant  religion,  of  which  she 
was  a  great  patroness. 

7  George  Boleyn,  visoouat  Rochford. 


Fair  Truth  shall  bless  them,  Virtue  gniM  their 

cause. 
And  every  chaste-ey'd  matron  weep  applmae. 

Yet,  though  no  bard  should  sing,  or  sage  reeta^, 
I  still  shall  vanquish  my  too  faithless  lord  ; 
Shall  see  at  last  my  injur*d  cause  prevail. 
When  pitying  angels  hear  the  monnifnl  tale. 
— ^And  must  thy  wife,  by  HeavVs  severe  command. 
Before  his  throne  thy  sad  accuser  stand  ? 
O  Henry,  chain  my  tongue,  thy  guilt  atone. 
Prevent  my  suff*rings — ah !  prevent  thy  own ! 
Or  hear  me,  Heav'n,  since  Henry's  still  unkind. 
With  strong  repentance  touch  his  guilty  mind. 
And  oh !  when  anguish  tears  his  lab'ring  soul. 
Through  his  rack'd  breast  when  keenest  horronva 
When,  weeping,  grov'ling  in  the  dust  he  lies,  [roll. 
An  humbled  wretch,  a  bleeding  sacrifice. 
Then  let  me  bear  ('tis  all  my  grieft  shall  claim. 
For  life's  loat  honoun,  and  polluted  fame) 
Then  let  me  bear  thy  mandate  from  on  high, 
Witli  kind  forgiveness  let  his  Anna  fly. 
From  every  pang  the  much-lov'd  suflTrer  free. 
And  breathe  that  mercy  he  denies  to  me. 


ON  RIDICULE.    1743. 


Homer. 


TwAs  said  of  old,  deny  it  now  who  can. 
The  only  laughing  animal  is  man. 
The  bear  may  leap,  its  lumpish  cubs  in  view. 
Or  sportive  cat  her  circling  tail  pursue ; 
Hie  grin  deep-lengthen  Pag*s  half-human  face. 
Or  prick'd-up  ear  confess  the  simp'ring  a»r 
In  awkward  gestures  awkward  mirth  be  shown. 
Yet,  spite  of  gesture,  man  still  laughs  alone. 

Th'  all-powerful  hand,  which  taught  yon  Sun  to 
shine. 
First  dress'd  in  smiles  the  human  feoe  divine  ; 
And  early  innocence,  unspoil'd  by  art. 
Through  the  glad  ^e  betray'd  th*  o'erflowmg  heart. 
No  weak  disgusts  distuib'd  the  social  plan, 
A  brother's  frailties  but  proclaim'd  him  man. 
Nought  perfect  here  they  found,  nor  ought  requir*d, 
Eicus'd  the  weakness,  and  the  worth  admir'd. 

Succeeding  ages  more  sagacious  grew ; 
They  maik'd  our  foibles,  and  would  mend  fhem  too. 
Each,  strangely  wise,  saw  what  was  just  and  best. 
And  by  his  model  would  refiirm  the  rest : 
The  rest,  impatient,  or  reject  with  seora 
The  specious  insult,  or  with  pride  return; 
Till  all  meet  all  with  controversial  eyes. 
If  wrong  refiite  them,  and  if  right  despise. 
Not  with  their  lives,  but  pointed  wits,  contend. 
Too  weak  to  vanquish,  and  too  vain  to  mend. 

Our  mirthful  age,  to  all  eictremes  a  prey, 
Rv'n  courts  the  lash,  and  laughs  her  pains  away. 
Declining  worth  imperial  wit  supplies. 
And  Momus  triumphs,  while  Astrsea  flies. 
No  truth  so  sacred,  banter  cannot  hit. 
No  fool  so  stupid,  but  he  aims  at  wit  [deed, 

Ev*n  those,  whose  breasts  ne'er  plani'd  one  virtuous 
Nor  rais'd  a  thou|^t  beyond  the  earth  they  tread  : 
Ev'n  those  can  censure,  those  can  dare  deride 
A  Bacon's  av*rice,  or  a  Tully%  pride; 
And  sneer  at  human  checks  by  Nature  given. 
To  curb  perfection  ere  it  rival  Heav'n : 
Nay,  chiefly  such  in  these  low  arts  prevail. 
Whose  want  of  talents  leaves  them  time  to  rail. 


ON  RimCULE. 


Toe 


Bom  fbr  no  eilid,  they  wone  than  oselaM  grow ; 
(As  wsten  poison  if  they  cease  to  flow) 
And  pests  become,  whom  kinder  fate  designed 
But  harmless  expletives  of  human  kind« 
See  with  what  zeal  th'  insidioos  task  they  ply ! 
Where  shall  the  prudent^  where  the  virtuons  fly  ? 
Lark  as  ye  can,  if  they  direct  the  ray. 
The  veriest  atoms  in  the  soi^beams  play. 
No  venial  slip  their  quick  attention  'scapes; 
They   trace  each  proteas  through  his   hundred 
To  Mirth'b  tribunal  drag  the  caitif  train,  [shapes; 
Where  Mercy  sleeps,  and  Nature  pleads  in  yain. 

Aad  whence  this  lust  to  laugh  ?  what  food  pre- 
tence? 
Why,  Shaftsb*iy  tells  us,  mirth's  the  test  of  sense; 
Th*  pnchanti^  touch,  which  fraud  and  falsehood 
like  1Ata*8  mirror,  or  Ithuriel's  spear.  [fear. 

Not  90  fiur  Troth — aloft  her  temple  stands, 
Hie  work  and  glory  of  immortal  hands. 
Huge  rocks  of  adamant  its  base  enfold, 
Steel  bends  the  arch,  the  columns  swell  in  gold.. 
No  storms,  no  tnmults,  reach  the  sacred  fane ; 
Waves  idly  beat,  and  winds  grow  loud  in  vain. 
The  shaft  sinks  pointless,  ere  it  verges  there, 
And  the  dull  hiss  but  dies  away  in  air. 

Yet  let  me  say,  howe'er  secure  it  rise. 
Sly  fraud  may  reach  it,  and  close  craft  surprise. 
Truth,  drawn  liketruth^  must  blaze  divinely  bright; 
But,  drawn  like  errour,  truth  may  cheat  the  sight. 
Some  awkward  epithet,  with  skill  apply'd. 
Some  specious  hints,  which  half  their  meanings  hide, 
Can  right  and  wrong  most  courteously  confound. 
Banditti  like,  to  stun  us  ere  they  wound. 

U  there  an  art,  through  science*  various  store. 
But,  mailly  strain'd,  becomes  an  art  no  more  ? 
Is  there  a  virtue,  falsehood  can't  disguise  ? 
Betwixt  two  vices  every  virtue  lies  : 
To  this,  to  that,  the  doubtful  beam  incline, 
Or  mirth's  folae  balance  take,  the  triumph's  thine. 

Lei  mighty  Newton  with  an  augur's  hand, 
Through  Ueav'n^s  high  concave  stretch  th'  imperial 
The  vagrant  comet's  dubious  path  assign,    [wand. 
And  lead  from  star  to  star  th'  unerring  line :. 
Who  but  with  transport  lifts  his  piercing  eye, 
Fond  to  be  lost  in  vast  immensity ! 
But  slxmld  your  tailor  >,  with  as  much  of  thought 
Erect  his  quadrant,  ere  he  cuts  your  coat ; 
The  parchment  slips  with  algebra  o'ersproad. 
And  calculations  scrawl  on  every  shred ; 
Art  misapply*d  must  stare  you  in  the  face. 
Nor  could  you,  grave,  the  long  deductions  trace. 

Fond  of  one  art,  most  men  the  rest  forego ; 
And  all  's  ridiculous,  but  what  they  know. 
Freely  they  closure  lands  they  ne*er  explore, 
With  tales  they  learn'd  from  coasters  on  the  shore. 
A»  A£ric*s  petty  kings,  perhaps,  who  hear 
Of  distant  states  from  some  weak  traveller, 
Imperfect  hints  with  eager  ears  devour, 
And  sneer  at  Europe's  &te,  and  Britain's  power. 

All  arts  are  useful,  as  all  nature  good, 
Cocrectly  known,  and  temp'rately  pursued. 
Tlie  active  soul,  t^at  Heaven-born  lamp,  requires 
Still  new  supports  to  feed,  and  raise  its  fires  ; 
And  science'  ample  stores  expanded  stand, 
As  diflPrent  aids  the  varying  flames  demand. 
And,  as  the  sylvan  chase  bids  bodies  glow. 
And  pnrple  health  through  vigorous  channels  flow: 

'  "  Your    tailor,'*  fcc   see  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Voyage  to  Laputa. 


So  fkres  the  infant  mind,  by  nature  drawn. 
By  genius  rous*d  at  reason's  early  dawn  ; 
Which  dares  fair  learning's  arduous  seats  invade; 
Climb  the  tall  oliff,  or  pierce  th*  entangled  shade  ; 
New  health,  new  strength,  new  force  its  poweri  re- 
ceive. 
And  'tis  from  toil  th'  immortal  learns  to^live. 
Or,  if  too  harsh  each  boist'rons  labour  proves. 
The  Muse  conducts  us  to  more  happy  groves ; 
Where  sport  her  sister  arts,  with  myrtles  crown'd. 
Expressive  picture,  and  persuasive  sound  ; 
Where  truth's  rough  rules  the  gentlest  lajrs  impart. 
And  virtue  steals  harmonious  on  the  heart. 

We  ofi,  'tis  true,  mistake  the  sat'rist's  aim. 
Not  arts  themselves,  but  their  abuse  they  blame. 
Yet  if,  cnisaders  like,  their  zeal  be  rage, 
They  hurt  the  cause  in  which  their  arms  engage: 
On  Heav'nly  anvils  forge  the  temper'd  steel. 
Which  fools  can  brandish,  and  the  wise  may  feel. 
Readers  are  few,  who  nice  distinctions  form, 
Supinely  cool,  or  credulously  warm. 
'TIS  jest,  'tis  earnest,  as  the  words  convey 
Some  glimm*ring  sense  to  lead  weak  heads  astray. 
And  when,  too  anxious  for  some  artassail'd. 
You  point  the  latent  flaw  by  which  it  faird; 
Each  to  his  bias  leans,  a  steady  fool. 
And  for  the  part  defective,  danms  the  whole. 

In  elder  James's  ever-peaceful  reign. 
Who  sway'd  alike  the  sceptre  and  the  pen. 
Had  some  rough  poet,  with  satiric  rage, 
Alarm*d  the  court,  and  lashM  the  p<sdant  age; 
What  freights  of  genius  on  that  rock  had  split? 
Where  now  were  learning,  and  where  now  were  wit  ^ 
Matur'd  and  full  the  rising  forest  grows, 
Ere  its  wise  owner  lops  th'  advancing  boughs: 
For  oaks,  like  arts,  a  length  of  years  demand. 
And  shade  the  shepherd,  ere  they  grace  the  land. 

Where  then  may  censure  fall  ?  'tis  hard  to  say; 
On  all  that's  wrong  it  may  not,  and  it  n^y. 
In  life,  as  arts,  it  asks  our  nicest  care. 
But  hurts  us  more,  as  more  immediate  there. 

Resign  we  freely  to  th'  unthinking  crowd 
Their  standing  jest,  which  swells  the  laugh  so  loud. 
The  mountain  back,  or  head  advanc'd  too  high, 
A  leg  misshapen,  or  distorted  eye : 
We  pity  faults  by  Nature's  hand  imprest ; 
Thersites*  mind,  but  not  his  form  's  the  jest. 

Here  then  we  flz,  and  lash  without  control 
These  meitfal  pests,  and  hydras  of  the  soul ; 
Acquired  ilUnature,  ever  prompt  debate, 
A  zeal  for  slander,  and  deliberate  hate : 
These  court  contempt,  proclaim  the  public  fbe»    ' 
And  each^  Ulysses  *  like,  should  aim  the  blow. 

Yetsure,  ev'n  here^  our  motives  should  be  known: 
Rail  we  to  check  his  spleen,  or  ease  our  own  ? 
Does  injur'd  virtue  ev'ry  shaft  supply. 
Arm  the  keen  tongue,  and  flush  th'  erected  eye  ? 
Or  do  we  from  ourselves  ourselves  disguise  ? 
And  act,  perhaps,  the  villain  we  chastise  ? 
Hope  we  to  mend  him  ?  hopes,  alas,  how  vain ! 
He  feels  the  lash,  not  listens  to  the  rein. 

'Tis  dangerous  too»  in  these  licentious  time% 
Howe'er  severe  the  smile,  to  sport  with  crimes. 
Vices  when  ridicul'd,  experience  sasrs. 
First  lose  that  horrour  which  they  ought  to  raise. 
Grow  by  degrees  approved,  and  almost  aim  at  praise. 
When  TVilly's  tongue  the  Roman  Clodius  drowsy 
How  laughing  satire  weakens  Milo's  cause ! 

>  Iliad  ii. 
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Each  pictur'd  vice  so  itnpadently  bad, 
Tlie  crimes  turn  frolics,  and  the  villain  mad ; 
Rapes,  murders,  incest,  tr^sons,  mirth  create. 
And  Home  scarce  hates  the  anUior  of  her  fate. 

TIs  tme,  the  comic  Muse,  con6n'd  to  rules, 
Supply'd  the  laws,  and  shamed  the  tardy  schools; 
With  living  precepts  urg*d  the  moral  truth, 
And  by  example  iorm*d  the  yidding  youth. 
The  titled  knave  with  honest  freedom  shown, 
H»  person  mimickM,  nor  his  name  unknown, 
Taught  the  youug  breast  its  openmg  thoughts  to 

raise 
From  dread  of  infamy  to  love  of  praise, 
From  thence  to  virtue ;  there  perfection  ends, 
As  gradual  from  the  root  the  flower  ascends ; 
^train'd  through   the  varying    stems  the  juices 

flow, 
Bloom  o'er  the  top,  and  leave  their  dregs  below. 

•Twas  thus  awhile  th*  instructive  stage  suivey'd, 
Fh>m  breast  to  breast  its  glowing  influence  spread, 
Till,  from  his  nobler  task  by  passions  won. 
The  man  unravel'd  what  the  bard  had  done ; 
And  he,  whose  warmth  had  fir*d  a  nation's  heart. 
Debased  to  private  piques  the  generous  art. 
Here  sunk  the  Muse,  and,  useless  by  degrees, 
She  ceas'd  to  profit,  as  she  cea8*d  to  please. 
No  longer  wit  a  judging  audience  charm'd, 
Who,  rous'd  not  fir'd,  not  raptur'd  but  alarmed, 
To  welUtun'd  scandal  lent  a  jealous  ear. 
And  through  the  faint  applause  betray'd  the  fear. 

We,  like  Menander,  more  discreetly  dare, 
And  well-bred  satire  wears  a  milder  air. 
Still  vice  we  brand,  or  titled  fools  disgrace, 
But  dress  in  fkble*s  guise  the  borrowM  face. 
Or  as  the  bee,  through  Nature's  wild  retreats, 
Drinks  the  moist  fragrance  from  th'  unconscious 

sweets. 
To  injure  none,  we  lightly  range  the  ball, 
And  glean  from  different  knaves  the  copious  gall ; 
Extract,  compound,  with  all  a  chymist*s  skill. 
And  claim  the  motley  characters  who  will. 

Happy  the  Muse,  could  thus  her  bmeful  aid 
To  sense,  to  virtue,  wake  the  more  than  dead ! 
But  few  to  fiction  lend  attentiv-e  ears, 
They  view  the  face,  but  soon  forget  'tis  theirs. 
**  'Twas  not  from  them  the  bard  their  likeness  stole, 
The  random  pencil  haply  hH  the  mole ; 
Ev'n  from  their  prying  foes  such  specks  retreat  ;'* 
—They  hide  them  from  themselves,  an^  crown  the 
cheat. 

Or  should,  perhaps,  some  softer  clay  admit 
The  sly  impressions  of  instructive  wit; 
To  virtue's  side  in  conscious  silence  steal, 
And  glow  with  goodness,  ere  we  find  t^ey  feel ; 
Yet  more,  'tis  fear'd,  will  closer  methods  take. 
And  keep  with  caution  what  they  can't  fbrsake ; 
For  fear  of  man,  in  his  most  mirthful  mood, 
May  make  us  hypocrites,  but  seldom  good. 
And  what  avails  that  seas  confess  their  bounds, 
If  subtler  insects  sap  the  Belgian  moonds  ? 
lliough  no  wing'd  mischief  cleave  the  mid-day 

skies. 
Still  through  the  dark  the  baleful  venom  flies, 
Still  virtue  feels  a  sure  though  ling'ring  fate, 
And^  stabb'd    in  secret,  bleeds   th'    unguarded 
state. 

Besides,  in  men  have  varying  passions  made 
Skich  nice  confusions,  blending  light  with  shade, 
That  eager  zeal  to  laugh  the  vice  away 
May  hurt  sone  virtue^  iatemiBgliiig  ray. 


Men's  faults,  likeM^n's  '  broider'dcoat,  dsmacd 

The  nicest  touches  of  the  steadiest  hand. 

Some  yield  with  ease,  while  tome  their  posts  main* 

taia; 
And  parts  defective  will  at  last  remain. 
There,  where  they  best  suoeeed,  your  laboors  bend ; 
Nor  render  useless,  what  you  strive  t«  mend. 

The  youthful  Curio  Mush'd  whenever  he  spoke. 
His  illwtim'd  modesty  the  general  joke ; 
Sneer'd  by  his  friends,  nor  oould  that  sneer  en^ 

dure — 
Behold,  sad  instance  of  their  skill  to  cure ! 
The  ooBSoious  blood,  wliich  fir'd  bis  cheek  before. 
Now  leaves  his  bosom  cool,  and  warns  no  more. 

But  afiectation^there,  we  all  confess. 
Strong  are  the  motives,  and  the  danger  less. 
Sure  we  may  smile  where  fools  themselves  hava 

made. 
As  balk'd  spectaton  of  a  farce  ill  play'd, 
And  laugh,  if  satire's  breath  should  rudely  raise 
The  painted  plumes  which  vanity  displays. 

O  fruitful  source  of  everlasting  mirth ! 
For  fools,  like  apes,  are  mimics  from  their  birtln 
By  fashion  govem'd,  Nature  each  neglects. 
And  barters  graces  fbr  admir'd  defects. 
The  artful  hypocrites,  who  virtue  wear, 
Confess,  at  least,  the  sacred  form  is  fiiir; 
And  apes  of  science  equally  allow 
The  scholar*s  title  to  the  laurel'd  brow; 
But   what  have   those  'gainst  satire's  lash     to 

plead, 
Who  court  with  zeal  what  othen  fly  with  dread } 
Affect  ev'n  vice  !  poor  folly's  last  excess, 
Ab  Picts  mistook  deformity  for  dress. 
And  smear'd  with  so  much  art  their  hideous  charms. 
That  the  grim  beauty  scar'd  you  from  her  arms. 

Too  oft  these  follies  -4  bask  in  virtue's  shine. 
The  wild  luxuriance  of  a  soil  too  fine. 
Yet  oh,  repress  them,  wheresoe'er  they  rise«> 
But  how  perform  it  ? — ^there  the  danger  lies. 
Short  are  the  lessons  taught  in  Nature's  sehoolg 
Here  each  peculiar  asks  a  separate  rule. 
Nice  is  the  task,  be  gen'ral  if  you  can. 
Or  strike  with  caution  if  you  point  the  man : 
And  think,  O  think,  the  cause  by  all  assign'd 
To  raise  our  laughter,  makes  it  most  unkind : 
For  though  from  Nature  these  no  strength  receive. 
We  give  them  nature  when  we  bid  them  live. 
Like  Jove's  Minerva  springs  the  gentle  train. 
The  genuine  oSspnng  of  each  teeming  bram; 
On  irtiich,  like  tend'rest  sires,  we  fondly  doat. 
Plan  future  fame  in  luxury  of  thought, 
Adid  scarce  at  last,  o^rpower'd  by  foes  or  friends, 
Tom  fnm  our  breasts  tiie  dear  ddusion  ends. 

Then  let  good-nature  every  charm  exert. 
And,  while  it  mends  it,  win  th'  unfislding  heart. 
Let  moral  mirth  a  face  of  triumph  wear. 
Yet  smile  unconscious  of  th'  eztmted  tear. 
See,  with  what  grace  instructive  satire  flows. 
Politely  keen,  in  Clio's  number*d  proae  1 
That  great  example  should  our  zeal  excite. 
And  censors  learn  from  Addison  to  write. 
So,  in  our  age,  too  prone  to  sport  with  pain. 
Might  soft  humanity  resume  her  reign; 
Pride  wiUiout  rancour  feel  th'  objected  fiuilt. 
And  folly  blush,  as  willing  to  be  taught ; 
Oitics  grow  mild,  life's  witty  warfare  cease. 
And  true  good-nature  breathe  the  balm  of  peace. 


^  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
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ON  NOBILITY: 

AN  EPISTLE. 
TO  TVt  EAtr.  OF  ASBBUItNHAli. 

Pont,  my  lord,  by  some  aniucky  fttte 

Coodema'd  to  flatter  the  too  easy  great. 

Have  oft,  reganUesi  of  tbeir  Heav'n-bom  flame, 

fii3bnii*d  a  title,  and  ador'd  a  name ; 

For  idol  deities  foraook  the  true, 

And  paid  to  greatness  what  was  virtue'^  doe. 

Yet  hear,  at  least,  one  recreant  bard  maintain 
Their  incense  fhiitlesfe,  and  your  honours  vain : 
Teach  you  to  scorn  the  aunliar  props,  that  raise 
Hie  painted  prodoce  of  these  sun-shine  days ; 
Proad  flrum  yourself,  like  India's  worm,  to  weave 
Th*  eonobltng  thread,  which  fortune  cannot  give. 
Id  two  short  precepts  jrour  whole  lesson  lies; 
Woa'd  you  be  great  ? — be  virtuous,  and  be  wise. 

b  elder  time,  ere  heralds  yet  were  known 
To  gild  the  vain  with  glories  not  their  own ; 
Or  mfant  laogaage  saw  such  terms  prevail. 
As  fesi  and  eber^ron,  pale  and  contrepale ; 
'Twas  he  akme  the  shaggy  spoils  might  wear. 
Whose  strength  aubdu'd  the  lion,  or  the  bear ; 
For  him  the  tosy  spring  with  smiles  beheld 
Her  honours  stript  from  every  grove  and  field; 
For  him  the  rostac  quires  with  songs  advance  ; 
For  him  the  vii^ns  form  the  annual  dance. 
Bora  to  protect,  like  Gods  they  hail  the  brave ; 
And  sure  twas  godlike,  to  be  bom  to  save ! 

lo  Turkey  still  these  simple  manners  reign, 
Tho'  Pharamood  has  livM,  and  Charlemagne: 
The  cottage  hind  may  there  admitted  rise 
A  chief,  or  statesman,  as  his  talent  lies  i 
And  all,  but  Othman's  race,  the  only  proud. 
Pall  with  their  sires,- and  mingle  with  the  crowd. 

Politer  oooTtSy  ingenious  to  extend 
The  ftither's  virtues,  bid  his  pomps  descend ; 
Chiefa  premature  with  suasive  wreaths  adorn. 
And  fofoe  to  glory  heroes  yet  unborn, 
PIsc'd  like  Hamilcar's  son  ',  their  path's  coBfln'd, 
Forward  they  must,  for  monsters  press  behind ; 
Mooters  more  dire  than  Spam's,  or  Barca*s  snakes. 
If  fame  they  grasp  not,  infamy  overtakes. 
Tis  the  same  virtue's  vigorous,  just  efibrt 
Most  grace  alike  St  Jameses  or  the  Porte; 
Alike,  my  lord,  must  Turk,  or  Briti  A  peer. 
Be  to  his  king,  mad  to  his  country  dear ; 
Alike  must  either  honour's  cause  maintain, 
Yu«  to  preserve  a  fome,  and  they  to  gain. 

For  hirth-^-rprecarious  were  that  boasted  gem, 
Tbo*  worth  flow'd  copious  in  the  vital  stream: 
(Of  which  a  sad  reverse  historians  preach, 
And  sage  Experience  proves  the  truths  they  teach.) 
For  my,  ye  great,  who  boast  another*s  scars, 
And,  hke  Busiris,  end  among  the  stars. 
What  b  this  boon  of  Heav'n?  dependent  sHll 
On  womaa'a  weaknem,  and  on  woman's  will. 


'  Ibi  lama  ast,  in  quiete  vwnm  ab  eo  Juvenem 
dirinA  specie,  qui  se  ab  Jove  diceret  ducem  in 
ftatiam  Annibali  missum.  Proinde  sequeretnr. 
Deque  usquam  k  se  deflecteret  oculos.  Pavidum 
primo,  nusquam  respicientem,  fcc. — ^Tandem, — 
temperare  oculis  nequivisse :  turn  vidisse  post  se 
leipentem  mhrft  roagnitndine  cum  ingenti  arborum 
ac  viiguHonim  strageferri,  flee.  Liv.  lib.  xxL  c.  22. 

VOJL  XVIL 


Might  not,  in  Pagan  days,  and  open  air. 
Some  wand'ring  Jove  surprise  th*  unguarded  fair  } 
And  did  your  gentle  grandames  always  prove 
Stem  rebels  to  the  charms  of  lawless  love  } 
And  never  pity'd,  at  some  tender  time, 
A  dying  Damian  ',  witli'ringin  his  prime? 
Or,  more  politely  to  their  vows  untrue, 
Lov'd,  and  elup'd,  as  modend  ladies  do  ? 

But  grant  them  virtuous,  were  they  all  of  birth  ? 
Did  never  nobles  mix  with  vulgar  earth, 
And  city  maids  to  envy'd  heights  translate, 
Subdu'd  by  passion,  and  decay'd  estate  ? 
Or,  sigh,  still  humbler,  to  the  passing  gales    . 
By  turf-built  cots  in  daisy-painted  vales  ? 
Who  does  not,  Pamela,  thy  sufTrings  feel  ? 
Who  has  not  wept  at  beauteous  Grisel's  wheel  ? 
And  each  fair  marchioness  s,  that  Gallia  pours 
(Exotic  sorrows)  to  Britannia's  ihores  ? 

Then  blame  us  not,  if  backward  to  comply 
With  your  demands :  we  fear  a  forgery. 
In  spite!  of  patents,  and  of  kings'  decrees^ 
And  blooming  coronets  on  parchment-trees, 
Your  proofs  are  gone,  your  very  claims  are  lost. 
But  by  the  manners  of  that  race  you  boast 
O  if  true  virtue  fires  their  gen*rous  blood, 
The  feel  for  fame,  the  pant  of  public  good, 
The  kind  concern  for  innocence  distrest. 
The  Titus'  wish  to  make  a  people  blest. 
At  every  deed  we  see  their  father's  tomb 
Shoot  forth  new  laurels  in  eternal  bloom  ; 
We  hear  the  rattling  car,  the  neighing  steeds, 
A  Poictien  thunders,  and  a  Cressy  bleeds ! 
Ti,tles  and  birth,  like  di'monds  from  the  mine. 
Must  by  your  worth  be  polish'd  ere  tliey  shine ; 
Thence  drink  new  lustre,  there  unite  their  rays* 
And  stream  through  ages  one  unsolly'd  blace. 

But  what  avails  the  crest  with  flow'rets  crown'd. 
The  mother  virtuous,  or  the  sires  renown'd. 
If,  from  the  breathing  walls,  those  sires  behold 
The  midnight  gamester  trembling  for  his  gold : 
And  see  those  hours,  when  sleep  their  toils  repair'd, 
(Or,  if  they  wak'd,  they  wak'd  for  Britain's  guard,) 
Now  on  lewd  loves  bestow'd,  or  drench'd  in  wine;, 
Drown  and  embrute  the  particle  divine  ? 
How  must  they  wish,  with  many  a  sigh,  unheard 
The  warmest  pray'r  they  once  to  Heav'n  prefcr»d ! 
When  not  content  with  fame  for  kingdoms  won. 
They  sought  an  added  boon,  and  ask'd  a  sod  ; 
That  cloud  eternal  in  their  sky  serene, 
That  dull  dttd  weight  that  drags  them  down  to  meil^ 
And  speaks  as  plainly  as  the  Muse's  tongue, 
*<  Frail  were  the  sires  from  whom  we  mortals  sprung." 
Incense  to  such  may  breathe,  but  breathes  in 
vain, 
The  dusky  vapour  but  obscures  the  fane : 
Loretto'Slady  like  4,  such  patrons  bear 
The  flattering  stains  of  many  a  live-long  year ; 
While  but  to  shame  them  beams  fictitious  day, 
And  their  own  filth  eternal  lamps  betray. 
Tell  us,  ye  names,  preserv'd  from  Charleses  tidieg 
In  dedication  prose,  heroic  rhymes ; 
Would  ye  not  now,  with  equal  joy  resign 
(Tho*  taught  to  flow  in  Dryden's  strain  divine) 

A  See  Januaiy  and  Bfay,  in  Chaticer  and  M& 
'  Pope. 

s  Marianne,  the  Fortunate  Country  Maid,  lee. 
4  See  Dr.  Middleton's  Lstter  from  Rome,  (4tli 
edit  octavo)  page  155- 
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The  awkward  virtues  never  meant  to  sit. 

The  alien  morals,  and  imputed  wit. 

Whose  very  praise  but  lends  a  fatal  breath 

To  save  expiring  infamy  from  death  ? 

And  yet,  in  conqu'ring  vice  small  virtue  lies  j 

The  weak  can  shun  it,  and  the  vain  despise. 

Tis  yours,  my  lord,  to  form  a  nobler  aim. 

And  build  on  active  merit  endless  &me  ; 

Cnlike  the  loit*ring,  still  forgotten  crowd, 

Who,  ev'n  at  best  but  negatively  good. 

Thro*  sloth's  dull  round  drag  out  a  length  of  days. 

While  life*s  dim  .taper  gradually  decays; 

And  numbers  fall,  and  numbers  rise  the  same, 

llieir  country's  burden,  and  their  nature's  shame. 

Whattho'  in  youth,  while  flattering  hopes  presume 
On  health's  vain  flourish  for  long  years  to  come. 
Thoughtless  and  gay,  a  mad  good-nature  draws 
From  fbIlower&.flatt'ry,  and  from  crowds  applause ; 
Nay  fpom  the  wise,  by  some  capricious  whim. 
Should,  mix'd  with  pity,  force  a  faint  esteem : 
Yet  will  in  age  that  syren  chatrm  prevail, 
When  cares  grow  peevish,  and  when  spirits  fail ; 
Or  must,  despis'd,  .each  fool  of  fortune  sigh 
0*er  years  mispent  with  retrospective  eye, 
'nil  pomp's  last  bonoun  load  the  pageant  bier, 
And  much  solemnity  without  a  tear  ? 

Tis  yours  with  judgment  nobly  to  bestow. 
And  treasure  joys  the  bounteous  only  know. 
See,  sav'd  from  sloth  by  you,  with  venial  pride^ 
Laborious  health  the  stubborn  glebe  divide  ; 
Instructed  want  her  folded  arms  unbend, 
And  smiling  industry  the  loom  attend. 
Yours  too  Uie  Usk  to  spread  indulgent  ease. 
Steal  cares  from  wrinkled  age,  disarm  disease ; 
Insulted  worth  from  proud  oppression  screen. 
And  give  neglected  science  where  to  lean. 
Titles,  like  standard-flags,  exalted  rise. 
To  tell  the  wretched  where  protection  lies ; 
And  he  who  hears  unmov'd  aiBiction's  claim, 
Deserts  his  duty,  and  denies  his  name. 

Nor  is't  enough,  tho'  to  no  bounds  confined. 
Your  cares  instruct,  or  bounties  bless  mankind. 
^Ti»  yours,  my  lord,  with  various  skill  to  trace,   , 
By  bistory^s  clue,  the  statesman's  subtle  maze; 
Observe  the  qirings  that  mov'd  each  nke  machine. 
Not  laid  too  open,  and  not  drawn  too  thin  ; 
From  Orecian  mines  bring  sterling  treasures  home, 
And  grace  your  Britain  with  the  spoils  of  Rome. 
But  chief  that  Britain's  gradual  rise  behold. 
The  changing  world's  reverse,  from  lead  to  gold : 
Happy  at  last,  thro'  storms  in  freedom's  cause. 
Thro'  fierce  prerogative,  and  trampled  laws. 
To  blend  such  seeming  inconsistent  things. 
As  strength  with  ease,  and  liberty  with  kings. 
Know  too,  where  Europe's  wavering  fates  depend. 
What  states  can  injure,  and  what  states  defend. 
Their  strength,  their  arts,  their  policies  your  own— 
And  then,  like  Pelham,  make  that  wisdom  known. 
Wake  ev'ry  latent  faculty  of  soul. 
Teach  from  your  lips  the  glowing  sense  to  roll, 
nil  list'ning  senates  bless  the  kind  alarm, 
COnvinc'd,  not  dazzled,  and  with  judgment  warm. 

Superior  talents  on  the  great  bestow'd, 
Are  Heav'n's  peculiar  instruments  of  good : 
Not  for  the  fiew,  who  have  them,  are  designed : 
What  flows  finom  Hiav'n,  must  flow  for  all  mankind, 
filush  then,  ye  peers,  who,  niggards  of  your  store. 
Brood  o'er  the  shining  heap,  not  make  it  more ;     • 
Or  Wilniot  like,  at  some  poor  fool's  expense, 
Sqtiander  in  wit  the  sacred  fiincls  of  ^en^e. 
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Wisdom  alone  is  true  ambition's  ainV, 
Wisdom  tbe  source  of,  virtue,  and  of  fame, 
Obtain'd  with  labour,  for  mankind  employ 'd. 
And  then,  when  most  you  share  it,  best  enjoy *cf. 

See !  on  yon  sea-girt  isle  the  goddess  stands. 
And  calls  her  vot'ries  with  applauding  hands  ! 
They  pant,  they  strain,  they  glow  thro*  climes  ud-^ 

known. 
With  added  strength,  and  spirits  not  their  own. 
Hark  !  what  loud  shouts  each  glad  arrival  hail ! 
How  full  fame's  fragrance  breathes  in  ev'ry  galcif 
How  tempting  nod  the  groves  for  ever  green  T 
— "  But  tempests  roar,  and  oceans  roll  between.*' — 
Yet  see,  my  lord,  your  friends  around  you  bcave 
That  roaring  tempest,  and  contending  wave. 

See lab'ring  through  the  billowy  tide ! 

See impatient  for  the  adverse  side !. 

O  much-lov'd  youths !  to  Britain  justly  dear, 
H^r  spring,  and  promise  of  a  fairer  year. 
Success  be  theirs,  whate'er  their  hopes  engage. 
Worth  grace  their  youth,  and  honours  crqwtt  their 
And  ev'ry  warmest  wish  sincere,  and  free,       [age. 
My  soul  e'er  breathes,  O  AsHsuaicBAii,  for  thee ! 

Hard  is  your  stated  task  by  all  allow'd. 
And  modern  greatness  rarely  bursts  the  cloud. 
LuU'd  high  in  Fortune*s  silken  lap,  you  feel 
No  shocks,  nor  turns  of  her  uncertain  wbe^ : 
Amusements  dazzle,  weak  admirers  gaze. 
And  flatt'ry  sooths,  and  indolence  bftauys. 
Yet  tftill,  my  lord,  on  happy  peers  attends 
That  noblest  privilege,  to  chuse  their  friends ; 
The  wise,  tbe  good  are  theirs,  their  call  obey ; 
If  pride  refuse  not,  fortune  points  the  way. 
Nor  great  your  toils,  on  wisdom's  seas,  oompar'd 
With  theirs  who  shift  the  sail,  or  watch  the  card. 
For  you  tbe  sages  every  depth  explore. 
For  you,  the  slaves  of  science  ply  the  oar ; 
And  Nature's  Genii  fly  with  sails  uufurl'd. 
The  Drakes  and  Raleighs  of  the  mental  worid. 

But  stay'-too  long  mere  English  lays  detain 
Your  light-wing*d  thoughts,  that  rove  beyond  the 
No  foncy'd  voyage  there  expects  the  gale,  [main: 
No  allegoric  zephyr  swells  the  sail. 
^Yet,  ere  you  go,  ere  Gallia's  pomp  invades 
The  milder  truths  of  Granta's  peaceful  shades^ 
This  verse  at  least  be  yours,  and  boldly  tell. 
That  if  you  fall,  not  unadvis'd  you  fell  j 
But,  blest  with  virtue  and  with  sense  adorn'd^ 
A  willing  victim  of  the  fools  you  scom'd. 


AS  HYMN 

TO  THE  NYMPB  OF  BRISTOL  8PRI1IG.      1751. 

Hinc  atque  hinc  vastse  rapes,  geminiqueminaatur 
In  coclum  scopuli ;  tum  sylvis  scena  coruscis 
Desuper,  horrentique  atrum  Nemus  imminet  urn- 
Intus  Aqtut  dulcet,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo        [bra. 
NvMPHAitvii  domus  i— -  Virg. 

Nymph  of  the  fount  I  from  whose  auspicious  urn 
Flows  health,  flows  strength,  and  beauty's  roeeate 

bloom, 
Which  warms  the  virgin^s  cheek,  thy  gifts  I  sing ! 
Whether  inclining  from  thy  rocky  couch 
Tliou  hear'st  attentive,  or  with  sister-nymphs 
Fast  by  Sabrina's  hoarse-resoundiqg  stream. 
Thou  cuirst  fresh  flowers,  regardless  of  my  song. 


TO  THE  NtMPH  OF  BRISTOL  SPIUNG, 


au 


Avoma,  hclur'st  thoa,  from  the  neighboring  stream 
So  call'd ;  or  Bristodaua ;  or  the  soaod 
Well  known,  Vinceutia  <  ?  Sithence  from  thy  rock 
The  hermit  pour*d  his  orisons  of  old, 
And,  dying,  to  thy  fount  beqaeath*d  his  name. 

Wbate'er  thy  title,  thee  the  azure  god 
O^  ocean  eist  beheld,  and  to  the  shore 
Fast  flew  his  pearly  car ;  th'  obsequious  winds 
DropM  their  light  pinions,  and  no  sounds  were  heard 
In  earth,  air,  sea,  but  murmuring  sighs  of  lore. 
He  left  thee  then ;  yet  not,  penurious,  left 
Without  a  boon  the  violated  maid ; 
But,  grateful  to  thy  worth,  with  bounteous  hand 
Qmve  thee  to  pour  the  salutary  rill, 
And  pay  this  precious  tribute  to  the  main. 
And  still  he  visits  ',  faithful  to  his  flame. 
Thy  moist  abode,  and  each  returning  tide 
Mingles  his  wave  with  thine ;  hence  brackish  oft 
And  foul,  we  fly  th*  adulterated  draught 
And  soom  the  proffierM  beverage ;  thoughtless  we,' 
lliat  then  thy  Naiads  hymeneads  chant. 
And  rocks  re-edio  to  the  Triton's  sbelL 

Love  wann'd  thy  breast ;  to  love  thy  waters  pay 
A  kind  regard:  and  thence  the  pallid  maid, 
Who  pines- ia  fancy  for  some  fav'rite  youth, 
Drin^  in  new  lustre,  and  with  surer  aim 
Daits  more  enliven'd  glances.    Thence  the  boy. 
Who  mourns  in  secret  the  polluted  charms 
Of  tAis  or  Corinna,  grateful  fieels 
Health's  warm  return,  and  pants  for  purer  joys. 

Nor  youth  alone  thy  power  indulgent  owns  | 
Age  shares  thy  blessings,  and  the  totfriog  frame 
By  thee  supported:  not,  Tithoous-like, 
To  linger  in  decay,  and  daily  feel 
A  death  in  every  pain ;  such  cruel  aids. 
Unknown  to  Nature,  art  alone  can  lend : 
But,  taught  by  thee,  life's  latter  fruits  enjoy 
A  warmer  winter,  and  at  last  frill  off, 
SIfook  by  no  boistYons,  or  untimely  blasts. 

Bat  why  on  single  objects  dwell  my  song  } 
Wide  as  the  neigbl^'ring  sons  of  commerce  wafi 
Th^r  uneaEhausted  stores,  to  every  clime 
On  every  wind  op-bom  thy  triumphs  spread ! 
Thee  the  glad  merchant  hails,  whom  choice  or  fbte 
Leads  to  some  distant  home,  where  Sinus  reigns^ 
And  the  blood  boils  with  many  a  fell  disease 
Which  AUnon  knows  not    Thee  the  sable  wretch^ 
To  ease  whose  burning  entrails  swells  in  vain 
The  citron's  dewy  moisture,  thee  he  hails; 
And  oft  from  some  steep  cliff  at  early  dawn 
In  seas,  in  winds,  or  the  vast  void  of  Heaven 
Thy  power  unknown  adores ;  or  ranks,  perhaps. 
Amid  his  fiibled  gods  Avonia's  name. 

Soai'd  at  thy  presence  start  the  train  of  Death, 
And  hide  their  whips  and  scorpions^    Thee  coafus'd 
Slow  Febris  creeps  from ;  thee  the  meagr^  fiend  ^ 
Coosnmption  flicsy  and  checks  his  rattling  coughs. 
But  chief  the  dread  disease,  whose  wat'ry  power, 
C^rb'd  by  thy  wave  restringent,  knows  its  bounds. 
And  feels  a  firmer  barrier.    Ocean  thus 
Once  flov*d,  they  say,  impetuous ;  till,  testnun'd 


>  The  spring  at  Bristol  is  usually  called  St  Vin- 
eeot's  Well,  and  the  rocks  near  it  St  Vincent's 
Rocks,  on  a  fisbulous  tradition  that  that  saint  re- 
sided there. 

'  The  high  tides  in  the  Avon  generally  foul  the 
spring  91  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  waten  im- 
proper to  be  drank  tiB  some  hours  aflenrard. 


By  force  almighty,  streams  were  taiight  to  flow  • 
In  narrower  channels,  and  once  more  relieve 
The  thirsty  hind,  and  wash  the  fruitful  vale. 

What  shrieks,  what  groans,  torment  the  labVing 
And  pierce  the  astonished  hearer?  ah,  behold  [air. 
Yon  agonizing  wretch,  that  pants  and  writhes, 
Racked  with  the  stone,  and  calls  on  thee  for  ease  ! 
Nor  calls  he  long  in  vain;  the  balmy  draught 
Has  done  its  office,  and  resign'd  and  calm 
The  poor  pale  sufferer  sinks  to  sweet  repose. ' 
O  could  thy  lenient  wave  thus  charm  to  peace 
That  fiercer  fiend,  Hi-nature ;  Ai^u»-like, 
Whose  eyes  still  qien^watch  th'  unwary  steps 
Which  tread  thy  margin,  and  whose  subtle  brxhi 
To  real  mischief  turns  ideal  ilb! 
But  not  thy  stream  nectareoos,  nor  the  smiles 
Of  rosy-dimpled  innocence,  can  charm      [dampn, 
That  monster's  rage :   dark,    dark  as  midnight 
And  ten  times  deadlier,  steal  along  onse^ 
Her  blasting  venom,  and  devours  at  onofc 
Fair  virtue's  growth,  and  beautyV  blooming  spring. 

But  turn  we  from  the  sight,  aifd  dive  l^eath 
Thy  darksome  caverns  $  or  unwearied  dimb 
Thy  tow'ring  mountains,  studious  to  explore 
The  latent  seeds  and  magazines  of  health. 

"  Ye  rocks  that  round  me  rise,  ye  pendant  woods 
High  waving  to  the  breeze,  ye  gliding  streams 
That  steal  in  silence  thro*  the  mossy  clefts 
Unnumbered,  tell  me  in  what  scmt  vale 
Hygenia  shuns  the  day  ?~-0,  often  seen 
In  dreams  poetic^  pour  thy  radiant  form 
Full  on  my  sight,  and  bless  my  waking  sense  !— 
But  not  to  me  such  -visions,  not  to  me ; 
No  son  of  FlBBon  I,  like  that  sweet  bard       [Muse  4 
Who  sung  her  charms  profest  *;  or  him,  whose 
Now  builds  the  lofty  rhyme,  and  noUy  wild 
Crops  each  unfading  flowier  from  Pindar's  brow, 
To  form  frssb  gariaods  from  the  Naiad  train. 

Yet  will  I  view  her  still,  however  coy. 
In  dreams  poetic ;  see  her  to  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  harmonious  lead 
Her  sportive  sister-graces,  Mirth  serene. 
And  Peaces  sweet  inmate  of  the  sylvan  shade. 

These  are  thy  handmaids,  goddess  of  the  fount, 
And  these  thy  ofispring.    Oft  have  1  beheld 
Their  airy  revels  on  the  verdant  steep 
Of  Avon,  clear  as  fancy's  eye  could  paint 
What  time  the  dewy  star  of  eve  invites 
To  lonely  musing,  by  the  wave-worn  beach. 
Along  the  extended  mead.    Nor  less  intent  t 

Their  feiry  forms  I  view,  when  from  the  height 
Of  Clifton,  tow'ring  mount,  th»  enraptur'd  eye 
Beholds  the  cultivated  prospect  rise 
Hill  above  hill,  with  many  a  verdant  bound 
Of  hedgt^rom  «hequer>d.    Now  on  painted  clouds 
Sportive  they  roll,  or  down  yon  winding  stream 
Give  their  light  mantles  to  the  wafting  wind. 
And  join  the  sea-green  sisters  of  the  flood. 

Happy  the  man  whom  these  amusive  walks. 
These  waking  dreams  delight !  no  cares  molest 
His  vacant  bosom :  Solitude  itself 
But  opens  to  his  keener  view  new  worids^ 


9  Dr.  Armstrong,  author  of  that  elegant  didactic 
poem,  called  The  Art  of  preserving  Health. 

4;  AHuding  to  a  manuscript  poem  of  Dr.  Aken- 
side's  (since  published)  written  in  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  the  ancients,  called.  An  Hymn  to  the 
Water  Nymphs. 
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Worlds  oC  hw  ovn :  ftom  erer y  genoiiie  tcene 
Of  Nature^  vmryhig  band  bis  active  mind 
Tbkes  lira  at  once,  and  his  foil  soni  o*erflows 
With  He«?e&*s  own  bounteous  joy;  hetooeieates, 
And  with  new  beihgs  peoples  earth  and  air. 
And  ooean'k  deep  domain.    Thebanlsof  old. 
The  godlike  Grecian  bards,  from  such  fair  founts 
Drank  inspirakigu.    Hsnce  on  airy  difts 
Light  satyrs  dane'd,  along  the  woodland  shade 
Pan's  mystic  pipe  resounded,  and  each  rill 
Confessed  its  tutelary  power,  like  thine. 

But  not  like  thine,  bright  deity,  their  urns 
Pour'dheaUb^srsreCieasures-yOntheirgrBSSy  sides 
The  panting  swain  reclined  with  bis  tir'd  flock 
At  sultry  noon-tide^  or  At  erening  led 
His  onyoVd  hciliBrs  tn  the  commoB  stream. 

Yet  some  there  have  been,  and  there  are,  like 
thee 
Profuse  of  Ikmid halm;  finom  the  fiur  tram 
Of  eldest  IVkdnMr  >,  where  the  sapient  king 
For  the  faint  traveller,  and  diseased,  oonfin'd 
To  salutary  baths  the  fugitive  stream. 
And  still,  though  now  perhaps  their  power  unknown. 
Unsought,  the  solitary  waters  creep 
Amid  Palmyra's  ruin  ^  and  bewail 
To'rocks,  and  desert  caves,  the  mighty  loss 
Of  two  imperial  cities!  so  may  sink 
Yon  cloudrcnvelop'd  tbw'rs ;  and  times  to  come 
Inquire  where  Asvi  aow'd,  and  the  proud  mart 
Of  Bristol  rose.    Vvf,  Severn's  self  may  fail. 
With  all  that  waste  of  waters :  andtheswahi 
From  the  tall  summit  (whence  we  now  surrey 
The  anchoring  bark*  and  see  with  every  tide 
Pass  and  repass  the  wealth  of  either  woild) 
May  hail  the  softer  scene  where  groves  aapire, 
And  bosom'd  villages,  and  golden  fields 
Unite  the  Cambrian  to  the  English  shore. 
Why  should  I  mention  many  a  fttMed  fount 
By  bards  recorded,  or  historians  old ; 
Whether  they  watcr'd  Asia's  fertile  plains 
With  soft  Callinhoen  or  to  lettered  Greece 
Or  wariike  Latium  lent  their  kindly  aid  ? 
Nor  ye  of  modem  fisme,  whose  rills  descend 
From  Alps  to  Appennines,  or  gratefol  lave 
Germania's  haiam'd  realms,  eipect  my  vwsa 
Shall   chant  your  praise,   and  dwell  on.  foreign 

themes; 
When  chief  o'er  Albion  have  the  heaUag  powers 
Shed  wide  their  inftuenoe:  from  a  thonsnnd  rocks 
Health  gushes,  through  a  thousand  vales  it  flows 
Spontaneous.    Scarce  can  Iwniry  produce 
More  pale  diseases  than  her  streams  relieveb 

Witness,  Avonia,  the  unnnmber'd  tongues 
Which  hail  thy  sister's  name  ' !  on  the  same  banks 
Your  fountains  ris^  to  the  same  stream  they  fbw. 


9  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  bnilt  by  king  Solo> 
mon,  oelebcated  for  its  baths. 

*  Pilmyra  is  geneimlly  allowed  to  hnve  stood 
on  the  same  spot  of  ground  as  Tsdmor.  ^9ee  the 
Univetsal  History,  vol  ii.  8vo.  edit,  whare  is  a 
print  representing  the  ruins  of  that  city. 

7  A  fountain  in  Judea  beyond  Jordan,  which 
empties  itself  in  the  lake  AsphaltasL  Its  waters 
were  not  only  mcdidnal,  but  icmadHdily  soft  and 
f  ^gMeable  to  the  taste.  Herod  the  Greft  made  iim 
of  them  in  his  last  dreadful  distampsc  Josephus, 
1,  xvii.  c  8. 
Bath. 


See  in  what  mjrriads  to  her  watry  shrink 

The  various  votaries  press !  they  drink,  they  Kve ! 

Not  moie  exulting  crowds  in  the  full  height 

Of  Roman  luxury  piond  Baits  knew ; 

Ere  Mnsa'sfotal  skills,  fotal  to  Rome, 

Defom'd  the  tepid  wave.    Nor  round  thy  shades, 

Clitnmnus '%  more  recordmg  trophies  hang. 

O  for  a  Shakspeare's  pencil,  while  I  tnce 
In  Nature's  breathing  paint,  the  dnary  waste 
Of  Buxton,  dropping  with  incessant  rains 
Cold  and  ungeniat ;  or  its  swest  reverse 
Enchanting  Matlock,  from  whoee  rocks  like  thine 
Rumantic  foliage  hangs,  and  rills  descend. 
And  echoes  murmur.    Derwent,  as  he  pours 
His  oft  obstructed  stream  down  rough  cascades 
And  broken  precipices,  views  with  awe. 
With  rapture,  the  fair  scene  his  waters  fbrm. 

Nor  yet  has  Nature  to  one  spot  oonfhi'd 
Her  frugal  blessings.    Many  a  different  site 
And  diflbrent  air,  to  suit  man's  varying  frame 
The  mme  relief  extends.    Thus  Cheltenham  sinks 
Rural  and  calm  amid  the  ikiwery  vale, 
Pleas'd  with  its  pastoral  scenes ;  while  Seaibrough 

liAi 
Its  towering  sumnrits  to  th'  aspiring  clouds^ 
And  sees  th'  unbounded  ocean  roll  beneath. 

Avonia  ftowns !  and  justly  may'st  thou  fVown^ 
O  goddess,  on  the  bard,  th'  iijurious  bard. 
Who  leaves  thy  pictur'd  Scenes,  and  idly  roves 
For  foreign  beauty  to  adom  his  song. 
Thine  is  aU  beauty ;  every  site  is  thine. 
Thine  the  sweet  vale^  and  verdur»*crawned  mead 
Sow  rising  fimn  the  plain,  which  Cheltenham 

boasts. 
Thine  Scarbnngh*t  dUBt;    and- thine  the  msset 

heaths 
Of  sandy  Tunbridge;  o'er  thy  spacious  downs 
Stray  wide  the  niU>ling  fkidtt ;  the  hunter  tnin 
May  range  thy  fbrests  ;  and  the  muse-led  youth. 
Who  loves  the  devious  walk,  and  simple  scenes 
May  m  thy  Kingswood  view  the  seatter'd  cots 
And  the  green,  wilds  of  DuhHch.    Does  the  Soi^ 
Does  the  free  air  delight ^  lo!  Clifton  stands 
Courted  by  every  breese;  and  every  Sun 
There  sheds  a  kinder  ray;  whether  he  rides 
In  southern  skies  sublime,  er  mildly  pours 
O^  Bristol^  red*mng  towe»his  orient 


9  Antonios  Musa,  pbysieiaii  to  Augustus  Cesar, 
was  the  fint  who  brought  ooid  batlung  islo  greet 
repute  at  Rome.  But  the  same  presoriplion  which 
had  saved  Augustus,  unhappily  killed  Marcellus. 
Homoe  dsacribes  the  nsfaabitants  of  Baia  as  very 
uneasy  at  this  new  methnd  of  peeesedinf  In  phy- 
sic: 

MU  Bniai 

Musa  superyacuas  Anlonras,  et  tamen  WU 
Mefadt  hnUmm  gelidA  dum  perHior  undA 
Per  medium  fHgus.    SanA  myrteim  r^m^ 
Dictnqna  cessantem  nervis  elidere  morbum 
Su^fitru  contewmi,  Vkus  gemit;  htmiiu  trgrh 
Qui  caput  aut  stomachum  tappooiBn  foatihus  an- 
dent,  flbc. 

>•  Sua  a  beautiful  daseription  of  the  source  of  this 
riwer  m  Pliny's  Epistiea,  Bp.  %k  Beokviii.  whcru  he 
mentions  it  asa  custom  fbr  persons  to  leave  insfiip» 
tkms,  &c.  as  testimomes  of  their  being  csired 
there;  something  in  the  mamMr  of  the  ctntclMS  at 
Bath. 
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Or  giUs  ml  cfve  tlie  dinilMsiad  rockt  of  Ley. 
Bffnwith  tiiy  wwwmteimi  open  to  the  iouth 
Pide  Sdnwiii  tits,  and  drmks  th*  enliveiutig  day ; 
Nor  ten  th'  innnaierable  pasgt  which  pierce 
In  keener  anguish  from  the  north,  or  load 
Tbe  dntky  pinions  of  the  peevish  east. 
Secure  she  sits,  and  from  thy  sacred  urn 
Implores,  and  finds  relief    The  shckenM  nerves 
Reenmc  their  vooted  tone^  of  every  wind 
And  every  season  patient.    Jocund  health 
Blooms  on  the  cheek  •  and  careless  youth  returns 
(As  Ibrtane  wills)  to  pleasnrs  or  to  teQ. 

Yet  think  not,  goddess,  that  the  Muse  ascrihes 
To  thee  nn£ultng  strength,  of  foroeto  wrest 
IV  uplifted  bolu  of  fate;  to  Jove  alone 
Belongs  that  high  pre-eminence.    Full  oft, 
Tlus  feeling  heart  can  witness,  have  I  heard 
Along  thy  shore  the  piercing  cries  resound 
Of  widows  and  of  oiphans.    Oft  bdield 
The  solemo  funeral  pomp^  and  decent  rites, 
Which  human  vanity  receives  and  pays 
When  dost  refcoms  to  dust.    Where  Nature  fiuls. 
There  too  thy  power  must  fail ;  or  only  lend 
A  momentary  aid  to  soften  pam. 
And  fiom  the  king  of  teiroun  steal  his  fiown. 

Nor  yet  for  waters  only  art  thou  iam*d, 
Avonia;  deep  within  thy  cavem'd  vodn 
Do  diamonds  lurk,  which  mimic  those  of  Ind. 
Some  to  the  curious  searcher's  eye  betray 
Their  vmrsring  hues  amid  the  mossy  clefts 
Faint  glimmering ;  othen  in  the  solid  stone 
lie  i|ttite  obscur'd,  and  wait  the  patient  hand 
Of  art,  or  quick  eiqilosion's  fiercer  breath, 
To  wake  their  latent  glories  into  day. 
With  these  the  British  iair,  ere  traffic's  power 
Had  made  the  wealth  of  other  worlds  our  own, 
Would  deck  their  auburn  tresses,  or  confine 
Th9  snowy  roundness  of  their  polish'd  arm. 
With  these  the  little  tyrants'of  the  isle, 
Moauebs  of  counties,  or  of  day^built  towns 
Sole  potentates,  would  bind  their  haughty  brows. 
And  awe  the  gazing  crowd.    Say,  goddess,  say. 
Shall,  studious  of  thy  praise,  the  Muse  declare 
When  first  their  lustre  rose,  and  what  kind  power 
Unvei]*d  their  bidden  charms  ?  The  Muse  alone 
Can  call  ^ack  time,  and  from  oblivion  save 
The  once>kuown  tale,  of  which  tradition's  self 
Has  lost  the  fainti«t  memory.    'Twas  ere 
The  titles  proud  of  Knight  and  Baron  bold 
Were  known  in  Albion  i  long  ere  Csesar's  arms 
Had  tried  its  prowess,  am)  twen  taught  to  yield. 
Westward  a  mile  from  yon  aspiring  shrubs 
Which  front  thy  hallow 'd  fount,  and  shagg  with 

thorns 
The  adverse  side  of  Avon,  dwelt  a  swain. 
One  only  daughter  bless'd  his  nuptial  bed. 
Fair  was  the  maid ;  but  wberefore  said  I  foir  ? 
For  many  a  maid  is  fSur,  but  Leya's  form 
Was  beauty's  self,  where  each  united  charm 
Ennobled  each,  and  added  grace  to  all. 
Yet  cold  as  mountain  snows  her  tim'roos  heart 
Beieeta  the  voice  of  love.    Tn  vain  the  sire 
With  prayers,  with  mingled  tears,  demanded  oft 
The  name  of  grandsire,  and  a  ptattltng  race 
To  cheer  bis  drooping  agei    In  vain  the  youths 
To  Jjeya's  fav'rite  name  in  every  dale 
Attun'd  their  rustic  pipes,  to  Leya's  ear 
Music  was  discord  when  he  talk'd  of  love. 
And  shall  inch  beanty,  and  such  power  to  biess, 
Sink  usde»t»  the  gnre !  fovbid  it»  Unt ! 


Forbid  it.  Vanity !  ye  mighty  two 
Who  share  the  female  breast !  the  last  prevails. 
'*  Whatever  youth  shall  bring  the  noblest  prize 
May  claim  her  oonquer*d  heart"  ThedaywasfixM, 
And  forth  from  villages,  and  tnif'^buUt  cots, 
In  crowds  the  suitors  came:  from  Ashton's  vale. 
From  Pil,  from  Porshnt,  and  the  town  whose  tower 
Now  stands  a  sea-mark  to  the  pilots  ken. 
Nor  wero  thero  wanting  difton's  k>v»«ick  sons 
To  swell  th*  enamour'd  tram.  But  most  in  thought 
Yielded  to  Cadwal's  heir,  proud  lord  of  Stoke ; 
Whose  wide  dominions  spread  o*er  velvet  lawns 
And  gently-«welltng  hills,  and  tufted  groves, 
Ftall  many  a  mile.    For  there,  ev*n  then,  the  scene 
We  now  behold  to  such  perfection  wrought, 
Charm'd  with  untutored  wildness,  and  but  ask*d 
A  master*s  hand  to  tame  it  into  grace. 

Against  such  rivals,  prodigal  of  wealth. 
To  venal  beanty  oflfring  all  their  stores. 
What  arts  shall  Thenot  use,  who  long  has  lov*d, 
And  long,  too  hmg  despair*d }  Amid  thy  rocks ' 
Nightly  he  wanders,  to  the  silent  Moon 
And  starry  host  of  Heaven  he  tells  his  pain. 
But  chief  to  thee,  to  thee  his  fond  oomphints 
At  mom,  at  eve^  and  in  the  midnight  hour 
Frequent  he  pours.    No  wealth  paternal  blemVI 
His  humbler  birth;  no  fields  of  waving  gold 
Or  towering  orchards,  no  wide-wandering  herds 
Or  bleating  firstlings  of  the  flock  were  Ids, 
To  tempt  the  wary  maid.    Yet  could  his  pipe 
Make  echoes  listen,  and  his  flowing  tongue 
Gould  chant  soft  ditties  in  so  sweet  a  stiatn. 
They  charm*d  with  natire  music  all  but  her^ 

Oft  had'stthou  heard  him,  goddem;  oftitMolv*d 
To  succour  his  distress    When  now  the  day 
The  fatal  day  drew  near,  and  love's  last  hope    . 
Hung  on  a  frw  short  momenli.    Ocean's  god 
Was  with  thee,  and  dbserv'd  thy  anxious  thought 
<*  And  what,"  he  cry*d,  **  can  make  Avonia's  fitce 
Wear  aught  but  smiles  ?  what  jeakms  doubts  per- 

plea 
My  foir.  my  best  bekyv*d  ?"  «  No  jeakms  doubts,*' 
Thou  answered*st  mild,  and  on  his  breast  recKn'd 
Thy  blushing  cheek,  **  perplex  Avoida*s  breast: 
A  cruel  foir  one  flies  the  voice  of  love,  ^ 

And  gifts  alone  oan  win  her.    Mighty  Power, 
O  bid  thy  Tritons  ransack  Ocean's  wealth. 
The  coral*s  living  branch,  the  lucid  peari. 
And  every  shell  where  mingling  lights  and  shades 
Play  happiest    O,  if  ever  to  thy  breast 
My  artful  coynem  gare  a  moment's  pain, 
Learn  firom  that  pain  to  pity  those  that  love.** 
The  god  returned:  **  Gan  his  Avonia  ask 
What  Nqitnne  would  refuse  >  beauty  like  thine 
IGgfat  task  his  utmost  labours.    But  behold 
How  needless  now  his  treasures  1  what  thou  seek^ 
Is  near  thee;  m  the  bosom  of  thy  rocks 
I  Msrriads  of  glittering  gems,  of  power  to  charm 
More  wary  eyes  than  Leya*s,  lurk  unseen : 
lYom  these  select  thy  store."    He  spake,  and  rsis'd 
The  massy  trident;  at  whose  stroke  the  womb 
Of  Earth  gave  up  its  treasures.    Ready  nymphs 
Receiv*d  tiie  bursting  gems,  and  Tritons  lent 
A  happier  polish  to  tii'  encrusted  stone. 

Scarce  had  they  finished,  when  the  plahitive 
strains  [proaeh," 

Of  Thenot  reach'd  thy  ears.     "  Appronch,  ap- 
The  trident-hearer  cried;  and  at  his  voice 
The  rocks  divided,  and  the  awe-stmck  youth 
(Like  Aristsus  through  the  patting  wave) 
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Descended  tremUing.     But  what  words  can  paint 
His  joy»  bis  rapture,  wbeo,  surprite  at  length 
Yielding  to  love,  he  graspM  the  fated  gems, 
And  knew  their  wond'rouslmport.  "  O!*'  he  cried, 
'*  Dismiss  me,  gpracious  Powers;  ere  this,  perhaps. 
Young  Cadwai  clasps  her  charms,  ere  this  the  wealth 
Of  MadoG  has  prevaiPd !" — **  Go,  youth,  and  know 
Success  attends  thy  enterprise ;  and  time 
Shall  make  thee  wealthier  than  the  proudest  swain 
Whose  rivalship  thou  fear*8t;  go,  and  be  blest 
Yet  let  not  gratitude  be  lost  in  joy ; 
9ut  when  thy  wide  possessions  shall  extend 
Farm  beyond  farm,. remember  whence  they  rose. 
And  grace  tby  village  with  Avonia*s  name." 

How  shall  the  blushing  Muse  pursue  the  tale 
Impartial,  and  record  th*  ungrateful  crime 
Of  Tbenot  love-deluded  i  When  success 
Had  crown'd  his  fierce  desires,  awhile  he  paid 
Due  honours  at  thy  shrine,  and  strew'd  with  flowers, 
Jasmin  and  rose,  and  iris  many-hued. 
The  rocky,  margin.    Till  at  length,  intent 
On  Leya's  charms  alone,  of  aught  beside 
Careless  he  grew;  and  scarcely  now  his  hymns 
Of  praise  were  heard;  if  heard,  they  fondly  mix'd 
His  Leya's  praise  with  thine;  or  only  seem*d 
The  dying  echoes  of  his  former  strains. 
Nor  did  he  (how  wilt  thou  excuse,  O  Love, 
Thy  traitor  ?)*  when  his  wide  possessions  spread. 
Farm  beyonfl.fann,  remember  whence  they  rose. 
Or  grace  his  village  with  Avonia's  name. 
But  on  a  festal  day,  amid  the  shouts 
Of  echoing  shepherds,  to  the  rising  town 
**  Be  I^ya  nam'd,"  he  cried :  and  still  nnchang'd 
(Indelible  disgrace !)  the  name  remains". 

'Twas  then,  Avonia,  negligent  of  all 
His  former  injuries,  thy  heav*nly  breast 
Felt  real  rage ;  and  thrice  thy  arm  was  rais'd 
Fpr  speedy  vengeance ;  thrice  the  azure  god 
llestrain'd  its  force,  or  ere  th'  uplifted  rocks 
Descending  had.  overwhelmed  the  fated  town. 
And  thus  he  sooth'd  thee,  "  Let  not  rage  transport 
My  i^jur'd  iair-one;  love  was  all  his  crime, 
RepisUess  Ipve.    Yet  sure  revenge  awaits 
Tby  utmost  wishes ;  never  shall  his  town. 
Which,  bad  thy  title  grao'd  it,  had  aspir'd 
To  the  first  naval  honours,  and  look'd  down 
On  Carthage  and  the  ports  which  giace  my  own 
Phoenicia,  never  shall  it  rise  beyond 
That  humble  .village  thou  behold'st  it  now, 
And  soon  transported  to  the  British  coast 
From  farthest  India  vessels  shall  arrive 
Full  fraqght  with  gems,  myself  will  speed  the  sails. 
And  all  tb'  imaginary  wealth  he  boasts 
Shall  sink  neglected :  rustics  shall  deride 
His  diamond's  mimic  blaze.    Nor  thou  regret 
Thf.ir  perish 'd  splendour ;  on  a  firmer  base 
Tby  glory  res^ ;  reject  a  spurious  praise. 
And  to  thy  waters  only  trust  for  fame." 

And  what  of  fame*  O  goddess,  canst  thou  ask 
Beyond  thy  waters,  ever-streaming  source 
Of  health  jto  thousands  ?  Myriads  yet  unboni 
Shall  hail  thy  fost'ring  wave :  perchance  to  thee 
Shall  owe  their  first  existence.    For,  if  fame 
Kelate  not  fobling,  the  warm  genial  breath 
Of  nature,  which  calls  forth  the  bursting  forms 
llirough  wide  creation,  and  with  various  life 

"  Ley,  or  Leigh,  a  small  village  on  the  oppo- 
site si^  oi  the  Avon,  mentiooed  in  the  first  tine 
pf  the  preceding  page. 


Fills  every  teeming  element,  amid 
Thy  stream  delighted  revels,  with  increase 
Blessing  the  nuptial  bed.    Suppliant  to  thee 
The  pernive  matron  bends ;  without  thy  aid 
Expiring  families  had  askM  in  vain 
The  long-expected  heir;  and  states  perhaps,    ' 
Which  now  stand  foremost  in  the  lists  of  fame. 
Had  sunk  unnervM,  inglorious,  the  vile  slaves 
Of  sloth,  and  crouch'd  beneath  a  master's  frown. 
Had  not  thy  braath  awak*d  some  choGcn  soul. 
Some  finer  ether,  scarce  ally'd  to  clay. 
Hero  to  act,  or  poet  to  record. 

O,  if  to  Albion,  to  my  native  land. 
Of  all  that  glorious,  that  immortal  train 
Which  swells  her  annals,  thy  prolific  stream 
Has  given  one  bard,  one  hero ;  may  nor  storms 
Nor  earthquakes  shake  thy  mansion;    may  the 

sweep. 
The  silent  sweep,  of  slow-devouring  time 
Steal  o^er  thy  rocks  nnfelt,  and  only  bear 
To  future  worids  thy  virtues,  and  thy  praise. 

Still,  still,  Avonia,  o'er  thy  Albion  shed 
Benignest  influence;  nor  to  her  alone 
Confine  thy  partial  boon.    The  lamp  of  day, 
God  of  the  lower  world,  was  meant  to  all 
A  common  parent.    Still  to  every  realm 
Send  forth  thy  blessings ;  for  to  every  realm. 
Such  its  peculiar  excellence,  thy  wave 
May  pass  untainted ;  seasons,  climates,  spare 
Its  virtues,  and  the  power  which  oonqnen  aJl, 
Innate  oomiption,  never  mixes  there. 

And  might  I  ask  a  boon,  in  whispers  ask 
One  partial  favour ;  goddess,  from  the  power 
Of  verse,  and  arts  Peonian,  gracious  thou 
Entreat  this  one.    Let  other  poets  share 
His  noisy  honours,  rapid  let  them  roll 
As  neighboring  Severn,  while  the  voice  of  fhme 
Re-echoes  to  their  numbers :  but  let  mine 
My  humbler  weaker  verse,  from  scantier  rills 
Diffusing  wholesome  draughts,  unheard,  unseen. 
Glide  gently  on,  and  imitate  thy  spring. 


ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

L'Amiti^,  qui  dans  le  monde  est  k  peine  an  sen- 
timent, est  une  passion  dans  les  cloitres. 

Contes  Moraux,  de  Marmontel. 

Much  have  we  heard  the  peevish  world  complain 

Of  friends  neglected,  and  of  friends  forgot: 
Another's  frailties  blindly  we  arraign. 

And  blame,  as  partial  ills,  the  oommoo  lot: 
For  what  is  friendship  ?-^11s  the  sacred  tie 

Of  souls  unbodied,  and  of  love  refin'd  ; 
Beyond,  Benevolence,  thy  social  sigh. 

Beyond  the  duties  graven  on  our  kind. 
And  ah  how  seldom,  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

This  frail  existence,  by  ourselves  debas'd. 
In  hopes  bewilder'd,  or  subdu'd  by  fears, 

The  joys  unmix*d  of  mutual  good  we  taste ! 
Proclaim,  ye  reverend  sires,  whom  fate  has  spar'd 

As  life's  example,  and  as  virtne's  test. 
How  few,  how  very  few,  your  hearts  have  shar*d. 

How  much  those  hearts  havepardon'd  in  the  best. 
Vain  is  their  claim  whom  heedless  pleasure  joins 

In  bands  of  riot,  or  in  leagues  of  vice ; 
They  meet,  they  revel,  as  the  day  declines. 

But,  qpectre  like,  they  shnddier  at  its  rise. 
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For  ^  not^friendbhip,  tihoagh  the  raptures  run. 
Led  by  the  iiiad*iitiig  god,  through  every  Tein; 
Like  the  wwrm  flower,  which  driDks  the  noon-tide 
Sun, 
Their  boflomt  open  but  to  close  again. 
Vet  there  are  hours  of  mirth,  which  friendship  loves. 
When  prodence  sleeps,  and  wisdom  grows  more 
kind, 
-Sallies  of  sense,  which  reason  scarce  approves. 
When  all  ungaarded  glows  the  naked -mind. 
But  far  from  those  be  each  profener  eye 

With  glance  malignant  withering  fancy's  bloom; 
Far  the  vile  ear,  where  whispers  never  die ; 

Far  the  rank  heart,  which  teems  with  ills  to  come. 
Full  oft,  by  fortune  near  each  other  plac'd. 

Ill-suited  sonis,  nor  studious  much  to  please. 
Whole  fruitless  years  in  awkward  union  waste, 
Till  chance  divides,  whom  chance  had  join'd 
with  ease. 
And  yet,  should  either  oddly  soar  on  high. 

And  shine  distinguish'd  in  some  sphere  remov'd, 
The  friend  observes  him  with  a  jealetis  eye. 

And  calls  ungrateful  whom  he  never  lov'd. 
But  leave  we  such  for  those  of  happier  clay 

On  who* 3 .emerging  stars  the  Graces  smile. 
And  search  for  truth,  where  virtue's  sacred  ray 
Wakes   the  glad  seed  in  friendship's  genuine 
soil. 
In  youth's  soft  season,  when  the  vacant  mind 

To  each  kind  impulse  of  affection  yields. 
When  Nature  charms,  and  love  of  humankind 
With  its  own  brightness  every  object  g^lds, 
9ioald  two  oeogental  bosoms  haply  meet, 

Or  on  the  banks  of  Camus,  hoary  stream. 
Or  where  smooth  Isis  glides  on  silver  feet, 

Nurse  of  the  Muses  each,  and  each  their  theme. 
How  blithe  the  mutual  morning  task  they  ply ! 

How  sweet  the  saunt'ring  wsJk  at  close  of  day ! 
How  steal,  secluded  from  the  world's  broad  eye. 

The  midnight  houis  insensibly  away  ! 
While  glows  the  social  bosom  to  impart 

Each  young  idea  dawning  science  lends, 
Or  big  with  sorrow  beats  th'  unpractis'd  heart 
For  suflfring  virtue,  and  disastrous  friends. 
Deep  in  the  volumes  of  the  mighty  dead 

They  feJIt  on  joys  to  vulgar  minds  unknown; 
The  hero's,  sage*s,  patriot's  path  they  tread. 

Adore  each  worth,  and  make  it  half  their  own. 
Sublime  and  pure  as  Thebes  or  Sparta  taught 

Eternal  onion  from  their  souls  they  swear. 
Each  added  converse  swells  the  generous  thought. 
And  each  sh^  absence  makes  it  more  sincere — 
— "  And  can"— (I  hear  some  eager  voice  exclaim. 
Whose  bliss  now  blossoms,  and  whose  hopes  beat 
high) 
'*  Can  Virtue's  basis  fail  th'  incumbent  frame  ? 

And  may  such  friendships  ever  ever  die  ?" 
Ah,  gentle  youth,  they  may.    Nor  thou  complain 

If  chance  the  sad  experience  should  be  thine. 
What   cannot    change    whero  all    is    light  and 
vain? 
—Ask  of  the  Fates  who  twist  life's  varsring  Ime. 
Ambition,  vanity,  suspense,  surmise. 

On  the  wide  worldi  tempestuous  ocean  roll ; 
New  loves,  new  friendships,  new  desires  arise. 
New  Joys  elate,  new  griefs  depress  the  soul. 
S>me,  in  the  bustling  mart  of  business,  lose 

The  still  small  voice  retirement  loves  to  hear; 
Some  at  the  noisy  bar  enlarge  their  views. 
And  some  in  senates  court  a  people's  ear* 


While  others,  led  by  glory's  meteors,  run 

To  distant  wars  fbr  laurds  stain'd  with  blood. 
Meanwhile  the  stream  of  time  glides  calmly  on, 

And  ends  its  silent  course  in  Lethe's  flood. 
Unhappy  only  he  of  friendship's  train 

Who  never  knew  what  change  or  fortune  mean^. 
With  whom  th'  ideas  of  his  youth  remain 

Too  firmly  fix'd,  and  rob  him  of  content. 
Condemn'd  perhaps  to  some  objure  retreat. 

Where  pale  reflection  wears  a  sickly  bloom, 
Still  to  the  past  he  turns  with  pilgrim  feet. 

And  ghosts  of  pleasure  haunt  him  to  his  tomb. 
O— but  I  will  not  name  you — ^ye  kind  few. 

With  whom  the  morning  of  my  life  I  paas'd. 
May  every  bliss,  your  generous  bosoms  knew 

III  earlier  days,  attend  you  to  the  last 
I  too,  alas,  am  cbang'd. — And  yet  there  are 

Who  still  with  partial  love  my  friendship  own. 
Forgive  the  frailties  which  they  could  not  shafe. 

Or  find  my  heart  unchang'd  to  them  alone. 
To  them  this  votive  tablet  cf  the  Muse 

Pleas'd  I  suspend. — ^Ner  let  th'  unfeeling  mind ' 
From  these  loose  hints  its  own  vile  ways  excuse. 

Or  start  a  thought  to  injure  human-kind. 
Who  knows  not  firiendship,  knows  not  bliss  sincere.. 

Court  it,  ye  young;  ye  aged,  bind  it  fast;   • 
Earn  it,  ye  proud ;  nor  think  the  purchase  deajr, 

Whate'er  the  labour,  if  tis  gain'd  at  last 
Compar'd  with  all  th'  admiring  world  calls  great> 

Fame's  loudest  blast,  ambition's  noblest  ends, 
Ev*n  the  last  pang  of  social  life  is  sweet: 

The  pang  wbioh  partsus  from  our  weeping  friends. 


THE  DOG. 


A  TALE. 

A  SQUIRE  of  parts,  and  some  conceit. 

Though  not  a  glaring  first-rate  wit, 

Had  lately  taken  to  his  arms 

A  damsel  of  uncommon  charms. 

A  mutual  bliss  their  bosoms  knew, 

The  hours  on  downy  pinions  flew. 

And  scatter'd  roses  as  they  pass'd; 

Emblem  of  joy  too  sweet  to  last ! 

For  lo !  th'  unequal  Fates  divide 

Th'  enamour'd  swain  and  beauteous  bride. 

The  honeymoon  had  scarcely  wan'd, 

And  love  its  empire  still  maintained. 

When  forth  he  must,  for  business  calls. 

— Adieu,  ye  fields,  ye  groves,  ye  walls. 

That  in  your  hallow'd  bounds  contain 

My  source  of  joy— my  source  of  pain ! 

It  must  be  so ;  adieu,  my  dear. 

They  kiss,  he  sighs,  she  drops  a  tear. 

For  lovers  of  a  certain  cast 

Think  every  parting  is  the  laft, 

And  still  whine  out,  whene'er  they  sever. 

In  tragic  strain,  **  Farewell  for  ever!" 

Awhile,  in  melancholy  mood. 
He  slowly  pao'd  the  tiresome  road ; 
For  **  every  road  must  tiresome  prove 
That  bears  us  far  from  her  we  love." 
But  Sun,  and  exercise,  and  air. 
At  length  dispel  the  glooms  of  care; 
They  vanish  like  a  morning  dream. 
And  happiness  is 'now  the^eme. 
How  blest  his  loft,  to  gain  at  last, 
So  many  vain  researches  past, 
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A  wife  CO  f  aiM  to  his  taste, 

So  fair,  so  gentle,  and  lo  chaste, 

A  tender  partner  for  bis  bed, 

A  pillow  for  his  aching  head, 

The  bosom  good  for  which  he  panted. 

In  short  the  very  thing  he  wanted. 

**  And  then  to  make  my  bliss  complete. 

And  lay  ft-esh  laurels  at  my  feet. 

How  many  matches  did  she  slight  i 

An  Irish  lord,  a  city  knight, 

And  sqaires  by  dozens,  yet  agree 

To  pass  her  life  with  humble  me. 

And  did  not  she  the  other  day 

When  captain  Wilkins  pass'd  our  way^ 

The  captain! — well,  she  lik'd  not  him, 

Though  drest  in  all  his  Hyde-park  trim. 

— She  lik'd  his  sword-knot  though  'twas  yellow ; 

The  captain  is  a  sprightly  fellow, 

I  should  not  often  choose  to  sea 

Such  dangerous  visitors  as  he, 

I  wonder  how  he  came  to  call— 

0|[  why  be  pass*d  that  way  at  all. 

His  road  lay  fertbet  to  the  right, 

And  me  he  hardly  knew  by  sight. 

Stay, — let  me  think— T  freeze,  I  bum-p' 

Where'er  he  went,  he  must  return. 

And,  in  my  absence,  may  again 

Afake  hold  to  call. — Come  hither,  Ben; 

Did  you  observe,  I'll  lay  my  life 

You  did,  when  first  he  met  my  wife. 

What  speech  it  was  the  captain  made  ?*' 

«'  What,  captain  Wilkins,  sir  ?**— "  The  same. 

Come,  you  can  tell.'* — "  I  can't  indeed, 

For  they  were  kissing  when  I  came.*' 

•*  Kiss,  did  they  kiss?"—"  Most  surely,  sir ; 

A  bride,  and  he  a  bachelor.*' 

**  Peace,  rascal,  'tis  beyond  endurance, 

T  wonder  at  some  folks  assurance. 
They  think,  like  Renger  in  the  pUyt 
That  all  they  meet  is  lawful  prey. 
These  buff  bluff  captains  are  of  late 
Grown  quite  a  nuisance  in  the  state.—- 

Ben,  turn  your  horse— nay,  never  stare. 
And  tell  my  wife  I  cannot  bear 

Hiese  frequent  visits     Hence,  you  donee  l** 

'*  The  captain,  sir,  was  there  but  once,*' 

**  Once  is  too  often ;  tell  her,  Ben, 

That,  if  he  dares  to  call  again, 

She  should  avoid  him  like  a  toad, 

A  snake,  a  viper. — ^There's  your  road. 

— And  hark'ee,  tell  her,  under  fevour, 

We  stretch,  too  far  polite  behaviour. 

Tell  her,  I  do  not  understand 

This  kissing;  iell  her  I  command" — 

^  Heav*n  bless  us,  sir,  such  whims  as  these"-- 

^  Tell  her  I  beg  it  on  my  knees. 

By  all  the  lovt  she  ever  sbow'dt 

By  all  she  at  the  altar  vow*d, 

Howe'er  absurd  »  husband's  fears^ 

Howe'er  injiirious  it  appears, 

6he  would  not  see  hi|a  if  he  conies ; 

Nay,  if  she  chance  to  hey&r  his  (kums. 

Bid  her  start  back,  and  skulk  for  fear. 

As  if  the  thunder  rent  her  earr" 
O  wond'rous  power  of  love  and  beauty  \ 

Obedience  is  a  servant's  duty. 

And  Ben  obeys.    But,  as  he  goes. 

He  reasons  much  on  human  woes. 

How  frail  is  man,  how  prone  to  str^y 

J^  ell  fh/t  long  ft  ccsierq 


Of  sayings,  which,  in  fomer  «ges» 

Immortaliz'd  the  Grecian  sages, 

But  now  the  very  vulgar  speak. 

And  only  critics  quote  in  Greek. 
With  these,  like  Sancho,  was  he  stor'd* 

And  Sancbo-like  drew  forth  his  hoard. 

Proper  or  not,  he  all  apply'd, 

And  view'd  the  case  on  every  side. 

Till,  on  tbe  whole,  he  thought  it  best 

To  turn  the  matter  to  a  jest. 

And,  with  a  kind  of  clumsy  wit. 

At  last  on  an  expedient  hit. 
Suppose  we  then  the  journey  o'er« 

And  madam  meets  him  at  tbe  dpor. 

**  So  soon  return^ }  and  where*s  your  master  ? 

I  hope  you  've  met  with  no  disaster. 

Is  my  dear  well  ?*> — **  Extremdy  so; 

And  only,  sent  me  here  to  know 

How  fares  his  softer,  better  part 

Ah,  madam,  could  you  see  his  heart! 

It  was  not  even  in  his  power 

To  brook  the  absence  of  an  hour."— 

"  And,  was  this  all  ?  was  this  the  whole 

He  sent  you  for !  The  kind,  good,  soul ' 

Tell  him,  that  he's  my  source  of  bliss;  ■ 

Tell  him  my  health  depends  on  his; 

Tell  him,  this  bieast  no  joy  can  find. 

If  cares  disturb  his  dearer  mind ; 

This  feithful  breast,  if  he  be  well, 

No  pang,  bat  that  of  absence,  feel." 

Ben  blnsh'd,  and  smil'd,  and  sorateh'd  hk  head. 

Then,  falt'rieg  in  his  accents,  said, 

'*  One  message  more,  he  bade  me  bear. 

But  thet  *a  a  secret  for  your  ear— 

My  master  begs,  on  no  aeooont 

Your  ladjrsbip  would  dare  to  mount 

The  mastiff  dog."— <<  What  means  the  lad  F 

Are  you,  or  is  your  master  mad  ? 

I  ride  a  dog  ?  a  pretty  story." 

"  Ah,  dearest  madam,  do  not  glory 

In  your  own  strength ;  temptation's  stn»;. 

And  frail  our  nature."— >"  Hold  your  tongue. 

Your  master,  sir,  shall  know  of  this.'' 

"  Dear  madam,  do  not  take  amiss 

Your  servant*s  zeal;  by  all  you  vow'd» 

By  all  the  love  you  ever  show'd,  ^^ 

By  all  your  hopes  of  bliss  to  come, 

Beware  the  mastiff  dog !"— *^  Be  dumb* 

Insultieg  wretch,"  the  lady  cries. 

Tbe  servant  takes  his  cue,  and  flies. 

While  consternation  marks  her  face. 

He  moimts  his  steed,  and  quits  the  place. 

In  vain  she  calls,  as  swift  as  wind 

He  scowers  the  lawn,  yet  cast  behind 

One  parting  look,  which  seem*d  to  say 

**  Beware  the  dog ;"  then  rode  away. 

Why  should  I  paint  the  hunying  scene 
Of  clashing  thoughts  which  paas'd  Vithin, 
Where  doubt  on  doubt  moessant  roU'd. 
Enough  for  me  the  secretes  told. 
And  madam  in  a  strange  quandary. 
What  'is  to  be  done  ?  *<  John,  BeUy,  Harry, 
Go,  call  him  back."    He's  out  of  si]^t. 
No  speti.  can  overtake  his  flight. 
Patience  per  force  alone  remains. 
Precarious  cure  for  real  pains ! 

"  I  ride  a  dog !  a  strange  conceit. 
And  never  sure  attempted  yet 
What  can  it  mean  ?  Whate'er  it  was> 
There  is  some  mystery  in  the 
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And  reallyy  now  I  '«•  thcmgltt  a  ninoU^ 
There  may  be  no  great  matter  in  it. 
Ladies  of  old,  to  try  a  change, 
Have  n>de  on  amnials  ae  itnnge. 
Helle  a  ram,  a  ball  Enropa ; 
Nay  English  widows,  Iwr  tifaux  pat. 
Were  doimi'd  to  expiate  their  shaoie. 
As  authors  say,  upon  a  ram. 
And  shan't  my  virtue  take  a  pride  in 
Oafedoing  such  Tile  trulls  in  riding  ? 
And  sore  a  ram^s  as  weak  a  creature— 
Here,  Betty,  reach  me  the  Spectator."— 
**  hard  bless  me,  ma'am,  as  one  may  say, 
Yoor  ladyship's  quite  mop'd  to  day. 
Reailing  i^U  only,  I  'm  afraid. 
Pot  more  strange  megrims  in  your  head. 
Twere  better  sure  to  take  the  air; 
ril  order,  ma'am,  the  coach  and  pair. 
And  then  too  1  may  go  beside. 
Or,  if  you  rather  choose  to  ride'' — 
"  Ride,  Betty  ?  that*s  my  wish,  my  aim. 
Piay,  Betty,  is  our  CiBsar  tame  ?'' 
*'  Tame,  madam  ?  Yes.     I  never  heard— 
You  mean  the  mastiff  in  the  yard  ? 
He  makes  a  noise,  and  barks  at  folks-^ 
But  surely,  ma'am,  your  ia'ship  jokes." 
"  Jokes,  Betty,  na    By  earth  and  Heaven 
This  insult  shall  not  he  forgiven. 
Whatever  they  mean,  I'll  vide  the  dog. 
Go,  prithee,  free  him  from  his  clog. 
And  bring  him  hither ;  they  shall  find 
There's  ooursge  in  a  female  mind." 

So  said,  so  done.    The  dog  appears 
With  Betty  chirping  on  the  stairs. 
The  floating  sack  is  thrown  aside. 
The  vestments,  proper  for  a  ride. 
Such  as  we  oft  in  Hyde-park  view 
Of  fustian  white  lapeU'd  with  blue, 
By  Betty's  care  were  on  the  spot. 
Nor  is  the  feathe^d  hat  forgot 
Pieas'd  with  herself  th'  accoutred  lass 
Took  half  a  tarn  before  her  glass, 
And  simp'ring  said,  "  I  swear  and  vow, 
I  look  like  eaptam  Wilkins  now.'* 
But  serious  cares  our  thoughts  demand, 
'*  Ptor  CiBsar,  stroke  him  with  your  hand ; 
How  mild  he  seems,  and  wags  his  tail ! 
'TIS  now  the  moment  to  prevail." 
She  spake,  and  straight  with  eye  sedate 
Began  th'  important  work  of  iatei 
A  cushion  on  his  bat:k  she  plac'd. 
And  bound  with  ribbands  round  his  waist: 
The  knot,  which  whilom  grac'd  her  head, 
And  down  her  winding  lappets  spread. 
From  all  its  soft  meanders  freed,'. 
Became  a  bridle  for  her  steed. 
And  now  she  mounts.    *'  Dear  Dian,  hear ! 
Bright  goddess  of  the  lunar  qihere ! 
Thou  that  hast  oft  preserv'd  from  ^ate 
The  nymph  who  leaps  a  five-banr'd  gate, 
O  take  me,  goddess,  to  thy  care, 
O  hear  a  tender  lady's  prayer! 
Thy  vot'resB  once,  as  p^re  a  maid 
As  ever  rov'd  the  Deiian  shade, 
Though  now,  by  man's  seduction  won. 
She  wears,  alas,  a  fooeer  zone." 

In  vain  she  pray'd.    She  mounts,  she  falls ! 
And  Cesar  barks,  and  Betty  squawls. 
The  marble  hearth  receives  beiow 
The  headkN^  dame>  a  direful  blow  i 


And. starting  vems  with  blood  disgrace 
The  softer  marble  of  her  face. 

Here  might  I  «ng  of  fading  charms 
Reclin'd  on  Betty's  faithful  neck, 
like  Venus  in  Dione's  arms. 

And  much  from  Homer  might  I  speak,, 
But  we  refer  to  Pope's  translatioa. 
And  hasten  to  our  plain  narration. 

While  broths  and  plaisters  are  prepar'df 
And  doctors  feed,  and  madam  scar'd. 
At  length  returns  th'  impatient  squire 
Eager  and  panting  with  desire. 
But  finds  his  home  a  desert  place, 
No  spouse  to  welcome  his  embrace^ 
No  tender  sharer  of  his  bliss 
To  chide  his  absence  with  a  kiss. 
Sullen  in  bed  the  lady  lay. 
And  muffled  from  the  eye  of  day. 
Nor  deign'd  a  look,  averse  and  sad 
As  Dido  in  th'  Elysian  shade. 

Amaz'd,  alarm'd,  the  bed  he  press'd. 
And  clasp'd  her  struggling  to  his  breast. 
"  My  life,  my  soul,  I  cannot  brook 
This  cruel,  this  averted  look. 
And  is  it  thus  at  last  we  meet  ?" 
Then  rais'd  her  gently  from  the  sheet 
**  What  mean,"  he  cries,  **  these  bleeding 
This  muiBe4  head,  and  bursting  veins  ? 
What  sacrilegious  hand  could  dare 
To  fix  its  impious  vengeance  there  V* 
"  The  dog,  the  d^g!"  was  all  she  said. 
And  sobbing  sunk  again  in  bed. 
**  The  dog,  the  dog !"  ezpress'd  her  grief. 
Like  poor  Othello's  handkeivhief. 

Meanwhile  had  Ben  with  prudent  care 
From  Betty  learnt  the  whole  afiiur. 
And  drew  th'  impatient  squire  aside. 
To  own  the  cheat  he  ooold  not  hide. 
"  See,  rascal,  see,'*  enrag'd  he  crkes, 
'*  What  tumours  on  her  forehead  rise! 
How  swells  with  grief  that  free  divine !" 
**  I  own  it  all,  the  fault  was  mine,'* 
Replies  the  lad,  *<  dear  angry  lord; 
But  hush !  come  hither,  not  a  word ! 
Small  are  the  ills  we  now  endure. 
Those  tumours,  sir,  admit  a  cure. 
But,  had  I  done  as  you  directed, 
Whose  forehead  then  had  been  affected  ? 
Had  captain  Wilkins  been  forbidden. 
Ah  master,  who  had  then  been  ridden  ? 
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AN  EPISTLE 


FROM  A  OtOVB  IM  DEMTlHniB  TO  A  GtOVB  UC  SyaUT* 

Snics  every  naturalist  agrees 

That  groves  are  nothing  else  but  trees. 

And  root-bound  trees,  like  distant  crsatoras, 

Can  only  correspond  by  letters. 

Borne  on  the  winds  which  through  us  whistle, 

Accept,  dear  sister,  this  epistle. 

And  first,  as  to  their  town  relatkms 
The  ladies  send  to  know  the  foiliions. 
Would  I,  in  something  belter  spellnig, 
Inquire  how  things  go  on  at  Hati«g$ 
For  here,  for  all  my  master's  storming, 
I  *m  sure  we  strangiely  want  refonMhig, 
Long  have  my  lab'ring  trees  confin'd 
Such  grieft  as  almost  burst  their  rind ; 
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Bnt  you  *n  pennit  me  to  disclwe  'em. 

And  lodge  them  in  your  leafy  bosom. 
When  god«  came  down  the  wqpds  among. 

As  sweetly  chants  poetic  song, 
*  And  fttuns  and  sylvans  sporting  there 

AttunM  the  reed,  or  chas*d  the  fair. 

My  quivering  branches  lightly  fannM 

The  movemeuts  of  the  master^s  hand; 

Or  half  conceard,  and  half  betray*d, 

The  blushing,  flj^ng,  yielding  maid  $ 

Did  even  the  bliss^  Heav'n  improve, 

And  soIac*d  gods  with  earthly  love! 
But  now  the  world  is  grown  so  chaste, 

Or  else  my  master  has  no  taste, 

That,  I  *ll  be  sworn,  the  live-long  year 

We  scarcely  see  a  woman  here. 

And  what,  alas,  are  woodland  quires 

To  those  who  want  your  fierce  desires  ? 

Can  philo8(^hic  bosoms  know 

Why  myrtles  spring,  or  roses  blow, 

Why  cowslips  lift  the  velvet  bead, 

Or  woodbines  form  the  fragrant  shade? 

Even  violet  couches  only  swell 

To  gratify  his  sight  and  smell ; 

And  Milton's  universal  Pan 

Scarce  makes  him  feci  himself  a  man.     . 
And  then  he  talks  your  dull  morality 

like  some  old  heathen  man  of  quality, 

(Plato,  or  what's  his  name  who  fled 

So  nobly  at  his  army's  head,) 

For  Christian  lords  have  better  breeding 

Than  by  their  talk  to  show  their  reading ; 

And  what  their  sentiment  in  fact  is, 

That  you  may  gather  from  their  practice. 

Though  really,  if  it  were  no  worse, 

We  might  excuse  this  vain  discourse; 

Toss  high  our  heads  above  his  voioe. 

Or  stop  the  babbling  echo's  noise ; 

But  he,  I  tell  you,  has  such  fveaks. 

He  thinks  and  acts  whate'er  he  speaks. 
Or,  if  he  needs  must  preach  and  reason, 

Why  let  him  choose  a  proper  season ; 

Such  musty  morals  we  might  hear 
When  whistling  winds  have  stript  us  bare, 
As,  after  sixty,  pious  folks 

Will  on  wet  Sundays  read  good  books. 
And  I  must  own,  dear  sister  Haling, 
Tis  mine,  like  many  a  lady's  failing, 
(Whom  worried  spouse  to  town  conveys 

From  ease,  and  exercise,  and  air. 
To  sleepless  nights,  and  raking  days. 

And  joys— too  exquisite  to  bear) 
To  feel  December's  piercing  harms, 
And  every  winter  lose  my  charms. 
While  you  *  still  flourish  fresh  and  fair 
like  your  young  ladies  all  the  year. 

O  happy  groves,  who  never  feel 
The  stroke  of  winter,  or  of  steel ; 
Nor  find,  but  in  the  poet's  *  lay, 
The  race  of  leaves  like  men  decay. 
Kor  hear  th'  imperious  woodman's  call. 
Nor  see  your  sylvan  daughters  fttll. 
With  head  declin'd  attend  their  moan. 
And  echo  to  the  dying  groan. 

While  I,  attack'd  by  foes  to  rest, 
New  vistas  opening  through  my  breast, 

>  A  great  many  of  the  trees  at  HaUng  are  exotics 
and  evergreens. 
*  Homer. 


Am  daily  torn  with  wowmSs  and  flashes. 
And  see  my  oaks,  my  elms,  my  ashes. 
With  rhiming  labels  round  them  set. 
As  every  tree  were  to  be  let 
And,  when  one  pants  for  consolation. 
Am  put  in  mind  of  contemplation. 

O  friend,  instruct  me  to  endure  * 
These  mighty  ills,  or  hint  a  cure. 
Say,  might  not  marriage,  well  apply'd, 
Improve  his  taste,  correct  his  pride. 
Inform  him  books  but  make  folks  muddy, 
Confine  his  morals  to  his  study. 
Teach  him,  like  other  mortals,  here 
To  toy  and  prattle  with  his  dear; 
Avert  that  ftite  my  fear  foresees, 
And,  for  his  childi-en,  save  his  trees  ? 

Right  trusty  Wood,  if  you  approve 
The  remedy  express**!  above. 
Write  by  the  next  fair  wind  that  blows. 
And  kindly  leoommend  a  spouse. 


THE  ANSWER. 

DsAR  Grove,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons. 
Sure  I  *m  the  most  absurd  of  gardens  ! 
Such  correspondence  to  neglect — 
Lord,  how  must  all  grove-land  reflect ! 

Your  human  loiterers,  they  say. 
Can  put  ye  off  from  day  to  day 
With  post  gone  out — ^the  careless  maid 
Forgot — the  letter  was  mislaid — 
And  twenty  phrases  wrought  with  art 
To  hide  the  coldness  of  the  heart. 
But  vegetables  from  their  youth 
Were  always  taught  to  speak  the  truth. 
In  Dodonn's  vales,  on  Mona's  mountains, 
In  Jotham's  fables,  or  in  Fontaine's, 
They  talk  like  any  judge  or  bishop. 
Quite  from  the  cedar  down  to  hyssop. 
I  therefore  for  my  past  offence 
May  own,  with  sylvan  innocence, 
I  I  've  nought  but  negligence  to  plead ; 
^liich  you  il  excuse,  and  I  '11  proceed. 

You  groves  who  stand  remote  finom  towns 
(Tliough  we  are  apt  to  call  ye  clowns) 
Have  really  something  in  your  natures 
Which  makes  ye  most  diverting  creatures. 
And  then,  I  vow,  1  like  to  see 
That  primitive  simplicity; 
To  think  of  marriage  as  a  means 
T*  improve  his  taste,  and  save  your  greens- 
It  looks  so  like  that  good  old  grove 
Where  Adam  ouce  to  £ve  made  love, 
That  any  soul  alive  would  swear 
Your  trees  were  educated  there. 

Why,  child,  the  only  hope  thou  hast 
Lies  in  thy  manter's  want  of  taste ; 
For  shou'd  his  liug'ring  stay  in  London 
Improve  his  taste,  you  must  be  undone ; 
Your  trees  would  presently  lie  flat. 
And  the  high  mode  of  one  green  plat 
Riin  through  his  worship's  whole  estate. 

Besides,  you  rustics  fill  your  fancies 
With  Ovid,  and  his  strange  romances. 
Why  now  you  think,  in  days  like  ours. 
That  love  must  still  inhabit  bowers. 
And  goddesses,  as  just  rewards 
For  hymns  of  piwse,  grow  fond  of  bards, 
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And  ily  to  orer-arching  woods 
And  flovery  banks,  and  crystal  floods, 
Becaase  such  things,  forsooth  were  wanted 
When  your  great  grandmothers  were  planted. 
The  case,  my  dear,  is  alterM  quite. 
Not  that  we  're  chaste,  but  more  polite; 
Your  shepherdesses  sought  such  places, 
like  simple  girls  to  hide  their  fiices; 
But  our  bright  maids  disdain  the  thought. 
They  know  hypocrisy's  a  fault. 
And  never  b^r  by  their  consent 
The  shame  of  seeming  innocent. 

But  I  forget,  you  We  just  got  down 
A  mistress,  as  you  wish'd,  from  town. 
I  don't  know  what  you  '11  say  at  Homely, 
We  really  think  the  woman  comely; 
Has  some  good  qualities  beside. 
They  say,  but  she  *&  as  yet  a  bride; 
One  can*t  trust  every  report — 
Not  we  I  mean  who  live  near  court; 
A  lie  perhaps  in  Derbyshire 
May  be  as  strange  as  truth  is  here. 
Our  ladies,  and  all  their  relations. 
Are  vastly  full  of  commendations ; 

As  for  Miss 's  part,  she  swears, 

— I  ask  her  pardon — she  avers 
That  never  in  her  life  time  yet 
She  saw  a  woman  more  complete ; 
And  wishes  trees  could  tramp  the  plain, 
like  Bimfaam  wood  to  Dunsinane, 
So  might  or  you  or  I  remove. 
And  Romely  join  to  Haling  grove. 

O  could  her  wish  but  alter  fate 
And  kindly  place  us  teie  a  lite, 
How  sweeUy  might  from  every  walk 
My  echoes  to  your  echoes  talk ! 
But  since,  as  justly  you  observe. 
By  Nature's  laws,  which  never  swerve. 
We  're  bound  from  gaddmg,  tree  by  tree^ 
Both  us  and  our  posterity. 
Let  each,  content  with  her  own  opunty, 
£*en  make  the  best  of  Nature's  bounty. 
Calmly  enjoy  the  present  bliss. 
Nor  in  what  might  he  lose  what  is» 

Believe  me,  dear,  beyond  expressing 
We  're  happy,  if  we  knew  the  blessing* 
Our  roasters,  all  the  world  allow. 
Are  honest  men  as  times  go  now ; 
They  neither  wench,  nor  drink,  nor  game, 
Nor  bum  with  zeal  or  party  flame. 
From  whence,  excepting  adverse  fotes. 
We  may  conclude  that  their  estates 
Will  probably  increase,  and  we 
Shall  stand  another  century. 

Then  never  mind  a  tree  or  two 
Cut  down  perhaps  to  ope  a  view. 
Nor  he  of  uail'd  up  vene  asham'd. 
You  '11  live  to  see  the  poet  damn'd. 
I  envy  not,  I  swear  and  vow. 
The  temples,  or  the  shades  of  Stow;  ' 
Nor  Java's  groves,  whose  arms  display 
Their  blossoms  to  the  rising  day ; 
Nor  Chili's  woods,  whose  fruitage  gleams 
Roddy  beneath  his  setting  beams; 
Nor  Tencrifib's  forests  shaggy; 
Nor  China's  varying  Sharawaggi; 
Nor  all  that  has' been  sung  or  said 
Of  Pindos,  or  of  Windsor  shade. 

Contentment  is  the  chemic  power 
Which  makes  trees  bloom  in  half  an  hoar, 


And  foster  plants  substantial  joy. 
Than  axe  or  hatchet  can  destroy." 
O,  gain  but  that,  and  you  '11  perceive 
Your  fears  all  fade,  your  hopes  revive. 
In  winter  calm  contentment's  voice 
Shall  make,  like  mine,  your  trees  rejoice; 
Across  dead  boughs  a  verdure  fling. 
And  bless  you  with  eternal  spring. 


THE  ENTHUSIAST. 

OvcB,  I  remember  well  the  day, 
Twas  ere  the  blooming  sweets  of  May 

Had  lost  their  freshest  hues, 
When  every  flower  on  every  hill. 
In  every  vflje,  had  drank  its  fill 

Of  sun-shine,  and  of  dews. 

Twas  that  sweet  season's  loveliest  prime 
When  Spring  gives  up  the  reins  of  time 

To  Summer's  glowing  hand, 
And  doubting  mortals  hardly  know 
By  whose  command  the  breezes  blow 

Which  fan  the  smiling  land. 

*Twas  then  beside  a  green-wood  shade 
Which  cloth'd  a  lawn's  aspiring  head 

I  wove  my  devious  way. 
With  loitering  steps,  regardless  where, 
So  9$Si,  so  genial  was  the  air. 

So  wond'rous  bright  the  day. 

And  now  my  eyes  with  transport  rove 
O'er  all  the  blue  expanse  above. 

Unbroken  by  a  cloud  1 
And  now  beneath  delighted  pass, 
Where  winding  through  the  deep-green  grass 

A  full-brim'd  river  flow'd. 

I  stop,  I  gaze;  in  accents  mde 
To  thee,  serenest  Solitude, 

Bursts  forth  th'  unbidden  lay; 
Begone,  vile  world;  the  learn'd,  the  wise. 
The  great,  the  busy,  I  despise; 

And  pity  ev'n  the  gay. 

« 

These,  these,  are  joys  alone,  I  cry; 
Tis  here,  divine  Philosophy, 

Thou  deign'st  to  fix  thy  throne ! 
Here  Contemplation  points  the  road 
Through  Nature's  charms  to  Nature's  God! 

These,  these,  are  jo3rs  alone! 

Adieu,  ye  vain  low-thoughted  cares. 
Ye  human  hopes,  and  human  fears. 

Ye  pleasures,  and  ye  pains !— 
While  thus  I  qpake,  o'er  all  my  soul 
A  philosophic  calmness  stole, 

A  Stoic  stillness  reigns. 

The  tyrant  passions  all  subside, 
Fear,  anger,  pity,  shame,  and  pride, 

No  more  my  bosom  move;, 
Yet  still  I  felt,  or  seem'd  to  feel 
A  kind  of  visionary  zeal 

Of  universal  love. 


«» 
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When  lot  a  vwi^  1  a  rpiea  I 
'Twas  reason  whisper*<l  in  my  ear 

These  mooHoiy  strahis : 
**  What  mean'st  thou,  man  ?  would'st  thoii  vulNod 
The  ties  which  constiliite  thy  kind, 

The  plsasoret  and  the  paiw  ? 

"  The  same  Almighty  P0wer  unseen. 
Who  spreads  the  gay  or  solemn  scene 

To  contemplation's  eye,  , 

Fiz'd  every  movement  of  the  soal. 
Taught  every  wish  its  destinM  goal, 

And  quickenM  every  joy. 

**  He  hids  the  tyrant  passions  rage. 
He  bids  them  war  eternal  waga. 

And  combat  each  hii  foe> 
Till  from  dissentions  eoncords  ri^e, 
And  beauties  from  deformities, 

And  happiness  from  woe^ 

**  Art  thou  not  man  ?  and  dar*st  thou  find 
A  bliss  which  leans  not  to  mankind  ? 

Presumptuous  thought,  and  vain  *. 
Each  bliss  unshar'd  is  unenjoy'd, 
Each  power  is  weakf  unleps  employ*d 

Some  social  goi*!  to  gain. 

"  Shall  light,  and  shade,  and  warmth,  and  air^ 
With  those  exalted  joys  compare 

Which  active  virtue  feels. 
When  on  she  drags,  as  lawful  prise. 
Contempt,  and  indolence,  and  vice. 

At  her  triumphant  wheels.  * 

*'  As  rest  to  labour  sUll  succeeds. 
To  man.  while  virtua's  glorious  deeds 

Employ  his  toifsome  day, 
This  fair  variety  of  things 
Are  merely  life*s  refreshing  springs 

To  soothe  him  on  hit  way. 

.«  Enthusiast,  go,  unstring  the  lyre; 
In  vain  thou  siug>st,  if  none  admire. 

How  sweet  soe*er  the  strain. 
And  is  not  thy  o'erfiownig  mind* 
Unless  thou  miyeit  with  thy  kind> 

fienevolent  in  vain  9 

"  Enthusiast,  go;  try  every  sense : 
If  not  thy  bliss,  thy  epcoellenoa 

Thou  yet  hast  leam'd  to  scan. 
At  least  thy  waists,  thy  weakness  ksQw; 
And  see  them  all  upiting  show 

That  man  vw  made  fv  man." 


TBE  YOUTH  AND  THE  PMUPSOPHEJL 

A  FA9I'E< 

A  OiacuN  Youth,  of  taleale  rare* 
Whom  Plato*B  philosophic  care 
Had  form'd  for  virtqe'^s  qahder  vteer. 
By  precept  and  examikte  too^ 
Would  often  boast  his  matchless  skill. 
To  curb  the  steed,  and  guide  the  wheel, 
And  as  he  passM  the  gazing  throng* 
With  graceful  ease,  and  smacVd  the  theng* 


The  idiot  wonder  they  aapressM 

Was  praise  and  transport  to  his  breast. 

At  leegth,  quite  vain,  be  needs  would  shew 
His  master  what  his  art  could  do ; 
And  bade  his  slaves  the  chariot  lead 
To  Acaderatu*  sacred  shade. 
The  trembling  grove  confessM  its  fright. 
The  Wood-nymphs  startled  at  the  sight. 
The  Muses  drop  the  leanied  \jTe, 
And  to  their  inmost  shades  retire ! 

Howe'er,  the  youth  with  forward  air 
Bows  to  the  sage,  and  momits  the  car. 
The  lash  resounds,  the  ceuners  spring. 
Hie  chariot  marks  the  rolling  ring» 
And  gathering  crowds,  with  ea^per  eyes. 
And  shouts,  pursue  him  as  he  flies. 

Triumphant  to  the  goal  retun'd* 
With  nobler  thirst  his  bosom  bumM ; 
And  now  along  th'  indented  plain. 
The  self-same  track  he  marks  again ; 
Pursues  with  care  the  nice  dengn» 
Nor  ev^r  deviates  from  the  line. 

Amazement  seia'd  the  circling  cro#d  ^ 
The  youths  with  emulation  glowed, 
Evn  bearded  sages  hail'd  the  boy, 
And  all,  but  Plato,  gaz'd  with  joy. 
For  be,  deep-judging  sage,  beheld 
With  pain  the  triumphs  of  the  field ; 
And  when  the  charioteer  drew  nigh. 
And,  flushed  with  hope,  had  caught  his  eye : 

Alas  !  unhappy  youth,"  be  cry*d, 

Expect  no  praise  from  me;*'  (and  sigh'd) 

With  indignation  1  survey 
Such  skill  and  judgment  thrown  away. 
The  time  profusely  squander'd  thefe 
On  vulgar  arts  beneath  thy  care. 
If  well  employed,  at  leas  expense. 
Had  taught  thee  honour,  virtue,  sense. 
And  rais'd  thee  from  a  coachman's  fate 
To  govern  men,  and  guide  the  state." 


«« 


<( 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN, 

ON  HIS  PITCHING  A  TENT  IN  HIS  GAKDEN. 

Ah  !  friend,  forbear,  nor  fright  the  fields 
With  hostile  scenes  of  imag'd  war ; 

Content  still  roves  the  blooming  wilds, 
And  ftsarless  ease  attends  her  there : 

Ah  1  drive  not  the  sweet  wandVer  from  her  seat. 
Nor  with  rude  arts  profane  her  latest  best  retreat. 

Are  there  not  bowers,  and  sylvan  scenes* 

By  Nature's  kind  luxuriance  wove  ? 
Has  Romely  lort  the  living  greens. 

Which  erst  adom'd  her  artless  grove? 
Where  through  each  hallow'd  haunt  the  poets 
strayed. 
And  met  the  willing  Muse,  and  pec^led  every  shade. 

But  now  no  bards  thy  woods  among 
Shall  wait  th*  inspiring  Muse's  call ; 

For  though  to  mirth  and  festal  song 
Thy  choice  devotes  the' woven  i^l. 

Yet  what  avails  that  all  be  peace  within. 
If  horroars  guard  the  gate,  and  scare  us  frmn  tb? 


THE  LARK...TO  THE  HONOURABLE  CHARLES  TOWNSEND.       «1 


Tk  tra%  of  oUI  fSie  ftttriaidk  spread 

His  hsppie*  tanti  whiclk  knew  not  war, 
And  cbaog'd  at  will  the  trampled  mead 

For  ftertier  greana  and  purer  «r : 
Bat  long  bai  mati  forgot  such  simple  wayi ; 
TVoth  VDMUpoctiag  ham !— the  di«am  of  anoitet 
days. 

EvHi  he,  cut  off  from  bmum  kind> 

(Tliy  neighbooring  wretch)  the  child  of  care, 
Vfia,  to  his  native  mmee  coniki'd, 

Nor  seea  the  Sun,  nor  hreaChas  the  akr,  [womb 
Bat 'midst  the  damps  and  darimess  of  Earth's 
Draga  oot  laborioas  life,  and  scarcdy  dfoads  the 
tomb^ 

Ev*n  he,  should  some  indulgent  chance 

TVanaport  him  to  thy  sylvan  reign, 
Wonld  ^e  the  floating  veil  askance, 

And  hiide  hifm  in  his  eaves  agam. 
While  dire  ptnesage  in  every  breeae  that  blows 
Hoars  ahiieka,  and  clashing  arms,  and  all  Germa- 
nia's 


And,  doubt  not,  thy  pirated  taste 
A  sudden  vengeance  shall  pursue; 

Each  fairy  Ibnn  we  wUlom  traced 
Along  the  mom  or  evening  dew. 

Nymph,  Satyr,  Paon,  shall  vindieaCe  their  gtove, 
Bokh'd  of  its  gennine  charms,  and  hospitable  Jo^Wh 

I  see,  all  arm'd  with  dews  unblest. 

Keen  frosts^  and  noleoine  vapoum  diw. 
Already,  ftom  the  bleatk  north-eaat. 
The  OenSns  of  the  wood  appeof  ! 
•—Far  other  oAee  enoe  his  prime  dettgliiv 
To  mme  Ihy  sapTmpr  tall,  and  heal  me  harms  of 
aight. 

With  ringlets  quaint  to  euA  thy  diadi^ 

To  bid  the  instict  tribes  retfre, 
T»  goaid  thy  wnlks,  and  not  invade-** 
O  wberaibre  then  provohe  his  ire^ 

!  with  prayers,  with  feaie,  hia  m|^f«pel, 
yet  the  ved'ning  sfaaota  with  eittwyo*blos- 
ooms  swell. 

Too  late  thou  'H  weep^  when  MighiU  deftmn 

The  fhiieit  produce  of  the  year ; 
Too  late  thou  'It  weep,  when  every  ilorm 

aball  lamHy  thunder  in  thy  eai^ 
**  Thns,  thuisthvgrectt4iair*d  deitiee  maSntain 

vighti,   and  Nattte^  injni'd 
reign  " 


» 


TEt£  LAJUC. 
A  nurtt: 

TO  TNB  Bivntim  MU  •-— «^ 

Sa  how  the  Lark,  the  bird  of  day, 
Springs  fkom  the  earth,  and  wings  her  way  1 
T6  Heave's  hij^fa  vault  her  coarse  she  heiid% 
And  sweetly  sings  as  she  ascends. 
Bat  when,  contented  with  her  height. 
She  ehnts  her  wings,  and  ebecka  her  flighty 
No  more  she  chanCi  the  melting  straiOf 
Btttimks  m  silence  to  the  piahL 


This  you  ebBerv*d,  and  ash'd  from  me. 
My  gentle  friend,  a  simile 
So  take  in  homely  verse,  but  true^ 
Instead  of  one  the  foHowing  two. 

That  larka  are  poela*  birds,  is  known^ 
So  mofee  the  ease  the  poet*s  own. 
And  see  him  first  from  fields  arise 
And  pastoral  is— rnf,  to  Csslia^s  eyes. 
From  thence  the  hold  adventurer  springp 
To  vaoked  foofr,  and  courts,  and  kings. 
Till  baehig  crown'd  bis  soaring  hiya 
With  something  more  than  emipty  pmise  ; 
And;  like  his  readen,  leame  aright 
To  mingle  profit  with  delight ; 
He  reads  the  news,  he  takes  the  air. 
Or  slambeie  In  his  elbow  chair. 

Or  lay  aside  for  once  grimace, 
And  makeit,  yonis,  the  parsoi^s  ease  ; 
MHio,  leaving  curates  humble  rool^ 
Looks,  down  on  crape,  and  sita  akMf. 
Tho^  no  vain  wish  his  breast  enthral 
To  swell  in  pomp  pontifical. 
But  pore  contentment  seated  there, 
Notf  finds  a  want,  nor  feels  a  care^ 
Yet  are  there  not  to  stain  the  dotfa 
(O  may*M  thou-  live  secure  fiom  both !) 
A  city  pride,  or  country  sloth  ? 
Aadmn^nottman,  if  touched  with  ^ese. 
Resign  his  doty  for  his  ease  I 

But  I  forbear ;  for  well  I  ween 
Sueh  likeningesuit  with  other  Melii 
For  never  can  my  humble  verse 
The  caiitioas  ear  of  patKJtt'  pieitse; 
Nor  ever  can  Chy  breast  admit' 
Degrading  sloth,  or  self-conceit. 

Then  let  the  birds  or  ring  or  ily, 
As  Hector  si^  and  what  care  I  ? 
Thfff  holt' not  me,  nor  eke  my 
Since,  whatsoe'er  the  Fates  intend. 
Nor  he  can  sink,  nor  I  aseeadk- 


TO  THt 

HQNOURABLE  CHAICLB8  tOWN^NlK 

O  CfTARute,  in  absence  hear  9  friend  complldn, 
Whoknows  thou  lov'sthimwheresoe^  hegoe^ 

Yet  feels  uneasy  stEUts  of  idlte  pain. 
And  often  would  be- told  the  thing^  hekttowftr 

Why  then,  thou  loiterer,  fleets  the  silent  year. 
How  dar'st  thou  give  a  friend  unneoestary  fear? 

We  ave  not  now  betide  that  osier'd  tti^eam. 
Where  ent  we  wandeWd,  thoughtless  of  the 

We  do  not  now  of  distant  ages  dream,      [way  ; 
And  cheat  in  converse  half  the  lingHittg  day ; 

No  fencied  heroes  rise  at  our  command. 
And  no  Timoleon  weeps,  and  bleeds  no  ThcbiHl  band: 

Yet  why  oomplaitt  ?  thou  feel*st  no  want  like 
these. 
From  me,  *tis  trne,  but  me  alMe  debated. 
Thou  still  in  Granta't  shades  enjoy'st  at  ease 
The  books  we  reverenc'd,  and  the  friends  we 
shar'd ; 
Nor  see'kt  without  sueh  aids  the  day  declhie. 
Nor  think  how  much  their  loss  has  added  wei^  to 
thine. 
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Truth's  genuine  voice,  the  freely-opening  mind, 
Are  thine,  are  friendibip*8  and  retirement's  lot ; 

To  conversation  is  the  world  confiu'd. 

Friends  of  an  hour,  who  please  and  are  forgot; 

And  interest  stains,  and  vanity  controls, 
The  pure  unsullied  thoughts,  and  sallies  of  our  souls. 

0  I  remember,  and  with  pride  repeat, 

The  rapid  progress  which  our  friendship  knew ! 
Even  at  the  first  with  willing  minds  we  met; 

And  ere  the  root  was  fix'd,  the  branches,  grew. 
Tn  vain  had  fortune  plac'd  her  wea^  barrier : 
Clear  was  thy  breast  finom  pride,  and  mine  from 
servile  fear. 

1  saw  thee  gen'rous,  and  with  joy  can  say 

My  education  rose  above  my  birth. 
Thanks  to  those  parent  shades,  on  whose  cold  clay 

Fall  fast  my  tears,  and  lightly  lie  the  earth  1 
To  them  I  owe  whatever  I  dare  pretend   [friend. 
Thou  saw'st  with  partial  eyes,  and  bade  meeall  thee 

Let  otheiv  meanly  heap  the  treasured  store. 

And  awkward  fondness  cares  on  cares  employ 
To  leave  a  race  more  exquisitely  poor, 

Pbssess'd  of  riches  which  they  ne'er  enjoy ; 
He 's  only  kind  who  takes  the  nobler  way 
T  wibind  the  springs  of  thought,  and  give  them 
power  to  play. 

His  heirs  shall  bless  him,  and  look  down  with 
scorn 
On  all  that  titles,  birth,  or  wealth  afibrd; 
JLords  of  themselves,  thank  Heaven  that  they 
were  bom 
Above  the  sordid  miser's  glittering  hoard, 
Above  the  servile  grandeur  of  a  throne,     [o?m. 
For  they  are  Nature's  heirs,  and  all  her  works  their 


TO  THE  (AME. 

on  TBI  Dliklll  OF  A  RELATION. 

O  Charles,  'tis  now  the  tender,  trying  time. 
The  hour  of  friendship,  the  sad  moment,  when 

You  must  awhile  indulge  a  virtuous  crime, 
And  hide  your  own  to  ease  another's  pain. 

The  mournful  tribute  Nature  claims  forego. 
To  calm  a  softer  breast,  and  win  it  from  its  woe. 

Yet  think  not  consolation,  vunly  drest 

In  TuUy's  language,  and  the  learned  pride 
Of  wordy  eloquence,  can  sooth  the  breast 

Of  real  grief,  or  bid  the  tear  subside, 
^The  heartfelt  tear,  which  streams  from  virtue's 
For  virtue's  noblest  proof  is  soft  humanity,     [eye ; 

Let  dull  unfeeling  pedants  talk  by  rote 

Of  Cato's  soul,  which  could  itself  subdue ; 
Or  idle  scraps  of  Stoic  fustian  quote. 

And  bravely  bear  the  pangs  they  never  knew : 
Reftn'd  ^m  men,  to  deserts  let  them  fly, 
And,  mid  their  kindred  rocks^  unpitied  live,  and  die. 

But  he,  whose  mercy  melts  in  vernal  skies. 

Whose  attribute  is  universal  love. 
Knit  man  to  man  by  Nature's  tend'rest  ties. 

And  bade  vm  soQial  joys  and  sorrows  prove ; 


Bade  us  bedew  with  tears  the  kindred  weHg 
And  for  a  brother  lost  like  sad  Maria  mouoL 

He  bids  thee  too,  in  whispers  felt  within, 

For  sure  he  finely  tunM  thy  social  soul. 
Haste  to  the  lovely  mourner,  and  restrain 

GrieTs  swelling  tides  which  in  her  bosom  roil. 
Not  by  obstructing  the  tumultuous  course. 
But  stealing  by  degrees,  and  yielding  to  its  fbrce. 

As  the  kind  parent  treats  the  wounded  child 
With  open  smiles,  and  only  weeps  by  stesilth; 

Its  wa3rward  pain  with  condescension  mild 
She  charms  to  rest,  and  cheats  it  into  health: 

So  must  we  lightly  urge  th'  afflicted  fair,  [bear. 
Piiobe  the  self-tortur'd  breast,  and  teach  it  bow  to 

Improve  each  moment  when  th'  elastic  mind, 
Tir'd  with  its  plaints,  resumes  the  bent  of  UMttb  ; 

Lead  it  to  joys,  notboistroQs,  but  refin*d,  [birth. 
Far  from  those  scenes  which  gave  its  sorrows 

Thro'  the  smooth  paths  of  fancy's  flowery  vale. 
And  the  long  devious  tracks  of  some  well-woveu  tale. 

Tho'  oft  I've  known  a  sorrow  like  to  theirs. 

In  well-Klevised  stor3|[^  painted  strong, 
Cheat  the  fond  moum^  of  their  real  cares. 
And  draw  perforce  the  list'ning  ear  along; 
Till  powerful  fiction  taught  the  tears  to  flow. 
And  more  than  half  their  grief  bewait'd  anotlier*t 
woe.  , 

But  she,  alas,  unfortunately  wise. 

Will  see  thro'  every  scheme  thy  ait  can/irarae. 
Reject  with  honest  scorn  each  mean  disguise. 

And  her  full  share  of  genuine  anguish  claim; 
Wild  as  the  winds  which  ocean's  face  defbrniy 
Or  silent  as  the  deep  ere  rolls  th'  impetuous  stonn. 


Why  had  she  talents  given  beyond  her 
Or  why  those  talents  did  her  care  impirove  ? 

Free  from  the  follies  whieh  weak  minds  perplex. 
But  most  eicpos'd  to  all  which  most  can  move. 

Great  souls  alone  are  eurs*d  with  grieTs  excess. 
That  quicker  finer  sense  of  exquisite  distress. 

Yet  shall  that  power  beyond  her  sex,  at  last. 

Not  giv'n  in  vain,  o'er  grief  itself  prevail. 
Stop  those  heart-bursting  groans  which  heave  so 
fast.   . 
And  reason  triumph  where  thy  couasela  Csil ; 
Save  when  some  well-known  object  ever  dear 
Recalls  th'  untutor'd  sigb»  or  sudden-atarting  tear.' 

Such  tender  tribute  to  departed  friends 

Thro'  life  alas  most  sad  remembrance  pay ; 
And  such,  O  Charles,  when  kinder  fate  extends 

Thy  stronger  thread  beyond  my  fatal  day. 
Such  shall  I  hope  from  thee,  till  thou  resign 
Hiat  last  sure  pledge  of  love  to  aome  poor  friend 
of  thine. 


TO  MR,  GARRICK. 


On  old  Parnassus,  t'other  day, 
The  Muses  met  to  sing  and  play; 
Apart  froni  all  the  rest  were  seen 
The  tragic  and  the  comic  queen, 


TO  Mil.  GARftIC!K...SATURE  TO  DR.  HOADLY/ 
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£ngag*d,  perhaps  in  deep  debate 
Od  Rich's,  or  on  Fleetwood's  fate. 
When,  OD  a  sudden,  news  was  brought 
That  Garrick  had  the  patent  got. 
And  both  their  ladyships  again 
Might  now  return  to  Drury-lane. 
They  bow*d,  they  simper'd,  and  agreed. 
They  wish'd  the  project  might  succeed, 
Twas  very  possible ;  the  case 
Was  likely  too,  and  had  a  face— • 
"  A  face !"  Thalia  tiU'ring  cry'd, 
And  could  her  joy  no  longer  hide ; 
'*  Why,  sister,  all  the  world  mu«t  see 
How  much  this  makes  for  you  and  me : 
No  longer  now  shall  we  expose 
Our  unbought  goods  to  empty  rows. 
Or  meanly  be  ^lig*d  to  court 
Fran  fbtcign  aid  a  weak  support ; 
No  more  the  poor  polluted  scene 
Shall  teem  with  births  of  Harlequin  ? 
Or  vindicated  stage  shall  feel 
The  insults  of  the  dancer's  beet 
Such  idle  trash  we*U  kin^y  spare 
To  operas  now — ^they'll  want  them  there  9 
For  Sadler's- Wells,  they  say,  this  year 
Has  quite  outdone  their  engineer." 

<*  Pugh,  you  're  a  wag,"  the  buskin'd  pmdc 
Reply'd,  and  smil'd  ;  '«  beside  'tis  rude 
To  laugh  at  foreigners,  you  know. 
And  triumph  o'er  a  vanquish'd  foe  : 
For  my  part,  I  shall  be  content 
If  things  succeed  as  they  are  meant ; 
And  should  not  be  displeas'd  to  find 
Some  changes  of  the  tragic  kind. 
And  say,  Tbalia,  mayn't  we  hope 
The  scale  will  take  a  larger  scope  ? 
Shall  he,  whose  all-expressive  powers 
Can  reach  the  heights  which  Shakspeare  soars, 
Descend  to  touch  an  humbler  key. 
And  tickle  ears  with  poetry ; 
Where  every  tear  is  taught  to  flow 
Thro*  many  a  linens  metodious  woe, 
And  heart-felt  pangs  of  deep  distress 
Are  fritter'd  into  similies  ? 
— ^  tlion,  whom  Nature  taught  the  art 
To  pieroe,  to  cleave,  to  tear  the  heart, 
Whatever  name^dight  thy  ear, 
Othello,  Richard,  Hamlet,  Lear, 
O  undertake  my  just  defence. 
And  banish  all  but  Nature  hence  ! 
See^  to  thy  aid  with  streaming  eyes 
The  fair  afflicted  Constance  ■  flies ; 
Now  wild  as  winds  in  madness  tears 
Her  heaving  breasts,  and  scattered  hairs ', 
Or  low  on  earth  disdains  relief. 
With  all  the  conscious  pride  of  grief. 
My  Pritchard  too  in  Hamlet's  queen"—* 
The  goddess  of  the  qwrtive  vein 
Here  stopp'd  her  short,  and  with  a  sneer, 
*<  My  Pritchard,  if  you  please,  my  dear  ! 
Her  tragic  merit  I  xroofos. 
But  tarely  mine's  her  proper  dress ; 
Behold  her  there  with  native  ease 
And  native  spirit,  born  to  please ; 
With  all  Maria's  chaims  engage^ 
Or  Bfilwood's  aits,  or  Touchwood's  rage, 

'  Mrs.  Gbber,  in  the  character  of  Lady  Conitaiiee, 
in  Shakespear's  King  John. 


Thro'  every  foible  trace  the  fair. 
Or  leave  the  town,  and  toilet's  care^ 
To  chant  in  forests  unconfln'd 
The  wilder  notes  of  Rosalind. 

"  O  thou,  where'er  thou  fix  thy  praise. 
Brute,  Drugger,  Fribble,  Ranger,  Bays  ? 
O  join  with  her  in  my  behalf, 
And  teach  an  audience  when  to  laugh. 
So  shall  buffoons  with  shame  repair 
To  draw  in  fools  at  Smithfield  fair. 
And  real  humour  clntrm  the  age. 
Though  Falstaff  *  should  forsake  the  stage. 

She  spoke.     Melpomene  reply*d. 
And  much  was  said  on  either  side ; 
And  many  a  chief,  and  many  a  fair. 
Were  mention'd  to  their  credit  there. 
But  I'll  not  venture  to  display 
What  goddesses  think  fit  to  say. 
However,  Garrick,  this  at  least 
Appears  by  both  a  truth  confest, 
That  their  whole  fate  for  many  a  year 
But  hangs  on  your  paternal  care. 
A  nation's  taste  depends  on  jrou : 
— Perhaps  a  nation's  virtue  too. 
O  think  how  glorious  'twere  to  raise 
A  theatre  to  virtue's  praise. 
Where  no  indignant  blush  might  rise^ 
Nor  wit  be  taught  to  plead  for  vice  i 
But  every  young  attentive  ear 
Imbide  the  precepts,  living  there. 
And  every  unexperienc'd  breast 
There  feel  its  own  rude  hints  exprest. 
And,  waken'd  by  the  glowing  scene, 
Unfbld  the  worth  that  lurks  within. 

If  possible,  be  perfect  quite; 
A  few  short  rules  will  guide  you  right 
Consult  your  own  good  sense  in  all. 
Be  deaf  to  fashion's  fickle  call, 
Nor  e'er  descend  from  reason's  laws 
To  court,  what  you  command,  applause. 


NATURE  TO  DR,  HOADLY, 

ON  niB  COMEDY  OF  THB  SUSPICIOUI  HUSBAND. 

Slt  hypocrite  I  was  this  your  aim  ? 
To  borrow  Pson's  sacred  namer 
And  lurk  beneath  his  graver  mien. 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  my  reign  ? 
Did  I  for  this  applaud  your  zeisl, 
And  point  out  each  minuter  wheel. 
Which  finely  taught  the  next  to  roll. 
And  made  my  works  one  perfisct  whole  ? 
For  who,  but  I,  till  you  appear'd. 
To  model  the  dramatic  herd, 
E'er  bade  to  wondVing  ears  and  eyes* 
Such  pleasing  intricacies  rise  ? 
Where  every  part  is  nicely  true. 
Yet  touches  still  the  master  clue ; 
Each  riddle  opening  by  degrees. 
Till  all  unravels  with  such  ease. 
That  only  those  who  will  be  blind 
Can  feel  one  doubt  perplex  their  mind. 

'  Mr.  Quin,  inimitable  in  that  character,  who 
was  then  leaving  the  stage. 
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Nor  wts't  enougb,  yon  thoogtat,  to  write ; 
But  you  must  impiously  unite 
With  Garrick  too,  wlio  long  before 
Had  gtoPn  my  whole  ezpreflsive  pow'r. 
That  changeful  Frotens  of  the  stage, 
UBurps  roy  mirth,  my  grief,  my  rage ; 
And  as  bis  different  parts  incline, 
Gives  joys  or  pains,  sincere  as  mine. 

Yet  you  shall  find  (howe'er  elate 
Your  triumph  in  your  former  cheat) 
'Us  not  so  easy  to  escape 
In  Nature's^  as  in  Paeon's  shape. 
For  every  critic,  great  or  small. 
Hates  every  thing  that's  natural. 
The  beaux,  and  ladies  too  can  say, 
"  What  does  he  mean  ?  is  this  a  play  ? 
We  see  such  people  every  day." 
Kay  more,  to  chafe,  and  tease  your  spleen, 
And  teach  you  how  to  steal  again, 
My  very  fools  shall  prove  you're  bit. 
And  damn  you  for  your  want  of  wit. 


TO  RICHAItJ)  OWEN  CAMBRIDGE,  ESQ. 

DiAi  Cambridge,  teach  your  friend  the  art 

You  use  to  gain  the  Muse's  heart. 

And  make  her  so  entirely  yours, 

That  at  all  seasons,  and  all  hours. 

The  anxious  goddess  ready  stands 

To  wait  the  motion  of  jrour  hands. 

It  was  of  old  a  truth  confest 
That  poets  must  have  needful  rest. 
And  every  imp  of  Pfaesbus*  quire 
To  philoaophio  shades  retire. 
Amid  those  flowery  scenes  of  ease 
To  pick  up  sense  and  similies. 
Had  Viigil  been  from  coast  to  coast, 
like  his  .£neas,  tempest-tost. 
Or  pass'd  life's  fluctuating  dream 
Oh  Tyber's  or  on  Altncio^s  stream. 
He  might  have  been  expert  in  sailing ; 
But  Maevius  ne'er  had  fear'd  his  railings 
Kor  great  Augustus  sav'd  from  fire 
The  relics  of  a  travMing  squire. 

Had  Horace  too,  from  day  to  day, 
Run  post  upon  the  Appian  way. 
In  restless  joumies  to  and  from 
Brundisium,  Capua,  and  Rome-; 
The  bard  had  scarcely  found  a  time 
To  put  that  very  road  in  rhyme ; 
And  sav*d  great  cities  much  esqpense 
In  laboring  to  mistake  his  sense. 

Nay  he,  whose  Greek  is  out  of  date 
Since  Pope  descended  to  translate, 
Though  wand»ring  still  from  place  to  place^ 

At  least  lay  by  in  stormy  weather 
(Whate'er  Perranlt  or  Wotton  says) 

To  track  his  rhapaodies  together.         ^ 

But  you,  reversing  every  rule 
Of  ancient  or  of  modem  school, 
Kor  hurt  by  noise,  nor  cramp'd  by  rhymes. 
Can  all  things  do,  and  at  all  times. 
Your  own  Scriblerus  never  knew 
A  more  unsettM  life  than  you, 
Yet  Pope  in  Twit*nam's  peaceful  grot 
Scarce  ever  more  correctly  thought 
Id  whirligigs  it  is  oonfest 
Tbe  middle  Uiie^  a  line  of  reft ; 


And,  let  the  sides  fly  how  they  will. 
The  central  point  must  needs  stand  still. 
Perhaps  your  mind,  like  one  of  these. 
Beholds  the  tumult  round  at  ease. 
And  stands,  as  firm  as  rock  in  ocean. 
The  centre  of  perpetual  motion. 

That  Cesar  did  three  things  at  once. 
Is  known  at  school  to  every  dunce ; 
But  your  more  compreheosive  mind 
Leaves  pidling  Catsar  for  behind. 
You  spread  the  lawn,  direct  the  flood. 
Cut  vistas  through,  or  plant  a  wood, 
Build  China's  barlbi  for  Severn's  stream, 
Or  form  new  plans  for  epic  fame. 
And  then,  in  spite  of  wind  or  weather, 
You  read,  row,  ride,  and  write  together. 

But  'tis  not  your  undoubted  claim 
To  naval  or  equestrian  fame. 
Your  nicer  taste,  or  quicker  parts. 
In  rural  or  mechanic  arts, 
(Though  each  alone  in  humbler  station 
Might  raise  both  wealth  and  reputation) 
It  is  not  these  that  I  would  have, 
Bear  them,  o*  God*s  name,  to  yoor  grave. 
But  'tis  that  unexhausted  vein. 
That  quick  conception  without  pain. 
That  something,  fbr  no  words  can  show  it, 
Which  without  leisure  makes  a  poet 

Sure  Nature  cast,  indulgent  dame. 
Some  strange  peculiar  in  your  frame, 
From  whose  well-lodg'd  proliflc  seeds 
This  inexpressive  power  proceeds. 

Or  does  Thalia  court  ]^our  arms 
Because  you  seem  to  slight  her  charms. 
And,  like  her  sister  females,  fly 
From  our  dull  assiduity. 
If  that's  the  case,  I'll  soon  be  free^ 
I'll  put  on  airs  as  well  an  she  ; 
And  ev'en  in  this  poetic  shade ', 
Where  erst  with  Pope  and  Gay  she  play'd, 
Ev'n  here  Fll  tell  her  to  her  Csoe 
I've  leam'd  to  scorn  a  fbro'd  embrace. 
In  short,  here  ends  her  former  reign  \ 
And  if  we  e'er  begin  agam 
It  must  be  on  another  soore— 
I'll  write  like  you,  or  write  no  more. 


2t)  mt.  MA80K, 

Bttuvs  me.  Mason,  tis  in  vam 

ITiy  fortitude  the  torreiit  braves  ; 
Thou  too  must  bear  the  ingkirious  chain; 

The  world,  the  world  will  have  its  slava. 
The  chosen  friend,  for  convene'sweet, 
The  small,  yet  elegant  retreat. 
Are  peaceful  unambitious  views 

Which  eariy  fancy  loves  to  form, 
When  aided  by  th*  ingenuous  Muse, 
She  turns  the  philosophic  page^ 
And  sees  the  wise  of  every  age 

With  Nature's  dictates 


But  ah  !  how  few  has  fortune  given 
The  choice,  taUke  or  to  refose; 

To  fewer  still  indulgent  Heav'n 
Allots  the  very  will  to  choose, 

>  Middleton  Parte,  Qxfoidshire. 
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And  why  are  yaTying  aebemes  prefer'd  } 
MaA  mixes  with  the  dommou  herd : 
By  custom  guided  to  pursue. 

Or  wealth,  or  honoars,  fiime,  or  ease^ 
What  others  wish  he  wishes  too ; 
Kor  from  his  own  peculiar  choioe, 
TEII  streiigthen'd  by  the  public  iroice, 

His  Tery  pleasures  please. 

How  oft,  beneath  some  hoaiy  shade 

Whert  Can  glides  indolently  slow, 
Hast  thou,  as  indolently  laid, 

Preler*d  to  Heaven  thy  fav*rite  vow : 
**  Here,  here  forever  let  me  stay. 
Here  calmly  loiter  life  away, 
Nor  all  those  vain  connections  know 

Which  fetter  down  the  fl^<bom  mind. 
The  slave  of  interest,  or  of  show ; 
While  yon  gay. tenant  of  the  grove. 
The  h^niier  heir  of  Nature's  love, 

Can  warble  unconfin*d." 

Yet  sure,  my  firiend,  th'  eternal  plan 

By  truth  unerring  was  design'd  j 
InfeiM  parts  were  made  for  man, 

But  man  himself  for  all  mankind. 
Then  by  th'  apparent  judge  th'  unseen ; 
Behold  how  nrtls  this  vast  machine 
To  one  great  end,  howe'er  withstood, 

Directing  its  impartial  course. 
All  labour  for  the  general  good : 
Some  stem  the  wave,  some  till  the  soil. 
By  choice  the  bold,  th'  ambitious  toil; 

The  indolent  by  force. 

That  bird,  thy  fancy  frees  from  care. 

With  many  a  fear  unknown  to  thee. 
Must  rove  to  glean  his  scanty  fare 

FhXB  field  to  field,  from  tree  to  tree, 
His  lot,  united  with  his  kind. 
Has  all  his  little  joys  coufin'd ; 
The  lover*s  and  the  parent's  ties 

Alaim  by  tunov  his  anxious  breast; 
Yet,  bound  by  fate,  by  instinct  wise, 
He  hails  with  songs  the  rising  mom. 
And,  pleas*d  with  evening's  cool  return. 

He  smgs  himself  to  rest. 

And  tell  me,  has  not  Nature  made 

Some  stated  void  for  thee  to  fill, 
Some  spring,  lome  wheel,  which  asks  thy 

To  move,  regardless  of  thy  will  ? 
Go  then,  go  feel  with  glad  surprise 
New  bliss  from  new  attentions  rise; 
Tm,  happier  in  thy  wider  sphere, 

llioo  quit  thy  darling  schemes  of  ease; 
Nay,  glowing  in  the  foU  career, 
Ev'n  wish  thy  virtuous  labours  more ; 
Nor  till  the  toilsome  day  is  o'er 

Expect  the  night  of  peace. 


TO  TOE  REVEREND  DR.  LOWTH  \ 

ON  HIS  LIPB  Of  WILLIAM  OP  WYKEHAII. 

t 

O  towra,  while  Wykeham's  various  worth  you 
And  bid  to  distant  times  his  annals  shine,  [trace, 

Indulfa  ataother  bard  of  Wykeham's  race 
In  the  fond  wish  to  add  his  name  to  thine. 

'  Aftenraid  biihop  of  bmdon. 
VOLp  XVU- 


From  the  same  fount,  with  reverence  let  me  boast. 
The  classic  streams  with  early  thirst  I  caught ; 

What  time,  they  say,  the  Muses  revel'd  most. 
When  Bigg  presided,  and  when  Burton  taught. 

But  the  same  fate,  which  led  me  to  the  spring. 
Forbad  me  further  to  pursue  the  stream : 

Perhaps  as  kindly ;  for,  as  sages  sing. 
Of  chance  and  fate  full  idly  do  we  deem. 

And  sure  in  Granta's  philosophic  shade 
Truth's  genuine  image  beam'd  upon  my  light; 

And  skiw-ey'd  reason  lent  his  sober  aid 
To  form,  deduce,  compare,  and  judge  aright. 

Yes,  ye  sweet  fields,  beside  your  oeier'd  stream 
Full  many  an  Attic  hour  my-jrouth  enjoy 'd ; 

Full  many  a  friendship  form'd,  life's  happiest  dream. 
And  ti^easur'd  many  a  bliss  which  never  cloy'd. 

Yet  may  the  pilgrim,  o'er  his  temperate  fare 
At  eve,  with  pleasing  recollecUon  say,        [bear 

T  was  the  fresh  mom  which  strung  his  nerves  to 
Hie  piercing  beam,  and  useful  toUs  of  day. 

So  let  me  still  with  filial  love  purrae 
The  nurse  and  parent  of  my  infant  thought, 

From  whence  the  colour  of  my  life  I  drew,x 
When  Bigg  presided,  and  when  Burton  taught 

O,  names  by  me  rever'd ! — ^till  memory  die. 
Till  my  deaf  ear  forget  th'  enchanting  flow 

Of  verse  harmonious,  ^all  my  mental  eye 
Trace  back  old  time,  and  teach  my  breast  to  glow. 

Peace  to  that  booDur'd  shade,  whose  mortal  frame 
Sleeps  in  the  bosom  of  its  parent  earth. 

While  his  fireed  soul,  which  boasts  celestial  fiame. 
Perhaps  now  triumphs  in  a  nobler  birth  : 

Perhaps  with  Wykeham,  from  some  blissfiil  bower, 
App'auds  thy  labours,  or  prepares  the  wreath 

For  Barton's  generous  totL — ^Th'  insatiate  power 
Extends  bis  deathful  sway  o'er  all  that  breathe; 

Nor  augbt  avails  it,  that  the  virtuous  sage 
Forms  future  bards,  or  Wy  kehams  yet  to  come ; 

Nor  aught  avails  it,  that  his  green  old  age,  [tomb: 
From  youth  well  spent,  may  seem  t'  elude  the 

For  Burton  too  must  fall.    And  o'er  his  urn, 
WhilesCienoe  hangs  her  aculptur'd  trophies  round, 

The  letter'd  tribes  of  half  an  age  shall  mourn. 
Whose  lyres  he  strtmg,  and  added  sense  to  sound. 

Nor  shall  his  candid  ear,  I  trust,  disdain 
This  artless  tribute  of  a  feeling  mind ; 

And  thou,  O  Lowth,  shalt  own  the  grateful  strain, 
Mean  though  it  flow,  was  virtuously  designed  ; 

For 't  was  thy  work  inspir'd  the  melting  mood 
To  feel,  and  pay  the  sacred  debt  I  ow'd : 

And  the  next  virtue  to  bestowing  good, 
Thon  know'st,  is  gratitude  for  good  bestow'd. 


TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  WRIGHT.    1751. 

ParniXB  tease  me  no  longer,  dear  troublesome 
On  a  subject  which  wants  not  advice :     [friend. 

You  may  make  me  unhappy,  but  never  can  mend 
Those  ills  I  have  learnt  to  despise. 

You  say  I  'm  dependent;  what  then  ? — if  I  make 
That  dependeoce  quite  easy  to  roe. 

Say  why  should  you  envy  my  lucky  mistake 
Or  why  should  I  wish  to  be  free  ? 
Q 
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Many  men  of  lesi  worth,  you  partially  ery« 

To  splendour  and  opulence  soar: 
Suppose  i  allow  it ;  yet,  pray  sir,  am  I 

Len  happy  because  tb^y  are  more  ? 


But  why  said  I  happy?  I  aim  not  at  that/ 

Mere  ease  is  my  humble  request ; 
1  wocild  neither  repine  at  a  nigganlly  fate, 

Nor  stretch  my  wings  far  from  my  nest^ 

Nor  e'er  may  my  pride  or  my  folly  reflect 
On  the  (av'rites  whom  fortune  has  made, 

Regardless  of  thousands  who  pine  with  neglect 
In  pensive  obscurity's  shade ; 

With  whom,  when  comparing  the  merit  I  boast. 
Though  rais'd  by  indulgence  to  fame, 

I  sink  in  confusion  bewildered  and  lost. 
And  wonder  1  am  what  1  am  f 

AncT  what  are  these  wonders,- these  blessmgs  refined. 
Which  splendour  and  opulence  shower  ? 

The  health  of  the  body,  and  peace  of  the  mind, 
Are  things  which  are  out  of  their  power. 

To  contentment's  calm  sunshine,  the  lot  of  the  tew. 

Can  insolent  greatness  pretoid  ? 
Or  can  it  bestow,  what  I  boast  of  in  you. 

That  blessiBg  of  blessings,  a  friend  ? 

We  may  pay  some  regard  to  the  rich  and  the  great, 
But  bo#  seldom  we  love  them  you  ktnow; 

Or  if  we  do  love  them,  it  is  nbt  their  state. 
The  tinsel  and  pkime  of  the  show. 

But  some  secret  virtues  we  find  in  the  heart 
When  the  mask  is  laid  kindly  aside. 

Which  birth  cannot  give  them,  nor  riches  impart. 
And  which  never  once  heafd  of  t&eii*  prid^. 

A  ihw  of  good  spirits  I  've  seen  with  ft  smile 
To  worth  make  a  shallow  pretence ; 

And  the  chat  of  good  breeding  with  ease,  (or  awhile, 
May  pass  for  good  nature  and  sense ; 

But  where  is  the  bosom  untainted  by  art. 
The  judgment  so  modest  and  stay'd. 

That  union  so  rare  of  the  head  and  the  heart. 
Which  fixes  the  friends  it  has  made  ? 

For  those  whom  the  great  and  the  wealthy  employ 

Their  pleasure  or  vanity's  slaves, 
Whate'er  they  can  give  I  without  them  enjoy. 

And  am  rid  of  just  so  many  knaves. 

for  the  many  whom  titles  alone  can  alluK^ 
And  the  blazon  of  ermine  and  gules, 

I  wrap  myself  round  in  my  lowness  secure. 
And  am  rid  of  just  so  many  fools.  , 

Then  why  should  I  covet  what  cannot  increase 
My  delights,  and  may  lessen  their  store; 

My  present  condition  is  quiet  and  ease. 
And  what  can  my  future  be  more  } 

Siould  Fortune  capriciously  cease  to  be  coy. 

And  in  torrents  of  plenty  descend, 
I  doubtless,  like  others,  should  clasp  her  with  joy. 

And  my  wants  and  my  wishes  extend. 

But  since 't  is  denied  me,  and  Heaven  best  kaowt 

Whether  kinder  to  grant  it  or  not. 
Say,  why  should  I  vainly  disturb  my  repose. 

And  peevishly  carp  at  my  lot? 


No ;  still  let  me  follow  sage  Horace*s  role. 
Who  tried  all  things,  and  held  fast  the  best ; 

Learn  daily  to  put  all  my  passions  to  school. 
And  keep  the  due  poise  of  my  breast. 


Thus,  firm  at  t^e  helm,  I  glide  calmly  away 
Like  the  merchant  long  us'd  to  the  deep, 

Nor  trust  foir  my  safety  on  life's  stormy  sea 
To  the  gilding  and  paiht  of  my  ship. 

Nor  yet  can  the  giants  of  honour  and  pelf 

My  want  of  ambition  deride, 
He  who  rules  his  own  bosom  is  lord  of  himself 

And  lord  of  all'  nature  beside. 


ODE  TO  THE  TIBEH 

OW  SMTSXIMG  THE  CAMPANfA  OF  ROMI,  AT  OTRtCOI.1, 

1755. 

Hail  sacred  stream,  whose  waters  volf 
Immortal  through  the  classic  pa^e ! 
To  thee  the  Muse-devoted  soul. 

Though  desthi'd  to  a  later  age 
And  less  indulgent  clime,  to  thee^ 
Nor  thga  disidain,  in  Runic  lays. 
Weak  mimic  of  true  haHBony, 

His  grateful  homage  pays. 
Far  other  strains  thine  elder  ear 
With  pleas'd  attention  wont  to  bear. 
When  he,  who  struug  the  Latiau  lyre. 
And  he,  who  led  th'  Aonian  quire 
From  Mantua*s  reedy  lakes  with  osiers  crown*dy 
Taught  Echo  from  thy  banks  with  tran^Knt  to  re- 
sound. 
Thy  banks  ? — alas !  is  this  the  boasted  scene. 
This  dreary,  wide,  uncultivated  plain. 
Where  sick'ning  Nature  wears  a  fainter  green» 
And  Desolation  spreads  her  toipid  reign  ? 
Is  this  the  scene  where  Freedom  breathed. 
Her  copious  horn  where  Plenty  wreath'd. 

And  Health  at  opening  day 
Bade  all  her  roseate  breezes  fly. 
To  wake  the  sons  of  industry. 
And  make  their  fields  more  gay? 

Where  is  the  villa's  rural  pride. 

The  swelling  dome's  imperial  gleam. 
Which  lov'd  to  grace  thy  verdant  nde. 
And  tremble  in  thy  golden  stream  ? 
Where  are  the  bold,  the  busy  throngs^ 

That  rush'd  impatient  ta  the  war. 
Or  tun'd  to  peace  triumphal  songs. 

And  hail'd  the  pasring  car? 
Along  the  solitary  rcoid', 
Th'  eternal  flint  by  consuls  trod. 
We  muse,  and  mark  the  sad  decays 
Of  mighty  works,  and  mighty  days ! 
For  these  vile  wastes,  we  cry,  had  Fate  decreed 
That  Veil's  sons  should  strive,  for  these  Camilla^ 

bleed? 
Did  here,  in  after-times  of  Roman  pride. 

The  musing  shepherd  from  Soracte^s  height 
See  towns  extend  where'er  thy  wateis  glide. 
And  temples  rise,  and  peopled  forms  unite  ? 
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They  did.    For  this  deserted  plaiq 
Tlie  bero  strove,  Dor  strove  in  vain ; 

And  here  the  shepherd  saw 
Unnumber'd  towns  and  temples  spread, 
WhOe  Rome  majestic  rear'd  her  bead. 

And  gave  the  natioos  law. 

Yes,  thou  and  Latium  once  were  gn>^at; 

And  still,  ye  first  of  human  things, 
Beyond  the  grasp  of  time  or  fate 

Her  feme  and  thine  triumphant  springs. 
What  though  the  mouldering  columns  fall. 

And  strow  the  desert  earth  beneath. 
Though  ivy  round  each  nodding  wall 

Entwine  its  fatal  wreath. 
Yet  say,  can  Rhine  or  Danube  boast 
The  numerous  glories  thou  hast  lost? 
Can  ev^n  Euphrates'  palmy  shore, 
Or  Nile,  with  all  his  mystic  lore. 
Produce  from  old  records  of  genuine  &me 
Such  heroes,  poets,  kings,  or  emulate  thy  name? 
EvYi  now  the  Muse,  the  conscious  Muse  is  here; 

FkxNB  every  ruin's  formidable  shade 
Eternal  music  breathes  on  fency's  ear. 
And  wakes  to  more  than  form  th'  illustrious  dead. 
Thy  Gsesais,  Scipios,  Catos  rise. 
The  great,  Uie  virtuous,  and  the  wise. 

In  solemn  state  advance ! 
They  fix  the  philosophic  eye, 
Or  trail  the  robe,  or  lift  on  high 
The  lightning  of  the  lance. 

But  chief  that  humbler  happier  train. 
Who  knew  those  virtues  to  reward 
Beyond  the  reach  of  chance  or  pain 
Secure,  th'  historian  and  the  bard. 
By  them  tbe'hero's  generous  rage 

Still  warm  in  youth  immortal  lives; 
And  in  their  adamantine  page 

Thy  glory  still  survives. 
Through  deep  savannahs  wild  and  vast. 
Unheard,  unknown  through  ages  past, 
Bfeneath  the  Son's  directer  beams. 
What  copious  torrents  pour  their  streams ! 
No  fiune  have  they,  no  fond  pretence  to  mourn. 
No  annals  swdl  their  pride,  or  grace  theirstoried  urn. 
While  thou,  with  Rome's  exalted  genius  join'd. 
Her  spear  yet  lifted,  and  her  corslet  brac'd, 

tell  the  waves,  canst  tell  the  passing  wind. 
Thy  wondrous  tale,  and  cheer  the  listening  waste. 
Though  fhrnn  his  caves  th'  unfeeling  North 
FDur'd  all  his  legion'd  tempests  forth. 

Yet  still  thy  laurek  bloom : 
One  deathless  glory  still  remains. 
Thy  stream  hat  roll'd  through  Latian  plains, 
/for  wash'd  the  walls  of  Rome. 
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SttSNT'and  clear,  through  yonder  peacefixl  vale, 
While  Mame's  slow  waters  weave  their  mazy  way, 

See,  to  th'  exulting  Sun,  and  fiist'ring  gale. 
What  boundlesi  treaiuits  bis  rich  banks  display ! 


Fast  by  the  stream,  and  at  the  mountain's  base. 
The  lowing  herds  through  living  pastures  rove; 

Wide  waving  harvests  crowu  the  rising  space; 
And  still  superior  nods  the  viny  grove. 

High  on  the  top,  as  guardian  of  the  scene. 
Imperial  Sylvan  spreads  his  umbrage  wide ; 

Nor  wants  there  many  a  cot,  and  spire  between. 
Or  in  the  vale,  or  on  the  mountain's  side, 

To  mark  that  man,  as  tenant  of  the  whole, 
Claims  the  just  tribute  of  his  culturing  care. 

Yet  pays  to  Heaven,  in  gratitude  of  soul. 
The  boon  which  Heaven  accepts,  of  praise  and 
prayer. 

O  dire  effects  of  war !  the  time  has  been 
When  desolation  vaunted  bero  her  reign ; 

One  ravag'd  desert  was  yon  beauteous  scene. 
And  Marne  ran  purple  to  the  frighted  Seine. 

Oft  at  his  work,  the  toilsome  day  to  cheat. 
The  swain  still  talks  of  those  disastrous  times 

When  Guise's  pride,  and  Gonde's  ill-star'd  heat. 
Taught  Christian  zeal  to  authorize  their  crimci: 

Oft  to  hu  children  sportive  on  the  grass 
Does  dreadful  tales  of  worn  traditi9n  tell. 

Oft  points  to  Epernay's  ill-fated  pass, 
Where  foree  thrice  triumph'd,  and  wherefiiron  felL 

O  dire  effects  of  war  !-*may  ever  more 
Through  this  sweet  vale  the  voice  of  discord  cease !. 

A  British  bard  to  Gallia's  fertile  shore 
Can  wish  the  blessings  of  eternal  peace. 

Yet  say,  ye  monks,  (beneath  whose  moss-grown  seat, 
Within  whose  cloister'd  cells  th'  indel^erf  Muse 

Awhile  sojourns,  for  meditation  meet. 
And  these  loose  thoughts  in  pensive  strain  pursues,) 

Avails  it  aught,  that  war's  rude  tumults  spare 
Yon  cluster'd  vineyard,  or  yon  golden  field. 

If,  nig^rds  to  yourselves,  and  fond  of  care, 
You  slight  the  joys  their  copious  treasures  yield  ? 

Avails  it  aught,  that  Nature's  liberal  hand 
With  every  blessing  grateful  man  can  know. 

Clothes  the  rich  bosom  uf  yon  smiling  land. 
The  mountain's  sloping  side,  or  pendent  brow. 

If  meagre  famine  paint  your  pallid  cheek. 
If  breakrthe  midnight  bell  your  hours  of  rest. 

If,  midst  heart-chilling  damps,  and  winter  bleak, 
You  shun  the  cheerful  bowl,  and  moderate  feast  ? 

look  forth,  and  be  oonvinc'd !  tis  Nature  pleads. 
Her  ample  volume  opens  on  your  view: 

The  simple-minded  swain,  who  running  reads. 
Feels  the  glad  truth,  woA  is  it  hid  frran  you  ? 

Look  forth,  and  be  oonvinc'd.  .  Yon  prospects  wide 
To  reason's  ear  how  forcibly  they  speak : 

Comper'd  with  those  how  dull  is  lettcr'd  pride. 
And  Austin's  babbling  eloquence  how  weak ! 

Temp'rance,  not  abstinence,  in  every  bliss  [mand. 

Is  man'fe  true  joy,  and  therefore  Heaven's  oom- 
The  wretch  who  riots  thanks  his  God  amiss ; 

Who  starves,  rejects  the  bounties  of  his  hand. 
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Mark,  while  the  Marae  is  yon  foil  channel  glides,  i  O  lost  too  soon  f — yet  why  lament  at  fate 

HrkoramnnthKie^vMiMA  itAia'MAf'M«>tt«m;iAa*irtf\iin<ii        gy  tbousands  envied,  aud  by  Heav'n  aj[^rovM? 


How  smooth  his  douise,  bowKatiire  smiles  around : 
But  should  impetuous  torrents  swell  his  tides. 
The  fairy  landscape  sinks  in  oceans  drown'd. 

Nor  less  disastronsv  should  his  thrifty  urn 
Neglected  leate  the  once  well-water'd  land, 

To  dreary  wastes  yon  paradise  would  turn. 
Polluted  ooze,  pr  heaps  of  barren  sand^        « 


ELEGY  U. 


OH  THE  M)kUSOLEUM  OF  AUfl DSTUS '• 

TO  THE  RIGHT  IIONOOHABLE  GEOftOB  BUSSY  VIUIBB8, 
VISCOUNT  VILLISRS. 

WRITTEN  AT  ROME,  1756. 

Ak»  these  mouldVing  walls,  this  maible  round. 
Where  slept  the  heroes  of  the  Julian  name, 

Say,  shall  we  linger  still  in  thought  profound, 
And  meditate  the  mournful  paths  to  iame? 

What  though  no  cypress  shades,  in  iiineral  rows. 
No  sculptured  uns,  the  last  records  of  iate. 

O'er  the  shrunk  terrace  wave  their  baleful  boughs, 
Or  breathe  in  storied  emblems  of  the  great ; 

Yet  not  with  lieedless  eye  will  we  survey 
The  scene  though  chsingM,  nor  negligently  tread ; 

These  variegated  walks,  however  gay. 
Were  once  the  silent  manmons  of  the  dead. 

In  every  shmb,  in  every  fiow*ret*s  bloom, 
That  paints  with  different  hues  yon  smiling  plain. 

Some  hero's  ashes  issue  from  the  tomb, 
And  live  a  vegetative  lifie  again. 

For  matter  dies  not^  as  the  Sages  say. 
But  shifts  to  other  forms  the  pliant  mass. 

When  the  free  spirit  quits  its  cumb'rous  clay, 
And  sees,  beneath,  the  rolling  planets  paas. 

Perhaps,  my  Villiers,  for  I  sing  to  thee. 
Perhaps,  unknowing  of  the  bloom  it  gives»  I 

In  yon  fair  scion  of  Apollo's  tree 
The  sacred  dust  of  young  Marcdlos  lives. 

Plnck  not  the  leaf— t  were  sacrilege  to  wound 
Th'  ideal  memory  of  so  sweet  a  shade ; 

In  these  sad  seats  an  early  grave  he  found. 
And  the  first  rites  to  gloomy  Dis  convey'd  K 

Witness  thou  field  of  Mars  3,  that  oft  hadst  known 
His  youthful  triumphs  in  the  mimic  war, 

Thou  heard*8t  the  heart-felt  universal  groan. 
When  o'er  thy  bosom  rolPd  the  faneral  car. 

Witness  thon  Tuscan  stream  S  where  oft  he  glow'd 
In  sportive  strugglings  with  th'  opposing  wave. 

Fast  by  the  recent  tomb  thy  waters  flow'd. 
While  wept  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the  brave. 

'  It  is  now  a  garden  belonging  to  Marchese  di 
Corre. 

*  lie  is  said  to  be  the  first  person  buried  in  this 
monument. 

*  Qnantos  ille  viram  magnam  Mavettii  ad  nrbem 
Ounpus  aget  gemitus ! 

^ Vel  quse,  Tyberine,  videbit 

Funera,  cum  tumulnm  pr^terlabere  receatem. 

Virg. 


Rare  is  the'  boon  to  those  of  longer  date 
To  live,  to  die,  admir'd,  esteem'd,  belot'd. 

Weak  are  our  judgments,  and  onr  passions  warm. 
And  slowly  dawns  the  radiant  mom  of  tratb, 

Onr  escpectations  hastily  we  form. 
And  much  we  pardon  to  ingenuous  youth. 

Too  oft  we  satiate  on  the  applause  we  pay 
To  rising  merit,  and  resnme  the  erown ; 

Full  many  a  blooming  genius  snatoh*d  away, 
Has  &ll*n  lamented,  who  had  liv'd  unknown. 

For  hard  the  task,  O  Villiers,  to  sustain 
Th'  important  burthen  of  an  early  lame; 

Each  added  day  some  added  worth  to  gain. 
Prevent  each  wish,  and  answer  every  claim. 

Be  thou  Marcellus,  with  a  length  of  days ! 

But  O  remember,  whatsoe'er  thon  ait. 
The  most  exalted  breath  of  human  praise 

To  please  indeed  must  echo  from  the  heart. 

Though  thou  be  brave,  be  virtuous,  and  be  wise^ 
By  all,  like  him,  admii'd,  esteem'd,  belov'd^ 

T  is  from  within  alone  true  fame  can  risc^ 
The  only  happy  is  the  self-approv'd. 


ELEGY  IIL 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOORABLl 
OBOS6E  8IM0N  IIARGOURT,  TISCODHT  WtnEBAM. 

warrrEN  at  roms,  1756. 

Ybs»  noble  youth,  *t  is  true ;  the  softer  arts, 
llie  sweetly-sounding  string,  and  pendrs  power. 

Have  warm'd  to  rapture  eves  heroic  hearts. 
And  taught  the  rude  to  wonder,  and  adore. 

For  Beauty  charms  us,  whether  she  appears 
In  blended  colours ;  or  to  soothing  sooad 

Attunes  her  voice;  or  foir  proportion  weaia 
In  yonder  swelling  dome's  haimonioQS  lomid. 

All,  all  she  charms;  but  not  alike  to  all 
'T  is  given  to  revel  in  her  blissful  bower  ; 

Coercive  ties,  and  reason's  powerful  call. 
Bid  some  but  taste  the  sweets,  whichaotaedevoor. 

When  Nature  govera'd,  and  when  man  was  yoang. 
Perhaps  at  will  th'  untutored  savage  rpv'd. 

Where  waters  mArmur'd,  and  where  clustera  bang. 
He  fed,  and  slept  beneath  the  shade  he  loT*d. 


But  smce  the  Sage's  more  sagacious  mind. 
By  Heaven's  pefmiaion,  or  by  Heavenis 
mand. 

To  polish'd  states  has  social  laws  assigned. 
And  general  good  on  partial  duties  plann^ 

Not  for  onnelves  onr  vagrant  steps  we  bend 
As  heedless  chance,  or  wanton  ehoice 

On  various  statione  VMioQS  tasks  altend. 
And  men  are  ^0ra  to  trifle  or  to  leifBi 
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As  ehuiU  the  woodman,  whHe  the  Dryads  weep,      I  Nor  yet  to  thee  the  babbling  Muae  tfhall  tell 
Aad  fmlling  forests  fear  th*  uplifted  blow ;  What  migbty  kings  with  all  their  legions  wrought, 

What  cities  sudIc,  andstoried  natioDs  fell. 
When  GsBsar,  Titus,  or  when  TVajan  fought. 


As  chants  the  shepherd,  while  he  tends  his  sheep, 
Or  weaves  to  pliant  forms  the  osier  bough : 


To  me  *t  is  given,  whom  Fortune  loves  to  lead 
Throogh  humbler  toils  to  Jife*s  8equester*d  bowers, 

T«  me  't  is  given  to  walce  th*  amnsivereed. 
And  soothe  with  song  the  soliUfy  hours. 

B«t  thee  superior,  soberer  toils  demand. 
Severer  paths  are  thine  of  patriot  fame ; 

fliy  birth,  thy  friends,  thy  king,  thy  native  land. 
Have  given  thee  honours,  and  have  each  their 
claim. 

Then  necve  with  fortitude  thy  feeling  breast. 
Each  wish  to  combat,  and  each  pain  to  bear; 

Spurn  with  disdain  th'  inglorious  love  of  rest. 
Nor  let  the  syren  Ease  approach  thine  ear. 

Beneath  yon  cjrpress  shade*s  eternal  green 
See  prostrate  Rome  her  wondrous  story  tell, 

Bfaik  how  she  rose  the  world's  imperial  queen. 
And  tremble  at  the  prospect  how  she  fell ! 

Hot  that  my  rigid  preeepts  would  require 
A  painful  struggling  with  each  adverse  gale^ 

Forbid  thee  listen  to  th'  enchanting  lyre. 
Or  tnr^  thy  steps  from  foncy^  flowery  vale. 

Whate*er  of  Greece  in  sculptured  brass  survives, 
Wbate'er  of  Rome  in  mouldering  arcs  remains, 

Whate'er  of  genius  on  the  canvass  lives. 
Or  flows  in  polish'd  verse,  or  airy  strains 

Be  these  thy  leisuse;  to  the  chosen  few, 
Who  dare  excel,  thy  fost'ring  aid  afibrd ; 

Their  arts,  their  mag^c  powers,  with  honours  dne 
E^lt  i  but  i0  thyself  what  they  reoG«d> 


ELEGY  IV, 

*  TO  AN  OFFICES. 

wirmii  AT  aoHB,  1756. 

FaoM  Latian  fields,  the  mansions  of  renown. 
Where  &i^d  the  warrior  god  his  ftted  seat ; 

Where  infant  heroes  leamM  the  martial  frown, 
Aad  little  hearts  for  genome  glory  beat; 

What  for  my  friend,  my  soldier,  shall  I  frame  ? 

What  nobly-gioving  verM  that  breathesiof  arms, 
To  point  his  radiant  |^th  to  deathless  fome. 

By  great  examples,  and  terrific  charms? 

Onirinus  first,  with  bold,  collected  bands, 

The  sinewy  sons  of  strength,  for  empire  strove; 

Boieath  his  prowess  bowM  th'  astonished  lands. 
And  tonples  vom  to  Mars,  and  to  Feretriaa  Jove. 

War  taught  oontempt  of  death,  contempt  of  pan^ 
And  hence  the  Fid>ii,  hence  the  Decii  come: 

War  nrg'd  the  slaughter,  though  she  wept  the  slain. 
Stem  war,  the  ragged  nurse  of  virtuous  Rome. 

But  not  from  antique  fobles  will  I  draw. 
To  fire  thy  active  soul,  a  dubi<^  aid. 

Though  now,  ev*n  now,  they  strike  with  reverent  awe, 
By  poeta  or  historians  sacred  made* 


While  o'er  yon  hill  th*  exalted  trophy '  shows 
To  what  vast  heights  of  incorrupted  praise 

Tlie  great,  the  self-ennobled  Marius  rose 
From  private  worth,  and  fortune's  private  ways. 

From  steep  Arpinnm*s  rock-invested  shade. 
From  hardy  virtue's  ^iiulative  school, 

His  daring  flight  th*  expanding  genius  mad^ 
And  by  obeying  nobly  learn'd  to  rule. 

Abash'd,  confounded,  stern  Iberia  groan'd. 
And  Aft-ic  trembled  to  her  utmost  coasts ; 

When  the  proud  land  its  destin'd  conqueror  ownM 
In  the  new  consul,  and  his  veteran  hosts. 

Yet  chieft  are  madmen,  and  ambition  weak. 
And  mean  the  joys  the  laurel'd  harvests  yield* 

If  virtue  foil.     Let  fame,  let  envy  speak 
Of  Capsa's  walls,  and  Sextia's  Watry  field. 

But  sink  for  ever,  in  oblivioo  cast. 
Dishonest  triumphs,  and  ignoble  spoils. 

Biintumx's  Marsh  sevarely  paid  at  last 
The  guilty  glories  gain'd  in  civil  broils. 

Ner  yet  his  vain  contempt  the  Muse  shall  praife 
For  scenes  of  polish'd  life,  and  letter'd  worth; 

The  steel-rib'd  warrior  wants  not  envy's  wajrs 
To  darken  theirs,  or  call  his  merits  forth : 

Witness  yon  Cimbriaa  trophies! — ^Marius,  there 

Thy  ample  pinion  found  a  space  to  fly. 
As  the  plum'd  eagle  soaring  sails  in  ^jJ, 

In  upper  air,  SJid  scorns  a  middle  sky. 

*. 

Thence  too  thy  country  ckim'd  thee  for  her  owii, 
And  bade  the  sculptor's  toil  thy.acts  adorn. 

To  teach  in  characters  of  living  stone 
Eternal  lessons  to  the  youth  unborn. 

For  wisely  Rome  her  wariike  sons  rewards 
With  the  sweet  labours  of  her  artists'  hands^ 

He  wakes  her  graces,  who  her  eoipiro  guards* 
And  both  Minarvas  join  in  willing  bands. 

O  why,  Britannia,  why  ontrophied  pass 
The  patriot  deeds  thj^'godlike  sons  display. 

Why  breathes  on  high  no  monumental  brass, 
Why  swells  no  are  to  grace  Culloden's  day  ? 

Wait  we  till  foithless  France  submissive  bow 
Boieath  that  heroVi  delegated  spear. 

Whose  lightning  smote  robelljou's  haughty  brow. 
And  scatter'd  her  vile  rout  with  horrour  in  the 
rear? 

O  land  of  freedom,  land  of  arts,  .assume 
.  That  graceful  dignity  thy  merits  claim; 
Exalt  thy  heroes  like  imperial  Rome^ 
And  build  their  virtues  on  their  love  of  fiune. 


'  Hw  trophies  of  Marius,  now  erected  before  the 
Capitol. 
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ELEGY  V. 

'  TO  A  FRIEND  SICK. 

WBnTEM  AT  ROME,  1756. 

*T  wAf)  in  this  isle^  O  Wright,  indulge  my  1«y, 
Whose  naval  form  divides  the  Tuscan  flood, 

In  the  bright  dawn  of  her  illustrious  day 
Rome  &x*d  her  temple  to  the  healing  god. 

Here  stood  his  altars,  here  his  arm  be  bared. 
And  round  his  mjrstic  staff  the  serpent  twin'd. 

Through  crowded  portalshymns  of  praisewere heard, 
And  victims  bled,  and  sacred  seers  divin'd. 

On  every  breathing  wall,  on  every  round 
Of  column,  swelliqg  with  proportion'd  grace. 

Its  stated  seat  some  votive  tablet  found, 
And  storied  wonders  dignified  the  place. 

Oft  from  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose. 

And  the  cool  stillness  of  the  nights  deep  shade. 

To  light  and  health  th'  exulting  votarist  rose. 
While  fiuicy  work'd  with  med'cine's  powerful  aid. 

Oft  in  his  dreams,  (no  longer  clogg'd  with  fears 
Of  some  broad  torrent,  or  some  headlong  steep, 

Witli  each  dire  form  imagination  wears 
When  harassM  nature  sinks  in  turbid  sleep) 

Oft  in  his  dreams  he  saw  diffusive  day 
Through  bursting  glooms  its  cheerfol  beams  ex- 

On  billowy  clouds  saw  sportive  genii  play,     [tend. 
And  bright  Hygeta  from  her  Heaven  descend. 

What  marvel  then,  that  man's  overflowing  mind 
Should  wreath-bound  columns  raise,  ahd  altars' 
foir, 

And  grateful  offerings  pay,  to  powers  so  kind. 
Though  fancy-form'd,  and  creaturp^  of  the  air? 

Who  that  has  writh'd  beneath  the  scourge  of  pain, 
Or  felt  the  burthen'd  languor  of  disease, 

But  would  with  joy  the  slightest  respite  gain,   . 
And  idolize  the  hand  which  lent  him  ease  ? 

To  thee,  my  friend,  unwillingly  to  thee. 

For  truths  like  these,  the  anxious  Muse  appeals. 

Can  memory  answer  ftt>m  affliction  free. 
Or  speaks  the  sufferer  what,  I  fear,  he  feels  ? 

Ko,  let  me  hope  ere  this  in  Homely  grove 
Hygeia  reyels  with  the  blooming  Spring, 

Ere  this  the  vocal  seats  the  Muses  love 
With  hymns  of  praise,  like  Pseon's  temple,  ring. 

It  was  not  written  in  the  book  of  Fate 

That,  wand'ring  far  from  Albion^  sea-girt  plain, 
Thy  distant  friend  should  mourn  thy  shorter  date. 

And  tell  to  alien  woods  and  streaftis  his  pain. 

It  was  not  written.    Many  a  year  shall  roll, 
If  anght  tb'  inspiring  Muse  aright  presage. 

Of  blameless  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  friendship  well  matur'*d  from  youth  to  ag^ 


^  The  Insula  Tiberina,  where  there  ^re  still  some 
small  remains  of  the  famous  temple  of  ^sculapius. 


ELEGY  Vr. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  SANDBRSOIT. 

warrrsH  at  romb,  1756. 

Bbhold,  my  friend,  to  this  small  orb  7  oonfin'dy 
The  genuine  features  of  Aurelius'  face; 

The  father,  friend,  and  lover  of  his  kind. 
Shrunk  to  a  narrow  coin's  contracted  space. 

Not  so  his  fame ;  for  erst  did  Heaven  ordain 
While  seas  should  waft  us,  and  while  suns  should 
warm, 

On  tongues  of  men,  the  friend  of  man.  should  nagn^ 
And  in  the  arts  he  lov'd  the  patron  charm. 

Oft  as  amidst  the  mould'ring  spoils  of  age. 
His  moss-grown  monuments  my  steps  pursue; 

Oft  as  my  eye  revolves  th*  historic  page. 
Where  pass  his  generous  acts  in  fiur  review. 

Imagination  grasps  at  mighty  things. 

Which  men,  which  aqgels,  might  with  rapture  see; 
Then  turns  to  humbler  scenes  its  safer  wings. 

And,  blush  not  while  I  speak  it,  thinks  on  thee. 

With  all  that  firm  benevolence  of  mind 
Which  pities  while  it  blames  th'  unfeeling  vain* 

With  all  that  active  zeal  to  serve  mankind. 
That  tender  suffering  for  another's  pain. 

Why  wert  not  thou  to  thrones  imperial  nus*d  ? 

IKd  heedless  Fortune  slumber  at  thy  birth^ 
Or  on  thy  virtues  with  indulgence  gaz*d. 

And  gave  her  grapdcurs  to  her  sons  of  Eftft^  } 

Happy  for  thee,  whose  less  distinguished  sphere  . 

Now  cheers  in  private  the  delighted  eye. 
For  calm  Ccmtent,  and  smiling  Ease  are  there^ 

And,  Heaven's  divinest  gift,  sweet  liberty, 

Happy  for  me,  on  life's  serener  flood 
Who  sail,  b^  talents  as  by  choice  restrain'd. 

Else  had  I  only  shar'd  the  general  ^ood. 
And  lost  the  friend  the  universe  had  gain*d« 


VERSES  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND, 

1758. 

Mures  ammos  in  martia  bella 

Versibos  exacuit. Hor* 

BarroKs,  rouse  to  deeds  of  death  !— 
Waste  no  zeal  in  idle  breath, 
Nor  lose  the  harvest  of  your  swords 
In  a  civil  war  of  words ! 

Wherefore  teems  the  shameless  press 
With  laboured  births  of  emptiness? 
Reasonings,  which  no  fects  produce, 
Eloquence,  that  murdera  use; 
IU-tim*d  humour,  that  beguiles 
Weeping  idiots  of  their  smiles ; 
Wit,  that  knows  but  to  defame. 
And  satire,  that  profenes  the  name» 

'  The  iji^edal  of  Marcus  AureliiHf 


A  CHARGE  TO  THE  POETS. 
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Let  th*  mdannted  Grecian  teach 
The  ose  and  dignity  of  speech. 
At  whose  blunders  nobly  thrown 
Sbnmk  the  man  of  Macedon. 
If  the  storm  of  words  must  rise,     ' 
Let  it  blast  onr  enemies. 
Sore  and  nervous  be  it  hurl'd 
On  the  Philips  of  the  world. 

Loam  not  vainly  to  despise 
(Proud  of  Edward's  victories !) 
Warriors  wedg*d  in  firm  array. 
And  navies  powerful  to  display 
Their  woven  wings  to  every  wind. 
And  leave  the  panting  foe  behind. 
Give  to  France  the  hoDOurs  due, 
France  has  chiefs  and  statesmen  too* 
Breasts  which  patriot-passions  feel. 
Lovers  of  the  common-weal. 
And  when  such  the  foes  we  bmve. 
Whether  on  the  land  or  wave;, 
Greater  is  the  pride  of  war. 
And  the  conquest  nobler  far. 

Aghxx>Qrt  and  Cressy  long 
Have  flourish'd  in  immovtal  song ; 
And  lisping  babes  aspire  to  praise 
The  woodars  of  Eliza's  days. 
And  what  else  of  late  renown 
Has  added  wreaths  to  Britain's  crown ; 
Whether  on  th'  impetuous  Rhine 
She  bade  her  hamess'd  warriors  shine. 
Or  snatch'd  the  dangerous  palm  of  praise 
Where  the  Sambre  meets  the  Maese ; 
Or  Danube  rolls  his  watry  train ; 
Or  the  yellow-tressed  BSayne 
Through  Dettingen's  immortal  vale,-<)* 
Ev'n  Fontenoy  could  tell  a  tale, 
Mjght  modest  worth  ingenuous  speak. 
To  raise  a  blush  on  victorsr's  cheek ; 
And  bid  the  vanquish'd  wreaths  display 
Gveatas  on  Cuilbden^s  day. 

Bat  glorjr  which  aqnres  to  last 
Leans  «ot  meanly  on  the  past. 
T  is  the  present  now  demands 
British  hearts,  and  British  hands. 
Cunt  be  he^  the  willing  slave. 
Who  doubts,  who  lingers  to  be  brave. 
Cunt  be  the  coward  tongue  that  d^re 
Breathe  one  accent  of  despair, 
Cold  fM  lyinter^  icy  hand, 
To  chill  ibe  genius  of  the  land. 

Chiefly  yot^,  ^ho  ride  the  deep. 
And  bid  oar  thunders  wake  or  sleep 
As  pity  pleads,  or  glory  calls— 
Monarchs  of  our  irooden  walls  1 
Midst  your  mingling  seas  and  skies 
Rise  ye  Blakes,  ye  Raleighs  rise  ! 
Let  the  soidid  Inst  of  gain 
Be  bamsh'd  iirom  the  liberal  mahu 
He  who  strikes  the  generous  blow 
Aims  it  at  the  public  (be. 
Let  glory  be  the  guiding  star, 
Wesdth  and  honours  fblUnr  her. 

See !  she  spreads  her  lustre  wide 
O'er  the  vast  Atlantic  tide ! 
Constant  as  the  solar  ray 
Boints  the  path,  and  leads  the  way  i 
Other  wofflds  demand  your  care. 
Other  worlds  to  Britain  dear ; 
Where  the  foe  insidious  roves 
O'er  beadloRg  atreans,  and  pathless  groves^ 


And  justice'  simpler  laws  confoimdf 
With  imaginary  bounds. 

If  protected  commerce  keep 
Her  tenour  o'er  yon  heaving  deep. 
What  have  we  from  war  to  fear  ? 
Commerce  steels  the  nerves  of  war ; 
Heals  the  havoc  rapine  makes. 
And  new  strength  from  conquest  takes. 

Nor  less  at  home,  O  deign  to  smile. 
Goddess  of  Britannia's  ble  ! 
Thou,  that  from  her  rocks  survey'st 
Her  boundless  realms,  the  watry  wasted; 
Thou,  that  rov'st  the  bill  and  mead. 
Where  her  flocks  and  heifers  feed  ^ 
Thou,  that  cbeer'st  th'  indastrioos  swaid. 
While  he  strows  the  pregnant  grain; 
Thou,  that  hear'st  bis  carolPd  vows 
When  th'  expanded  bam  o'erflows ; 
Thou,  the  bulwark  of  our  cause. 
Thou,  the  guardian  of  our  laws. 
Sweet  Liberty ! — O  deign  to  smile. 
Goddess  of  Britannia's  isle ! 

If  to  us  indulgent  Heaven 
Nobler  seeds  of  strength  has  given. 
Nobler  should  the  produce  be ; 
Brave,  yet  gen'roos,  are  the  fre^ 
Come  then,  all  thy  powers  diflAise, 
Goddess  of  extended  views ! 
Every  breast  which  feels  thy  flame 
Shall  kindle  into  martial  frime. 
Till  shame  shall  make  the  coward  bold^ 
And  indolence  her  arms  unfold : 
Ev'n  avarice  shall  protect  his  hoard. 
And  the  ploughshare  gleam  a  sword. 

Goddess,  all  thy  powers  diffuse  I — 
And  thou,  genuine  British  Muse, 
Nurs'd  amidst  the  Druids  old 
Where  Deva's  wizard  waters  roll'd. 
Thou,  that  bear'st  the  golden  key 
To  unlock  eternity. 
Summon  thjr  poetic  g^rd' 
Britain  still  has  many  a  bard. 
Whom,  when  time  and  death  shall  join 
T  expand  the  ore,  and  stamp  the  coin. 
Late  posterity  shall  own 
Lineal  to  the  Muse's  throne—* 
Bid  them  leave  th'  inglorigus  theme 
Of  fabled  shade,  or  haunted  stream. 
In  the  daisy  painted  mead 
'T  is  to  peace  we  tune  the  reed  $ 
But  when  war's  tremendous  roar 
Shakes  the  isle  from  shore  to  shore. 
Every  bard  of  purer  fire, 
Trytseus-like,  should  grasp  the  lyre  ; 
Wake  with  verse  the  hardy  deed. 
Or  in  the  generous  strife  like  Sydney '  bleed. 


A  CHARGE  TO  THE  POETS, 
pnsT  vanmn,  1762. 

Qvasi  ex  cathedriL  loquitur.— 

Full  twenty  years  have  roll'd,  ye  rhyming  \WKd, 
Since  first  I  dipp'd  in  ink  my  trembling  hana, 

>  Sir  PhiHp  Sydney,  mortally  wounded  in  an  ac- 
tion near  Zutphen,  in  Gel^erland. 
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For  much  it  trembled,  though  th'  obliging  few, 
Who  judge  with  candour,  praised  the  sketch  I  drew ' ; 
Aqd  Echo,  answering  from  the  public  voice, 
Indulg'd  as  genius,  what  I  fear'd  was  choice. 

At  length,  arriv'd  at  those  raaturer  years 
So  rarely  raisM  by  hope,  or  sunk  by  fears, 
I  rest  in  peace ;  or  scribble  if  I  please : 
In  point  of  wealth  not  affluent,  but  at  ease ; 
(For  ease  is  truly  theirs  who  dare  confine 
Their  wishes  to  such  moderate  views  as  mine) 
In  point  of  what  the  world  and  you  call  fame, 
(I  judge  but  by  conjecture)  much  the  same. 

But  whether  right  or  wrong  I  judge,  to  you 
It  matters  not :  the  following  fact  is  true. 
From  nobler  names,  and  great  in  each  degree. 
The  pejision'd  laurel  has  devolved  to  me. 
To  me,  ye  bards ;  and,  what  you  '11  scarce  conceive, 
Or,  at  the  best,  unwillingly  believe, 
However  unworthily  I  wear  the  crown, 
Unask'd  it  came,  and  from  a  hand  unknown. 

Then,  since  my  king  and  patron  have  thought  fit 
To  place  me  on  the  throne  of  modem  wit. 
My  grave  advice,  my  brethren,  bear  at  large ; 
As  bishops  to  their  clergy  give  their  charge, 
Though  many  a  priest,  who  listens,  might  aflfofd 
Perhaps  more  solid  counsel  to  my  lord. 

To  you,  ye  guardians  of  the  sacred  fount. 
Deans  and  archdeacons  of  the  double  mount. 
That  through  our  realms  intestine  broils  may  cease. 
My  first  and  last  advice  is,  **  Keep  the  peace !" 
What  is 't  to  you,  that  half  the  town  admire 
False  sense,  fslse  strength,  fslse  softness,  or  false  fire? 
Through  Heav  Vs  void  concave  let  the  meteors  blaze, 
He  hurts  his  own,  who  wounds  another's  bays. 
What  is  *t  to  you,  that  numbers  place  your  name 
First,  fifth,  or  twentieth,  in  the  lists  of  fame  ? 
Old  'Time  will  settle  all  your  claims  at  once, 
Beoord  the  genius,  and  forget  the  dunce. 

It  boots  us  much  to  know,  observers  say. 
Of  what  materials  Nature  fbrmM  our  clay; 
From  what  strange  beast  Prometheus'  plastic  art 
Pnrloin'd  the  particle  which  rules  the  heart. 
If  milky  softness,  gliding  through  the  veins,' 
Incline  the  Muse  to  panegyric  strains. 
Insipid  lays  our  kindest  friends  may  lull. 
Be  very  moral,  yet'be  very  dull. 
If  bile  prevails,  and  temper  dictates  satire, 
Our  wit  is  spleen,  our  virtue  is  ill-nature; 
With  its  own  malice  arm'd  we  combat  evil. 
As  zeal  for  God's  sake  sometimes  plays  the  devil. 
O  mark  it  well !  does  pride  affect  to  reign 
The  solitary  tyrant  of  the  brain  ? 
Or  vanity  exert  her  quickening  flame»  ^ 
Stuck  round  with  ears  that  listen  after  fame  ? 
O  to  these  points  let  strict  regard  be  given. 
Nor  **  Know  thyself  ^'  in  vain  descend  firom  Heaven 

Do  critics  tease  you  ? — with  a  smile  I  speak. 
Nor  would  suppose  my  brethren  were  so  weak. 
'T  is  on  ourselves,  and  not  our  foes,  or  friends, 
Our  future  fame,  or  infamy,  dependsu 
Let  envy  point,  or  malice  wing  the  darts. 
They  only  wound  us  in  our  mortal  parts. 
Besides,  't  is  much  too  late  to  go  to  school, 
Orown  men  will  judge  by  Nature's  noblest  rule. 


'  The  Danger  of  writing  Verse.  First  printed  in 
the  year  1741 ;  to  which  this  poem  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  sequeL 

*  £  coelQ  desoendity  yyw9i  9Mvhf.  Jut.  ' 


Admire  true  beauties,  and  slight  faults  exeowy 
Not  learn  to  dance  from  journals  and  reviews^* 
If  fools  traduce  you,  and  your  works  decry. 
As  many  fools  will  rate  your  worth  too  high  j 
Then  balance  the  account^  and  fairly  take 
The  cool  report  which  men  of  judgment  make* 

In  writing,  as  in  life,  he  foils  the  foe. 
Who,  conscious  of  his  strength,  forgives  tiie  bknr. 
They  court  the  insult  who  but  seem  afraid : 
And  then,  by  answering,  you  promote  the  trade. 
And  give  them,  what  their  own  weak  claims  deny, 
A  chance  for  future  laughter,  or  a  sigh. 

You,  who  as  yet,  unsullied  by  the  press. 
Hang  o'er  your  labours  in  their  virgin  dreH  ; 
And  you,  who  late  the  public  taste  have  hit. 
And  still  enjoy  the  honey-moon  of  wit. 
Attentive  hear  me:  grace  may  still  abound. 
Whoever  preaches,  if  the  doctrine 's  sound. 

If  nature  prompts  ](0u,  or  if  friends  persuade^ 
Why,  write ;  but  ne'er  pursue  it  as  a  trade. 
And  seldom  publish :  manuscripts  disarm 
The  censor's  frown,  and  boast  an  added  chaxm. 
Enhance  their  worth  by  seeming  to  retire. 
For  what  but  few  can  prate  of,  all  admire. 
Who  trade  in  verse,  alas !  as  rarely  find 
The  public  grateful,  as  the  Muses  kind. 
From  constant  feasts  like  sated  guesta  we  sieaJU 
And  tir'd  of  tickling  loose  all  power  to  feel* 
*T  is  novelty  we  want ;  with  that  in  view. 
We  praise  stale  matter,  so  the  bard  be  new  ; 
Or  from  known  bards  with  ecstasy  receive 
Each  pert  new  whim  they  almost  blush  to  give. 

A  life  of  writing,  unless  wondrous  short, 
No  wit  can  brave,  no  genius  can  support* 
Some  soberer  province  for  your  business  cbooee. 
Be  that  your  helmet,  and  your  plume  the  Muse. 
Through  Fame's  long  rubric,  dofwn  from  Chanoer^ 

time. 
Few  fortunes  have  been  rais'd  by  lofty  rhyme. 
And,  when  our  toils  success  no  longer  crowns. 
What  shelter  find  we  from  a  worid  in  f towns  ? 
O'er  each  distress,  which  vice  or  fi^y  brings. 
Though  charity  extend  her  healing  wiiq^s, . 
No  maudlin  hospitals  are  yet  assign'd 
For  slip-shod  Muses  of  the  vagrant  kind ; 
Where  anthems  might  succeed  to  satires. keei^ 
And  hymns  of  penitence  to  songs  obscene. 

What  refuge  then  remains? — ^with  graeioos  grin 
Some  practis'd  bookseller  invites  yon  in. 
Where  luckless  bards,  condemn'd  to  eomrt  the 

town, 
(Not  for  their  parents'  vices,  but  their  own ! ) 
Write  gay  conundrums  m^th  an  aching  bead. 
Or  earn  by  defamation  daily  bread, 
Or,  friendless,  shirtless,  pennyless,  complaia. 
Not  of  the  worid's,  but  *<  Celia's  cold  disdain." 
Lords  of  their  workhouse  see  the  tyrants  lit. 
Brokers  in  books,  and  stock-jobbers  in  wit. 
Beneath  whose  lash,  oblig'd  to  write  or  £nrt, 
Our  oonfessers  and  martyrs  breathe  tbdr  last ! 

And  can  ye  bear  such  insotenee }— mway, 
For  shame;  plough,  dig,  turn  pedlars,  drive  tiM 
dray; 

3  This  is  not  intended  as  a  reflection  on  either 
the  journals  or  the  reviews.  Tliey  are  not  the 
masters,  but  the  scholars,  the  grown  gentlemen,  at 
whom  the  author  smiles ;  and  who^  be  thinks,  had 
much  better  not  pretend  to  judge  at  all,  tinn  bor* 
row  opimom  which  never  lit  euy  mpon  then. 
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With  minds  uadigpaant  each  employment.saits, 
Our  fleets  want  sailors,  and  oar  troops  recruits} 
And  many  a  dirty  street,  on  Thames's  side. 
Is  yet  by  stool  and  brush  unoccupied. 

Time  was  when  poets  play'd  the  thorough  game, 
Swore,  drank,  and  blustered,  and  blaspb«m'd  for 

fisnie. 
The  first  in  brothels  with  their  puuk  and  Muse ; 
Your  toast,  ye  bards  ?  *'  Parnassus  and  the  stews !'' 
Thank  Heaven  the  times  are  chang'd ;  no  poet  now 
Need  roar  for  Bacchus,  or  to  Venus  Iww. 
'T  is  our  own  lault  if  Fielding's  lash  we  feel, 
Or,  like  French  wits,  begin  with  the  Bastile. 

ET*n  m  those  days  some  few  escaped  their  fate, 
By  better  judgment,  or  a  longer  date, 
And  rode,  like  buoys,  triumphant  o*er  the  tide. 
Poor  Otway  in  an  ale-house  dos'd,  and  died  ! 
While  bajppier  Southern,  though  with  spots  of  yore, 
like  Plato's  hovering  spirits,  crusted  o'er, 
liVd  every  mortal  vapour  to  remove, 
And  to  our  admiration  join'd  our  love. 

light  lie  his  funeral  turf! — ^for  you,  who  join 
Hi^ecent  manners  to  his  art  divine. 
Would  ye  (while,  round  you,  toss  the  proud  and  vain 
Convols'd  with  feeling,  or  with  giving  pain) 
Indulge  the  Muse  in  innocence  and  ease. 
And  tread  the  flowery  path  of  life  in  peace  ? 
Avoid  all  authors.—"  What !  th>  illustrious  few, 
Who,  shunning  Fame,  have  taught  her  to  pursue, 
Fair  Virtue's  heralds  ?" — ^yes,  I  say  again. 
Avoid  all  authors,  till  you  've  read  the  men. 
Full  many  a  peevish,  envious,  slandering  elf. 
Is,  in  lus  works,  benevolence  itself. 
For  all  mankmd  unknown,  his  bosom  heaves. 
He  only  ii^ures  those  with  whom  he  lives. 
Bead  then  the  man :  does  troth  his  actions  guide. 
Exempt  from  petulance,  exempt  from  pride  ? 
To  social  duties  does  his  heart  attend, 
As  son,  as  father,  husband,  brother,  friend  ? 
Do  those  who  know  him  love  him  ?  if  they  do. 
Yon  've  siy  permbsion,  you  may  love  him  too. 
But  chief  avoid  the  boist'rous  roaring  sparks, 
The  sons  of  fire ! — ^yon  '11  know  them  by  their 

marks. 
Fond  to  be  heard,  they  always  court  a  crowd. 
And,  thongh  't  is  borrow'd  nonsense,  talk  it  loud. 
One  epithet  supplies  their  constant  chime, 
Dama^d  bad,  danoCd  good,  damn*d  low,  and  datim*d 

sublime! 
But  most  in  quick  short  ropartee  they  shine 
Of  local  humour;  or  from  plays  purloin 
Each  quaint  stale  scrap  which  every  subject  hits. 
Till  fools  almost  imagine  th^  aro  wits.        [rage ! 
Hear  them  on  Shakspearo !  thero  they  foam,  they 
Yet  taste  not  half  the  beauties  of  his  page. 
Nor  see  that  Art,  as  well  as  Nature,  strove 
To  place  him  foremost  in  th'  Aonian  grove. 
For  there,  there  only,  whero  the  sisters  join. 
His  genius  triumphs,  and  the  work  *s  divine. 

Or  would  ye  sift  more  near  these  sons  of  fire, 
*T  is  Oanrick,  and  not  Shakspeare,  they  admire. 
Without  his  breath,  inspiring  every  thought, 
They  ne'er  perhaps  had  known  what  Shakspeare 

wrote; 
Without  his  eager,  his  becomio^  zeal,  [feel. 

To  teach  them,  though  they  scarce  know  why,  to 
A  erode  unmeaning  mass  had  Jonson  been. 
And  a  dead  letter  Shakqteare's  noblest  scene. 

O  come  the  time,  when  diffidence  again 
9iall  bind  our  yoot^  in  Natnre^s  modest  cham ! 


Bom  in  a  happier  age,  and  happier  clime, 

Old  Sophocles  had  merit  in  his  time ; 

And  so,  no  doubt,  howe'er  we  flout  his  plays. 

Had  poor  Euripides,  in  former  days. 

Not  Uke  the  moderns,  we  confess ;  but  yet 

Some  seeming  faults  we  surely  might  forget. 

Because  't  would  puzzle  even  the  wise  to  show 

Whether  those  faults  were  real  faults,  or  no. 

To  all  true  merit  give  its  just  applause. 
The  worst  have  beauties,  and  the  best  have  flaws. 
Greek,  French,  Italian,  English,  great  or  small, 
I  own  my  frailty,  I  admire  them  all. 

There  are,  mistaking  prejudice  for  taste. 
Who  on  one  species  all  their  rapture  waste. 
Though,  various  as  the  flowers  which  paint  the  year^ 
In  rainbow  charms  the  changeful  Nine  appear. 
The  different  beauties  coyly  they  admit. 
And  to  one  standard  would  confine  our  wit 
Some  manner'd  verse  delights;  while  some  can  raise 
To  fairy  fiction  their  ecstatic  gaze. 
Admire  pure  poetry,  and  revel  there 
On  sightless  forms,  and  pictures  of  the  air! 
Some  hate  all  rhjrme ;  some  ieriauxly  deplore 
That  Milton  wants  that  one  enchantment  more. 
Tir'd  with  th>  ambiguous  tale,  or  antique  phrase. 
O'er  Spenser's  happiest  paintings,  loveliest  lays, 
Some  heedless  pass:   while  some  with  transport 

view 
Each  quaint  old  word,  which  scarce  Eliza  knew; 
And,  eager  as  the  fancied  knights,  prepare 
The  lance,  and  combat  in  ideal  war 
Dragons  of  lust,  and  giants  of  despair. 

Why,  be  it  so;  and  what  each  thinks  the  test 
Let  each  enjoy :  but  not  condefnn  the  rest 
Readers  there  are  of  every  class  prepared : 
Each  village  teems ;  each  hamlet  has  its  bardt 
Who  gives  the  tone;  and  all  th*  inferior  fry,  ^ 
Like  the  gpreat  vulgar  here,  will  join  the  cryt  * 
But  be  it  mine  with  every  bard  to  glow. 
And  taste  his  raptures  genuine  as  ^ey  flow. 
Through  all  the  Muses*  wilds  to  rove  along 
From  plaintive  elegy  to  epic  song: 
And,  if  the  s^nse  be  just,  the  numbers  clear. 
And  the  true  colouring  of  the  work  be  there. 
Again,  subdu*d  by  truth's  ingenuous  call, 
I  own  my  frailty,  I  admire  them  all. 

Nor  tj^ink  I,  with  the  mob,  that  Nature  now 
No  longer  warms  the  soil  where  laurels  grow. 
Tis  true,  our  poets  in  repose  delight. 
And,  wiser  than  their  fathers,  seldom  write.  ^ 

Yet  I,  but  I  forbear  for  prudent  ends. 
Could  name  a  list,  and  half  of  them  my  friends. 
For  whom  posterity  its  wreaths  shall  twine, 
And  its  own  bards  neglect,  to  honour  mine. 

Their  poets  in  their  turn  will  grieve,  and  sweaB| 
Perhaps  with  truth,  no  patron  lends  an  e^r. 
0>mplaints  of  times  when  merit  wants  reward 
Desoend  like  similies  from  bard  to  bard ; 
We  copy  our  distress  f^m  Greece  and  Rome  | 
As  in  our  northern  lays  their  flowrets  blooip. 
We  feel  tl^eir  breezes,  with  their  heats  we  bum, 
And  plead  presoriptipn  to  r^oice  or  mourn. 

All  present  times  are  bad :  then  cast  your  eyes 
Where  fairy  scenes  of  bliss  in  prospect  rise. 
As  fond  enthusiasts  o'er  the  western  main 
With  eager  ken  prophetical  in  vain. 
See  the  mixt  multitudes  from  every  land 
Grow  pure  by  blending,  virtuous  by  command; 
Till,  pbenix-like,  a  new  bright  world  of  gold 
Springs  fipom  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  old. 
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I  'm  no  enUmsUst,  yet  with  joy  can  tnu:e 
Some  gleams  of  sunshine  for  the  tuneful  race. 
If  monarchs  listen  when  the  Muses  woo. 
Attention  wakes,  and  nations  listen  too. 
The  bard  grows  rapturous,  who  was  dumb  before, 
And  every  fresh-plum 'd  eagle  learns  to  soar ! 

Friend  of  the  finer  arts,  when  Egypt  saw 
Her  second  Ptolemy  give  science  law, 
Each  genius  waken'd  from  his  dead  repose. 
The  column  swell'd,  the  pile  majestic  rose. 
Exact  proportion  borrow^  strength  from  ease. 
And  use  was  taught  by  elegance  to  please. 
Along  the  breathing  walls,  as  foncy  flow'd. 
The  sculpture  softenM,  and  the  picture  glow'd. 
Heroes  revived  in  animated  stone, 
The  groves  grew  vocal,  and  the  Pleiads  4  shone! 
Old  Nilos  rais'd  his  head,  and  wondering  cried, 
**  Long  live  the  king!  my  patron,  and  my  pride !" 
Seoute  of  ^endless  praise,  bdiold,  I  bear 
My  gratefiil  suffrage  to  my  sovereign's  ear. 
Though  war  shall  rage,  though  time  shall  level  all. 
Yon  colours  sicken,  and  yon  columns  fall. 
Though  art's  dear  treasures  feed  the  wasting  flame, 
And  the  proud  volume  sinks,  an  empty  name^ 
Though  plenty  nay  desert  this  copious  vale. 
My  streams  be  scattered,  or  my  foimtain  fail. 
Yet  Ptolemy  has  liv'd;  the  world  has  known 
A  king  of  arts,  a  patron  on  a  throne. 
Ev'n  utmost  Britain  shall  his  name  adore, 

"  And  Nile  be  sung,  when  Nile  shall  flow  no  more  s." 

One  rule  remains.    Nor  shun  nor  court  the  great, 
Your  truest  centre  is  that  middle  state 
From  whence  with  ease  th'  observing  eye  may  go 
To  all  which  soars  above,  or  sinks  bdow. 
T  is  yours  all  manners  to  have  tried,  or  known, 
T'  adopt  all  virtues,  yet  retain  your  own :   [hurl'd. 
To  sVim  the  tide,  where  thoughtless  crowds  are 
The  firm  sjMsctators  of  a  bustling  world !       [wing. 

Thus  arm'd,  proceed;  the  breezes  court  your 
Go  range  all  Helicon,  taste  every  spring; 
Brom  varying  nature  cull  th'  innoxious  spoil. 
And,  while  amusement  soothes  the  generous  toil. 
Let  puzzled  critics  with  judicious  spite 
Descant  on  what  you  can,  or  cannot  write.    * 
True  to  yourselves,  not  anxious  for  renown. 
Nor  court  the  world's  applause,  nor  dread  its  frown. 
Guard  your  own  breasts,  and  be  the  bulwark  there 
To  know  no  envy,  and  no  malice  fear. 
At  least  you'll  find,  thus  stoic-like  prepared. 
That  verse  and  Tirtue  are  their  own  reward. 
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VARIETY. 

A  TALE  POR  KJLIUUBD  PEOPLE. 

Kec  tecum  possum  Tivere^  nee  sine  te. 

I  can  t  live  with  yon,  or  without  you. 

A  onrrLB  maid,  of  rural  breeding, 
By  Nature  first,  and  then  by  readings 


4  The  seven  poets  patronised  by  Ptolemy  Phils- 
delphus  are  usually  <»Ued  by  the  name  of  that  con- 
fltellatioo. 

s  And  Boyne  be  mmg|  when  it  has  ceas'd  to 
flow.  Addison. 


Was  fillM  with  all  those  soft  sensationt 
Which  we  restrain  in  near  relations, 
Lest  future  husbands  should  be  jealous. 
And  think  their  wives  too  fond  of  fellows. 

llie  morning  Sun  beheld  her  rove 
A  nymph,  or  goddess  of  the  grove ! 
At  eve  she  pac'd  the  dewy  lawn. 
And  call'd  each  clown  she  saw,  a  faxin ! 
Then,  scudding  homeward,  lock'd  her  door. 
And  tum'd  some  copious  volume  o'er. 
For  much  she  read;  and  chiefly  those 
Great  authors,  who  in  vctk,  or  prose, 
Or  something  betwixt  both,  unwind 
The  secret  springs  which  move  the  mind. 
These  much  she  read ;  and  thought  she  knew 
The  human  heart's  minutest  clue  ; 
Yet  shrewd  observers  still  declare, 
(To  show  how  shrewd  observers  are) 
Though  plays,  which  breath'd  heroic  flame, 
And  novels,  in  profusion,  came. 
Imported  fresh  and  fte^  from  France, 
She  only  read  the  heart's  romance. 

The  world,  no  doubt,  was  well  enough 
To  smooth  the  manners  of  the  rough ; 
Might  please  the  giddy  and  the  vain. 
Those  tinseird  slaves  of  folly's  tram : 
But,  for  her  part,  the  truest  taste 
She  found  was  in  retirement  placed. 
Where,  as  in  verse  it  sweetly  flows, 
"  On  every  thorn  instruction  grows." 

Not  that  she  wish'd  to  '*  be  alone,^ 
As  some  affected  prudes  have  done ; 
She  knew  it  was  decreed  on  high 
We  should  "  increase  and  multiply;*' 
And  therefore,  if  kind  Fate  would  grant 
Her  fondest  with,  her  only  want, 
A  cottage  with  the  man  she  lov'd 
Was  what  her  gentle  heart  approv'd; 
In  some  delightful  solitude 
Where  step  profane  might  ne'er  intrude  | 
But  Hsrmen  guard  the  sacred  ground^ 
And  vktuaut  Cupids  hover  round.   - 
Not  such  as  flutter  on  a  fan 
Round  Crete's  vile  bull,  or  Leda's  swan, 
(Who  scatter  myrtles,  scatter  roses. 
And  hold  their  fingers  to  thor  noses) 
But  simp'ring,  mild,  and  innocent 
As  angels  on  a  monument. 

Fate  heard  her  pray'r:  a  lover  came. 
Who  felt,  like  her,  th'  inoxious  flame; 
One  who  had  trod,  as  well  as  she, 
The  flow'ry  paths  of  poesy ; 
Had  warm'd  himself  with  Milton's  heat. 
Could  ev'ry  line  of  Pope  repeat, 
Or  chant  in  Shenstone'S  tender  strains, 
«*  The  lover's  hopes,*'  "  the  lovert  pains." 

Attentive  to.the  charmer's  tongue, 
With  him  she  thought  no  evening  long  ; 
With  him  she  saunter'd  half  the  day; 
And  sometimes,  in  a  laughing  way. 
Ran  o'er  the  catalogue  by  rote 
Of  who  might  marry,  and  who  not ; 
"  Consider,  sir,  we  're  near  relations—'' 
*'  I  hope  so  in  our  inclmations."— 
In  short,  she  look'd,  she  blush'd  consent ; 
He  grasp'd  her  hand,  to  church  they  went; 
And  ev'ry  matron  that  was  there, 

With  tongue  so  voluble  and  supple. 
Said,  for  her  part,  she  must  declare^ 

She  never  saw  a  finer  oouple. 


VARIEIY. 


O  Halcyon  days !  T  was  Natmre'ft  reign, 
*Tiras  Tempe'ft  Tale,  and  Eona's  plain. 
The  fields  assnm'd  nnnsnal  bloom, 
And  ev*ry  Zephyr  breath'd  perfume. 
The  laughing  Sun  with  genial  beams 
Dane'd  ligbtly  on  Ch"^  exnlting  stranms ; 
And  the  pale  regent  of  the  night. 
In  dewy  softness  shed  delight 
T  was  transport  not  to  be  ^xprest ; 

T  was  Paradise ! ^But  mark  the  rest. 

Two  smiling  springs  had  wak'd  the  flow'ti 
That  paint  the  meads,  or  fringe  the  bow'rs, 
(Ye  lovers,  lend  your  wond'ring  ears. 
Who  count  by  months,  and  not  by  yeais) 
Two  smiling  springs  had  chaplets  wove 
To  crown  their  solitude,  and  love : 
When  lo,  they  find,  they  can  't  tell  bow. 
Their  walks  are  not  so  pteasant  now. 
"Hie  seasons  sure  were  changed ;  the  place 
Had,  some  how,  got  a  diflfrent  face. 
Some  blast  had  struck  the  cheerful  scene ; 
The  lawns,  the  woods  were  not  so  green. 
Tlie  purling  rill,  which  murmur'd  by. 
And  once  was  liquid  harmony. 
Became  a  sluggish,  reedy  pool: 
The  days  grew  hot,  the  ev^iings  cool*. 
The  Moon  with  all  the  starry  reign 
Were  melancholy's  silent  train. 
And  then  the  tedious  winter  night — 
They  could  not  rea^  by  candle-light. 

Full  oft,  unknowing  why  they  did. 
They  call'd  iii^adv^titious  aid. 
A  fiuthfnl  fav*rite  dog  ('twas  thus 
With  Tobit  and  Telemachus) 
Amus'd  their  stejfis;  and  for  awhile 
They  Tiew'd  his  gambols  with  a  smile 
The  kitten  too  was  comical. 
She  play'd  so  oddly  with  her  tail. 
Or  in  the  glass  was  pleas'd  to  find 
Another  cat,  and  peep'd  behind. 

A  courteous  neighbour  at  the  door 
Was  deem'd  intrusive  noise  no  more. 
For  rural  visits,  now  and  then. 
Are  right,  as  men  must  live  with  men* 
Then  cousin  Jenny,  fresh  from  town, 

A  new  recruit,  a  dear  delight ! 
liade  many  a  heavy  hour  go  down, 

At  mom,  at  noon,  at  eve,  at  night : 
Sure  they  could  hear  her  jokes  fur  ever* 
She  was  so  sprightly,  and  so  clever! 

Yet  neighbours  were  not  quite  the  Ihing; 
What  joy,  alas!  could  converse  bring 
With  awkward  creatures  bred  at  hom^^ 
The  dog  grew  dull,  or  troublesome. 
The  cat  had  spoiPd  the  kitten's  merit. 
And,  with  her  youth,  bad  lost  her  spirit. 
And  jokes  repeated  o*er  and  o'er. 
Had  quite  exhausted  Jeonjr's  store. 
— ••  And  then,  my  dear,  I  can  *t  abide 
This  always  saant*Ting  side  by  side." 
«'  Enough !"  he  cries,  « the  reason 's  pUin: 
For  causes  never  rack  your  brain. 
Our  neighbours  are  like  other  folks. 
Skip's  playful  tricks,  and  Jenny 's  jokes. 
Axe  still  delightful,  still  would  please. 
Were  we,  my  dear,  ourselves  at  ease. 
Look  round,  with  an  impartial  eye. 
On  yonder  fields,  on  yonder  sky ; 
The  azure  cope,  the  fiow'rs  below. 
With  all  their  wonted  cokwo  glow. 


The  rill  still  murmuxs;  and  fbe 

Shines,  as  she  did,  a  sofler  snn. 

No  chiinge  has  made  the  seasons  fail. 

No  eomet  bmsh'd  us  with  his  tail. 

The  scene 's  the  same,  the  same  the  weather-^ 

IVe  Hve,  my  dear,  too  much  together*** 

Agreed.    A  rich  old  uncle  dies. 
And  added  wealth  the  means  supplies. 
With  eager  haste  to  town  they  flew. 
Where  ail  must  please,  for  all  was  new. 

But  here,  by  strict  poetic  laws, 
Description  clainui  its  proper  pause. 

The  rosy  Mom  had  rais'd  her  head 
From  old  Tithonus'  saffron  bed  ; 
And  embryo  sun-beams  from  the  east, 
Half  chok'd,  were  struggling  through  the  mist. 
When  forth  advanc'd  the  gilded  chaise. 
The  village  crowded  round  to  gaze. 
The  pert  postillion,  now  promoted 
From  driving  pioagh,  and  neatly  booted. 
His  jacket,  cap,  and  baldric  on, 
(As  greater  folks  than  he  have  done) 
Look'd  round ;  and,  with  a  coxcomb  air, 
Smack'd  loud  his  lash.    The  happy  pair 
Bow*d  graceful,  from  a  sep'rate  door, 
And  Jenny,  from  the  stool  before. 

Roll  swift,  ye  wheels !  to  willing  eyes 
New  objects  ev'ry  moment  rise. 
Each  carriage  passing  on  the  road. 
From  the  broad  waggon's  pond'rous  load 
To  the  light  ear,  where  mounted  high 
The  giddy  driver  seems  to  fly. 
Were  themes  for  harmless  satire  fit. 
And  gave  fresh  force  to  Jenny's  wit. 
Whatever  occur'd,  't  was  all  delightful. 
No  noise  was  harsh,  no  danger  frightfal. 
The  dash  and  splash  through  thick  and  thin. 
The  hair>breadth  'scapes,  the  bustling  inn, 
(Where  well-bred  landlords  were  so  ready 
To  welcome  in  the  'squire  and  lady.) 
Dirt,  dust,  and  sun,  they  bore  with  ease, 
Determin'd  to  be  pleas'd,  and  please. 

Now  nearer  town  and  all  agog 
They  know  dear  London  by  its  fog. 
Bridges  they  cross,  through  lanes  they  wind,. 
Leave  Hounslow's  dang'roos  heath  bdiind. 
Through  Brentford  win  a  passage  free 
By  roaring,  «  Wilkes  and  Liberty !" 
At  Knightsbridge  bless  the  short'ning  way, 
(Where  Ba3rs's  troops  in  ambush  lay) 
O'er  Piccadilly's  pavement  glide,    . 
(With  palaces  to  grace  its  side) 
Till  Bond-street  with  its  lamps  a-blaze 
Concludes  the  journey  of  three  days. 

Why  should  we  paint,  in  tedious  song. 
How  ev'ry  day,  and  all  day  long. 
They  drove  at  first  with  curious  haste 
Through  Lud's  vast  town;  or,  as  they  pass'd 
Midst  risings,  fallings,  and  repairs 
Of  streets  on  streets,  and  squares  on  squares^ 
Describe  how  strong  their  wonder  grew 
At  buildings— an4  at  builders  too? 
Scarce  less  astonishment  arose 
At  architects  more  fair  than  those— 
Who  built  as  high,  as  widely  spread 
Th'  enormous  l<Mids  that  ckth*d  their  head. 

For  British  dames  new  follies  love, 

And,  if  they  can  't  invent,  improve. 

Some  with  erect  pagodas  vie^ 

Some  nod,  like  Pisa's  tow'r,  awry, 
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Medu8a*8  snakes,  with  Pallas'  crest. 

Convolved,  contorted,  and  compressed ; 

With  intermingling  trees,  and  flow'rs, 

And  com,  and  grass,  and  shepherds'  bowers. 

Stage  above  stage  the  turrets  run, 

Like  pendent  groves  of  Babylon, 

Till  nodding  finom  the  topmost  wall 

Otranto's  plumes  envele^  all ! 

While  the  black  ewes,  who  own'd  the  hair. 

Feed  harmless  or,  in  pastures  fair, 

Unconscious  that  their  tails  perfume. 

In  scented  curls,  the  drawing-room. 

When  Night  her  murky  pinions  spread. 
And  sober  folks  retire  to  bed, 
TQi«v'ry  public  place  they  flew. 
Where  Jenny  told  them  who  was  who. 
Money  was  always  at  command, 
And  tripped  with  pleasure  hand  in  hand. 
Money  was  equipage,  was  show, 
GalUni's,  Almack's,  and  Spho ; 
The  faste  par  tout  through  ev'ry  vein 
Of  dissipation's  hydra  reign. 
O  London,  thou  prolific  source. 
Parent  of  vice,  and  folly's  nurse ! 
Fruitful  as  Nile  thy  copious  springs 
Spawn  hourly  births,~and  aJl  with  stings: 
But  happiest  far  the  he,  or  she, 

I  know  not  which,  that  livelier  dunce 
Who  first  contriv'd  the  coterie, 

To  crush  domestic  bliss  at  once. 
Then  grinn'd,  no  doubt,  amidst  the  dames. 
As  Nero  fiddled  to  the  flames. 

Of  thee.  Pantheon,  let  me  speak 
With  rev'rence,  though  in  numbers  weak; 
Thy  beautiesv  satire's  frown  beguile, 
We  spare  the  follies  for  the  pile. 
Flounc'd,  fnrbelow'd,  and  trick'd  for  show. 
With  lamps  above,  ^nd  lamps  below, 
Tby  charms  e'en  modem  taste  defy'd. 
They  could  not  spoil  thee,  though  they  try'd. 

All,  pity  that  Time's  hasty  wings 
Must  sweep  thee  off  with  vulgar  things ! 
Let  architects  of  humbler  name 
On/roi/  matarials  build  their  fame. 
Their  noblest  works  the  world  might  want, 
Wyatt  should  build  in  adamant. 

But  what  are  these  to  scenes  which  lie 
Secreted  from  the  vulgar  eye, 
And  baffle  all  the  pow'rs  of  song  ?-« 
A  brazen  threat,  an  iron  tongue, 
(Which  poets  wish  for,  when  at  length 
Their  subject  soars  above  their  strenigth) 
Would  shun  the  task.    Oor  humbler  Mute, 
(Who  only  reads  the  public  news, 
And  idly  ntters  what  she  gleans 
Wtom  chronicles  and  magazines) 
IlACoiling  feels  her  feeble  fires. 
And  blushing  to  her  shades  retires. 
Alas  I  she  knows  not  how  to  treat 
The  finer  IbUies  of  the  great. 
Where  ev'n,  JDemocritus,  tby  sneer 
Were  vain  as  Heraditos'  tear. 

Suffice  it  that  by  just  degrees 
They  reach'd  all  heights,  and  rose  with  ease; 
(For  beauty  wins  its  way,  uncall'd. 
And  ready  dupes  are  ne'er  black-ball'd.) 
Each  gambling  dame  she  knew,  and  he 
Knew  every  shark  of  quality ; 
From  the  gnve,  cautions  few,  who  live 
On  thonghticas  youth,  and  ]iiva$  thrive. 


To  the  light  train  who  mimic  France, 
And  the  soft  sons  of  nonehakmce. 
While  Jenny,  now  no  more  of  use. 
Excuse  succeeding  to  excuse. 

Grew  piqued,  and  pmdently  withdrew 

To  shilling  whist,  and  chicken  In. 
Advanc'd  to  fisshion's  wav'ring  head. 

They  now,  where  once  they  foUow'd,  led* 

Devis'd  new  s3rBtems  of  delight, 

A-bed  all  day,  and  up  all  night, 

In  difiTrent  ciroles  reign'd  supreme. 

Wives  copied  her,  and  husbsinds  him  ; 

Till  so  dhmely  life  ran  on. 

So  separate,  so  quite  bon^ion. 

That  meeting  in  a  public  place. 

They  scareely  knew  each  other's  face. 
At  last  they  met,  by  his  desire, 

A  tete  a  Uu  across  the  fire ; 

Look'd  in  each  other's  face  awhile. 

With  half  a  tear,  and  half  a  smile. 

The  raddy  health,  which  wont  to  grace 

With  manly  glow  his  rural  face. 

Now  scarce  retain*d  its  faintest  streak; 

So  sallow  was  his  leathern  cheek. 

She  lank,  and  pale,  and  hoUow-ey'd, 

With  rougt  had  striven  in  vain  to  hide 

What  once  was  beauty,  and  repair 

The  nq[»ine  of  the  midnight  air. 
Silence  is  eloquence,  't  is  said. 

Both  wish'd  to  speak,  both  hung  the  head. 

At  length  it  burst. "  T  is  tune,"  be  cries, 

'*  When  tir'd  of  folly,  to  be  wise. 

Are  you  too  tir'd  ?"— ^en  checked  a  groan^ 

She  wept  consent,  and  he  went  on. 
**  How  delicate  the  married  life ! 

You  love  your  husband,  I  my  wife. 

Not  ev'n  satiety  could  tame, 

Nor  dissipation  quench  the  flame. 
*'  IVue  to  the  bias  of  our  kind 

t  is  happiness  we  wish  to  find. 

In  raral  scenes  retir'd  we  sought 

In  vain  the  dear,  delicious  draught, 

Hough  blest  with  love's  indulgent  storey 

We  fbund  we  wanted  something  more. 

T  was  company,  t  was  friends  to  share 

The  bliss  we  languish'd  to  declare. 

T  was  social  convem,  change  of  scene^ 
To  soothe  the  sullen  hour  of  spleen ; 

Short  absences  to  wake  desire. 
And  sweet  regprets  to  fon  the  fire. 

"  We  left  the  lonesome  pUce;  and  fimnd. 
In  dissipation's  giddy  round, 
A  thousand  novdties  to  wake 
The  springs  of  life  and  not  to  break. 
My  from  the  nest  not  wandering  far. 
In  light  excursioas  through  the  air. 
The  feather'd  tenants  of  the  grove 
Around  in  mazy  ciroles  move, 
(Sip  the  cool  springs  that  murm'ring  floir. 
Or  taste  the  blossom  on  the  boogb) 
We  sported  freely  with  the  rest; 
And,  still  returning  to  the  nest. 
In  easy  mirth  we  chatted  o'er 
The  trifles  of  the  day  before. 

"  Behold  us  now,  dissolving  quite 
In  the  fiiU  ocean  of  delight; 
In  pleasures  ev'ry  hour  employ, 
Immers'd  in  all  the  world  calls  joy; 
Our  aflluenoe  easing  the  expense 
Of  splendour,  and  misnilioenoe ; 
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Our  company,  the  Exalted  set 
Of  all  that  **  gay,  and  all  that 's  great : 
Nor  happy  yet ! — and  where  's  the  wonder  !• 
tt'is  livey  my  dear,  too  much  asunder*'* 

The  moral  of  my  tale  is  this. 
Variety  's  the  soul  of  bliss. 
But  such  irariety  alone 
As  makes  our  home  the  more  oor  own. 
As  from  the  heart's  impelling  pow'r 
The  liie-hlood  pours  its  genial  store; 
Though,  taking  each  a  various  way. 
The  actire  streams  meandring  play 
Through  ot^  artery,  ev'ry  vein. 
All  to  the  heart  return  again ; 
Vmm  thence  resume  their  new  career. 
But  still  retun,  and  centre  there : 
So  real  happiness  below 
Must  from  the  heart  sincerely  flow; 
Nor,  listening  to  the  syren's  song, 
Must  stray  too  far,  or  rest  too  long. 
All  human  pleasures  thither  tend ; 
Must  there  begin,  and  there  must  end ; 
Must  there  recruit  their  languid  forcet 
And  gain  fresh  vigour  from  their  source. 
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A  FABLE. 


Propria  que  maribu»— 
Fcemineo  generi  tribuuntur. 

Lilly's  Gram. 


CAPBLUK  BT  HIRa. 

Baibam  Oipellss  qunm  impetrissent  ab  Jove, 
Hirci  mcerentes  indignari  cceperant, 
Quod  dignitatem  fteminse  equAssent  suam ; 
*'  Sinite,  inquit,  illis  glorii  vani  firui, 
Et  usnrpare  vestri  omatmn  muneris: 
Pares  dnm  non  sint  vestrss  fortitodini." 

Hoc  aignmentum  monet  nt  sustineas  tibi 
Habitu  esM  similes,  qui  sint  virtute  impares '. 

Lib.  IV.  Fab.  14. 


Lr  eight  terse  Imes  has  Ph«dms  told 
(So  frugal  were  the  bards  of  old) 
A  tale  of  goats;  and  ck»*d  with  grace, 
Han»  moral,  all,  in  that  short  space. 


■  The  purport  of  the  above  Ihble  is  this.  When 
the  she-goats  had,  by  thdr  entreaties,  obtained  of 
Jupiter  the  privilege  of  having  beards  as  well  as  the 
males,  the  he-goats  gre#  angry;  and  complained, 
that  he  had  degraded  their  dignity  by  admitting 
the  females  to  equal  honours  with  themselves. 

To  which  the  god  replied,  "  That  if  they  would 
take  care  to  preserve  the  real  and  essential  advan- 
tages which  their  sex  gave  them  over  the  other, 
they  would  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
letting  them  participata  in  what  was  merely  or- 


Alas !  that  ancient  moralist 
Knew  nothing  of  the  slender  twist 
Which  Italy,  and  France,  have  taught. 
To  later  times  to  spin  the  thought. 
They  are  our  masters  no^,  and  we 
Obsequious  to  their  high  decree. 
Whatever  the  classic  critics  say. 
Will  tell  it  in  a  modem  way. 
Twas  somewhere  on  the  bills  which  lie 

Twixt  Rome  and  Naples'  softer  clime, 
(They  can  't  escape  the  traveller's  eye, 

Nor  need  then*  names  be  told  in  rhyme) 
A  herd  of  goats,  each  shining  mom, 
Midst  scraggy  myille,  pointed  thorn. 
Quick  glancing  to  the  Son  display'd 
Their  spotted  sides,  and  pierc'd  the  shade : 
Their  goatherds  still,  like  those  of  old. 
Pipe  to  the  stragglers  of  the  fold. 

Twas  there — and  there  (no  matter  when) 
With  Yirgil's  leave,  we  place  the  scene. 
For  scarcely  can  we  think  his  swains 
Dealt  much  in  goats  on  Mantua's  plains; 
Much  less  could  e'er  his  shepherds  dream 
Of  pendent  rocks  on  Mincio*s  stream. 
From  Naples  his  enliven'd  thought 
Its  fondest,  best  ideas  caught 
Theocritus  perhaps  beside 
Some  kind  embellishments  supply'd. 
And  poets  are  not  common  men— - 
Who  talks  of  goats  in  Ely  fen ! 

'T  was  there,  on  one  important  day. 
It  chanc*d  the  he-goats  were  away, 
The  ladies  of  the  colony 
Had  form'd  a  female  coterie ; 
And,  as  they  browz'd  the  clifi^  among. 
Exerted  all  their  power  of  tongue. 
Of  ease  and  freedom  much  they;q[x>ke, 
Enfranchise  from  the  husband's  yoke; 
How  bright  the  Snn,  how  soft  the  air. 
The  trefoil  flowers  were  sweeter  far. 
While  thus  alfme  they  might  debate 
The  hardships  of  the  married  state. 

Encouraged  by  the  qnick'ning  flame 
Which  spread,  and  caught  from  dame  to  dame^ 
A  matron,  sager  than  the  rest. 
The  fair  enthusiasts  thus  address'd: 
*'  Ladies,  I  joy  to  see,  what  I 
Have  felt,  and  smother'd  with  a  sigh. 
Should  touch  at  length  the  general  breast^ 
And  honest  nature  stand  confest 
Queens  as  we  are,  we  see  our  power 
Usurp'd,  and  daily  sinking  lower. 
Why  do  our  lords  and  masters  reign 
Sole  monarcbs  o'er  their  subject  train? 
What  stamp  has  Nature  given  their  line^ 
What  mark  to  prove  their  right  divine 
To  lead  at  will  the  passive  herd  ? 
— It  can  be  nothing  but  their  beard. 

**  Observe  our  shapes,  our  winning  airs. 
Our  spots  more  elegant  than  (heirs; 
With  equal  ease,  with  equal  speed 
We  swim  the  brook,  or  skim  the  mead ; 
Climb  the  tall  clifi;  whece  wild  thyme  grows. 
On  pinnacles  undaunted  browze. 
Hang  fearless  o'er  th'  impetuous  stream, 
And  skip  from  crag  to  crag  like  them. 
Why  are  they  then  to  us  preferr'd  ? 
— >It  can  be  nothing  but  their  beard. 

"  llien  let  us  to  great  Jove  prepare 
A  sacrifice  and  solemn  prayer. 
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That  he  would  graciously  relieve 
Our  deep  distress,  and  kindly  give 
The  all  we  want,  to  make  us  shine 
Joint  empresses  by  right  divintJ** 

A  general  murmur  of  applause 
Attends  the  speech.    Tlie  common  cause 
Glows  in  each  breast,  and  all  defy 
The  bonds  of  Salique  tyranny. 
The  mild,  the  timorous  grow  bold; 
And,  as  they  saunter  to  the  fold, 
Ev'n  kids,  with  voices  scarcely  heard, 
lisp  out,  — "  T  is  nothing  but  the  beard." 

Agreed.    And  now  with  secret  care 
The  due  lustrations  they  prepare : 
And  having  marked  a  sacred  field. 
Of  horns  a  spacious  altar  build ; 
Then  from  the  fragrant  herbs  that  grow, 
On  craggy  cliff,  or  mountain's  brow. 
They  oull  the  sweets :  and  stuff  the  pile 
With  tragopogon's '  downy  spoil, 
And  gums  of  tragacanth  *  to  raise 
The  bickering  flame,  and  speed  the  blaze. 
But  chief  the  flower  beyond  compare,  ' 
The  flaunting  woodbine  ^  revellM  there» 
Sacred  to  goats ;  and  bore  their  name 
Till  botanists  of  modem  iame 
New-fimglod  titles  chose  to  give 
To  almost  all  the  plants  that  live. 
Of  these  a  hallowM  heap  they  place 
With  all  the  skill  of  female  grace ; 
Then  spread  the  sprigs  to  catch  the  air, 
And  light  them  with  the  brushy  hair 
Pluck'd  slily  from  their  husbands'  chins. 
In  seeming  sport,  when  love  begins. 

**  Heat,  fiitber  Jove !  if  still  thy  mind 
With  partial  fondnen  views  our  kind ; 
I^  nurs'd  by  goats,  as  story  says, 
Thou  still  retain*8t  their  gamesome  ways; 
If  on  thy  shield  <  her  skin  appears 
Who  fed  with  milk  thy  infant  years ; 
If  Capricorn  advanced  by  thee 
Shines  in  a  sphere  a  deity,  Sf!c,  S^c. 
Hear,  father  Jove,  our  just  request; 
O  grant-US  beards,  and  make  us  blest !" 

Swift  mounts  the  blaze,  the  scented  sky 
Seems  pleasM,  the  Zephyrs  gently  sigh. 
And  Jove  himself,  in  ftx»lic  mood. 
Reclining  on  an  amber  cloud, 
Snuff'd  in  the  gale ;  and,  though  be  hides 
A  laugh  which  almost  bursts  his  sides, 
Smil'd  gracious  on  the  suppliant  crew ; 
And  fkCMOd  the  left  his  thunder  flew : 
Blest  omen  of  success !  Ye  fair. 
Who  know  what  tyrant  spouses  are. 
If  e'er  you  slipt  the  tightened  rein. 
Or  gave  a  surly  husband  pain. 
Guess  at  their  joy. — Devoutly  low 
They  bent,  and  with  prophetic  glow 
Tbe5^  wreath'd  their  necks,  they  cock'd  their  tails. 
With  skittish  coyness  met  the  males, 

'  A  plant  called,  in  English,  the  goat's  beard. 
*  71»e  goat's  thorn.    T^e  gums  of  this  plant  are 
used  in  medicine. 

3  The  caprifolium,  or  goat's  leaf  of  the  ancients 
and  of  Toumefort.  linnieus  ranks  it  under  the 
genus  of  lonicera,  as  he  does  the  tragacinth  under 
that  of  astragalus. 

4  The  segis,  called  so  from  the  goat's  skin 
'Which  eoven  it 


And  scarce  admitted  the  embrace 
But  merely  to  preserve  the  race. 

But  chief  the  river  banks  they  throng; 
Narcissus-like  o'er  fountains  hung. 
And  not  a  puddle  could  they  pass 
Witliout  a  squiut  to  view  their  face» 
Happy  to  see  the  sprouts  arise 
Which  promis'd  future  dignities. 

When  lo!  their  utmost  wish  prevails. 
A  beard,  as  graceful  as  the  male's. 
Flows  from  their  chins ;  and  forth  they  mov'd 
At  once  to  be  rever'd  and  lov'd ; 
Looking  (to  borrow  a  quaint  phrase 
From  Young,  to  deck  our  humbler  lays) 
"  Delightfully  with  all  their  might" 
The  he-goats  started  at  the  sight 
**  Angds  and  ministers  of  grace !" 
Appear'd  on  theirs,  like  Garrick's  face  K 
Glance  after  glance  oblkjue  they  sent. 
Then  fix'd  in  dumb  astonishment 
Scarce  more  amaz'd  did  Atlas  ^  stand. 
Sole  monarch  of  the  Hesperian  strand. 
When  Perseus  on  his  shield  display'd 
Terrific  charms,  the  Gorgon's  head. 

At  last  recovering  their  surprise. 
For  goats,  like  men,  are  sometimes  wise. 
On  this  absurd,  new-modellM  plan. 
Like  huDum  couples,  they  began. 
Unwilling,  for  decorum's  sake, 
Quite  to  unite,  or  quite  to  break. 
With  short  half  words,  and  looks  that  leer'd. 
They  frown'd,  they  pouted,  and  they  sneer'd* 
In  general  terms  express'd  their  thoughts 
On  private  and  peculiar  faults; 
Dropp'd  hints  ihej  scarcely  wish'd  to  smother^ 
And  talk'd  not  to  but  at  each  other. 
Till  strife  engend'ring  more  and  more. 
They  downright  wrangled,  if  not  swore; 
And  ev'n  the  fair  could  scarce  refrain 

From  broad  expressions,  when  they  saw 
Th'  accomplishments  they  wish'd  to  gain^ 

Ck^eated  not  respect  but  awe; 
And  softer  kids  usurp'd  the  flames 
Due  only  to  experienc'd  dames. 

'T  was  then  Uie  general  discord  rose  ;. 
And  Jove,  (industrious  to  compose 
The  casual  feuds  his  hasty  nod 
Had  caus'd)  well  worthy  such  a  god, 
Conven'd  the  states.    And  though  he  knew 
What  mortals  say  is  really  true, 
**  Advice  is  sometimes  thrown  away," 
He  bade  them  meet,  and  &xt  the  day. 

Each  conscious  of  their  claim,  divide 
In  separate  bands  on  either  side, 
like  clients  hi  a  party  cause, 

Determin'd  to  succeed  or  die, 
(Whatever  their  judge  may  talk  of  laws) 

Stanch  martyrs  to  integrity. 
The  god  appear'd,  in  proper  state^ 
Not  as  the  arbiter  of  ft^te, 
With  all  those  ensigns  of  command 
Which  sway  the  air,  the  sea, the  land. 
But  yet  with  dignity,  to  draw 
Attention,  and  becoming  awe. 
"  Approach  !"  he  cry'd,  *'  your  idle  strife- 
Has  rais'd  a  thought:  I  'U  give  it  life. 


s  In  the  character  of  Hamlet 

«  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.    Book  it.  Fkbw  15» 
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For  knovr,  ye  goats,  my  liigli  bchetfs 
Shall  not  be  thrown  away  on  beasts. 
When  sexes  plead,  the  cause  w  oommoo  ; 
Be  goeis  no  more,  but  man  and  woman.** 

Tbe  change  ensoei.    He  smiPd  again. 
And  thus  address'd  the  motley  train. — 
(Here  might  we  tell,  m  Ovid's  lay. 
How  fiwrms  to  other  ibrms  gave  way. 
How  pert-cock'd  tails,  and  shaggy  hides, 
And  boms,  and  twenty  things  b^des. 
Grew  spmce  bag-wigs,  or  well-queu'd  hair. 
The  floating  sack,  the  pei-en-Vairy 
Fur  gown,  gold  chain,  or  regal  r6be, 
Wbi^  rules,  in  erminM  state,  the  globe* 
We  wave  all  this,  and  say  again. 
He  thus  address'd  the  motley  train.) 
'*  When  first  I  different  sexes  fonn'd, 
Happy  myself,  with  goodness  warm*d, 
I  meant  you  helpmates  for  each  others 
Hie  ties  of  father,  son,  and  brother. 
And  all  the  charities  below 
I  kindly  meant  should  spring  from  you. 
Were  more  exalted  scenes  your  lot, 
I  kindly  meant,  as  who  would  not  ? 
The  fair  shoald  soothe  the  hero's  car^ 
The  hero  should  protect  the  h\r ; 
The  statesman's  toils  a  recite  find 
In  pleasures  of  domestic  kind  ; 
And  kings  themselves  in  social  down 
Forget  the  thorns  which  line  a  crown. 

"  In  humbler  life,  that  man  should  roam 
Busy  abroad,  while  she  at  home. 
Impatient  for  his  dear  return. 
Should  Irid  the  crackling  incense  bum. 
And  spread,  as  fbrtnne  might  aflfovd. 
The  genial  feast,  or  frugal  board. 
The  joys  of  honest  competence, 
Tbe  sdaoe  even  of  indigence. 

"  But  things  are  chang*d,  no  matter  how  j 
These  blessings  are  not  frequent  now. 
Let  Time  aooount,  as  he  glides  on. 
For  all  his  wings  and  scythe  have  done : 
We  take  you  in  his  present  page, 
The  refuse  of  an  iron  age. 
Then  hear  our  sober  thoughts. 

Ye  dames. 

Affection  and  good-breeding  claims 
That  first,  in  preference  to  the  males. 
We  place  your  merits  in  the  scales. 
For,  whether  't  was  deagn'd  or  not. 
You  some  ascendancy  have  got. 
ladies,  we  own,  have  had  their  share 
In  Uarning,  politics,  and  war. 
To  pass  at  once  the  doubtful  tale 
Of  Amaxons  in  coats  of  mail, 
(Fables  which  ancient  Greece  has  taught. 
And,  if  I  knew  them,  I  've  forgot.) 
Authentic  records  still  contain. 
To  make  the  females  justly  vain, 
£xampla  of  heroic  worth —  * 

Semiramis  of  East  ?  and  North  •. 


7  Tbe  wife  of  Ninus. 

*  ICargaret  de  Waldemar,  commonly  called  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North.  She  united  in  her  own 
person  the  three  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden.  Tbe  first  by  descent,  the  second  by 
marriage,  and  the  third  by  conquest.  See  the 
amioBofCalmar,  1393. 


Marg'ret  tbe  Anjouvine  9  •  of  Spain 
Fair  Blanche  '<>;  and  Ellen  of  Gnienne  "• 
Catherine  of  Francois  immortal  grew 
A  rubric  saint  with  Barthormew  : 
In  Russia,  Catherines  more  tha^  one 
Have  done  great  Uungs :  and  many  a  Joan 
Has  bustled  in  the  active  scene ; 
The  pope  ^,  the  warrior,  and  the  queen  I 
But  these  are  stars  which  blaae  and  fall ; 

O'er  Albion  did  Eliza  rise 
A  constellation  of  them  all. 

And  shines  the  Vii^o  of  the  skies ! 
Some  dames  of  less  athletic  mould  '\ 
By  mere  misfortune  render*d  bold. 
Have  drawn  the  dagger  in  defence 
Of  their  own  spotless  innocence. 
O'er  these  the  pensive  Muse  shall  mourn. 
And  pity's  tear  shall  grace  their  urn. 
Others  **g  a  more  heroic  part, 

By  just  revenge  to  fury  led. 
Have  plung'd  it  in  a  husband's  heart. 

And  trittmph*d  o'er  the  mighty  dead. 
Though  laurels  are  Uteif  meed,  't  is  true, 
Let  milder  females  have  their  due. 
And  be  with  humbler  myrtles  crown'd. 
Who  suck'd  the  poison  *^  from  the  wound. 
For  fblks  there  are  who  do  n*t  admire 
In  angel  forma  that  soul  of  fire. 
Nor  are  quite  pleas'd  with  wounds  and  scars 
On  limbs  best  fram*d  for  softer  wars. 
Nay  now,  so  squeamish  men  are  grown. 
Their  manners  are  so  like  your  own^ 
That,  though  no  Spartan  dames  we  view 
ThumpM,  cuff*d,  and  wrestled  black  and  blue, 
Ev'n  slighter  blemishes  offiend 
Sometimes  the  fur-one's  fondest  friend. 
Glorious,  no  doubt,  it  is,  to  dare 
The  dangers  of  the  Sylvan  war. 
When  foremost  In  the  chase  you  ride 
Some  headlong  steed  you  cannot  guides 

9  Wife  of  Henry  the  Sixth  of  England,  who  (not- 
withstanding her  supposed  intrigue  with  the  duke 
of  Suffolk)  supported  the  interest  of  her  husband 
and  his  family  with  the  roost  heroic  spirit 

">  Blanche  of  Castile,  wife  to  Louis  the  Eighth  of 
France.  She  governed  that  kingdom  duriug  the 
minority  of  her  son,  St  Louis,  and  during  his  ab- 
sence at  the  holy  wars,  with  great  fortitude  and 
success.  The  wicked  chronicles  of  the  times  have 
been  very  free  with  her  character. 

"  An  adventurer  in  the  crusades.  She  was  first 
married  to  Louis  the  Seventh  of  France,  by  whom 
she  was  divorced,  under  a  pretence  of  consangui- 
nity; and  was  afterwards  wife  to  Henry  the  Second 
of  Ekigland.    Her  behaviour  here  is  well  known. 

^*  The  fomons  Catherine  of  Medicis,  wife  t<^ 
Henry  the  Second  of  France,  and  mother  to  the 
three  succeeding  mooarchs.  The  massacre  of 
Paris,  on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  was  conducted  un- 
der her  auspices. 

»  Pope  Joan,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Joan  of  Naples. 

'^  '^  Of  these  two  assertions  the  author  does  not 
choose  to  give  examples,  as  tome  might  be  thought 
fabulous,  and  others  invidious. 

>«  Whether  the  story  of  Eleanor  of  Castile,  wife 
to  Edward  the  First  of  England,  is  fictitious  or  not, 
the  Eleanor  crosses  existing  at  present  are  a  suf- 
ficient testimony  of  her  husband's  afiectioos,  and 
his  gratitude  to  her  memory* 
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And  owe,  by  Provideiice,  or  chance. 

Your  safety  to  your  ignorance. 

But  ah !  the  consequential  ill 

Might  there  rf^rain  ev'n  woman's  will. 

The  furrow  ploughed  by  Tyburn  hat  '7 

On  the  fiiir  forehead's  Parian  aat ; 

The  freckles,  blocbes,  and  parched  skins, 

The  worms,  which  like  black-headed  pins 

Peep  through  the  damask  cheek,  or  rise 

On  noses  bloated  out  of  size. 

Are  things  which  females  ought  to  dread. -^ 

But  you  know  best,  and  I  proceed. 

"  Some  safes,  a  peculiar  thought. 
Think  politics  become  you  not 
Nay  one,  well  ven'd  in  Nature's  rules. 
Calls  *  cunning  women  *'  knavish  fools.* 
—Your  pardon — I  but  barely  hint 
What  impious  mortals  dare  to  print. 

**  In  learning,  doubtless,  yon  have  shinM 
The  paragons  of  human  kind. 
Each  abstract  science  have  explored ; 
Have  pierc*d  through  Nature's  coyest  hoard  ^ 
And  cropp'd  the  loveliest  loven  that  grow 
On  steep  Parnassus*  double  brow. 

«  And  yet  what  small  remains  we  find  1 
Aspasia  *'  left  no  tracts  behind ; 
Content  her  doctrines  to  impart. 
As  oral  truths,  warm  Anotn  the  heart. 
And  ill-bred  Time  has  swept  away 
Full  mauy  a  grave  and  sprightly  lay. 
Full  many  a  tome  of  just  renowlk 
Fram'd  by  the  nnmerous  fhir  who  shone 
Poetic  or  historic  queens. 
From  Sappho  down  to  Anne  Comuenes  ^, 

"  In  modem  days,  the  female  pen 
Is  paramouilt,  aiid  copes  with  men. 
Ladies  have  led  th'  instructive  crew. 
And  kindly  told  us  all  they  knew. 
In  France,  in  Britain,  many  a  score. — 
I  mention  none-^ut  praise  the  more. 
And  yet  in  that  same  little  isle 
I  view,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 
And  wish  to  name  a  chosen  few  : 

A 9  or  a y 

Or — But  I  won't.     It  envy  raises. 
Few  nhen  can  bear  each  other's  praises. 
And  in  the  fah^-one  would  not  see 
A  genus  irriiabUe, 

**  Swift  says,  a  clever  school-boy*s  fame 
Is  all  at  which  the  sex  should  aim. 
It  may  be  so,  and  he  be  wise- 
But  /  authorities  demise. 
Men  cannot  judge  in  such  affairs. 
/  grant  your  talents  great  as  theirs. 

'7  The  small  round  bat,  which  acquired  its 
name  from  its  being  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a 
pickpocket :  it  is  now  adopted  by  genUemen  and 
ladies. 

**  «  A  canning  woman  is  a  knavish  fool.'* 

Lond  Lyttelton's  Advice  to  a  Lady. 

>9  The  pupib  of  this  learned  lady  (if  we  except 
Socrates)  were  most  of  them  her  lovers  too,  and 
consequently  received  instruction  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner  it  could  be  conveyed. 

'^  A  princess  of  great  learning,  daughter  of 
Alexius  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
during  the  time  of  the  first  crusades.  She  wrote 
the  history  of  her  father's  long  reign,  and  b  rank- 
ed among  the  Byzantine  historians. 


Your  vrit  of  a  more  piercing  kind. 

Your  sense  more  moral  and  refined ; 

And  should  ye  from  strict  reasoning  swerve^ 

You  still  have  conquest  in  reserve. 

If  arguments  are  sometimes  slight, 

*  Your  eyes  are  always  in  the  right  **.* 

In  love  your  empire  is  supreme, 

The  heroes  palm,  the  poet's  theme. 

Nor  will  we  dare  to  fix  a  date 

When  that  soft  empire  yields  to  fate. 

At  seventy  great  Eliza  lov*d. 

Though  coy  perhaps  her  heroes  ''  proved. 

And  Ninon  ^  had  a  longer  reign. 

She  lov'd,  and  was  belov'd  again; 

Let  Gedoyne  the  just  era  lix. 

At  eighty,  or  at  eighty-si^ 

"  One  little  hint,  before  we  close 
This  tedious  soporific  dose. 
One  little  hint  we  choose  to  give, 
That  nuptial  harmony  may  live. 
As  husbands,  though  on  small  pretence^ 
Are  wondroQs*  jealous  of  their  sense* 
Perhaps  't  were  prudent  to  conceal 
llie  great  accomplishments  you  feel. 
Then  screen  %liat  pains  the  naked  eye 
With  that  thin  gauze  called  modesty ;        ' 
At  least  with  diffidence  maintain 
The  triumphs  you  are  sure  to  gain. 
Arm'd  with  thia  caution,  justly  claim 
Your  genuine  share  of  power  and  fame  i 
Be  every  thing  your  comicious  merit 
Inspires,'  and  with  becoming  spirit 
Expand  each  passion  of  the  heart. 
Each  talent  Nature  gn^es  exert ; 
Be  wise,  be  leain*d,  be  brave,  nay  fear'd — 
But  keep  your  teg,  and  Hma  ihb  bbabd  h. 

<*  Ladies,  your  slave." — The  dames  withdrew. 
"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  turn  to  you. 
You  h«wl  the  lessons  which  I  gave. 
At  once  both  ludicrous  and  grave, 
And  sneer*d  perhaps  ;  but  have  a  care, 
I  only  banter'd  wiUi  the  fair. 
When  your  important  cause  comes  on. 
We  take  it  in  a  higher  tone. 


*»  A  line  of  Prior. 

*'  Essex  and  Courtney. 

*^  It  is  recorded  of  the  celebrated  Ninon  PEn- 
clos,  that  a  young  French  abb^,  of  the  name  of 
Gedoyne,  had  long  solicited  her  foroars,  and  was 
rather  astonished  at  her  coyness.  When  she 
yielded  at  last,  she  begged  his  pardon  for  so  dila- 
tory a  c6mpliance,  and  pleaded  as  her  excuse, 
that  her  female  vanity  was  piqued  upon  having 
a  lover  after  she  was  fourscore;  that  she  had  only 
completed  her  eightieth  year  the  day  before,  and 
therefore  hoped  her  empretsement  to  oblige  him 
would  be  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  her  grmti- 
tude  for  his  attentions. 

How  long  the  attachment  lasted,  the  author  of 
this  poem  has  modestly  left  undetermined. 

*4  A  certain  Grecian  painter,  who  had  usoally 
exerted  his  talents  on  lascivious  subjects,  was  com- 
manded by  the  state  under  whidi  be  Irred,  to 
atone  for  his  errours,  by  forming  a  piece  which 
should  damp  the  most  licentious  appetite.  He  ac- 
cordingly drew  a  naked  Venus  with  all  the  channs 
his  imagination  could  suggest,  and  then,  to  mako 
her  totally  disgusting,  clapped  her  on  a  beard. 
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**  Is  there  a  firalt  in  womankind 
Von  did  not  make,  or  strive  to  find '? 
To  rise  ou  ifaur  defects  3roa  teach  them. 
And  lose  four  virtues  ere  they  reach  them. 
Would  e*er  ambition  touch  their  brain, 
Did  jfOK  your  lawful  rule  maintain, 
With  tenderness  exert  your  sway, 
And  mildly  win  them  to  osey  ? 
Had  Cesar,  Antony,  been  men, 
We  scarce  hid  heard  of  Egypt^s  queen  'S. 
Follies  and  vices  of  his  own 
Sank  to  a  slave  great  Philip's  son ; 
Nor  did  Alcides  '^  learn  to  spin 
Till  he  put  off  the  lion's  skin. 

"  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  (a  name 
We  love,  we  pity,  and  we  blame) 
Had  frailties,  which  the  meanest  clown 
Of  native  sense  would  blush  to  own. 
D*£tree,  Vemueil,  and  twenty  more. 

Will  prove  him  vassal  to  a . 

Nothing  could  tame  the  headstrong  lad, 
Whose  pure  good-nature  was  run  mad. 
£v*n  toil,  and  penury,  and  pain. 
And  Sully  'Y,  teas'd  and  preached  in  vain. 
Nothing  could  stop  th'  insatiate  rage. 
Not  even  the  hasty  snow  of  age 'S  ; 
Not  even  his  last  provoking  wife  '9, 
That  fire-brand  of  perpetual  strife, 
Who  set  half  Europe  in  a  flame, 
And  died,  poor  wretch,  an  empty  name. 

"  lu  what  the  world  calls  politics 
You  teach  the  fair  a  thousand  tricks. 
Full  many  a  mistress  of  a  king, 
At  first  a  plain  unheeded  thing. 
But  swells  in  fencied  dignity, 
And  glories  in  her  infamy ; 
Till,  to  distress  a  weaker  brother, 
You  play  her  off  against  each  other ; 
Improve  the  sea's  native  wiles, 
Th'  artillery  of  tears  and  smiles; 
Flatter  her  pride,  or  peevishness, 
TIU  she,  elated  by  success, 
Feeb  her  own  force,  and  bolder  grown 
By  your  instructions,  acts  alone; 
Procures  now  this,  now  that  man's  fall. 
And  &irly  triumphs  o*er  you  all. 

"  The  second  Charles  on  Fjagland*s  throne 
(Sav'd  from  oblivion  by  his  crown) 
Call  htm  whatever  you  think  fit, 
A  knave,  an  idiot,  or  a  wit. 
Had  from  his  travels  learnt  no  more 
Ulan  ipodem  youths  from  Europe's  tour. 
To  all  that  should  improve  his  mind. 
The  voluntary  dupe  was  blind. 
Whatever  calamities  fell  on  him, 
DIstreK  was  thrown  away  upon  him. 

*s  Cleopatra. 

"^  His  condescensions  to  Omphale  aro  well 
known.  ^  See  his  Memoirs. 

*•  He  was  very  early  grey. 

^  Mary  of  Medlcis.  This  lady  was  of  an  am- 
bitious intriguing  spirit,  with  a  very  mean  under- 
standing. That  she  was  a  "  provoking,  wife," 
Sully's  Memoirs  sufilciently  testify.  The  dikur- 
baaoes  she  raised  at  home,  and  the  cabals  she  en- 
tered into  abroad  during  her  exile,  are  a  proof  of 
the  second  position.  The  fast  she  must  have  se- 
verely felt,  for  she  died  at  Cologne  in  1642,  in  ex- 
treme misery. 
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The  same  unfeeling  thoughtless  thing. 
Whether  an  exile  or  a  king. 

"  Cleaveland  and  Portsmouth  had  fine  features^ 
And  yet  they  were  but  silly  creatures, 
Play'd  off  like  shuttles  in  a  loom 
(To  weave  the  web  of  England's  doom  !) 
By  knaves  abroad  and  knaves  at  honie. 
Of  all  who  sooth'd  his  idle  fiours  3% 
(To  wave  his  en  passant  amours) 
Of  all  who  gloried  in  the  flame, 
And  in  broad  day-light  blaz'd  their  shame,' 
Spite  of  her  frolics  and  expense  3\ 
Nell  Guyn  alone  had  common  sense. 

"  Of  gaming  little  shall  be  said, 
You  *re  surfeited  upon  that  head. 
What  arguments  can  move  the  mind 
Where  folly  is  with  madness  join*d  ? 
What  sober  reasoning  can  prevail. 
Where  even  contempt  and  ruin  fail  ? 
Yet  let  me  mention,  betwixt  friends, 
"  Bum  not  the  taper  at  both  ends.'' 
Why  must  your  wives  be  taught  by  you 
That  needless  art  to  squander  too  ? 
Whene'er  they  show  their  bracelet  strings. 
Their  dear  white  hands,  and  brilliant  rings, 
It  should  be  in  a  quiet  way  ; 
Ladies  should  piddle,  and  not  play. 

**  You  know  too  well  your  glorious  power* 
Greatly  to  lose  in  half  an  hour 
What  cost  your  ancestors  with  pain 
At  least  full  half  an  age  to  gain. 
Then  let  your  spouses  (to  be  grave) 
For  coals  and  candles  something  save, 
And  keep  their  pin-money  and  jointures. 
To  free  from  jail  the  kind  appointers. 

"  Learning — you  scarce  know  what  it  is. 
Then  put  the  question,  and  t  is  this : 
True  learning  is  the  mind's  good  breeding, 
'T  is  common  sense  improv'd  by  reading. 
If  common  sense,  that  corner-stone. 
Is  wanting,. let  the  rest  alone. 
Better  be  fools  without  pretence. 
Than  coxcombs  even  of  eminence. 

Eve  3i  from  her  husband's  lips  pref^*d 
What  she  from  angels  might  have  he^rd, 

30  "  There  was  as  much  oflaziness  as  of  love  id 
all  those  hours  which  he  passed  among  his  mi»* 
tresses;  who  served  only  to  fill  up  his  seraglio, 
while  a  bewitching  kind  of  pleasure,  called  saun- 
tering, was  the  sultana  queen  he  delighted  in.** 

Duke  of  Buckinghamshire's  Character  of  Ch.  IL 

3*  Bishop  Burpet,  in  his  History  of  his  Own 
Times,  says  of  Mrs.  Guyn,  that  she  was  the  tn- 
discroptest  and  wildest  creature  that  ever  was  in  a 
court,  yet  continued,  to  the  end  of  the  king's  life, 
in  great  favour,  and  was  maintained  at  a  vast  ex- 
pcjnse. — He  might  have  added,  to  her  credit,  that 
she  never  meddled  at  all  with  the  wretched  politics 
of  those  times. 

3*  In  the  eighth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  while 
Adam  was  conversing  with  Raphael, 

and  by  his  countenance  seem'd 

Ent'ring  on  studious  thou|phts  abstruse- 
Eve  retired. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high— 
R 
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And  wifely  chose  to  understand 

Exalted  truths  at  second  hand. 

Should  your  soft  mates  adopt  her  notions, 

And  for  instruction  wait  your  motions, 

To  what  improvements  would  they  reach  ? 

>^Lord  bless  you  !  what  have  you  to  teach  ? 

"  Yes,  one  thing,  I  confess,  you  deal  in, 
And  read  in  fairly  without  spelling. 
In  that,  I  own,  your  zeal  is  such. 
You  even  communicate  too  mueh. 
In  matter,  spirit,  and  in  fate 
Your  knowledge  is  extremely  great. 
Nobly  deserting  common  sense 
For  metaphjrric  excellence. 
And  yet  wfaate'er  you  say,  or  sing. 
Religion  is  a  serious  thing. 
At  least  to  me,  you  will  allow, 
A  deity,  it  must  be  so. 
Then  let  me  whisper — <  Do  n't  perplex 
With  specious  doubts  the  weaker  sex. 
Let  them  enjoy  their  Tates  and  Bradys, 
Free-thinlung  is  not  sport  for  ladies.' 

"  Is  't  not  enough  you  read  Voltaire, 
While  sneering  valets  frizz  your  bsir. 
And  half  asleep,  with  half  an  eye 
Steal  in  dear  infidelity  ?       ^ 
b  *t  not  enough  Helvetius*  schemes 
Elucidate  your  waking  dreams, 
(Though  each  who  on  the  doctrine  doati 
Skips  o*er  the  text,  to  skim  the  notes) 
Why  must  the  fair  be  made  the  wise 
Partakers  of  your  mysteries  ? 
You  Ml  say  they  listen  to  your  chat 
I  grant  them  fools,  but  what  of  that  } 
Tour  prudence  sure  might  be  so  civil 
To  let  your  females  fear  the  devU. 
Even  for  the  comfort  of  your  lives 
Some  must  be  mothers,  daughters,  wives  ; 
Howe'er  it  with  your  genius  suits. 
They  should  not  a2/  be  prostitutes. 

**  Firm  as  t^e  sage  Lucretius  drawr 
Above  religionk  morals,  laws. 
Secure  (thougn  at  a  proper  distance) 
Of  that  great  iiesang  MON-izisrsiica, 
You  triumph  ;  each  a  deity 
In  all,  but  in^ortality. 
Why  therefore  will  ye  coadesegnd 
To  tease  a  weak  believing  friend, 
Whose  honest  ignorance  might  gain 
From  errour  a  relief  in  pain. 
And  bear  with  fortitude  and  hoWMir 
The  miseries  you  brought  upon  her  ? 
ifomus  perhaps  would  slily  say^ 
For  Momus  has  a  merry  way, 
Why  will  your  wisiom  and  your  wit 
To  such  dagnuUng  tricks  submit ) 
Why  in  soft  bosoms  raise  a  liot  ?  ^ 
Can  >t  ye  be  d— mn*d  yourselves  in  %uiet  ? 

**  But  thai 's  an  after-tiiought;  at  preMOt 
We  merely  wish  you  to  be  decent. 
And  just  will  add  some  trifling  things, 
Ttom  whence,  tse  think,  confioion  qprings. 

But  because. 

Her  husband  the  relater  s|ie  preferr'd 
Before  the  angel— 

The  poet  assigns  a  reason  for  it, 

From  hit  Up 

Not  9ordt  alone  plaaa'd  kgr* 


**  You  Ml  easily  conceive  in  gods^ 
Who  fix  in  air  their  thin  abodes. 
And  feast  on  incense,  and  ambrosia. 
Foul  feeding  must  create  a  nausea. 
Yet  we  ourselves  to  flesh  and  Mood 
Have  granted  more  substantial  food. 
Nor  wonder  that,  in  times  like  yours. 
All  but  the  poor  are  epicures. 
And  reason  from  efiiects  to  causes. 
On  rod's,  entremets,  and  sauces. 
But  here  be  wise,  the  reason  's  clear. 
Be  niggards  of  your  knowledge  here. 
And  to  yourselves  alone  confine 
That  first  of  blessings,  how  to  dine. 
For  should  the  fair  your  taste  pursue. 
And  eating  be  their  science  too. 
Should  they  too  catch  this  nasty  trick, 
(The  bare  idea  makes  me  sick) 
What  would  become  of  Natnre'k  boast  ? 
Their  beauty  and  their  sex  were  lost 
— ^I  turn  disgusted  from  the  scene,— 
fiSle-gluttons  are  «Ae-a1dermen. 

"  Another  precept  lingers  yet. 
To  make  the  tiresome  group  oomptetei. 
In  all  your  commerce  with  the  sex. 
Whether  you  mean  to  please  or  vex. 
If  not  well-bred,  at  least  be  civil ; 
111  manners  are  a  catching  evil. 
I  speak  to  the  superior  few : 
—Ye  British  youths,  I  speak  to  you. 

"  The  ancient  heroes  of  romance. 
Idolaters  in  complaisance. 
So  hit  the  sex's  dearest  whim. 
So  rais'd  them  in  their, own  esteem. 
That  evVy  conscious  worth  increas'd. 
And  every  foible  sunk  to  rest 
Nay,  e'en  when  chivalry  was  o*er. 
And  adoration  reign'd  no  more. 
Within  due  bounds  the  fbllowing  sect 
Restrsin'd  them  by  profound  respect; 
Politely  grasp'd  the  silken  reins. 
And  held  them  in  ideal  chains. 

But  now,  when  you  appear  before  them. 
You  want  all  deference  and  decorum  ; 
And,  conscious  of  good  Heav'n  knows  what. 
Noddle  your  beads,  and  slouch  your  hat ; 
Or,  careless  of  the  circling  throng. 
Through  full  assemblies  lounge  along. 
And  on  a  couch  politely  throw 
Your  listless  limbs  without  a  bow. 
While  airthe  fair,  like  Sheba's  queen,   • 
Crowd  eager  to  the  inviting  scene. 
And  o'er  that  couch  in  raptures  hang 
To  hear  their  Solomon's  harangue. 
No  doubt  t  is  edifying  stufl^ 
(For  gentle  ears  are  cannon-proof) 
And  wise  the  doctrines  which  you  teach. 
But  your  examples  more  than  preach : 
For 't  is  from  hence  your  Ingh-bred  lasses 
Lose,  or  despise,  their  native  graces. 
Hence  comes  it  that  at  every  rout 
The^  hoyden  in,  and  hoyden  out 
The  modest  dignity  of  yore. 
The  ^ep  chastis'd,  is  seen  no  more. 
They  hop,  they  gallop,  and  they  trol^ 
A  curf  sy  is  a  thing  forgot. 
Th'  aflfected  stare,  the  thrust-out  chin, 
The  leer,  the  titter,  and  the  grin. 
Supply  what  *  hung  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  lov*d  to  live  in  dimple  sleek.' 
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Nay,  ionK  wbo  boMfc  tbcir  fiitflen  qimten 
One  iniglit  niMtake  for  chandlen*  danghtert. 

**  Ah,  could  tbeie  triflen  of  a  day 
KwMr  what  their  mastm  think  and  say, 
When  o*er  their  claret  they  debate 
Each  pretty  victim's  fature  fate; 
With  what  contempt  and  malice  fraught 
They  «Mar  the  follies  they  have  tang^t ; 
Hov  deep  a  blush  their  cheek  ipould  fire ! 
Their  little  breasts  would  burst  with  ire  ; 
And  the  most  heedless  mawkin  there. 
The  loreli^  idiot,  drop  a  tear. 

**  Virtues  have  sesesi  past  a  doubt, 
Msrthologigts  have  mark*d  them  out  | 
Nor  yet  in  exodleooe  ahme 
Have  thjf  peculiar  dilEerence  shoim : 
Your  riiSes— that 's  too  hard  a  name— 
Your  follies— <sboold  not  he  the  same. 
In  every  plant,  in  every  grain 

Of  Nature's  genuine  works  we  find 
Some  innate  essences  remain 

Which  maik  the  species  and  the  kind. 
Thongh  fonns  may  vary,  round  or  square, 
Be  smooth,  be  rough,  he  regular ; 
Though  colours  separate  or  unite. 
The  sport  of  supeHkial  light ; 
Yet  is  there  MntlAta^,  that  or  this, 

By  Nature's  kind  indulgence  sown» 
Which  makes  each  thiqg  he  ifhat  it  is, 

A  tree  a  tree,  a  stone  a  stone. 
So  in  each  sex  distiaot  and  clear 
A  genuine  umttkmg  should  appear, 
Aje  me  tai  ^tcot,  however  slight. 
To  vindicate  (he  natural  right 

"  Then,  sirs,  for  I  pereeive  you  yaw% 
Be  this  conclusion  fairly  drawn : 
Sexes  are  prvper,  andnotovmeipni 
Mao  miff  be  man,  and  woman  woman* 
|n  short,  be  covconbs  if  you  please^ 
Be  arrant  ladies  in yow  dress; 
Be  every  name  the  vulgar  give 
To  what  their  groeapest  can  *t  conoeiTe: 
Yet  one  small  favour  let  me  ask» 
Not  to  impose  too  haid  a  task— 
Whether  you  fix  your  ianoied  reign 

In  brothels,  or  in  drawing-roomft 
The  litUe  jomeiMi^  stiU  retain. 

Be  gamesten^  gluttam,  jockies,  grooms, 
Be  all  which  Natitre  never  meant, 
Pkee-thinkers  m  the  fiill  extent. 
But,  ah!  for  JMieMm he reverM, 
And  iup  yovr  jwr^.aad  snow  tbx  aiAitt.*' 
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SaTydiall  a  bard  in  tbeee  late  times 
Dare  ta  address  his  trivial  rhymes 
To  her,  whom  Prior,  Pope,  and  Gay, 
And  every  bard,  who  breath'd  alay 


*  In  the  first  edition  of  this  little  poem  the 
name  wat  not  prwtod.  As  the  dutchess  is  since 
dead,  it  cannot  ^  necessary  to  conceal  it  She 
waa  of  a  great  age  when  this  compliment  was  paid 
to  her,  which  was  singularly  well  adapted,  as  her 
giace  never  changed  her  dress  accordiqg  to  the 
foshion,  but  retahMd  that  which  ha4  boaD  in  vogue 
when  she  was  a  yonng  beauty. 


Of  happier  vein,  was  fond  to  choose 
The  patroums  of  every  Mos^  ? 

Say,  can  he  hope  that  you,  the  theme 
Of  partial  Swift's  severe  esteem. 
You,  who  have  borne  meridian  ray% 
And  triumphed  in  poetic  blaze, 
£v^  with  indulgence  should  receive 
The  fainter  gleams  of  ebbing  eve  ?        ' 

He  will ;  and  boldly  say  in  print, 
That't  was  your  grace  who  gave  the  hint; 
Who  told  him  that  the  present  scene 

Of  dress,  and  each  preposterous  foshiua> 
Flow'd  from  supineness  in  the  men. 

And  not  from  female  indinatkm. 
That  women  were  obliged  to  try 
All  stratagems  to  catch  the  eye. 
And  many  a  wild  ragary  play 
To  gain  attention  any  .way. 
'T  was  merely  cupning  in  the  foir.«- 
This  may  be  true-^but  have  a  care  ; 
Your  ^race  will  contradict  19  part. 

Your  own  assertion^  and  my  eoogt 
Whose  beauty,  undisguis'd  hf  art. 

Has  chaim'd  so  much,  and  charmed  to  Iqog. 
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In  naked  beauty  nx>readom'd> 

More  lovely.  Milton. 

As  Venus  one  day,  at  her  toilet  aflSurs^ 
With  the  Graces  attendmg,  a4)nsted  her  airs. 
In  a  negTigent  way,  witbout  boddice  or  hoop, 
As  Guido  ■  has  painted  the  bfsautifol  group, 
(For  Guido,  no  doubt,  in  idea  at  least. 
Had  seen  all  the  Graces  and  Venus  undieit) 
Half  pensive,  half  smiling,  the  goddess  of  beauty 
Look'd  round  on  the  girl%  as  they  feoil'd  in  their 

duty: 

"  And  surely,"  she  crjr^d,  **  you  have  strangely 
'  miaeaxnF'd, 

That  not  one  Of  t^e  three  should  have  ever  bem 

marry'd. 
Let  me  nicely  examine— foir  foreheads,  straight 

noses. 
And  cheeks  that  might  rival  Aurora's  own  roses; 
lipa;  teeth;  and  wh^t  eyes !  that  can  languish,  or 
To  enliven  or  soften  the  elegant  whole.  [roU, 

The  iweot  «ul^um  tresses,  that  shade  what  they 

deck; 
The  shoulders,  that  fall  from  the  delicate  neck ; 
The  polish'd  rQqud  arm«  which  sty  statues  might , 

own. 
And  the  loyely  contour  which  descends  from  the 


*'  Hien  how  it  should  happen  I  cannot  divine : 
Either  yon  are  too  coy,  or  the  gods  too  supine. 
I  helievie  *t  ia  the  latter;  fbr  every  toft  boeom 
Must  have  its  attachments,  and  wish  to  disclose  'eok 
Some  lovers  not  beauty  bat  novelty  wanns. 
They  hava  seen  you  so  often  they  're  tir'd  of  your 

charms. 
But  I  *11  find  out  a  method  their  laaguor  to  mov^ 
And  at  least  make  them  starc^  if  I  cant  make  them 

lore. 

>  The  celebrated  picture  of  VenoiettirAf  by  the 
Graces. 
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Come  here,  yon  two  girli,  that  IdDk  fall  id  my  Hce  \ 

And  3rou  that  so  often  are  tarning  ydnr  back. 
Put  on  these  cork  rumps,  and  then  tighten  your  stays 
Till  your  hips,  and  your  ribs,  and  the  strings 

themselTes  crack. 
Can  ye  speak  ?  can  ye  breathe  ? — ^Not  a  word-^ 

then  t  will  do.  [jfou^ 

Vou  have  often  dren'd  me,  and  for  once  I  Ml  dress 
Do  n't  let  your  curls  ^11  with  that  natural  bend, 
But  stretch  theih  up  tight  till  each  hair  standi  an 

end* 
One,  two,  nay  three  cushions,  like  Cybele*s  tow'rs ; 
Then  a  few  ells  of  gauze,  and  some  baskets  of  flow*rs. 
These  bottles  of  nectar  will  serve  for  perfumes. 
Go  pluck  the  fledg*d  Cupids,  and  bring  me  their 

plumes. 
If  that 's  not  enough,-  you  may  strip  9\\  the  fowls, 
My  doves,  Juno's  peacocks,  and  Pallas^s  owls. 
And  stay,  from  Jove's  eagle,  if  napping  i  you  take 

him, 
You  may  snatch  a  few  ^uills^bnC  fte  mte.  yon 

do  n't  wake  him. 
*'  Hold  !  what  are  ye  doing !  I  vow  and  protest. 
If  I  do  n't  watch  you  closely  you  *11  spoil  the  whole 
What  I  have  disonidr'd  you  still  set  to  rights,  [jest. 
And  seem  half  unwilling  to  make  yourselves  frights, 
What  I  am  concealing  you  want  to  display ; 
But  it  sha'  n't  serve  the  turn,  for  I  will  have  my  way. 
Hftose  crimp'd  colet'mont^  do  n*t  reach  to  your 

chins. 
And  the  heels  of  your  slippers  are  broader  than  pins. 
You  can  stand,  you  can  walk,  like  the  girls  in  the 

street; 
Those  buckles  won't  do,  they  scarce  cover  your  feet. 
Here,  run  to  the  Cyclops,  you  boys  without  wings, 
And  bring  up  their  boxes  of  contraband  things. — 

#   #   4^   #   #  Tp^^ 

"  Well,  now  you  're  bedizen*d,  I  Ml  swear,  as  ye 
I  can  scarcely  help  laughing—do  nt  look  in  the  glass. 
Those  tittering  boys  shall  be  whipt  if  they  tease  you, 
fk>  come  away,  girls.    From  your  tormeilts  to  ease 

you. 
We  'U  haste  to  Olympus,  and  get  the  thing  oter ; 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  you  '11  each  find  a 
loter. 

*  Alluding  to  the  usual  representafion  of  the 
Graces. 

3  The  sleeping  eagle  in  Pindar.  Thus  trans- 
lated by  West  : 

Percb'd  on  the  sceptre  of  th*  Olympian  king, 
The  thrilling  darts  of  harmony  he  feels  j 

And  indolently  hangs  his  rapid  wing. 

While  gentle  sleep  Mis  closing  eye-lids  seals ; 

And  o'er  his  heaving  limbs  in  loose  array 
To  ev'ry  balmy  gale  the  raffling  feathers  play. 

Thus  imitated  by  Akenside :  ■ 

With  slacken'd  wings. 

While  now  the  solemn  concert  breathes  around. 
Incumbent  o'er  the  sceptre  of  his  lord 
Sleeps  the  stem  eagle ;  by  the  number'd  notes 
Possess'd ;  atid  satiate  with  the  melting  tone: 
Sovereign  of  birds. 

And  thus  by  Gray : 
Perching  on' the  seeptei'd  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feathered  king 
With  ruffled  plumes,  and  flagging  wing  : 
Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terrour  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eye. 


And  if  it  succeeds,  with  c  torrent  of  mirth 
We  '11  pester  their  godships  agen  and  ageir; 

Then  send  the  receipt  to  the  ladies  on  Earth, 
And  bid  them  become  monsters,  till  men  become 


men* 


If 


ON  A  MESSAGE-CARD  IN  VERSE, 

mtt  BY  A  LADY^ 

Heembs,  the  gianesUt  of  the  sky. 

To  share  for  once  mankind's  delights, 
Slipp*d'4own  to  Earth,  exceeding  sly, 

And  bid  his  coachra^  dive  to  White's. 
In  form  a  be»u,  so  light  he  trips, 

You  'd  swear  his  wings  were  at  his  heels  ; 
Fiom  glass  to  glass  alert  he  skips, 

And  bows  and  ptraittles  while  he  dealsb 
In  short,  so  well  his  part  he  play'd, 

The  waiters  took  him  for  a  pebrj 
And  ev'n  some  great  ones  whispering  said. 

He  was  no  vulgar  foreigner. 
Whate'ef  he  was,  he  swept  the  board, 

Won  every  b^,  and  every  game ; 
Stripp'd  ev'n  the  rooks,  wlio  stamp'd  and  roar'd. 

And  wonder'd  how  the  devil  it  came  ! 
He  wonder'd  too,  and  thought  it  hard ; 

But  found  at  last  this  gresi  command 
Was  owing  to  one  fav'rite  card, 

Which  still  brought  lock  inta  bis  hand. 
The  four  of  spades ;  whenever  he  saw 

Its  sable  spots,  he  laugh'd  at  rules. 
Took  odds  beyond  the  gaming  law. 

And  Hoyle  and  Philidor  were  foob« 
Put  now,  for  now  't  was  time  to  go. 

What  gratitude  shall  be  express  ^ 
And  what  peculiar  boon  bestow 

Upon  the  cause  of  his  success } 
Suppose,  for  something  must  be  dooe^ 

On  Juno's  self  he  OOold  prevail 
To  pick  the  pips  out,  one  l^  one. 

And  stick  them  in  her  peacock's  tail. 
Should  Pallas  have  it,  was  a  doubt, 

To  twist  her  silk,  or  range  her  pina. 
Or  should  the  Muses  cut  it  otft. 

For  bridges  to  their  violinSir 
To  Venus  should  the  prize  be  given, 

Superior  beauty's  just  reward. 
And  'gainst  the  next  great  rout  ft  Heaven 

Be  sent  her  for  a  message-card. 
Or  hold — ^by  Jove,  a  lucky  hit  I 

Your  goddesses  are  arrant  faicas  i 
Go,  carry  it  to  ttln*         , 

And  bid  her  fill  it  foil  of  venes. 


ON  Tm 
BIRTH-DAT  OF  A  YOt/NG  LADY, 

VOOR  TEAKS  OLD. 

Old  creeping  Time,  with  silent  tread. 
Has  stol'n  four  years  o'er  Molly's  head. 
The  rose-bud  opens  on  her  cheek. 
The  meaning  eyes  begin  to  speak ; 
And  in  each  smiling  look  is  seen 
The  innocence  which  plays  within. 
Nor  is  the  fauft'ring  tongue  confinfd 
To  lisp  the  dawnings  of  the  mind. 
But  fair  and  full  her  words  convey 
The  little  aU  they  have  to  say  j 
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And  emeh  fond  parent,  as  they  Imll, 
Find  ▼olnmes  19  thf  t  littie  alL 

May  every  eharm,  which  now  appear^ 
Increaie,  and  brighten  with  her  years ! 
And  may  that  same  old  creeping  Time 
Oo  on  till  she  has  reachM  her  prime. 
Then,  like  a  master  of  his  trade, 
Stand  still,  nor  hort  jthe  work  he  made. 


THE  JE  NE  SCAl  StUOl 

A  BONO. 

Yis,  I  'm  in  love,  I  feel  it  now. 

And  Cslia  has  undone  me; 
And  yet  1 11  swear  I  can't  tell  how 

The  pleasing  plague  stole  on  me. 

'T  is  not  her  fisce  which  lore  creates, 

For  there  no  graces  revel ; 
"T  is  not  her  shape,  for  there  the  Fates 

Have  rather  been  uncivil. 

T  is  not  her  air,  for  sore  in  ihat 
There  *s  nothing  more  than  commop ; 

And  all  her  sense  is  only  cha^ 
Like  jany  other  woman. 

Her  voice,  her  tonch,  might  gire  th'  alarm- 
*T  was  both  perhaps^  or  neither ; 

f  n  short,  't  was  that  provoking  charm 
Of  C«lia  all  together. 


THE  DOUBLE  CON&UE$Z 

A  SONG. 

Op  music,  and  of  beauty's  power, 
I  doubted  much,  and  doubted  long : 

The  Csirest  face  a  gaudy  flower. 
An  empty  sound  the  sweetest  son^^ 

Bat  when  her  voice  Clarinda  rais'd. 
And  snng  so  sweet,  and  smil'd  so  gay. 

At  once  I  listen'd,  and  I  gaz'd ; 
And  heard,  and  look'd  my  soul  away. 

To  her,  of  all  his  beauteous  train. 
This  wondrous  power  had  Love  apsign'd^ 

A  doable  conquest  to  obtain, 

And  cure  at  once  the  deaf  and  blind. 


SONG  FOR  RANELAGB.      , 

Ys  belles,  and  ye  flirts,  and  ye  pert  little  things. 

Who  trip  -in  this  frolicsome  round. 
Pray  tell  me  from  whence  this  impertinence  springs, 

llie  sexes  at  once  to  confound  ? 
What  means  the  cock*d  hat,  and  the  masculme  air, 

With  each  motion  design*d  to  perplex  ? 
Bright  eyes  were  intended  to  languish,  not  stare^ 

And  softness  the  test  of  your  lex. 

The  girl,  who  on  beauty  depends  for  support, 

May  call  every  art  to  her  aid ; 
The  boiom  display'd,  and  the  petticoat  short. 

Are  faaplea  4ie  gives  of  her  trade. 


But  you,  on  whom  fortune  indulgently  smiles. 
And  whom  pride  has  preserved  from  the  snare. 

Should  silly  attack  us  with  coyness,  and  wiles, 
Not  with  open  and  insolent  war. 

The  Venus,  whose  statue  delights  all  mankind. 

Shrinks  modestly  back  from  the  view. 
And  kindly  should  seem  by  the  artist  design'd 

To  ser\'e  as  a  model  for  you. 
Then  learn,  with  her  beauty,  to  copy  her  air. 

Nor  venture  too  much  to  reveal : 
Our  fancies  will  paint  what  you  cover  with  car^ 

And  double  each  charm  you  conceal. 

The  blushes  of  Mom,  and  the  mildness  of  May, 

Are  charms  which  no  art  can  procure : 
O  be  but  yourselves,  and  our  homage  we  pay. 

And  your  empire  is  solid  and  sure. 
But  if,  Amazon-like,  you  attack  your  gallants. 

And  put  us  in  fear  of  our  lives. 
You  may  do  very  well  for  sisters  and  aunti. 

But,  believe  me,  you  '11  never  be  wive^ 


AN  INSCRIPTION 

IV  THE  COTTAOB  OF  VENUS, 

AT  MII>D|.ET0N  PARK,  OXFORDSHiaZ. 

QiusQU^  es,  O  juvenis,  nostro  vagus  advena  luco, 

Cui  cor  est  teoerom,  cuique  puella  comes ; 
Quisquis  es,  f;h  fugias !— hie  suadent  omnia  amorem, 

Inque  cas&  h&c  latitans  omnia  suadet  amor. 
Aspice  flore  capri  quam  circum  astringitur  ilex 

Hsrenti  amplexu,  et  luxuriante  comA ! 
■Sylva  tegit,  tacitum  stemit  tibi  lana  cubile, 

Aut  tumet  in  vivos  moUior  herba  toros. 
Si  quis  adest  subitum  dant  tiniinnabula  signun)^ 
•  Et  strepit  in  priqno  limine  porta  loquax. 
Nee  rigidum  ostendit  nostro  de  paijete  vultun^ 

Actsusve  senex,  dimidiusve  Cato : 
At  nuda  aspirat  dulces  Cytherea  furores, 

Atque  SU09  ritus  consecrat  ipsa  Venus. 


THE  SAME  IN  ENGLISH. 

WaoB*Ba  thou  art,  whom  chance  ordains  to  rova 
A  youthful  stranger  to  this  fatal  grove, 
O,  if  thy  breast  can  feel  too  soft  a  flame. 
And  wiUi  thee  wanders  some  unguarded  dame. 
Fly,  fly  the  place ! — Each  object  through  the  ^ade 
Persuades  to  love ;  and  in  this  cottage  laid. 
What  cannot,  may  not,  will  not,  love  persuade  ? 
See  tP  yo9  oak  how  close  the  woodbine  cleaves, 
And  twines  around  its  luxury  of  leaves  \ 
Above^  the  boughs  a  pleasing  darkness  shed. 
Beneath,  a  noiseless  couch  soft  fleeces  spread. 
Or  softer  herbage  forms  a  living  bed. 
Do  spies  approach  ? — Shrill  bells  the  sound  repeat. 
And  from  the  entrance  screams  the  conscious  gatia. 
Nor  from  these  walls  do  rigid  bustos  ftown. 
Or  philosophic  censors  threat  in  stone. 
But  Venus'  self  does^her  own  rites  approve 
In  naked  state,  and  through  the  raptur*d  grovf 
Breathes  the  sweet  madness  of  exceaive  Ipve, 
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WHITEHEAD'S  POEMS. 


HYMN  TO  VENUS, 


cm  A  GUAT  VAIIBTT  OF  lOSU  BBIWO  PLAHTBD  ROUMB 

RZft  COTTAGE. 

7e,  dea,  tefughmi  venti,  te  tutbila  tceli 
ASventutnque  tttum;  iibi  suaves  Deedala  tellus 
Saminittit  flores. Lucret 

O  Vbvus,  whoee  impiring  breath 

FifBt  wakmM  Nature*s  genial  power. 
And  cloUiM  the  teeming  Earth  beneath 

With  every  plant,  with  erery  flower. 
Which  paints  the  verdant  lap  of  Spring, 

Or  wantons  in  the  Summer^s  ray ; 
Which,  brushed  by  Zephyr's  dewy  wing. 
With  ftagrance  hails  the  opening  day ; 

Or,  pour*d  profuse  on  hill,  on  plain,  on  dale, 
ResCTves  its  treasured  sweets  for  evening^  niter 
gale! 

To  thee,  behold,  what  new  delights 

The  master  of  this  shade  prepares ! 
Isdnc'd  by  fiur  inferior  rites, 

You  've  heard  a  Cyprian's  softest  prayers; 

There,  form'd  to  wreaths,  the  sickly  flower 
Has  on  thy  altan  bloomM  and  died ; 

But  here,  around  thy  fragrant  bower. 
Extends  the  living  incense  wide ; 

From  the  first  rose  the  fost*ring  zephyis  rear, 
Td  that  whose  fiunter  blnsh  adorns  the  dying  year. 

Behold  one  beauteous  flower  assume 

The  lustre  of  th*  unsullied  snow ! 
While  there  the  Belgic's  ■olter  bloom  . 

Improves  the  damask's  deeper  glow ; 
The  Austrian  here  in  pntple  breaks. 

Or  flaunts  in  robes  of  yellow  light; 
While  there,  in  more  fantastic  streaks. 

The  red  rose  mingles  with  the  white ', 

And  in  its  name  records  poor  Albion's  woes, 

Albioo  that  oft  has  wept  the  colours  of  the  rose ! 

Then,  Venus,  come ;  to  every  thorn 

Thy  kind  prolific  influence  lend ; 
And  bid  the  tears  of  eve  and  mora 

In  gently  dropping  dews  descend ; 
Teach  every  sunbeam's  warmtii  and  tight 

To  pierce  thy  thicket's  iumost  shade; 
Nor  let  th'  ungenial  damps  of  night 

The  breeze's  searching  wings  evade. 
But  every  plant  confess  the  power  that  guides. 
And  all  be  beauty  here  where  beauty's  queen  pre- 


JN  A  HERMITAGE, 
.   in  Tn  SAMC  piaci. 


Tin  man,  whosa  days  of  yonth  and 
In  Natureli  calm  enjoyments  patt'd^ 

Will  want  no  monitois,  like  these ', 
To  torture  and  alarm  his  last 

The  gloomy  grot,  the  cypress  shade, 
The  zealot's  listof  rigid  rales, 

To  him  are  merely  dull  parade. 
The  tragic  pageantry  of  fools. 

What  life  afibrds  he  freely  tastes. 
When  Nature  calk  resigns  his  breath  ; 

Nor  age  in  weak  repining  wastes. 
Nor  acts  aUve  the  fSuce  of  death. 

« 

Not  so  the  youths  of  folly's  train. 
Impatient  of  each  kind  restramt 

Which  parent  Nature  fix'd,  in  vain. 
To  teach  us  man's  true  Utss,  content. 

For  something  still  beyond  enong^ 
With  eager  impotence  they  strive. 

Till  appetite  lias  leara'd  to  loathe 
The  very  joys  by  which  we  live. 

Then,  fillM  with  all  which  sour  disdain 
To  disappointed  vice  can  add, 

Tir'd  of  himself,  man  flies  from  man. 
And  hates  the  world  he  made  so  bad* 


So  shall  the  master's  bpunteons  hand 

New  plans  design,  new  temples  raise 
Td  thee,  and  wide  as  his  command 

Extend  the  trophies  of  thy  praise. 
So  daily,  nightly,  to  thy  star 

llie  bard  shall  grateful  tribute  pay, 
Whether  it  gilds  Aurora's  car. 

Or  loiters  in  the  train  of  day; 
And  each  revolving  year  new  hymns  shall  grace 
Thy  showery  month,  which  wakes  the  veg^able 
race. 

'  YoiIl  ind  Lncuter  mes. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  COLD  BATH. 

Wfloa'aa  thon  ait,  approach. — Has  med'cinefail'd  ? 

Have  balms  and  heihs  essay 'd  their  poweiain  vain? 
Nor  the  free  aur,  nor  fost*ring  Sun  prevaii'd 

To  raise  thy  drooping  strength,  or  saothe  thy  pain  ? 

Yet  enter  here.    Nor  doubt  to  trust  thy  frame 
To  the  cold  bosom  of  this  lucid  lake. 

Here  Health  may  greet  thee,  and  life^  fangnid  flame, 
Ev'n  from  its  icy  grasp,  new  vigour  take. 

What  soft  Ausonia*s  genial  shores  deny^ 
May  Zembla  give.  Then  boldly  trust  the 

So  shall  thy  grsteful  tablet  hang  on  high. 
And  frequent  votaries  bless  this 


INSCRIPTION  ON  AN  OAK, 

AT  aoMiLT,  IN  mamHiiit. 

niB  OAK  IS  supfosan  to  steak. 

Ohcb  was  I  fam'd,  an  awlbl  sage^ 
The  silent  wonder  of  my  age ! 
To  me  was  efvery  science  known. 
And  every  language  was  my  own. 
The  Sun  beheld  my  daily  toil, 
I  labour'd  o*er  the  midnight  oil. 
And,  hid  m  woods,  conoeal'd  from  view 
Whate'er  I  was,  whatever  I  knew. 

"  A  rfnUl,  hoor-glaM,  &c 


ON  THE  LATE  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  NUNEHAM- 
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In  sliort,  OQDsam'd  with  leaniad  care 

I  lir'd,  I  died— I  rooted  here  I 

Fbt  HMTeii,  that 's  pleaa'd  with  doing  good, 

Te  make  me  useful  made  me  wood. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  TREE » 

OV  THE  TEUACB,  AT  KUNBBABI,  OXFOUMHIIX. 

This  tree  was  planted  by  a  female  hand. 

In  the  gay  dawn  of  rustic  beauty's  glow ; 
And  fast  beside  it  did  her  cotUge  stand,       [snow. 

When  age  had  cloth'd  the  matron*s  head  with 
To  her,  long  us*d  to  Nature*s  simple  ways. 

Tills  smgle  spot  was  happiness  complete ; 
Her  tree  could  shield  her  from  the  noon-tide  blaze, 

And  from  the  tempest  screen  her  little  seat. 
Here  with  her  Collin  oft  the  faithfiil  maid 

Had  led  the  dance,  the  envious  youths  among: 
Eere,  when  his  ag^  bones  in  earth  were  laid. 

The  patient  matron  turn'd  her  wheel,  and  sung. 
She  felt  her  lossj  yet  fSelt  it  as  she  ought. 

Nor  dar'd  'gainst  Nature's  general  law  exclaim; 
But  check'd  her  tears,  and  to  her  children  Uught 

That  well-known  truth,  '*  their  lot  would  be  the 

same.'* 
Though  Thames  befiire  her  flow'd,  his  farther  shores 

She  ne'er  ezplor'd;  contented  with  her  own: 
And  distant  Oxford,  though  she  saw  iU  towers. 

To  her  ambiticm  was  a  world  unknown. 
Did  dreadful  tales  the  clowns  from  market  bear 

Of  kings,  and  tumults,  and  the  courtier  train. 
She  coldly  listen'd  with  unheeding  ear,        [reign. 

And  good  queen  Anne,  for  aught  she  car'd,  might 
The  Sun  her  day,  the  seasons  mark'd  her  year. 

She  toii'd,  she  slept,  from  care,  from  envy  free, 
For  what  had  she  to  hope,  or  what  to  fear, 

Blest  wi^  her  cottage,  and  her  fav'rite  tree  ^ 
Hear  this,  ye  great,  whose  proud  possesions  spread 

O'er  Earth's  rich  surfhce  to  no  space  confin'd; 
Ye  leam'd  in  arts,  in  men,  in  manners  raid, 

Who  boast  as  wide  an  empire  o*er  the  mind, 
With  reverence  visit  her  august  domain ; 

To  her  unletter*d  memory  bow  the  knee : 
She  found  that  happiness  you  seek  in  vain. 

Blest  with  a  cottage,  and  a  single  tree. 


Here  living  sweets  arovnd  her  altar  rise,^ 
And  breathe  perpetual  incense  to  the  skies. 

H^toothe  thoughtlessandthe  youngmay  tre«4i 
Who  shun  the  drearier  mansions  of  the  dead ; 
May  here  be  taught  what  worth  the  world  has  knowi* 
Her  wit,  her  sense,  her  virtues,  were  her  own  j 
To  her  peculiar— and  for  ever  lost 
To  those  who  knew,  and  therefore  lov'd  her  mos^ 

O,  if  kind  pity  steal  on  virtue's  eye, 
Check  not  the  tear,  nor  stop  the  useful  sigh  ; 
From  soft  humanity's  ingenuous  flame. 
A  wish  may  rise  to  emulate  her  fome. 
And  some  foint  image  of  her  worth  restore, 
When  those,  who  now  lament  her,  are  no  mor^ 


AN  EPITAPH. 


Hbrb  lies  a  youth  (ah,  wherefore  breathless  lies !) 
I  Learn'd  without  pride,  and  diffidently  wise. 
Mild  to  all  faults,  which  from  weak  nature  ilow'd-; 
Food  of  all  virtues,  wheresoever  bestowM. 
Who  never  gave,  nor  slightly  took  offence. 
The  best  good-nature,  and  Uie  best  good  sense^ 
Who  living  hop*d,  and  dying  felt  no  fears, 
His  only  sting  of  death,  a  parent's  tears. 


inbcrifhon 

OK 
THE  PBINMTAL  Of  AW  VKH, 

nSCTBD  IN  TBB  PLOWEa-OABDSN  AT' KtmSlUM,  SV  6.  S. 
BABCOOBT,  AND  TBS  HOMOUSABLB  RLUABETH  VBBNOM, 
nSOOOHT  AMJ>  VISCOUNTESS  NVNBHAM. 

m^nuwii  to  "Jim  MglCaaY  OP  PSANCBS  POOLS,  VUCOUMTXSS 

pAunatrov* 

Haas  shall  cor  ling'ring  footsteps  oft  be  foupd. 
This  is  her  shrine,  and  consecrates  the  ground. 

■  This  tree  is  well  known  to  the  country  people 
hy  the  name  of  Bab's  tree.  It  was  planted  by  eoe 
Baxhara  Wyat,  who  was  so  much  attached  to  it, 
HbMXt  on  the  teno?al  of  Hie  viUage  of  Nsneham  to 


EPITAPH  m  WESTMINSTER-ABBEY. 

ToniB 

M BMOBT  OF  MR9«  PRITCHARD, 

THIS  TABLBT  IS  PLACED  HBRB  BY  THE  VOLUNTABY  lUB- 

scBirnoN  OP  those  who  admibbd  and  bstebmed 


SHE  bbtibbd  pbom  the  stags,  op  which  she  had  long 

BEEN  THE  ORNAMENT,  IN  THE  MONTH  OP  APRIL  ONE 
THOUSAND  SEVEN  HUNDRED  SirTY-EIOBT,  AND  DIED  AT 
BATH  IN  THE  MONTH  OP  AUGUST  FOLLOWING,  IN  THE 
FIPTY-SByENTH  YEAR  OP  HER  AOB. 

Her  comic  vein  had  every  charm  to  please, 
T  was  Nature's  dictates  breath'd  with  Nature's  easeu 
Ev'n  when  her  powers  suskainM  the  tragic  load, 
Full,  clear,  and  just,  th*  harmonious  accents  flow'd ; 
And  the  big  passions  of  her  fbeling  heart 
Burst  free^  fbrth,  and  sham'd  the  mimic  art. 
Oft,  on  the  scene,  with  colours  not  her  own. 
She  painted  vice,  and  taught  us  what  to  shun: 
One  virtuous  track  her  real  life  pursued. 
That  nobler  part  was  uniformly  good. 
Each  duty  there  to  such  perfection  wrought, 
That,  if  the  precepts  foilM,  th*  example  taught 


ON  THE  LATE 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT  NUNEHAM, 
nft  SEAT  or  TBI  u/a.  pp 


Dame  Nature,  the  goddess,  one  very  bright  day. 
In  strolling  through  Nuneham,  met  Brown  in  her 
way: 

where  it  is  now  bvilt,  Ae  eamestiy  entteated  that 
she  might  still  remain  in  her  old  habitatiaQ.  Her 
TCou^  was  complied  witht  mt^  ber  qgtlagB  not 
pdUd  d^wii  till  4tar  hff  dM^th, 
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*<  And  bless  me/'  she  said,  with  an  insolent  sneer, 
<'  I  wonder  that  fellov  will  dare  to  come  here. 
What  more  than  I  did  has  your  impudence  planned  ? 
The  lawn,  wood,  and  water,  are  all  of  my  hand  ; 
III  my  Tery  best  manner,  with  Themis*s  scales, 
I  lifted  the  hills,  and  I  scoop'd  out  the  vales ; 
With  Sylvan *s  own  umbrage  I  g^c^d  ev'ry  brow, 
'  And  pour'd  the  rich  Thames  through  the  meadows 

below."  [mand 

.  "  1  grant  it,"  he  cry*d ;  "to  your  sovereign  com- 
I  bow,  as  I  ought. — Gentle  lady,  your  band ; 
The  weather's  inviting,  so  let  us  move  on ; 
You  know  what  you  did,  and  now  see  what  I  Ve  done. 
I,  with  gratitude,  own  you  have  reason  to  plead, 
That  to  these  happy  scenes  you  were  bounteous 

indeed : 
My  lovely  materials  were  many  and  great ! 
(For  sometimes,  you  know,  I  'm  obliged  to  create) 
But  say  in  return,  my  adorable  dame. 
To  all  you  see  here,  can  you  lay  a  just  claim  ? 
Were  there  no  slighter  parts  which  you  finish'd  in 

haste. 
Or  left,  like  a  friend,  to  give  scope  to  my  taste  ? 
Who  drew  o*er  the  surface,  did  you,  or  did  I, 
The  smooth-flowingoutline,  that  steals  from  the  eye>. 
The  soft  undulations,  both  distant  and  near. 
That  heave  from  the  lawns,  and  yet  scarcely  appear  ? 
(So  bends  the  ripe  harvest  the  breezes  beneath, 
M  if  Earth  was  in  slumber  and  gently  took  breath) 
Who  thino*d,  and  who  group'd,  and  who  scatter'd 

those  trees. 
Who  bade  the  slopes  fall  with  that  delicate  ease, 
Who  cast  them  in  shade,  and  who  plac'd  them  in 

li^t. 
Who  bade  them  divide,  and  who  bade  them  unite  ? 
The  ridges  are  melted,  the  boundaries  gone : 
Observe  all  these  changes,  and  candidly  own 
I  have  cloth'd  you  when  naked,  and,  when  overdrest, 
I  have  strippM  you  again  to  your  boddice  and  vest; 
OmceaPd  evYy  blemish,  each  beauty  displayed, 
As  Reynolds  would  picture  some  exquisite  maid. 
Each  spirited  feature  would  happily  place, 
And  shed  o'er»the  whole  inexpressible  grace. 
**  One  question  remains.     Up  the  green  of  yon 

steep. 
Who  threw  the  bold  walk  with  that  elegant  sweep  ? 
<  — ^There  is  little  to  see,  till  the  summit  we  gain ; 
Nay,  never  draw  back,  you  may  climb  without  pain, 
And,  I  hope,  will  perceive  how  each  object  is  caught. 
And  is  lost,  iu  exactly  the  point  where  it  ought 
That  ground  of  your  moulding  is  certainly  fine, 
But  the  swell  of  that  knoll  and  those  openings  are 

mine. 
The  prospect,  wherever  beheld,  must  be  good, 
But  has  ten  times  its  charms,  when  you  burst  from 

this  wood,  ["  Hold ! 

.A  wood  of  my  planting."— The  goddess  cried, 
Tis  grown  very  hot,  and  *t  is  grown  very  cold :" 
She  fiinQ*d  and  she  shudder'd,  she  coughed  apd  she 

sneez'd,  * 
Inclined  to  be  angry,  incUn*d  to  be  ple^*d, 

'  The  first  two  words  in  this  couplet  have  iden- 
tical rather  than  corresponding  sounds,  and  there- 
fore only  appear  to  rhyme.  This  d^ect,  however, 
may  easily  be  removed  by  traospoaing  th^  two 
venes,  and  reading  them  jthus : 

That  flweetrflowing  outline,  that  steals  from  the  view. 
Who  drew  o'er  the  mihoe,  did  I,  or  dicl  you  i   M> 


Half  smil'd,  and  half  poated-^then  tdm^  Ipem  the 

view, 
And  dropp'd  him  a  courtesy,  and  bl ashing  withdrew. 
Yet  soon  recollecting  her  thoughts,  as  she  pass'd, 
"  I  may  have  my  revenge  on  this  fellow  at  last: 
For  a  lucky  conjecture  comes  into  my  head. 
That,  whate'er  he  has  done,  and  whate'er  he  has  said. 
The  world's  little  malice  will  balk  his  design : 
Each  fault  they  call  his,  and  each  excellence  mine '." 


TO  LADY  NUNEHAM, 

NOW  COUNTBM  OF  HARGOURT, 

ON  THB  PKATH  OF  HER  SISTER,  THE  HOMOUEABIB  CATBE- 
aiHB  VENABLES  VERMOM,  JUKE,  MDCCLZZT. 

Mild  as  the  opening  morn's  serenest  ray. 

Mild  as  the  close  of  summer's  softest  day. 

Her  form,  her  virtues,  (fram'd  alike  to  pleaae 

With  artless  grace  and  unassuming  ease) 

On  every  breast  their  mingling  influence  stole. 

And  in  sweet  union  breath'd  one  beauteous  wb<4e. 

Oft,  Q'er  a  sister's  much-lamented  bier. 
Has  genuine  anguish  pour'd  the  kindred  tear : 
Oft,  on  a  dear-lov'd  friend's  untimely  grave. 
Have  sunk  in  speechless  grief,  the  wise  and  bcftTe. 

— ^Ah,  hapless  thou  !  for  whose  severer  woe 
Death  arm'd  with  double  force  his  fatal  blow, 
Oindemn'd  (just  Heaven !  for  what  mysterious  end? } 
To  lose  at  once  the  sister  and  th«  friend  ^ ! 


THE 

BATTLE  OF  ARGOED  LLWYFAINK 

MoRKiMG  rose ;  the  issuing  Sun 
Saw  the  dreadful  fight  begun ; 
And  that  Sun's  descending  ray 
ClosM  the  battle,  closM  the  day. 

*  Although  the  personification  of  Nature  has  beea 
common  to  several  poets,  when  they  meant  to 
compliment  an  artist  that  rivalled  her,  yet  the  idea 
of  making  her  behave  herself  like  that  most  unna- 
tural of  all  created  beings,  a  modem  Jine  lady,  must 
be  allowed  to  be  a  thought  both  very  bold  and 
truly  original,  and  the  poet  has,  I  think,  executed 
it  with  much  genuine  humour.    M, 

3  The  first  six  lines  of  this  elegant  elegiac  poem 
are  inscribed  on  a  neat  marble  tablet,  (similar  to 
that  of  Mrs.  Pritchard*s  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey)  which  is  placed  iu  the  chancel  of  the  pa* 
rish  church  of  Sudbury  in  Stafibrdshire,  and  the 
four  fallowing  added,  instead  of  what  is  here  per- 
sonally addressed  to  the  present  lady  Haroourt. 

This  fair  example  to  the  world  was  lent. 

As  the  short  lesson  of  a  life  well  spent ; 

Alas,  how  short !  but  bounteous  Heav'n  best  knows 

When  to  reclaim  the  blessings  it  bestows.         ilT. 

>  The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  poem  of 
Taliessin,  king  of  the  bards,  and  is  a  deacriptkm  of 
the  battle  of  Aigoed  Llwyfain»  fought  abont  the 
year  546,  by  Goddea,  a  king  of  Nor£  Britaip,  ^nd 
JJrien  Rcf edy  kiii^  of  Cupibria,  agajnst  Fflaiiidwyi^ 


THE  SWEEPERS. 
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nMidwyn  poof^d  h'tt  rapid  Iwnds^ 
Legkms  foar,  o*er  Reged's  lands. 
The  nnmerous  hott,  from  ride  to  aide, 
Spremd  dertractioo  wild  and  wide, 
FVom  Argoed*B  summits  %  foreat'Cnmn^d, 
To  steep  Arfyadd's^  utmost  bound. 
Short  their  triumph,  short  their  sway, 
Bom  aad  ended  with  the  day ! 
Flush'd  with  conquest  Fflamdwya  said» 
Boastful  at  his  army's  head, 
**  Strive  not  to  oppose  the  stream. 
Redeem  your  lands,  your  lives  redeem, 
Give  me  pledges,"  Ffiamdwyn  cried. 
*'  Never,*'  Urieu's  son  replied. 
Owen  4,  of  the  mighty  stroke. 
Kindling,  as  the  hero  spoke, 
Cenau  s,  CoePs  blooming  heir. 
Caught  the  flame,  and  grasp'd  the  spear: 
"  Shall  Coel's  issue  pledges  give 
To  the  insuHing  foe,  and  live  ? 
Never  such  be  Britons'  shame. 
Never,  till  this  mangled  frame 
like  some  vanquished  lion  lie, 
Drench'd  in  blood,  and  bleeding  die." 

Day  advanced :  and  ere  the  Sun 
Reach'd  the  radiant  point  of  noon, 
Urien  came  with  fresh  supplies. 
*'  Rise,  ye  sons  of  Cambria,  rise ! 
Spread  your  baoneis  to  the  foe. 
Spread  them  on  tlie  mountain's  brow : 
Ijft  your  lances  hrgh  in  air, 
Friends  and  brothers  of  the  war; 
Rush  like  torrents  down  the  steep. 
Through  the  vales  in  myriads  sweep; 

a  Saion  general,  supposed  to  be  Ida,  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland. It  is  inserted  in  Joneses  Historical 
Account  of  the  Welch  Bards,  published  in  1784, 
and  is  thus  introduced  bv  the  author :  "  I  am  in- 
ddited  to  the  obliging  disposition  and  undiminished 
powers  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  for  the  following  faithful 
and  animated  versification  of  this  valuable  antique.** 

To  this  commendation  from  Mr.  Jones,  who  cer- 
tainly could  judge  best  of  the  .fidelity  of  the  ver- 
sion, and  with  whom  f  agree  as  to  the  other  epithet, 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  think  no  critic  will  deal 
candidly,  who,  in  estimating  the  poetical  merit  of 
thb  piece  in  general,  shall  compare  it  with  those 
imitations  which  Mr.  Gray  made  of  the  Scaldic 
odes.  The  wild  mythology  of  the  Edda,  to  which 
they  perpetually  allude,  gives  them  a  charm  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  and  sets  them  above  what  he 
himself  has  produced  from  Ceanbro-Briluh  origi- 
nals. M. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  great  battles  of  Urien 
Reged,  celebrated  by  Taliessin  in  poems  now  ex- 
tant See  Carte's  History  of  Engluid,  p.  211  and 
213. 

'  A  part  of  Cumbria,  the  country  of  prince 
Uy warch  Hen,  from  whence  he  was  drove  by  the 
Saxons. 

3  Some  place  on  the  borders  of  Northumberland. 

4  OwcD  ap  Urien  acted  as  bis  father's  general. 

'  Cenau  led  to  the  asristance  *of  Urien  Reged 
the  forces  of  his  father  Coel  Godhebog,  king  of  a 
'northern  tract  called  Godden,  probably  inhabited 
by  the  Godini  of  Ptolemy.  Owen  ap  Urien  and 
Cdiai}  ap  Coel  were  in  the  number  of  Arthur's 
Knights.  .  See  Lewis's  History  of  Britain,  p,  201. 


Ffiamdwyn  never  can  sustain 
The  force  of  our  united  train.*' 

Havoc,  havoc  rag*d  around. 
Many  a  carcass  strew'd  the  ground; 
Ravens  drank  the  purple  flood. 
Raven  plumes  were  dyed  in  blood ; 
Fright^  crowds  from  place  to  place 

Eager,  hurrying,  breathless,  pale. 
Spread  the  news  of  their  disgrace, 

TVembling  as  they  told  the  tale. 
These  are  Taliessin's  rhymes. 
These  shall  live  to  distant  times, 
And  the  bard's  prophetic  rage 
Animate  a  future  age. 

Child  of  sorrow,  child  of  pain. 
Never  may  I  smile  again, 
If  till  alUsubduing  death 
Close  these  eyes,  and  stop  this  breath. 
Ever  I  forget  to  raise 
My  grateful  songs  to  Urien%  praise ! 


^     THE  SWEEPERS. 

I  smo  of  sweepers,  frequent  in  thy  streets, 
Augusta,  as  the  flowers  which  grace  the  spring. 
Or  branches  withering  in  autumnal  shades' 
To  form  the  brooms  they  wield.    Preserved  by  them 
From  dirt,  from  coach-hire,  and   th'  oppresrive 

rheums 
Which  clog  the  springs  of  life,  to  them  I  sing. 
And  ask  no  inspiration  but  their  smiles. 

Hail,  unown'd  youths,  and  virgins  unendowed ! 
Whether  on  bulk  begot,  while  rattled  loud 
The  passing  coaches,  or  th'  officious  hand 
Of  sportive  link-boy  wide  around  him  dash'd 
The  pitchy  flame  obstructive  of  the  joy  $ 
Or  more  propitious  to  the  dark  retreat 
Of  round-house  owe  your  birth,  where  Nature'b  reign 
Revives,  and  emulous  of  Spartan  fame 
The  mingling  sexes  share  promiscuous  love  ; 
And  scarce  the  pregnapt  female  knows  to  whom 
She  owes  the  precious  burthen,  scarce  the  sire 
Can  claim,  confus'd,  the  many-featur'd  child. 

Nor  blush  that  hence  your  origin  we  trace : 
T  was  Jthus  immortal  heroes  sprung  of  old 
Strong  from  the  stoi'n  embrace :  by  such  as  you 
Unhous'd,  uncloth'd,  unlettered,  and  unfed. 
Were  kingdoms  modeird,  cities  taught  to  rise. 
Firm  laws  enacted,  freedom's  rights  maintain'd. 
The  gods  and  patriots  of  an  infant  world ! 

Let  others  meanly  cha^t  in  tuneful  song 
The  black^shoe  race,  whose  mercenary  tribes 
Allur'd  by  halfpence  take  their  morning  stand 
Where  streets  divide,  and  to  their  proffer'd  stools 
Solicit  wand'ring  feet;  vain  peusioners. 
And  placemen  of  the  crowd  !  Not  so  you  pour 
Your  blessings  on  mankind.    Nor  traffic  vile 
Be  your  employment  deem'd,  ye  last  remains 
Of  public  spirit,  whose  laborious  hands,     • 
Uncertain  of  reward,  bid  kennels  know 
Their  wonted  bounds,  remove  the  bord'ring  filthy 
And  give  th'  obstructed  ordure  where  to  glide. 

What  though  the  pitying  passenger  bestows 
His  unextorted  boon,  must  they  refuse 
The  well-eam'd  boimty,  scorn  th'  obtruded  ore  ? 
Proud  were  the  thought  and  vain.  ,And  shall  not  we 
Repay  their  kindly  labours,  men  like  them,' 
With  gratitude  unsought  ?  I  too  have  oft 
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Seen  in  oar  streets  the  wither'd  haads  of  age 
Toil  in  th'  industrioui  task;  and  can  we  there  • 
Be  thrifty  niggards  ?  Haply  they  have  known 
Far  better  days^  and  scattered  liberal  itnind 
The  scanty  pittance  we  afford  them  now. 
Soon  from  this  office  grant  them  their  discharge, 
Ye  kind  charch-waideoa !  take  their  meagre  lioibs 
ShivYing  with  cold  and  age,  and  wrap  them  warm 
In  those  blest  mansions  Charity  has  rais'd. 

But  you  of  younger  yean,  while  Tigonr  knits 
Your  labVing  sinews,/urge  the  generous  task, 
Nor  lose  in  fruitless  brawls  the  precious  hours 
Assign'd  to  toiL    Be  your  contentions,  who 
First  in  the  darkening  streets,  when  Autumn  sheds 
Her  earliest  showers,  shall  clear  th'  obstructed  pass; 
Or  last  shall  quit  the  field  when  Spring  distils 
Her  moistening  dews,  prolific  there  in  vain. 
So  may  each  lusty  scavenger,  ye  fair. 
Fly  ardent  to  your  arms;  and  every  maid, 
Ye  gentle  youths,  be  to  your  wishes  kind ; 
WhethejT  Ostrea's  fishy  fiimes  allure, 
As  Venus'  tresses  fragrant;  or  the  sweets 
More  mild  and  rural  from  her  stall  who  toils 
To  feast  the  sages  of  the  Samian  school. 

Nor  ever  may  your  hearts  elate  with  pride 
Desert  this  sphere  of  love ;  for  should  ye,  youths. 
When  blood  boils  high,  and  some  more  lucky  chance 
Has  swelled  your  stores,  pursue  the  tawdry  band 
That  romp  from  lamp  to  lamp— for  health  expect 
Disease,  for  fieeting  pleasure  foul  remorse. 
And  daily,  nightly,  agonizing  pains. 
In  vain  you  call  for  JEsculapius'  aid 
From  Whitecross-aliey,  or  the  azure  posts 
Which  beam  through  Haydon-yard:  the  god  de- 
mands 
More  ample  offerings,  and  n^ects  your  prayer. 

And  you,  ye  fair,  O  let  me  warn  your  breasts 
To  shun  deluding  men :  for  some  there  are. 
Great  lords  of  counties,  mighty  men  of  war. 
And  weU-dress*d  courtiers,  who  with  leering  eye 
Can  in  the  fiice  begrim*d  with  dirt  discern 
Strange  charms,  and  panit  for  Cynthia  in  a  cknid. 

But  let  LardeUa's  fate  avert  your  own. 
Lardella  once  was  fair,  the  early  boast 
Of  proud  St  Giles's,  from  its  ample  pound 
To  where  the  column  points  the  seven-fold  day. 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  had  she  never  known 
A  street  more  spacious !  but  ambition  led 
Her  youthful  ibotsteps,  artless,  unassur*d. 
To  Whitehall's  fiital  pavement    There  she  ply'd 
Like  you  the  active  hroom.    At  sight  of  her 
The  coachman  dropp'd  his  lash,  the  porter  oft 
Forgot  his  burthen,  and  with  wild  amaze 
The  tall  well-booted  sentry,  arm'd  in  vain, 
Lean'd  from  his  horse  to  gaze  upon  her  charms. 

But  Fate  reserved  her  ^  more  dreadful  ills : 
A  lord  beheld  her,  and  with  powerftil  gold 
Seduced  her  to  his  arms.    What  cannot  gold 
Effect,  when  aided  by  the  matron's  tongue, 
Long  tried  and  practised  in  the  trade  of  vice. 
Against  th'  unwary  innocent !  Awhile 
Dazzled  with  splendour,  giddy  with  the  height 
Of  unexperiene'd  greatness,  she  looks  down 
With  thoughtless  pride,  nor  sees  the  gulf  beneath. 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  high-wrought  transport  shiks 
In  cold  indifference,  and  a  newer  foce 
Alarms  her  restless  lover*s  fickle  heart 
DistressM,  abandon'd,  whither  shall  she  fly? 
How  urge  her  former  task,  and  brave  the  whids 
And  piercing  rains  with  Umba  whose  dttntier  sense 


Shrinks firom the eveniDgbraeM?  Mbr hatah«now. 
Sweet  Innocence,  thy  calmer  heart-felt  aid. 
To  solace  or  support  the  pangs  aba  feels. 

Why  should  the  weeping  Muse  pursue  her  steps 
Through  the  dull  round  of  infomy,  through  hanits 
Of  public  lust,  and  every  painfbl  stage 
Of  ill-feign'd  transport,  and  uneasy  joy } 
Too  sure  she  tried  them  all,  till  her  sunk  eye 
Lost  its  last  languish;  and  the  bloom  of  he^tb. 
Which  reveird  once  on  beauty's  virgin  cheek. 
Was  pale  disease,  and  meagre  penury. 
Then,  loath'd,  deserted,  to  her  life's  last  pang 
In  bitterness  of  soul  she  onrs'd  in  vain 
Her  proud  betrayer,  curs'd  her  fatal  charms, 
And  perish'd  in  the  streets  from  whenoe  she  ^rang. 


FATAL   CONSTANCY: 

OR,  LOVE  IN  TEARS. 
A  SKSrCH  OP  A  TSAOBOr  IN  THS  Bzaoic  TAsn. 

Sed  vetuere  patres  quod  non  potnere  vetare. 

Ovid. 

ADTBRTIiBMBIIT. 

The  following  sketch  of  a  tragedy,  though  mter- 
rupted  with  breaks  and  et  ctiteras  (which  are  left  to 
be  supplied  by  the  fancy  of  the  reader)  is  never- 
theless a  continued  soliloquy  qx>ken  by  the  hero  of 
the  piece,  and  may  be  peif  ormed  by  one  actor,  with 
all  the  starts,  graces,  and  theatrical  attitudes  in 
practice  at  presept 

If  any  young  author  should  be  ambitious  of 
writing  on  this  model,  he  may  begin  his  prefece,  or 
his  advertisement,  which  is  the  more  feshionable 
term,  by  observing,  that  "  it  is  a  melancholy  con* 
teioplation  to  every  lover  of  literature,  to  behold 
that  universal  defect  of  science  which  is  the  dis- 
grace of  the  present  times."  He  may  then  proceed 
to  assert,  *<  that  every  species  of  fine  wriUng  is  at 
its  very  lowest  ebb ;  that  the  reign  oi****  was 
what  might  properly  enough  be  styled  the  golden 
age  of  dramatic  poetry;  that  since  that  happy  era 
genius  itself  has  gradually  decayed,  till  at  length, 
if  he  may  be  aUowed  the  ezpressioot  the  efett^ 
vires  ef  nature,  by  be  knows  not  what  fetality, 
seem  quite  exhausted." 

In  his  dedication,  if  to  a  lord ;  the  proper  topics 
are  his  lordship's  public  spirit,  the  noble  stand 
which  he  made  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  mora 
particularly  his  heroic  disinterestedness  in  hiding 
from  the  world  his  own  spirited  performances,  that 
those  of  inferior  authors  might  have  a  chance  for 
success. 

If  to  a  lady ;  after  the  usual  compliments  of  wit, 
beauty,  elegance  of  taste,  and  every  social  virtue* 
he  must  by  no  means  forget,  that  like  Prometheus 
he  has  endeavoured  to  steal  fire  from  Heaven;  and 
that  the  fineit  and  most  M»imrtftd  touches  in  the 
chamcter  of  Lindamira  ara  biit  feint  eopiv  of  the 
perfections  of  his  patroness. 

He  may  take  hinU  for  his  prokf  ua  from  the  fol- 
lowing  lines: 

Critics,  to  night  at  your  dread  bar  appeals 
A  viffio  author,  aw'd  by  varioos  fean. 
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Should  ye  once  hiss,  poor  man,  he  dies  atray. 
So  mach  he  tfemhies  fbr  his  first  essay ; 
And  therefore  humhly  hopes  to.  gain  your  vote 
— ^For  the  best  play  that  e^er  yet  was  wrote. 
Athens  and  Rome,  the  Stagririte,  old  Ben, 
Comeille's  sublimity,  exact  Racine, 
Roire*s  flowing  lines,  and  Obray*s  tender  part. 
How  Southern  wounds,  and  Shakspeare  tears  the 

heart. 
Roles,  nature,  strength,  troth,  greatness,  taste,  and 
art,  &c.  &&  &c 


FATAL  CONSTANCY. 

ACT  L 

A  RoomufStaie, 

TBI  BBaO  AMD  HIS  FfttSND  MtETIHG. 

[ff  ikit  nuamer  qf  cpenm^  the  pUy,  though  abmut 
umoemUlg  prueAui,  thould  be  taught  too  simple 
Mdwu^eetmg,  the  aaiam  may  rise  sknly  to  sqft 
mmsk,  tnd  discooer  the  hen  in  a  reelmmg  fenshe 
pottwrey  who,  upon  the  eninmee  qf  hkjriendt  attd 
the  eeatmg  qf  the  symphony,  matf  start  from  his 
coiuh,  tmd  comeforwm,'\ 

Wblcomb,  my  friend;  thy  abeenoe  long  has  torn 
My  bleeding  breast— nor  hast  thou  heard  as  yet 
My  hapless  story.    T  was  that  fatal  mom. 
The  frighted  Son  seem'd  conscious  of  my  grief. 
And  hid  himself  in  clouds,  the  tuneful  birds 
Forgot  thor  music,  &c*--0  Lysimachus, 
Th'mk'st  thou  she  e^r  can  listen  to  my  tows? 
Think'st  thou  the  king  can  e'er  refuse  her  to  me  ? 
O,  if  he  should ! — I  cannot  bear  the  thought — 
The  shipwrecked  mariner,  the  tortur'd  wretch 
That  on  the  rack,  the  traveller  that  sees 
In  pathless  deserts  the  pale  light's  last  gleam 
Sfaik  in  the  deep  abyss,  distracted,  lost — 
-—But  soft  ye  now,  fbr  Lindamira  comes. 
Ah,  cmel  maid,  &c  Ice  &c. 
And  dost  thou  yield?  Ye  waters,  gently  glide ; 
Wind,  catch  the  sound,  O  thou  transcending  fair ! 
Stan,  fall  from  Heaven;  and  suns,  forget  to  rise; 
And  chaoi  come,  when  Undamira  dies ! 

[Exeunt  embracing* 


I  cannot,  wtU  not  bear  it— O  my  fair, 
And  art  thou  come  to  witness  my  disgrace  ? 
And  is  it  possible  that  charms  like  thine 
Could  spring  from  such  a  sise?~Why  dost  thou 

weep? 
Say,  can  a  father's  hardi  commands  control^ 
— Unkind  and  cruel !  tlien  thou  never  knredst. 
Curs'd  be  the  txeacherous  sex,  eurs*d  be  the  hour, 
Cors'd  be  the  world,  and  every  thing — but  her! 
By  Heaven,  she  faints !  Ah,  lift  those  lovely  ^cs. 
Turn  on  this  faithful  breast  their  cheering  beams. 
— Ojoy!  O  ecstasy  1  and  wilt  thou  seek 
With  me  some  happier  land,  some  safer  shore? 
At  night  I  '11  meet  thee  in  the  palmy  grove. 
When  the  pale  Moon-beams,  conscious  of  the  theft<^ 
—Till  then  a  long  adieu  ! 
The  merchant,  thus,  fcc 

\^Exeunt  severalfy,  languishing  at  each  other. 


Acrn. 

The  Presenee^Chtanberm 

TBS  HERO,  SOLUS. 

How  frml  is  man !  what  fears,  what  doubts  perplex 
His  firmest  resolutions!  Sure  the  gods',  &c. 
Bat  hark !  yon  trumpet's  sprightly  notes  declare 
The  king's  approach ;  be  still,  my  ilntt'ring  heart* 
O  ro3ral  sir,  if  e'er  thy  groveling  slave,  &c 

[Kneehng, 
Refus'd!  O  indignation  1  [lUnnghaslHy. 

Is  it  day? 

Do  I  bdidd  the  Sun? — Thou  tyrant,  monster^ 
I>own,  down  allegiance  to  the  blackest  HelL 

'  It  is  a  usual  complatnt  in  tragedy,  as  well  as 
in  oommoa  Ufe,  that  the  gods  have  not  made  us  as 
tbey  should  have  done. 


ACT  UL 

The  Palmy  Grove, 

TUX  HBBO,  sows. 

Nic^BT,  black-brow*d  Night,  queen  of  the  ebon  wand. 
Now  o^er  the  world  has  spread  her  solemn  reign. 
The  glow-worm  twinkles,  and  from  every  flower 
The  pearly  dews  return  the  pale  reflex 
Of  Cynthia's  beams,  each  diop  a  little  moon ! 
Hark!  Lindamira  comes — No, 't  was  the  breath 
Of  Zephyr  panting  on  the  leafy  spray. 
Perhaps  he  lurks  in  yonder  woodbine  bower 
To  steal  aOA  kisses  from  her  lips,  and  catch 
Ambrosial  odoun  from  her  passing  sighs. 
O  thief  !-* 

She  comes ;  quick  let  us  haste  away.  [lovc^ 
The  guards  pursue  us  ?  Heavens !— Come  then,  my 
Fly,  fly  this  moment. 

\^Here  a  long  conference  upon  loooy  virtue,  the 
Moon,  ^c.  till  the  gutards  come  up. 

— Dogs,  will  ye  tear  her  from  me  ? 
Ye  mpst  noty  shall  not — O,  my  heart-strings  cracl^ 
My  head  turns  round,  my  starting  eye-balb  hang 
Upon  her  parting  steps — 1  can  no  more.— 

So  the  first  man,  froaa.  Paradise  exil'd. 
With  fond  reluctance  leaves  the  blooming  wild : 
Around  the  birds  in  pleasing  concert  sing. 
Beneath  his  feet  th'  unbidden  flow'rets  spring; 
On  verdant  hills  the  flocks  unnumber'd  play. 
Through  verdant  vales  meand'ring  rivers  stray; 
Bleesoms  and  fruits  at  once  the  trees  adonoy 
Internal  roses  bloom  on  every  thorn. 
And  join  Pomona's  lap  to  AmalthsDa's  hotn. 

lEteuntt  torn  off  on  parent  ddes. 


ACT  IV. 
A  Priwn, 


im  BXRO,  Dl  caAOfs. 

Yb  deep  dark  dungeons,  and  hard  prispn  w^lls, 
Hard  as  my  fkte,  and  darksome  as  the  ^ave 
To  which  I  hasten,  wherefore  do  ye  bathe 
Your  rugged  bosoms  with  unwholesome  dews 
Hiat  seem  to  weep  m  mockery  of  my  woe  ? 
— But  see !  some  angel  brightness  breaks  the  gloom. 
'T is  lindamira  comes!  So  breaks  tho  mom 
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On  the  rermng  world.    Tboa  faithful  fair ! 

[Approaching  to  embrace  her, 
—Curse  on  my  fetters,  how  they  bind  my  limbs, 
Nor  will  permit  me  take  one  chaste  embrace. 
Yet  come,  O  come  ! 

What  say'st  thou  ?  Force  thee  to  it! 
Thy  father  force  thee  to  Oroeius*  arms ! 
He  cannot,  will  not,  shall  not— O  my  brain ! 
Darkness  and  devils !  Burst  my  bonds,  ye  powers. 
That  I  may  tear  him  piecemeal  from  the  £arth, 
And  scatter  him  to  all  the  winds  of  Heaven. 
—What  means  that  bell  ^— O  'tis  the  sound  of  death. 
Alas,  I  had  forgot  I  was  to  die ! 
Let  me  reflect  on  deat^,  jcc.**- 

But  what  is  death, 
Racks,  tortures,  burm'ng  pincers,  floods  of  fire. 
What  are  ^e  all  to  disappointed  love  ? 
DrtLg,  dratr  me  hence,  ye  ministers  of  Fate, 
From  the  dire  thought — Orosius  must  enjoy  her! 
Death's  welcome  now — Orosius  must  enjoy  her ! 
Hang  on  her  lip.  pant  on  her  breast!— O  gods  I 
I  see  the  lustful  satyr  grasp  her  charms, 
I  see  him  melting  in  her  amorous  arms: 
Fiends  seize  me,  furies  lash  me,  vultures  tear. 
Hell,  horrour,  madness,  darkness,  and  despair ! 

[Runt  off  to  execution. 


Tell  oar  sad  atory  to  the  weeping  world. 
— 6ne  kiss — 't  is  very  daik — good  night— Heaven 

[Diet. 


— Ohi 


THE  MOaAL. 


ACT  V. 

The  Area  brfore  the  Palace, 

TBB  HBIO,  AMD  SOLOIEM. 

I  THANK  you,  friends;  I  thank  you,  fellow-soldiers: 

Ye  gave  me  liberty,  ye  gave  me  Hfe. 

Yet  what  are  those  ?  Alas !  ye  cannot  give 

My  Lindamira  to  my  longing  arms. 

O,  I  have  searched  in  vain  the  palace  round. 

Explored  each  room,  and  trac'd  my  steps  again, 

Like  good  .£neas  through  the  streets  of  Troy, 

When  lost  Creusa,  &c— 

Ha !  by  Heaven  she  conies! 
T  is  she,  *t  is  she,  and  we  shall  still  be  blest ! 
We  shall,  we  shall ! — But  why  that  heaving  breast  ? 
Why  floats  that  hair  disheveird  to  the  wind  ? 
Why  burst  the  tears,  in  torrents  from  her  eyes  ? 
Speak,  Lindamira,  speak!-* 

Distraction!  No, 
He  could  not  dare  it    What,  this  dreadful  night. 
When  the  dire  thunder  rattled  o*er  his  head. 
Marry  thee!  bed  thee !  fDrce  thee  to  be  his! 
Defile  that  Heaven  of  charms !— What  means  thy 

rage? 
Thou  shalt  not  die !  O  wrest  the  dagger  from  her. 
Thou  still  art  mine,  still,  still  to  me  art  pare 
As  the  soft  fleecy  snow  on  Alpine  hills. 
Ere  the  warm  breath  of  Spring  pollutes  its  whiteness, 
— O  gods,  she  dies !  And  dost  thou  bear  me,  Earth  ? 
Thus,  tbns,  I  follow  my  adventiiioas  love, 
And  we  shall  rest  together. 

Ha!  the  king! 
But  let  him  come ;  I  am  bejrond  his  reach. 
He  cannot  curse  me  more.    See,  tyrant,  see. 
And  triumph  in  the  mischiefe  thou  hast  caus'd. 
—By  Heaven  he  weeps !  O,  if  humanity 
Can  touch  thy  flinty  heart,  hear  my  last  prayer ; 
Be  kind,  and  lay  me  in  the  same  cold  grave 
Thus  with  my  bve;  one  winding  sheet  shall  hold 
Our  wretched  relics,  and  one  nugrble  tomb 


Let  cruel  fathers  learn  from  woes  like  these 

To  wed  their  daughters  where  those  daugfaten 

please. 
Nor  erring  mortals  hope  true  joys  to  prove. 
When  such  dire  ilb  attend  on  virtuous  lore. 


EPILOGUE. 


SPOKSN  8T  LINDAM1KA. 

SnAMeB  rales,  good  folks!  these  poets  are  so  nice; 
They  turn  our  mere  amusements  into  vice. 
Lard  !  must  we  women  of  our  lives  be  lavish. 
Because  those  huge  strong  creatures,  men,  will  ra- 
vish ! 
J.  Ml  swear  I  thoughC  it  hard,  and  think  so  still. 
To  die  for — being  pleas'd  agamst  one's  will. 


• 
• 


• 
• 


But  you,  ye  feir  and  brave,  for  virtue's  sake. 
These  spotless  scenes  to  yoor  protectiai  tak^ 


ODES. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

About  the  year  963,  Ottoberto,  of  the  family  of 
Este,  passed  from  Italy  into  Germany  with  the 
emperor  Otho  the  Great.  Azo,  his  descendant  in 
the  next  century,  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Welfus,  count  Altdorf,  inherited  the  dominions 
of  that  family  in  Suabia.  Welfus,  a  son  of  that 
marriage,  received  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  from 
the  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  1061.  The 
descendants  of  Welfus  became  afterwards  pos- 
sessed  of  all  those  dutchtes  which  lie  btstween  the 
Elbe  and  the  Weser  (Brunswick,  Wolfenbuttle, 
Lunenburg,  Zell,  Hanover,  &c)  and  in  the  year 
1714,  George  the  First,  duke  and  elector  of 
Hanover,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain. 


Whbn  Otbbert  left  th'  Italian  plain. 
And  soft  Atesti's  green  domain, 
Attendant  on  imperial  sway 
Where  Fame  and  Otho  led  the  way. 
The  genius  of  the  Julian  hills 

(Whose  piny  summits  nod  with  snow. 
Whose  Naiads  poor  their  tfaoosand  rills 

To  swell  th'  exulting  Po) 
An  eager  look  prophetic  cs^ 
And  hail'd  the  hero  as  he 


*  George  the  Second^ 
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« 


Hail,  all  haU  » th«  woods  raply'd. 
And  Echo  oo  her  airy  tide 
Koird  the  long  murmun  down  the  moaotain's  tide. 

The  voice  resum'd  again:  "  Proceed, 
Nor  cast  one  ling^ng  look  behind; 
By  those  who  toil  for  virtae's  meed 
Be  every  softer  thought  resigned ; 
Kor  social  home,  nor  genial  air. 
Nor  glowing  suns,  are  worth  thy  care: 
New  realms  await  thee  in  a  hanher  sky. 
Thee  and  thy  chosen  race  from  Azo*s  nnptial  tie. 


«c 


T  is  glory  wakes;  her  active  flame 
Nor  time  shall  quench,  nor  danger  tame; 
Nor  Boia's  *  amplest  range  confine, 
Though  Ouelpho  reigns,  the  Ouelpbic  line. 
Yoo  northern  star,  which  dimly  gleams 

Athwart  the  twilight  veil  of  eve, 
Must  point  their  path  to  distant  streams: 

And  many  a  wreath  shall  victory  weave, 
And  many  a  palm  shall  Fame  display 
To  grace  the  warriors  on  their  way. 

Till  regions  bow  to  their  commands 
Where  Albis  widens  through  the  lands, 
And  vast  Yisurgis  spreads  his  golden  sands. 

**  Nor  rest  they  there.    Yon  guiding  fire 
Still  shines  aloft,  and  gilds  the  main  I 

Not  Lion  Hemys  i  frxid  desire 
To  grasp  th'  Italian  realms  again. 

Nor  warring  winds,  nor  wintry  seas. 

Shall  stop  the  progress  Fate  decrees ; 
For  lo!  Britannia  calls  to  happier  coasts. 
And  vales  more  verdant  far  than  soft  Atesti  boasts. 

"  Behold,  with  euphragy  I  clear 

Thy  visual  nerve,  and  fix  it  there. 

Where,  crown'd  with  rocks  grotesque  and  steqj^ 

The  white  isle  rises  o'er  the  deep  f 

There  glory  rests.    For  there  arrive 

Thy  chosen  sons ;  and  there  attain 
To  the  first  title  Fate  can  give. 

The  father-kings  of  free-bom  men  I 
Proceed;  rejoice;  descend  the  vale. 
And  bid  the  future  monarchs  hail  I" 

'«  Hail,  all  hail,"  the  hero  cried  -, 
And  Echo  on  her  airy  tide 
Panned  him,  murmuring  down  the  mountain*sside. 

T  was  thus,  O  king,  to  heroes  old 

The  monntains  breath'd  the  strain  divine^ 

Ere  yet  her  volumes  Fame  nnroird 
To  trace  the  wonders  of  tby  line; 


*  Bavaria. 

3  Henry  the  lion,  duke  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Asc. 


one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  twelfth  century. 

united  in  his  own  person  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  five  families.  His  claims  upon  Italy  hin- 
dered him  from  joining  with  the  emperor  Frederic 
the  First,  in  his  third  attack  upon  the  pope,  though 
he  bad  assisted  him  in  the  two  former;  fiMr  which  he 
was  stripped  of  his  dominions  by  that  emperor,  and 
died  in  1 195,  possessed  only  of  those  dutchies  which 
lie  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser. 

From  this  Henry,  and  a  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Second  of  England,  his  {iresent  majesty  is  lineally 


Ere  freedom  yet  on  ocean*s  breast 
Had  northward  fixM  her  halcyon  nest; 
Or  Albion's  oaks  descending  to  the  main 
Had  rolPd  her  thundeis  wide,  and  ulaim'd  the 
wat'ry  reign. 

But  now  each  Briton's  glowing  tongue 
Proclaims  the  truths  the  Genius  sung, 
On  Brunswick's  name  with  rapture  dwells^ 
And,  hark !  the  general  chorus  swells : 
**  May  years  on  happy  years  roll  o'er. 

Till  glory  close  the  shining  page, 
And  our  ill-fated  sons  deplore 

The  shortness  of  a  Nestor's  age  4 ! 
Rail,  all  hail !  on  Albion's  plains 
The  friend  of  man  and  freedom  reigns! 
Echo,  waft  the  triumph  round, 

Till  Gallia's  utmost  shores  rebound. 
And  all  her  bulwarks  tremble  at  the  sound.*' 


ODE  II. 
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Ys  guardian  powers,  to  whose  command. 
At  Nature's  birth,  th'  Almighty  mind 
The  delegated  task  assigned 
To  watch  o'er  Albion's  favour'd  land. 
What  time  your  hosts  with  choral  lay. 
Emerging  from  its  kindred  deep,  ^  . 

Applausive  hail'd  each  verdant  steep. 
And  white  rock,  glittering  to  the  new-born  day ! 
Angelic  bands,  where'er  ye  rove 

Whilst  lock'd  in  sleep  creation  lies: 
Whether  to  genial  dews  above 

You  melt  the  congregated  skies. 
Or  teach  the  torrent  streams  below 

To  wake  the  verdure  of  the  vale. 
Or  guide  the  varsring  winds  that  blow 
To  speed  the  coming  or  the  parting  saili 

Where'er  ye  bend  your  roving  flight. 

Whilst  now  the  radiant  lord  of  light 

Winds  to  the  north  his  sliding  sphere, 
Avert  each  ill,  each  bliss  improve. 
And  teach  the  minutes  as  they  move 

To  bless  the  opening  year. 

Already  Albion's  lifted  spear. 
And  rolling  thunders  of  the  main. 
Which  justice'  sacred  laws  maintain. 

Have  taught  the  haughty  Gaul  to  fear. 

On  other  earths,  in  other  skies. 
Beyond  old  Ocean's  western  bound. 
Though  bleeds  afresh  th'  eternal  wound. 
Again  Britannia's  cross  triumphant  flies. 

To  British  George,  the  king  of  isles, 
'Hie  tribes  that  rove  th'  Arcadian  snows, 

Redeem'd  from  Gallia's  polish 'd  wiles. 
Shall  breathe  their^ voluntary  vows: 

Where  Nature  guards  her  last  retreat. 
And  pleas'd  Astrea  lingers  still; 

While  faith  yet  triumphs  o'er  deceit. 
And  virtue  reigns,  from  ignorance  of  ilL 

Yet,  angel  powers,  though  Gallia  bend. 

Though  Fame,  with  all  her  wreaths,  attend 

4  NestoriiB  hreritas  senectsn 
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On  bleeding  war's  tremendous  sway, 
The  sons  of  leisure  stiil  complain. 
And  mnsiBg  science  sigbs  in  vain, 

For  Peace  is  still  away. 

Go  then,  ye  faithful  guides 

Of  her  returning  steps,  angelic  band* 

Explore  the  sacred  seats  where  Peace  resides, 
And  waves  her  olive  wand. 

Bid  her  the  wastes  of  war  repair. 

— O  southward  seek  the  flying  fair. 
For  not  on  poor  Germania's  harass'd  plain. 

Nor  where  the  Vistula's  proud  current  swells^ 
Nor  on  the  bordevi  of  the  frighted  Seine, 

Nor  in  the  depths  of  Russia's  snows  she  dwells. 
Yet  O,  where'er,  deserting  freedom's  isle, 

She  gilds  the  slave's  delunve  toil; 

Whether  on  Ebro's  banks  she  strays. 
Or  sighing  traces  Taio's  winding  ways. 

Or  soft  Ausonia*s  shores  her  feet  detain, 
O  bring  the  wanderer  back,  with  glory  in  her  train. 


ODE  TIT. 


FOE  BIS  MAJBSrr's  BIKTH-nAY,  KOTSMBSa  10,  1759. 

Bsoni  the  song— Ye  subject  choin. 

The  bard  whom  liberty  inspires 
Wakes  into  willing  voice  th'  accordant  lays^— 

Say,  shall  we  trace  the  hero's  flame 

From  the  first  Ibst'ring  gale  of  fiune. 
Which  bade  the  expanding  bosom  past  for  praise  ? 
Or  hail  the  star  whose  orient  beam 

Shed  influence  on  his  natal  hour. 
What  time  the  nymphs  of  Leyna's  stresm, 

TBmer^ag  from  their  wat'ry  bower, 
Sung  their  soft  carols  through  each  osier  shade. 
And  for  the  pregnant  ikir  inrok'd  Lucina's  ind  ? 

No.    Haste  to  Scheld's  admiring  wave, 
Distinguish'd  amidst  thousands  brave. 
Where  the  young  warrior  flesh'd  his  eager  tword : 

While  Albion's  troops  with  raptiwe  view'd 
The  ranks  confus'd,  the  Gaul  subdu'd. 
And  hail'd,  prophetic  hail'd,  their  future  lord. 
Waiting  the  chief*  raaturer  nod. 

On  his  plum'd  helmet  vict*ry  sate, 
,  While  suppliant  nations  round  him  bow'd. 
And  Austria  trembled  for  her  fate. 
Till,  at  his  bidding  slaughter  swell'd  the  Mayne, 
And  half  her  bloonung  sons  proud  Gallia  wept  in 
vain. 

But  what  are  wreaths  in  battle  won  ? 
And  what  the  tribute  of  ama«e 
Which  man  too  oft  mistaken  pays 
To  the  vain  idol  shrine  of  ialse  renown  ? 
The  noblest  wreaths  the  monarch  wean 
Are  those  his  vinnous  rule  demandf, 
Unstaio'd  by  widows'  or  by  otphans'  tean. 
And  woven  by  his  sutgectsP  hands. 
Comets  may  rise,  and  wonder  mark  their  i«y 
Above  the  bounds  of  Nature's  sober  laws, 
Bot  't  h  th'  all-cheering  lamp  of  day. 
The  .permanent,  tb*  nnerring  cause, 
By  whom  th*  enliven'd  world  its  coutk  maintaiiv. 
By  whom  all  Nature  wule^  and  beauteous  pi^er 
leigns. 


ODE  IV. 


roa  THB  MEW-TBAS.      1760. 

Again  the  Son's  revolving  sphere 
Wakes  into  life  th'  impatient  year. 

The  white- wing'd  minutes  haste : 
And,  spite  of  Fortuned  fickle  wheel, 
Th'  eternal  Fates  have  fix'd  their  seal 

Upon  the  glories  of  the  past 
Suspended  high  In  memory's  fane. 

Beyond  ev'n  envy's  soaring  rage. 
The  deeds  survive,  to  breathe  again 

In  faithful  history's  future  page ; 
Where  distant  times  shall  wond'ring  read      ^ 

Of  Albion's  strength,  of  battleit  won. 
Of  fkitii  restoHd,  of  nations  freed ; 

Whilst  round  the  globe  her  conquests  niOy 
From  the  first  blush  of  orient  day, 

To  where  descend  his  noontide  beams. 

On  sable  Afric's  golden  streams, 
And  where  at  eve  the  gradual  gleams  decay. 

So  much  already  hast  tlxki  prov'd 
Of  fair  success,  O  best  belov'd, 

O  first  of  favour'd  isles ! 
What  can  thy  fate  assign  thee  more. 
What  whiter  boon  has  Heaven  in  storey 

To  bless  thy  monarch's  ceaseless  toils  ? 
Each  rismg  season,  as  it  fkiws. 

Each  month  exerts  a  rival  claim  ; 
Each  day  with  expectation  glows. 

Each  fleeting  hour  demands  its  fi&me. 
Around  thy  genius  waiting  stands 

Each  future  child  of  anxious  time: 
See  how  they  press  in  shadowy  bands, 

Ab  from  thy  fleecy  rocks  sublime 
He  rolls  around  prophetic  eyes. 

And  earth,  and  sea,  and  Heaven  surveys : 
«  O  grant  a  portion  of  thy  praise! 
O  bid  us  all"  they  cry,  "  with  ]usti«  rise!" 

Genius  of  Albion,  hear  their  prayer, 
O  bid  them  all  with  lustre  rise ! 

Beneath  thy  tutelary  care. 
The  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise. 
Shall  made  each  moment's  winged  speed 

With  something  that  disdains  to  &^ 
The  hero's,  patriot's,  poet's  meed, 

And  passport  to  eternity  I 
Around  thy  rooks  while  ocean  raves, 
While  yonder  Sua  revolves  his  radiant  car. 
The  land  of  freedom  with  the  land  of  slav«e. 
As  Nature's  friends,  must  wage  illnstriona  war. 
Then  be  each  deed  with  glory  crown'd. 
Till  smiling  Peace  resume  her  throne; 
mi  not  on  Albion^  shores  alone 
The  voice  of  fireedom  shall  resound. 
But  every  realm  shall  equal  Uessiags  fini» 
And  man  enjoy  the  birth-right  of  his  kind. 


ODE  v. 

FOR  THS  HtKW'Y^AR,      1761. 

Still  must  the  Muse,  indignant,  hear 
The  clangiiig  trunip,  the  rattling  car* 

And  usher  in  each  opening  year 
With  groans  of  death,  and  sounds  of 


? 


0*er  bleeding  mitlions,  i«aliB»op|^«lt, 
The  tnoelul  mourner  sinks  distrest. 

Or  Ineathes  bat  notes  of  woe : 
And  cannot  Gallia  learn  to  melt. 
Nor  feel  what  Britain  long  his  felt 

For  her  insnlting  foe  ? 
Amidst  her  native  rocks  secure, 

Her  floating  bulwarks  hovering  Tomid, 
What  can  the  sea-girt  realm  endure, 

What  dread,  thrfwigh  all  her  wafry  hound? 
Great  queen  of  Ocean,  she  defies 
AU  but  the  Power  who  rules  the  skies. 

And  bids  the  storms  engage ; 
Inferior  foes  are  dash'd  and  lost. 
As  breaks  the  whHe  wave  on  her  ooast 

Gonsum'd  in  idle  rage. 
For  alien  sorrows  heaves  her  generous  breast, 

She  proffers  peace  to  ease  a  rival's  paint 
Her  crowded  ports,  her  fields  in  plenty  drest. 

Bless  the  glad  merehant,  and  th»  industrious  swam. 

Do  blooming  youths  in  battle  fell  ? 
TVue  to  thdr  fame  the  funeral  urn  we  raise; 

And  thourands,  at  the  glorious  c^. 
Aspire  to  eq(ual  praise. 

Thee,  Glory,  thee  through  climes  unknown 

TV  adventurous  chief  with  zeal  pnisuea; 
And  feme  brings  bach  from  every  xone 

Fresh  subjects  for  the  British  Muse. 
Tremendous  as  th'  ill-omen*d  bird 
To  frighted  Fiance  thy  voice  was  heani 

From  Mlnden*s  echoing  towers; 
O'er  Biscay's  roar  thy  voice  prevail'd; 
And  at  thy  word  the  rocks  wescal'd. 

And  Canada  is  ours. 
O  potent  queen  of  every  breast 

Which  aims  a^  praise  by  virtnous  deeds. 
Where'er  thy  influence  shines  coofest 

The  hero  acts,  th' event  succeeds. 
Bnt  ah  I  must  Gioiy  only  hear, 
Belloua-like,  the  vengeful  spear  ? 

To  fill  her  mighty  mind 
Most  bulwarks  fell,  and  cities  flame. 
And  is  her  amplest  field  of  feme 

The  miseries  of  mankind  ? 
On  rums  ptl'd,  on  ruins  must  she  rise,r 

And  lend  her  rays  to  gild  her  fetal  threne  ? 
Must  the  mild  Power  who  melts  in  vernal  diies. 

By  thunders  only  make  his  godhead  known  ? 
No,  be  the  omen  fer  away ; 

From  yonder  pregnant  doud  a  kinder  gleam. 
Though  feiiitly  struggling  into  day. 

Portends  a  hiq>pier  theme  I— 

—And  who  is  he,  of  regal  nuen, 

Keclin'd  on  Albisa^s  golden  fleece;. 
Whose  polishM  brow  and  eye  serene 
Proclaim  hhn  dder^xim  of  peace } 
Another  George!-*Ye  winds  oonvey 

Ttk'  auspicious  name  from  pole  to  pole ! 
Thames,  cateh  the  sounds  and  tell  thei«l]^t  sea 
Beneath  whose  swsiy  its  waters  roll. 
The  hoary  monardi  of  the  deep, 
Who  aooth'd  its  murmms  with  a  fethfli'is  care. 

Doth  now.  eternal  sabbath  knsp, 
And  leaves  his  trident  to  his  blooming  heir. 
O,  if  the  Muse  aright  divine. 

Pair  Peace  shall  bless  his  openfaig  reign. 
And  through  its  splendid  progress  shhie, 
With  every  ait  to  grace  her  train. 
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The  wreaths,  so  late  by  glory  won. 
Shall  weave  their  foliage  round  lus  throne. 
Till  kings,  abashed,  shall  tremble  to  be  foes. 
And  Albion's  dreaded  strength  secure  the  worid's 
repose.  ^ 


ODE  VI. 


voa  BIS  MAjBtrr's  Biimi-sAT,  joke  4»  1*^61. 

'T  WAS  at  the  nectar'd  feast  of  Jove, 

When  feir  Alcmena's  son  , 

His  destin'd  course  on  Earth  had  run. 

And  claimM  the  thrones  above. 
Around  their  king,  in  deep  debate, 
Conven>d,  the  heavenly  synod  sate, 
And  meditated  boons  refin'd 
To  grace  the  friend  of  human  kuid: 
When  lo,  to  mark  th'  advancing  god. 
Propitious  Hermes  stxetch'd  his  rod. 

The  roofs  with  music  rung  1 
For,  from  amidst  the  circling  choir, 
Ap<dlo  struck  th'  alarmmg  lyre. 

And  thus  the  Muses  sung: 
«  What  boon  dirine  would  HeavVi bestow? 
Ye  gods,  unbend  the  studious  bow. 

The  fruitiess  searoh  give  o'er. 
Whilst  we  the  just  reward  assign, 
Let  Hercules  with  Hebe  join. 

And  youth  unite  with  power  !'* 

O  sacred  Truth,  in  emblem  drest  I 

Again  the  Muses  sing. 
Again  in  Britain's  blooming  king 

Alcidee  stands  confest. 
By  temp'rance  nurs'd,  and  early  teught 
To  shun  the  smooth  felladous  draught 
Which  sparkles  high  in  Oroe's  bowl ;      . 
i'o  tame  each  hydra  of  the  soul. 
Each  lurking  pest,  which  mocks  its  birth. 
And  ties  its  spirit  down  to  Earth, 

Immers'd  in  mortel  coil ; 
His  choice  was  that  severer  road  . 
Which  leads  to  virtue's  calm  abode. 

And  well  repays  the  toiL 
In  vain  ye  tempt,  ye  specious  harms, 
Ye  flow>ry  wiles,  ye  ^att'ring  charms. 

That  breathe  from  yonder  bower; 
And  Heav'n  the  just  reward  assigns. 
For  Hecculea  with  Hebe  joins. 

And  youth  unites  with  power. 


O,  call'd  by  Heav^  to  fill  that  awfel  throne, 
Where  Edwwrd,  Henry,  William,  Goofge,  h«fe 

shone,  

(Where  love  with  reVrenoe,  laws  with  power  agre^ 
And  't  is  each  subject's  birthright  to  be  free) 
The  feirest  wreaths  already  won 

Affc  but  a  prelude  to  the  whole: 
Thy  arduous  task  is  now  begun. 

And,  storting  from  a  nobler  goal. 
Heroes  and  kings  of  ages  past 

Are  thy  compeers;  eitended  high 
The  trump  of  Fame  expects  the  blast, 
The  radiant  lists  before  thee  lie. 
The  field  is  time,  the  price  eternity ! 
Beyond  example's  bounded  light 
•T  is  time  to  urge  thy  daring  flight. 
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And  heights  untiy^  expl<n«: 
O  think  what  thou  alone  can*st  give. 
What  blessings  Britain  may  receiTe 

When  youth  unites  with  power. 


ODE  VII. 


FQR  THB  NEW-YEAR.      1762. 

OoD  of  slaughter,  quit  the  scene. 

Lay  the  crest^  helmet  by ; 
Love  commands,  and  beauty's  queen 
Rules  the  power  who  rules  the  sky. 
•  Janus,  with  well-omen'd  grace,' 
Mounts  the  year's  revolving  car, 
And  forward  turns  his  smiling  face. 

And  longs  to  close  the  gates  of  war. 
Enough  of  giory  Albion  knows. — 
Come,  ye  powers  of  sweet  repose. 

On  downy  pinions  move ! 
JM  the  war-worn  legions  own 
Your  gentler  sway,  and  from  the  throne 
Receive  the  laws  of  lore! 

Yet,  if  justice  still  requires 

Roman  arts,  and  Roman  souls, 
Britain  breathes  her  wonted  fires,  ' 

And  her  wonted  thunders  rolls. 
Added  to  our  fairer  isle 

Qailia  mourns  her  bulwark  gone: 
Conquest  pays  the  price  of  toil, 

Either  India  is  our  own. 
Ye  sons  of  freedom,  grasp  the  sword; 
Pour,  ye  rich,  th'  imprisoned  howrd. 

And  teach  it  how  to  shine: 
Each  selfish,  each  contracted  aim 
To  glory's  more  exalted  claim 

Let  luxury  resign. 

You  too,  ye  British  dames,  may  share 
If  not  the  toils,  and  dangers  of  the  war, 
At  least  its  glory.    From  the  Baltic  shore, 

From  Runic  virtue*s  native  shore. 

Fraught  with  the  tales  of  ancient  lore. 
Behold  a  fair  instructress  come ! 
When  the  fierce  female  tyrant  of  the  north ' 

ClaimM  every  realm  her  conquering  arms  could 
gain. 
When  discord,  red  with  slaughter,  issuing  forth, 

Saw  Albert  struggling  with  the  victor's  chain; 
The  storai  beat  high,  and  shook  the  coast, 

Th' exhausted  treasures  of  the  land 
Could  scarce  supply  th'  embattled  host. 
Or  pay  th'  insulting  foe's  demand. 

What  then  could  beauty,  do '  ?  She  gave 

Her  treasur'd  tribute  to  the  brave, 

'  Margaret  de  Waldemar,  called  the  Semiramis 
of  the  north. 

'  In  the  year  1395,  the  ladies  of  Mecklenburgh, 
to  support  their  duke  Albert's  pretensions  to  the 
erown  of  Sweden,  and  to  redeem  him  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  gave  up  all  their  jewels  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  for  which  they  afterwards  received  great  emo- 
luments and  privileges,  particularly  the  right  of 
succession  in  fiefs,  which  had  befi>re  been  appro* 
^riated  to  ma(et  qnly. 


To  her  own  softness  join*d  the  manly  heart* 

Sustain 'd  the  soldier's  drooping  arms. 

Confided  in  her  genuine  charms^ 
And  yielded  every  ornament  of  art.. 

— We  want  them  not.    Yet,  O  ye  fair. 
Should  Gallia,  obstinately  vain. 

To  her  own  ruin  urge  despair, 
And  brave  th'  acknowledg'd  masters  of  the  main  r 
Should  she  through  ling'ring  years  protract  her  faU^ 

Through  seas  of  blood  to  her  destruction  wade. 
Say,  could  ye  feel  the  generous  call. 
And  own  the  fair  example  here  portray'd  ? 
Doubtless  ye  could.    The  royal  dame 

Would  plead  her  dear  adopted  country's  cause* 

And  each  indignant  breast  unite  its  flaime. 
To  save  the  land  of  liberty  and  laws. 


ODE  vin. 


POR  HIS  MAiBSTV's  BlRTIl-OAY,  JVVZ  4,  176^. 

« 

'*  Go,  Flora,"  (said  th'  impatient  queen 
Who  shares  great  Jove's  eternal  rergn) 

**  Go  breathe  on  yonder  thorn; 
Wake  into  bloom  th'  emeipng  rose. 
And  let  the  fairest  flower  that  blows 

The  fairest  month  adorn. 
Sacred  to  me  that  month  shall  rise. 
Whatever  contests '  shake  the  skies 

To  give  that  month  a  name: 
Her  April  buds  let  Venus  boast. 

Let  Maia  range  her  painted  hort; 
But  June  is  Juno's  claim. 

"  And  goddess,  know,  in  after  times 
(I  name  not  days,  I  name  not  climes) 

From  Nature's  noblest  throes 
A  human  flower  shall  glad  the  Earth,* 
And  the  same  month  disclose  his  birth* 

Which  bears  the  blushing  rose. 
Nations  shall  bless  his  mild  command* 
And  fragrance  fill  th'  exulting  land. 

Where'er  I  fix  his  throne." 
Britannia  listen'd  as  she  spoke. 
And  from  her  lips  prophetic  broke, 
*<  'Die  flower  shall  be  my  own !" 

O  goddess  of  connubial  love, 
Thou  nster,  and  thou  wife  of  Jove, 
To  thee  the  suppliant  voice  we  raise  ! 
We  name  not  months,  we  name  not  days* 
For  where  thy  smiles  propitious  shine. 
The  whole  prolific  year  is  thine. 
Accordant  to  the  trembling  strings. 
Hark,  the  gerieral  chorus  swells. 
From  every  heart  it  springs. 
On  every  tongue  it  dwells. 
Goddess  of  connubial  love. 
Sister  fehoa,  and  wife  of  Jove, 
Bid  the  genial  powers  that  glide 
On  ether's  all-pervading  tide. 

Or  'from  the  fount  of  Kfb  that  stream 
Mingling  with  the  solar  beam* 

■  Alluding  to  the  contention  between  the  god- 
desses in  Ovid's  Fasti,  about  naming  the  moatfa  of 
June. 
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Bid  them  here  at  lurtue's  shrine^ 

In  coastesc  oanas  or  onion  join. 
Till  many  a  George  and  many  a  Charlotte  prove. 
How  much  to  thee  we  owe,  queen  of  oomiubial  love ! 


ODE  DC 


roa  TUB  VEW-YEAR.      1763. 

At  length  th'  imperions  lord  of  war 
Yields  to  the  Fates  their  ebon  car> 

And  iVowniug  quits  bis  toil : 
Dmsh'd  from  his  hand  the  bleeding  spear 
Now  ddgns  a  happier  form  to  wear, 

And  peaceful  turns  the  soil. 
Th*  insatiate  Furies  of  his  train. 
Revenge,  and  Hate,  and  fell  Disdain, 

With  heart  of  steel,  and  eyes  of  fire. 
Who  stain  the  sword  which  honour  drawsy 
Who  sully  virtue's  sacred  cause, 

To  Stygian  depths  retire.    ' 
Unholy  shapes,  and  shadows  drear. 
The  pallid  finmily  of  Fear, 
And  Rapine,  still  with  shrieks  pursued. 
And  meagre  Famine*s  squalid  brood. 
Close  the  dire  crew. — Ye  eternal  gates,  display 
Your  adaniantine  folds,  and  shut  them  from  the 
day! 

For  lo,  in  yonder  pregnant  skies 
On  billowy  clouds  the  goddess  lies, 
MThose  presence  breathes  delight. 
Whose  power  th'  obsequious  seasons  own. 
And  winter  loses  half  his  frowu. 

And  half  her  shades  the  night. 
Soft-smiling  Peace !  whom  Venus  bore. 
When  tutor*d  by  th*  enchanting  lore 

Of  Maia's  blooming  son. 
She  8ooth*d  the  synod  of  the  gods, 
Drove  Discord  from  the  blest  abodes. 

And  Jove  resumed  his  throue. 
Th'  attendant  Graces  gird  her  round. 
And  sportive  Ease,  with  locks  unbound. 
And  every  Muse  to  leisure  bom, 
And  Plenty,  with  bet  twistedlhom. 
While  changeful  Cood^erce  spreads  his  loosen'd 
sails,  [vails! 

Blow  as  ye  list,  ye  winds,  the  reign  of  Peace  pre« 

And  lo^  to  grace  that  milder  reign. 
And.  add  firesh  lustre  to  the  year. 
Sweet  Innocence  adorns  the  train, 
In  form,  and  features,  Albion's  heir ! 
A  future  George ! — Ftopitious  powers. 

Ye  delegates  of  Heaven's  high  king. 
Who  guide  the  years,  the  days,  the  hours 

Th»t  float  on  Time's  progressive  wing. 
Exert  yoar  influence,  bid  us  know 
From  parent  urorth  what  virtues  flow] 
Be  to  less  happy  realms  resigned 

The  warrior^s  unrelenting  rage. 
We  ask  not  kings  of  hero-kind. 

The  storms  and  earthquakes  of  their  age. 
To  OS  be  nobler  blessings  given : 
O  teach  us,  delegates  of  Heaven, 
What  mightier  bliss  from  onion  springs ! 

Fotnre  subjects,  future  kings. 
Shall  bless  the  fair  example  shown. 
And  from  our  character  transcribe  their  own : 
VOL,  XVIL 


« 


A  people  zealous  to  obey; 
A  monarch  whose  parental  sway 

Despises  regal  art: 
His  shield,  the  lawn  which  guard  the  land; 
His  sword,  each  Briton's  eager  hand; 

His  throne,  each  Briton's  heart." 


ODEX. 


POK  HIS  IfAJBSTV^S  BDlTH-I>Ar,  iUNX  4,  1*763. 

COMMOK  births,  like  common  things. 
Pass  unheeded,  or  unknown :      ^ 
Time  but  spreads,  or  waves  his  wings, 

The  phantom  swelb,  the  phantom's  goaa ! 
Bom  for  millions,  monafchs  rise 

Heirs  of  infamy  or  fame. 
When  the  virtuous,  brave,  or  wise. 

Demand  our  praise,  witii  loud  acclaim. 
We  twine  the  festive  wreath,  the  shrines  adorn, 
*T  is  not  our  king's  abne,  't  is  Britain's  natal  mom* 
Bright  examples  plac'd  on  high 

Shine  with  more  distinguish'd  blaze; 
Thither  nations  turn  their  eye^ 
And  grow  virtuous  as  they  gaze. 
•  Thoughtless  ease,  and  sportive  leisure. 
Dwell  in  lifels  contracted  sphere; 
Public  is  the  monarch's  pleasure. 
Public  is  the  monarch^  care: 
If  Titus  smiles,  the  observant  wqrld  is  gay; 
If  Titus  frowns,  or  sighs,  toe  sigh  and  lose  a  day ! 
Around  their  couch,  around  their  board 

A  thousand  ears  attentive  wait, 
A  thousand  busy  tongpies  record 

The  smallest  whispers  of  the  great. 
Happy  those  whom  truth  sincere 

And. conscious  virtue  join  to  guide ! 
Can  they  have  a  foe  to  fear. 
Can  they  l^ave  a  thought  to  hide? 
Nobly  they  soar  above  th'  admiring  throng, 
Superior  to  the  power,  the  will  of  acting  wrong. 
Such  may  Britam  find  her  king!— 
Such  the  Muse  *  of  rapid  wing 
Wafts  to  some  sublimer  sphere: 
Gods  and  heroes  mingle  there. 
Fame's  eternal  accents  breathe. 
Black  Cocytus  howls  beneath; 
Ev'n  Malice  learns  to  blush,  and  hides  her  stings. 
— O  such  may  Britain  ever  find  her  kings ! 


ODE  XL 


FOa  TB£  VlW-TBAl.      1765. 

SAcasD  to  thee, 

O  Commerce,  daughter  of  sweet  liberty, 

Shall  flow  the  annual  strain ! 
!6eneath  a  monarch's  fostering  care 
Thy  sails  unnomber'd  swell  in  air. 

And  darken  half  the  main. 
From  every  cliff  of  Britain's  coasts 
We  see  them  toil,  thy  daring  hosts 

Who  bid  our  wealth  increase, 
Who  spread  our  martial  glory  for,— « 
The  sons  of  fortitude  in  war. 

Of  industry  in  peace. 
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On  woireo  wings, 
To  where,  in  iNnent  dime,  the  grey  4awn  springi, 
To  where  soft  evening's  ray 
Sheds  its  last  bivsh,  their  course  they  steer, 
Meet,  or  overtake,  tiie  circling  year. 
Led  by  the  lofd  of  day. 
Wbate'er  the  frozen  poles  provide. 
Whatever  the  torrid  regions  hide. 
From  Siriiis'  fiercer  flames. 
Of  herb,  or  root,  or  gem,  or  ore, 
They  grasp,  them  all  from  shore  to  shore. 

And  waft  them  all  to  Thames. 
When  Spain's  proud  pendants  wav'd  in  western  skies, 

When  Gama*B  fleet  on  Indian  billows  hung. 
In  either  sea  did  Ocean's  geDios  rise. 
And  the  same  truths  in  the  same  numbers  sung. 
'*  Daring  mortals,  whither  tend 
These  vain  pursuits  ?  Forbear,  forbear ! 
These  sacred  waves  no  keel  shall  cend. 
No  streamers  float  on  this  sequester'd  air ! 
•—Yes,  yes,  proceed,  and  conquer  too; 
Success  be  yours :  but,  mortals,  know, 

'*  Know,  ye  rash  adventurous  bands, 

To  crush  your  high-blown  pride. 
Not  for  yourselves,  or  native  lands, 
Yois  brave  the  seasons,  and  you  stem  the  tide. 
Nor  Betas',  nor  Iberus'  stream. 
Nor  Tagus  with  his  golden  gleam. 
Shall  insolently  call  their  own 
The  dear-bought  treasures  of  these  worlds  unknown. 
A  chosen  race  to  freedom  dear. 
Untaught  to  injure,  as  to  fear, 
By  me  conducted,  shall  exert  their  claims, 
Shall  glut  my  great  revenge,  and  roil  them  all  to 
TltMnes.** 


ODE  XJI. 


loa  HIS  majesty's  bibth-dat,  JUNE  4, 1765. 

Hail  to  the  rosy  mom,  whose  ray 
To  lustre  wakes  th'  auspicious  day. 

Which  Britain  holds  so  dear! 
To  this  fair  month  of  right  belong 
Tlie  festive  dance,  the  choral  song. 

And  pastimes  of  the  year. 
Whate'er  the  wintry  colds  prepar'd. 
Whatever  the  spring  bat  faintly  rear'd. 

Now  wears  its  brightest  bloom ; 
A  brighter  blue  enrobes  the  skies. 
From  laughing  fields  the  zephyrs  rise 
On  wings  that  breathe  pc^me. 
The  lark  in  air  that  warbling  floats, 
The  wood-birds  with  their  tuneful  throats^ 
The  streams  that  murmur  as  they  flow. 
The  flocks  that  rove  the  mountain's  brow. 
The  herds  that  through  the  meadows  play. 
Proclaim  *t  is  Nature*s  holiday ! 

And  shall  the  British  lyre  be  mute. 

Nor  thrill  through  all  its  trembling  strings. 
With  oaten  reed,  and  pastoral  flute,. 

Whilst  every  vale  responsive  rings  ? 
To  him  we  pour  the  grateful  lay, 

Who  makes  the  season  doubly  gay : 
For  whom,  so  late,  our  lifted  eyes 
With  tears  besought  the  pitymg  skies. 


And  won  the  cherDb  Heahh  to  crowd 

A  nation's  prayer,' and  ease  that  breast 
Which  foels  all  sorrows  but  its  own, 
And  seeks  by  blessing  to  be  blest 
Fled  are  all  the  ghastly  train. 

Writhing  pain,  and  pale  disease; 
Joy  resumes  his  wonted  reign. 
The  Sun-beams  mingle  with  the  breeze^ 
And  hisown  month,  which  Health's  gay  livery  wears 
On  the  sweet  pit)spect  smiles  of  long  succeeding 
years. 


ODE  XIIL 

POa  BIS  MAiBflY'S  BIBTH-DAY,  JUKB  4,  1766. 

HAit  to  the  man,  so  sings  the  Hebrew  bard. 

Whose  numerous  offspring  grace  his  genial  board  r 
Heaven's  fairest  gift.  Heaven's  best  reward. 

To  those  who  honour,  who  obey  his  woid. 
What  shall  he  fear,  though  drooping  age 

Unnerve  his  strength,  and  pointless  sink  his  spear ; 
In  vain  the  proud,  in  vain  the  mad  shall  rage ; 
He  fears  his  God,  and  knows  no  other  fear. 
Lo  f  at  hs  call  a  duteous  race 
Spring  eager  from  his  lov'd  embrace. 
To  shield  Uie  sire  from  whom  their  virtues  rose  ; 
And  fly  at  each  rever'd  cOmttaiML 
like  arrows  from  the  giant's  hand. 
In  vengeance  on  his  foes. 
So  Edward  fought  on  Cressy's  bleeding  pIwK 
A  blooming  hero^  great  beyond  his  yearn. 
So  William  fought — but  cease  the  strain, 
A  loss  so  recent  bathes  the  Muse  in  tears. 

So  shall  hereafter  every  son, — 
Who  now  with  prattling  infancy  relieves 

Those  anxious  cares  which  wait  upon  a  throne. 
Where,  ah  !   too  oft,  amidst  the  myrtles,  weaves 
The  thorn  its  pointed  anguish — So 
Shall  every  youth  his  duty  know. 
To  guard  the  monarch's  right,  and  people's  weal ; 
And  thou,  great  George,  with  just  regard 
To  Heaven,  shalt  own  the  Hebrew  bard 
But  sung  the  truths  you  feel. 

Blest  be  the  day  which  gave  thee  turth ! 
Let  others  tear  the  ravag'd  Earth, 
And  fell  Ambition's  powers  appear 
in  storms,  which  desolate  the  year. 
Confess'd  thy  milder  virtues  shine. 
Thou  rul'st  indeed,  our  hearts  are  thine. 
By  slender  ties  our  kings  of  old 
Their  fisbled  right  di^ne  would  vainly  hold. 
Thy  juster  claim  ev'n  Freedom's  sons  can  love. 
The  king  who  bends  to  Heaven,  must  Heavea  itself 
approve. 


ODE  XIV. 

FOB  TBB  KBW-YBAB.      1767. 

Whbk  flrst  the  rude  o'er-pec^led  North 
Pour'd  his  prolific  oflspring  forth. 
At  large  in  alien  climes  to  roiuB, 
And  seek  a  newer,  better  home. 

From  the  bleak  mountain's  barren  head. 
The  marshy  vale,  th'  ungrateful  plain. 
From  cold  and  penury  tbey  fled 
To  warmer  suns,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign. 
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At  every  step  the  breezes  blew 

Soft  and  more  soft:  the  leiigtheD'd  viev 

Did  fairer  scenes  expand : 
Unconscious  of  approaching  foes, 
The  farm,  the  town,  the  city  rose, 

To  tempt  the  spoiler's  hand. 

Not  Britain  so.    For  nobler  ends 
Her  willing  daring  sons  she  sends. 
Fraught  like  the  fobled  car  of  old. 
Which  scatter'd  blessings  as  it  roH'd. 

From  coltur'd  fields,  from  fleecy  downs. 

From  vales  that  wear  eternal  bloom, 

From  pecqpled  farms,  and  busy  towpi, 
Where  shines  the  ploughshare,  and  where  sounds 
To  sandy  deserts,  pathless  woods,        [the  loom. 
Impending  steeps,  and  headlong  floods, 

She  sends  th*  industrious  swarm : 
To  where  self-strangled  Nature  lies. 
Till  social  art  shall  bid  her  rise 

From  chaos  into  form. 

Thus  George  and  Britain  bless  mankind.— 
And  lest  the  parent  realm  should  find 
Her  numbers  shrink,  with  flag  unfurl'd 
She  stands,  th'  asylum  of  the  world. 

From  foreign  strands  new  subjects  come. 
New  arts  accede  a  thousand  ways, 

For  here  the  wretched  finds  a  home. 
And  all  her  portals  Charity  displajrs. 
From  each  proud  master's  hard  command. 
From  tjrrant  Zeal's  oppressive  hand, 

What  eager  exiles  fly ! 
"  Give  ns,"  they  cry,  "  *t  is  Nature's  cause, 
O  give  us  liberty  and  laws. 

Beneath  a  harsher  sky  !" 

Thus  George  and  Britain  bless  mankind.—- 
Awmy,  ye  barks  ;  the  favouring  wind 
Springs  from  the  east ;  ye  prows,  divide 
Tlie  vast  Atlantic's  heaving  tide ! 

Britannia  from  each  rocky  height 
Pursues  you  with  applauding  hands : 

Afitr,  impatient  fbr  the  freight, 
!  the  whole  western  worid  expecting  stands ! 
Already  fimcy  paints  each  plain. 
The  deaeits  nod  with  golden  grain. 

The  wond'ring  vales  look  gay. 
The  woodman's  stroke  the  forests  feel. 
The  lakes  admit  the  merchant's  keel — 

Away,  ye  barks,  away ! 


ODE  XV. 

roa  BIS  IL4JBSTV*S  BntTH-SAY,  JUHB  4,  1767. 

Frisro  to  the  poor !— for  sure,  O  king. 
That  godlike  attribute  is  thine — 

Friend  to  the  poor  \  to  thee  we  sing, 

To  thee  our  annual  offerings  bring. 
And  bend  at. Mercy's  shrine. 

In  vain  had  Nature  deign'd  to  smile 

Propitioas  on  our  fav'rite  isle 
Emei^ng  from  the  main : 

In  vain  the  genial  source  of  day 

Selected  each  indulgent  ray 
For  Britain's  fertile  plain : 

In  vain  yon  bright  surrounding  sloes 

Bade  all  their  clouds  in  volodies  rise. 


Their  fostering  dews  disdlPd  : 
In  vain  the  wide  and  teeming  Earth 
Gave  all  her  buried  treasures  birth. 

And  crowned  the  laughing  field : 
For  lo  !  some  fiend,  in  evil  hour, 

Assuming  Famine's  horrid  mien, 
DiffusM  her  petrifying  power 
O'er  thoughtless  Plenty's  festive  bower,        , 

And  blasted  every  green. 
Strong  panic  terrours  shook  the  land ; 
Th'  obdurate  breast,  the  griping  hand 

Were  almost  taught  to  spare ; 
For  loud  misrule,  the  scourge  of  crimes, 
Mix'd  with  the  madness  of  the  times, 

And  rous'd  a  rustic  war. 
Whilst  real  Want,  with  sigh  sincere. 
At  home,  in  silence,  dropp'd  a  tear. 

Or  rats'd  th'  imploring  eye, 
Foul  Riof  s  son^  in  torrents  came^ 
And  dar*d  usurp  thyawfiil  qame. 

Thrice  sacred  Misery ! 

Then  Geoige  arose.    His  feetiag  heart 
Inspired  the  nation's  better  part 

With  virtues  like  its  own: 
His  power  control'd  th'  insatiate  train. 
Whose  avarice  grasp*d  at  private  gain. 

Regardless  of  a  people*s  groan, 
like  snows  beneath  tli'  all-cheering  ray. 
The  rebel  crowds  dissolv'd  away : 
And  Justice,  though  the  sword  she  drew,- 
Glanc'd  lightly  o'er  th'  ofiending  crew, 
And  scarce  selected,  to  avenge  her  woes, 
A  single  victim  from  a  host  of  foes. 

Yes,  Mercy  triumph'd;  Mercy  shone  confest 
In  her  own  noblest  sphere,  a  monarch's  breast. 
Forcibly  mild  did  Mercy  khine. 

Like  the  sweet  month  in  which  we  pay 
Our  annual  vows  at  Mercy's  shrine^ 

And  hail  our  monarch's  natal  day. 


ODEXVL 


FOa  THS  MXW-YIAR.     1768. 

LzT  the  voice  of  Music  breathe. 

Hail  with  song  the  new-bom  year  ! 
Though  the  frozen  Earth  beneath 

Feels  not  yet  his  influence  near. 
Already  from  his  southern  goal 

The  genial  god  who  rules  the  day 
Has  bid  his  glowing  axle  roll, 

And  promis'd  the  return  of  May. 
Yon  ruffian  blasts,  whose  pinions  sweep 
Impetuous  o'er  our  northern  deep. 

Shall  cease  their  soirads  of  war: 
And,  gradual  as  his  power  prevails, 
Shall  mingle  with  the  softer  gates 

That  sport  around  his  car. 

Poets  should  be  prophets  too,-^ 

Plenty  in  his  train  attends ; 
Fruits  and  flowers  of  various  hue 

Bk»m  where'er  her*  step  she  bends. 
Down  the  green  hill's  sloping  side. 

Winding  to  the  va|e  below, 
See,  she  pours  her  golden  tide  ! 

Whilst,  upon  its  airy  brow. 
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Amidst  his  flocks,  whom  Nature  leads 
To  flowery  feasts  on  moantaiDs'  heads, 

Tb*  exulting  shepherd  lies : 
And  to  th'  horizon's  utmost  bound 
Kolls  his  eye  with  transport  round. 

Then  lifts  it  to  the  skies.  . 

Let  the  voice  of  Music  breathe ! 
Twine,  yc  swains,  the  festal  wreath  I 
Britain  shall  no  more  complain 
Of  niggard  harvests,  and  a  failing  year  : 
No  more  the  miser  hoard  his  grain, 
Regardless  of  the  peasant's  tear, 
Whose  hand  laborious  tillM  the  earth, 
And  gave  those  very  treasures  birth. 

No  more  shall  George,  whose  parent  breast 
Feels  every  pang  his  subjects  know, 

Behold  a  faithful  land  distressed. 
Or  hear  one  sigh  of  real  woe: 

But  grateful  mirth,  whose  decent  boundii 

No  riot  swells,  no  feair  confounds, 

And  heartfelt  ease,  whose  glow  within 

Exalts  Contentment's  modest  mien. 

In  every  face  shall  smile  confessed, 
And  HI  his  people's  joy,  the  monarch  too  be  bl«tt 


ODE  XVII. 

rot  HU  IUJBS1Y*8  BiaTM-DAV,  JUNE  4, 1768. 

pRBPAtE,  prepare  your  songs  of  praise. 

The  genial  month  returns  again, 
Her  annual  rites  when  Britain  pays 
To  her  own  monarch  of  the  main. 
Not  on  C)ienicia's  bending  shore. 

Whence  Commerce  first  her  wings  essay'd. 
And  dar'd  th'  unfathom'd  deep  explore^ 
Sinoarer  vows  the  Tynan  paid 
To  that  imaginary  deity. 
Who  bade  him  boldly  seize  the  empire  of  the  sea. 
What  though  no  victim  bull  be  led. 

His  front  with  snow-white  fillets  bound ; 
Nor  fable  chant  the  neighing  steed; 

That  issued  when  he  siaote  the  ground  ; 
Our  fields  a  living  incense  breathe : 
NorLibanus,  nor  CarmeL's  brovc. 
To  dress  the  bower,  or  fium  the  wreath. 
More  libera]  fragrance  could  bestow. . 
We  too  have  herds,  and  steeds,  beside  the  rilk 
That  feed  and  rove,  protected,  o'er  a  thousand  hills. 
Secure,  while  George  the  sceptre  sways^ 
(Whom  will,  whom  interest,  and  whom  ^uty 

draws 
To  venerate  and  patronize  the  laws) 
Secure  her  open  front  does  Preedom  raise. 
Secure  the  merchant  ploughs  the  deep. 
Bis  wealth  his  own :  secure  the  swains 
Amidst  their  rural  treasures  sleep. 
Lords  of  their  little  kingdoms  of  the  plains. 
llieB  to  his  day  be  Ivonour  given ! 
May  every  choicest  boon  of  Heaven 
His  bright,  distinguished  reign  adorn  ! 
Till,  white  as  Britain's  fleece,  old  Time  shajt 

shed 
His  snows  upon  his  reverend  head. 
Commanding  filial  awe  from  senates  yet  unbon* 


ODE  XVHL 

roa  ais  iiAjanr's  bieth-day,  juni  4,  1769. 

PAtaoN  of  Arts,  at  length  by  thee 
Their  home  is  fix*d :  thy  kind  decree 

Has  plac'd  their  empire  here. 
No  more  unheeded  shall  they  waste 
Their  treasures  on  the  fickle  taste 

Of  each  fantastic  year. 
Judgment  shall  frame  each  chaste  design, 
Nor  e*er  from  Truth's  unerring  line 

The  sportive  artist  roam  : 
Whetherthe  breathing  bust  he  forma. 
With  Nature's  tints  the  canvass  warms. 
Or  swells,  like  Heaven'shigh  arch,  th'  imperial  dome. 
Fancy,  the  wanderer,  shall  be  taught 

To  own  severer  laws : 
Spite  of  her  wily  wanton  play. 
Spite  of  her  lovely  errours,  which  betray 
Th'  enchanted  soul  to  fund  applause, 
Ev'n  she,  the  wanderer,  shall  be  taught 
That  nothing  truly  great  was  ever  wrought^ 

Where  judgment  was  away. 

Through  osier  twigs  th'  Acanthus  rose : 
Th'  idea  charms,  the  artist  glows : 

But 't  was  his  skill  to  please. 
Which  bade  the  gpraocfiil  foliage  spread. 
To  crown  the  stately  columns  head 

With  dignity  and  ease. 
When  great  Apelles,  pride  of  Greece, 
Frown'd  on  the  almost  finished 'piece. 

Despairing  to  succeed. 
What  though  the  missile  vengeance  pasi'd 
From  his  rash  hand,  the  random  cast 
Might  dash  the  foam,  but  skill  had  fbrm'd  the  steed. 
Nor  less  the  Phidian  arts  approve 

Labour,  and  patient  care, 
Whate'er  the  skilful  artisU  trace, 
Laocoon's  pangs,  or  soft  Aatinous'  ftce. 
By  skill,  with  that  diviner  air 
The  Delian  god  does  all  but  move; 
'T  was  skill  gave  terrours  to  the  front  of  Jove, 

To  Venus  every  grace. 

*    —And  shall  each  sacred  seat. 
The  vales  of  Arno,  and  the  Tuscan  stream. 
No  more  be  visited  with  pi.'jrim  feet  ? 
No  more  on  sweet  Hymettus'  summits  dream 
The  sons  of  Albion  ?  or  below. 
Where  Uyssns*  waters  flow, 
Trace  with  awe  the  dear  remains 
Of  mouldVing  urns,  and  mutilated  fanes  ? 
Far  be  the  thought    Each  sacred  seat. 
Each  monument  of  ancient  fame. 
Shall  still  be  visited  with  pilgrim  feet,      [flame. 
And  Albion  gladly  own  firom  whence  she  caught  the 
Still  shall  her  studious  youth  repair. 
Beneath  their  king*s  protecting  care. 

To  etery  clime  which  art  has  known ; 
And  rich  with  spoils  firom  every  coast 
Return,  till  Albion  learn  to  boast 
An  Athens  of  her  own. 


ODE  XDC 

fOa  THE  MBW-YEAE.      1770. 

FoEWAED^  Janus,  turn  thine  eyes. 
Future  scenes  in  prospect  view. 

Rasing  as  the  oMments  rise. 

Which  tbcm  the  flei^iog  year  anew* 
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Fresh  beneath  the  scythe  of  Time, 

Could  t^e  Muse's  voice  avail, 
Joys  should  spring  and  reach  their  prime. 

Blooming  ere  the  former  foil, 
And  every  joy  its  tribute  bring 
To  Britain,  and  to  Britain's  king. 

Suns  should  warm  the  pregnant  soil. 

Health  in  every  breeze  should  tdow; 
Plenty  crown  the  peasanfk  toil, 

And  shine  upon  his  cheerful  brow. 
Round  the  throne  whilst  duty  waits, 

Duty  join'd  with  filial  love. 
Peace  should  triumph  in  our  gates. 

And  every  distant  fear  remove; 
Till  gratitude  to  Heav*n  should  raise 
Tbe  speaking  eye,  the  song  of  praise. 

Let  the  nations  round  in  arms 
Stun  the  world  with  war's  alanns, 
But  let  Britain  still  be  found 
Safe  within  her  wat'ry  bound. 
Tyrant  chiels  may  realms  destroy ; 
Nobler  is  our  monarch's  joy, 
Of  all  that 's  truly  great  possess'd. 
And,  by  blessings  truly  blest 

Though  comets  rise,  and  wonder  mark  thcar  way. 
Above  the  bounds  of  Nature's  sober  la^t, 

It  ii  the  all-cheering  lamp  of  day, 
The  permanent,  the  unerring  cause. 

By  whom  th'  enliven'd  world  its  course  maintains, 

By  whom  all  Nature  smiles,  and  beauteous  order 
reigns. 


ODE  XX. 


He  too,  when  Heaven  vouchsafes  to  smile 
Propitious  on  bis  fovourite  isle. 
With  zeal  performs  the  task  he  loves. 
And  every  gracious  boon  improves. 

Blest  delegate  !  if  now  there  lies 

Ripening  in  yond^  pregnant  skies 
Some  great  event  of  more  than  common  good^ 

Though  £nvy  howl  with  all  her  brood, 
Thy  wonted  power  employ ; 

(Jsber  the  mighty  moments  in- 
Sacred  to  harmony  and  joy. 
And  from  his  era  let  their  course  begin! 


toa  HIS  iuji8Tr*s  Birra-nar,  juvb  4,  1770. 

Dncoan  hence !  the  torch  resign— 

Harmony  shall  rule  to  day.' 
Whate'er  thy  busy  fiends  design 

Of  future  ills,  in  crnel  play. 
To  torture  or  alarm  mankind, 

Lead  the  insidious  train  away. 
Some  blacker  hours  for  mischief  find; 

Harmony  shall  rule  to  day. 

IKstinguuh'd  from  the  vulgar  year. 

And  mark'd  with  Heaven's  peculiar  whiter 
This  day  shall  grace  the  rolling  sphere, 
And  lingering  end  its  bright  career. 
Unwilling  to  be  lost  in  night 
Discord,  lead  thy  fiends  away ! 
Harmony  shall  rule  to  day. 

Is  there,  intent  on  Britain's  good, 

Some  angel  hovering  m  the  sky, 
Whoae  ample  view  surveys  her  circling  flood. 

Her  guardian  rocks,  that  shine  on  high. 

Her  forests,  waving  to  the  gales. 

Her  streams,  thatglide  through  fertile  vales, 

Her  lowing  pastures,  fleecy  downs. 

Towering  cities,  busy  towns. 
Is  there  who  views  them  all  with  joy  serene, 
And  breathes  a  blessing  oo  the  various  scene? 

O,  ifthere  is,  to  him 'tis  given, 
(When  daring  crimes  almost  demand 
The  Tengeance  of  the  Thunderer's  hand) 
To  soften,  or  avert,  the  wrath  of  Heaven* 
0*er  ocean's  foce  do  tempests  sweep? 

I>>  civil  st6rms  blow  loud  ?  . 
He  stills  the  rsging  of  the  deep, 
And  madness  of  the  crowd. 


ODE  XXI. 
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Agaiv  returns  the  circling  year. 

Again  the  festal  day. 
Which  ushers  in  its  bright  career. 

Demands  the  votive  lay : 
Again  the  oft-accustom'd  Muse 
Her  tributary  task  pursues, 
Strikes  the  prduding  l3rre  again. 
And  calls  the  harmonious  band  to  animate  her  strain^ 
Britain  is  the  glowing  theme ; 
To  Britain  sacred  be  the  soog : 
Whate'er  the  sages  lov'd  to  dream 
Lyc^an  shades  among, 
(When  raptur'd  views  their  boscfms  warm'd    * 
Of  perfect  states  by  fancy  form'd) 
United  here  and  realiz*d  we  see. 
Thrones,  independence^  laws,  and  liberty  1 
The  triple  cord,  which  binds  them  fost. 

Like  the  golden  chain  of  Jove 
Combining  all  below  with  all  above. 

Shall  bid  the  sacred  union  last 
What  though  jars  intestine  rise. 

And  discord  seems  awhile  to  reign, 
Britain's  sons  are  brave,  are  wise. 
The  storm  subsides,  and  they  embrace  again. 
The  master-springs  which  rule  the  land, 

Guided  by  a  skilful  hand, 
lioosening  now,  and  now  restraining, 
Yidding  somethmg,  s6mething  gaining. 
Preserve  inriolate  the  public  frame, 
As,  though  the  seasons  change,  the  year  is  still  the 
O,  should  Britain's  foes  presume,  [same. 

TriisUng  some  delusive  scene 
Of  transient  feuds  that  rage  at  home. 

And  seem  to  shake  the  nice  machine. 
Should  they  dare  to  lift  the  sword. 
Or  bid  their  hostile  thunders  roar, 
Soon  their  pride  would  mirth  afford, 
And  break  like  billows  on  a  shore ; 
Soon  would  find  her  vengeance  wake, 
Weep  in  blood  the  dire  mistake. 
And  'gainst  their  wild  attempts  united  see 
Thrones,  independence,  laws,  and  liberty  ! 


ODE  xxn. 

rOa  «8  MAJZSIY^  BIRTH*DAr,  JDKt  4, 1771 

LoMc  did  the  churlish  East  detain 

In  icy  bonds  th'  imprison'd  spring: 

No  verdure  dropp'd  in  dewy  rain. 
And  not  a  zephyr  wav'd  its  wing. 
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Even  he,  th'  enlivening  source  of  d^y. 
But  pour'd  an  ineffectual  ray 

On  Earth's  wild  bosom,  cold  and  bare; 
Where  not  a  plant  uprear'd  its  head. 
Or  dar'd  its  infant  foliage  spread 

To  meet  the  blasting  air. 

Nor  less  did  man  confess  its  force : 
Wbate'er  could  damp  its  genial  course. 

Or  o>er  the  seats  of  life  prevail, 
Each  pale  disease  that  pants  for  breath. 
Each  painftil  haibinger  of  death, 

Lurk'd  in  the  Imuled  gale. 

But  now  th'  unfolding  year  resumes 

Its  various  hues,  its  rich  array ; 
And,  bursting  into  bolder  blooms. 

Repays  with  strength  its  long  delay. 
T  is  Nature  reigns.    The  grove  unbinds 
Its  tresses  to  the  southern  winds. 

The  birds  with  music  fill  its  bowers ; 
The  flocks,  the  herds  beneath  its  shade 
Repose,  or  sport  along  the  glade. 

And  crop  the  rising  flowers. 
Nor  less  does  man  rejoice.     To  him 
More  mildly  sweet  the  breezes  seem. 

More  fresh  the  fields,  the  suns  more  warm ; 
While  health,  the  animating  soul 
Of  every  bliss,  inspires  the  whole. 

And  heightens  each  peculiar  charm. 

Loveliest  of  months,  bright  Jbpe !  again 

Thy  season  smiles.    With  thte  return 
The  frolic  band  of  Pleasure's  train ; 

With  thee  Britannia's  festal  mom. 
When  the  glad  land  her  homage  pa3rs 

To  George,  her  monarch,  and  her  friend. 
"  May  cheerful  health,  may  length  of  days. 

And  smiling  peace  his  steps  attend  ! 
May  every  good"— Cease,  cease  the  strain  ; 
The  prayer  were  impotent  and  vain : 

What  greater  good  can  man  possess 
Than  he,  to  whom  all-bounteous  Heaven, 
With  unremitting  hand,  has  given 

The  power  and' will  to  bless? 


ODE  xxiir. 

FOa  TRB  KlW-YXAa.     1 773. 

At  length  the  fleeting  year  is  o'er. 

And  we  no  longer  are  decdv'd ; 
The  wars,  the  tumults  are  no  more 

Which  fancy  form'd,  and  fear  believed. 
Each  distant  object  of  distress. 
Each  phantom  of  uncertain  guess. 

Hie  busy  mind  of  man  could  raise. 
Has  taught  ev'n  folly  to  beware ; 
And  fleets  and  armies  in  the  air 

The  wond'ring  crowd  has  ceas'd  to  gaze. 
And  shall  the  same  dull  cheats  again 
Revive,  in  stale  succession  roU'd? 
Shall  sage  experience  warn  in  vain. 
Nor  the  new  year  be  wiser  than  the  old  ? 
Forbid  it,  ye  protecting  powers. 
Who  guide  the  months,  the  day^  the  houn. 

Which  now  advance  on  rapid  wing! 
May  each  new  spectre  of  the  night 
Dissolve  at  their  approaching  light. 
As  fly  the  wint'ry  damps  the  s^  return  of  spring  1 


True  to  herself  if  Britain  prove. 
What  foreign  foes  has  she  to  dread  ? 

Her  sacred  laws,  her  sovereign's  love. 
Her  virtuous  pride  by  Freeidom  bred. 

Secure  at  once  domestic  ea^ 
And  awe  th'  aspiring  nations  into  peace. 

Did  Rome  e'er  court  a  tyrant's  smiles, 
Till  fection  wrought  the  civilframe^s decay  ? 

Did  Greece  submit  to  Philip's  wiles. 
Till  her  own  feithless  sons  prepar'd  the  way  ? 

True  to  henelf  if  Britain  prove. 

The  warriug  world  will  league  in  vain. 
Her  sacred  laws,  her  sovereign's  love. 
Her  empire  boundless  as  the  main. 
Will  guard  at  once  domestic  ease, 
And  awe  th'  aspiring  nations  into  peace. 


ODE  XXIV. 

POft  HIS  IIAJBSTV'S  BiaTB-DAr,  JWB  4,  1*772. 

Faoii  scopes  of  death,  and  deep  distress, 

(Where  Britain  shar'd  her  monarch's  woe) 
Which  most  the  feeling  mind  oppress. 

Yet  best  to  bear  the  virtuous  know. 
Turn  we  our  eyes — The  cypress  wreath 

No  more  the  plaintive  Muse  shall  wear; 
The  blooming  flowers  which  round  her  broUie, 

Shall  form  the  cbaplet  for  her  hair ; 
And  the  gay  month  which  claims  her  annusJ  fire, 
Shall  raise  to  sprightUer  notes  the  animated  lyre« 

The  lark  that  mounts  on  morning  wings 
To  meet  the  rising  day. 

Amidst  the  clouds  exulting  sings, 

The  dewy  clouds,  whence  Zephyr  flings 
The  fragrance  of  the  May. 

The  day,  which  gave  our  monarch  birth. 
Recalls  each  noblest  theme  of  ages  past ; 

Tells  us,  whate'erwe  owed  to  Nassau's  worth. 
The  Brunswick  race  confirm'd,  and  bade  it  last : 

Tells  us,  with  rapturous  joy  unblam*d. 
And  conscious  gratitude,  to  feel 

Our  laws^  our  liberties,  reclaim'd 
From  ^rant  pride,  and  bigot  zeal ; 
While  each  glad  voice,  that  wakes  the  echoing  air. 
In  one  united  wish  thus  joins  the  general  prayer; 

'<  Till  Ocean  quits  his  fev'rite  isle. 

Till,  Thames,  thy  wat*ry  train 
No  more  shall  bless  its  pregnant  soil. 
May  order,  peace,  and  freedom  smile 

Beneath  a  Brunswick's  reign  !" 


ODE  XXV. 
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Weapt  in  the  stole  of  sable  grain, 
With  storms  and  tempests  in  his  train. 
Which  howl  the  naked  woods  among. 
Winter  claims  the  solemn  song. 
Hark,  *t  is  Nature's  latt  fejrewell ; 
Every  blast  is  Nature's  kndl ! 
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Yet  shall  glooms  oppiress  the  mind. 
So  oft  by  sage  experience  taught 
To  feel  its  present  views  oonfin*d« 
And  to  the  future  point  th'  aspiring  thought  ? 
All  that  fades  again  shall  live, 
Nature  dies  but  to  revive. 

Yon  Sun,  who  sails  in  southern  skies. 

And  faintly  gilds  th*  horizon*a  bound, 
Shall  northward  still,  and  northward  rise, 

With  beams  of  warmth  and  splendour  crown*d ; 
Shall  wake  the  slumbering,  buried  grain 

From  the  cold  Earth*8  relenting  breast. 
And  Britain's  isle  shall  bloom  again 

In  all  its  wonted  verdure  drest. 

Britain,  to  whom  kind  Heaven^s  indulgent  eare 

Has  fix'd  in  temperate  climes  its  stated  goal, 
Far  from  the  burning  zone's  inclement  air. 

Far  from  th'  eternal  frosts  which  bind  the  pole. 
Here  dewy  spring  exerts  his  genial  powers ; 

Here  summer  glows  salubrious,  noi  severe ; 
Here  copious  autumn  spreads  his  golden  stores. 

And  winter  strengthens  the  returning  year. 

O  with  each  blessing  may  it  rise. 

Which  Heaven  can  give,  or  mortals  bear ! 

May  each  wing*d  moment,  as  it  flies. 
Improve  a  joy,  or  ease  a  care ; 

Till  Britam's  gratefol  heart  astonish'd  bends 
To  that  Almighty  Power  from  whom  all  good  de- 
scends. 


Happy  the  land,  to  whom  't  is  given 
T*  enjoy  that  choicest  boon  of  Heaven, 
Where,  bound  in  one  illustrious  chain, 
The  monarch  aud  the  people  reign ! 

Hence  is  Britannia's  weal  maintain'd ; 

Hence  are  the  rights  his  fathers  gain'd 
To  every  free-bom  subject  known : 

Hence  to  the  throne,  in  songs  of  praise, 

A  grateful  realm  its  tribute  pays. 
And  hails  the  king,  whose  birth-day  is  its  owiv 


ODE  XXVL 
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Born  for  millions  are  the  kings 
Who  sit  on  Britain's  guarded  throne.: 

From  delegated  power  their  glory  springs, 
Their  birth-day  is  ou^  own ! 

In  imfHOos  pomp  let  tyrants  shine, 
Assunnng  attributes  divine, 
And  stretch  their  unresisted  sway 
O'er  slaves,  who  tremble,  and  obey. 
On  lawless  pinions  let  them  soar : 
Far  happier  he,  whose  temperate  power. 

Acknowledged,  and  avow'd, 
Ev*n  on  the  thrpoe  rest^tion  knows ; 
And  to  those  laws  implicit  bows 

By  which  it  roles  the  crowd. 

When  ent  th'  imperial  pride  of  Rome 
Exalting  saw  a  worid  overcome. 
And  raisM  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
There  were,  't  is  true,  with  eagle  eyes 

Who  viewed  the  dazzling  scene. 
Though  incense  bUz'd  on  flattery's  shrine. 
Great  Titus  and  the  greater  Antonine 

Felt,  and  confess'd  they  were  but  mem 

But  ah !  how  few,  let  History  speak 
With  weeping  eye,  and  blushing  cheek, 

E'er  reach'd  their  mighty  mind ! 
Man,  selfish  man,  in  most  prevail*d, 
4nd  power  roll'd  down  a  cursci  entail'd 

On  reason  and  mankind. 


ODEXXVIL 

POt  THS  MEW-YEAR.      1774. 

**  Pass  but  a  few  short  fleeting  years," 

Imperial  Xerxes  sigh'd  and  said. 
Whilst  his  fond  eye,  suffus'd  wi|th  .tean, 

His  numerous  hosts  survey'd; 
"  Pass  but  a  few  short  fleeting  years^ 
And  all  that  pomp,  which  now  appeals 

A  glorious  living  scepe. 
Shall  breathe  ;t3  l^ist  ^  ^all  foLlI,  shall  die^ 
Aud  low  ;n  Earth  yon  myriads  lie 

As  they  had  never  been  !" 
True,  t]nrant:  wherefore  then  does  pride. 

And  vain  ambition,  urge  thy  mind 
To  spread  thy  needless  conquests  wide, 

And  desolate  mankind  i 
Say,  why  do  millions  bleed  at  thy  conunand  ? 
If  life^  alas !  is  short,  why  shake  the  hasty  sand } 

Not  80  do  Britain's  kings  behold 
Their  floating  bulwarks  of  the  main 

Their  undulating  sails  unfold, 
And  gather  all  the  winds  aerial  reign. 

Myriads  they  see,  prepared  to  brave 

The  loudest  storm,  the  wildest  wave. 
To  huri  just  thunden  on  insulting  foes. 
To  guard,  and  not  invade,  the  world's  repose. 
Myriads  they  see,  their  country's  dear  delight. 
Their  country's  dear  defence,  and  glory  in  the  sight  f 

Nor  do  they  idly  drop  a  tear 

On  fated  Nature's  future  bier ; 
For  not  the  grave  can  damp  Britannia's  fires ; 

Though  changed  the  men,  the  worth  is  still  the 
Tlie  sons  will  emulate  their  sires,  [same  - 

And  the  sons'  sons  will  catch  the  glorious  flame  I 


ODE  XXVIIL 
FOR  hu  MAJRsrr's  Bnni-nAr,  jumb  4,  1774. 

Hare  ! — or  does  the  Muse's  ear 

Form  the  sounds  she  longs  to  hear  ?^r 
Hark  I  from  yonder  western  main 

O'er  the  white  wave  echoing  far, 
Vows  of  duty  swell  the  strain, 

And  drown  the  notes  of  war. 
The  prodigal  again  returns. 

And  on  his  parent's  neck  reclines ; 
With  honest  shame  his  bosom  bums, 

And  in  his  eye  afiection  shines; 
Shines  through  tears,  at  once  that  provs 
Grief,  and  joy,  and  filial  lovey 
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Diioord,  stop  fliat  rvrtn  voice, 
Lest  the  nations  nmnd  rejoice. 
Tell  it  not  on  Gallia's  plain. 

Tell  it  not  on  Ebro's  stream, 
Though  but  transient  be  the  pain. 

Like  to  some  delusive  dream : 
For  soon  shall  reason,  calm,  and  sage. 

Detect  each  vile  seducer's  wiles, 
Shall  soothe  to  peace  mistaken  rage. 

And  all  be  harmony  and  smiles ; 
Smiles  repentant,  such  as  prove 
Grief,  and  joy,  and  filial  love. 

O  prophetic  be  the  Muse ! 

May  her  monitory  flame 
Wake  the  soul  to  noble  views. 

And  point  the  path  to  genuine  ftune ! 
Just  subjection^  mild  commands. 

Mutual  interest,  mutual  love. 
Form  indissoluble  bands, 

like  the  golden  chain  of  Jove. 
Closely  may  they  all  unite ! 

And  see,  a  gleam  of  lustre  breaks 
F^pom  the  shades  of  envious  night— 

And  hark,  t  is  more  than  fancy  speaks — 
They  bow,  they  yield,  they  join  the  choral  lay. 
And  hail  with  us  our  monarch's  natal  day. 


ODJ^XXIX. 

TOa  HIS  majesty's  BlftTR-fiAY,  JUMB  4,  1775. 

Yb  powers,  who  rule  o'er  states  and  kings, 
Who  shield  with  sublunary  wings 

Man's  erring  race  from  woe, 
To  Britain's  sons  in  every  clime 
Yonr  blessings  waft,  whatever  their  crime. 

On  all  the  winds  that  blow ! 

Beyond  the  vast  Atlantic  tide 
Exte^.your  healing  influence  wide, 

Where  millions  claim  your  care: 
Inspire  each  just,  each  filial  thought, 
And  let  the  nations  round  be  taught 

The  British  oak  is  there. 

Though  vaguely  wild  its  branches  spread. 
And  rear  almost  an  alien  head 

Wide-waving  o'er  tll«  plain. 
Let  still,  jm^oil'd  by  foreign  earth, 
And  conscious  of  its  nobler  birth. 

The  untainted  trunk  remain. 

Where  mutual  interest  binds  the  band. 
Where  due  subjection,  mild  command, 

Ensure  perpetual  ease, 
Shall  jarring  tumults  madly  rave. 
And  hostile  banners  proudly  wave 

O'er  once  united  seas } 

No ;  midst  the  blaze  of  wrath  divine 
Heaven's  lovelitet  attribute  shall  shine. 

And  mercy  gild  the  ray ; 
Shall  still  avert  impending  fiite; 
And  concord  its  best  era  date 

From  this  auspicious  day. 


ODE  XXX. 

rOl  TUB  VBW-YBAB.      17761. 

Ok  the  white  rocks  which  guard  her  coast, 

Observafit  of  the  parting  day, 
Whose  orb  was  half  in  ocean  lost,  * 

Reclin'd  Britannia  lay. 
Wide  o'er  the  wat'ry  waste 
A  pensive  look  she  cast ; 
And  scarce  could  check  the  rising  sigh,    [her  eye. 
And  scarce  could  stop  the  tear  which  trembled  in 

"  Sheathe,  sheathe  the  sword  which  thirsta  lor 
btood," 
She  cried,  "  deceiv'd,  misteken  men ! 
Nor  let  your  parent,  o'er  the  flood. 
Send  forth  her  voice  in  Tain  I 
Alas !  no  tyrant  she. 
She  courts  you  to  be  free: 
Submissive  hear  her  soft  command. 
Nor  force  unwilling  vengeance  from  a  parents  band.** 

Hear  her,  ye  wise,  to  duty  true, 

And  teach  the  rest  to  feel, 
Nor  let  the  madness  of  a  few 

Distress  the  public  weal  I 
So. shall  the  opening  year  assume, 
Time's  fairest  child,  a  happier  bloom  ; 

The  wbite-wing'd  hours  shall  lightly  move. 
The  Sun  with  added  lustre  shine  I 

*'  To  err  is  human." — Let  us  prove 
Forgiveness  is  divine !" 
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Yb  western  gales,  whose  genial  breath 
Unbinds  the  glebe,  till  all  beneath 

One  verdant  livery  wears : 
You  soothe  the  sultiy  heats  of  noon. 
Add  softness  to  the  setting  Sun, 

And  dry^e  morning's  tears. 

>  To  this  ode  Mr.  Mason  has  prefixed  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement,  which,  however,  has  not  pre- 
vented us,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  from  in- 
serting the  regular  series  of  all  Mr.  Whitehead's 
new-year  and  birth-day  odes,  both  previooa  and 
subsequent  to  it 

'<  In  the  Collection  of  Poems  which  Mr.  White- 
head printed  in  1774,  he  thought  proper  to  select 
certain  of  his  new-year  and  birth-(Uy  odes  for 
re-publicatbn.  Beginning,  therefore,  from  that 
date,  I  have  reviewed,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
friends,  whose  taste  in  lyric  oompositioD  I  coold 
depend  on,  all  that  he  wrote  afterwards,  and  those 
which  we  best  approved  are  here  inserted.  In  this 
review  it  is  to  be  noted,  to  the  poet's  honour,  that 
we  found  more  variety  of  sentiment  and  eapresiion, 
than  could  well  be  expected  from  such  an  uni- 
formity of  subject.  If  we  lamented  the  necesnty 
he  was  under,  of  so  frequently  adverting  to  the  war 
with  America,  we  generally  admired  his  delicate 
manner  of  treating  it  Should,  thenlhre,  the  odes 
here  reprinted  lead  any  person  to  read  ail  that  he 
composed,  in  compliance  with  the  foima  of  hit 
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This  is  your  ie8Mm»  lovely  grates, 
Throngfa  ether  now  yoar  power  prevaihi ; 
And  oar  dilated  breasts  shall  own 
The  joys  which  flow  from  you  alone. 

Why,  therefore,  in  3^00  dubious  sky, 
With  outspread  wing,  and  eager  eye 

On  distant  scenes  intent, 
"  Sits  Expectation  in  the  air"— ^ 
Why  do  alternate  hope  and  fear 

Suspend  some  great  eyent  ? 

Can  Britain  fail  ?— The  thought  were  vain ! 
The  powerful  empress  of  the  main 
But  strives  to  smooth  th'  unruly  flood. 
And  dreads  a  conquest  stained  with  blood. 

While  yet,  ye  winds,  your  breezy  balm 
Tlirough  Nature  spreads  a  general  calm. 
While  yet  a  pause  fell  Discord  knows  j 
Catch  the  soft  moment  of  repose. 

Your  genuine  powers  exert; 
To  pity  melt  th*  obdurate  mind, 
Teach  every  bosom  to  be  kind, 

And  humanize  the  heart. 

Propitious  gales,  O  wing  your  way  I 
And  whilst  we  hail  that  rightful  sway 

Whence  tempered  freedom  springs. 
The  bliss  we  feel,  to  future  times 
Bxtend,  and  from  your  native  climes 

Bring  peace  upon  your  wings  !^— - 


ODE  XXXIT. 

fOR  TBI  VSW-TBAX.      1777. 

AcAiK  imperial  Winter's  sway 

Bids  the  earth  and  air  obey ; 
Throws  o'er  yon  hostile  lakes  his  icy  bar. 
And,  for  a  while,  suspends  the  rage  of  war. 

O  may  it  ne'er  revive !  —Ye  wise. 

Ye  just,  ye  virtuous,  and  ye  brave, 
Leave  fell  contention  to  the  sons  of  vice, 

And  join  your  powers  to  save ! 

Enough  of  slaughter  have  ye  known, 
Ye  wayward  children  of  a  distant  clime. 
For  you  we  heave  the  kindred  groan. 
We  pity  3rovHr  misfortune,  and  your  crime. 
Stop,  parricides,  the  blow, 
O  find  another  foe ! 
And  hear  a  parent's  dear  request. 
Who  longs  to  clasp  you  to  her  yielding  breast 

What  change  would  ye  require  ? .  What  fbrm 

Ideal  floats  in  fisncy's  sky  i 

Ye  fond  enthusiasts  break  the  charm, 
And  lei  cool  reason  clear  the  mental  eye. 

On  Britahk's  well-mix'd  state  alone. 

True  liberty  has  fix*d  her  throne. 
Where  law,  not  man,  an  equal  rule  maintains : 
Can  freedom  e*er  be  fbund  where  many  a  tyrant 
reigns? 

office,  (and  all  are  to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Re- 
gister  printed  by  Dodsley)  I  persuade  myself  he 
must  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  no  court 
poet  ever  had  fewer  eourHy  stains,  and  that  his  page 
is,  at  the  least,  as  ipAito  as  Addison's.** 


:    United,  let  us  all  those  blessmgs  fbd. 
The  God  of  Nature  meant  mankind. 
Whatever  of  errour,  ill  redrest ; 
Whate'er  of  passion,  ill  represt ; 
Whate'er  the  wicked  have  conceiv'd. 
And  folly's  heedless  sons  believ'd. 
Let  all  lie  buried  in  oUirion's  flood. 
And  our  great  cement  be, — the  public  good. 


ODE  XXXIII. 
fOR  Hfs  majxsty's  btbto-day,  junb  4,  1777. 

DiivsN  out  from  Heaven*s  ethereal  domes. 

On  Earth  insatiate  Disoord  roams. 
And  spreads  her  baleful  influence  far : 
On  wretched  man  her  scorpion  stings 
Around  th'  insidious  fury  flings. 

Corroding  every  bliss,  and  sharpening  every  car^ 

Hence,  demon,  hence !  in  tenfbld  night 

Thy  Stygian  spells  employ. 
Nor  with  thy  presence  blast  the  light 
Of  that  auspicious  day,  wh\ch  Britain  gives  to  joy* 

But  come,  thou  softer  deity, 
Fairest  Unanimity ! 
Not  more  fair  the  star  that  leads 
Bright  Aurora's  glowing  steeds. 
Or  on  Hesper's  firont  that  shines. 
When  the  garish  day  declines  ; 
Bring  thy  usual  train  along, 
Festive  Dance,  and  choral  Song, 
IxKMe-rob'd  Sporty  from  folly  firee. 
And  Mirth,  chastis'd  by  decency. 

Enough  of  war  the  pensive  Muse  has  sung. 
Enough  of  slaughter  trembled  on  her  tongue ; 

Fairer  prospects  let  her  bring 
Than  hostile  fields  and  scenes  of  blood  ; 

If  happier  hours  are  on  the  wing. 
Wherefore  damp  the  coming  good } 

If  kgain  our  tears  must  flow. 

Why  forestall  the  future  woe  ? 

Bright-ey*d  Hope,  thy  pleasing  power 

Gilds  at  least  the  present  hour. 

Every  anxious  thought  beguiles. 

Dresses  every  face  in  smiles. 
Nor  lets  one  transient  cloud  the  bliss  destroy 
O^that  auspicious  day,  which  Britain  gives  to  joy* 


ODE  XXXIV. 

rOR  THB  MSW-YXAR.      1778. 

WfliK  rival  nations,  great  in  arms. 

Great  in  power,  in  glory  great, 
Fill  the  world  with  war's  alarms. 

And  breathe  a  temporary  hate. 
The  hostile  storms  but  rage  a  while. 

And  the  tired  contest  ends. 
But  ah,  how  hard  to  reconcile 

The  foes  who  once  were  friends ! 
Each  hasty  word,  each  look  unkind. 

Each  distant  hint,  that  seems  to  mean 
A  something  lurking  in  the  mind 

Which  aUaost  longs  to  lurk  unseen. 
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Each  shadow  of  a  shade  offends 

Th'  embittered  foes  who  ooce  were  friends. 

That  power  alone  who  fram'd  the  soul, 

And  bade  the  springs  of  passion  play, 
Can  all  their  jarring  strings  control, 

And  form  on  discord  concord's  sway. 
T  is  he  alone,  whose  breath  of  love 
Did  o'er  the  worid  of  waters  move. 

Whose  touch  the  mountains  bends ; 
Whose  word  from  darkness  calPd  forth  light, 
'T  is  he  alone  can  reunite 

The  foes  who  once  were  friends. 

To  him,  O  Britain,  bow  the  knee  ! 
His  awAil,  his  august  decree, 

Ye  rebel  tribes,  adore ! 
Forgive  at  once,  and  be  forgiven. 
Ope  in  each  breast  a  little  heaven, 

And  discord  is  no  more. 


ODE.  XXXV. 

won  BIS  MAJETTT's  SniTH-DAY,  JUNE  4,  1778. 

Akm'd  with  her  native  force,  behold. 

How  proudly  through  each  martial  plain 
Britannia  stalks !  •*  T  was  thus  of  old. 

My  warlike  sons,  a  gallant  train, 
Caird  forth  their  genuine  strength,  and  spread 
Their  banners  o'er  the  tented  mead ; 
nr  was  tlrastbey  taught  perfidious  France  to  yield." 
She  criesy  and  shows  the  lilies  on  her  shield. 

"  Yes,  goddess,  yes !  *t  was  thus  of  dd," 
The  Muse  replies,  "  thy  barons  bold 
Led  forth  their  native  troops,  and  spread 
Their  banners  o*er  the  tented  mead. 
But  ndbler  now  the  zeal  that  warms 
Each  patriot  breast:  for  freedom's  reign 
Has  burst  the  Norman's  feudal  chain. 
And  given  new  force  to  glory's  charms. 
No  vassal  bands 
Rise  at  a  tjrrant  lord's  commands : 
'T  is  for  themselves,  with  honest  rage, 
The  voluntary  yonUis  engage ; 
To  guard  thtdr  sacred  homes  they  fight. 
And  in  their  own  assert  the  public  right 
Bound  by  choice,  and  choice  alone. 
Their  leaders,  and  their  laws  are  both  their  own : 
Laws  obey*d,  because  approved, 
And  chieft  that  rule,  because  belov'd. 
rris  hence  that  flash  of  virtuous  pride. 
Which  Britain's  sons  disdain  to  hide, 
Glows  on  their  cheeks,  and  through  their  eyes. 
In  active  fire,  the  foe  defies. 
T  is  hence,  at  home,  they  claim  and  find 
Th*  undoubted  rights  of  human  kind; 
And,  whilst  they  own  a  just  control. 
But  yield  a  part  to  guard  the  whole. 
'T  is  hence  Uiey  spurn  a  servile  chain, 
While  tyrant  man's  despotic  reign 
Enslaves  the  peopled  Earth  ; 
And  hence,  with  equal  zeal  obey 
A  fother-king,  and  hail  the  day 
Which  gave  such  mooarchs  birth*** 


ODE  XXXVI. 


POa  THB  MBW-YEAK.      1779. 

To  arms,  to  arms,  ye  sons  of  might. 
And  hail  with  sounds  of  war  the  new-bi>m  year ! 

Britannia,  from  her  rocky  height, 
Points  to  the  Gallic  coast,  and  lifts  her  qpear. 
Th'  immortul  hatred,  which  by  turns 
Wakes  and  sleeps,  with  fury  bums: 
New  cause  of  just  offence  has  Albion  found. 
And  lo,  it  bleeds  afresh,  th'  eternal  wound ! 

Hiough  great  in  war,  of  skill  possest, 
Though  native  courage  fire  their  breast 
With  ardour  for  the  public  weal, 
One  want,  at  least,  our  rivals  feel, 
The  want  of  freedom  damps  each  genixms  aim  ; 
Whoe'er  the  lord  they  serve,  th'  oppression  is  the 
same. 

Power  despotic  rarely  knows, 

Rarely  heeds  a  subject's  woes ; 

By  force  it  claims,  with  grasping  hand, 

Whate'er  ambition  dares  demand : 

The  ravag'd  merchant,  plunder'd  swain. 

May  pour  their  weak  complaints  in  vain  ; 

Their  private  sorrows  are  their  own ; 

A  t3rrant  feels  not,  though  a  people  groan* 
O  happier  far  the  well-mix'd  state. 

Which  blends  the  monarches  with  the  subject's  fate. 
And  links  the  sceptre  to  the  spade ! 
The  stroke  which  wounds  the  lowliest  clown 
Is  insult  to  the  British  crown. 

And  he  attacks  our  rights  who  dares  the  throne  in- 
One  common  flame,  one  active  soul,      [vade. 
Pervades  and  animates  the  whole ; 
One  heart,  one  hand,  directs  the  blow. 

And  hurls  the  vollied  vengeance  on  the  foe. 


ODE  XXXVIL 

W09L  HIS  MAJUTt'S  BIRTH-DAT,  JVMB  4,  1779. 

Lbt  Gallia  mourn !  th'  insulting  foe. 
Who  dar'd  to  aim  the  treach'rous  blow. 
When  lost,  she  thought,  in  deep  dismay. 
Forlorn,  distress*d,  Bntaimia  lay : 

Deems  she  misfortune  e'er  can  tame 
The  gen'rons  inborn  British  flame  ? 

Lb  Agincourt  so  little  known  ? 
Must  ^resh  conviction  curb  her  pride. 
Each  age  new  annals  be  supply'd. 

Of  Oallia^s  shame  and  our  renown  ? 

What  though  a  while  the  tempest  shrouds 
Her  summits,  and  a  night  of  clouds 

Each  rock  and  mountain  wears ; 
Yet  soon  returns  the  flitting  breeze^ 
And  brighter  o'er  her  subject  seas 

The  queen  of  isles  appears. 

Let  Gallia  mourn !  th'  insulting  foe. 
Who  sees,  by  all  the  winds  th^  blow, 
Her  treasures  wafted  to  the  coast 
She  insolently  deem'd  was  lost 
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Yoa  Sun,  that  with  meridian  ray 
Now  gilds  the  cdnsecrated  day, 

When  Britain  breathes  her  annual  vow 
For  him,  the  guardian  of  her  laws. 
For  hini,  who  in  her  sacred  cause 

Bids  the  red  bolt  of  vengeance  glow : 

That  very  Sun,  when  Ganges'  stream 
Redden'd  hepeath  his  rising  beam. 

Saw  Britain^s  banners  wave 
In  eastern  air,  with  honest  pride, 
0*er  vanquish 'd  forts,  which  Gallia  tried. 

But  tried  in  vain  to  save. 

That  very  Sun,  ere  evening  dew 
Has  dimm'd  his  radiant  oits  will  view. 
Where  Lucia's  mountains  tower  on  high, 
And  seem  to  prop  the  western  sky. 
That  oft-contested  island  own 
Allegiance  to  the  British  throne. 

Like  her  own  oak,  the  forest's  king. 

Though  Britain  feds  the  blows  around ; 
Ev^  from  the  steePs  inflictive  sting. 
New  force  she  gains,  new  scions  spring. 
And  flourish  from  the  wound. 


But  low  in  dust  her  head  she  bows. 

And  prostrate  pays  her  grateful  vows 

To  him»  the  Almighty  Power,  by  whose  decree 

She  reigns>  and  still  shall  reign,  sole  empress  of  the 


ODE  xxxvin. 

POl  THB  NEW-TEAl.       1780. 

Ann  dares  insulting  France  pretend 

To  grasp  the  trident  of  the  main. 
And  hope  the  astonish'd  world  should  bend 

To  the  mock  pageantry  assum'd  in  vain  ? 
What,  though  her  fleets  the  billows  load. 

What,  though  her  mimic  thunders  roar. 
She  bears  the  ensigns  of  the  god. 

But  not  his  delegated  power. 
EvM  from  the  birth  of  time  t  was  Heaven's  decree, 
The  queen  of  isles  should  ragn  sole  empress  of  the 
sea. 

Umted  Bouibon's  giant  pride 

StFuns  every  nerve,  each  eflbrt  tries, 
With  ^1  but  justice  on  its  side. 

That  strength  can  give,  or  perfidy  devise. 
Dread  they  not  him  who  rules  the  sky. 

Whose  nod  directs  the  whirlwind's  speed. 
Who  bares  his  red  right  arm  on  high 

For  vengeance  on  the  peijur'd  head, 
TV  Almighty  Power,  by  whose  august  decree 
The  queen  df  isles  alone  is  sovereign  of  the  sea  ? 

Vain-glorions  France !  deluded  Spain ! 
Whom  even  experience  warns  in  vain, 
la  there  a  sea  that  dashing  pours 
Its  big  waves  round  your  trembling  shores, 
la  there  a  promontory's  brow 
That  does  not  Britain's  vast  achievements  know  ? 
Ask  Biscay's  rolling  flood. 

Ask  the  proud  Celtic  steep. 
How  oft  her  navies  rode 
IViumpbaut  o'er  the  deep  ? 
Ask  Lagos'  summits  that  beheld  yonr  fate, 
Ask  Galpe's  jutting  front,  lair  cause  of  endless  hate. 
Yet  midst  the  loudest  blasts  of  Fame, 

When  most  the  admiring  nations  gaze, 
What  to  herself  does  Britain  claim  ? 
—Mot  to  henelf  she  gives  the  praise. 


ODE  XXXIX. 

FOt  HIS  MAJBSrr's  BIKTH-nAr,  JUKI  4,  1780. 

Still  o'er  the  def;p  does  Britain  reign. 
Her  monarch  still  the  trident  bears : 
Vainglorious  France,  deluded  Spain, 
Have  found  their  boasted  efibrts  vain ; 
Vain  as  the  fleeting  shades  w  hen  orient  light  appears. 

As  the  young  eagle  to  the  blaze  of  day 

Undazzled  and  undaunted  turns  bis  eyes, 
So  unappall'd,  where  glory  led  the  way, 

Midst  storms  of  war,  midst  mingling  seas  and 
skies. 
The  genuine  oflspring  of  the  Brunswick  name 
Prov'd  his  high  birth's  hereditary  claim. 
And  the  applauding  nation  haii'd  with  joy 
Their  future  hero  in  the  intrepid  boy. 

Prophetic,  as  the  flame  that  spread 

Round  the  young  lulus'  head, 

Be  that  blest  omen  of  success.    The  Muse 

Catches  thence  ecstatic  views ; 

Sees  new  laurels  nobly  won, 

As  the  circling  year  rolls  on ; 

Sees  that  triumphs  of  its  own 

Each  distinguish'd  month  shall  crown; 

And,  ere  this  festive  day  again 

Returns  to  wake  the  grateful  strain. 

Sees  all  that  host  of  foes. 

Both  to  her  glory  and  repose, 
Bend  their  proud  necks  beneath  Britanni{i's  yoke^ 
And  court  that  peace  which  their  injustice  broke. 

Still  o'er  the  deep  shall  Britain  reign. 
Her  monarch  still  the  trident  b^r  ; 

The  warring  world  is  leagu'd  in  vain 
To  conquer  those  who  know  not  fear. 

Orasp'd  be  the  spear  by  ev'ry  hand. 

Let  every  heart  united  glow. 
Collected,  like  the  Theban  band, 

Can  Britain  dread  a  foe  ? 

No !  o'er  the  deep  she  still  shall  rdgn. 
Her  monarch  still  the  trident  bear : 

The  warring  world  is  leagu'd  in  vain 
To  conquer  those  who  know  not  fear. 


ODE  XL. 

poa  iHB  Hxw-raAa.     1781. 

Ask  romid  the  world,  from  age  to  age. 
Not  where  alone  th'  historian's  page 

Or  poet's  song  have  just  attention  won : 
But  even  the  feeblest  voice  of  fame 
Has  learnt  to  lisp  Britannia's  name. 

Ask  of  her  inborn  worth,  and  deeds  of  high  renown ! 


^ 
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What  power  from  Luititania  broke 

The  haughty  Spaniard's  galling  yoke  ?    . 

Who  bade  the  Belgian  mounds  with  freedom  ring  ? 
Who  ftxM  90  oft  with  strength  supreme 
Unballanc'd  Europe's  nodding  beam. 

And  rais'd  the  Austrian  eagle's  drooping  wing? 
T  was  Britain ! — Britain  heard  the  nations  groan, 
As  jealous  of  their  freedom  as  her  own ! 
Where'er  her  valiant  troops  she  led, 
Check'd  and  abash'd,  and  taught  to  fear. 

The  Earth's  proud  tyrants stopp'd  their  mad  career; 

To  Britain  Gallia  bow'd;  from  Britain  Julius  fled. 

Why  then,  when  round  her  fair  protectress*  brow 
The  dark  clouds  gather,  and  the  tempests  blow. 

With  folded  arms,  at  ease  reclin'd, 

]>)es  Europe  sit?  or,  more  unkind. 
Why  fraudulently  aid  the  insidious  plan  ? 
The  foes  of  Britain  are  the  foes  of  man. 

Alas  1  her  glory  soars  too  high^ 

Her  radiant  star  of  liberty 
Has  bid  too  long  th*  astonish'd  nations  gaze  ; 

That  glory  which  they  once  admir'd. 

That  glory  in  their  cause  acquir'd,  [blaze. 

That  glory  bums  too  bright,  they  cannot  bear  the 

Then  Britain,  by  experience  wise, 
Court  not  an  envious  or  a  timid  friend; 

Firm  in  thyself  undaunted  rise. 
On  thy  own  arm  and  righteous  Heaven  depend. 

So  as  in  great  Eliza's  days, 
.    On  self-supported  pinions  borne, 

Again  shalt  thou  look  down  with  icom 
On  an  opposing  world,  «nd  all  its  wily  ways: 

Grown  greater  from  distress, 

And  eager  still  to  bless, 
As  truly  generous  as  thou  'rt  truly  brave,     [save. 
Again  shalt  crush  the  proud,  again  the  ooDquer'd 
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Still  does  the  rage  of  war  prevail, 

Still  thirsts  for  hlood  th'  insatiate  spear? 
Waft  not,  ye  winds,  th'  invidious  tale. 
Nor  let  th'  untutored  nations  hear. 
That  passion  baffles  reason^s  boasted  reign. 
And  half  the  peopled  world  is  civilized  in  vain. 
What  are  morals,  what  are  laws. 
What  religion's  sacred  name  ? 
Nor  morals  soften,  nor  religion  awes :       [same. 
Pure  though  the  precepts  flow,  the  actions  are  the 
Eevenge,  and  pride,  and  deadly  hate. 

And  avarice  tainting  deep  the  mind. 
With  all  the  fury  fiends  that  wait, 

As  torturing  plagues,  on  human  kind. 
When  shown  in  their  own  native  light. 
In  truth's  clear  mirrour  heavenly  bright. 

Like  real  monsters  rise; 
But  let  illusion's  powerful  wand 
Transform,  arrange,  the  hideous  band. 
They  cheAt  us  in  disguise; 
We  dress  their  horrid  forms  in  borrow'd  rays. 
Then  call  them  glory,  and  pursue  the  Maze. 
O  blind  to  Nature's  social  plan. 
And  Heaven's  indulgent  end ! 
Her  kinder  laws  knit  man  to  man. 
As  brother  and  as  friend* 


Nature,  intent  alone  to  bless. 

Bids  strife  and  discord  cease; 
**  Her  wajrs  are  wajrs  of  pleasantness. 

And  all  her  paths  are  peace." 
Ev'n  this  auspicious  day  would  wear 

A  brighter  face  of  joy  serene; 
And  not  one  rufliing  gale  of  care 
Disturb  the  halcyon  scene; 
On  lighter  wings  would  Zephjrr  move. 

The  Sun  with  added  lustre  shine. 
Did  Peace,  descending  from  above,    ■ 

Here  fix  her  earthly  shrine  ; 
Here  to  the  monarch's  fondest  prayer 

A  just  attention  yield, 
And  let  him  change  tibe  sword  of  war 
For  her  pnytecting  shield. 
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FOR  THE  NEW-YEAa.      1782. 

O  woimaous  power  of  inborn  worth, 
.  When  danger  calls  its  spirit  forth, 

And  strong  necessity  cotdpels 
The  secret  springs  to  burst  their  narrow  cells  I 
Though  foes  unnumber'd  gird  her  round. 
Though  not  one  friend  is  foithful  found. 

Though  impio/kis  scorn  derides. 
Yet  still  uninov'd  amidst  the  band. 
Like  her  own  rocks,  does  Britain  stand. 

And  braves  th'  insulting  tides. 
A  world  in  arms  assaults  her  reign, 
A  world'in  arms  assaults  in  vain. 

T  is  Britain  calls,  ye  nations,  hear  ! 
Unbrace  the  corselet,  drop  the  spear. 
No  more  th'  insidious  toil  pursue, 
Nor  strive  to  weaken  what  you  can  't  subdue. 
'T  is  Britain  calls :  with  fatal  speed 
You  ui|[;e,  by  headlong  fury  led. 

Your  own  impending  fate. 
Too  late  you  '11  weep,  too  late  you  'U  find, 
T  was  for  the  glory  of  mankind 

That  Britain  should  be  great. 
In  Britain's  voice  *t  is  Freedom  calls, 
For  FIneedom  dies  if  Britain  foils. 

She  cannot  fall ;  the  same  Almighty  hand 
That  rais'd  her  white  rocks  from  the  main. 
Does  still  her  arduous  cause  maintain^         / 
Still  grasps  the  shield  that  guards  her  fovomM  Isasd. 
Obedient  to  his  word. 
Not  to  destroy,  but  to  reclaim, 
Th'  avenging  angel  waves  the  flaming  tword: 
Revere. his  awful  name ! 
Repentant  in  the^dast, 
Godfeas  fcis  jodgBtttnia  just ; 
Th'  avenging  sword  shall  cease  to  wave, 
Andwhcm  his  mevcy  spares,  his  power  shall  savtt. 
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Still  does  reluctant  Peace  refuse, 
Though  courted  by  each  generous  mind. 

To  shed  her  panacean  dews. 
And  heal  the  madpew  of  mankind  t 
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Mast  this  auspidons  day  again 

Be  clouded  with  one  anxioas  care» 
And  powers  malignant  render  vain         [prayV! 
The  monarch's  fondest  wish,  the  people's  general 

O  no !  in  yonder  pregnant  sky, 

Whence  all  oar  hopes  and  blessings  springy 
New  bursting  scenes  of  glory  lie, 

And  fiitare  joys  are  on  the  wing: 
The  lingering  mom,  that  coyly  sheds 
On  broken  clonds  and  mountain-heads 

At  tint  a  glimmering  ray. 
Now  brighter  and  now  brighter  glows, 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  lustre  flows, 

Till  all  is  future  day, 
And  Earth,  rejoicing  in  ethereal  light,     [night 
Forgets  the  dreary  damps,  and  lire-long  shades- of 

Satiate  of  war,  whose  mad  excess 

No  bound,  no  kind  restriction  knows, 
But  marks  its  progress  with  distress. 

The  willing  world  shall  seek  repose ; 
And  Belgia  waking  from  her  dreams 
Of  Oallic  frauds,  illustTC  schemes, 
Shall  add  new  strength  to  concord's  Cham, 
And  know  her  ancient  friends  again. 

While  those,  whom  nearer  ties  unites 

Whom  aU  the  charities  combine. 
Shall  backward  turn  their  trembling  sight. 

And  deprecate  the  wrath  divine: 
Midst  bleeding  heaps  of  brothers  slain. 
Midst  desolation's  horrid  reign. 

And  all  its  complicated  woes. 
With  wild  affright  in  every  face. 
Shall  strain  more  close  the  strict  embrace, 

And  wonder  they  could  e'er  be  foes. 

O  pleasmg  hope,  O  blest  presage 
Of  joys  to  last  firom  age  to  age !  [prove, 

For  wh^  Heaven's  self  commands  must  Heaven  ap- 
Retuming  amity,  and  mutual  love ! 

And  hark !  on  yonder  western  main 

Imperious  France  is  taught  to  know, 
That  Britain  reassumes  her  reign : 
Her  thunders  only  slept  to  strike  the  deeper  blow. 

Ye  nations,  hear !  the  Oallic  star, 
Shorn  of  its  beams,  th'  horizon  leaves ; 

That  fatal  firebrand  of  the  war 
No  longer  dazzles  and  deceives. 

Record  it  in  the  direst  light 

Of  fiuthful  History's  future  page,  [ftght, 

**  They  only  triumph'd,  whilst  they  shunn'd  the 

We,  when  we  forced  them  to  engage.'* 


ODE  XUV. 

foa  Tu  mw-TiAB.    1783. 

Yi  nations,  hear  th'  important  tal 
Though  armies  press,  though  fleets  assail. 
Though  vengefial  war's  collected  stores 
At  once  united  Bourbon  poura 
Unmov'd  amidst  th'  insulting  bands. 
Emblem  of  Britain,  Calpe  stands— 
Til'  all-cQpquering  hosts  their  baflted  e£R>fts  moom, 
Aad,  tbongh  the  wreath's  prepar'd,  nnwieath'd  the 
chiefii  retain. 


Ye  nations,  hear !  nor  fbodly  deem 
Britannia's  ancient  spirit  fled ; 

Or  glosing  weep  he>  setting  beam. 
Whose  fierce  meridian  rays  her  rivals  dread— 

Her  genius  slept — her  genius  wakes*- 
Nor  strength  deserts  her,  nor  high  Heaven  forsakes. 

To  Heaven  she  bends,  and  Heaven  alone. 

Who  all  her  wants,  her  weakness  knows. 
And  supplicates  th'  eternal  throne 

To  spare  her  crimes,  and  heal  her  woes. 
Proud  man  with  vengeance  still 
Pursues,  and  aggravates  e*en  fancied  ill ; 
Far  gentler  means  offended  Heaven  employs. 

With  mercy  Heaven  corrects chastises,  not  de* 

stroys. 

When  hope's  last  gleam  can  hardly  dare 

To  pierce  the  gloom  and  soothe  despair; 

When  flames  th'  uplifted  bolt  on  high, 

hk  act  to  cleave  th'  ofiiended  sky. 

Its  issuing  wrath  can  Heaven  repress. 

And  win  to  virtue  by  success. 
Then  0 1  to  Heaven's  protecting  hand 

Be  praise,  be  prayer  address'd. 
Whose  mercy  bids  a  guilty  land 

Be  virtuous  and  be  bless'd ! 

So  shall  the  rising  year  regain 
The  erring  seasons'  wonted  chain ; 
The  lolling  months  that  gird  the  sphere^ 
*  Again  their  wonted  liveries  wear; 
And  health  breathe  fresh  in  every  gale^ 
And  plenty  clothe  each  smiling  vale 
With  all  the  blessings  Nature  yields 
To  temperate  suns  from  fertile  fields. 

So  shall  the  proud  be  taught  to  bow. 
Pale  envy's  fierce  contentions  cease. 

The  sea  once  more  its  sovereign  know. 
And  glory  gild  the  wreath  of  Peace. 


ODE  XLV. 
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At  length  the  troubled  waters  rest. 
And,  shadowing  Ocean's  calmer  breast. 

Exulting  Commerce  spreads  her  woven  wings: 
Free  as  the  winds  that  waft  them  o'er, 
Her  issuing  vessels  glide  from  shore  to  shore. 

And  in  the  bendingshrouds  the  careless  sea-boy  sings. 

Is  peace  a  blessing  ? — ^Ask  the  mind 

That  glows  with  love  of  human  kind, 
That  knows  no  guile,  no  partial  weakness  knows. 

Contracted  to  no  narrow  sphere. 

The  world,  the  world  at  large  is  umpire  here ; 
They  feel,  and  they  enjoy,  the  blessings  peace  be- 
stows. 

Then,  oh  I  what  bliss  his  bosom  shares. 

Who,  conscious  of  ingenuous  worth, 
Can  nobly  scorn  inferior  cares. 

And  send  the  generous  edict  forth; 
To  distant  sighs  of  modest  woe 

Om  lend  a  pitying  list'ning  ear. 
Nor  see  the  meanest  sorrows  fknr 

Withoiit  a  sympathising  tear* 
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Though  Rapine  with  her  tary  train 
Rove  wide  and  wild  o'er  Earth  and  main, 

In  act  to  strike,  though  Slaughter  cleave  the  air. 
At  hit  command  they  drop  the  sword. 
And  in  their  midway  course  his  potent  word 

Airests'the  shafts  of  death,  of  terrour,  of  despair. 

When  those  who  have  the  power  to  bless* 

Are  readiest  to  relieve  distress, 
When  private  virtues  dignify  a  crown. 

The  genuine  sods  of  freedom  feel 

A  duty  which  transcends  a  subject's  zeal. 
And  dread  the  man*s  reproach  more  than  the  inon- 
arch's  frown. 

Then  to  this  day  be  honours  paid 

The  world's  proud  coaqn'rors  never  knew ; 
Their  laurels  shrink,  their  glories  fade, 

Eapos'd  to  reason's  sober  view. 
But  reason,  justice,  truth  rejoice. 

When  discord's  baneful  triumphs  cease, 
And  hail,  with  one  united  voice. 

The  friend  of  man,  the  friend  of  peace. 


ODE  XLVI. 

FOa  THS  NEW-YBAR.       1T84. 

Ehouor  of  arms — to  happier  ends 
Her  forward  view  Britannia  bends ; 
The  gen'rous  hosts,  who  g^rasp'd  the  sword. 
Obedient  to  her  awful  word, 

Though  martial  glory  cease. 
Shall  now,  with  equal  industry, 
like  Rome's  brave  sons,  when  Rome  was  free. 

Resume  the  arts  of  peace. 

O  come,  ye  toil-worn  wand'rers,  come 
To  genial  hearths,  and  social  home, 

T\»e  tender  hbusewife's  busy  care; 
The  board  with  temperate  plenty  cniwn'd ; 
The  smiling  progeny  around. 

That  listen  to  the  tale  of  war. 

Yet  be  not  war  the  fav'rite  theme. 
For  what  has  war  with  bliss  to  do  ? 

Teach  them  more  justly  far  to  deem. 
And  own  experience  taught  it  you. 

Teach  them,  't  is  in  the  will  of  Fate, 

Their  frugal  industry  alone 
Can  make  their  country  truly  great. 

And  in  her  bliss  secure  their  own. 

Be  all  the  songs  that  soothe  their  toil. 

And  bid  the  brow  of  labour  smile. 

When  through  the  loom  the  shuttle  glides. 
Or  shining  share  the  glebe  divides, 
Or,  bending  to  the  woodman's  stroke. 
To  waft  her  commerce,  falls  the  British  oak- 
Be  all  their  songs,  that  soften  these. 

Of  calm  content  and  future  well-eam'd  ease; 
Nor  dread  lest  inborn  spirit  die : 

One  glorious  lesson,  early  taught. 
Will  all  the  boasted  powers  supply 

Of  practised  rules  and  studied  thought. 
From  the  first  dawn  of  reason's  ray 
On  the  young  bosom's  yielding  clay. 
Strong  be  their  country's  love  impress*d. 

And  with  your  own  example  fire  their  breast: 
Tdl  them 't  is  theirs  to  grasp  the  sword 
When  Britain  gives  the  awful  word ; 


To  bleed,  to  die,  in  Britain's  cansej 
And  guard,  from  Auction  nobly  free. 
Their  birth-right  blessing,  liberty, 

True  liberty,  that  loves  the  laws. 
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Hail  to  the  day,  whose  beams,  again 
Returning,  claim  the  choral  strain. 
And  bid  us  breathe  our  annual  vows 
To  the  first  power  that  Britain  knows ; 
The  power  which,  though  itself  restraia'd. 
And  subject  to  that  just  control 
Which,  many  an  arduous  ooniict  gain'd. 
Connects,  unites,  and  animates  the  whole. 

Yon  radiant  Sun,  whose  central  force 
Winds  back  each  planet's  vagrant  course. 

And  through  the  sjrstems  holds  imperial  sway. 
Bound  by  the  same  inherent  laws, 
Ev'n  whilst  it  seems  the  active  cause. 

Promotes  the  general  good,  as  much  confin'd  ai  they* 

That  wondrous  plan,  through  ages  sought. 

Which  elder  Egypt  never  taught. 

Nor  Greece  with  all  her  letter'd  lore. 
Nor  struggling  Rome,  could  e'er  explore, 

Though  many  a  form  of  rule  she  tried  ; 
That  wondrous  plan  has  Britain  found. 

Which  curbs  licentiousness  and  pride. 
Yet  leaves  true  liberty  without  a  wound. 

The  fierce  PUmtagenets  beheld 

Its  growing  strength,  and  deign'd  to  yield ; 
Th'  imperious  Tudora  frown'd,  and  felt  aggriev'd; 

Th'  unhappy  race,  whose  foults  we  mourn, 

Delay'd  awhile  its  wish'd  return, 
Till  Brunswick  perfected  whatNassau  bad  achievVL 

From  that  bright  era  of  renown, 
Astrea  walks  the  world  again. 

Her  (ablcd  form  the  nations  own. 
With  all  th'  attendant  virtues  in  her  train. 

Hark !  with  what  general  loud  acclaim 

They  venerate  the  British  name, 
When  forms  of  rule  are  in  the  balance  weigh'd. 

And  pour  their  torrents  of  applause 

On  the  fair  isle,  whose  equal  laws 
GoQjtrol  the  sceptre,  and  protect  the  spade. 

The  triple  chain,  which  binds  them  fiut. 
Like  Homer's  golden  one,  descends  from  Jove; 

Long  may  the  sacred  union  last. 
And  the  mixt  powers  in  mutual  concert  mo^ 
Each  tempering  each,  and  listening  to  the  call 
Of  genuine  public  good,  blest  source  and  end  of  ail ! 


ODE  XLVIIL 
Foa  TBX  NEW-rsAa.     1785. 

Delusive  is  the  poet's  dream, 
Or  does  prophetic  truth  inspire 

The  zeal  which  prompts  the  glowing  theme. 
And  animates  th'  according  lyre  ? 
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Thitt  the  Mnse :  her  eye  commaiids 

Distant  timei  and  distant  lands  ; 

Through  bursting  clouds,  in  opening  skies. 

Sees  from  discord  union  rise; 
And  friendship  bind  unwilling  foes 
In  firmer  ties  than  duty  knows. 

Tom  rudely  from  its  parent  tree. 

Yon  scion  rising  in  the  west 
Will  soon  its  genuine  glory  see. 

And  court  again  the  fostering  breast. 
Whose  nurture  gave  its  powers  to  spread. 
And  feel  their  force,  and  lift  an  alien  head* 

Hie  parent  tree,  when  storms  impend. 
Shall  own  affection's  warmth  again ; 
Again  his  fostering  aid  shall  lend ; 
Nor  hear  the  suppliant  plead  in  vain  ; 
Shall  stretch  protecting  branches  round, 
Extend  the  shelter,  and  forget  the  wound. 

Two  Britains  through  th'  admiring  world 

Shall  wing  their  way  with  sails  ui&rrd; 

Each  from  the  other's  kindred  state 

Avert  by  turns  the  bolts  of  fote ; 
And  acts  of  mutual  amity  endear 
The  Tyre  and  Carthage  of  a  wider  sphere. 

When  Rome's  divided  eagles  flew ; 
And  different  thrones  her  empire  knew. 
The  vnyii^  language  soon  disjotn'd 
The  boasted  masters  of  mankind : 
Bat  here,  no  ilk  hke  those  we  fear. 
No  varying  kNiguage  threatens  here ; 
Congenial  worth,  congenial  flame, 
Thehr  manners  and  their  arts  the  same. 
To  the  same  tongue  shall  glowing  themes  ailbnl, 
And  British  heroes  act,  and  British  bards  reoovd. 

Fly,  swift,  ye  years !  ye  minutes  hsste  ! 
And  in  the  future  lose  the  pest ; 
O'er  many  a  thought-afflicting  tale. 
Oblivion,  cast  thy  friendly  veil ! 
Let  not  Memory  breathe  a  sigh. 
Or  backward  turn  th'  indignant  eye ; 
Nor  the  insidious  arts  of  fbes 
Enlarge  the  breach  that  longs  to  close. 
But  acts  of  amity  alone  inspire 
Krm  fiiith,  and  cordial  love,  and  wake  the  willing 
lyrew 
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PROLOGUE 

TO  THB  ROMAN  FATHER. 
SPOOH  BY  MR.  BAIIY.      1750. 

Banom,  to  night  in  natire  pomp  we  come, 
Tme  heroes  all,  fVxim  virtuous  ancient  Rome; 
In  thoee  far  distant  times  when  Romans  knew 
The  sweets  of  guarded  liberty,  like  you  ; 
And,  safe  from  ills  which  force  or  faction  brings^ 
Saw  freedom  reign  beneath  the  smile  of  kings. 
Yet  from  such  times,  and  such  plain  chiefii  ) 
these. 
What  can  we  frame  a  polish'd  age  to  plMse  } 


Say,  can  you  listen  to  the  artless  woes 
Of  an  old  tale,  which  every  school-boy  knows  ? 
Where  to  your  hearts  alone  the  scenes  apply, 
No  merit  theirs  but  pure  simplicity. 

Our  bard  has  play'd  a  most  adventurous  part. 
And  tum'd  upon  himself  the  critic's  art ; 
Stripp'd  each  luxuriant  plume  from  fancy's  wings. 
And  torn  up  similies  like  vulgar  things: 
Nay  ev'n  each  moral,  sentimental  stroke. 
Where  not  the  character,  but  poet  spoke. 
He  lopp'd,  as  foreign  to  his  chaste  design. 
Nor  spar'd  an  useless,  though  a  golden  line. 

These  are  his  arts ;  if  these  cannot  atone 
For  all  those  nameless  errours  yet  unknown ; 
If,  shunning  foults  which  nobler  bards  commit. 
He  wants  their  force  to  strike  th'  attentive  pit ; 
Be  just,  and  tell  him  so ;  he  asks  advice. 
Willing  to  learn,  and  would  not  ask  it  twice. 
Your  kind  applause  may  bid  him 
Or  kinder  censure  teach  him  to  forbear. 


EPILOGUE 

TO  THE  ROHAN  FATHER. 

SFOKSV  BY  MRS.  PRrrCRAlO.  1750. 

Ladies,  by  me  our  courteous  author  sends 

His  compliments  to  all  his  female  friends; 

And  thanks  them  firom  his  soul  for  every  bright     - 

Indulgent  tear,  which  they  have  shed  to  night. 

Sorrow  in  virtue's  cause  proclaims  a  mind. 

And  gives  to  beauty  graces  more  refin'd. 

O  who  could  bear  the  loveliest  form  <^art, 

A  cherub's  foce,  without  a  feeling  heart! 

*T  is  there  alone,  whatever  charms  we  boast. 

Though  men  may  flatter,  and  though  men  will  toast, 

'T  is  there  alone  they  find  the  joy  sincere ; 

The  wife,  the  parent,  and  the  friend,  are  theie: 

All  else,  the  veriest  rakes  themselves  must  own. 

Are  but  the  paltry  play-things  of  the  town; 

The  painted  clouds,  which  glittering  tempt  the 

chase. 
Then  melt  in  air,  and  mock  the  vain  embrace. 

Well  then;  the  private  virtues,  *t  is  confest. 
Are  the  soft  inmates  of  the  female  breast 
But  then,  they  fill  so  full  that  crowded  space. 
That  the  poor  public  seldom  finds  a  place. 
And  I  suq>ect  there  's  many  a  foir-one  here^ 
Who  ponr'd  her  sorrows  on  Horatia's  bier. 
That  still  retains  so  much  of  flesh  and  blood. 
She  'd  fairly  hang  the  brother,  if  she  could* 

Mliy,  ladies,  to  be  sure,  if  that  be  all. 
At  your  tribunal  he  must  stand  or  fall. 
Whate'er  his  country  or  his  sire  decreed, 
You  are  his  judges  now,  and  he  must  plead. 

Like  other  culprit  youths,  he  wanted  grace ; 
But  could  have  no  self-interegt  in  the  case. 
Had  she  been  wife,  or  mistress,  or  a  friend. 
It  might  have  answer'd  some  convenient  end: 
But  a  mere  sister,  whom  he  lov'd — to  take 
Her  life  away— and  for  his  oountry^s  sake  ! 
Faith,  ladies,  you  may  pardon  him;  mdeed 
There  's  very  little  £ear  the  crime  should  spread* 
True  patriots  are  but  rare  among  the  men. 
And  really  might  be  nseful,  now  and  than. 
Then  do  not  check,  by  your  disapprobation, 
A  spirit  which  once  rul'd  the  British  nation, 
'And  still  might  role—would  yon  but  set  the  fesbioiL 
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PROLOGUE 

TO  EYEAY  MAR  IN  HIg  HUMOUR. 
•rOKIM  BY  UtU  GABftICK,  1751. 

Critics  !  your  iayour  is  onr  author's  right— 

The  well-known  scenes  we  shall  present  to  night. 

Are  no  weak  efforts  of  a  modem  pen* 

But  the  strong  touches  of  immortol  Ben; 

A  rough  old  Imrd,  whose  honest  pride  disdaiu'd 

Applause  itself,  unless  by  merit  gain*d— 

And  would  to  night  your  loudest  praise  disclaim, 

Should  his  great  shade  perceiye  the  doubtful  fame, 

Not  to  his  labours  granted,  but  his  name. 

Boldly  he  wrote,  and  boldly  told  the  age,    ' 

"  He  dar'd  not  prostitute  the  useful  stage, 

Or  purchase  their  delight  at  such  a  rate, 

Ai  for  it  he  himself  must  justly  bate ; 

But  rather  begg*d  they  would  be  pleasM  to  tee 

From  him  such  plajrs  as  other  plays  should  be; 

Would  leam  firom  him  to  scorn  a  motley  scene, 

And  leave  their  monsters,  to  be  pleas*d  with  men." 

Thus  spoke  the  bard.— rAnd  though  the  timea  are 

chang'd, 
Since  his  free  Muse  for  fools  the  city  rang'd ; 
And  satire  had  not  then  appeared  in  state, 
To  lash  the  finer  follies  of  the  great; 
Yet  let  no  prejudice  infect  your  mind. 
Nor  slight  the  gold,  because  not  quite  refin'd ; 
With  no  false  niceness  this  performance  view. 
Nor  damn  for  low,  whate'er  is  just  and  true : 
Sure  to  those  scenes  some  honour  should  be  paid, 
Which  Camden  patronized,  and  Shakspeare  play*d: 
Nature  was  Nature  then,  and  still  survives; 
The  garb  may  alter,  but  the  substance  lives. 
Lives  in  this  play — where  each  may  find  complete, 
iHis  pictur*d  self ^Then  favour  the  deceit- 
Kindly  forget  the  hundred  years  between ; 
Become  old  Britons,  and  admire  old  Ben. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  CREUBA. 

BPOKIN  BY  MR.  ROSS,  1754. 

Prologues  of  old,  the  leam'd  in  language  say. 
Were  merely  introductions  to  the  play, 
Spoken  by  gods,  or  ghosts,  or  men  who  knew 
Whate'er  was  previous  to  the  scenes  in  view  ; 
And  complaisantly  came  to  lay  before  ye 
The  several  heads  and  windings  of  the  story. 

But  modem  times  and  British  rules  are  such. 
Our  bards  beforehand  must  not  tell  too  much; 
Nor  dare  we,  like  the  neighb*ring  French,  admit 
EVn  confidants,  who  might  instruct  the  pit. 
By  asking  questions  of  the  leading  few. 
And  hearing  secrets  which  before  they  knew. 

Yet  what  we  can  to  help  this  antique  piece 
We  will  attempt— Our  scene  to  night  is  Greece, 
And,  by  the  magic  of  the  poet*s  rod. 
This  stage  the  temple  of  the  Delphic  god ! 
Where  kings,  and  chiefs,  and  sages  came  of  old, 
like  modem  fbols,  to  have  their  fortunes  told; 
And  monarcfas  were  enthron*d»  or  nations  freed. 
As  an  (dd  priest,  or  withered  maid,  decreed. 
Yet  think  not  all  were  equally  deceiv'd, 
Swie^«V»  more  doabtedy  many  more  believ'd* 


In  short,  thcK  oracles  and  witching  riiymei 
Were  but  the  pious  frauds  of  ancient  times; 
Wisely  contrived  to  keep  mankind  in  awe, 
When  faith  was  wonder,  and  religion  law ! 

Thus  much  premised  to  evVy  feeling  breast. 
We  leave  the  scenes  themselves  to  tell  the  resL 

— ^Yet  something  sore  was  to  the  critics  said, 

I  Which  I  forget — some  invocation  made  I 
Ye  critic  bands,  like  jealous  guardians,  plac'd 
To  watch  th*  encroachments  on  the  realms  of  taster 
From  you  our  author  would  two  boons  obtain. 
Not  wholly  diffident,  nor  wholly  vain : 
Two  things  he  asks ;  't  is  modest,  sure,  from  jwl 
Who  can  do  all  things,  to  request  but  two: 
First  to  his  scenes  a  kind  attention  pay. 
Then  judge ! — ^with  candour  judge— -suald  we  obey. 


EFILOGUE 


TO  CRBUSA. 


SrOKSN  IV  MISS  HAUGDTQN,  WHO  ACTED  TBI  ITIHIA. 

1754. 

At  length  I  'm  freed  from  tragical  parade. 
No  more  a  Pythian  priestess — though  a  maid; 
At  once  resigpiing,  with  my  sacred  dwelling. 
My  wreaths,  my  wand,  my  arts  of  fbrtune-teDing. 

Yet  superstitious  folks,  no  doubt,  are  here, 
Who  still  regard  me  with  a  kiad  of  fear. 
Lest  to  their  secret  thoughts  these  prying  eyes 
Should  boldly  pass,  and  take  them  by  suipriae. 
Nay,  though  I  disavow  the  whole  deceit. 
And  fairly  own  my  science  all  a  cheat, 
Should  I  declare,  in  spite  of  ears  and  eyes. 
The  beaux  were  handsome,  or  the  critics  wiae^ 
They  'd  all  believe  it,  and  with  dear  delight 
Say  to  themselves  at  least, 
**  The  giri  has  taste ;''  "  The  woman's  in  the  right" 

Or,  should  I  tell  the  ladies,  so  disposed, 
Tliey  *d  get  good  matches  ere  the  season  clos'd. 
They  *d  smile,  perhaps,  with  seeming  diaoontent. 
And,  aneering,  wonder  what  the  creature  meant; 
But  whisper  to  their  friends,  with  beating  heart, 
"  Suppose  there  should  be  something  in  her  art!'* 
Grave  statesmen  too  would  chuckle,  should  I  say. 
On  such  a  motion,  and  by  such  a  day. 
They  would  be  summoned  from  their  own  afiSun 
To  'tend  the  nation's  more  important  cares: 
**  Well,  if  I  must— howe'er  1  dread  the  load, 
I  '11  undergo  it— for  my  country's  good." 

All  men  are  bubbles ;  in  a  skilful  band. 
The  ruling  passion  is  the  coi^urer'a  wand. 
Whether  we  praise,  foretell,  persuade,  advise, 
'T  is  that' alone  confirms  us  fbols  or  wiae^ 
The  devil  without  may  spread  the  tempting  ni^ 
But  the  sure  conqueror  is— the  devil  within. 


A  SECOND  PROLOGUE 

TO  CRSU8A. 
SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  FRnCBARSk      1754. 


Stat,  ladies— Though  I  'm  almost  tir'd  to  death 
With  this  long  part — and  am  so  oat  of  breath- 
Yet  such  a  lucky  thought  kind  Heaven  has  tenty 
That  if  I  die  for  %  I  must  give  it  vent* 
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ThB  mtn  you  know  are  gone ".    And  ncnr  sup- 

poM, 
Before  our  lords  and  masters  are  rechose, 
We  take  th'  advantage  of  an  empty  town. 
And  choose  a  bouse  of  commons  of  onr  own  ? 
What  think  ye,  cannot  we  make  laws  ? — and  then 
Cannot  we  too  unmake  them,  iike  the  men  ? 
O  place  ns  once  in  good  St.  Stephen's  pews, 
We  'II  show  them  women  hare  their  public  use. 
Imprimis,  they  shall  marry ;  not  a  man 
Past  twenty-five,  hut  what  shall  wear  the  chain. 
Next  we  '11  m  earnest  set  about  reclaimmg; 
For,  by  my  life  and  soul,  we  MI  pnt  down  gaming : 
We  11  spoil  their  deep  destructive  midnight  play ; 
The  laws  we  make,  we  Ml  force  them  to  obeyi 
Unless  we  let  them,  when  their  spirits  flag. 
Piddle  with  us,  ye  know,  at  quinze  and  brag. 
**  I  hope,  my  dearest,'*  says  some  well-bred  sponse, 
*'  When  such  a  bill  shall  come  befoie  yonr  hoose^ 
That  you  '11  consider  men  are  men«-at  least 
Tliat  you  'II  not  speak,  my  dear.^^Not  speak? — 

the  beast !  [these— 

What,  would  you  wound  my  honour  ? — ^Wrongs  Uke 
For  this,  sir,  I  shall  bring  yon  on  your  knees. 
—Or,  if  we  're  quite  good-natur'd,  tell  the  man. 
We  'II  do  him  all  the  service  that  we  can. 

Then  for  ourselves,  what  prefects,  what  designs ! 
We  'U  tax,  and  double  tax,  their  nasty  wines  | 
Bol  duty-free  import  our  blonds  and  laces, 
French  hoops,  niencb  silks,  French  cambrics^  and 

— French  faces. 
In  ahovt,  my  scheme  is  not  completed  quite. 
But  I  may  tell  you  more  another  night. 
So  come  again,  come  all,  and  let  us  raise 
Such  gtorious  trophies  to  our  country's  praise^ 
That  all  true  Britons  shall  with  one  consent 
Cry  ooty  "  Long  live  the  female  parliament!" 


PROLOGUB 
TO  THX  ORPHAN  OF  CHINA, 

SPOKSM  BY  m.  HOLLAND,  1759. 

Enooob  of  Oreece  and  Rome*    Th'  exhausted  store 

Of  either  nat'on  now  can  charm  no  more: 

Bv'n  adventitious  helps  in  vain  we  try, 

Onr  triumphs  languish  in  the  public  ejre; 

And  grave  prooessions,  musically  slow. 

Here  pass  unheeded— as  a  lord  mayor's  show. 

On  eagle  wings  the  poet  of  to  night 
Soan  for  fresh  virtues  to  the  source  of  light. 
To  China's  eastern  realms ;  and  boldly  bean 
Confucius'  morals  to  Britannia's  ears. 
Accept  th'  imported  boon ;  as  echoing  Oteeee 
Beceiv'd  from  wand*ring  chiefs  her  golden  fleece ; 
Nor  oaly  richer  by  the  spoils  become,         [home. 
Bnt  praise  th'  advent'rous  j^ooth  who  brings  them 

.One  dubiotts  character,  we  own,  he  draws, 
A  patriot  zealous  in  a  monarch's  cause !       -* 
Kice  is  the  task  the  varying  hand  to  guide, 
And  teach  the  blending  colours  to  divide } 
Where,  rainbow-like,  th'  encnwching  tints  invade 
Each  other's  bounds,  and  mingle  light  with  shade. 

If  then,  assiduous  to  obtain  his  end. 
You  find  too  far  the  subject's  zeal  extend  ^ 

'  This  epilogue  was  spoken  at  the  time  of  a  g«* 
■eral  election. 
VOL.  XVII. 


If  undistinguishM  loyalty  prevails 
Where  nature  shriplo,  and  strong  affectioii  hata,  * 
On  China's  tenets  charge  the  fond  mistake^ 
And  spare  his  errour  for  his  virtue's  sake. 

From  nobler  motives  our  allegiance  springs. 
For  Britmn  knows  no  right  divine  in  kings; 
From  freedom's  choice  that  boasted  right  arose, 
And  through  each  line  from  freedom's  choioe  it 

flows, 
Justice,  with  mercy  join'd,  the  throne  maintains; 
And  in  his  people's  hearts— our  monarch  reigns* 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THB  SCHOOL  FOR  LOTBBty 

AS  rr  WAS  IMTINDID  TO  HAVB  BIZN  SPOKBT,  ll&L   \ 

Scccia  makes  people  vain.— The  maxim  "s  tme^ 
We  all  confess  it — and  not  over  new. 
The  veriest  clown  who  stumps  along  the  streets. 
And  doflb  his  hat  to  each  grave  cit  he  meets. 
Some  twelve  months  hence,  bedaub'd  with  liveiy 

lace, 
Shall  thtiist  his  saucy  flambeau  in  your  fboe. 
Not  so  our  bard :  though  twice  your  kind  applause 
Has,  On  this  fickle  spot,  espous'd  his  cause; 
He  owns,  with  gratitude,  th*  obliging  debt; 
Has  twice  been  fkvour'd,  and  is  motet  yet 
Plain  tragedy,  his  first  sidventuroos  care. 
Spoke  to  your  hearts,  and  found  an  echo  therSb 
Plain  comedy  to  night,  with  strokes  refin*d. 
Would  catch  the  coyest  features  of  the  mind  ; 
Would  play  politely  with  your  hopes  and  fears. 
And  sometimes  smiles  provoke,  and  sometimes  tears. 

Your  giant  wits,  like  those  of  old,  may  climb 
Olympus  high,  and  step  o'er  space  and  time ; 
May  stride,  with  seven-leagu'd  boots,  from  shore  to 

shore. 
And,  nobly  by  transgressmg,  charm  yon  mora. 
Alas !  our  author  dares  not  laugh  at  scl^ools. 
Plain  sense  confines  his  humbler  Muse  to  rules^  '  • 
Form'd  on  the  classic  scale  his  structmes  rise^ 
He  shifts  no  scenes  to  dazzle  and  jsurprise. 
In  one  poor  garden's  solitary  grove. 
Like  the  primeval  pair,  his  lovers  rove; 
And  in  due  time  will  each  transaction  pasi^ 
— Unless  some  hasty  critic  shakes  the  glsiss. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  LOTERl, 
AS  SPOKIM  BY  Ml.  OAiaiCK,  llGS* 

Succtss  makes  people  vain— The  maxim  's 
We  all  confess  it^— and  not  over  new. 
The  veriest  down,  who  stumps  along  the  streets, 
And  dofls  hn  hat  to  each  grave  cit  he  meets. 
Some  twelve  months  bcnoe,  bedaob'd  with  Uvety 

lace, 
Shall  thrust  his  saucy  flambeau  in  yonr  Csce. 
Not  so  our  bard-— though  twice  your  kind  ap- 
plause 
Has,  on  this  fickle  spot,  espous'd  his  cause: 
He  owns,  with  gratitude  th'  obliging  debt; 
Has  twice  been  favour'd,  and  is  modest  yet 
T 


^ 
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Your  giant  wHi^  like  thoM  of  old,  may  climb 
Oljrmi^t  higlk,  and  step  o*er  space  and  time ; 
Ifay  stride,  with  seten-leagu'd  boots  from  sbore  to 

shore, 
And,  nobly  by  traosgiesring,  charm  yon  more. 
Alas !  our  author  dares  oot  laugh  at  schools-* 
Plain  sense  confines  his  humbler  Itfuse  to  rules: 
fle shifts  no sceoeii* But  h^  I  stopp'd  bim short— 
"  Not  change  your  scenes  ?*  said  I—''  I  'm  sony 

fort: 
My  canstant  (riends  above,  around,  belov, 
Have  English  tastes,  and  love  both  change  and  Aom : 
Without  such  aids,  ev*n  Shakspeare  would  be  flat — 
Our  crowded  pantomimes  are  prools  of  that. 
What  eager  transport  stares  from  every  eye, 
When  pullies  rattle,  and  our  Genii  fly  f 
When  tin  cascades  like  liUiBg  waters  gleam; 
Or  through  the  canvass    bursti  the  real  stream. 
While  thirsty  Islington  laments  in  vain 
Half  her  New  River  roU'd  to  Drury  lane. 
Lord,  nr,"  said  I,  "  for  gallery,  boxes,  pit, 
I  '11  bank  my  Hailequin  against  your  wit"— 

Yet  still  the  author,  anxious  for  his  play, 
Shook  hU  wise  head—**  What  wilt  the  critics  say  ?" 
**  Am  usual,  sir— abuse  you  all  they  can  !**— 
•<  And  what  the  ladies  ?"-»"  He  's  a  chaniui« 


A  charming  piece!— One  scarce  knovs  what  it 


But  that 's  no  matter— wbeie  there  *s  snch  sweet 


Still  he  persists—and  let  him— <nlre 
I  know  your  tastes,  and  will  indulge  them  too. 
Change  you  shall  have  ;  so  set  your  hearts  at  ease: 
Write  a»Ae  wiU,  we  11  act  it  as  yoa  please. 


"      EPILOGUE 

TO  TBB  eCHOOB  fOK  LOTKltS. 


aV  MBS.  TAtM  Aim 
or   ABASUVTA 


rALMXa,    IN  tvs 

Monnr,  1769. 


aaAnnmu 

WxLi.,  ladies,  am  I  right,  or  am  I  not  f 
Should  not  th»  fooliifti  passion  be  firgot  ^ 
This  fluttering  something,  scarce  to  be  express'd. 
Which  pleads  for  coaoeaibe  in  each  female  breast? 
How  mortified  he  looked !— and  looks  so  still. 

[T\mungtoModtl^. 
He  really  may  repent— perhaps  he  will- 

Will,  Araminta?— Ladies,  be  so  goody 
Man's  made  of  frail  mnteriais,  flesh  and  bkod. 
We  all  oflTend  at  seme  unhappy  crisis. 
Have  whims,  caprices,  vanities,— and  vioes. 
Your  happier  sex  by  Nature  was  design'd. 
Her  last  beet  wmk,  to  perftct  hnaan  Uni. 


No  spot,  no  blemisht  the  fair  frame  deforms^ 
No  avarice  taints,  no  naughty  passion  warms 
Your  firmer  hearts.    No  love  of  change  in  yoo?. 
E'er  taught  desire  to  stray. 

~     ABAMnrrA. 

All  this  is  true. 

Yet  stey;  the  mea,  perchance,  may  call  it  neer. 
And  aome  few  ladies  think  you  not  sincere. 
For  your  petition,  whether  wrong  or  righ^ 
Whate'er  it  be^  withdraw  it  fhr  to  night 
Another  time,  if  I«shoald  want  a  spouse 
I  may  myself  report  it  to  the  house: 
At  paesentk  let  us  strive  to  mend  the  age; 
Let  justice  reign,  at  least  upon  the  sta^s. 
Where  the  lair  dames,  who  like  to  live  Iqr  rmK 
May  lean  two  lessons  horn  the  Loven*  School; 
While  Gflstia's  eboiee  instructs  them  hgv  to  chooaa^ 
Aad  my  nfbael  wama  then  to  foAiie. 


PROLOGUE 

N  TO  ALKIDA. 

fiOKBif  nr  MBu  axnusHa  1771. 

Carnos  he  dumb— to  night  e  Wj  sues. 
From  soft  ItaUa's  shores,  an  English  Muse, 
TThoiftgh  late  there  binds  her  in  a  pleasing  chai% 
Sends  to  our  stage  the  offipring  of  her  brain: 
True  to  her  birth  she  pants  for  British  bayi^ 
And  to  her  country  trusts  for  genuine  praise. 
From  infoncy  well  read  in  tragic  lore. 
She  treads  the  psth  her  father  trod  before; 
To  the  same  eaia4id  judges  trusts  her  cause, 
And  hopes  the  same  indulgence  and  af^lause. 
No  Salic  law  here  bars  the  female's  claim. 
Who  pleads  hereditary  right  to  fome. 

Of  love  and  arms  she  sings,  the  mighty  two. 
Whose  powers  uniting  must  the  world  subdue; 
Of  love  and  arms!  in  that  heroic  age. 
Which  knew  no  poet* s,  no  historian's  page; 
But  war  to  glory  formed  the  unletter'd  mind. 
And  chivalry  alone  tought  morals  to  mankind  ; 
NcKtanghtinvain:  the  youth  who  dar'd^^fire 
To  the  aioe  honours  of  a  ki^rer's  fire. 
Observed  with  duteous  care  each  rigid  rule^ 
Each  stem  oommand  of  lahourfs  patient  sdhool ; 
Was  eariy  txain'd  to  bear  the  sultry  beamf 
Of  bnrmng  sons,  and  winter's  fierce  extremes; 
Was  brave,  was  temperate:  to  one  idol  fair 
His  vows  he  breath'd,  his  wishes  ceaAer'd  there  9 
Honour  alone  could  gain  her  kind  regard  ; 
Honour  was  virtue,  beauty  its  reward. 
And  shall  not  British  breasts^  in  beaoty*ft  causey 
Adopt  to  night  the  mannen  which  she  draws  ? 
Male  writers  we  ooafom  are  lawful  prize, 
Giants  and  monsters  that  hat  rarely  rise ! 
With  their  enormous  spoils  your  triumphs  grace. 
Attack,  confound,  exterminate  the  nee; 
But  when  a  lady  tempts  the  critic  war. 
Be  all  knights  erant,  and  piolect  the  tmt. 


ADDITIONAL  POEMS 


OF 


WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD. 


POBLUHED  BY  MR.  MASOH,  &€• 


THE  VISION  OF  SOLOMON*. 
wtrrrsN  wh2K  at  school. 

T  WAg  night,  and  sleep  vith  gently  waTing  w«wi 

Sat  aoftiy  brooding  o'er  that  monarch's  brow. 
Whose  waking  nod  conld  Jodah's  realnui  command. 

Or  deal  destruction  to  the  frighted  foe. 
Great  David's  son— Bnt  at  this  tranquil  hour. 

No  dreams  of  state  disturbed  his  peaceful  bed, 
To  nobler  heights  his  thoughts  unfettered  soar, 

Aod  brighter  visions  hover  round  his  head. 
Let  meaner  kings  by  mortals  guard  their  state : 
Aroimd  his  saored  couch  aeciai  legates  wait 

'<  Hail,  best  belov*di*'  superior  to  the  rest 

One  bendmg  angel  cry'd  with  heav*nly  voices 
'*  ^urth,  seas,  and  air  stand  to  thy  view  confesty 

And  God's  own  mandate  ratifies  thy  choice. 
Choose  then  from  these— say,  shall  thy  pow'r  extend 

Where  suns  scarce  warm  this  Earth's  remotest 
shore? 
Shall  India's  lords  beneath  thy  scq>tre  bend. 

Whilst  their  black  troops  stand  iMent  and  adore  ? 
To  thee,  sole  lord,  shaU  Earth  her  stores  nnfi»ld, 
P6nr  all  her  gems  to  thee,  and  minfls  that  Has^ 
with  gold? 

'*  Shall  Ocean's  wavet,  obedient  to  thy  calJ» 

As  erst  to  Moses,  rang'd  in  order  stand. 
While  crowds  once  more  admire  the  floating  wall. 

And  treasures  open  on  the  glitt'ring  sand? 
Or  shall  Fame's  breath  inspire  each  softer  air. 

The  just  and  good  to  distant  worlds  resound. 
While  Peace,  fiiir  goddess,  leads  the  smiling  year. 

Swells  the  glad  grain,  and  spreads  the  harvest 
round. 
Bids  Jcffdan's  stream  extend  its  aasure-pride, 
Pleaa'd  with  reflected  fruito  that  tremble  in  the 
tide  ?•' 

The  cherub  spoke — when  Power  majestic  rose, 
A  Tyrian  tinctur'd  robe  she  dragg'd  behind. 

Whose  artfril  folds  at  ev'ry  turn  disclose 
Soeptees  and  crowns  that  flutter'd  in  the  wind. 


Gigantic  phantom !  in  her  face  appear'd 
Terrific  charms,  too  fierce  for  mortal  ey^; 

Aw'd  and  amaz'd  her  very  smiles  we  feaj^d. 
As  though  storms  lurk'd  beneath  the  smooth  dis- 
guise. 

But  when  she  frowns,  tremendous  thunders  rgaj^, 

Stern  Desolation  reigns,  and  kingdoms  float  in  gor^« 

Her  Wealth  sncoccds-^and  scarce  lus  totf  ring  head 

Sustains  the  glitf  ring  ore*s  Incumbent  weight;  ' 
O'er  his  old  limbs  were  tatter'd  garments  spread, 

A  well-fix'd  staff  directs  his  double  feet. 
Thus  mean  himself  appear'd,  but  all  around 

What  crowds  unnumber'd  hail  the  passing  seer  I 
Power,  as  he  came,  bow'd  lowly  to  the  groufud^ 

And  own'd  with  reWrence  a  superioir  there. 
**  Rise,  David's  son,  thy  utmost  wish  extend. 
See  to  thy  sceptre  Wealth,  the  worid's  gr^at  mo- 
narch, bend." 


■  See8Chron*«hap.i» 


7^19. 


Fame  next  approndi'd,  whose  olafion's  martial 
sound. 

Bids  conqu'riog  laavels  flourish  ev^  graen* 
And  gentle  Peaee  with  Qlive  chaplets  cnnm^. 

And  Plenty,  godtlste  of  the  sylvan  scene ; 
lliese  Pleasure  joift'd,  loose  flow'4  her  radiant  hair» 

Her  flying  fiog^  touch'd  the  trembling  lyre^ 
*'Caau»t  Mirth,"  she  sung,  **  your  blooming  wmaths 
pnipa^ 

Come,  gay  Delight,  and  ever  young  Desire^ 
Let  days,  let  years,  in  ^wny  circles  move 
Sacred  to  sprightly  Joy,  and  all-subduinp:  Love.' 


tf 


The  mingled  tiiain  advanc'd ;  to  dose  the  rear. 

As  lost  in  thought,  appealed  a  pensive  makl^ 
Bright  was  her  aspect,  lovely  yet  severe, 

in  virgin  white  her  decent  Umbs  arrayed. 
She  mov'd  in  sober  state ;  on  either  side 

A  beauteous  handmaid  friendly  aid  bestow'd. 
Fair  Virtue  here,  her  view  from  Barth  to  gui^e; 

There  Contemplation  rais'd  her  golden  rod. 
Hail,  Wisdom,  hailf  I  see  and  bless  the  sig^ 
Fint4iorn  of  H9a,y*n,  pore  soiir^  of  intallaotait} 
light. 
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On  her  the  monarch  fixM  his  eager  eyes, 

On  her  alone,  regardleM  of  the  crowd, 
'•«  1^  vulgar  souls"  be  cry'd,  "  your  trifles  prize, 

Mortals  that  dare  of  misery  be  proud. 
Hence  then  :  I  bum  for  more  ingenuous  charms. 

Nature's  true  beauties  with  more  lustre  shine ; 
Then  take  me,  Wisdom,  take  me  to  thy  arms, 

O  snatch  me  from  myself,  and  make  me  thine: 
All  Heav'u  calls  good,  or  man  felicity. 
Peace,  Plenty,  Health,  Content,  are  all  comprised 
in  thee'." 


VERSES  TO  HIS  MOTHER, 

€»  HBR  BIRTH-DA  r. 

warmtN  m  nn  bably  ybau. 

Eas  yet  to  Hear'n  my  infant  thought  could  reach. 
Ere  praise  its  Maker  by  the  powers  of  speech, 
Taught  by  thy  care,  by  thy  exampleanor'd, 
I  rais'd  my  waking  eyes,  ador'd  and  lov*d. 

For  this,  and  this  my  more  than  life,  feceive 
That  poor  return  which  t  with  blushes  give. 
For  ah !  the  trifling  tribute  of  a  lay 
b  all  my  humble  gratitude  can  pay  ! 

Hear  then  my  fervent  wish,  though  cloth'd  in 
song, 
(Ye  pow*rB  confirm  it,  ere  it  quit  my  tongue !) 
From  this  blest  day,  may  fiite  propitious  shine. 
Each  earthly  blifis,  that  Heaven  calls  good,  be  thine, 
May  adverse  clouds,  like  empty  mists  decay. 
And  time  declining  shed  a  purer  ray. 
To  gild  the  ev'ning  of  thy  well-spent  day. 
And  when  (yet  ne'er  let  that  sad  hour  appear. 
While  my  poor  breast  draws  iv  this  vital  air) 
Thy  fainting  frame  sinks  on  the  bed  of  deatb> 
May  no  sharp  pangs  attend  thy  fleeting  breath  j 
No  care  on  care,  like  restless  billows  roll. 
To  break  the  calm  of  thy  departing  soul. 
Piall  in  thy  sight  let  choirs  of  angels  spread 
Their  radiant  plumes,  and  hover  round  thy  head : 
Then  one  soft  sigh  thy  issuing  soul  convey 
(While  thy  great  loss  and  mine  points  out  the  way ' ) 
T»  scenes  of  bliss,  and  realms  of  endless  day. 


s  Had  I  thooght  it  ftrir  to  maketnore  alterations 
ftom  the  MS.  thaii  such  very  trifling  ones,  as  I  be- 
lieved the  young  author  would  himself  have  done, 
if,  immediatjsly  after  he  had  composeiHt,  he  had 
revised  it  for  the  press,  I  should,  is  order  to  make 
the  concluding  part  of  the  speech  refer  to  the  pre- 
ceding visionary  personages,  have  printed  the  last 
line  thus :  - 

Ev'n  Power,  and  Wealth,  and  Fkme,  are  all  com- 
prised in  thee.  M, 

■  This  line,  as  I  think,  alludes  to  the  recent  loss 
of  his  father,  that  loss  being  only  parenthetically 
touched  upoo»  from  a  delicate  apprehension,  as  it 
should  seem»  of  too  much  affocting  his  surviving 
parent  If  this  supposition  be  admitted,  the  au- 
thor*s  age,  when  he  wrote  it,  oould  not  have  ex- 
ceeded fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  1  need  not  hint  to 
the  poetical  reader,  that  he  seems  to  have  had 
Mr.  Pope's  verses  to  Mrs-  Martha  Blount,  on  her 
birth-day,  in  his  eye,  when  he  wrote  this  little 
potm:  hi*  imitation,  however,  is  by  no  means  ser* 
Tile.  M. 


FRAGMENT  OP  A  POEM 

WaiTTBN  ABOUT  THE  TIMB  BB  IKTBHDSnTO  TAKB  OaOBBS* 

0  EVBB  mine  !  whate'er  my  fate  portends 

Of  absence,  passions,  business,  fortune,  friends; 
Whether  in  wide-spread  scarf,  and  rustling  gown. 
My  borrow'd  rhet'ric  soothes  the  saints  in  town. 
Or  makes  in  country  pews  soft  matrons  weep, 
Oay  damsels  smile,  and  tir^d  churchwardens  sleep* 
Whether  to  ease  consigned,  my  future  day. 
One  downy  circle,  sportive  rolls  away ; 
Or  deep  in  Cambria,  or  the  wilds  of  Kent, 

1  drag  out  life,  and  learn  from  ills  content : 
Still  be  thy  friendship  like  a  genius  there. 
Zest  of  the  joy,  and  solace  of  the  care. 


FRAGMENT  OF  VERSES 

oil  CHVRCHIKI.. 

So  (nm  bis  oommon-plaee,  where  Churchill  string* 
Into  some  motley  form  his  domn'd  good  t&ings  ; 
The  purple  patches  every  where  prevail. 
But  the  poor  work  has  neither  h€»d  nor  taiU 

Churchill  had  strength  of  thought,  had  power  tn 

paint. 
Nor  felt  fiiom  principles  the  least  restraint  5 
From  Hell  itself  his  characters  he  drew. 
And  christen*d  them  by  every  name  he  knew: 
For  *t  was  from  hearsay  he  pick'd  up  his  tales. 
Where  false  and  true  by  accident  prevails: 
Hence  I,  thcwgh  older  for,  have  livM  to  see 
Churchill  forget,  an  empty  shade  like  me. 

Hiat  I  'm  his  fee,  ev'n  Oinrehill  can  't  pietend. 

But — ^tfaank  my  stars — he  proves  I  am  no  fiMttd: 

Yet,  Churchill,  could  an  honest  wish  saeceed, 

I  'd  prove  njrself  to  thee  a  friend  indeed  $ 

For  had  I  power  like  that  which  bends  the  spheric 

To  music  never  heasd  by  mortal  ears. 

Where  in  his  system  sits  the  central  Sun, 

And  drags  reluctant  planets  into  tune. 

So  would  I  bridle  thy  eccentric  sonl. 

In  reason's  sober  orbit  bid  it  roll : 

Spite  of  th3r8elf,  would  make  thy  rancour  caaa^ 

Preserve  thy  present  feme  and  ftilure  peace. 

And  teach  tiiy  Muse  no  vulgar  place  to  find 

In  the  fun  moraf  chorus  of  mankind^ 


A  PATHETIC  APOLOGY 

FOR  ALL   IJLUREATS,  PAST,  PRSSERT,  AHD   TO 

COMB. 

warrrBN  bomb  teabs  ssreaB  his  vumu 

Veniant  ad  Caesaris  aures  1    . 

Yb  silly  dogs,  whose  half-year  lays 
Attend  like  satellites  on  Bays; 
And  still,  with  added  lumber,  load 
Each  birtb-day  and  each  new-year  odc^ 
Why  will  ye  strive  to  be  severe  f 
In  pity  to  yourselves  forbear^ 


THE  LYRIC  MUSE  TO  MR.  MASON. 


m 


Kor  let  the  snMring  public  Me, 
What  oumben  write  far  wone  then  he. 

His  Muse,  ebUged  by  nek  and  penskm, 
Without  at  rahjeet,  olr  inTentioii— 
Muet  certain  words  hi  order  sett 
As  imocent  as  a  Gazette; 
Most  sonie  haif-meaning  half  disguise^ 
And  otter  neither  troth  nor  lies. 
Bat  why  will  you,  ye  Tolunteers 
In  nonsense,  tease  us  with  yovr  jeers, 
Who  mght  with  dollness  and  her  erew 
Securely  slomber?  WhywiHyon 
Sport  year  dim  ortM  amidst  her  fogs  ? 
Yon  're  not  oMrg'd— ye  silly  dogs ! 

When  Jove,  as  ancient  fobles  sing. 
Made  of  a  senseless  log  a  king, 
Hie  ftogs  at  first  their  donbts  express'd; 
Bnt  soon  leap'd  np,  and  smok'd  the  jest. 
While  every  tadpole  of  the  lake 
lay  qniet,  though  they  felt  it  quake, 
They  knew  their  nature^  due  degree* 
Themselves  scarce  more  alive  than  he; 
They  knew  they  eoold  not  eroak  like  firags, 
•^Wfay  will  yarn  try  ?--*7e  silly  dogsi 

When  the  poor  barber  felt  askance 
The  thnnder  of  a  Qnnote^s  lance. 
For  merely  bearing  on  his  head 
Th'  expressive  emblem  of  Ms  trader 
The  barber  was  a  harmless  kig, 
The  hero  was  the  silly  dog— 
What  trivia]  things  are  cause  of  qnarrel ! 
Mambrino*s  helmet,  or  the  laurel. 
Alike  distract  an  idiot's  brain, 
^  ITnrsel  mockeries!"  shadowy  nain. 

Each  la^reat  (if  kind  Heaven  dnpense 
Some  little  gleam  of  common  sense) 
Blest  with  one  hundred  pounds  per  amu 

Ami  that  too  tax'd,  and  but  ill  paid, 
With  caution  frames  his  frugal  plan. 

Nor  apes  his  brethren  of  the  trade. 
Be  never  will  to  garrets  rise 
For  inspiration  from  the  skies ; 
And  pluck,  as  Hotspur  would  have  done, 
^  Bright  honour  tnm  the  pale-fec'd  Moon  ;>* 
Be  never  will  to  cellars  venture. 
To  drag  up  glory  frotn  the  centre; 
But  calmly  steer  hb  course  betweeq 
Th*  aerial  and  infernal  scene; 
— OwfandnerfjMoidr/  a  golden  mean! 

Nor  need  A«  ask  a  printer^  pains 
To  fix  the  type,  and  share  the  gaim: 
Bach  morning  paper  is  so  kind 
To  give  his  works  to  every  wind. 
Bach  evening  post  and  magazine^ 
GraHs  adopts  the  iay  terene* 
On  their  frail  barks  his  praise  or  blame 
Floats  for  an  hour,  and  sinks  with  them; 
Sore  without  envy  yon  might  see 
Such  floundering  immortality. 
Why  will  ye  then,  amidst  the  bogs, 
Thmst  in  ymr  oar? — ye  silly  dogsl 

He  ne'er  desires  his  stated  loan, 
(I  booestly  can  speak  for  one) 
Should  meet  in  print  the  public  eyei 
Content  with  Bioyoe*!  harmony. 
Who  throws,  on  many  a  worthless  lay, 
pis  music  and  his  powers  away. 

Are  fOM  not  charm'd,  when  at  Vanzhal], 
Qi  Maiybon^  the  syroit  squall 


Your  oft  repeated  madrigals^ 
Your  Nanc3rs  of  jthe  hills  or  vales, 
While  tip-toe  misses  and  their  beans 
Catch  the  dear  sounds  in  triple  rowi» 
And  whisper,  as  their  happiness. 
They  kwm  the  author  of  the  piece  I 
Tint  vanity,  my  gentle  brothers, 
ybtt  feel ;  forgi^  it  then  in  otbors, 
At  least  in  one  you  call  a  dunce, 
The  laureat's  odes  are  song  but  once. 
And  then  not  heard— while  your  renown 
For  half  a  season  stuns  4he  town- 
Nay,  on  brown  paper,  fairly  spread. 
With  wooden  print  to  grace  its  hea4» 
Each  barber  pastes  3rou  on  his  wall;    * 
Bach  coblcr  chants  you  in  his  stall. 
And  Dolly,  from  her  master's  shop. 
Encores  you,  as  she  twirls  her  mop. 

Then  **  ponder  well,  ye  parents  dear^ 
Of  works,  which  live  a  whole  half  year; 
And  with  a  tender  eye  survey 
The  frailer  ofiprin^  of  a  day. 
Whose  glories  wither  ere  they  bloonv 
Whose  Tery  cradle  is  their  tomb: 
Have  ye  no  bowels,  cruel  men ! 
Ym  who  may  grasp,  or  quit  the  pen, 
Bfay  choose  your  sobieet,  nay,  jrour  time^ 
When  genius  prompts  to  sport  in  rhyme; 
Dependent  on  yourselves  akme^ 
To  be  immortal,  or  unknown: 
Does  no  compassion  touch  your  breast 
For  brethren  to  the  jerrice  prost } 
To  laoreats  is  no  pity  due, 

Bncumber'd  with  a  thcHiand«logp? 
I  'm  .Tery  /iiue  they  tiif  you, 

^Ye  siHiest  of  alfsilly  dogs. 


THE  LYRIC  MU8B  TO  MR.  MASON, 

ON  TBI  Bioovmy  OP  taa  aiooT  bom.  tbb  bmu.  .or 
■ouaaNissB  faoM  a  nAMoiaoiis  ttune^ 

{mm  wmsfjtv'f  coi<LBcnok,  somoM  178S.) 

Masow,  snafedi  the  votiTe  lyrs^ 

D'Arey  lives,  and  I  mspire, 

'T  is  the  Muse  that  deigM  to  ask: 

Can  thy  hand  forget  its  task? 

Or  can  the  lyre  its  struns  refrve   • 

To  the  patron  of  the  Muse  ? 

Hark,  what  notes  of  aKless  lovn 
The  feather'd  poets  of  the  grove, 
Oratefol  for  the  bowers  they  fill. 
Warble  wild  on  Sion-hill  * ; 
In  tuneAtl  tribute  duly  paid 
To  the  master  <yf  the  shade ! 

And  shall  the  bard  sit  fency-proof 
Beneath  the  hospitable  roo^ 
Where  every  menial  ftuse  aflbrds 
Raptur'd  thoughts  that  want  bat  words  ? 
And  the  patron's  dearer  part. 
The  gentle  shaker  of  his  heart. 
Wears  her  wonted  charms  again  ? 
Time,  thai  Teh  affliction's  chain. 
Learns  on  lighter  wings  to  move ; 
And  the  tender  pledge  of  love, 

'  A  country  teat  belonging  to  lord  HoldemeiKa 


iSweet  Amelia  now  is  ptess'd 
With  double  transport  to  her  breut 
Sweet  Amelia,  tHoogbtless  why, 
Imitates  the  general  joy : 
Innocent  of  care  or  galle 
See  the  lovely  mimic  smQe, 
And  as  the  heartfelt^aptares  rise, 
^tch  them  from  her  mother's  eyes. 

Does  the  noisy  town  deny 
Soothing  airs  atid  ecstasy? 
Sion's  shades  afford  retreat, 
Thither  bend  thy  pil^m  feet. 
There  bid  th'  imaginary  trsln. 
Coinage  of  the  poet%  brain, 
Nor  only  in  effects  appear, 
But  forms,  and  UtM,  and  features  wear: 
Let  festive  Mirth,  with  flow*i«ts  crown'd. 
Lightly  tread  the  meaBUr'd  round : 
Ai^  Peace,  that  seldom  knows  to  share 
The  statesman's  friendly  bowl,  be  there; 
While  rosy  Health,  superior  guest, 
Loose  to  the  zephyrs  barei  her  breast : 
And,  to  add  a  dtreeter  grace, 
Give  her  soft  Amelia's  fkce. 

Mason,  why  this  dull  del«y? 
Haste,  to  Sion  haite  away. 
There  the  Mnse  again  shaH  aiAc, 
Nor  thy  handl^et  ito  task ; 
Nor  the  lyre  its  strain  refoM 
To  the  patron  of  the  Mute* 


Kftt 


THE  CONCLUSION  OP  THE  PEACE. 

warmv  nf  1748,  and  niMTBD  among  thb  CAMsaioca 
caAivtAtviT  TVnss. 


FaoM  •Miotti  shtfM  Peadiaslaoerer  vwn  reeeivie 
Than  from  those  arts  which  by  her  presence  live  ? 
Far  fiMh  tlie  nditfe  of  anni,  hi  cells  and  sh^des^ 
The  aoitt-oC  BdicMoe  waitth'  hMpiring  undds : 
Yet  not  inglorious  i  if  thecloister'dsage 
BnriCh  the  moral  or  historic  page, 
The  hero's  acts  from^haflc  oblivioa  aaiFe, 
Or  frame  the  precepts  wUch  make  heroes  brave. 

Bat  now  no  moib  ahall  rode  alaims  mdlest 
The  learnM,  the  virtuoas,  or  the  tonrfal  breart: 
No  more  the  matron^  pioHB  tears  depkira 
Her  absent  heir:  the  penive  bride  flM>  more 
With  fiuicied  dangers  icaft  fears  create ; 
Or  Albion  tremble Ibrlier  William^  fate: 
William,  whose  godlfta  arm  and  Abel  caie 
Hush'd  her  loud  grie6,anddiftatcfa'dherfh>mdes|Mur. 
He  came,  he  saw,  and  flrore  Rdbeltion  ftHrth 
To  the  bleak  regions  of  her  tetive  iaortb : 
There,  on  the  eonfaes  of  soin^  batreh  shore. 
While  tempests  howl,  and  ooioimB  imifod  lier  roar. 
The  fiend,  impatiert  af  tiie  galKog  chain, 
Heaves  her  ttoge  tiiiibi»«Bd  "bites  faertettdk  m  nfin* 
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But  Peace  returns,  and  o'er  the  smiling  4and 
The  fair  magician  waves  her  olive  wand: 
Beneath  whose  touch  the  vales  fresh  verdure  wear. 
And  future  harvests  seem  already  here. 
Wide  o*er  the  deep  her  halcyon  power  prevails; 
The  deep,  now  darken'd  with  unnumbered  sails. 
Securely  there  the  maichant  ploughs  his  way 
lliroagh  Ushant's  straits,  and  Biscay's  fsithlcas 

bay: 
jSeeurely  slacks  his  course,  and  points  the  place, 
Where  late  our  heroes  urg'd  the  naval  chase : 
"  Twas  there,'*  he  cries,  "where  yon  advancing  tide 
Swells  from  the  rights  that  Gallia's  towering  pride 
Bow'd  to  the  British  flag:"  then  qnreads  the  sail. 
And  whilst  his  eager  tongue  pursues  the  tale 
Of  Albion's  triumphs^  round  the  Celtic  steep 
Wmds  to  the  bosom  of  Iberia's  deep. 
There,  as  they  glide,  he  sees  with  ardent  eyes 
In  crowds  his  country's  former  conquests  rise: 
He  leaves  the  lessening  Groyne,  beheld  from  for. 
And  Vigo,  dreading  still  the  sound  of  war; 
Cascaia's  turrets  half  in  Tagus  lost. 
And  Gades,  and  Catpe*s  oft-disputed  coast: 
Fair  cause  of  endless  hate  1 — ^But  why  essays 
Th'  ambitious  verse  to  gmsp  Britannia's  praise  ? 
Witness,  O  Earth,  how  wide  her  conquests  run ; 
Witness,  thou  rising  and  thou  setting  Sun; 
Witness,  ye  winds  that  bear  her  on  her  way. 
And  waves,  that  hail  her  sovereign  of  the  sea ! 

Yet  ne'er  should  glory's  generous  keat  too  far 
Provoke  destructive,  though  successful  war. 
Ill'  Almighty  hand,  which  first  her  shores  secor'd 
With  rolling  oceans,  and  with  rooks  immnr'd. 
Which  spread  her  plains^  and  bade  her  flocks  jd-. 

crease, 
Designed  Britamiia  for  the  land  of  peace : 
Where  Commerce  only  should  exert  her  sway. 
And  musing  Science  trim  th'  unfading  bay. 

Then  O,  though  still  from  Albion's  lavomr'd  coasta 
New  Drakes,  new  Williams,  lead  her  willing  boats; 
Though  many  a  realm»  in  many  a  fatal  hour. 
Has  fore'd  her  to  be  bmTe,  and  felt  her  power: 
Yet  still  be  peace  her  choioe.  With  plenty  crown'd^ 
Still  may  she  shed  the  softer  blessings  round ! 
Nor  fear  we  thence  her  innate  worth  should  fail : 
Firm  as  her  oaks,  when  wnids  or  waves  assail. 
She'll  stand  the  storm:  though  better  pleas'd  to 
The  milder  honours  oi  a  peae^l  shade,     [spread 
Ye  lands  of  alaves^  whom  each  qiad  master^  will 
Draws  forth  in  myriads,  and  inures  to  kill ! 
What  though,  firom  uae^  your  strengtben'd  sinews 

know 
To  hurl  the  lance,  or  bend  the  stubborn  bow; 
What  thoagh,  from  use,  your  harden'd  bodieabeav 
The  march  laborious,  and  the  midnight  air; 
Yet  must  ye  BtiU  inglorious  schemes  pursue^ 
And  feel  a  want  which  Britons  never  knew. 
'T  is  in  a  juster  cause  our  arms  engage 
Than  weak  ambition,  or  insatiate  rage: 
'T  is  from  a  nobler  source  our  spirits  roll : 
Toil  fbnns  the  Ihnbf,  bat  liberty  the  souL 
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LIFE   OF   JAGO, 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


IirX€94BD  Jaoo,  desQendedof  aComish  family,  was  the  third  son  of  the  rev.  Bichanl 
JigOy  reclor  gf  Beaiidesert',  in  Warwickshire,  by  Mai^garet,  the  daughter  of  WiUiai^ 
Aiilwr,  gept.  of  Heoly  in  Arden;  and  was  bora  October  X^  \7\$.  Ife  received  his 
classical  educatioii  under  the  rey.Mr.  Crumpton,  an  excellent  schoohnaster^  at  Solihull, 
jn  the  same  coun^^  but  one  vfaose  severity  our  poet  has  thought  proper  to  record  in  hi« 
JEdge-Hill. 

Hail,  Solihail !  rapeetfiil  I  aalote 

Thy  walli:  more  awfiil  ooee,  when,  Urom  the  tweets 

OffeitiwftMdoiii,  and  domestio  f«M^ 

With  throbbing  heurt,  to  the  stem  discipline 

Pf  peda|;DgQe  voi^ae  I  «»d  retmn>4 

At  this  sdiool  he  formed  an  intimacy,  wfaiefa  death  only  dissolved,  with  die  poet 
Shenstone,  whose  letters  to  him  have  snice  been  pnblished.  In  their  early  days  they 
probably  exchanged  theur  juvenfle  verses,  and  afterwards  communicated  to  eadi  other 
tiieur  more  serioos  studies  and  pursuits.  Soraervile  also  appears  to  have  enooumged  our 
anthor's  first  attempts,  which  were  made  at  a  yet  eariier  period,  when  under  his  iather^i 
jNumble  rooft 

iDBe«nd««rt! 

Hennt  of  ^  yoathful  gtepi !  where  I  was  wont 
To  range,  chanting  my  rude  notea  to  the  wind. 
While  Somenrile  disdained  not  to  regard 
With  candid  ear>  and  regulate  the  strain. 

Frotai  school  he  was  entered  as  a  servitor  of  University  College,  Oxferd,  mim^  Sheo- 
stene,'then  a  commoner  of  Pembn^ie,  the  kte  rev.  Richard  Greaves,  Mr:  Whistler, 
and  others  who  appear  t^nong  Shenstone^s  correspondents,  showed  him  everf  respect^ 
notwithstandmg  the  mieriority  of  his  rank.  A  young  man  of  whatever  merit,  who  was 
servitor,  was  nsuaOy  visited,  if  mited  at  all,  with  seciesy ;  btit  this  prejudice  is  now  so 

■  Or  Psidescrt,  a  Uving  csafcifsA  upon  him  by  Uoyd,  bishep  of  Woreestsr,  in  n09.    C 
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much  abolished,  that  the  same  circunupeetion  is  not  thought  necessary.  He  ^k  his 
master's  degree  July  9,  1738,  having  entered  into  the  church  the  year  before,  and  served 
the  curacy  of  Snitterfield,  near  Stratford  upon  Avon.  His  father  died  m  1740.  In 
1744,  or,  according  to  Shenstone's  Letters,  in  1743,  he  married  Dorothea  Susanna  Fan- 
court,  daughter  of  the  rev. »-— ^  Fancourt  of  Kilmcote  in  Leioestershwe,  a  y6ung  lady 
whom  he  had  known  from  her  childhood*. 

For  several  yean  after  his  marriage,  he  reskled  at  Harbuiy,  to  which  living  he  was 
presented  in  1746.  Lord  WiUoughby  de  Brok^  cpve  him  abo  the  living  of  Chestertofi, 
at  a  small  distance  from  Harbury.  lliese  two  benefices  together  did  not  produce  more 
than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  1751  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  vrifi;,  who 
appears  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman,  and  was  left  with  the  care  of 
seven  very  young  children. 

In  1734  lord  Clare,  the  late  earl  Nugent,  procured  for  him  from  I>r.  Madox,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  the  vicarage  of  Snitterfidd,  worth  about  140/.  In  1759,  he  married  a 
second  wife,  Mai^ret,  daughter  of  James  Underwood,  esq.  of  Rudgdy,  in  StaflfordsUre, 
who  survived  him,  but  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 

Some  of  his  smaller  [ueces  of  poetry  had  before  this  time  been  inserted  in  Dodsley'i 
(Collection,  but  he  put  in  for  tiigher  claims,  by  publishing  the  poem  of  £dge*Ifill|  in  the 
^eiar  1767 ;  and  in  17&8  his  more  popular  fable  of  Labour  and  Genius;  In  lf71»  hft 
was  preaenttd  by  his  kind  patron,  lord  WiUoughby  de  Broke,  to  the  Kving  of  Kibncote, 
formerly  held  by  hb  first  wife's  father,  which  being  worth  near  SMI.  a  year,  enaMed 
him  to  maintain  his  family  with  ease  and  comfort,  especially  as  ht  retained  Sakterfeld)^ 
and  resigned  only  the  trifling  living  of  Harbuiy.  During  the  ktter  part  of  his  life,  vAeii 
the  infirmities  of  age  made  their  iqiproach»  he  resided  almost  entirely  at  SnitterfieM, 
where  he  amused  himself  widi  improwg  the  vicarage  bouse,  and  ornamenting  his  grounds^ 
a  taste  he  probably  caught  from  Shttstone,  but  whidt  ha  oontrived  to  indulge  at  a  mndi 
lessenpense.  * 

He  died  after  a  short  illness.  May  8, 1781f  aged  sixty-five  yieafs,  and  was  buried,  ac- 
wr4hg  toWs  d^sirti  in  a  vault  which  he  had  made  for  his  family  in  the  churcb  at  Snit- 
teiiekL    Threeof  his  daughteis,  by  the  first  wife,  survived  him. 
.  Hisj^enonalcfaancteristhusgiv^byliiabiognqidier---'^  ^ 

about  th^  middle  stature. .  In  his  manner,  like  moat  people  of  sensibility,  he  8q)peared 
riBserved  among  stsaogeui:  amoi^  his  fiiends  he  was  free  and  easy :  and  his  conversa- 
tion sprightly  and  entertaining.  In  domestic  life,  he  was  the  affixtionate  husband,  the 
tender  parent,  the  kind  master,  the  hospitable  neighbour,  and  sincere  fifiend ;  and  botfi 
by  his  doctrine  and  example,  a  fiiithful  and  worthy  ndnisteir  «f  the  parish  over  whkh  he 
presided." 

In  17B4,  his  poems,  as  corrected,  improved,  and  enlarged  by  the  author  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  with  some  adjditional  pieces,  were  published  by  his  friend,  the  kte  Join 
Scott  Hylton,  esq.  of  Lapall-House  near  Hales  Owen,  who  was  likewise  the  correqpon- 
dentofiShtwttfBe.  Tk>  this  ipioblifatkm  Mr.  Hykonpiefixed  some  account  of - 
yMtK  iK>w0V%r  meagre  aad  ^tasatisftetory,  is  all  that  iifan.now  be  procured.  A  very  few 
partiGHlaff8i;kideed|  but  paring  of  no  ^wat  iny»rtance,  have  been  gleaned  from  SheiH 
stone's  Leiteni  fco.  His  lifii^  itinaybe  presumed,  waf  that  of  a  man  not  dependent  on 
6me,  jmid  .wiMMe  prMtuotifms.  feimed  the  amusemeat  of  his  leisuM  hours.   It  would 
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appear  by  one  of  Shenstone's  letters  that  he  occasionally  used  his  pencil  as  well  as  his 
pen. 

Hb  rank  as  a  poet  cannot  be  thought  very  high.  Yet  we  have  few  more  beautifol 
specimens  of  tenderness  and  sensibility  than  in  his  Elegies  on  the  Blackbirds  and  Gold- 
jGnches.  The  fable  of  Labour  and  Genius  has  a  pleasing  mixture  of  el^;ance  and 
humour. 

The  Elegy /  on  the  Blackbirds  appeared  first  in  The  Adventurer,  to  the  editor  of  which 
it  was  sent  by  Gilbert  West,  and  published  as  his.  The  author  claimed  it,  however* 
when  added  to  Dodsley's  collection,  a  circumstance  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  noted,  but 
not  with  sufiicient  precision,  in  his  life  of  West.  Even  when  Mr.  Jago  put  his  name 
to  it,  a  manager  of  the  Bath  theatre*  endeavoured  to  make  it  pass  for  his  own,  and 
with  great  efironteiy  asserted  that  Jago  was  a  fictitious  name  adopted  from  the  phy  of 
Othello. 

His  longest  poem,  Edge-Hill,  has  some  passages  not  destitute  of  animation,  but  it  is  so 
tq>ographically  exact,  that  to  enjoy  it  tlie  reader  must  have  a  map  constantly  before  him ; 
and  perhaps  with  that  aid,  if  he  is  not  conversant  with  the  various  scenery,  the  efiect  will 
be  languor  and  indiflference.  Even  his  friend  Shenstone  seems  to  speak  coldly  of  it. 
'^  You  must  by  no  means  lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  perfecting  Edge-hill,  at  your  lebure. 
It  is  possible,  that  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  flatteiy,  I  have.said  less  in  its  fiivour  than 
I  really  ought— but  I  never  considered  it  otherwise  ^than  as  a  poem  which  it  was 
very  adviseable  for  you  to  complete  and  finish."  Shenstone  did  not  live  to  see  it 
published  in  its  finished  state,  and  whatever  his  objections,  probably  bestowed  the 
warmest  praise  on  the  tender  and  simple  episode  of  Lydia  and  the  Blind  Lover,  taken 
from  a  story  in  The  Tatler. 

His  other  pieces  requires  no  distinct  notice. — Shenstone,  in  a  letter  dated  1759,  men- 
tions an  Essay  on  Electricity  written  by  Jago,  but  whether  published,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  In  1755,  he  printed  a  very  sensible  and  seasonable  discourse,  entitled 
The  Causes  of  Impenitence  considered,  preached  at  Harbury,  May  4^  1755,  on  occasion 
of  a  conversation  said  to  have  passed  between  one  of  the  inhabitants  and  an  apparition, 
in  the  churchyard  belonging  to  that  place.  From  this  incident,  which  he  does  not  con- 
sider it  as  his  busmess  either  to  confirm  or  disprove,  he  takes  an  opportunity  to  enforce  the 
necessity  of  repentance.  Another  sermon,  1763,  is  attributed  to  him  m  Cooke's  Histori- 
cal Regbter,  of  which  I  can  find  no  mention  any  where  else. 


HINTS 


fOtt  A 


PREFACE, 


FOR  ANY  AUTHOR,  AND  FOR  ANY  BOOK. 


The  !<^wiiigiiieete  were  fidriy  tranBcribedy  the  title-ptge  wasailjaitedy  and  every  thiogf,  as  (he  writer 
thooght,  in  readineM  for  the  press,  when,  upon  casting  his  eyes  o?er  them  for  the  last  time,  with  mort 
than  nsnal  attention,  something  seemed  wanting,  which,  after  a  short  pause,  he  perceived  to  be  tiis 
Preface.  Now  it  is  fit  the  reader  should  Imow,  as  an  apology  for  this  seeming  inattention,  that  ht 
lad  formerly  rejected  this  article  under  a  notion  of  its  being  superfluous,  and  uninterestmg  to  the 
reader;  but  now,  when  matters  were  come  to  a  crisis,  and  it  was  ahuost  too  late,  he  changed  hl^ 
■ind,  and  thought  a  preface  as  essential  to  the  figure  of  a  book,  as  a  portico  is  to  that  of  a  building 

Not  that  the  author  would  msmuate  by  this  comparison,  that  his  paper  edifice  was  entitled  to  aiy 
Ifaii^  superb  and  pompous  of  this  sort;  but  only  that  it  wanted  something  plain  and  decent,  between 
the  beggarly  style  of  Quarles,  or  Ogilby,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  profuse  Diyden.  Far  be  jBr 
finons  him,  by  calling  this  small  appendage  to  his  work  by  the  name  of  a  portico,  or  an  antechamber,. 
or  n  Testibnle,  or  the  like,  to  raise  the  reader's  expectations,  or  to  encoarage  any  ideas  but  thos» 
of  tiie  most  simple  kind,  as  hitroductory  to  his  subsequent  entertainment:  neither  would  he,  likr 
•ome  undertakers  in  literary  architecture,  bestow  as  much  expense  on  the  entrance,  as,  prndent^ 
manged,  might  furnish  the  lofty  town  apartmenli,  or  pastond  TiUa  of  a  modem  poet  On  the  con* 
trary,  he  reserves  all  his  finery  of  canrmg  and  gilding,  as  well  as  his  pietnres  and  cabuiets,  for  thek 
]woper  places  within. 

But  for  the  further  iUnstration  of  bis  meanhig,  he  chooses  to  have  recourse  to  allnsions  moit^ 
nearly  related  to  his  sulject,  such  as  the  prelude  to  a  song,  or  the  prologue  to  a  play,  there  beiii^ 
evidently  a  great  affinity  between  rhyndng  and  fiddlmg,  writing  verses  and  phiying  the  fooL 

Another  consideration,  which  greatly  influenced  the  author  in  this  point,  was  the  respect  which  h» 
bears  to  the  public.  For  conceiving  himself  now  in  the  very  act  of  making  his  appearance  before 
every  drde  of  the  polite  and  learned  worid,  he  vras  stnick  with  awe,  and  felt  as  if  he  had  bee» 
gnilly  of  some  indecorum,  like  a  person  abmptiy  breakmg  into  good  company  with  his  hat  on,  or 
withoot  makmg  a  bow.  For  thou^  by  his  situation  in  lifb  he  is  happily  relieved  from  any  personal 
embarrassment  of  this  kind,  yet  he  considered  his  book  as  his  proxy,  and  he  would  by  no  means  hav« 
his  proxy  guilty  of  such  an  fanpropriety  as  to  keep  his  hat  on  before  all  the  learned  men  of  Europe^ 
or  to  omit  making  his  bow  upon  being  admitted  to  an  audience,  or  presented  in  the  drawin9>iooai. 

Great  is  the  force  of  this  littie  artide  of  gesticulation,  from  the  lowest  dass  of  oraton  In  tb# 
street,  to  tiiose  in  the  highest  departments  in  life ;  hisomuch  that  it  has  been  thought  a  prudent^ 
attentive,  and  skilful  manager,  either  on  the  stage,  or  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  the  bowing  deim  In  hit 
walk,  may  acquire  as  much  success  amongst  polite  and  well-bred  people,  and  particuhirly  the  ladles^ 
who  are  the  bettjvdges,  by  the  magic  of  his  bow,  as  by  any  other  part  of  his  action  or  oratoiy. 
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Yet,  notwithstandiag  all  that  the  author  has  aaid  coDcefnu^  tbif  ezteraal  ipaik  of  reverence^  he  it 
aemible  that  there  »  a  set  of  cynical  phtlosopben,  who  are  m  fiur  fnm  pajias  ^  ^^  nfgudg  thai 
they  cooDt  it  do  better  than  a  refined  species  of  idolaivy,  wmA  an  aheawnatioii  atteriy  aabecoming  a» 
noble  and  erect  a  creature  aa  ipHk  Upoa  these  gentlemen  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  best 
bow  which  the  author  or  his  book  conld  make,  would  have  any  effect;  and  there&re  he  shall  decline 
that  ceremony  wtahr  them,  to  take  them  by  the  hand  in  a  friendly  manner,  hoping  that  they  will  make 
ibme  aVawaiiui  for  his  having  been  taught  against  his  own  consent  to  dance,  and  scribble  from  his 


He  is  aware  likewise  that  there  is  another  sect  of  philosophers,  whom  his  ingenious  friend  Mr.  G. 
mtiiOT  of  the  Spiritual  Quixote,  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  ansorioua  Ckntiiaiu,  *<  who,"  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  **  will  Qfit  suffer  a  man  to  nod  in  his  elbow-chair,  or  to  talk  nonsense  without  contradicting 
er  ridiculing  him."— But  as  the  writer  of  this  admirable  work  has  shown  himself  so  able  and  snccess- 
iil  a  casuist  in  a  simihu'  instance  of  a  petnhmt  and  over  officious  zeal,  he  hopes  these  gentlemen  will» 
11  imitation  of  Mr.  Wildgoose,  for  the  future  refram  from  a  practice  so  injurious  to  their  neighbours' 
repose,  and  so  contrary  to  all  tiie  laws  of  civility  and  good  manners. 

It  ts  true,  some  of  these  literati  may  be  considered  under  a  more  formidable  character,  from  their 
custom  of  holding  a  monthly  meeting,  or  office  for  arraigning  the  conduct  of  all  whom  they  suspect  of 
naintaimng  heretical  opinions  contrary  to  their  jurisdiction.  In  this  view  these  good  frtiiers  scrapie 
lot  to  put  an  author  upon  the  rack  for  the  sUgfatest  oflhnee,  and  not  content  with  thdr  claims  of  in- 
ipiration  and  inftUibility,  will  torture  his  own  words  to  prove  his  guilt  In  tiHb  execution  of  this 
office  they  judge  all  men  by  their  own  standard,  and,  like  the  tyrant  Procrustes,  regardless  of 
the  acute  pam  they  mflict  at  every  stroke,  will  lop  olf  a  foot,  or  any  other  portion  of  an  author's 
matter,  or  lengthen  it  out,  as  best  suits  their  purpose,  to  bring  him  to*  their  measure. 

But  to  the  inexpressible  comfort  of  himself,  and  of  every  free-bom  English  writer,  the  author 
reflects  that  the  competence  of  such  a  court  caimot  be  admitted  in  a  protestant  country:  and  to 
ipeak  the  truth,  from  experience,  its  power,  as  exercised  amongst  us,  tliough  still  very  tremendous, 
is  tempered  with  a  gentleness  and  moderation  unknown  to  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

But  though  the  author  is  not  without  hopes,  by  his  complaisance  and  condescension,  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  all  those  various  sects  of  tlie  learned  in  every  part  of  the  world,  yet  his  principal  de- 
pendence is  upon  the  gentle  and  humane,  whose  minds  are  always  open  to  the  feelings  of  others,  as 
welf  as  to  the  gratification  of  their  own  refined  taste  and  sentiments;  and  to  tliese  he  makes  his  ap- 
peal, which  he  hopes  they  will  accept  as  a  tribute  due  to  their  superior  merit,  and  a  testunony  of  the 
profound  respect  with  which  he  is  their 

most  obedient, 

humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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RICHARD  JAGO, 


EDGE'HJLL: 

▲  FOBM. 

ur  roiBiooBf* 

StlTe,iiiftgiiaiMtfeM6iigoiB,Sfttttniialellaip  * 
Magna  Yimmf  tibi  rat  aiili<|O0  iMdia,  et  wtet 
Ii^redior,  landm  ansiu  raeiodCM  tetct.       Viig. 

Our  light  is  tke  moft  petfeei  and  most  delight- 
fnlof  all  our  semea.  It  fiUa  the  nind  wilih  the 
laigett  variety  of  ideaa,  ooovenea  with  ki  ol^ectB 
at  the  gfeateat  diatanoe,  and  cootimiea  the  longeit 
in  actioo  withont  befaig  tired,  or  aatiated  with  ita 


fl^^ect  No.  411,  On  the  Fleasares  of  Imaginatioii. 


PRBFACS. 

Tat  ibllowing  poem  Ukes  its  name  from  a  ridgeof 
hiUa,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the  coanties 
of  Oxford  and  Warwick,  and  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  and  extensive  prospect,  of  which  the  latter 
fonns  a  considerable  part  This  circomstance  af- 
forded the  writer  an  opportunity,  very  agreeable  to 
him,  of  pajriag  a  tribute  to  his  native  country,  by 
exhibiting  its  beauties  to  the  public  in  a  poetical 
delineation  $  divided,  by  an  imaginary  line,  into  a 
munber  of  distinct  scenes,  corresponding  with  the 
difierent  times  of  tbe  day,  each  rorming  an  entire 
pictore,  and  containing  itsdoe  proportion  of  objects 
and  colouring. 

In  the  execution  of  this  design,  he  endeavoured 
to  make  it  as  extensively  interesting  as  he  could, 
by  the  frequent  introduction  of  general  reflecdons, 
historical,  philosophical,  and  moral;  and  te en- 
liven the  description  by  dBgreasiooa  and  episodes^ 
naturally  arising  from  the  iukject 


SDQE-HILL. 
BOOK  I.    MORNING. 


AJMUMBHT. 

The  subject  proposed.  Address.  Ascent  to  tbe  hill. 
General  riew.  Gomparisoo.  Philosophical  ac- 
count of  tbe  origin  and  formation  of  mountainst 
fcc  Morning  view,  comprehending  the  south- 
west part  of  the  scene,  interspersed  with  elements 
and  examples  of  rural  taste ;  showisg,  at  the  same 
time,  its  connection  with,  and  dependence  upoq 
ciril  government ;  and  concluding  with  an  his- 
torical episode  of  the  Red-4iorse. 


'DRITAMNIA^  raral  charms,  and  tranquil  scdDel, 
•L#  Far  iVom  the  circling  ocean,  where  her  fleets, 
like  Eden's  nightly  guards  ■,  majestic  ride, 
Ismg;  O  may  the  theme  and  kindred  soil 
Propitious  prvve,  and  to  th*  appointed  hill 
Invite  tiie  Muses  from  their  cloisteed  shades^ 
With  me  to  rove,  and  harmonize  the  stram  \  • 

Nor  sbaH  they,  for  a  time,  regret  the  loss 
Of  their  lov'd  Isis,  and  fair  Cherwel's  streuR^ 
While  to  tbe  north  of  their  own  beauteous  fields 
The  pictur*d  scene  they  view,  where  Avon  shapea 
His  windmg  way,  enlar^iitg  as  it  flows. 
Nor  hastes  to  join  fiabnna*s  prouder  wave, 
like  a  tall  rampart !  here  the  mountain  rears 
Its  verdant  edge ;  and,  if  the  tunelul  maidi 
Their  presence  deign,  shall  with  Parnassus  rie. 
Level  and  smooth  the  track,  which  thither  leads ! 
Of  champaign  bold  and  lair !  its  adverse  side 
Abrupt  and  steep !  Thanks,  MHler  *!  to  thy  paths. 
That  ease  our  winding  steps !  Thanks  to  the  fount. 


>  Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  iv. 
*  Sanderson  Miller,  esq.  of  Radway* 
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The  trees,  the  flow*rB,  imparting  to  the  sense 
Fragrance  or  dulcet  sound  of  murmuring  rill. 
And  stilling  ev*ry  tumult  in  the  breast ! 
And  ofk:  the  stately  tow'rs,  that  overtop 
The  rising  wood,  and  oft  the  brolcen  arch. 
Or  mould'ring  wail,  well  taught  to  counterfeit 
The  waste  of  time,  to  solemn  thought  excite, 
And  crown  with  graceful  pomp  the  shaggy  bill. 

So  Virtue  pft'nts  the  steep  ascent  to  Guinea : 
So  her  aerial  residence  displays. 

Still  let  thy  friendship,  which  prepared  the  way, 
Attend,  and  guide  me,  as  my  ravish 'd  sight 
O'er  the  bleak  hill  or  sheltered  valley  roves* 
Teach  me  with  just  observance  to  remark 
Their  various  charms,  their  storied  fame  record. 
And  to  the  visual  join  the  mental  search. 

The  summit 's  gain'd  !  and,  from  its  airy  height, 
The  late-trod  plain  looks  like  an  inland  sea, 
View'd  from  some  promontory's  hoary  head. 
With  distant  shores  environ'd  $  not  with  imce 
Glassy  and  uniform,  but  when  its  waves 
Are  gently  ruffled  by  the  southern  gale. 
And  the  tall  masts  Ike  waving  forests  rise. 

Such  is  the  scene !  that,  from  the  terrac'd  hill. 
Displays  its  graces ;  intermixture  sweet 
Of  lawns  and  groves,  of  open  and  retired. 
Vales,  forms,  towns,  villas,  castles,  distant  spires. 
And  hills  on  hills,  with  ambient  clouds  enrob'd, 
In  long  succession  court  the  laboring  sight. 
Lost  in  the  bright  confusion.    Thus  the  youth, 
Escap'd  from  painful  drudgery  of  words. 
Views  the  fair  fields  of  science  wide  displayed ; 
Where  Phebus  dwells,  and  all  the  tuneful  Nine; 
Perplexed  awhile  he  stands,  and  now  to  this, 
Now  that  blest  seat  of  harmony  divine 
Explores  his  way,  with  giddy  rapture  tir'd : 
Till  seme  sage  Mentor,  whose  experienc*d  feet 
Have  trod  the  mazy  path,  directs  his  search, 
Andtleads  him  wondering  to  their  bright  abodes. 
Come  then,  my  friend !  guide  thou  th'  adventurous 

Muse, 
And  with  thy  counsel  regulate  her  flight. 

Yet,  ere  the  sweet  excursion  she  begins, 
O  I  listen,  while,  from  sacred  records  drawn, 
My  daring  song  unfolds  the  cause,  whence  rose 
'  This  various  foce  of  things— of  high,  of  low — 
Of  rough  and  smooth.    For  with  its  parent  Earth 
Coeval  not  prevailed  what  now  appears 
Of  hill  and  dale;  nor  was  its  new*form'd  shape, 
like  a  smooth  poIish*d  orb,  a  surface  plain. 
Wanting  the  sweet  variety  of  change. 
Concave,  convex,  the  deep,  and  the  sublime: 
Nor,  from  old  Ocean's  watry  bed,  were  sooop'd 
Its  neighboring  shores ;  nor  were  they  now  depress'd, 
Kow  rais'd  by  sudden  shocks;  but  foshion'd  all 
In  perfect  harmony  by  laws  divine4. 
On  paasive  matter,  at  its  birth  inpress'd. 

<  See  Lord  Shaftsbury's  Judgment  of  Hercules. 

^  AmooKSt  the  many  fanciful  oonceits  of  writers 
•D  the  subject,  a  learned  divine,  in  bis  Confutation 
of  Dr.  Burnett's  Theory,  supposes  that  hills  and 
moontains  might  be  occasioned  by  fermentation, 
after  the  mamier  of  leavea  in  dough ;  while  others 
have  attributed  their  production  to  the  sevei-al  dif- 
ferent causes  mentioned  above. 

The  following  solution,  by  the  descent  of  water 
from  the  surface  of  the  Earth  to  the  centre,  seemed 
most  easy  ^nd  natural  to  the  author,  and  '^  there- 
fsre  adopted.    Vide  Warren^s  Geologist,  1698. 


When  now  two  days,  as  mortals  oonnt  their  tima^ 
Th'  Almighty  had  employed  on  man^  abode; 
To  motion  rous'd  the  dead,  inactive  mass. 
The  dark  illumin'd,  and  the  parts  terrene 
Impelling  each  to  each,  the  circle  form'd. 
Compact  and  firm,  of  Earth's  stupendous  orb. 
With  boundless  seas,  as  with  a  garment  doth'd. 
On  the  third  mom  he  bade  the  waters  flow 
Down  to  their  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear; 
And  it  was  so.    Straight  to  their  destined  bed. 
From  every  part,  th'  obedient  waters  ran, 
Shaping  their  downward  course,  and,  as  they  fonnd 
Resistance  varying  witb  the  varying  soil. 
In  their  retreat  they  formM  the  gentle  slope. 
Or  headlong  precipice,  or  deep-worn  dale. 
Or  valley,  stretehing  far  its  winding  maze. 
As  further  still  their  humid  train  they  led. 
By  Heav'n  directed  to  the  realms  below  s. 

Now  first  was  seen  the  variegated  face 
Of  Earth's  foir  orb  shap'd  by  the  plastic  flood : 
Now  smooth  and  level  like  its  liquid  plains. 
Now,  like  its  ruffled  waves,  sweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  dale,  and  now  a  rougher  scene* 
Mountains  on  mountains  lifted  to  the  sky. 
Such  was  her  infant  form,  yet  unadoni*d  I       ^ 
And  in  the  naked  soil  the  subtle  stream  * 
Fretted  its  winding  track.    So  he  ordain'd  I 
Who  form*d  the  fluid  mass  of  atoms  small. 
The  principles  of  things !  who  moist  from  dry. 
From  heavy  sever'd  light,  compacting  close 
I  he  solid  glebe,  stratum  of  rock,  or  ore. 
Or  cnimbling  marl,  or  close  tenacious  clay, 
Or  what  beside,  in  wondroos  order  rang'd. 
Orb  within  orb,  Earth's  secret  depths  coiitaiiv. 

So  was  the  shapely  sphere,  on  ev'ry  tide, 
With  equal  pressure  of  surrounding  air 
Sustain*d,  of  sea  and  land  harmonious  form'd. 
Nor  beauteous  covering  was  withheld,  for  straight. 
At  the  divine  command,  the  verdurous  grass 
Upsprang  unsown,  with  ev'ry  seedful  herb. 
Fruit,  plant,  or  tree,  pregnant  with  futore  store; 
God  saw  the  whole-^And  lo !  *t  was  very  good. 
But  man,  ungrateAil  man!  to  deadly  ill 
Soon  turned  the  good  bestowed,  with  horrid  Crimea 
Pnlluting  £arth*s  foir  seat,  his  Maker's  gift ! 
Till  mercy  could  no  more  with  justice  strive. 

Then  wrath  divine  unbarr'd  Heav'n's  watry  gaites. 
And  loos'd  the  fountains  of  the  great  abyss. 
Again  the  waters  o'er  the  Earth  prevaiPd. 
Hills  rear'd  their  lieads  in  vaiin.     Full  forty  days 
The  flood  increased,  nor,  till  sev'n  Moons  had  waa*d, 
AppearM  the  mountain  tops.    Perish'd  all  fleshy 
One  family  except!  and  all  the  works 
Of  art  were  swept  into  th*  oblivious  pool. 
In  that  dread  time  what  change  th'  avenging  flood 
Might  cause  in  Earth's  devoted  fabric,  who 
Of  mortal  birth  tan  tell  2  Whether  again 


s  Called  in  scripture,  the  deep,  the  great  dieep^ 
the  deep  that  lieth  under  or  beneath  the  EarUfc-^ 
the  Tartarus  or  Erebus  of  the  Heathens. 

*  So  the  watry  throng 

With  serpent  errour  wand' ring  found  their  way. 
And  on  the  washy  ooze  deep  channels  wore. 
Easy  I  erie  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry» 
All  but  within  those  banks,  where  rivers  no« 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humjd  train. 
Milton.    Paimdise  Lost,  book  vii. 
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T  WW  to  its  flnt  diaotic  maM  reducM  ^, 

To  be  refonnM  anew  ?  or,  in  its  orb, 

What  Tiolence,  what  disruptions  it  endiir*d^  ? 

Wbatttncient  mountains  stood  the  furious  shock  ? 

What  new  arose  ?  For  doubtless  new  there  are. 

If  all  are  not ;  Strong  proof  exhibiting 

Of  later  rise,  and  tbe»r  once  fluid  state, 

By  stnnger-lbssils,  in  their  inmost  bed  •  . 

Of  looser  mould,  or  marWe  rock  entomb'd, 

Or  shell  marine,  incorporate  with  themseUes : 

Nor  less  the  conic  hill',  with  ample  base. 

Or  scarry  slope  *  by  rushing  billows  torn. 

Or  fissure  deep  «,  in  th>  late  delug'd  soil 

Cleft  by  sueeeieding  drmught,  side  answering  side, 

And  eurve  to  adverse  curve  exact  oppos'd. 

Confess  the  watry  pow'r ;  while  scattered  trains, 

Or  rocky  fragments,  washM  from  broken  hills. 

Take  up  the  tale,  and  spread  it  round  the  globe. 

Then,  as  the  flood  retir'd,  another  face 

Of  things  appeared,  mother,  and  the  same  ! 

Tauras,  and  libanus,  and  Atlas,  ieign*d 

To  prop  the  skies  !  and  that  fam'd  Alpine  ridge. 

Or  Appenine,  or  snow-clad  Caucasus, 

Or  Ararat,  on  whose  emergent  top. 

First  moor'd  that  precions  bark,  whose  chosen  crew 

Again  overspread  Earth*s  universal  orb. 

For  now,  as  at  the  first,  from  ev'ry  side 

Hasted  the  waters  to  their  ancient  bounds. 

The  Tast  abys !  perhaps  fnm  thence  ascend, 

Urg'd  by  th*  incumbent  air,  thrtMigh  mazy  clefts 

Beneath  the  deep,  or  rise  in  vapoon  warm. 

Piercing  the  vautied  Earth,  anon  condens'd 

Within  the  kity  mountains'  secret  cells, 

£re  they  their  summits  gain,  down  their  steep  sides 

To  trickle  in  a  never-ceasing  round  '^    , 

So  IIP  the  porous  stone,  or  crystal  tube, 

The  philosophic  eye  with  wonder  riews 

The  tinctur'd  fiuid  rise;  so  tepid  dews 

From  cbymic  Ibnnts  in  copious  streams  distil. 

Such  is  the  structure,  such  the  wave-worn  face 
Of  Earth's  huge  fisbric !  beauteous  to  the  sight. 
And  stor'd  with  wopderi  *',  to  the  attentive  mind 

7  Acooriing  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  hisfollowrers. 

*  According  to  Dr..  Burnett's  Theory. 

9  There  are  tome  remarkable  traces  of  the  great 
event  here  treated  of,  in  each  of  these  kinds,  at 
Welcombe,  near  Stratford  upon  Aton,  fbrmeriy  a 
seat  of  the  Combe  fsmily,  the  whole  scene  bearing 
the  stjongest  marks  of  some  violent  conflict  of  Na- 
ture, and  particularly  of  the  agency  of  water. 

'*>  May  not  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  to 
whatever  cause  it  is  owing,  tend  to  assist  this  ope- 
ration,  as  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  accelerates 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animal  bodies } 

The  reader  may  see  this  hypothesis  very  ably 
supported  by  Mr.  Qttoot,  in  his  Essay  oOyUie  De- 
luge, second  edit,  together  with  many  respectable 
names,  ancient  and  modem,  by  whom  it  is  patro- 
nised. The  following  pMMge  from  Lucretius  is 
quoted  by  biasy  as  waU  expreaung  their  general 
meanings 

Partim  qnod  subter  per  terras  diditur  omnes. 
Percolatur  enim  Tims,  r«troque  remanat 
Materies  humoris,  et  ad  caput  amnibus  omnis 
Convenit,  unde  s«iper  terras  fluit  agmine  dulci, 
QuA  via  secta  semel  liquido  pede  detulitundas. 

'  ■  Tiroes  of  a  yery  large  size,  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  other  vegetable  and  aiumal  bodies,  the  moils  of 
VOL.  XVIL 


I  C6nfirming,  with  persuasive  eloquence 
Drawn  from  the  rocky  mount  or  watry  fen, 
Tho^  sacred  pages,  which  record  the  past, 
And  awfully  predict  its  future  doom. 

Now,  while  the  Sun  its  heavenly  radiance  sheds 
Across  the  vale,  disclosing  all  its  charms. 
Emblem  of  that  fair  lighr,  at  whose  approach 
The  Gentile  darkness  fled  I  ye  nymphs,  and  swains  f 
Cume  haste  with  me,  while  now  *t  is  early  mom. 
Through  Upton's  airy  fields  ",  to  where  yon  point 
Projecting  hides  Northampton's  ancient  seat  >', 
Retir'd,  and  hid  amidst  surrounding  shades : 
Counting  a  length  of  honourable  years, 
And  solid  worth  ;  while  painted  Belvideres, 
Naked,  aloft,  and  built  but  to  be  seen, 
Shrink  at  the  Sun,  and  totter  to  the  wind. 

So  sober  sense  oft  shuns  the  public  riew. 
In  privacy  conceal'd,  while  the  pert  sons 
Of  folly  flutter  in  the  glare  of  day. 

Hence,  o'er  the  plain,  where,  strip'd  with  alleyg 
green. 
The  golden  harvest  nods,  let  me  your  view 
Progressive  lead  to  Vemey's  sister  walls  *\ 
Alike  in  honour,  as  in  name  allied ! 
Alike  her  walls  a  noble  master  own. 
Studious  of  elegance.    At  his  command. 
New  pillars  grace  the  dome  with  Orecian  pomp 
Of  Gorinth*s  gay  design.    At  his  command. 
On  hill,  or  plain,  new  culture  clothes  the  scene 
With  verdant  grass,  or  variegated  grove ; 
And  bubbling  rills  in  sweeter  notes  dischsirge 
Their  liquid  stores.     Along  the  winding  vale. 
At  bis  command,  observant  of  the  shore. 
The  glitt'ring  stream,  with  correspondent  gnce» 
Its  course  pursues,  and  o'er  th'  exultinn^  wave 
The  stately  bridge  a  beauteous  form  displa3rs. 
On  either  side,  rich  as  th'  embroider'd  floor 
From  Persia's  gaudy  looms,  and  firm  as  fair. 
The  cbequer'd  lawns  with  count'nance  blithe  pro* 

claim 
The  Graces  reign.    Plains,  bills,  and  woods  reply 
"  The  Graces  reign,"  and  Nature  smiles  applause. 
Smile  on,  fair  souroe  of  beauty,  source  of  bliss  ! 
To  crown  the  master's  cost,  and  deck  her  patli 
Who  shares  his  joy,  of  gentlest  manners  join'd 
With  manly  sense,  train'd  to  the  love  rc^n'd 
OfNaiure*s charms  in  Wroxton'sbeauteous groves  *'* 

Thy  neighb*ring  villa's  ever  open  gate, 
And  festive  board,  O  Walton  '^  1  next  invite 
The  pleasing  toil.  UnwiUing*  who  can  pay 
To  thee  the  votive  strain  ?  For  Science  here 
And  Candour  dwell,  prepar'd  alike  to  cheer 
The  strangep-guest,  or  for  the  nation's  weal 
To  poor  the  stores'  mature  of  wisdom  forth. 
In  senatorial  councils  often  prov'd, 

the  Deluge,  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  Earth» 
but  chiefly  in  fens,  or  bogs,  or  amongst  peat-earth, 
which  is  an  assemblage  of  decayed  vegetables. 

See  Woodward's  Nat.  Hist  of  the  Earth,  &c 

»  Upton,  the  seat  of  Robert  Child,  esq. 

>3  Compton-Wmyate,  a  seat  of  the  right  hon. 
the  eari  of  Northampton,  at  the  foot  of  Edge-HilL 

>4  Compton-Vemey,  a  seat    of  the  right  hon. 
lord  WilkHighby  de  Broke. 

>s  Wroxton,  the  seat  of  the  right  hon.  the  eail 
of  Guilford,  father  of  lady  WiUoughby  de  Broke. 

>*  Walton,  the  seat  of  sir  Charies  Mordaiint, 
hart,  many  yean  a  member  of  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Warwick, 
U 
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And,  by  the  public  voioe  attested  long. 
Long  may  it  be !  with  well-deserv'd  applaase. 
And  see  beneath  the  shade  of  full-grown  eUn, 
Or  near  the  border  of  the  winding  brook. 
Skirting  the  grassy  lawn,  her  polish'd  train 
Walk  ^rtb  to  taste  the  iragrance  of  the  grove,  ■ 
Woodbine,  or  rose,  or  to  the  upland  scene 
Of  wildly-planted  hill,  or  trickling  stream 
From  the  pure  rock,  or  moss-lin'd  grottos  cool, 
The  Naiads*  humid  cell !  protract  the  way 
With  learned  converse,  or  ingenuous  song. 
The  search  pursue  to  Charlecote's  fair  domain '% 
Where  Avon's  sportive  stream  delighted  stravs 
Through  the  gay  smiling  meads,  and  to  his  bed. 
Hole's  gentle  current  wooes,  by  Lucy^s  hand 
Jn  ev'ry  graceful  ornament  attir'd, 
And  worthier,  such,  to  share,  his  liquid  realms ! 

Near,  nor  unmindful  of  th'  increasing  flood, 
Stratford  her  spacious  magazines  unfolds, 
And  hails  th*  unwieldly  barge  from  western  shores. 
With  foreign  da'nties  fraught,  or  native  ore 
Of  pitchy  hue,  to  pile  the  fuelM  grate 
In  woolly  stores,  or  husky  grain  repay*d. 
To  speed  her  wealth,  lo !  the  proud  bridge  '^  extends 
His  nom'rous  arches,  stately  monumeiit 
Of  old  munificence,  and  pious  love 
Of  native  foil !  There  Stowcr  exulting  pays 
His  tributary  8tr<>am,  well  pleas'd  with  wave 
Auxiliary  her  pond'rous  stores  to  waft; 
And  boasting,  as  he  flows,  of  growing  fame. 
And  wondrous  beauties  on  his  banks  display'd— 
Of  Alcot's  swelling  lawns  ^'>,  and  fretted  spires 
Of  fairest  model,  Gothio  or  Chinese— 
Of  Katington*s  '^,  and  Tolton's  '  verdant  meads. 
And  groves  of  various  leaf,  aud  Honington '% 
Profuse  of  charms,  and  attic  elegance ; 
Nor  fails  he  to  relate,  io  jocund  mood. 
How  liberally  the  masters  of  the  scene 
Enlarge  his  cu'-rent,  and  direct  his  course 
With  winding  grace — and  how  his  crystal  wave 
Reflects  th'  inverted  spires  and  pillarM  domes— 
And  how  the  frisking  deer  pla}*  on  his  sides, 
Pict'ring  their  bnuu-hed  heads,,  with  wanton  spoil, 
In  his  clear  face.     PleasM  with  the  vaunting  tale. 
Nor  jealous  of  his  fame,  Avon  receives 
The  prattling  strea^i,  and,  towards  thy  nobler  flood, 
Sabrina  fair,  pursues  his  lengthening  way. 

Hail,  beauteous  Avon,  hail !  on  whose  fiur  banks 
The  smiling  daisies,  and  their  sister  tribes, 
Violets,  and  cuckoo-buds,  and  lady-smocks, 
A  brighter  dye  disclose,  and  proudly  tell 
That  Shakspeare,  as  he  stray'd  these  meads  along. 
Their  simple  charms  admir'd,  and  in  his  verse 
Preserv'd.  in  never-fading  bloom  to  live; 


The  secret  springs  and  nice  dependencies, 
And  to  thy  mimic  scenes,  by  fancy  wrought 
To  such  a  wondrous  shape,  th'  impassioned  breast 
In  floods  of  grief  or  peals  of  laughter  bow'd. 
Obedient  to  the  wonder-working  strain, 
Like  tbetunM  string  responsive  to  the  touch. 
Or  to  the  wizard's  charm,  the  passive  storm. 
Humour  and  wit,  the  tragic  pomp,  or  phrase 
Familiar,  flowed  spontaneous  from  thy  tongue. 
As  flowers  from  Nature's  lap.— Thy  potent  spells 
From  their  bright  seats  aerial  sprites  detainM, 
Or  from  their  unseen  haunts,  and  slumbVing  shades^ 
Awak'd  the  fairy  tribes,  with  jocund  step 
The  ciroled  green'  and  leafy  hall  to  tread  : 
While,  from  his  dripping  caves,  old  Avon  sent 
His  willing  Naiads  to  their  harmless  rout  • 

Alas  1  how  languid  is  the  laboured  song. 
The  slow  result  of  rules  and  torturM  sense, 
Compar'd  with  thine !  thy  animated  thought. 
And  glowing  phrase  !  which  art  in  vain  essays, 
And  schools  can  never  teach.    Yet,  though  deny'd 
Thy  pow'rs,  by  situation  more  allied, 
I  court  the  genius  of  thy  sportive  Muse 
On  Avon's  bank,  her  sacred  haunts  explore. 
And  hear  in  ev'ry  breeze  her  charming  notes. 

Beyond  these  flowVy  meads,  with  classic  streams 
Enrich'd,  two  sister  rills  their  currents  join. 
And  Ikenild  displays  his  Roman  pride. 
There  Alcester^^  her  ancient  honour  boasts. 
But  fairer  fame,  and  far  more  happy  lot 
She  boasts,  O  Ragley  ^4 !  in  thy  courtly  train 
Of  Hertford's  splendid  line!  Lo !  from  these  shades. 
£v'n  now  his  sov'reign,  studious  of  her  weal. 
Calls  him  to  bear. his  delegated  rule 
To  Britain's  sister  isle.     Hibernia's  soi^i 
Applaud  the  choice,  and  hail  him  to  their  shore 
With  cordial  gratulation.     Him,  well-pleas'd 
With  more  than  filial  rev'rence  to  obey, 
Beauchamp  attends.     What  son,  but  would  rejoice 
The  deeds  of  such  a  father  to  record  \ 
What  father,  but  were  blest  in  such  a  son  ! 
Nor  may  the  Muse  omit  with  Conway^s  name '' 
To  grace  her  song.    O !  might  it  worthy  Bow 
Of  those  her  theme  involves!    The  cider  land. 
In  Geprgic  strains  by  her,  own  Philips  sung. 
Should  boast  no  brighter  fame,  though  proudly 

grac'd 
With  loftitet-titled  names— The  Cecil  line. 
Or  Beaufort's,  or,  O  Chandos' !  thine,  or  his 
(n  Anna's  councils  high,  her  fiav'rite  peer, 
Harley  !  by  me  still  honoured  in  his  race. 

See,  how  the  pillar'd  isles  and  S'ately  dome 
Brighten  the  woodland  shade !  while  scattered  bins, 
I  Airy  and  light,  in  many  a  conic  form. 


And  thou,  whose  birth  these  walls  imrivalM  boast,    A  theatre  compose,  grotesque  and  wild. 


That  mock'st  the  rules  of  the  proud  Stagyrite, 
And  learning's  tedious  toil,  hail,  mighty  bard ! 
Thou  great  magic  an,  hail !  lliy  piercing  thought 
Unaided  saw  each  movement  of  the  mind. 
As  skilful  artists  view  the  small  machhie, 

'7  Charlecote,  the  seat  of  George  Lucy,  esq. 

*'  This  bridge  was  built  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VU.  at  the  sole  cost  and  charge  of  sir  Hugh 
Clopton,  knt.  lord  mayor  of  the  city  oif  London,  and 
a  native  of  this  place. 

*9  The  seat  of  James  West,  esq. 

^  The  seat  of  the  hon.  George  Shirley,  esq. 

»  The  seat  of  sir  Henry  Partner,  bart 

^  The  seat  of  Joseph  Townsend,  esq. 


And,  with  their  shaggy  sides,  contract  the  vale 
Winding,  in  straiten'd  circuit,  round  their  base. 
Beneath  their  waving  umbrage  Flora  spreads 
Her  spotted  couch,  primrose,  and  hyacinth 
Profuse,  with  ev'ry  simpler  bud  that  blows 
On  hill  or  dale.    Such  too  thy  flow'iy  pride. 


^  So  called  from  its  situation  on  the  river  Ale- 
nus,  or  Alne,  and  from  its  being  a  Roman  station 
on  the  Ikcnild-street. 

H  ,A  seat  of  the  right  hon  the  earl  of  Hertford. 

*5  TTie  right  hon.  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  esq. 
one  of  his  m^esty*s  princpal  secretaries  of  state, 
and  brother  to  the  right  hon.  the  earl  of  ilertiard. 
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O  HeiPd^l  by  tliy  ■iMter't  IiVral  hand 
Adrattc'd  to  rml  fame  !  Such  UmhcTsUde  ^  ! 
Ib  the  nreet  labour  joinM,  with  culture  fair, 
itadsplendid  arts,  from  Ardea*8  woodland  shades  '* 
The  pots' uous  damps  and  savage  gloom  to  chase- 

What  happy  lot  attends  your  calm  retreats, 
By  no  scant  bound  *ry,  nor  obstnicriog  fence, 
Immur'd  or  cirRumscrib*d  ;  but  spread  at  large 
Id  open  day :  save  what  to  cool  recess 
Is  destined  Toluntary,  not  constrain'd 
By  «ad  necessity,  and  casual  state 
Of  sickly  peace  J  Such  as  the  aoated  hall, 
With  close  ctrcrnnfenMnce  of  watry  guard, 
And  pensile  bridge  proclaim !  or,  rear*d  aloft. 
And  inaccessible  the  massy  tow'n. 
And  narrow  circuit  of  embattled  walls, 
Rais'd  on  the  mountain  precipice  I  Such  thine 
O  Beandesert  ^ !  old  Montfbrt's  tofty  seat '. 
Haunt  of  my  youthful  steps !  where  T  was  wont 
To  range,  chanting  my  rude  notes  to  the  wind, 
While  Somervile  disdainM  not  to  regard 
With  candid  ear,  and  regulate  the  strain. 
Such  was  the  genius  of  the  Gothic  age. 
And  Norman  policy !  Such  the  retreats 
Of  Britain's  ancient  nobles!  less  intent 
On  rural  beauty,  and  sweet  patronage 
Of  gentle  arts,  than  studious  to  restrain, 
With  servile  awe,  baiharian  multitudes ; 
Or,  with  oonfed'rate  force,  the  regal  pow'r 
Gbntrol.    Hence  proudly  they  their  vassal  troops 
Assenibling,  now  the  fate  of  empiro  plann'd  : 
Now  o'er  defenceless  tribes,  with  wanton  rage, 
Tyranmc  rul'd^  and  in  thar  castled  halls 
Secure,  with  wild  excess  their  revels  kept, 
MThile  many  a  sturdy  youth,  or  beauteous  maid. 
Sole  solace  of  their  parents'  drooping  age ! 
Bewail'd  their  wretched  fate,  by  force  compdl'd 
To  these  abborr*d  abodes !  Hence  fluent  warsi**, 
In  ancient  umals  fiim'd !     Hence  haply  fdgn'd 
Th'  enchanted  castle,  antHts  cursed  train 
Of  giants,  spectres,  and  magicians  dire  ! 
Henoe  gen*n>tts  minds,  with  indignation  fir*d. 
And  threatening  fierce  revenge,  were  character'd 
By  gallant  knights  on  bold  achievements  bent, 
Subduing  moDSters^  and  dissolving  spells. 

Thus,  from  the  rural  Itodatape,  learn  to  know 
The  various  characters  of  time  and  place. 
To  hall,  from  open  scenes,  and  cultur'd  fields, 
Fair  Liberty,  and  Freedom's  generous  reign, 
With  gnardian  laws,  and  polish'd  arts  adom'd. 
While  the  portcullis  huge,  or  moated  fence. 
The  sad  reverse  of  savage  times  betray— 
Biatmst,  barbarity,  and  Gothic  rule. 

Wonld  ye,  with  fisultless  judgment,  learn  to  plan 
The  rural  seat  ?    To  copy,  as  ye  rove. 
The  wdl-fbrm*d  picture,  and  correct  design  } 
Fliat  iban  the  fiJse  extremes  of  high  and  low. 
With  watry  vapoun  this  your  fretted  walls 
Will  soon  deface;  and  that,  with  rough  assault. 
And  fineqnent  tempests  shake  your  tott'ring  roof. 
Me  most  the  gentle  eminence  delights 
Of  healthy  duunpaign,  to  the  sunny  south 

'*  The  seat  of  the  right  hon.  the  eari  of  Ply- 1 
nooth. 
^  The  seat  of  the  right  hon.  lord  Archer. 
^  The  forest,  or  woodland  part  of  Warwickshire. 
^  So  called  from  its  pleasant  mral  situatioii. 
*"  CkUed  the  barons'  wan. 


Pair-op*Ding,  and  with  woods,  and  ctreling  hills. 
Nor  too  remote,  nor,  with  too  close  embrace, 
Stopping  the  buxom  arr,  behind  encIosM. 
But  if  your  lot  hath  fall'n  in  fields  Irss  fair. 
Consult  their  genius,  and,  with  due  regard 
To  Nature's  clear  directions,  shape  vour  plan. 
The  site  too  lofty  shelter,  and  the  low 
With  sunny  lawns,  and  open  areas  cheer. 
The  marish  drain,  and  with  capacious  urns. 
And  well-conducted  streams,  refresh  the  6ry» 
So  shall  your  lawns  with  healthful  verdure  smile. 
While  others,  sick*ning  at  the  sultrv  blaze, 
A  russet  wild  display,  or  the  rank  blade. 
And  matted  tufts  the  careless  owner  shame. 
Seek  not,  with  fhiitless  cost,  the  level  plain 
To  raise  aloft,  nor  sink  the  rising  hill. 
Each  has  its  charms  though  diiTrent,  each  in  kind 
Improve,  not  alter.    Art  with  art  conceal. 

^st  no  straight  terrac*d  lines  your  slopes  deform  ; 
o  barbarous  walls  restrain  the  boumled  sight; 
But  to  the  distant  fields  the  closer  scene 
Connect.    The  spacious  lawn  with  scatter'd  trees 
Irregular,  in  beauteous  negligence. 
Clothe  bountiful.     Your  unimpnson*d  eye, 
With  pleasing  freedom,  through  the  lofty  maze 
Shall  rove,  and  find  no  dull  satiety. 
The  sportive  stream  with  stifFenM  line  avoid 
To  torture,  nor  prefer  the  long  canal, 
Or  labour'd  fount,  to  Nature's  easy  flow. 
Your  winding  paths,  now  to  the  sunny  gleam  ^< 
Directed,  now  with  high  embow'ring  trees 
Or  fragrant  shrubs  conceard,  with  ftequent  seat 
And  rural  structure  deck,    'fheir  pleasing  form 
To  fancy's  eye  suggests  inhabitants 
Of  more  than  mortal  make,  snd  their  cool  shade. 
And  friendly  shelter  to  refreshment  sweet. 
And  wholesome  meditation  shall  invite. 

To  ev*ry  structure  give  its  proper  site. 
Nor,  on  the  dreary  heath,  the  gay  alcove. 
Nor  the  lone  hermit's  cell,  or  mournful  urn. 
Build  on  the  sprightly  lawn.    The  grassy  slope 
And  sheltered  border  fbr  the  cool  arcade 
Or  Tuscan  porch  reserve.    To  the  chaste  dome. 
And  fair  rotunda,  give  the  swelling  mount 
Of  fireshest  green.'    If  to  the  Gothic  scene 
Your  taste  incline,  in  the  welUwater*d  vale. 
With  lofty  pines  emSrown'd,  the  mimic  fane. 
And  mould'ring  abbey's  fretted  windows,  place. 
The  craggy  rock,  or  precipicious  hill. 
Shall  well  become  the  castle's  massy  walls. 
In  royal  villas  the  Palladian  arch. 
And  Grecian  portico,  with  dignity. 
Their  pride  display:  ill  suits  their  lofty  rank 
The  simpler  scene.    If  chance  historic  deeds 
Your  fields  distinguish,  count  them  doubly  fair, 
And  studious  aid,  with  monumental  stone 
And  faithful  comment,  fancy's  fond  review. 

Now  other  hills,  with  other  wonders  sior*d. 
Invite  the  search.     In  vain  f  unless  the  Muse 
The  landscape  order.    Nor  will  she  decline 
The  pleasing  task.     For  not  to  her  't  is  hftrd 
To  soar  above  the  mountain's  airy  height. 
With  tow 'ring  pinions,  or,  with  gentler  wing, 
T'  explore  the  cool  recesses  of  the  vale. 
Her  piercing  eye  extends  beyond  the  reath 
Of  optic  tube,  levelFd  by  midnight  sage. 
At  the  Moon's  disk,  or  other  distant  Sun, 

^'  Hiec  amat  obscunim,  volet  h«c  sub  luce  videri* 
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And  planefairy  worlds  beyond  the  orb 
Of  Saturn.    Nor  can  intervening  rocks 
Impede  her  search.    Alike  the  sylvan  gloom. 
Or  Earth*s  profonndest  caverns,  she  pervades, 
And,  to  her  fav'rite  sons,  makes  visible 
All  .that  may  grace  or  dignify  the  song, 
Howe'er  enveloped  from  their  mortal  ken. 

So  Uriel)  winged  regent  of  the  San  ! 
Upon  its  evening  heam  to  Paradise  N 
Came  gliding  dowb ;  so,  on  its  sloping  ray, 
T6  his  bright  charge  retum'd.  So  th*  kem^tUy  guest 
From  Adam's  eyes  the  carnal  film  removed, 
On  £den*8  hill,  and  purged  his  visual  nerve 
To  see  things  yet  unfbrm*d,  and  fiitnre  deeds. 

Lo  !  where  the  snuthem  hill,  with  winding  course, 
Bends  toward  the  west,  and  from  his  airy  seat 
Vidws  four  fair  provinces  in  union  join'd ; 
Beneath  his  feet,  conspicuous  raisM,  and  rude, 
A  massy  pillar  renn  its  shapeless  head.  ^ 

Others  in  stature  less,  an  area  smooth 
Enclose,  like  that  on  Sa rum's  ancient  plain  J*. 
And  some  of  middle  rank  apart  are  seen : 
Distinguished  those  !  by  courtly  character 
Of  knights,  while  that  the  regal  title  bears  3i. 
What  now  the  circle  drear,  and  st'flfenM  mass 
Compose,  like  us,  were  animated  forms. 
With  vital  warmth,  and  sense,  and  thought  endued ; 
A  band  of  warriors  brave !     Effect  accun'd 
Of  necromantic  art,  and  spells  impure. 

So  vulgar  fame.    But  clerks,  in  antique  lore 
Profoundly  skill'd,  far  other  story  tell : 
And,  in  its  mystic  form,  temple,  or  court 
Espy,  to  fisbled  gods,  or  throned  kings 
Devote ;  or  fabric  monumental,  raised 
By  Saxon  hands,  or  by  that  Danish  chief 
Bollo'4  I  the  builder  in  the  name  imply 'd. 

Yet  to  the  west  the  pleasing  search  pursue. 
Where  from  the  vale,  Brails  lifts  his  scarry  sides. 
And  Hlmington,  and  Campden*s  hoary  hills 
(By  Lyttelton's  sweet  plaint,  and  thy  abode 
His  matchless  Lucia !  to  the  Muse  endear'd) 
Impress  new  grandeur  on  the  spreading  scene. 
With  champaign  fields,  broad  plain,  and  covert  vale 
Diversified :  by  Ceres,  some  adom'd 
With  rich  luxuriance  of  golden  grain. 
And  some  in  Flora's  liv'ry  gaily  dight, 
And  some  with  sylvan  honours  graceful  crown*d. 
Witnen  the  forest  glades,  with  stately  pride. 
Surrounding  Sheldon's  venerable  dome^^ ! 
Witness  the  sloping  lawns  of  Idltcot^ ! 
And  Honington's  irrignous  meads  1    Some  wind 
Ideand'ring  round  the  hills  disjoined,  remote. 
Giving  full  licence  to  their  sportive  range; 
While  distant,  but  distinct,  bis  Alpine  ridge 
Malvern  erects  o'er  Esham's  vale  sublime. 
And  boldly  terminates  the  finish*d  scene. 

Still  are  the  praises  of  the  Red-Horse  Vale 
Unsung ;  as  oft  it  happens  to  the  mind 
Intent  on  distant  themes,  while  what 's  more  near, 
And,  nearer,  more  important,  'scapes  its  note. 

From  yonder  lar-known  hill,  where  the  thin  turf 
But  ill  conceals  the  ruddy  glebe,  a  form 
On  the  bar^  soil  portray'^  like  that  fism'd  steed. 


33  Stooe-heoge. 

33  Calfed  the  king's  stone,  or  kooing  stone. 

34  CaHed  RoH^rich  stones. 

3s  Weston,  the  seat  of  William  Sheldon,  esq. 
'  30  The  seat  of  tb^  late  baroo  Legge,  now  belong- 
ing to  Robert  Ladbroke,  esq. 


Which,  in  its  womb,  the  ikte  of  Troy  condeaPd, 
O*erlo(^s  the  vale.— Ye  swains,  that  wish  to  learn. 
Whence  rose  the  strange  phenomenon,  attend ! 

Britannia's  sons,  though  now  for  arts  renown'dy 
A  race  of  ancestors  untaught,  and  mde. 
Acknowledge  ;  like  those  naked  Indian  tribes. 
Which  fifst  Columbus  in  the  Atlantic  isles 
With  wonder  saw.    Alike  their  eariy'fate, 
To  yield  to  conquering  arms  \     Imperial  Rome 
Was  then  to  them  what  Britain  is  to  these, 
And  through  the  subject  land  her  trophies  rearM. 

But  haughty  Rome,  her  ancient  manners  flown, 
Stoop'd  to  barbaric  rage.    0*er  her  proud  walls 
The  Goths  prevail,  which  erst  the  Punic  bands 
Assaird  in  vain,  though  Canme's  bloody  field 
Tbeir  valour  own'd,  and  Hannibal  their  gnidet 
Such  is  the  fate  which  mightiest  empires  prove^ 
Unless  the  virtues  of  the  son  preserve 
What  his  forefather's  ruder  courage  won  ! 

No  Cato  now  37  the  listening  senate  warm*d 
To  love  of  virtuous  deeds,  and  public  weal. 
No  Seipios  led  her  hardy  sons  to  war, 
With  sense  of  glory  fir'd.    Through  all  her  realms 
Or  hostile  arms  invade,  or  factions  shake 
Her  tott'ring  state.    From  her  proud  capitol 
Her  tutelary  gods  retire,  and  Rome, 
Imperial  Rome,  once  mistress  of  the  world/ 
A  victim  falls,  so  righteous  Heav*n  ordains. 
To  pride  and  luxury's  all-conq'r'ng  charms. 

Meantime  her  ancient  foes,  erewhile  restrain'd 
By  Roman  arms,  from  Caledonia's  hilb 

i'  Rush  like  a  torrent,  with  resistless  force. 
O'er  Britain's  fenceless  bounds,  and  through  her 
Pdur  the  fiill  tide  of  desolating  war.  [fields 

^ins,  thrice  consul !  now  an  empty  name, 
In  vain  her  sons  invoke.     In  vain  they  seek 
Relief  in  servitude.    Ev'n  servitude 
Its  miserable  comforts  now  denies. 
From  shore  to  shore  they  fly.    The  briny  flood, 
A  guardian  once,  their  fllhther  flight  restrains. 
Some  court  the  boist'rous  deep,  a  milder  foe. 
Some  gain  the  distant  shores,  and  fondly  hope 
Iif  each  to  find  a  more  indulgent  home. 
The  rest,  protracting  still  a  wretched  life. 
From  Belgia's  coast  in  wild  despair  invite 
Its  new  inhabitants, «  Saxon  race ! 
On  enteiprise  and  martial  conquest  bent; 
With  joy  the  Saxons  to  their  aid  repair. 
And  soon  revenge  them  on  their  noitheni  fbes. 
Revenge  too  dearly  twught !  These  oourted  guests 
Give  them  short  space  for  joy.     A  hostile  \oA 
On  tbeir  fair  fields  they  cast,  (for  fieeble  hands 
Alas !  too  foir)  and  seize  them  for  their  own. 
And  now  again  the  conquer'd  isle  assumes 
Another  form ;  on  ev'ry  plain  and  hill 
New  marks  exhibiting  of  servile  state. 
The  massy  stone  with  figures  quaint  inscrib'd-— 
Or  dyke  by  Woden  >*,  or  the  Mercian  king>». 


37  Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibui 
Infbcit  aquor  sanguine  Punico^ 
Pyrrhumque,  et  ingentem  cecidit 
Antilochum,  Hannibalemque  dirum.        Hor... 

^  Wansdyke,  or  Wodensdyke,  a  boundary  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  Wiltshire. 

39  Oflii,  from  whom  the  boundary  between  the 
kingdom  of  the  Merciaiis  and  the  Britons  m  Wnlei 
took  its  name.  ^. 
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Vast  boundary  madt    or  thino,  O  Aibbury  «**  1 
Aad  Tyaoe't^'  woodroitf  theme,  the  martiml  hone, 
CeiT'd  OQ  the  yietding  turf,  armorial  sign 
Of UeofiittSaxoo  chief!  of  Brannwick  ooiTy 
And  with  the  British  lion  joio'd,  the  bird 
Of  RomesSQvpassing.    Studious  to  presenre 
The  foY'rite  form,  the  traach'rous  conqueron 
Their  vassal  tribes  compel,  with  festire  jrites. 
Its  fading  figure  yearly  to  reaev. 
And  to  the  neighboring  vale  impart  its  name^*. 


EDGE-HILL. 
BOOK  II.    NOON. 


ARGUS^EIIT. 

Noon.  The  mid^ecene  from  the  castle  on  Ratley- 
hilL  More  particular  accounts  of  the  neveral 
parts  of  this  scene,  and  of  whatever  is  most  ra- 
markablein.it  Warwick.  Its  antiquity.  His- 
toriod  account  of  the  earls  of  Warwick.  Story 
t4  Guy.  Guy's  Clifie.  Kenelworth.  Its  castle. 
History  of  it.  Bakal.  Wroxal.  Coventry.  Its 
environs.  Manu&ctures.  Story  of  Qodiva.  Per- 
oration* 


Tbe  Sun,  whose  eastern  ray  bad  scarcely  gilt 
The  mountain's  brow  while  up  the  steep  ascent 
With  early  step  we  climbed,  now  wide  displays 
His  radiant  orb,  and  half  his  daily  stage 
Hath  neariy  measured.     From  th*  iUumin'd  vale 
The  soaring  mists  are  drained,  and,  o'er  the  hill. 
No  more  breathes  grateful  the  cool,  balmy  air, 
Cheering  our  search,  and  urging  on  our  steps 
DelightftiL    See,  the  languid  herds  forsake 
The  burning  mead,  and  creep  beneath  the  shade 
Of  spreading  tree,  or  sheltering  hedge-row  tall: 
Or,  in  the  mantUing  pool,  rude  reservoir 
Of  wintry  rains,  and  the  slow,  thrifty  spring  I 
Cool  their  parch'd  limbs,  and  lave  their  panting  sidei. 

Let  us  too  seek  the  shade.    Yon  airy  dome^ 
Beneath  whose  lofty  battlements  we  found 
A  covert  pasnge  to  these  sultry  realms. 
Invites  our  drooping  strength,  and  well  befriends 
The  pleasing  comment  on  fair  Nature's  book, 
In  somptnous  V9lume,  open*d  to  our  view. 

Ye  sportive  nymphs !  that  o^er  the  rural  scene 
Preside,  you  chief!  that  haunt  the  flow'ry  banks 
Of  Avon,  where,  with  more  migestic  wave, 
Warwick's  illustrious  lord,  through  tbe  gay  meads 
His  dancing  current  guides,  or  round  the  jawn 
Directs  th'  embroidered  verge  of  various  dyes, 
O !  teach  me  all  its  graces  to  unfold. 
And  with  your  praise  join  his  attendant  fome. 

T  is  well !    Here  sheltered  from  tbe  scorching 
At  large  we  view  the  subject  vale  sublime^    [heat. 
And  unimpeded.    Hence  its  limits  trace 
Stretching,  in  wanton  bound 'ry,  from  the  foot 
Of  this  green  mountain,  far  as  haman  k^ 

40  AsblHiry,in  Berkshire,  near  which  is  the  figure 
of  a  horse  .cut  00  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  whitish  earth, 
which  gives  name  to  tbe  neighhooring  valley. 

4<  The  i^re  of  the  red  horsCt  bere  described,  is 
in  tbe  pari£  of  Tysoei 

4>  Called,  iram  this  fii^re,  tbe  Vale  of  Red- 
Hone. 


Can  reach,  a  theatre  immense!  adom*d 

With  ornaments  of  sweet  variety. 

By  Nature's  pencil  drawn — tbe  level  meads^ 

A  verdant  floor !  with  brightest  gems  inlaid. 

And  richly  painted  ^ow'rs — the  tillag'd  plain, 

Wide  waving  to  the  Sun  a  rival  blaze 

Of  gold,  best  source  of  wealth !— the  prouder  hiU^ 

With  outline  fair,  in  naked  pomp  displayed. 

Hound,  augular»  oblong ;  and  others  crown'd 

With  graceful  fbliage.    Over  all  her  born 

Fair  Plenty  poun,  and  cultivation  spreads, 

Her  beight'ning  lustre.    See,  beneath  her  touch. 

The  smiling  bvvestsrise,  with  bending  line 

And  wavy  ridge,  along  tbe  dappled  gM>e 

Stretching  their  lengthen'd  beds.  Her  careful  hand 

Piles  up  the  yellow  grain,  or  rustling  hay 

Adust  for  wintry  store— the  long-ridig'd  mow. 

Or  shapely  pyramid,  with  conic  roof. 

Dressing  the  landscape.    She  the  thick-wove  fence 

Nurses,  and  adds,  with  care,  the  hedgerow  elm. 

Around  her  farms  and  villages  she  plans 

The  rural  garden,  yielding  wholesome  fqod 

Of  simple  viands,  and  the  fragrant  herb 

Medicinal.    Tbe  well-rang'd  orchard  now 

She  orders,  or  the  sbeit'rii^  clump,  or  tuft 

Of  hardy  trees,  the  wintry  storms  to  curb. 

Or  guaM  the  sweet  retreat  of  village  swain» 

With  health  and  plenty  crown'd.    Fair  Sdepce  next. 

Her  offspring  1  adds  towns,  cities,  vaulted  domes. 

And  splendid  palaces,  and  chases  leige, 

With  lake,  and  planted  grove.  Hence  Warwick,  fair 

With  rising  buildings,  Coventry's  tall  spires, 

And  KenelwoKh  1  thy  stately  castle  rose. 

Which  still,  in  ruin,  charms  th'  astonish'd  sight. 

To  crown  the  bcaiuteoos  scene,  the  curtain'd  sky. 

Its  canopy  divine  of  azure  tiirt. 

Spreads  heav'nly  foir,  and  softens  ev'ry  charm. 

Now  yet  again,  with  accurate  survey. 
The  level  plain,  hills  rising  various,  woods. 
And  meadows  green,  the  simple  cot,  and  towns, 
NursYies  of  arts  and  commerce  1    Warwick,  (air 
With  rising  buildings,  Coventry's  tall  spires. 
Magnificent  in  ruin  Kenelworth  I 
And  still  more  distant  scenes,  with  legends  strange. 
And  smoky  arts,  taught  in  the  dusky  schools 
Of  Tubal's  sons,  attentive  let  os  scan. 
And  all  their  charms  and  mysteries  explore. 

First  view,  but  cautious,  the  vast  precipice  | 
Lest,  startled  at  the  giddy  height,  thy  sense 
Swinuning  forsake  thee,  and  thy  trembling  limbs, 
Unnerv'd,  and  foult'ring,  threaten  dangerous  lapse. 
Along  th'  indented  bank,  the  fioresi  tribes, 
The  thin-lea  v'd  ash,  dark  oak,  and  glossy  beech. 
Of  polish 'd  rind,  their  branching  boughs  extend. 
With  blended  tints  and  amicable  strife. 
Forming  a  cheoker'd  shade.    Below,  the  lawai^ 
With  spacious  sweep  and  wild  declirity. 
To  yellow  plains  their  sloping  verdure  join,  [herds 

lliere,  white  with  flocks^  and  in  her  num'nms 
Exulting,  Chadsunfft  pastures ',  large  and  fair. 
Salute  the  sight,  and  witness  to  the  fome 
Of  Litchfield's  mitred  saint '.    Tbe  forzy  heaths 
Succeed ;  close  refuge  of  the  timorous  hare. 
Or  prowling  fox,  but  refiige  insecure ! 
Prom  their  dark  covert  oft  the  hunter-train 
Rouse  them  unwilling,  and  o'er  hill  and  da|e^ 
With  wild  tnmultuous  joy,  their  steps  pursue. 

I  The  seat  of  James  Newiam  Craggs,  csq^ 
>  St  Chadd.  .     , 
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Just  vengeance  on  the  midnight  thief!  and  life 
With  life  atonM  !  Bat  that  poor,  trembling  wretch  \ 
*'  Who  doubts  if  now  she  live  V  whathath  the  done; 
Guiltless  of  blood,  and  impotent  of  wrong  ? 
How  num'rous,  how  insatiate  yet  her  foa  !   ; 
Ev^n  in  these  thickets,  where  she  vainly  sought 
A  safe  retreat  from  roan's  unfeeling  race. 
The  busy  hound,  to  blood  and  slaughter  train*d, 
Snui&  her  sweet  vapour,  and,  to  murth'rous  rage 
By  mad'ning  sounds  impel  Td,  in  her  close  seat 
With  fury  tears  her,  and  her  corse  devounr: 
Or  scares  her  o'er  the  fields,  and,  by  the  scent, 
With  keen  desire  of  reeking  gore  iuflam'd. 
Loud  bellowing  tortures  her  with  deathful  cries. 
Nor  more  secure  her  path !    Man  even  there. 
Watching,  with  foul  intent,  her  secret  haunts, 
Plants  instruments  of  death,  and  round  her  neck 
The  fatal  snare  entwines.    Thus  innocence, 
In  human  things,  by  wily  fraud  ensnared, 
Oft  helpless  falls,  while  the  bold  plundVer  'scapes. 
Next  the  wide  champaign,  and  the  cheerful  downs 
Claim  notice;  chiefly  thine,  O  Chesterton^  1 
Pre-eminent.    Nor  'scape  the  roving  eye 
Thy  solemn  wood,  and  Roman  vestiges. 
Encampment  green,  or  military  road ! 
Amusive  to  the  grave  hifrtoricmmd. 
Thee  Tacbbroke4  joins  with  venerable  shade. 
Nor  distant  far/  in  Saxon  annals  fam'd,. 
The  rural  court  of  Ofia^,  Mercian  king  \ 
Where,  severed  from  its  trunk,  low  lies  the  head 
Of  brave  Fermundn»,  slain  by  coward  hands. 
As  on  the  turf  supine  in  sleep  he  lay, 
Nor  wist  it  sleep  from  which  to  wake  no  more ! 

Now  Warwick  claims  the  song ;  supremely  fair 
In  this  fair  realm ;  conspicnous  rais'd  to  view 
On  the  firm  rock,  a  beauteous  eminence 
For  health  and  pleasure  fbrm'd.    Full  to  the  south 
A  stately  range  of  high  embattled  walls 
And  lofty  tow'rs,  and  precipice  vast. 
Its  guardian  worth  anid  ancient  pomp  confess*. 
The  northern  hills?,  where  Superstition Umg 
Her  gloomy  rites  maintain'd,  a  tranquil  scene 
Of  gentler  arts,  and  pleasures  more  refin'd, 
Displays.    Lawns,  parks,  and  meadows  fair, 
Ami  groves  around  their  mingled  graces  join. 
And  Avon  pours  bis  tributary  stream. 

On  thee  contending  kmgs  their  bounty  pour'd*. 
And  cnll'd  the  favoured  city  by  their  names. 
Thy  worth  the  Romans  publish 'd  9,  when  to  thee 
Their  legions  they  consign'd.    Thee,  Ethelflede  >•, 
Thy  guardian  fiur !  with  royal  grace  rettor'd. 
When  Pagan  foes  had  rac'd  thy  goodly  streets. 
A  monarch's  care,  those  walls  to  learning  rais'd  ", 

9. A  seat  of  the  right  hon.  lord  Willougbby  de 
Broke,  so  called  from  its  being  a  Roman  station  on 
the  Foss-Way. 

4  A  seat  of  sir  Walter  Bagot,  bart. 

s  Offchurcb,  the  seat  of  Whitwick  Knightley, 
esq. 

»  The  castle. 

7  The  priory,  now  the  seat  of  Henry  Wise,  esq. 

•  Called  Caef-Leon,  from  Gnth-Leon,  also  Oser- 
Gwayr,  or  Ouaric,  from  Owar,  two  British  king& 
Its  present  name  is  said  to  be  taken  from  Warre- 
mund,  a  Saxon. 

9  (t  was  the  Pnesidium  of  the  Romans. 

>o  She  rebuilt  it  when  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Danes. 

"  The  free-sdiool. 


POEBf& 

These  an  asylmn  to  declMbg  Agii^ 
A  Leicester's  lov%  proclatra.    Iknr  pais  nnsong 
The  train  of  gallant  chiefii,  by  thy  lov'd  name 
Distinguish*d,  and  by  deeds  of  high  renown 
Gracing  the  lofty  tiue.     Artbgal  ■>  fint. 
And  brave  Mor^'idus,  fam'd  in  Druid  long, 
And  British  annals.    Fair  Felicia's ^re, 
Roband !  and  with  her  join'd  in  wedded  love. 
Immortal  Guy  !  wbanear  Wintonic's  walls 
With  that  gigantic braggard  Colebrand  bight! 
For  a  long  summer^s  day  sole  fight  maintain'd. 
But  huge  gigantic  size,  and  braggart  oaths, 
And  sword,  or  massy  dub,  dismay 'd  thee  not. 
Thy  skill  the  stroke  eluded,  or  thy  shield 
Harmless  receiv'd,  while  on  his  batter'd  side^ 
Fell  thick  thy  galling  blows,  till  from  his  bands 
Down  dropp'd  the  ponderous  weapoi^  and  himself 
Prostrate,  to  thy  keen  blade  his  grizly  head 
Reluctant  yielded.    LamentatioDi  toud» 
And  shouts  victorious,  in  strange  concert  join*d. 
Proclaim  the  chaitipion's  ftUL    Thee  Athelstan 
His  great  deliverer  owns,  and  meditates 
With  honours  fair,  and  i^ive  pomp  to  crown. 
But  other  meed  thy  thoughtful  mind  employ'd, 
Intent  in  heav*nly  solitnde  to  spend 
The  precious  eve  of  life.    Yet  shall  the  Muse 
Thy  deed  record,  and  on  her  patriot  list 
Enrol  thy  name,  though  many  a  Saxon  chief 
She  leaves  unsung.    A  Norman  race  succeeds. 
To  thee,  fair  town  '4 1  by  charitable  deeds 
And  pious  gifts  endear'd.    The  Beaucbamps  too 
Thou  claim'st,  for  arms  and  courtly  manners  funM ! 
Him  chief  ^S  whom  three  imperial  Henrys  crown'd 
With  envied  honours.    Mirror  fsir  was  hft 
Of  valour,  and  of  knightly  feats,  achiev*d 
In  tilt  and  tournament    Thee  Nevil  ■*  -boasts 
For  bold  exploits  renown*d,  with  civil  strife 
When    Britain's  bleeding    realm    her  weakness 
And  half  her  nobles  in  the  contest  slain   [monni'd. 
Of  Yoric  and  Lancaster.    He,  sworn  to  both, 
Ab  interest  tempted^  or  resentment  fir*d, 
To  Henry  now,  and  now  to  Edward  join'd 
His  powerful  aid ;  now  both  tb  empire  rais'd. 
Now  from  their  summit  pluok*d,  till  in  Che  strife 
By  Fidward'r  conquering  arms  at  length  he  fell. 
Thou,  Clarence  <7,  next,  and  next  thy  hapless  son, 
The  last  Plantagenet*^  awhile  appears 
To  dignify  the  list;  both  sacrificed 
To  barb'rous  policy  I  Proud  Ikuiley'9  now 

"  The  bospiUl. 

*^  The  first  eart  of  Warwick,  and  one  of  the 
knights  of  king  Arthur's  round  table. 

>4  Henry  de  Novo  Borgo,  the  first  Norman  earl, 
(bunded  the  priory  at  Warwick,  and  Roger,  his  son, 
built  and  endowed  the  church  of  St  Mary. 

''  Richard  eari  of  Warwick,  in  the  reigns  of  king 
Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI.  was  governor  of  Calais,  and 
lieutenant-general  of  France.  Uelbnndedthelady't 
chapel,  snd  lies  interred  there,  under  a  very  mag- 
nificent monument 

>«  Cblled  Make-king.  He  was  ttled  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bamet 

>7  He  married  the  eari  of  Warwick's  daughter, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother,  Edward  IV. 

■^  Bel^ded  in  the  Tower,  by  Henry  VIL  under 
a  pretence  of  ikvouring  the  escape  of  Peter  War- 
beck. 

'9  Made  earl  of  Warwiofc  by  Edward  VI.  and 
afterwards  duke  of  Northmnbeiiaiid. 
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Prom  Ed««T<d'c  hftml  the  bright  diBtiiictkn  bore, 
But  800O  to  Bfiuy  paid  bis  forfeit  head. 
And  in  bis  fate  a  wretched  race  involT*d : 
Thee  ohief,  tbte  wept  by  er'ry  gentle  Mase, 
Fair  Jaae  ^ !  aotiinely  doom'd  to  bloody  death, 
For  treaaoo  not  thy  own.    To  Rich's  >'  line 
Was  then  transfeit^d  tb'  illastrioas  name,  to  thine, 
O  Grevitle  '> !  last.    Jjate  may  it  there  remain  ! 
With  promise  fair,  as  now,  (more  fair  what  heart 
Parental  craves  })  of  long,  transmimiTe  worth. 
Proud  Warwick'^  name,  with  growing  fame  to  grace. 
And  crown,  with  lasting  joy,  her  castled  hill. 

Hail,  stately  pile;  iit  mansion  for  the  great ! 
Worthy  the  lofty  title !  Worthy  him  'J, 
To  Beaochamp's  gallant  race  allied!  theineDd 
Of  gentle  Sidney !  to  whose  long  desert, 
In  royal  cooncils  prov'd,  his  sovereign's  gift 
Coosign'd  the  lofty  structure :  worthy  he ! 
The  lofty  structare*s  splendour  to  restore. 

Nor  less  intent  who  now,  by  lineal  right, 
His  place  sustains,  with  reparation  hold. 
And  wdl-attempar'd  dignity  to  grace 
Tb*  embattled  walls.   Nor  spares  his  gen*nras  mind 
The  cost  of  rural  work,  plantation  large. 
Forest,  or  fragrant  shrub;  or  sheltered  walks. 
Or  ample,  verdant  lawns,  where  the  sleek  deer 
Sport  on  the  brink  of  Avon's  flood,  or  graze 
Beneath  the  rising  walls ;  magnificence 
With  grace  uniting,  and  enlarged  delight 
Of  prospect  lair,  and  Nature's  smiling  scenes ! 

Still  is  the  colouring  faint    O !  could  my  verse. 
Like  their  Louisa'k  m  penoii'd  shades,  describe 
The  tow'rs,  the  woods,  the  lawns,  the  winding  stream. 
Fair  like  her  form,  and  like  her  birth  sublime ! 
Not  Windsoi^  royal  scenes  by  Denham  sung, 
Or  that  more  tuneful  bard  on  Twick'nam*s  shore, 
Shoald  boast  a  loftier  strain,  bnt  in  my  verse 
Their  fome  should  live,  as  lives,  proportion^  true, 
Their  beanteous  image  in  her  graven  lines. 

Transporting  theme  I  on  which  I  still  could  waste 
The  ling'ring  hours,  and  still  >protFact  the  song 
With  new  delight;  but  thy  example,  Ony  ! 
Calls  roe  from  scenes  of  pomp,  and  earthly  pride. 
To  mnse  with  thee  in  thy  sequester'd  cell  *K 

Here  the  calm  sceneluUn  the  tumultuous  breast 

*>  Lady  Jane  Grey,  married  to  a  son  of  the  eari 
of  Warwick. 

"  Robert  lord  Rich,  created  earl  of  Warwick  by 
James  L 

^*  Oreville  lord  Brook,  first  created  earl  Brook 
of  Warwick  castle,  and  afterwards  eari  of  War- 
wick, by  king  George  II. 

>3  Sir  Fnlke  Greville,  made  baron  Brnck  of 
Beaucbamp's^ourt,  by  James  I.  had  the  castle  of 
Warwick,  then  in  a  ruinous  condition,  granted  to 
him ;  upon  which  be  laid  out  20,0002.  He  lies 
buried  in  a  neat  octagon  building,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ehaticel  at  Warwick,  under  a  fine  marble 
monument,  on  which  is  the  following  very  signifi- 
cant, laconic  inscrintion : 

"  TROPHOEVM  PECCATI! 
Folks    Grbvim.e,    Servant  to  Queen  Elizabe-hi, 
Counsellor  to  King  Jambs,  and  Friend  to  Sir  Philip 

SlDMBY." 

**  The  right  hon.  lady  Louisa  Greville,  daugh- 
ter to  the  right  hon.  the  eari  of  Warwick. 

'S  Called  Qny>  aiff,  the  seat  of  the  right  boo. 
lady  Mary  Greatheed. 


To  sweet  composure.    Here  the  gliding  stream. 

That  winds  its  wat'ry  path  in  many  a  maze. 

As  loth  to  leave  the  enchanted  spot,  invites 

To  moralize  on  fieeting  time  and  life, 

With  all  its  treacherous  sweets  and  fading  joys. 

In  emblem  shown,  by  many  a  short^liv'd  fiow'r, 

That  on  its  margin  smiles,  and  smiling  falls 

To  join  its  parent  earth.    Here  let  me  delve, 

Near  thine,  my  chamber  in  the  peaceful  rock. 

And  think  no  more  of  gilded.palaces. 

And  luxury  of  sense.    From  the  till'd  glebe, 

Or  ever-teeming  brook,  my  frugal  meal 

I  *]\  gain,  and  slake  my  thiist  &  jronder  spring. 

Like  thee,  I  '11  climb  the  itteep,  and  mark  the  scene 

How  fair !  how  passing  fair !  in  grateful  strains 

Singing  the  -praises  of  creative  love. 

like  thee,  1 11  tend  the  call  of  roattin  bell  ^ 

To  early  orisons,  and  latest  tune 

My  evening  song  to  that  more  wondrous  lore; 

Which  sav'd  us  from  the  grand  apostate's  wiles, 

And  righteons  vengeance  of  Almighty  ire, 

Justly  incensed.    O,  pow>  of  grace  divine  ! 

When  mercy  met  with  truth,  with  justice,  peace. 

Iliou,  holy  hermit  I  in  this  league  secure, 

Did'st  wait  Death's  vanqnish'd  spectre  as  a  friend, 

To  change  thy  mortal  coil  for  heav'niy  bliss. 

Next,  Kenelwolth !  thy  &me  invites  the  song. 
Assemblage  sweet  of  social  and  serene ! 
But  chiefly  two  fair  streets,  in  adverse  rows. 
Their  lengthen'd  fronts  extend,  refiecting  each 
Beauty  on  each  reciprocal.    Between, 
A  verdant  valley,  slop'd  liom  either  side. 
Perms  the  mid-space,  where  gently  gliding  flows 
A  crystal  stream,  beneath  the  mould'ring  base 
Of  an  old  abbejr's  venerable  wally. 
Still  further  in  the  vale  her  oastle  lif%8 
Its  stately  tow'rs,  and  tott'ring  battlements. 
Dressed  with  the  rampant  ivy's  uncheck'd  gnnrth 
Luxuriant.    Here  let  us  pause  awhile. 
To  read  the  melancholy  tale  of  pomp 
Laid  low  in  dust,  and,  fh>m  historic  page. 
Compose  its  epitaph.    Hail,  Clinton  >? !  hail  I 
Thy  Norman  founder  still  yon  neighb'ringOreen  *', 
And  massy  walls,  with  style  imperial  grac*d*s, 
Record.    The  Montforts  ^  thee  with  hardy  deeds. 
And  memorable  siege  by  Henry's  armss*. 
And  senatorial  acts,  that  bear  thy  name, 
Distinguish.    Thee  the  bold  Lancastrian  line'% 
A  royaJ  trahi !  from  valiant  Gaunt  derived, 
Grace  with  new  lustre ;  till  Elisa^  hand 
Transferr'd  thy  walls  to  Leicester's  favour'd  earl  is. 
He  long,  beneath  thy  roof,  the  maiden  queen, 

'^  Here  was  anciently  an  oratory,  where,  tra- 
dition  says^  Guy  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
devotional  exercises. 

^  GeoflVy  deamton,  who  built  both  the,  castle 
and  the  adjoining  monastery,  Tem.  Hea  L 

>*  r4inton  Green. 

'»  Csesar's  Tower. 

^  The  ^fontfbr.s,  earis  of  Leicester,  of  which 
Simon  de  Montfort,  and  his  son  Henry,  were  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham. 

3>  Heniy  IH.  who  besieged  this  castle,  and  called 
a  convention  here,  which  passed  an  actfbrrsdeem- 
ing  forfeited  estates,  called  Dictum  de  Kenelwnrth. 

3'  From  whom  a  part  of  this  stmetare  is  called 
Lancaster's  Buildings. 

3i  Granted  by  ipieen  Elizabeth  to  Dudley  earl 
of  Leicester. 
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And  all  her  oourtly  pmi^  with  fare  device 
Of  mask,  and  embletnatic  icenery, 
Tritotis,  and  lea-nympba,  and  the  floating  isle* 
Detain'd.    Nor  feats  of  prowess,  joust,  or  tilt 
Of  hamess'd  knights,  nor  mstic  revelry 
Were  wanting;  nor  the  dance,  and  sprightly  mirth 
Beneath  the  festive  walls,  with  regal  state, 
And  choicest  lux*ry  serv'd.     But  regal  state. 
And  sprightly  miitb,  beneath  the  festive  roo^ 
Are  now  no  more.     No  more  assembled  crowds 
At  the  stem  porter's  lodge  admittance  crave* 
No  more,  with  plaint,  or  suit  importunate. 
The  thronged  lobby  echoes,  nor  with  stall^ 
Or  gaudy  badge,  the  busy  pursuivants 
Lead  to  wishM  audience.    All,  alas !  is  gone, 
And  Silence  keeps  her  melancholy  ooart 
Throughout  the  walls ;  save,  where,  in  rooms  of  state. 
Kings  unce  repos'd !  chatter  the  wranglnig  daws, 
Or  screech-owls  hoot  along  the  vaulted  isles. 
Ko  more  the  trumpet  calls  the  martial  band. 
With  sprightly  summons,  to  the  guarded  lists ^ 
Nor  lofty  galleries  their  pride  disclote 
Of  bevuteoos  nymphs  in  courtly  pomp  atUHd, 
Watching^  with  trembling  hearts,  the  doubtful  strife^ 
And>  with  their  looks,  inspiring  wondrous  deeds. 
No  more  the  lake  displays  its  pageant  show^ 
And  emblematic  forms.    Alike  the  lake 
And  all  its  emblematic  forms  are  flown. 
And  in  their  place  mute  flocks,  and  heifers  graze^ 
Or  buxom  damsels  ted  the  new-mown  hay. 

What  art  thou.  Grandeur!  with  thy  flattering  train 
Of  pompous  lies,  and  boastlul  promises  ? 
Whertf^e  they  now^  and  what 's  tfieir  mighty  torn  ? 
All,  all  are  vanlshM !  like  the  fleeting  forms 
Drawn  in  an  evening  cbud.    Nought  now  remains, 
Save  these  sad  relics  of  departed  pomp, 
These  spoils  of  Ume,  a  monumental  pile ! 
Which  to  the  vain  its  mournful  tale  relates. 
And  warns  them  not  to  trust  to  fleeting  dreams. 

Thee  too,  though  boasting  not  a  royal  train. 
The  Muse,  O  Balshal  34!  in  her  foithfol  page 
Shall  celebrate :  for  long  beneath  thy  roof 
A  band  of  warriors  bold,  of  high  renown, 
iTo  martial  deeds  and  hazardous  emprise 
Sworn,  for  defence  af  Salem's  sacred  walls. 
From  Paynim  foes,  and  holy  pilgrimage. 
Now  other  guests  thon  entertain'st,    • 
A  female  band,  by  female  charity 
Sustained.    Thee,  Wroxal  3S !  too,  iif  fome  allied. 
Seat  of  the  poet's,  and  the  Muse*s  friend ! 
My  verse  shall  sing,  with  thy  loDgh*enKd  knigh^ 
By  Leonard's  piay'rs,  from  distant  servitude. 
To  these  brown  thickets,  and  his  mouniAil  mate^ 
Invisibly  convejr'd.    Yet  doubted  she 
His  spdtehand  alter'd  form,  and  better  proof 
Impatient  urg'd.    (So  Ithaca's  chaste  queen 
Her  much-wish 'd  lordrby  twice  ten  absent  years 
And  wise  Minerva's  guardian  care  disguis'd, 
Acknowledg'd  not:  so,  with  suspended  foith. 
His  bridal  claim  repress*d.)    Straight  he  displays 
Part  of  the  nuptial  ring  between*them  shar'd. 
When  in  the  bold  crusade  hit  shield  he  bora. 

■  44  Formerly  a  seat  of  the  Knights  Templars,  now 
an  almshouse  for  poor  widows,  founddl  by  the  lady 
Katharine  Levison,  a  desoeodant  of  Robert  Dudley, 
eari  of  Leieester. 

3f  The  seat  of  Christopher  Wren,  esq. ;  once  a 
IHumery,  dedicated  tO'SL  lioonard.— See  JDKigdale's 
Antiquities. 


The  twiD  memorial  of  their  plighted  love 
Within  her  faithful  bosom  she  retained. 
Quick  from  its  shrine  the  hallow'd  pledge  she  drew^ 
To  match  it  with  its  mate,  when,  strange  to  tell  I 
No  sooner  had  the  separated  carves 
Approached  each  other,  but,  with  sudden  spring. 
They  join'd  again,  and  the  small  circle  dos'd* 
So  they,  long  sever*d,'met  in  close  embrace. 

At  length,  O  Coventry  \  thy  neighboring  flelds. 
And  ^ir  surrounding  villas,  we  attend, 
Allesley3<,  and  Whitley's^?  pastures,  Stivichale  i*. 
That  views  with  lasting  joy  thy  green  domains. 
And  Bagington's  >»  fair  walls,  and  Stonely  ^ !  thine» 
And  Coombe's4i  majestic  pile,  both  bosating  onoa 
Monastio  pomp,  still  equal  in  renown ! 
And,  as  their  kindred  fortunes  they  compare, 
Applauding  more  the  present  than  the  past. 
Ev'n  now  ttie  penciled  sheets,  unrolPd,  display 
More  sprightly  charms  of  beauteous  lawn,  an4 

grove. 
And  sweetly-wand*ring  paths,  and  ambient  stream^ 
To  cheer  with  lasting  flow  th'  enamell'd  scene. 
And  themes  of  song  for  future  bards  prepare. 

Fair  city  1  thus  environ^  !  and  thysdf 
For  royal  greats  and  silken  arts  renowned  t 
To  thee  the  docile  youth  sepasr,  and  learn, 
With  sidelong  glance  and  nimble  stroke,  to  ply 
The  flitting  shuttle,  while  their  active  feet. 
In  mystic  movements,  press  the  subtle  stops 
Of  the  loom's  complicated  frame,  contriv'd. 
From  the  loose  thread,  to  form,  with- weodroas  art, 
A  texture  dose,  inwrought  with  choice  device 
Of  flow'r,  or  foliage  gay,  to  the  rich  stufl^ 
Or  silky  web,  imparting  fairer  worth. 
Nor  shall  the  Muse,  in  her  descriptive  song^ 
Neglect  from  daH  oblivion  to  preserve 
Illy  mould'ring  cross 4<,  with  ornament  profuse 
Of  pinnacles,  and  niches,  proudly  rais'd. 
Height  above  height,  a  sculptnr'd  chronicle  1 
licas  lasting  than  the  monumental  verse. 
Nor  scornful  will  she  flout  thy  cavalcade, 
Made  yearly  to  Godiva's  deathless  praise^ 
While  gaping  crowds  around  her  pageant  thrangr 
With  prying  look  and  stupid  wonderment. 
Not  so  the  Muse !  who,  with  her  virtue  fir'd. 
And  love  of  thy  renown,  in  notes  as  chaste 
As  her  fair  purpose,  from  memorials  dark, 
Shall,  to  the  listening  ear,  her  tale  explain. 

When  Edward  4«,  last  of  Egbort's  royal  race. 
O'er  sev'n  united  realms  the  sceptre  sway*d. 
Proud  Leofric,  wttii  tmst  of  sovereign  pow'r. 
The  sutject  Merdaos  ruPd.    His  lofty  state 
The  loveliest  of  her  sex  1  a  noble  dame 
Of  Thordd's  andeaC  line,  Gediva  shar'd. 
But  pageant  pomp  charm'd  not  her  saintly  fldiad 
like  virtuous  deeds,  and  care  ef  others^  wanU 

J*  The  seat  of  M.  Neale,  csqi 

"17  The  seat  of  Ed.  Bowater,  esq. ;  now  hekngnig 
to  Francis  -Wheeler,  esq. 

3*  The  seat  of  Arthur  Gregory,  ew). ;  oemman^ 
ing  a  pleasant  view  of  Coventry  iPark,  &c. 

•^  The  seat  of  William  Bromley,  esq.  $  one  of 
the  representatives  in  parliament  fbr  the  county  of 
Warwick. 

40  The  seat  of  the  right  hon.  lord  Ldgh. 

4*  The  seat  of  the  right  hon.  lord  Ckaven. 

4>  Built  by  sir  WUliam  Hdlies,  kmi  mayor  af 
Londoav  ia  the  reign  of  king  Btoury  VHL 

43  Edvard  the  Confemr. 
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Such  tend^  ftaagidtaB  in  his  lungbty  braast 

He  cherithM  not,  bnt  with  despotic  sway 

Control*d  hb  Taasal  tribes,  and,  from  their  toil. 

His  luxury  iiiatiitain*d.    Go^a  saw 

Their  plaintive  looks;  with  grief  she  saw  thy  sons, 

O  Ooventry !  by  tyrant  laws  oppressed, 

And  urg'd  her  haughty  lord,  bat  urg*d  in  vain  \ 

With  patriot-rale,  thy  drooping  arts  to  cheer. 

Yet,  though  forbidden  e'er  again  to  move 

In  what  so  much  his  lofty  state  ooncem'd. 

Not  80  from  thought  of  charitable  deed 

Desisted  she,  but  amiably  perverse 

Her  hopeless  suit  renew*d.    Bold  was  th'  attempt ! 

Yet  not  more  bold  than  fiur,  if  pityrog  sighs 

Be  fair,  and  charity  which  knows  no  hounds. 

What  had'st  thou  then  to  fear  from  wrath  inflamM 

At  such  transcendent  guilt,  rebellion  join'd 

With  feinale  weakness  and  officioas  zeal } 

So  thy  stem  lord  might  call  the  gen'roos  deed; 

Ptt'haps  might  punish  as  befitted  deed  ^ 

So  calPd,  if  love  restram'd  not:  yet  though  love 

O'er  anger  triomph'd,  and  imperious  rule. 

Not  o'er  his  pride ;  which  better  to  maintain. 

His  answer  thus  he  artfully  retura'd. 

**  Why  will  the  lovely  partner  of  my  joys, 
Forbiddeuy  thus  her  wild  petition  urge  } 
Think  not  my  breast  is  steel'd  against  the  claims 
Of  sweet  humanity.    Think  not  I  hekr 
Regardless  thy  request     If  piety, 
Or  other  motive^  with  mistaken  zeal, 
Gaird  to  thy  aid,  pierc'd  not  my  stubborn  frame, 
Yet  to  the  pleader's  worth,  and  modest  charms, 
Would  my  fond  love  no  trivial  gift  imparL 
But  pomp  and  fume  forind.    That  vassalage, 
Whicli,  thoughtiess,  thou  woold'st  tempt  me  to 

dissolve. 
Exalts  onr  spleudoar,  and  augments  my  pow'r. 
With  tender  bosoms  form'd,  and  yielding  hearts. 
Your  sex  soon  melts  at  sights  of  vulgar  woe ; 
Heedlem  how  glory  fires  tibe  numly  breast 
With  love  of  imnk  sublime.    This  principle 
In  female  minds  a  feebler  empire  holds, 
Opposing  less  the  specious  arguments 
For  milder  rule,  and  fireedom*s  popular  theme. 
Bnt  plant  some  gentler  passion  in  its  room. 
Some  virtuous  instinct  suited  to  your  make. 
As  glory  is  to  oum,  alike  pequir*d 
A  ransom  for  the  vulgar's  vassal  state. 
Then  would'st  thou  soon  the  strong  contention  own. 
And  justify  my  condoct    Thou  art  lahr. 
And  chaste  as  fair;  with  nicest  sense  of  shamei, 
And  sanctity  of  thou^it.    Thy  bosom  thou 
IXdst  ne'er  expose  io  shameless  dalliance 
Of  wanton  eyes;  nor,  ill-concealing  it 
Beneath  the  treachVoua  oor'ring,  tempt  aside 
Theseciet  glance,  with  meditated  fraud. 
Go  now,  and  lay  thy  modest  garments  by: 
In  naked  beauty  mount  thy  milk-wfaite  steed. 
And  through  the  streets,  in  fisise  of  open  day» 
And  gazing  slaves,  their  ftur  deliv'rsr  ride: 
Then  will  I  own  thy  pity  was  sincere^ 
Appluod  thy  virtue^  and  oonfhrm  thy  suit. 
But  if  thou  lik'st  not  such  ungentle  terms^ 
And  sare  thy  soul  the  guilty  thought  abhors! 
Know  then  that  Leofric,  like  thee,  can  fieel, 
like  thee,  may  pity,  while  he  seems  severe. 
And  urge  thy  suit  no  more.'*  His  speech  he  ckn'd. 
And,  with  strange  oaths,  oonflrm'd  the  sad  decnse. 

Again,  within  €k)divm*s  gentle  breast 
Newtnantts'nst.   At  taogth  h«r  female  f< 


Gave  way,  and  sweet  humanity  prevmilM. 
Reluctant,  but  rssolv'd,  the  matchless  Hir 
Gives  all  her  naked  beauty  to  the  Sun : 
Then  moanta  her  milk-white  steed,  and^  thfougb 

the  streets, 
Rides  feariess;  her  dishevell'd  hair  a  veil ! 
That  o'er  her  beauteous  limbs  luxuriant  flow'd^ 
Nars'd  long  by  Fate  for  this  important  day ! 
Prostrate  to  earth  th'  aslonish'd  vassab  bow. 
Or  to  their  inmost  privacies  retire. 
All,  but  one  prying  slave !  who  Ibndly  hop'd. 
With  venial  curiosity,  to  gase 
On  such  m  wondrous  dame.    But  foul  disgrace 
O'ertook  the  bold  offender,  and  he  stands. 
By  just  decree,  a  spectacle  abhorr'd. 
And  lasting  monument  of  swift  revenge 
For  thoughts  impure,  and  beauty's  iiyur'd  ehannsr 

Ye  guardians  of  her  rights,  so  nobly  won ! 
Cherish  the  Mase,  who  first  in  modeiv  straina 
Essay'd  to  sing  your  lovely  patriot's  4^  fiune^ 
Anxious  to  rescue  from  oblivious  time 
Such  matchless  virtue,  her  heroic  deed 
Illustrate,  and  your  gay  procemion  grace. 
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ARGOHIWT. 

Address  to  the  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Clarendoiu 
Metaphysical  subtleties  exploded.  Philosophical 
account  of  vision,  and  optic  glasses.  Objects  of 
sight  not  sufficiently  regarded  on  account  of 
their  being  commoo.  Story  relative  thereto. 
Retuntothemid*scene.  Solihul.  School  scen^ 
Bremicham.  Its  manufactures.  Coal  mines. 
Iron  ore.    Process  of  it.    Panegyric  upon  iron. 


AoAiH,  the  Muse  her  airy  flight  essajrsk 
Will  Villers,  skill'd  alike  in  classic  song, 
Or,  with  a  critic's  eye,  to  trace  the  chmrms 
Of  Nature's  beauteous  scenes,  attend  the  lay  ^ 
Will  he,  aocustom'd  to  soft  littian  dimes, 
As  to  their  softer  numbers,  deign  awhile 
To  (^it  the  Maotuan  bard's  harmenioos  stimiq, 
By  sweet  attraction  of  the  theme  allur'd  } 
The  lAtian  poet's  song  is  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  Latian  fields.    The  gentle  Arte 
That  made  those  fields  so  ftiir,  when  Gothierale^ 
And  Superstition,  with  her  bigot  traii^ 

44  See  Dugdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwickshiie. 

It  is  pleasantenough  toobserve,  with  what  gravity 
the  above-mentioned  leained  writer  dwells  on  the 
praises  of  this  renowned  lady.  '*  And  now,  bcfoie  I 
proo^,"  sayshe^  '*  I  have  a  word  more  to  say  of 
the  noble  countess  Qodeva,  which  is,  that  besides  bar 
devout  advancement  of  that  pious  worit  of  his,  i.  e. 
her  husband  Leofnc,  in  this  magnificent  monastery, 
vis.  of  monks  St  Coventry,  she  gave  her  whole  tre»- 
sura  thereto^  and  sent  for  skilful  goldsmiths*  who^ 
with  all  the  gold  and  silver  she  had,  made  crosses 
images  of  saints,  and  other  curioua  oman^ents.** 
Which  passages  may  s^veaajt  specimen  of  the  de- 
votion and  patriotism  of  those  timei. 
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Fix'd  there  their  yloomy  w*t,  to  this  €nr  iste 
Retir'd,  with  Freedom's  geo'rous  sons  to  dweU, 
To  grace  her  cities,  and  her  nniling  plains 
With  plenty  clothe,  and  crown  the  rural  toil. 

Nor  hath  he  found,  throughout  those  spacious 
Where  Albis  flows,  and  Ister's  stately  flood,  [realms 
More  verdant  meads,  or  more  superb  remams 
Of  old  magnifioence,  than  his  own  fields 
Display,  where  Clinton's  ■  Teiierable  walls 
In  min,  still  their  ancient  grandeur  tell. 

Requires  there  aoght  of  learning's  pompous  aid 
To  prove  that  all  this  outward  firame  of  things 
Is  what  it  seems,  not  unsubstantial  air, 
Ideal  vision,  or  a  waking  dream. 
Without  existence,  save  what  fiAcy  gi%'es  ? 
Shall  we,  because  we  strive  in  vain  to  tell 
How  matter  acts  on  incorporeal  mind, 
Or  how,  when  sleep  has  lock*d  up  ev'ry  sense^ 
Or  fevers  rage,  imagination  paints 
.  Unreal  scenes,  rqeet  what  sober  sense 
And  calmest  thought  attest  ?  Shall  we  confound 
States  wholly  diffrent  ?  Sleep  with  wakeful  life? 
Disease  with  health  }  This  were  to  quit  the  day. 
And  seek  our  path  at  midnight    To  renounce 
Man*s  surest  evidence,  and  idolize 
Imagination.     Hence  then  banish  we 
These  metaphjrsic  subtleties,  and  mark 
The  curious  structure  of  these  visual  orbs, 
The  windows  of  the  mind ;  substance  how  clear. 
Aqueous  or  cry^italline !  through  which  the  soul, 
As  through  a  glass,  all  outwanl  things  sunreys. 

See,  while  the  Sun  gilds,  with  his  golden  beam, 
Yon  distant  pile,  which  Hyde,  with  care  refin'd, 
From  plunder  guardii,  its  form  how  beautiful ! 
Anon  some  cloud  his  radiance  intercepts, 
And  all  the  splendid  object  fades  away. 
Or,  if  some  incrustation  o'er  the  sight 
Its  baleful  texture  spread,  like  a  clear  lens, 
With  filth  obscur'd !  no  more  the  sensory,   ' 
Through  the  thick  film,  imbibes  the  cheerful  day, 
"  But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  night 
Surround  it  !*'  So,  when  on  some  weighty  truth 
A  beam  of  heav'oly  light  its  lustre  sheds, 
To  reason's  eye  it  looks  supremely  fair. 
But  if  foul  passion,  or  distempered  pride. 
Impede  its  search,  or  phrens^  seize  the  brain. 
Then  ignorance  a  gloomy  darkness  spreads, 
Or  superstition,  with  misshapen  forms, 
Erects  its  savage  empire  in  the  mind. 

The  vulgar  race  of  men,  like  herds  that. grazes 
On  instinct  live,  not  knowing  how  they  live ; 
While  reason  sleeps,  or  waking  stoops  to  sense. 
But  sage  philosophy  explores  the  cause  ^ 

Of  each  phenomenon  of  sight,  or  sound. 
Taste,  touch,  or  smell ;  each  organ's  inmost  frame. 
And  correspondence  with  external  things : 
Explams  how  diflfrent  texture  of  their  parts 
Excites  sensatkjfis  diflfrent,  mngh,  or  smooth. 
Bitter,  or  sweet,  fragrance,  or  noisome  scent : 
How  varkms  streams  of  undulating  air, 
Through  the  ear's  winding  labyrinth  convey'd. 
Cause  all  the  vast  variety  of  sounds. 
Hejice  too  the  subtle  properties  of  light, 

■  The  magnificent  ruins  of  Kenelworth  castle, 
built  by  Geofry  de  Clmton,  and  more  particularly 
described  in  the  preceding  book,  belonged  to  the 
right  boo.  tb«  earl  of  Clarendon,  many  years  vt" 
sidcat  in  Italy,  and  envoy  to  motft.oF  the  courts  in 
Germany.         « 


And  sev'n-fold  colour  are  distinctly  vivw'd 
In  the  prismatic  glass,  and  outward  forms 
Shown  feiriy  drawn,  in  miniature  divine^ 
On  the  transparent  eye^  membraneous  cell. 
By  combtnaripn  hence  of  diflf  rent  otbs. 
Convex,  or  coneave,  through  their  crystal  pores^ 
Transmitting  variously  the  solar  ray. 
With  line  obliqiie,  the  telesoopie  tube 
Reveals  the  w<mders  of  the  starry  sphere. 
Worlds  above  worlds ;  or,  in  a  single  grain, 
Or  wat'ry  drop,  the  penetrative «]re 
Discerns  innumerable  inhabitants 
Of  perfect  structure,  imperceptible 
To  naked  view.     Hence  each  defect  of  sense 
Obtains  relief;  hence  to  the  palsy'd  ear 
New  impulse,  vision  new  to  languid  sight. 
Surprise  to  both,  and  yonthfel  joys  restored ! 

Cheap  is  the  bliss  we  never  knew  to  want ! 
So  graceless  spendthrifts  waste  nntbankfiiHy 
Those  sums,  which  merit  often  seeks  in  vain. 
And  poverty  would  kneel  to  call  its  own. 
So  objects,  hourly  seen,  unheeded  pass, 
At  which  the  new-created  rght  would  gaze 
With  exquisite  delight.    Doubt  ye  this  truth  } 
A  tale  shall  place  it  fairer  to  your  view. 

A  youth  *  there  was,  a  youth  of  lib'ral  mind» 
And  feir  proportion  in  each  lineament 
Of  outward  form ;  but  dim  sofiusion  veil'd 
His  sightless  orbs,  which  roli'd,  and  roll'd  in  vain. 
To  find  the  blaze  of  day.     From,  infancy. 
Till  full  maturity  glowM  on  his  cheek, 
The  long,  long  night  its  gloomy  empire  held. 
And  mock'd  each  gentle  effort,  lotions. 
Or  cataplasms,  by  parental  hands. 
With  fruitless  care  employ'd.    At  Itngih  a  Lsecb, 
Of  skill  profound,  well-vers'd  in  optic  lore. 
An  arduous  task  devis.*d  aside  to  draw 
The  veil,  which,  Hke  a  eloiid,  hung  o*er  his  sight. 
And  ope  a  lucid  passage  to  the  Son. 
Instant  the  youth  the  promised  blessing  craves. 
But  first  his  parents,  with  uplifted  bands. 
The  healmg  pow'rs  invoke,  and  pitying  friends 
With  sympathizing  heart,  the  rites  prepare: 
Mongst  these,  who  well  deserv'dthe  ij^portant  trust, 
A  gentle  maid  there  was,  that  long  had  wail4 
His  hapless  fete.     Full  many  a  tedious  hour 
Had  she,  with  converse,  and  instructive  song, 
BeguilM.    Full^  many  a  step  darkling  her  arm 
Sastain'd  him  ;  and,  as  they  their  youthful  days 
In  friendly  deeds,  and  mutn^  interoonrse 
Of  sweet  endearment  p^s'd,  love  in  each  bieasl 
His  empire  fix'd ;  in  her's  with  pity  join^ 
In  his  with  gratitude  and  deep  regaid. 

The  friendly  wound  was  giv'n ;  th'  otoirncting  film 
Drawn  aitftilly  aside ;  and  on  his  sight 
Burst  the  full  tide  of  day.    Sorpris'd  he  stood. 
Not  knowing  where  he  was,  nor  what  he  saw  i 
The  skilful  artist  first,  as  first  in  place 
He  view'd,  then  seiz'd  his  hand,  then  felt  his  own. 
Then  markM  their  near  resemblanoe,  much  per* 

plex'd, 
And  still  the  more  perplex'd,  the  mora  be  saw. 
Now  silence  first  th*  impatient  mother  broke. 
And,  as  her  eager  looks  on  him  she  bent, 
"  My  son,"  she  cried,  **  my  son !"  On  faerlie  gas'd 
With  fresh  surprise.    "  And,  what  r "  he  cried,  "  art 
thou, 

*  For  the  general  subject  of  the  feHowing  story, 
see  TheTatler,  number  5^  and  Smith's  Optics. 
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My  mother  }  Ibr  t%y  voice  beipeek»  tfaee  socb, 
Though  to  my  aight  unknoini." — **  Thy  mother  I !" 
She  q<|ick  reply'd,  <'  thy  sister,  brother  these." 
**  O !  t  is  too  much,"  he  seid;  **  too  soon  to  part. 
Ere  well  we  meet!  But  this  new  flood  of  day 
0*erpow*rB  me,  and  I  feel  a  death-like  damp 
Chill  all  my  frame,  and  stop  my  fiiiilt'ringtaogtte." 

Now  Lydia,  so  they  caJed  his  gentle  Mend, 
Who,  with  averted  eye,  but,  in  her  soul, 
Had  felt  the  landng  steel,  her  aid  apply'd, 
**  And  stay,  dearyowth,"  she  said,  *<  or  with  thee 

take 
Thy  Lydia,  thine  alike  in  life  or  death.'' 

At  Lydia's  name,  at  Lydia*8  welUlmewn  voice, 
He  strove  again  to  raise  his  drooping  bead. 
And  ope  his  closing  eye,  bat  strove  in  vain. 
And  on  her  trembling  bosom  sank  away. 

Now  other  fears  distract  his  weeping  friends. 
Bat  short  this  grief!  ibr  soon  his  Ufe  retom'd, 
And,  with  return  of  life,  retam'd  their  peace. 
Yet,  for  his  safety,  they  resolve  awhile 
Hia  infiwt  senje  from  day's  bright  beams  to  guard. 
Ere  yet  again  they  tempt  such  dang*ioas  joy. 

As,  when  from  some  transporting  dream  awak'd, 
We  fondly  on  the  sweet  delusion  dwell. 
And,  with  intense  reflection,  to  our  minds 
Picture  th'  enchanted  scene— Angelic  forms— 
Converse  sublime    and  more  than  waking  bfiss ! 
Till  the  coy  vision,  as  the  more  we  strive 
To  paint  it  livelier  on  th'  enraptur'd  seme. 
Still  fointer  grows,  and  dies  at  last  away: 
So  dwelt  the  3routh  on  his  late  transient  joy. 
So  loog'd  the  dear  remembrance  to  renew. 

At  length,  again  the  wisb'd-for  day  airiv'd. 
The  task  was  Lydia's !  her^  the  charge,  done 
Prom  dangers  new  to  guard  the  dear  delight ; 
But  first  th'  impatient  youth  she  thus  addressed. 

**  Dear  youth!  my  trembling  hands  but  ill  essay 
This  tender  task,  and,  with  unusual  fiear. 
My  fluttering  heart  forebodes  some  danger  nigh." 

<'  Dismiss  thy  fears,'' he  cried,  *«  nor  think  so  ill 
I  con  thy  lessons,  as  still  need  be  taught 
To  hail,  with  eantion,  the  new-coming  day. 
Then  kwBe  these  envious  folds,  and  t^oh  my  sigfa^ 
If  more  can  be,  to  make  thee  more  belov'd.*' 

*<Ah!  there's  my  grief,"  she  cried:  ^'tistme 
our  hearts  ^ 

With  matoal  passion  bum,  but  then  't  is  troe 
Thoa  ne'er  bast  known  me  by  that  subtle  sense 
Through  which  love  most  an  easy  passage  finds ; 
That  sense !  which  soon  may  show  thee  many  a 

maid 
Fairer  than  Lydia,  though  more  fruthftil  none. 
And  may  she  not  cease  then  to  be  belov*d  ? 
May  she  not  then,  when  less  thou  need'st  her  care, 
Give  place  to  some  new  charmer  ?  'T  is  for  this 
I  sigh ;  for  this  my  sad  fordioding  fears 
New  terroun  fordi."— '<  And  can^st  thou  then,"  he 

cried, 
**  Want  aaght  that  might  endear  thee  to  my  soul  ? 
Art  thou  not  excellence  ?  Art  thoo  not  all 
That  naancoold  wish?  Goodness, and  gentlest  k>ve? 
Can  I  forget  thy  hmg  assidaoas  care } 
Thy  morning-tendance,  surest  mark  to  me 
Of  day's  retom,  of  night  thy  late  adieu  ? 
Do  I  need  aught  to  nsake  my  bliss  complete^ 
When  thoo  art  by  me  ?  wbeo  I  press  thy  hand  ? 
When  I  breathe  fragrance  at  thy  near  approach ; 
And  bear  the  sweetest  music  in  thy  voice? 
Can  that,  which  to  each  other  sense  is  dear. 


So  i^ondroos  dear,  be  oMierwise  to  sight } 
Or  can  sight  make,  what  is  to  reason  good 
And  lovely,  seem  less  lovely  and  iess  good  } 
Perish  the  sense,  that  would  make  Lydia  such  1 
Perish  its  joys,  Uiose  joys  however  great ! 
If  to  be  purcbas'd  with  the  loss  of  thee. 

0  my  dear  Lydia  1  if  there  be  indeed  - 
The  danger  thou  reporfst,  O !  by  our  love. 
Our  mutual  love,  I  charge  thee,  ne'er  unbind 
These  hapless  orbs,  or  tear  theni  from  their  seat. 
Ere  they  betray  me  thus  to  worse  than  death.'' 

«<  No,  Heav'n  forbid!"  she  cried,  "  for  Heav'ki 
hath  heard 
Th^  parents'  pray'n,  and  many  a  friend  now  waits 
To  mingle  looks  of  cordial  love  with  thine. 
And  should  I  rob  them  of  the  sacred  bliss  ? 
Should  I  deprive  thee  of  the  raptVoos  sight  ? 
No !  be  thou  happy ;  happy  be  tby  friends ; 
Whatever  fete  attends  tby  Lydia*s  love; 
Thy  hapless  Lydia  '^Hapless  did  I  say  ? 
Ah!  wherefore?  wherefore  wrong  I  thnsihy  worth? 
Why  doubt  thy  well-known  truth,  and  constant 

mind? 
No^  happiest  she  of  all  the  happy  train,' 
In  mutual  vows  and  plighted  faith  secure  I" 

So  saying,  she  the  silken  bandage  loos'd, 
Nor  added  farther  speech,  prepar'd  to  watch 
The  new  surprise,  and  guide  the  doubtful  scene. 
By  silence  more  than  tenfold  night  conceal'd. 
When  thus  the  youth.  ''  And  is  this  then  the  worid. 
In  which  I  am  to  live  ?  Am  I  awake  ? 
Or  do  I  dream  ?  Or  hath  some  pow'r  unknown. 
Far  from  my  friends,  for  from  my  native  home, 
Convey*dme  to  these  radiant  seats?  Othouf 
Inhabitant  of  this  cailigbteo'd  worid ! 
Whose  heav'nly  softness  for  transcends  his  shape. 
By  whom  this  miracle  was  first  achiev'd, 
O !  deign  thou  to  instruct  me  where  I  am ; 
And  how  to  name  thee  by  true  character, 
Angel  or  mortal !  Once  I  bad  a  friend. 
Who,  but  till  now,  ne'er  left  me  in  distress. 
Her  speech  was  harmony,  at  which  my  heart 
With  transport  flattered ;  and  her  gracious  hand 
Supplied  me  with  whatever  my  wish  could  form  ; 
Supply  and  transport  ne'er  so  wish'd  before ! 
Never,  when  wanted,  yet  so  long  denied ! 
Why  is  she  silent  now,  when  most  I  long 
To  hear  her  heav'nly  voice  ?  why  flies  she  not 
With  more  than  usual  speed  to  crown  my  Miss  ^ 
Ah !  did  I  leave  her  in  that  darksome  world  ? 
Or  rather  dwells  she  not  in  these  bright  realms, 
Companion  fit  for  such  fetr  forms  as  thine  ? 
O !  teach  me,  if  thou  canst,  how  1  may  find 
This  gentle  counsellor;  when  found,  how  know 
By  ibis  new  sense,  which,  better  still  to  rate 
Her  worth,  1  chiefly  wish'd."    The  lovdy  form 
Reply*d,  "  In  me  behohl  that  gentle  friend. 
If  still  thou  own'st  me  such.**— «  O !  yes,  't  is  she," 
He  cried ;  '*  't  is  I^ia !  *t  is  her  eharming  voice  t 
O !  speak  again;  O !  let  me  press  thy  hand: 
On  these  I  can  rely.    This  new4Mm  sense 
May  cheat  me.    Yet  so  much  I  prize  thy  fbrm, 

1  willingly  would  think  it  tells  me  tme— 

'*  Ha  \  what  are  these  ?  Are  they  not  they,  of 
whom 
ThoQwam*dstme?  Yes-«trae— 4heyarebeantifol. 
But  have  they  lov'd  like  thee,  like  thee  cooveis'd  ? 
They  aeove  not  as  we  move,  they  bear  no  part 
In  my  new  bKss.    And  yet  methinks,  in  one^ 
Her  fona  I  cad  descry,  though  now  so  calm  \ 
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she 


Who  caird  me  toii.*'-*>*' MwUken  youth!'' 

cried, 

^These  are  not  what  they  seem  $  are  not  at  we. 
Not  living  8ubetances»  but  picturM  shapes, 
Resemblances  of  life !  by  mixtare  form'd 
Of  light  and  shade,  in  sweet  proportion  join'd. 
But  hark !  I  hear,  without,  thy  longing  friends. 
Who  wait  my  sammons,  and  reprove  my  stay.*' 

**  To  thy  direction,"  cried  th'  enraptured  youth, 
**  To  thy  direction  1  commit  my  steps. 
Xead  Ml,  be  thou  my  guide,  as  late,  so  now, 
In  this  new  world,  and  teach  me  how  to  use 
This  wondrous  faculty;  which  thus,  so  soon 
Mocks  me  with  phantoms.    Yet  enough  for  me ! 
That  all  my  past  experience  joins  with  this 
To  tell  me  I  am  happier  than  I  know. 
To  tell  me  thou  art  Lydia !  from  whose  side 
I  never  more  will  part !  with  whom  oompar'd. 
All  others  of  her  sex,  however  fair, 
Shall  be  like  painted,  lusubstantial  forms." 

Se  when  the  soul«  inflam'd  with  strong  desire 
Of  purer  bliss,  its  earthly  mansion  leaves. 
Perhaps  some  friendly  genius,  wont  to  steer 
With  ministerial  ebarge  his  dangerous  steps  j 
Perhaps  some  gentle  partner  of  his  toil, 
More  early  blest,  in  radiant  lustre  clad. 
And  form  celestial,  meets  his  dazzled  sight ; 
And  guides  his  way,  through  trackless  fields  of  air, 
To  join,  with  rapt' rous  joy,  th*  ethereal  train. 

Now  to  the  midland  search  the  Muse  returns. 
for  more,  and  still  more  busy  scenes  remain; 
The  promis*d  schools  of  wise  artificers 
In  brass  and  hxMi.    But  another  school 
Of  gentler  arts  demands  the  Muse*s  song. 
Where  first  she  leam'd  to  scan  the  measured  vene. 
And  awkwardly  her  infont  notes  essay'd. 

Hail  Solih'ul !  respectful  I  salute 
Thy  walls;  more  awful  once!  when,  from  the  sweets 
Of  festive  freedom  and  domestic  ease. 
With  throbbing  heart,  to  the  stem  discipline- 
Of  pedagogue  morose  I  sad  retum'd. 
But  though  AM  more  his  brow  severe,  nor  dread 
Of  faicchen  sceptre  awes  my  riper  age, 
A  sterner  tyrant  rises  to  my  view. 
With  deadlier  weapon  arm'd.    Ah  I  Critic!  spare, 
O !  spare  the  Muse,  who  feels  her  youthful  fears 
On  thee  transfer^d,  and  trembles  at  thy  lash. 
Against  the  venal  tribe,  that  prostitutes 
The  tuneful  art,  to  soothe  the  villain's  breast. 
To  blaxon  fools,  or  feed  the  pampered  lust 
Of  bloated  vanity;  against  the  tribe 
Which  casU  its  wanton  jesU  at  holy  truths, 
Or  ckithes,  with  virtue's  garb,  th'  accursed  tnan 
Of  loathsome  vices,  lift  thy  vengeful  arm. 
And  all  thy  just  severity  exert 
Enough  to  venial  faults,  and  hapless  want 
Of  animated  numbers,  euch  as  breathe 
The  soul  of  epic  song,  hath  erst  been  paid 
Within  these  walls,  still  stain'd  with  infont  bkx>d. 

Yet  may  I  not  forget  the  pious  care 
Of  love  parental,  anxious  to  improve 
My  youthful  mind.    Nor  yet  the  debt  disown 
Due  to  severe  restraint  and  rigid  laws. 
The  wholesome  curb  of  passion's  headstroog  reign. 
To  them  I  owe  that  ere,  with  painful  toil. 
Through  Priscian's  crabbed  rules,  laborious  task! 
I  held  my  course,  till  the  dull,  tiresome  road 
Plac'd  me  on  cUutk  ground,  that  well  repaid 
The  labours  of  the  way.    To  them  I  owe 
The  pleasing  knoivledge  of  my  youthful  mates 


Matur*d  in  age  and  honours.    These  amaoff 
I  gratulate  whom  Augusta's  senate  hails 
Father !  and,  in  each  charge  and  high  employ^ 
Found  worthy  all  her  love,  with  amplest  trust 
And  dignity  invests.    And  well  I  ween. 
Her  tribunitial  pow'r,  and  purple  pomp 
On  thee  confers,  in  living  manners  schooled 
To  guard  her  weal,  and  vindieate  her  rights, 
P  Ladbroke !  once  in  the  same  fortunes  elass'd 
Of  early  life ;  with  count*nance  unestreng'd, 
For  ev'ry  friendly  deed  still  vacant  found ! 

Nor  can  the  Muse,  while  she  these  scenes  surveys^ 
Forget  her  Shenstone,  in  the  youthfol  toil 
Associate;  whose  bright  dawn  of  genius  oft 
Smoothed  my  incondite  verse;  whose  friendly  voice 
Call'd  me  from  giddy  spocts  to  follow  him 
Intent  on  better  themes — called  me  to  taste 
The  charms  of  British  song,  the  pictiir'd  page 
Admire,  or  mark  his  imitative  skill ; 
Or  with  him  range  in  solitary  shades. 
And  scoop  rude  grottos  in  the  shelving  banlb 
Such  were  the  jojrs  that'  cheer'd  life's  eariy  mora ! 
Such  the  strong  sympathy  of  loul,  that  knit 
Our  hearts  congenial  in  sweet  amity  1 
On  Cberwel's  banks,  by  kindred  science  nurs'd; 
And  weil-matur'd  in  Itfe's  advancing  stage. 
When,  on  Ardenna's  plain,  we  fondly  stray'd. 
With  mutual  trust,  and  amicable  thought; 
Or  in  the  social  cirole  gaily  join*d : 
Or  round,  his  Leasowe's  happy  circuit  rov'd; 
On  hill  and  dale  invoking  ev*ry  Muse, 
NorTeqope's  shade,  nor  Aganippels  fount 
Envied ;  so  willingly  the  Dryads  nurs'd 
His  groves;  so  liberally  their  crystal  urns 
The  Naiads  pour'd,  enchanted  with  his  spells  ^ 
And  pleased  to  see  their  ever>flowing  streams 
Led  by  his  hand,  in  many  a  mazy  line ; 
Or^  in  the  copious  tide,  ooHected  large. 
Or  tumbling  from  the  rock,  in  sportive  falls* 
Now,  from  the  lofty  bank,  precipitate ; 
And  now,  in  gentler  course,  with  murmurs  soft 
Soothing  the  ear;  and  now,  in  concert  join'dy 
Fall  above  foil,  Qi>lique  and  intricate. 
Among  the  twisted  roots.    Ah  I  whilst  I  write. 
In  deeper  murmur  fiows  the  sad*ning  stream ; 
Wither  the  groves;  and  from  the  beauteous  scene 
Its  soft  enchantments  fiy.    No  more  for  me 
A  charm  it  wears,  since  he,  alas !  is  gone. 
Whose  genius  plann*d  it,  and  whose  spirit  gnc'd. 
Ah !  hourly  does  the  fotal  doom,  pronounc'd 
Against  rebellious  sin,  seme  sociail  band 
Dissolve,  and  leave  a  thousand  friends  to  weep. 
Soon  such  themselves,  as  those  they  now  lament ! 
This  mournful  tribute  to  thy  memVy  paid ! 
The  Muse  pursues  her  solitary-  way ; 
But  heavily  pursues,  sint^  thou  art  gone. 
Whose  counoel  brighten'd,  and  whose 

shar'd 

The  pleasing  task.    Now,  Bremicham  I  to  thee 
She  steers  her  flight,  and,  in  thy  busy  scenes,  . 
Seeks  to  restrain  awhile  the  starting  tear. 

Yet  ere  her  song  describes  the  smoky  fbrge» 
Or  sounding  anvil,  to  the  dusky  heath 
Her  gentle  train  she  leads.  What }  though  no  grain* 
Or  herbage  sweet,  or  waving  woods  adorn 
Its  dreary  surfhoe,  yet  it  bcm,  within, 
A  richer  treasury.     So  worthy  minds 
Oft  lurk  beneath  a  rude,  unsightly  form. 
More  hapless  they !  that  few  observers  seardif 
Studious  to  find  this  intellectttal  OR^ 
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And  stemp,  with  ^en'rous  deed,  its  carrent  irorth. 
Here  many  i|  merchant  turns  adventurer, 
£iicourag*d,  not  distgusted.    Interest  thus. 
On  sordid  minds,  with  stronger  impulse  worin. 
Than  virtue's  heav*nly  flame.    Yet  Providence 
Converts  to  gen*ral  use  man's  selfish  ends. 
Hence  are  the  hungry  fed,  the  naked  clothM, 
The  wintry  damps  dispellM,  and  social  mirtl^ 
Exults,  and  glows  before  the  blazing  hearth. 

When  likely  signs  th'  adventrous  search  invite, 
A  cunning  artist  tries  the  latent  soil: 
And  if  his  subtle  engine,  in  return, 
A  brittle  mass  contains  of  sable  hue, 
Straight  he  prepares  th'  obstructing  earth  to  clear. 
And  raise  the  crumbling  rock.    A  narrow  pass 
Once  made,  wide,  and  more  wide  the  gloomy  cave 
Stretches  its  vaulted  islen,  by  numerous  handt 
Hourly  extended.    Some  the  pick-axe  ply, 
Loos*uing  the  quarry  from  its  native  bed. 
Some  waft  it  into  light.    Thus  the  grim  ore. 
Here  useless,  like  the  miser*s  brighter  hoard, 
Is  from  its  prison  brought,  and  sent  abroad, 
The  frozen  hours  to  cheer,  to  minister 
To  needful  sustenance,  and  pdish'd  arts. 
Meanwhile  the  iubterraneous  city  spreads 
Its  covert  streets,  and  echoes  with  the  noise 
Of  swarthy  slaves,  and  instruments  vf  toil. 
Tbey,  such  the  force  of  custom's  poVrful  laws ! 
Pnnue  their  sooty  labours,  destitute 
Of  the  SUa*s  cheering  light,  and' genial  warmth. 
And  oft  a  chilling  damp,  or  unctuous  mist, 
LoosM  from  the  crumbly  caverns,  issues  forth. 
Stopping  the  springs  of  life.    And  oft  the  flood, 
Diverted  firom  its  course,  in  torrents  pourS) 
Drowning  the  nether  world.    To  cure  these  ills 
Pbilotophy  two  curious  arts  supplies. 
To  drain  th'  imprison*d  air,  and,  in  its  place. 
More  pure  convey,  or,  with  impetuous  force. 
To  raise  the  gathering  torrents  from  the  deep. 
One  from  the  wind'  its  saluts^ry  pow*r 
Derives,  thy  charity  to  sick'ning  crowds, 
From  cheerful  haunts,  and  Nature's  balmy  draughts 
Confiu'd;  O  friend  of  man,  illustrious  Hales^! 
lliat,  stranger  still !  its  ii^uence  owes  to  air  ', 
By  cold  and  heat  alternate  now  condens'd. 
Now  rarefied  *.     Agent !  to  vulgar  thought 
How  seeming  weak,  in  act  how  pow'rfiil  seen  ! 
So  Providence,  by  instruments  despis'd. 
All  human  force  and  policy  confounds. 

But  who  that  fiercer  element  can  rule  ? 
When,  in  the  nitrous  cave,  the  kindling  flame, 
By  pitchy  vapours  fed«  from  cell  to  cell. 
With  ftiry  spreads,  and  the  wide  fowell'd  earth» 
Around,  with  greedy  joy,  receives  the  blaze. 
By  its  own  entrails  nourish'd,  like  those  mounts 
Vesuvian,  or  £tnean,  still  it  wastes, 
And  still  new  fewel  for  its  rapine  finds 
Exhaustless.    Wretched  he!  who  journeying  late, 
O'er  the  parch'd  heath,  bewilder'd,  seeks  his  way. 
Oft  will  his  snorting  st^,  with  teirour  struck. 
His  wcmted  speed  refuse,  or  start  aside. 
With  rising  smoke,  and  ruddy  flame  annoy*d. 
While,  at  each  step,  his  trembling  rider  quakes, 
Appall'd  with  thoughts  of  bog,  or  cayem'd  pit, 

3  The  ventilator. 
^  Dr.  Stephen  Halet. 
»  The  fire-engme. 

*  '*  DeriMt  crAnt  qu0  rara  modo,  et  qoas  densa 
lelaxat."' 


Or  treach'roqs  eaitb,  sabsiding  where  they  tread, 
Tremendous  passage  to  the  realms  of  death ! 

Yee  want  there  not  ev*n  here  some  lucid  s|Kitt 
The  smoky  scene  to  cheer,  and,  by  contrast. 
More  fair.    Such  Dartmouth's  cultivated  lawns  ^  \ 
Himself,  distinguish'd  more  with  ornament 
Of  cultor'd  manners,  and  supernal  light  1 
Such  thine,  O  Bridgman  * !  Such — bid  enviouatim^ 
Forbids  the  Muse  to  these  fsir  scenes  to  rove. 
Still  minding  her  of  her  unfinish'd  theme. 
From  russet  heaths,  and  smonld*ring  fUmaces, 
To  trace  the  progress  of  thy  steely  arts, 
Queen  qf  ike  sounding  anvil  9  f  Aston  **  thee, 
And  Edgbaston  "  with  hospitable  shade. 
And  rural  pomp  invest    O !  warn  thy  sons; 
When  for  a  time  their  labours  they  forget, 
Not  to  molest  these  peaceful  solitudes^ 
So  may  the  masters  of  the  beauteoni  scene 
Protect  thy  commerce,  and  their  toil  reward* 

Nor  does  the  barren  soil  conceal  alone 
The  sable  rock  inflammable.    Oft-times 
More  ponderous  ore  beneath  its  surface  lies. 
Compact,  metallic,  but  with  earthy  parts 
Incmsted.    These  the  smoky  kiln  consumes^ 
And  to  the  furnace's  impetuous  rage 
Consigns  the  solid  ore.    In  the  fierce  heat 
The  pure  dissolves,  the  dross  remains  behin^. 
This  push'd  aside,  the  trickling  metal  flows 
Through  secret  valves  along  the  channei'd  floor. 
Where  in  the  mazy  moulds  of  figur'd  sand, 
Anon  it  hardens.    Now  the  busy  forge 
Reiterates  its  blows,  to  form  the  bar 
Large,  massy,  strong.    Another  art  ezpaads. 
Another  yet  divides  the  yielding  mass 
To  many  a  taper  length,  fit  to  receive 
The  artist's  will,  and  take  its  destin'd  form. 

Soon  o'er  thy  fbrrow'd  pavement,  Bremicham  f 
Ride  the  louse  bats  obstrep'roos;  to  the  sons 
Of  languid  sense,  and  firame  too  delicate 
Harsh  noise  perchance,  but  harmony  to  thine. 

Instant  innumerable  hands  prepare 
To  shape,  and  mould  the  malleable  ore. 
Their  heavy  sides  th*  inflated  bellows  heave^ 
Tugged  by  the  pulley'd  line,  and,  with  thehr  blast 
Contimious,  the  sleeping  embers  rouse, 
And  kindle  into  life.    Straight  the  rough  mass, 
Plung'd  in  the  blazing  hearth,  its  heat  contracts, 
And  glows  tmnsparent    Now,  Cyclopean  chief! 
Quick  on  the  anvil  lay  the  burning  bar. 
And  with  thy  lusty  felk>ws,  on  its  sides 
Impress  the  weighty  stroke.    See,  how  they  strain 
The  swelling  nerve,  and  lift  the  sinewy  '-^  arm 
In  measur'd  time ;  while  with  their  datt'ring  blowsy 
From  street  to  street  the  propagated  sound 
Increasing  echoes,  and,  on  ev*ry  side, 
The  tovtur'd  metal  spreads  a  radiant  show'n 

'T  is  noise,  and  hurry  all !  The  thronged  street 
The  close-pil'd  warehouse,  and  the  busy  shop  1 
With  nimble  stroke  the  tinkling  hammers  move; 

7  Sandwel,  the  seat  of  the  right  boo*  the  earl  of 

Dartmouth. 
*  Castle  Bromwick,  th^e  seat  of  sir  Henry  Bridge 

man,  bart. 
9  Bremioliam,  alias  Birmingham^ 
'•  The  seat  of  sir  Lister  Holt,  bart 
>i  The  seat  of  pir  Henry  Gouch,  bart 
>*  Illi  inter  sese  magni  vi  brachia  tollunt 
In  Dumemm,  venantque  tenaci  foivipe  ferrum.- 
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While  slow  and  weighty  the  vast  sledge  descends, 
In  solemn  base  responsive,  or  apart. 
Or  socially  conjoined  in  tuneful  peaL 
The  rough  file  'J  grates;  yet  useful  is  its  tonch, 
As  sharp  conosives  to  the  sehirrfaons  flesh, 
*Or,  to  the  sfeaUMm  temper,  keen  rebnke. 

Bow  the  oeafse  metal  brightens  into  fame 
Bhmpf4.  by  their  plastic  han<Ui!  what  ornament ! 
What  various  use !  See  there  the  glitt'ring  knife 
Of  tempered  edge  *  The  scissars'  dovlile  shaft, 
Uselev  apart,  in  social  union  joas'd. 
Each  aiding  each  !  BmWen  bow  beantfiul 
Of  happy  nuptial  leagues!  The  button  round. 
Plain,  or  iesbosl,  or  bright  with  steely  rays ! 
Or  oblong  buckle,  on  the  lacker'd  shoe, 
Wkli  po^h'd  lustre,  bending  elegant 
In  shapely  rim.    But  who  can  count  the  forms 
That  hourly  from  the  glowing  emben  rise( 
Or  shine^ttractive  through  the  glitt'ring  pane, 
And  emulate  their  parent  fires  ?  what  art 
Can,  in  the  scanty  bounds  of  measured  verse  *\ 
Display  the  treasure  of  a  thousand  mines 
To  wondrous  shapes  by  stubborn  labour  wrought? 

Nor  this  alone  thy  praise.    Of  various  grains 
Thy  sons  a  compound  form,  and  to  the  fire 
Commit  the  precious  mixture,  if  perchance 
Some  glittering  mass  may  bless  their  midnight  toil. 
Or  glossy  varnish,  or  enamel  fur 
To  shame  the  pride  of  China,  or  Japan. 
Nor  wanting  is  the  graver's  pointed  steel. 
Nor  pencil,  wandering  o*er  the  polish^  plate, 
With  glowing  tints,  and  mimic  life  endu*d. 
Thine  too,  of  gmceful  form,  the  lettered  typel 
Tlie  fnend  of  learning,  and  the  poet's  pride ! 
Without  thee  what  avail  his  splended  aims, 
And  midnight  labours  ?  Painfol  drudgery! 
And  powerless  efibrt!  But  that  thought  of  thee 
Imprints  fresh  vigour  on  his  panting  breast. 
As  thou  ere  long  shalt  on  his  work  impress ; 
And^  with  immortal  fume,  his  praise  repay. 

Hail,' native  British  ore !  of  thee  possess'd. 
We  envy  not  Goloonda^s  sparkling  mines» 
Nor  thine  Potosi !  nor  thy  kindred  hills. 
Teeming  with  gold.    What  though  in  outward  form 
Less  fair,  not  less  thy  worth.    To  thee  we  owe 
More  riches  than  Peruvian  mines  can  yield,     * 
Or  Motezoma^s  crowded  magazines, 
And  pahioes  could  boant,  though  fooTd  with  gold. 
Splendid  barbarity  \  and  rich  distress ! 
Without  the  social  arts,  and  useful  toil; 
That  polish  life,  and  civilize  the  mind ! 
These  are  thy  gifts,  which  gold  can  never  buy. 

Thine  is  the  praise  to  cultivate  the  soil; 
To  bare  its  inmost  strata  to  the  Sim ; 
To  break  and  meliorate  the  stiffened  clay. 
And,  from  its  close  confinement,  set  at  large 
Its  vegetative  virtue.    Itiine  it  is 
The  withering  hay,  and  ripen'd  grain  to  sheer, 
And  waft  the  joyous  harvest  round  the  land. 

Oo  now,  and  see  if,  to  the  silver^  edge. 
The  reedy  sUlk  will  yield  its  bearded  store. 
In  weighty  sheafs.^  Or  if  the  stubborn  msorle. 
In  sidekmg  rows,  with  easy  fbrc^  will  rise 

>3  Tum  ferri  rigor,  et  argutss  lamina  serrc, 

Turn  vari»  venere  artes,  kc  Virg. 

*^  Sed  neque  quim  multss  species,  nee  noniiia 
que  sint, 
Brt  Dumerus:  neqoe  enim  nrnmeio  oomprte- 
dere  refert.  Virg. 


Before  the  silver  flM^ulMra's  gMMfrin^  point. 
Or  woirtd  your  gen'rous  bones  tread  more  safe 
On  plated  gold }  Your  wheels,  with  swifter  focoe 
On  golden  axles  move?  Then  grateful  own, 
Britannia's  sons!  Heav'n's  providential  love. 
That  gave  you  real  wealth,  not  wealth  in  show. 
Whose  price  in  bare  imagiMtiQB  lies. 
And  artifteial  contpaet.    ThankfU  ply 
Yonr  iron  arts,  and  rule  the  vanqutsh'd  world. 

Hail,  nfitive  ore !  without  thy  pow*rfu1  aid. 
We  still  had  liv'd  in  hots,  with  the  green  sod 
And  broken  branches  rooTd.    Thine  is  the  plane. 
The  chissel  thine;  which  shape  the  well*arch*d 
The  graceful  portico,  and  sculpitur'd  walls,    [dome. 

Would  ye  your  coarse,  unsightly  mines  exchange 
For  Mexioonian  hills  ?  to  tread  on  gold, 
As  vulgar  sand  ?  with  naked  limbs  to  brave 
The  cold,  bleak  air  ?  to  urge  the  tedious  chase. 
By  painful  hunger  stung,  with  artless  toil. 
Through  gloomy  forests,  where  the  sounding  axe. 
To  the  Sun's  b«im,  ne'er  op'd  the  cheerful  glade^ 
Nor  culture's  healthful  face  was  ever  seen  ? 
In  squalid  huts  to  lay  3rour  weary  limbs. 
Bleeding  and  feint,  and  strangers  to  the  bliss 
Of  home-felt  ease,  which  British  swains  can  earn. 
With  a  bare  spade ;  but  ill  alas!  could  earn. 
With  spades  of  gold  ?  Such  the  poor  Indian^i  lot ! 
Who  starves  midst  gold,  like  misere  o'er  their  hugs; 
Not  with  like  guilt!  Hail,  native  British  ore ! 
For  thine  is  trade,  that  with  its  various  stores 
Sails  rotmd  the  world,  and  visits  ev*ryclime^      ^ 
And  makes  the  treasures  of  each  clime  her  own. 
By  gainful  oommtroe  of  her  woolly  vests. 
Wrought  by  the  spiky  «>mb;-  or  steely  wares, 
From  the  coarse  mass,  by  stuUMm  tJMl,  refin'd. 
Such  are  thy  peacefel  gifis !  And  Wte  to  thee 
Its  best  support,  and  deadliest  horrour  owes. 
The  glittVing  falchion,  and  the  thund'ring  tube ! 
At  whose  tremendous  gleam,  and  voUey'd  fire. 
Barbarian  kings  fly  frpm  their  useless  hoards, 
And  yield  them  all  to  thy  superior  powY^. 


EDGE-HILL. 
BOOK  IV.    EVENING. 


ARGUMEHT. 

Evening  walk  along  the  hill  to  the  N.  B.  point. 
Scene  from  thence.  Dasset-hills.  Farnborongfa. 
Wormleighton.  Shuckburg.  Leameand  Icbene: 
Places  near  those  two  riven.  Bennones,  or  High 
Cross.  Foss  Way.  Watling  Street  Inland 
Navigation.  Places  of  note.  Return.  Pane- 
gyric on  the  country.  The  scene  moralized, 
lliough  beautifel,  yet  transient.  Change  by 
approach  of  winter.  Of  storoos  and  pestilential 
seasons.  Murrain.  Rot  amongst  the  sheepw 
General  thoughts  on  the  vanity  and  disorden  of 
human  life.  Battle  of  Edge-HiU.  Refteetaons. 
Conclusion. 


In  purple  vastments  dad,  the  tempered  sky 
Invites  us  Iknn  our  boq>itable  roof, 
To  taste  her  in^nence  mild ;  while  to  the 
The  jocund  Son  his  radiant  cbarrat  drivaf^ 
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Witii  rapid  ooane»iiiitir'd.  Ye  iiymphg  and  swaint ! 
Now  quit  the  shade,  and,  with  recruited  ftiength, 
Along  the  yet  antrodden  terrace  urge 
Your  vig'rous  steps.    With  moderated  heat,  ' 

And  ray  oblique,  the  Sun  shall  not  o'erpoir'r, 
But  kindly  aid  your  yet  unfinish'd  search. 

Not  after  sable  night,  in  silence  bush'd. 
More  welcome  is  th'  approach  of  opening  mom, 
**  With  song  of  .early  binb,'*  than  the  fvenh  breeze 
Of  softenM  air  succeeding  sultry  heat, 
And  the  wild  tumult  of  the  bussing  day. 

Nor  think,  though  much  is  past,  that  nought  re- 
mains. 
Or  noocrht  of  botuty,  or  attractive  worth. 
Save  what  the  morning  Sun,  or  noon-tide  ray. 
Hath,  with  his  rising  beam,  distinctly  mark*d, 
Or  more  confiis'dly,  with  meridian  blaze, 
Daaling  displayM  imperfect.    I>owttward  he 
Shall  o&er  hills  illumine  opposite. 
And  other  vales  as  beauteous  as  the  past ; 
Suggesting  to  the  Muse  new  argument, 
And  fresh  instruction  for  her  closing  lay. 

There  Daaset's  ridgy  mountain  courts  the  song. 
Scarce  Malvern  boasts  his  adverse  boundary 
More  gracefuL    Like  the  tempest-driven  wave, 
Irregularly  great,  his  bare  tops  brave 
The  winds,  and,  on  his  sidra,  the  fet^ning  ox 
Crops  the  rich  verdure.    When  at  Haatiiqis'  field. 
The  Norman  oonquerar  a  kingdom  iron 
In  this  fair  isle,  and  to  another  rafee 
The  Saxon  pow*r  transferred ;  an  alien  lord ', 
Companion  of  his  toil  I  by  sovereign  grant, 
These  airy  fields  obCain*dr    Now  the  tall  mount. 
By  claim  more  joat»  a  nobler  master  owns ; 
To  tyrant  Ibcoe,  and  slavish  laws  a  foe. 
But  happier  lands,  near  Ousels  reedy  shore, 
(What  leisure  ardent  love  of  public  weal 
Permits)  his  care  employ ;  where  Nature's  charms 
With  learned  art  combin'd  $  the  richest  domes, 
And  fairest  lawns,  adom*d  with  evry  grace 
Of  beauty,  or  magnificent  design. 
By  Cobbam's  eye  approved,  or  Gren^lle  pjann'd. 
The  villas  of  imperial  Rome  outvie ; 
And  form  a  scene  of  statelier  pomp— a  Stowe. 
Her  iraib  the  living  boast,  these  boast  the  dead. 
Beneath  their  roof,  in  sacred  dust  entomb'd. 
lie  light,  O  earth  f  on  that  illustrious  dame  <, 
Who^  from  her  own  prolific  womb  derived. 
To  people  thy  grsen  orb,  successive  saw 
Sev*n  times  an  hondred  births.    A  goodlier  train ! 
Than  that,  witb  which  the  Patriarch  journeyed  erst 
From  Padan-Aram,  to  the  Mamrean  plains ; 
Or  that  more  num'rous,  which,  with  large  increase. 
At  Joaepb's  call,  in  wondrous  caravans. 
Reviving  sight  I  by  HeavVs  decree  prepared, 
He  led  to  Ooshen,  Rgvpt's  fruitful  soil. 

Where  the  tall  pillar  lifts  its  taper  head. 
Her  spacious  terrace,  and  surrounding  lawns, 
0eck*d  with  no  sparing  cosit  of  planted  tufts, 
Or  ornamented  building,  Famboroogh  i  boasts. 
Hear  they  her  master's  call  ?  in  stonly  troops, 
The  jocund  labourers  hie,  and,  at  bis  nod, 
A  thousand  hands  or  smooth  the  slanting  hill, 

■  TheeariofMellent. 

'  Dame  Hester  Temple,  of  whom  this  is  record- 
ed by  Poller,  m  bis  account  of  Buckinghamshire, 
and  who  lies  buried,  with  many  of  that  ancient 
fiunily,  in  the  parish-church  of  Burton-Dasset 

'  Tlie  teal  el  WilliMn  Holbeeh,  esq. 


Or  scoop  new  channels  for  the  gath*ring  fined. 
And,  in' his  pleasures,  find  substantial  bliss. 

Nor  shall  thy  verdant  pastures  be  unsung 
Wormleighton  4 1  erst  th  abode  of  Spenser's  race. 
Their  title  now  !    What>   though  in  height  thou 

•  yield'st 
To  Dasset,  not  in  sweet  luxuriance 
Of  fst'ning  herbage,  or  of  rising  .groves ; 
Beneath  whose  shade  the  lusty  steers  repose 
Their  cumbrous  limbs  naix'd  with  the  woolly  tribes. 
And  leisurely  concoct  their  grassy  meal. 

Her  wood-capt  summit  Shuckburgh '  these  dis- 
plays; 
Nor  fears  neglect,  in  her  own  worth  secure. 
And  glorying  in  the  name  ber  uiaatti  bears. 
Nor  will  her  scenes,  with  cloaereye  surveyed,  ' 
Frustrate  the  searcher's  toil,  if  steepy  hills, 
By  frequeiit  chasauhdisioin'd,  and  glens  p^fbund, 
And  broken  precipices,  vast  and  rode. 
Delight  the  sense;  or  Nature's  lesser  works. 
Though  lesser,  not  less  fair  I  or  native  stone. 
Or  fish,  the  Uule  astroit's^  doubtftil  race. 
For  starry  rays,  and  i^encil'd  shades  admir*d ! 
Invite  bim  to  these  fields,  their  airy  Wed. 

Where  Leame  and  Ichene  own  a  kindred  rise. 
And  haste  their  neighb*ring  ourrenn  to  unite. 
New  hills  arise,  new  pastures  green,  and  fields 
Wirh  other  harvests  crown'd  ;  with  other  charms 
Villas,  and  towns«with  other  arts  adomM. 
There  Ichington  its  downward  structures  views 
In  Icbene's  passing  wave,  which,  like  the  mole. 
Her  Subterraneous  journey  long  pursues, 
Ere  to  the  Son  she  gives  her  lucid  stream. 
Thy  vilja,  Leamington  f !   her  sister  nym^h 
In  her  ftiir  bosom  shows ;  while,  on  her  banks. 
As  further  she  ber  liquid  coune  pursues. 
Amidst  surrounding  woods  his  ancient  walls 
Birb'ry  '  conceals,  and  triumphs  in  the  shade.' 

Not  such  thy  lot,  O  Bourton  9 !  nor  ftom  sight 
Retirest  thou,  but,  with  complacent  smile. 
Thy  soc  al  aspect  courts  the  distant  eye, 
And  views  the  distant  scene  reciprocal. 
Delighting  and  delighted.  '  Dusky  heaths 
Succeed,  as  oft  to  mirth,  the  gloomy  hour! 
Leading  th*  unfinish'd  search  to  thy  ftun'd  seat 
Bennooes  •«!  where  two  military  ways 
Each  other  cross,  transverse  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  Romans  hostile  paths !  There Newnham^"  walls 
With  graceful  pride  ascend,  th'  inverted  pile 
In  her  clear  stream,  with  flow'ry  margip  grac'd, . 
Admiring.  *   Newbold '  *  there  her  modest  charms 
More  bashfully  unveils,  with  solemn  woods 
And  verdant  glades  enamour*d.    Here  her  lawns. 
And  rising  groves  for  future  shelter  form'd. 
Pair  Coton  '^  wide  displays.    There  Addison, 
With  mind  serene^  his  moral  theme  revolv'd. 
Instruction  dress*d  in  leaming^s  fairest  form ! 

s 

4  An  estate,  an  ancient  seat,  belonging  to  the 
right  hon.  eari  Spenser. 

>  The  seat  of  sir  Cb.  Shuckburgh,  hart. 

^  The  astroit.s,  or  star-stones,  found  here. 

^  The  seat  of  sir  William  Wheeler,  hart 
^ '  The  seat  of  sir  Theophilus  Biddulph,  bart. 

'  The  seat  of  ?ohn  Shuckburgh,  esq. 

'^  A  Roman  station,  where  the  Foss-way  and 
Watling-street  cross  each  other. 

I  ■  The  seat  of  the  right  hon.  the  eart  of  Denbeigb. 

>*  The  seat  of  sir  Francis  SUpwith,  bart 

'3  The  seat  of  Dixweli  Grimes,  esq. 
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The  gmvMt  wiidom  with  the  livelieft  wit 
Attemper'd  I  or,  beneath  thy  roof  retir^dy 
O  Bilton  ^ !  'much  of  peace  and  liberty 
Sublimely  mu8*d,  on  Britain**  weal  intent. 
Or  in  thy  shade  the  coy  Pieriaiu  woo*d. 

Another  theme  demands  the  Taryiog  song. 
Lo !  where  but  late  the  flocks  and  heifers  grazM, 
Or  yellow  harvests  wav'd,  now,  through  the  vale, 
Or  o'er  the  plain,  or  round  the  slanting  hill, 
A  glittering  path  attracts  the  gazer's  eye, 
Where  sooty  barks  pursue  their  liquid  track 
Through  lawns,  and  woods,  and  villages  remote 
From  public  haunt,  which  wonder  as  they  pass. 
The  channel*d  road  still  onward  moves,  and  still 
With  level  course  the  flood  attendant  leads. 
Hills,  dales  oppose  in  vain.    A  thousand  hands 
Now  through  the  mountam's  side  a  passage  ope. 
Maw  with  stupendous  arches  bridge  the  vale, 
Kow  over  paths  and  rivers  urge  their  way 
Aloft  in  air.    Again  the  Roman  pride 
Beneath  thy  spacious  camp  embattled  hill, 
O  Brinklow  '* !  seems  with  gentler  arts  retum'd. 
But  Britain  now  no  bold  imnsder  fear^ 
No  foreign  aid  invokes.    Alike  in  arts 
Of  jpeace,  or  war  renown'd*    Alike  in  both 
She  rivals  ancient  Rome's  immortal  hme» 

Still  villas  fair,  and  populous  towns  remain-^ 
P^lesworth  and  Atherstone,  and  Eaton's  walls 
To  charity  devote !  and,  Tamwoi;^h,  thine 
To  martial  fkvae !  and  thine,  O  Merival  '<! 
Boasting  thy  beauteous  woods,  and  lofty  scite ! 
And  Coleshill  '7 !  long  for  momentary  date 
Of  human  life,  though  for  our  wishes  short. 
Repose  of  Digby's  honourable  age ! 

Nor  may  the  Muse^  though  on  her  homeward  way 
Intent,  short  space  refuse  his  alleys  green. 
And  decent  walls  with  due  respect  to  greet 
On  filythe*s  **  h\r  stream,  to  whose  laborious  toil 
She  many  a  lenon  owes,  his  painful  search 
Ei^oying  without  pain,  and,  at  her  ease. 
With  equal  love  of  native  soil  inspired, 
Singing  in  measur*d  phrase  her  country's  &me. 

Nor,  Arbury  '9!  may  we  thy  scenes  forget, 
Haunt  of  the  Naiads,  and  each  woodland  nymph  I 
Racing  in  his  care,  to  whom  adom'd 
With  all  the  graces  which  her  schools  expomkl. 
The  gowny  sons  of  Isis  trust  their  own 
And  Britain's. weal.    Nor  shall  thy  splendid  walls, 
O  Packington  ^ !  allure  the  Muse  in  vain. 

■4  The  seat  of  the  right  hoo.  Joseph  Addiaoo, 
esq. 

's  Hie  canal  designed  for  a  communication  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Oxford  and  Coventry,  passes 
through  Brinklow,  where  is  a  magnificent  aque- 
duct, consisting  of  twelve  arches,  with  a  high  bank 
of  earth  at  each  end,  crossing  a  valley  beneath  the 
vestiges  of  a  Roman  camp  and  tumulus,  on  the 
Floss-way. 

■«  The  seat  of  the  late  Edward  Stimtlbrd,  esq. 
nn  extensive  view  to  Charley  Forest  and  Bosworth 
Field. 

>7  Seat  of  the  late  right  hon.  lord  Digby,  teom- 
monly  called,  the  good  lord  Digby. 

>•  BIythe  Hall>  the  seat  of  sir  William  Dngdale, 
bow  belonging  to  Richard  Geast,  esq.  , 

>9  The  seat  of  sir  Roger  Newdigate,  hart  mem^ 
Iter  of  parliament  lor  the  university  of  Oitiford. 

*»  Th^  seat  of  the  right  hoo.  the  earl  of  Aylet- 
foitL 


The  Goths  no  tonge^  here  their  empire  hold. 
The  shaven  terrac'd  hillt  slope  above  slope. 
And  high  impris'ning  walls  to  Belgia's  coast 
Their  native  clime  retire. -»In  formal  bounds 
The  long  caoal  no  more  confines  the  stream 
Reluctant — ^Trees  no  more  their  tortur'd  limbs 
Lament-Hso  more  the  long-neglected  fields, 
Like  outlaws  banish'd  for  some  vile  ofienoe. 
Are  hid  from  sight— -from  its  proud  rvservoir 
Of  amplest  size,  aud  fair  indented  fbrm. 
Along  the  channel'd  lawn  the  copious  stream 
With  winding  grace  the  stately  current  leads. 
The  channel'd  lawn  its  bounteous  stream  repays. 
With  ever-verdant  banks,  and  ooolmg  shades, 
And  wand'rtng  paths,  that  emulate  its  ooune. 
On  ev'ry  side  spreads  wide  the  beauteous  scene. 
Assemblage  fisir  of  plains,  and  hills,  and  woods, 
AndplantsofodVotts  scent— plains,  hills,  and  woods. 
And  od'rous  plants  rejoice,  and  smiting  hail 
The  reign  of  Nature,  while  attendant  Art 
Submissive  waits  to  cultivate  her  charms. 

Hail  happy  land !  which  Nature's  partial  smile 
Hath  robed  profusely  gay  !  whose  champaigns  wide 
With  plenteous  harvests  wave;  whose  pestutesswariD 
With  honied  tribes,  or  the  sheep's  fleecy  race; 
To  the  thronged  shambles  yielding  wholoome  food. 
And  various  labour  to  man's  active  powYs, 
Not  less  benign  than  to  the  weary  rest 
Nor  destitute  thy  woodland  scenes  of  wealth. 
Or  sylvan  beauty  I  there  the  lordly  swain 
His  scantier  fields  improves;  o'er  his  own  reahns 
Supreme,  at  will  to  sow  his  welUfenc'd  glebe. 
With  grain  successive;  or  with  juicy  herbs, 
To  swell  his  milky  kine;  or  feed,  at  ease. 
His  flock  in  pastures  warm.    His  blazing  hearth. 
With  copious  fewel  beap'd,  defies  the  cold ; 
And  housewife-arts  or  tease  the  tangled  wool. 
Or,  from  the  distafTs  hoard,  the  ductile  thread 
With  sportive  hand  entice ;  while  to  the  wheel 
The  sprightly  carol  join'd,  or  plaintive  song 
DiflEose,  and  artless  sooths  th'  untutor*d  ear 
With  heartfelt  strains,  and  the  slow  task  beguika. 

Nor  hath  the  Sun,  with  less  propitious  ny. 
Shone  on  the  masters  of  the  various  scene. 
Witness  the  splendid  train !  illustrious  names. 
That  claim  precedence  en  the  lists  of  fame. 
Nor  ftwe  oblivious  tim4 !  enraptur'd  bards ! 
Or  learned  sages !  gracing,  with  their  fame. 
Their  native  soil,  and  my  aspiring  verse. 

Say,  now  my  dear  companions !  for  enough 
Of  leisure  to  descriptive  song  is  giv'n ;    ' 
Say,  shall  we,  ere  we  part,  with  moral  eye. 
The  scene  review,  and  the  gay  prospect  close 
With  observation  grave,  as  sober  eve 
Hastes  now  to  wrap  in  shades  the  closing  day  } 
Perhaps  the  moral  strain  delights  you  not! 
Perhaps  yon  blame  the  Muse's  quick  retreat ; 
Intent  to  wander  still  along  the  plain. 
In  coverts  cool,  Inll'd  by  the  murm'ring  stream. 
Or  gentle  breeze ;  while  playful  fancy  skims. 
With  careless  wing,  the  surfaces  of  things : 
For  deep  research  too  indolent,  too  light 
For  grave  reflection.    So  the  syren  queen 
Tempted  Alcides,  on  a  flow'ry  plain. 
With  am'ro'us  blandishment,  and  urg'd  to  waste! 
His  prime  inglorious :  but  fair  Virtue's  fbrm 
Rescued  the  yielding  youth,  and  fir'd  his  breast 
To  >nianly  toil,  and  glory's  weJl-eam'd  prise. 
O!  in  that  dang'rous  season,  O !  beware 
Of  vice,  eavenom'd  weed  I  and  plant  betimes 
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The  seeds  of  virtue  in  th*  nntainied  heart 
So  on  its  fruit  th*  enraptnr'd  mind  shall  firast 
When,  to  the  smiling  day,  and  mirthlbl  scene 
Night's  solemn  gloom,  cold  Wintef^  chilling  blasts, 
And  pain,  and  sickness,  and  old  age  succeed. 
Nor  slight  your  feithfiil  guide,  my  gentle  train ! 
Bat,  with  a  curious  eye,  expatiate  free 
0*er  Nature's  moral  plan.  Though  dark  the  theme, 
Though  formidable  to  the  sensual. mind ; 
Yet  shall  the  Muse,  with  no  fictitious  aid, 
Inspir'd,  still  guide  you  with  her  friendly  voice, 
And  to  each  seeming  ill  some  greater  good 
Oppose,  and  calm  your  laboring  thbughts  to  rest. 

Nature  herself  bids  us  be  serious. 
Bids  us  be  wise ;  and  all  her  works  rebuke 
The  ever-thoughtless,  ever-titt'ring  tribe. 
What  though  her  lovely  hills  and  valleys  smile 
To  day,  in  beauty  dreas'd  ?  yet,  er4  three  moons 
Benew  their  orb,  and  to  their  wane  decline. 
Ere  then  the  beauteous  landscape  all  will  Me ; 
The  genial  airs  retire ;  and  shiv'ring  swains 
Shall,  from  the  whiten'd  plain  and  driving  storm^ 
Avert  the  smarting  cheek  and  humid  eye. 

So  some  fair  maid  to  time's  devouring  rage 
Her  bloom  resigns,  and,  with  a  fiuled  look. 
Disgusts  her  paramour ;  unless  thy  charms, 
O  Virtue !  with  mora  lasting  beauty  grace 
Her  lovelier  mind,  and,  through  declining  age. 
Fair  deeds  of  piety,  and  modest  worth. 
Still  flourish,  and  ondear  her  still  the  more. 

Nor  always  lasts  the  landscape's  gay  attire 
Till  soriy  Winter,  with  his  ruffian  blasts, 
Benumbs  her  tribes,  and  dissipates  her  charms. 
As  sickness  oft  the  virgin's  early  bloom 
Spoils  immature,  pre  voting  hoary  age. 
So  blasts  and  mildews  oft  invade  the  fields 
In  all  their  beauty,  and  their  summer's  pride. 
And  oft  the  sudden  show'r  or  sweeping  storm  ** 
Overflows  the  meads,  and  to  the  miry  glebe 
Lays  close  the  matted  grain ;  with  awful  peal. 
While  the  loud  thunder  shakes  a  guilty  world, 
And  forked  lightnings  cleave  the  sultryskies. 

Nor  does  theSrerdant  mead  or  bearded  field 
Ahme  the  rage  of  angry  skies  sustain. 
Oft-times  their  influence  dire  the  bleating  flock 
Or  lowing  herd  assails,  and  mocks^  the  force 
Of  cosily  medicine,  or  attendant  care. 
Such  late  the  wrathful  pestilence,  that  seiz'd 
In  pastures  for  retir'd,  or  guarded  stalls. 
The  dew-lap*d  race !  with  plaintive  lowings  they. 
And  heavy  eyes,  coniess'd  the  pois  nous  gale, 
And  drank  infect'on  in  each  breath  they  drew.   * 
Quick  through  their  veins  the  burning  fever  ran. 
And  from  their  nostrils  streamed  the  putrid  rheum 
Malignant;  o'er  their  limbs  faint  languors  crept. 
And  stupefiiction  all  their  senses  bound. 
In  vain  their  master,  with  officious  hand, 
From  the  piPd  mow  the  sweetest  lock  presents; 
Or  anxiously  prepares  the  tepid  draught 
Balsamic ;  tbey  the  proflhr*d  dainty  loath, 
And  Death  exulting  daims  his  destin'd  prey  >*. 

>'  80pe  etiam  immensum  cslovenit  agmenaquarnm, 
Ei  fasdam  gkmieraat  tempeiitatem  imbribds  atris 
Gollectia  ex  alto  nubes ;  roit  arduus  ssther, 
£t  pinvii  ingenti  sata  Ittta,  boumque  labores 
Diluit.  ViTg. 

**  ffinc  latis  vftuli  vulgo  dioriuntnr  in  heritis, 
Etdaloes  animsB  plena  ad  priesepia  reddunt 
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Nor  seldom  coughs  and  watry  rhedms  allHot 
The  woolly  tribes <9,  and  on  their  vitals  seize; 
Thinning  their  iblds ;  and,  with  their  mangled  limbs. 
And  tatter'd  fleeces,  the  averted  eye 
Disgusting,  as  the  squeamish  traveller, 
With  long-suspended  breath,  hies  o^er  the  plain. 
And  is  their  brd,  proud  man !  more  sal^  than  they  } 
More  privileged  from  the  destroyii^  breath, 
That,  through  the  secret  shade,  in  darkness  walks. 
Or  smites  whole  pastures  at  the  noon  of  day  ? 
Ah  !  m^  Death  marked  him  from  his  infhnt  birth  ; 
Mark'd  for  his  own,  and,  with  envenom'd  touch. 
His  viul  blood  defll'd.    Through  an  hSs  >^ins 
The  subtle  poison  creeps ;  'compounded  joins 
Its  kindred  mass  to  his  increasing  bulk ; 
And,  to  the  rage  of  angry  elements. 
Betrays  his  victim,  poor,  ill-iated  man  ; 
Not  surer  born  to  live,  than  bom  to  die ! 
In  what  a  sad  variety  of  forms 
Clothes  he  his  messengers  ?  Deliriums  wild ! 
Inflated  dropsy !  slow  ooosuming  cough ! 
Jaundice,  and  gout,  and  stone ;  convulsive  spdLsms; 
The  shaking  head,  and  the  contracted  limb ; 
And  lingering  atrophy,  and  hoary  age; 
And  second  childhood,  slack'nihg  ev'ry  nerve. 
To  joy,  to  reason,  and  to  duty  dead ! 
I  know  thee,  who  thou  art,  ofl^>ring  of  Sin, 
And  Satan !  nurs'd  in  Hell,  and  then  let  loose 
To  range,  with  thy  accursed  train,  qn  Earth, 
When  man,  apostate  nrtn !  by  Satan>  wiles. 
From  life,  from  bliss,  from  Ood,  and  goodness  fell! 
Who  knows  thee  not?  who  feels  thee  not  within. 
Plucking  his  heart-strings  ?  whom  hast  thou  not 

robb'd 
Of  parent,  wife,  or  friend,  as  thou  hast  me  ? 
Glutting  the  grave  with  ever-crowding  guests. 
And,  with  their  image,  sad'ning  ev'ry  scene. 
Less  peopled  with  the  living  than  the  dead ! 

Through  papulous  streets  the  never-ceasing  bell 
Proclaims,  with  solemn  sound,  the  parting  breathy 
Nor  seldom  from  the  village-tow'r  is  heard ' 
The  mournful  knelL    Alike  the  grassy  ridge. 
With  osiers  bound,  and  vaulted  catacotnb. 
His  spoils  enclosie.    Alike  the  simple  stone. 
And  mausoleum  proud,  his  pow'r  attest, 
In  wretched  doggrel,  or  elaborate  verse. 

Perhaps  the  peasants  humble  obsequies ; 
The  flowing  sheet,  and  pall  of  rusty  hue. 
Alarm  you  not    Yon  slight  the  simple  throng; 
And  for  the  nodding  plumes,  and  scutcheon'd  hearse, 
Your  tears  reserve.   Then  mark,  o*er  yonder  plain^ 
The  grand  procession  suited  to  your  taste. 
I  mock  you  not.    The  sable  pursuivants 
Proclaim  th*  approaching  state.     Lo !    now  the 
plumes !  [pear^ 

The  nOd<1ing  plumes  and  scutcheon'd  heane  ap- 
And  dad  in  mournful  weeds,  a  long  sad  train 
Of  slowly-moving  pomp,  that  waits  on  death ! 
Nay — yet  another  melancholy  train ! 
Another  triumph  of  the  ghastly  fiend 
Succeeds !  T  is  sa    Perhaps  ye  have  not  heard 
The  mourofbl  tale.    Perhaps  no  messenger 
Hath  warn'd  you  to  attend  the  solemn  deed] 
Then  from  the  Muse  the  piteous  story  learn ; 

»3  Non  tarn  creber  agens  hyemem  ruit  aetbere  tnjrbo^ 
Qnam  multse  pecudum  pestes,  nee  singula  morbi 
Corpora  corripiunt,  sed  tola  ssstiva  repents 
Spemque,  gregemque  simnl,  csnctamque  ab 
origine  gentem.  Virr. 
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And,  with  her,  cm  tb«  gnCve  procMsioa  wait. 
That  to  their  early  tonih,  to  mould'rtng  dust 
Of  ancestors,  that  crowd  the  scanty  rault, 
if  ear  which  our  song  began,  Northampton  h  bears. 
The  gay  Northampton,  and  his  beauteous  bride  '^ ! 
Far  other  pageants  in  his  yoathful  breast 
He  cherish'd,  while,  with  delegated  trust. 
On  stately  ceremonials,  to  the  shore, 
Where  Adria's  waves  the  sea-girt  city  lave, 
'He  went;  and,  with  him,  join'd  in  recent  love. 
His  blooming  bride,  of  Beaufort's  royal  line. 
The  charming  Somerset !  But  rpyal  blood, 
Nor  youth,  nor  beauty,  nor  employment  high. 
Could  grant  protection  from  the  rude  assault 
Of  that  barbarian,  Death ;  who,  without  form. 
To  courts  and  cottages  unbidden  comes ', 
And  his  unwelcome  embassy  fulfils. 
Without  distinction,  to  the  lofty  peer. 
The  graceful  bride,  or  peasant's  homely  race. 
txCf  from  her  native  soil,  she  saw  the  Sun 
Run  half  his  annual  course,  in  Latian  climes, 
She  breath'd  her  last;  him,  ere  that  counewas 

done. 
Death  met  returning  on  the  Gallic  plains, 
And  sent  to  join  her  ye^  unburied  dust : 
Who,  but  this  youthful  pair's  untimely  fate 
lif  ust  weep,  who,  but  in  theirs,  may  read  their  own  ? 

Another  lesson  seek  ye,  other  proof 
Of  vanity,  and  lamentable  woe 
Betiding  man  ?  Another  scene  to  grace 
With  Croops  of  victims  the  terrific  king, 
And  humble  wanton  folly's  laughing  sons  ? 
"The  Muse  shall  from  her  faithful  memory 
A  tale  select ;  a  tale  big  with  the  fate 
Of  kings  and  heroes  on  this  now  fisir  field 
Emlwttled !  but  her  song  shall  to  your  view 
Their  ranks  embody,  and,  to  future  peace. 
Their  fierce  designs  and  hostile  rage  convert. 

Not  en  Pharsalia's  plain  a  bolder  ttrife 
tVas  hgld,  though  twice  with  Roman  blood  distain'd, 
Than  when  thy  subjects,  first  imperial  Charles ! 
Dared,in  these  fields,  with  arms  their  cause  to  plead. 
Whei^once  the  Romans  pi  tch'd  their  hostile  tents'^, 
Other  Campantas  fair,  and  milder  Alps 
Exploring,  now  a  nobler  warrior  stood, 
His  country's  sovereign  liege !  Around  bis  camp 
A  gallant  train  of  lofUest  rank  attend, 
By  loyalty,  and  love  of  regal  sway. 
To  mighty  deeds  impeird.    Meanwhile  below 
Others  no  less  intrepid  courage  boast, 
Trom  source  as  fiur,  the  love  of  liberty ! 
X>ear  liberty  !  when  rightly  understood. 
Prime  social  bliss  !  Oh !  may  no  fraud 
.Usurp  thy  name,  to  veil  their  dark  designs 
Of  vile  ambition,  or  licentious  rage  1 

Long  time  had  they,  with  charge  of  mutual  blame. 
And  fierce  debate  of  speech,  discordant  minds 
Avow'd,  yet  not  to  desp'rato  chance  of  war 
Till  now  their  cause  rdferr'd :  rude  arbiter 
Of  fit  and  right !  Unhappy  native  land ! 
Nought  then  avaiPd  that  Nature  fcmn'd  thy  fields 
So  fair,  and  with  her  wat'ry  hairier  fenc'd  l 

^4  The  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Northampton,  who 
died  on  his  return  from  an  embassy  to  Venice^  while 
the  author  was  writing  this  poem. 

*}  The  right  hon.  the  countess  of  Northamptoo, 
daughter  to  the  duke  o^  Beaufort 

*«  A  Roman  camp  at  Waniuigton,  on  the  top 
ofEdge-Hill. 


Nought  then  avail'd  thy  fbrm  «f  guardiibi  lawi^ 

The  work  of  ages,  in  a  moment  lort, 

And  ev'ry  social  tie  at  once  dissolv'd  ! 

For  now  no  more  sweet  peace^  and  order  faif^ 

And  kindred  love  remain*d,  but  hostile  rage 

Instead,  and  mutual  jealousy,  and  hate, 

And  tumult  loud  !  nor,  hadst  thou  then  been  there*, 

O  Talbot '7 !  could  thy  voice,  so  often  heard 

On  heav'niy  themes!  nor  his  fraternal  ^ !  skill'd 

In  social  claims,  the  limits  to  define 

Of  law  and  right,  have  calm'd  the  furious  strife^ 

Or  stilPd  the  rattling  thunder  of  the  field. 

Across  the  plain,  where  the  slight  eminence 
And  scattered  hedge-rows  mark  a  midway  space 
To  yonder  town  '^,  once  deem'd  a  royal  court } 
Now  harbouring  no  friends  to  royalty ! 
The  popular  troops  ther  martial  lines  extend* 
High  on  the  hill,  the  royal  banners  wave 
Hieir  faithful  signals.    Ranged  along  the  steeps 
The  glitt'ring  files,  in  burnish 'd  armour  clad, 
Re6ect  the  downward  Sun ;  and,  with  its  gleam. 
The  distant  crowds  afirigh^  who  trembling  wait 
For  the  dire  onset,  and  the  dubious  fight. 

As  pent-up  waters,  swelPd  by  sudden  rains^ 
Their  former  bounds  disdain,  and  foam  and  rage 
Impatient  of  restraint  j  till,  at«ome  breach. 
Outward  they  burst  impetuous,  and  mock 
The  peasant's  feeble  toil,  which  strives  to  check 
Their  headlong  torrent  $  so  the  royal  troops, 
With  martial  rage  inflam'd,  impatiept  wait 
The  trumpet's  summons.    At  its  sprightly  call. 
The  airy  seat  they  leave,  and  down  the  steep. 
Rank  following  rank,  like  wave  succeeding  wave. 
Rush  on  the  hostile  wings.    Dire  was  the  shock. 
Dire  was  the  clash  of  arms  !  The  hostile  wings 
Give  way,  and  soon  in  flight  their  safety  seek. 
They  with  augmented  force  and  growing  rage 
The  flying  foe  pursue.    But  too  secure, 
And  counting  of  cheap  conquest  quickly  gained 
O'er  dastard  minds,  m  wordy  quarrels  bold. 
But  slack  by  deeds  to  vindicate  their  claims 
In  chase  and  plunder  long  they  waste  the  day. 
And  late  return,  of  order  negligent. 
Meanwhile  the  battle  in  the  centre  rag'd 
With  difif*rent  fortune,  by  bold  Essex  led. 
Experienced  chief !  and  to  the  monarch's  eause^ 
And  youthful  race,  for  martial  deeds  unripe, 
Men8C*d  destruction.    In  the  royal  breast 
High  passions  rose,  by  native  dignity 
Made  more  sublime,  and  urg'd  to  pow*rful  act 
By  strong  paternal  love  i°,  aiid  proud  disdain    . 
Of  vulgar  minds,  arraigning  in  his  race 
The  rights  of  sov'relgnty,  from  ancient  kings 
In  order  &ir  deriv'd.    Amidst  his  troops 
With  baste  he  flies,  their  broken  ranks  reform^ 
To  bold  revenge  re-animates  their  rage. 
And  from  the  foe  his  shori>liv'd  honour  wrests* 

Now  Death,  with  hasty  stride,  stolks  o'er  the  field, 

*t  The  rev.  Mr.  Talbot,  of  Kineton. 

»  C*  Henry  Talbot,  esq.  of  Marston,  at  the  bot» 
tomofF^ge-Hill. 

*9  Kineton,  alias  Kington.  So  called,  as  seliia 
conjecture,  from  a  castle  on  a  neighbouring  hill, 
said  to  have  been  a  palace  belonging  to  khig  John. 

'o  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  kii«  Cbaries  IL 
and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  king 
James  IL  were  then  in  the  field,  the  former  being 
in  the  13th^  and  the  latter  just  entered  intotiie 
lOtb  year  of  his  age. 
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Grimly  exnlthig  lA  the  bloody  firay. 
Now  00  the  orated  belm  or  borntshM  shield. 
He  stamps  new  horrours ;  now  the  levelPd  sword 
With  weightier  force  impells,  with  iron-k|oof 
Now  tramples  on  th'  expiring  ranks;  or  gores 
The  foaming  stted  against  th*  opposing  spear. 
Bat  ^chiefly  on  the  cannon*s  brazen  orb 
He  sits  triumphant,  and,  with  listal  aim. 
Involves  whole  squadrons  m  the  sulphVoos  storm. 

Then  Lindsey  <'  fell,  nor  from  the  sheltering  straw 
Ceas'd  he  to  plead  his  soT*Teigu's  slighted  cause 
Amidst  surrounding  foes ;  nor  but  with  life 
Expir'd  his  loyalty.     His  valiant  son^* 
Attempts  his  rescue,  but  attempts  in  vain  ! 
Then  Vemey  i^  too,  with  many  a  gallant  knight 
And  faithii]]  courtier,  anxious  for  thy  weal, 
Unhappy  prince !  but  mindless  of  their  own, 
Pour*d  out  his  life  upon  the  crimson  plain. 
Then  fell  the  gallant  Stewart  34,  Aubigny3S, 
And  Kingsmill  ^^\  He  whose  monumental  stone 
Protecrs  his  nerghb'ring  ashes  and  his  fame. 

The  closing  day  composM  the  furious  strife : 
But  for  short  time  composed !  anon  to  wake 
With  Unfold  rage,  and  spread  a  wider  scene 
Of  terrour  and  destruction  o'er  the  land ! 

Now  mark  the  glorifes  of  the  great  debate  I 
Yon  grass-green  mount,  where  waves  the  planked 

pine. 
And  whispers  to  the  winds  the  mournful  tale. 
Contains  them  in  its  monumental  mould ; 
A  slaughter'd  crew,  promiscuous  lodged  below ! 
Still  as  the  ploughman  breaks  the  clotted  glebe. 
He  ever  and  anon  some  trophy  finds, 
The  relics  of  the  war  Jf — or  rusty  spear, 
Or  cankerM  ball;  but,  from  sepulchral  soil, 
Cautious  he  turns  aside  the  shining  steel. 
Lest  haply,  at  its  touch,  uncover*d  bones 
Should  start  to  view,  and  blast  his  rural  toil. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  ^passion,  froward  will. 
And  unsubmitting  pride !  Worse  storms  than  those 
That  rend  the  sky,  and  waste  our  cultured  fields ! 
Strangers  alike  to  man's  primeval  state. 
Ere  evil  entrance  found  to  this  fair  world. 
Permitted,  not  ordain'd,  whatever  pride 
May  dream  of  order  in  a  world  of  sin. 
Or  pre-existent  soul,  and  penal  doom 
For  crimes  unknown.    More  wise,  more  happy  he ! 
Who  in  his  breast  oft  pond'ring,  and  perplex*d 
With  endless  doubt  and  learning's  fruitless  toil. 
His  weary  mind  at  length  reposes  sure 
On  Heav'n's  attested  oracles.    To  them 
Submiss  he  bows,  convincM,  however  weak 
His  reason  the  mysterious  plan  to  solve, 


3'  Earl  of  Lindsey,  the  king's  general. 

^i  Lord  Willooghby,  son  to  the  earl  of  Lindsey. 

3]  Sir  Edmund  Vemey,  standard-bearer  to  the 
king. 
34  Lord  Stewart. 

3'  Lord  Aubigny,  sou  to  the  duke  of  Lenox. 
3^  Captain  Kingsmill,  buried  at  Radway. 

37  Scilicet  et  tempas  Tcniet,  cum  finibus  iUis» 
Agricola  incnrvo  ierram  molitus  aratro, 
l&itesa  inveoiet  scabr&  rubigine  pila, 
Aot  gravibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inaaes, 
Grandiaqne  efibssb  mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris. 

Virg. 


That  all  He  wills  is  righf,  wh6,  tre  th6  worlds 
Were  form*d,  in  his  all-comprehensive  mind. 
Saw  all  that  was,  or  is,  or  e'er  shall  be.  ^ 
Who  to  what  e'er  exists,  or  lives,  or  moves. 
Throughout  creation's  wide  extent,  gave  life. 
Gave  being,  poWr,  and  thought  to  act,  to  moire' 
Impelling  or  impell'd,  to  all  ordain'd 
Their  ranks,  relations,  and  dependencies, 
And  can  direct,  suspend,  control  their  pow'rs. 
Else  were  he  not  supreme  1  Who  bids  the  wiiAls 
Be  still,  and  they  obey ;  who  to  the  sea 
Assigns  its  bounds,  and  calms  its  boisterous  wareft. 
Who,  with  like  ease  can  moral  discord  rule, 
And  all  apparent  evil  turn  to  good. 

Hail  then,  ye  sons  of  Eve !  th'  unerring  guid^ 
The  sovereign  grant  receive,  sin's  antidote ! 
A  cure  for  all  our  griefs !  So  heav'niy  IVnth 
Shall  wide  display  her  captivating  charms. 
And  Peace  her  dwelling  fix  with  humnn  race. 
So  Love  through  ev'ry  clime  his  geotle  reign 
Shall  spread,  and  at  his  call  discordant  realms 
Shall  beat  their  swOrds  to  ploughshares,  and  their 

spears 
To  pruning-hooks,  nor  more  learn  murth'rous  w^n 
So  when  revolving  year*,  by  Heav'n  s  decree. 
Their  circling  course  have  run,  new  firmaments. 
With  blessings  fraught,  shall  fill  the  bright  expanse. 
Of  tempests  void,  and  thunder's  angry  voices 
New  verdure  shall  arise  to  clothe  the  fields : 
New  Edens !  teeming  with  immortal  fruit ! 
No  more  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air. 
Or  those  that  range  the  fields  or  skim  the  flood, 
Their  fierceness  shall  retain,  but  brute  with  brute, 
And  all  with  man  in  amicable  league 
Shall  join,  and  enmity  for  ever  cease. 

Remains  there  aught  to  crown  the  rapt'rons  theme? 
T  is  this,  unfading  joy,  beyond  the  reach 
Of  elemental  worlds,  and  short-liv'd  time. 
This  too  is  yours — ^from  outward  sense  concealM, 
But,  by  resemblance  of  external  things, 
Inward  display'd,  to  elevate  the  soul 
To  thoughts  8ublime,*and  point  her  way  to  Heav'n. 

So,  from  the  top  of  Neho's  lofty  mount, 
The  patriot-leader  of  Jehovah's  sons 
The  promis'd  land  surveyed ;  to  Canaan's  race 
A  splendid  theatre  of  fraintic  joys 
And  fetal  mirth,  beyond  whose  scanty  bounds 
Darkness  and  horrour  dwell !  Emblem  to  him 
Of  fairer  fields,  and  happier  seats  above  I 
Then  closed  his  eyes  to  mortal  scenes,  to  wake 
In  the  bright  regions  of  eternal  day. 
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TnS  MILL-tTEBAM  AMD  THE  CASGAVK. 
A  PABLB. 

Nature,  with  lib'ral  hand,  dispenses 
Her  apparatus  of  the  senses. 
In  articles  of  gen'ral  use. 
Nerves,  sinews,  muscles,  bones  profuse* ' 
Distinguishing  her  fav'rite  race 
With  form  erect,  and  feator'd  face : 
The  flowing  hair,  the  polish'd  skin-* 
But,  for  the  furniture  withi% 
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Whether  it  be  of  brains  or  Jeftd, 
What  matters  it»  eo  there  *s  a  bead  ? 
Per  wisest  uoddle  seldom  goes. 
But  as  't  is  led  by  corporal  noie. 
Nor  is  it  thinking  much,  bat  doing. 
That  keepn  our  tenements  from  ruiiv 
And  hundreds  eat,  who  spin  or  knit. 
For  one  that  lives  by  dint  of  wit 

Hie  stttsdy  thresher  pi  e^  his  flai]. 
And  what  to  this  doth  wit  avail  ? 
Who  leanis  from  wit  to  press  the  spade? 
Or  thinks 't  would  mend  the  cobler*s  trade  ? 
The  pedlar,  with  his  cymb'rous  pack, 
Carries  his  brains  upon  his  back. 
Some  wear  them  in  fiill-bottom'd  wig. 
Or  bang  them  by  with  qu^ue  or  pig* 
Redac*d,  till  they  retarn  again. 
In  dishabille,  to  common  men. 
Then  why,  my  friend,  is  wit  so  rare  ? 
That  sudden  flash,  that  makes  one  stare ! 
A  meteor's  blaze,  a  dazzling  show ! 
Say  what  it  is,  fbrweU  you  know. 
Or,  if  you  can  with  patience  hear 
A  witless  Mle,  lend  an  car :    - 

Betwixt  two  sloping  verdant  hills 
A  current  pour*d  its  careless  rills, 
'  Which  unambitious  crept  along. 
With  weeds  and  matted  grass  o'erhung. 
Tin  rural  (lenhu,  on  a  day, 
Chancing  along  its  banks  to  stray, 
Remarked  with  penetrating  kN>k 
The  latent  merits  of  the  brook. 
Much  griev'd  to  see  sncK  talents  hid, 
And  thus  the  dull  by-standers  chid. 

**  How  blind  is  man's  incurious  race. 
The  scope  of  Nature^s  plans  to  trace  ? 
How  do  ye  mangle  half  her  charms. 
And  fright  her  hourly  with  alarms  ? 
Disfigure  now  her  swelling  mounds. 
And  now  contract  her  spacious  bounds  ? 
Fritter  her  fairest  lawns  to  alleys, 
Bare  her  green  hills,  and  hide* her  valleys? 
Confine  her  streams  with  rule  and  line. 
And  counteract  her  whole  design  ? 
Neglecting,  where  she  points  the  way. 
Her  easy  dictates  to  obey  ? 
To  bring  her  hidden  worth  to  sight ; 
And  place  her  charms  in  fairest  light  ? 

«  Alike  to  vUelUetualt  blind, 
T  is  thus  you  treat  the  youthful  mind ; 
Mistaking  gravity  for  sense, 
For  dawn  of  wit,  impertinence. 

"  The  boy  of  genuine  parts  and  merit. 
For  some  unlucky  prank  of  spirit. 
With  frantic  rage  i»  scourged  from  school. 
And  branded  with  the  name  of  fool. 
Because  bis  active  blood  fiow'd  faster 
Than  the  dull  puddle  of  his  master. 
While  the  slow  plodder  trots  alcng. 
Through  thick  and  thin,  through  prose  and  song, 
Insensible  of  all  their  graces, 
But  leam'd  in  words  and  common  phrases : 
Till  in  due  time  he's  mov'd  to  college. 
To  ripen  these  choice  seeds  of  knowledge. 

'*  So  some  taste-pedant,  wondrous  wise, 
Exerts  his  genius  in  dirt-pies. 
Delights  the  tonsile  yew  to  raise, 
But  hates  your  laurels  and  yoar  bays. 
Because  too  rambling  and  luxuriant. 
Like  forward  youths,  of  brains  too  pmrient. 


Makes  puns,  and  atfagfttms  in  box. 
And  tuns  his  trees  to  bears  and  eock^ 
Excels  iai)uaint  jett»-d'ea«  or  fountain. 
Or  leads  his  stream  across  a  mountain. 
To  shew  its  shallowness  and  pride, 
In  a  broad  grin,  on  t*  other  side. 
Perverting  all  the  roles  of  sense. 
Which  never  ofiers  violepee. 
But  gently  leads  where  Nature  tends, 
Sure,  with  applause,  to  gain  its  ends. 

'*  Bot  one  example  may  teach  mosv, 
Than  precepts  hackney'd  o'er  and  o'er. 
Then  maik  this  rUl,  with  weeds  overhang, 
Unnotic'd  by.  the  vulgar  throng ! 
Ev'n  this,  conducted  by  my  laws. 
Shall  rise  to  fame,  attract  applause  ; 
Instruct  In  fable',  shine  in  song. 
And  be  the  theme  of  ev'ry  tongue.** 
He  said:  and,  to  his  fov^te  son, 
Consigo'd  the  task,  and  will'd  it  dene. 

Damon  his  counsel  wisely  weigh'd. 
And  carefully  the  scene  survey'd. 
And,  though  it  seens  he  said  bqt  little 
He  took  hn  meaning  to  a  tittle. 
And  first,  his  purpose  to  befriend, 
A  bank  he  rais'd  at  th'  upper  end : 
Compact,  and  close  its  outward  side* 
To  stay  and  swell  the  gath'ring  tide: 
But,  on  its  inner,  rough  and  tall, 
A  ragged  cliff,  a  rocky  wall. 
The  channel  next  he  op'd  to  view. 
And,  from  its  conise,  the  rubbish  drew. 
Enlarged  it  now,  and  now  i^ith  line 
Oblique  pursued  his  fisir  design. 
Prepariag  here  the  mazy  way, 
And  there  the  fall  for  sportive  play. 
The  predpiee  abrupt  and  steep. 
The  pebbied  road,  and  cavern  deep. 
The  rooty  seat,  where  best  to  view 
The  fiury  scene,  at  distance  due. 
He  last  invok'd  the  Dryads  aid« 
And  friqg*d  the  bofders  round  with  shade. 
Tap*stry,  by  Nature's  flngen  wove. 
No  mimic,  but  a  real  grove : 
Part  hiding,  part  adftiitting  day. 
The  scene  to  grace  the  ftitoie  play. 

Damon  perceives,  with  ravi&'^d  eyes^ 
The  beautiful  enobaDtnent  rise. 
Sees  sweetly  blended  shade  and  ligkl. 
Sees  ev*ry  part  with  eaeh  anile. 
Sees  each,  as  be  directs,  assume 
A  livelier  dye  or  deeper  gfoeok 
So,  fhshion'd  by  the  painter's  skiU, 
New  forms  the  glowing  canvass  fill. 
So,  to  the  summer's  sian,  the  rose 
Anid  jessamin  their  charms  disckse. 

While,  all  intent  on  this  retreat. 
He  saw  his  fav'rite  work  complete. 
Divine  enthusiasm  seiz'd  his  breast. 
And  thus  his  transport  he  express'd. 
"  Let  others  toil,  for  wealth  or  posv^, 
I  court  the  sweetly-vacant  homr : 
Down  life's  smooth  current  calmly  glide. 
Nor  vex*d  with  cares,  nor  rack'd  with  pride. 
Give  me,  O  Nature !  to  explore 
lliy  lovely  charms,  I  ask  no  more. 


>  See  Fable  XU.  and  LL  in  Dodsley*^ 
vented  fables,  and  many  little  pieces 
the  public  papeiit 
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For  tbBe  f  Ay  ftom  vidg«r  eyes. 
For  thee  I  Tulgbr  ooret  deipiWi    ^ 
For  thee  •mbitioa't  chamM  rerign; 
Accept  A  votary,  ivIioMy  thine. 

'*  Yet  8tiU  let  Friewlflhip's  joys  be  newr. 
Still,  on  these  pleini,  htr  train  appenr. 
By  Lesmmg^  aona  my  haunts  be  trod, 
And  Stemford's  feet  raiprint  my  sod. 
For  Stamford  oft  hath  deign'd  to  stray 
Around  my  Leasow's  fleir'ry  way. 
And,  where  his  hoooor*d  steps  have  rOT*d, 
Oft  hare  his  giib  those  scenes  improved* 
To  him  I  ni  dedicate  my  cell. 
To  him  suspend  the  Totive  spelt. 
His  name  shall  heighten  er'ry  charm. 
His  name  protect  my  groves  from  harm, 
Protect  my  hannlos  sport  ftom  blame. 
And  toni  obscnrity  to  fiime;" 

He  spake.    His  hand  the  pencil  guides, 
And  Stamford  >  o*er  the  scene  presides. 
The  proud  device,  with  borraw'd  graces 
C6nierr*d  new  lustre  on  the  place : 
As  books,  by  dint  of  dedication. 
Enjoy  their  patron's  reputation. 

Now,  lanching  from  its  lofty  shore. 
The  loosenM  stream  began  to  roar : 
As  headlong,  from  the  rocky  mound. 
It  rosh'd  into  the  vast  profound. 
There  check'd  awhile,  again  it  ilow'd 
Olitt'ring  along  the  channerd  road : 
From  steep  to  steep,  a  frequent  ikll, 
Each  dififrent,  and  each  natural 
Obstructing  roots  and  rocks  between, 
Diversify  th'  enchanted  scene; 
While  winding  now,  and  intricate. 
Now  more  developed,  and  in  state, 
Th'  united  stream,  with  rapid  fbroe, 
Puisnes  ankain  its  downward  course. 
Till  at  your  feet  absorbed,  it  hides 
Beneath  the  gronnd  its  bustlmg  tides. 

With  prancing  steeds,  and  liv'ried  tranM^ 
Soon  daily  shone  the  bord'ring  plains. 
And  distant  sounds  foretold  th*  approach 
Of  frequent  chaise^  and  crowded  conch. 
For  sow  of  Taste,  and  daugfatsrs  fair. 
Hasted  the  sweet  sniprise  to  share : 
While  Hagley  3  wooder'd  at  their  sUy, 
And  hardly  braok'd  the  long  delay. 

Not  distant  for  bdow,  a  mill 
Was  built  npoa  a  neighboring  rill : 
Whose  pentpup  stream,  whene'er  let  loose, 
Impell'd  a  wheel,  close  at  its  sluice. 
So  strongly,  that,  by  friction's  pow'r, 
T  would  grind  the  firmest  grain  to  flow'r. 
Or,  by  a  correspondence  new. 
With  hammers,  and  their  clatt'ring  crew^ 
Would  so  bestir  her  active  stumps. 
On  iron-blocks,  though  arrant  lumps, 
Hint,  in  a  trice,  she  M  manage  matters. 
To  make  them  all  as  smooth  as  platters. 
Or  slit  a  bar  to  rods  quite  taper, 
With  as  much  ease,  as  you  'd  cot  paper. 
For,  though  the  lever  gave  the  blow. 
Yet  it  #as  lifted  from  below  ; 
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And  would  for  ever  have  Ibjd  still. 
But  for  ihe  bustling  of  the  rill ; 
Who,  from  her  stately  pool  or  ocean. 
Put  all  the  wheels  and  logs  in  motion ; 
Things  in  their  nature  very  quiet. 
Though  making  all  this  noise  and  riot. 
This  stream,  that  could  in  toil  excel. 
Began  with  fuoMsh  pride  to  swell : 
Piqu^  at  her  neighbour's  reputation, 
And  thus  expressM  ber  indignation. 

'*  Madam !  methioks  you  *re  vastly  proud, 
You  was  *nt  us'd  to  talk  so  loud. 
Nor  cut  such  capera  in  your  pace, 
Marry !  what  antics,  what  grimace ! 
For  shame !  do  o*t  give  yomtelf  such  airs. 
In  flaunting  down  those  hideous  stairs. 
Nor  put  yourself  in  such  a  flutter, 
Whate'er  yon  do,  you  dirty  gutter! 
I  'd  have  you  know,  you  upstart  minx ! 

Ere  yon  were  formed,  with  all  your  sinks, 
A  lake  I  was,  compar*d  with  which, 

Your  stream  is  but  a  paltry  ditch: 

And  still,  on  honest  labour  bent, 

1  ne*er  a  single^eiA  misspent. 

And  yet  no  folks  of  high  degree 

Would  e'er  voucbsafo  to  visit  me. 

As,  in  their  coaches,  by  they  rattle, 

Foosooth !  to  hear  your  idle  prattle. 

Though  half  the  business  of  my  flooding 

Is  to  provide  them  cakes  and  podding  i 

Or  furnish  stuff  for  many  a  trinket. 

Which,  though  so  ^ne,  you  scarce  would  think  it. 

When  Boulton's^  skill  has  flx*d  their  beauty, 

To  my  rough  toil  first  ow'd  their  duty. 

But  1  'm  plain  Goody  of  the  Mill  $ 

And  you  are — I^fadam  Ctucadtiie!*' 

**  Dear  coz,"  reply*d  the  beauteous  torrent^ 

"  Pray  do  not  discompose  your  current 

That  we  all  from  one  fountain  fU/w, 

Hath. been  agreed  on  long  aga 

Var3ring  our  talents,  and  our  tides. 

As  chance  or  education  guides. 

That  I  have  either  note  or  name, 

I  owe  to  him  who  gives  me  fame. 

Who  teaches  all  our  kind  to  flow. 

Or  gaily  swift,  or  gravely  sbw. 

Now  in  the  lake,  with  glassy  foce. 

Now  moving  light,  with  dimpled  grace. 

Now  gleaming  from  the  rocky  height. 

Now,  in  rough  eddies,  foaming  white. 

Nor  envy  me  the  gay  or  great. 

That  visit  my  obscure  retreat 

None  wonders  that  a  down  can  dig. 

But  *t  is  some  art  to  dance  a  jig. 

Your  talents  are  employed  for  use. 

Mine  to  give  pleasure  and  amuse. 

And  though,  dear  coz,  no  folks^of  taste 

Their  idie  hours  with  you  will  waste, 

Yet  many  a  grist  comes  to  your  mill, 

Which  helps  your  master's  bags  to  fill. 

While  I,  with  all  my  notes  and  trilling. 

For  Damon  never  got  a  shilling. 

Then,  gentle  oogb,  forbear  your  clamoun, 

Eiqoy  your  hoppers  and  your  hammers : 

We  gain  our  ends  by  diflPrent  ways. 

And  you  get  bread,  and  I  get— praise.' 
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A,  PAITORAL  ECLOGUE. 

TO  A  XADir. 

DAMON  AKP  LYCIDAS. 

Wbev  o*er  the  western  world  fair  Science  spread 

Her  genial  ray,  and  Ootbic  darkness  fled. 

To  Britain's  isle  the  Muses  took  their  way. 

And  taught  her  list*ning  groves  the  tuneful  lay. 

T  was  then  two  swains  the  Doric  reed  essay'd 

To  sing  the  praises  of  a  peerless  maid. 

On  Aiden's  blissful  plain  her  fleat  she  chose, 

Ajid  hence  her  rural  name  Ardeona  rose. 

In  sportive  verse  alternately  they  vied, 

Thus  Damon  sang,  and  Lycidas  replied. 

DAMON. 

Here,  gentle  swain,  beneath  the  shade  reclin'd. 
Remit  thy  labours,  and  unbend  thy  mind. 
Well  with  the  shepherd*s  state  our  cares  agree, 
For  Nature  prompts  to  pleasing  industry. 
T  is  this  to  all  her  gifts  fresh  beauty  yields. 
Health  to  our  flocks,  and  plenty  to  our  fields. 
Yet  hath  she  not  impos'd  unceasing  toil. 
Not  restless  ploughshares  always  vex  the  soil. 
Then,  shepherd,  take  the  blessings  Hcav*n  bestows, 
Assist  the  song,  and  sweeten  our  repose. 

LYCIDAS. 

While  oihera,  sunk  in  sleep,  or  live  in  vain. 
Or,  slaves  of  indolence,  but  wake  to  pain. 
Me  let  the  call  of  earliest  birds  invite 
To  hail  th'  approaches  of  returning  light ; 
To  taste  the  freshness  of  the  cheerful  moni. 
While  glistering  dew-drops  hang  on  ev'ry  thorn. 
Hence  all  the  bliss  that  centres  in  our  kind, 
Health  to  the  blood,  and  vigour  to  the  mind. 
Hence  ev'ry  task  its  meet  attendance  gains, 
And  leisure  hence  to  listen  to  thy  strains. 

Hirice  happy  swain,  so  fitly  Ibrm'd  to  share 
The  8hepheni*s  labour,  and  Ardeona^s  care  1 
To  tell  Ardenna's  praise  the  rural  train 
Inscribe  the  verse,  or  chant  it  o*er  the  plain. 
Plains,  hil  Is,  and  woods  retuni  the  well-known  sound. 
And  the  smooth  beech  records  the  sportive  wound. 
Then,  Lycidas,  let  us  the  chorus  join. 
So  bright  a  theme  our  music  shall  refine. 

Escap'd  from  all  the  busy  worid  admires, 
Hither  the  philosophic  dame  retires ; 
For  in  the  busy  world,  or  poets  feign, 
Intemp*rate  vice  and  gpddy  pleasures  reign ; 
Then,  when  from  crowds  the  Loves  and  Graces  flew. 
To  these  lone  shades  the  beauteous  maid  withdrew. 
To  study  Nature  in  this  calm  retreat. 
And  with  confed*rate  art  her  charms  complete. 
How  sweet  their  union  is,  ye  shepherds,  say, 
And  thou  who  fbrm'dst  the  reed  inspire  my  lay. 

Her  praise  I  sing  by  whom  our  flocks  are  freed 
From  the  rough  bramble  and  enveiiom*d  weed ; 
Who  to  green  pastures  turns  the  dreary  waste. 
With  8catter*d  woods  in  careless  beauty  grac*d. 

'T  is  she,  Ardeiina  !  guardian  of  the  scene,  ^ 
Who  bids  tlie  mount  to  swell,  who  smooths  the  green. 
Who  drains  the  marsh,  and  frees  the  struggling  flood 
From  its  divided  rule  and  strife  with  mod* 


She  winds  its  course  the  copious  stream  to  lAow, 
And  she  in  swifter  currents  bids  it  flow ; 
Now  smoothly  gliding  with  an  even  pace. 
Now  dimpling  o*er  the  stones  with  ronghen*d  grace  i 
With  glassy  surface  now  serenely  bright, 
Now  foaming  from  the  rock  all  silver  white. 

T  is  she  the  rising  bank  with  beeches  crowns. 
Now  spreads  the  scene,  and  now  contracts  iu  bounds. 
Clothes  the  bleak  hill  with  verdure  ever  gay. 
And  bids  our  fi>iet  through  myrtle-valleys  stray. 
She  for  her  shepherds  rean  the  rooty  shed. 
The  cheoqu^rM  pavement,  and  the  straw-wove  bed. 
For  them  she  scoops  the  grotto's  cool  retreat. 
Prom  storms  a  shelter,  and  a  shade  in  heat. 
Directs  their  hands  the  verdant  arch  to  bend. 
And  with  the  leafy  roof  its  gloom  extend. 
Shells,  flint,  and  ore  their  mingled  graces  joniiy 
And  rocky  fragments  aid  the  chaste  design. 

LTCIDAS. 

Hail,  happy  lawns !  where'er  we  turn  our  eyes. 
Fresh  beauties  bloom,  and  opening  wonders  rise. 
Whilom  these  charming  scenes  with  grief  I  view*d 
A  barren  waste,  a  dreary  solitude ! 
My  drooping  flocks  their  russet  pastures  moum'd* 
And  lowing  herds  the  plaintive  moan  returned. 
With  weary  feet  from  field  to  field  they  stray 'd. 
Nor  found  their  hunger's  painful  sense  allayed. 
But  now  no  more  a  dreary  scene  appears. 
No  more  its  prickly  boughs  the  bramble  rears. 
No  more  my  flocks  lament  th'  unfruitful  soil. 
Nor  mourn  their  ragged  fleece,  or  fruitless  toll. 

DAMON. 

As  this  feir  lawn  excels  the  rush^  mead. 

As  firs  the  thorn,  and  flow'rs  the  pois'nous  weed. 

Far  as  the  warbling  sky -larks  soar  on  high, 

Above  the  clamsy  bat  or  buzzing  fly ; 

So  matchless  moves  Ardenna  o'er  the  greeo« 

In  mind  alike  excelling  as  in  mien. 

LYCIDAS* 

Sweet  is  the  frag^ranoe  of  the  damadc  rose. 
And  bright  the  dye  that  on  its  surface  glows. 
Fair  is  the  poplar  rising  on  the  plain. 
Of  shapely  tnmk,  and  lofty  branches  vain  $ 
But  neither  sweet  the  rose,  nor  bright  its  dye,    ■ 
Nor  poplar  feir,  if  with  her  charms  they  vie. 

DAlfON. 

« 

Grateful  is  sunshine  to  the  sportive  lambs. 
The  balmy  dews  delight  the  nibbling  dams; 
But  kindlier  warmth  Ardenna's  smiles  impiur^ 
A  baln^  more  rich  her  lessons  to  the  heart. 

LTCmAS. 

No  more  Pomona's  guiding  ^and  we  nee<^ 
Nor  Flora's  help  to  paint  th'  enamell'd  mead. 
Nor  Ceres*  care  to  guard  the  rising  grain. 
And  spread  the  yellow  plenty  o'er  the  plain; 
Ardenna*s  precepts  ev'ry  want  supply. 
The  grateftil  lay  what  shepherd  can  deny  ? 

DAMON. 

A  theme  so  pleasing,  with  the  day  begui. 
Too  soon  were  ended  with  the  setting  Sun. 
But  see  o'er  yonder  hill  the  parting  my. 
And  hark!  our  bieatiog  flocks  reprove  our  stay^ 
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THE  SCAVENGERS. 

A  TOWN  ECL06UB. 

Dalcis  odor  lucri  ex  re  quUibet 

AwAKS,  my  Muse,  prepare  a  loftier  theme. 
Hie  windiDg  Talley  and  the  dimpled  stream 
Delight  not  all :  qoit,  quit  the  verdant  field, 
And  try  what  dnstv  streets  and  alleys  yield. 

Where  Avon  wider  flows,  and  gathers  fame, 
Stands  a  fair  town,  and  Warwick  is  its  name. 
For  useful  arts  entitled  once  to  share 
The  gentle  Etbelfleda's  guardian  care. 
Nor  less  for  deeds  of  chivalry  renown'd. 
When  her  own  Guy  was  with  her  laurels  crown'd. 
Now  Syren  sloth  holds  here  her  tranquil  reign. 
And  binds  in  silken  bonds  the  feeble  train. 
Now  frowning  knights  in  uncouth  artnonr  lac'd, 
Seek  now  for  monsters  on  the  dreary  waste: 
In  these  soft  scenes  they  chase  a  gentler  prey. 
No  monsters !  but  as  dangerous  as  they. 
In  diffVent  forms  as  sure  destruction  l<es, 
"  They  have  no  claws 't  is  true — ^but  they  have  eyes. 
Last  of  the  toiling  race  there  liv'd  a  pair. 
Bred  up  in  labour,  and  inur*d  to  care  ! 
To  sweep  the  streets  their  task  from  Sun  to  Sun, 
And  seek  the  nastiness  which  others  shun. 
More  plodding  wight  or  dame  you  ne*er  shall  see, 
He  Gaffsr  Pestel  bight,  and  Gammer  she. 

As  at  their  door  they  sat  one  summer's  day. 
Old  Pestel  first  e8sa3r'd  the  plaintive  lay: 
His  gentle  mate  the  plaintive  lay  retum*d, 
And  t)ius  alternately  their  cares  they  moum'd. 

OLD  nsni. 

Alas !  was  ever  such  fine  weather  seen, 

How  dusty  are  the  roads,  the  streets  how  clean ! 

How  k»g,  ye  almanacs !  will  it  be  dry  ? 

Empty  my  cart  bow  long,  and  idle  I ! 

Ev'n  at  the  best  the  times  are  not  so  good. 

But  *t  is  hard  work  to  scrape  a  livelihood. 

The  cattle  in  the  stalls  resign  their  life. 

And  baulk  the  shambles,  and  th'  unbkody  knife. 

While  fenners  sit  at  home  in  pensive  gkwm. 

And  turnpikes  threaten  to  complete  my  doom. 

WIFB. 

Well !  for  the  turnpike,  that  will  do  no  hurt. 
Some  say  the  managers  are  friends  to  dirt. 
But  much  I  fear  this  murrain  where  't  #ill  end. 
For  sure  the  cattle  did  our  door  befriend. 
Oft  have  I  hail'd  them,  as  they  sUlk*d  along. 
Their  fet  the  butchers  pl^as'd,  but  me  their  dung. 

OLDPBSTEJU 

See  what  a  little  dab  of  dirt  is  here ! 
But  yields  all  Warwick  more,  O  tdl  me  where? 
Yet,  oo  this  spot,  though  now  so  naked  seen. 
Heaps  upon  heaps,  and  loads  on  loads  have  been. 
Bigger,  and  bigger,  the  proud  dunghill  grew, 
HU  my  diminish'd  house  was  hid  from  view. 

wire. 

Ah !  Gaffer  Pestel,  what  brave  days  were  those. 
When  higher  than  oor  house  our  muckhill  rose ! 
The  gipwing  mount  I  view'd  with  joyful  eyc^, 
And  ottrk'd  what  each  load  added  to  its  size. 


Wrapt  in  its  fragrant  steam  we  often  sat. 

And  to  its  praises  held  delightful  chat. 

Nor  did  I  e'er  neglect  my  mite  to  pay, 

To  swell  the  goodly  heap  from  day  to  day. 

A  cabbage  once  1  bought;  but  small  the  cost— 

Nor  do  I  think  the  ferthing  all  was  lost. 

Again  you  sold  its  well-digested  store. 

To  dung  the  garden  where  it  grew  before.  ^ 

OLDPBSTBL. 

What  though  the  beaux  and  powder*d  coxeombf 

jcer»d, 
And  at  the  scavenger's  employment  sneered. 
Yet  then  at  night  content  I  told  my  gains, 
And  thought  well  paid  their  malice,  and  my  pains. 
Why  toils  the  tradesman,  but  to  swell  his  shire  ? 
Why  craves  the  wealthy  landlord  still  for  more  ? 
Why  will  our  gentry  flatter,  fewn,  and  lie  ? 
Why  pack  the  cards,  and  wha^  d'  ye  call  'tr— the 

die  ?  ^  ^ 

All,  all  the  pleasing  paths  of  gain  pursue, 
And  wade  through  thick  and  thin  as  we  folks  do. 
Sweet  is  the  scent  that  from  adyantage  springs. 
And  nothing  dirty  which  good  interest  brings. 

wire. 

When  goody  Dobbins  call'd  me  nasty  bear. 
And  talk'd  of  kennels  and  the  ducking-chair. 
With  patience  I  could  hear  the  scolding  queaa. 
For  sure  't  was  dirtiness  that  kept  me  dean. 
Clean  was  my  gown  on  Sundays,  if  not  fiw. 

Nor  Mrs. »s  cap  so  white  as  mine. 

A  slut  in  silk,  or  keraey  is  the  same. 
Nor  sweetest  always  is  the  finest  dame. 

Thus  wail'd  they  pleasure  past,  and  present  carag; 
While  the  starved  hog  joined  his  complaint  with 

theirs. 
To  still  his  grunting  different  ways  they  tend. 
To  West  Street  he,  and  she  to  Cottoo  End '. 


ABSENCE. 

Wrra  leaden  foot  Time  creeps  along 

While  Delia  is  away. 
With  her,  nor  plaintive  was  the  song. 

Nor  tedious  was  the  day. 

Ah!  epviouApow'r!  reverse  my  doom. 

Now  double  thy  career. 
Strain  ev'ry  nerve,  stretch  ev'ry  plume, 

And  rest  them  when  she  H  here* 


TO  A  LADY, 

Wbbn  Nature  joins  a  beauteous  fece 
With  shape,  and  air,  and  life,  and  grace. 
To  ev'ry  imperfection  blind, 
I  spy  no  blemish  in  the«inind. 

'  Names  of  the  most  remote  and  opposite  parts 
of  the  town. 
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When  wit  flows  pure  from  Stella's  tongue, 
Or  animates  the  sprightly  song, 
Our  hearts  iMnfess  ihe  pow'r  dmne, 
Nor  lightly  prize  its  mortal  shrine. 

Oood'nature  will  a  conquest  gain, 
Though  wit  and  heauty  sigh  in  vain. 
When  gen'roos  thoughts  the  breast  inspire, 
I  wish  its  rank  and  fortunes  higher. 

When  Sidney's  charms  again  unite 
To  win  the  soul,  and  bless  the  sight. 
Fair,  and  leam'd,  and  good,  and  great ! 
An  earthly  goddess  is  complete. 

But  when  I  see  a  sordid  mind 

With  affluence  and  ill-nature  join'd. 

And  pride  without  a  grain  of  sense. 

And  without  beauty  insolence. 

The  creature  with  contempt  I  view, 

And  sure  't  is  like  Miss you  know  wl^o. 


JAGG'S  POEM& 


TO 


A  LADY  WORKING  A  PAIR  OF  RUFFLEA 

What  means  this  useless  cost,  this  wanton  pride  ? 

To  purchase  fopp*ry  from  yon  foreign  strand  1 
To  spurn  our  native  stores,  and  arts  aside, 

And  dram  the  riches  of  a  needy  land ! 

Pleas'd  I  survey,  fair  nymph,  your  happy  skill. 
Yet  view  it  by  no  vulgar  critic's  laws : 

With  nobler  aim  I  draw  my  sober  quill. 
Anxious  to  list  each  art  in  virtue's  cause. 

Go  on,  deiir  maid,  your  utmost  pow'r  essay. 
And  if  for  fome  your  little  bosom  heave. 

Know  patriot-Aondf  your  merit  shall  display. 
And  amply  pay  the  graces  they  receive. 

Let  ev'ry  nymph  like  you  the  gift  prepare. 
And  banish  foreign  pomp  and  costly  show ; 

What  lover  but  would  burn  the  prize  to  wear. 
Or  blush  by  yon  pronounc'd  his  country's  foe? 

Your  smiles  can  win  when  patriot-speeches  foil. 
Your  frowns  control  when  justice  threats  in  vain, 

0*cr  stubborn  minds  your  softness  can  prevail. 
And  placemen  drop  the  bribe  if  you  complaihi. 

Then  rise  the  guardians  of  your  ooontry's  fomc, 
Or  wherefore  were  ye  form'd  like  angels  foir  ? 

By  beauty's  force  our  venal  hearts  reclaim. 
And  save  the  drooping  virtues  from  despair. 


FEMALE  EMPIRE. 


A  TRUE  III8TOXV. 


Ltkb  Bruin's  was  Avaro^s  breast, 
No  softness  harboured  there; 

While  Sylvio  some  concern  espress'd, 
When  beauty  shed  a  tear. 


In  Hymen's  bands  they  both  were  tied. 

As  Cupid's  *  archives  show  ye; 
Proud  Celia  was  Avaro's  bride. 

And  Sylvio's  gentle  Cbloe. 

like  other  nymphs,  at  church  they  swore 

To  honour  and  obey. 
Which,  with  each  learned  nymph  befoie^ 

They  soon  explain'd  away. 

If  Chloe  now  would  have  her  will. 

Her  streammg  eyes  prevail'd. 
Or  if  her  swain  prov'd  cruel  still. 

Hysterics  never  faiPd. 

But  Celia  scom'd  the  plaintive  moai^ 

And  heart-dissolving  show'r; 
With  flashing  eye,  and  angry  tone,  - 

She  best  maintain'd  her  pow'r. 

Yet  once  the  mandates  of  his  TUrii 

Avaro  durst  refose ; 
For  why?  important  was  his  work, 

''To  register  old  shoes!" 

«  ^  docs,"  said  she,  "  the  wreteh  dispute 

My  claim  such  clowns  to  nile  ? 
If  Celia  cannot  chann  a  brute^ 

She  can  chastise  a  fool." 

Then  straight  she  to  his  closet  flew. 

His  private  thoughts  she  tore. 
And  from  iu  place  the  poker  drew, 

That  feird  him  on  the  floor. 

«  Henceforth,"  said  she,  «« my  calls  iegaid> 

Own  mme  the  stronger  plea. 
Nor  let  thy  vulgar  cares  retanl 

The  female  rites  of  tea." 

Victorious  sex !  alike  your  art. 

And  puissance  we  dread ; 
For  if  yoii  cannot  break  onr  heart, 

'T  is  pUin  you  '11  break  our  bead. 

Place  me,  ye  gods,  beneath  the  throne 

Which  gentle  smiles  environ, 
And  I  '11  submission  gladly  own. 

Without  a  rod  of  iron. 


ON  MR,  SAMUEL  COOKE'S  POEM& 

WaiTTKH  nf  THB  VBAR  1749. 

I 

Ihdebd,  master  Cooke  I 

You  have  made  such  a  book. 
As  the  learned  in  pastry  admire: 

But  other  wits  joke 

To  see  such  a  smoke 
Without  any  visible  fire. 

Whataircebillofforo, 

Of  whatever  is  rare. 
And  approved  by  the  critics  of  taste  I 

Not  a  classical  bit, 

Bv'ry  fancy  lo  hit. 
But  here  in  due  order  is  plac*d. 

*  The  parish-register. 
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Yet,  for  all  this  parade, 

Voa  are  but  a  dull  blade. 
And  your  lines  are  all  scragged  and  raw; 

And  though  you  've  hack'd,  and  have  hefr'dy 

And  have  aquees'd,  and  have  stew'd, 
Your  forc'd-meat  is  nt  all  worth  a  straw. 

Though  your  satire  you  spit, 

T  is  n't  seasoned  a  bit. 
And  your  puffs  are  as  heavy  as  lead; 

Call  each  dish  what  you  will. 

Boil,  roast,  hash,  or  grill, 
Yet  still  it  is  all  a  calfs-head. 

I  do  n*t  mind  your  huffing, 

For  you  've  jfut  such  vile  stuff  in* 
I  protest  I  'm  as  ack  as  a  dog; 

Were  you  leaner  or  fatter, 

I  *d  not  mince  the  matter, 
Yott  're  not  fit  to  dress  .£sop  a  frog. 

Uten,  good  master  Slice! 

Shut  up  shop,  if  your  wise, 
And  th'  unwary  no  longer  trepan ; 

Such  advice  indeed  is  hard, 

And  may  stick  in  3rour  gizzard. 
But  digest  it  as  well  as  you  can. 


Of  pow'r  to  tempt  yourigentle  breast  to  share 
With  me  the  peaceful  cotj  and  rural  fare: 
A  diff'rent  fate  should  crown  the  blest  device, 
And  change  my  deseit  to  a  paradise.' 


THE  MISTAKE. 

ON  CAPTAIN  BLOFP.      1750. 


PEYTOE'S  GHOSTS 

To  Craven's  health,  and  social  joy, 

The  festive  night  was  kept. 
While  mirth  and  patriot  spirit  flow'd. 

And  Dullness  only  slept. 

When  from  the  jovial  crowd  I  stole. 
And  homeward  shap'd  my  way  ; 

And  passM  along  by  Chesterton, 
All  at  the  close  of  day. 

Thy  sky  with  clouds  was  overcast. 

An  hollow  t0mpest  blow'd. 
And  rains  and  foaming  cataracts 

Had  delug'd  all  the  road ; 

When  through  the  dark  and  lonesome  shade 

Shone  forth  a  sudden  light ; 
And  soon  distinct  an  human  form 

Eagag'd  my  wondering  sight. 

Onward  it  mov*d  with  graceful  port. 

And  soon  overtook  my  speed; 
Then  thrice  I  lifted  up  my  hands. 

And  thrice  I  checked  my  steed. 


Says  a  gosling,  almost  frighten'd  out  of  her  wits, 
**  Help,  mother,  or  else  I  dhaU  go  into  fits. 
I  have  had  such  a  fright,  I  shall  never  recover, 
O  !  that  hawkef  that  you  've  told  us  of  over  and 

over* 
See,  there,  whera  he  sits,  with  his  terrible  foce, 
And  his  coat  how  it  glisters  all  over  with  lace. 
With  his  sharp  hooked  nose,  and  his  sword  at  his 

heel. 
How  my  heart  it  goes  pit-a-pat,  pray,  mother,  feel." 
fiaj^  the  goose,  very  gravely,  '*  Pray  do  n't  talk  so 

wild. 
Those  looks  are  as  harmless  as  mine  sre,  my  child. 
And  as  fyr  his  sword  there,  so  bright  and  so  nice, 
I  '11  be  sworn  *t  will  hurt  nothing  besides  frogs  and 

mice. 
Nay,  prithee  do  n't  hang  so  about  me,  let  loose, 
I  tell  thee  he  dares  not  say — bo  to  a  goose. 
In  short  there  is  not  a  more  innocent  fowl. 
Why,  instead  of  a  hawke,  look  ye  child,  't  is  an 
owL** 


TO 


A  LAPY  WITH  A  BASKET  QF  FRUIT. 

Ohce  of  fori>iddjE;q  ff ait  the  mortal  taste 
Chang'd  beauteous  Eden  to  a  dreary  waste. 
Here  you  may  freely  ea^  secine  the  while 
From  latent  poison,  or  insidious  guile. 
Yet  O !  could  I  but  happily  iniiifie 
Some  secret  charm  into  the  sav'ry  juiee^ 


"  Who  art  thou,  passenger,"  it  cry'd, 

"  F;om  yonder  mirth  retir'd  ? 
That  here  pursu*st  thy  cheerless  way, 

Benighted,  and  be-mir'd.'* 

**  I  am,"  said  I,  "  a  country  clerk, 
'    A  clerk  of  low  degree. 
And  yonder  gay  and  gallant  scene 
Suits  not  a  curacy* 

«  But  I  have  seen  such  sights  to  day. 

As  make  my  b^art  full  glad. 
Although  it  is  but  dark,  't  is  true, 

And  eke— r9y  HMuli  i*  bad. 

«'  For  I  have  seen  lords,  knights,  and  'sqaires. 

Of  great  and  high  reMwn, 
To  choose  a  knight  for  this  fair  shire. 

All  met  at  Warwick  town. 

«  A  wight  of  skill  to  ken  our  laws. 

Of  ooon^  to  defend. 
Of  worth  to  serve  the  public  cause 

Before  a  private  end. 


1  Was  lord  Wiiloogbby  de  Bnke— Tte  is  a 
mistake,  as  that  nobleman  had  neither  the  oanie 
nor  the  estate  of  Mr.  Feytoa.  The  lale  lord,  in- 
deed, his  godson  and  heir,  had  both.  This  poem 
r«ier«  to  Mr,  Peftoe,  wl)»  lived  at  CheHertom  wher^ 
the  scene  lies,  and  formerly  repnanted  the 
county.  .  (« 
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< 
*  And  such  they  fouttd,  if  right  I  gneis- 

Of  gentle  blobd  he  came ; 

Of  morals  firm,  of  manners  mild, 

And  Graven*  is  bis  name. 

*'  Did  half  the  British  tribnnes  share 
Experienc'd  Mordaimt*s3  truth. 

Another  half,  like  Craven  boast 
A  free  unbiass'd  youth : 

"  The  Sun  I  trow,  in  all  his  race. 
No  happier  realms  should  find ; 

Nor  Britons  hope  for  aught  in  vain, 
From  warmth  w;th  prudence  joln*d. 

"  Go  on,  my  country,  favoured  soil, 
Such  patriots  to  produce !'' 
Gio  on,  my  countrymen,*'  he  cry*dy 
Such  patriots  still  to  choose." 


JAGG'S  PGEMS. 


it 
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This  said,  the  placid  form  retired 

Behind  the  veil  of  night; 
Yet  bade  me,  for  my  country's  good, 

The  solemn  tale  recite. 


TO  A  LADY^ 

FURNISHING  HER  LIBRARY,  AT 

WICK9HIRB. 


•*•*,   IN  WAR* 


Whbk  just  proportion  in  each  part, 
And  colours  mix*d  with  nicest  art, 
Gnaspire  to  show  the  grace  and  mien 
Of  Chloe,  or  the  Cyprian  queen : 
With  elegance  throughout  refin'd» 
That  speaks  the  passions  of  the  mind. 
The  glowing  canvass  will  proclaim 
A  Raphael's  or  a  Titian*s  name. 

So  where  through  evVy  learned  page 
Each  distant  clime,  each  distant  age 
Display  a  rich  variety 
Of  wisdom  in  epitome^; 
Such  elegance  and  taste  will  tell 
The  hand,  that  could  select  so  well. 
But  when  we  all  their  beauties  view, 
United  and  improved  by  you. 
We  needs  must  own  an  emblem  faint, 
T'  express  those  charms  no  art  can  pahnt 
Books,  must,  with  such  correctness  writ. 
Refine  anothei's  taste  and  wit; 
'T  is  to  your  merit  only  due, 
That  theirs  can  be  refinM  by  yoo. 


TO  WILUAM  SHENSTONE,  ESSL 

ON  RECEIVING  A  GILT  POCKET-BOOK.      17&1, 

Thbsb  spotless  leaves,  this  neat  array, 
Might  voett  invite  your  charming  quill, 

In  lair  assemblage  to  display 

The  power  of  learning,  wit,  and  skilL 

*  Hon.  William  Craven,  of  Wykin ;  he  was  af- 
terwards lord  Craven. 

'  The  late  sir  Charles  Mordaanty  bart. 


But  since  yo»  carelessly  refiise. 
And  to  my  pen  the  task  assign; 

O  t  let  your  genius  guide  my  Muse, 
And  every  vulgar  thought  refine. 

Teach  me  your  best,  your  best  lovM  art, 
With  frugal  care  to  store  my  mind  i 

In  this  to  play  the  miser's  part. 
And  give  mean  lucre  to  the  wind: 

To  shun  the  coxcomb's  empty  noise. 
To  scorn  the  villain's  artful  mask; 

Nor  trust  gay  pleasure's  fleeting  joys. 
Nor  urge  ambition's  endless  task. 

Teach  me  to  stem  youth*8  boisterous  tide. 

To  regulate  its  giddy  rage; 
By  reason's  aid  my  bark  to  guide, 

Into  the  friendly  port  of  age: 

To  share  what  tlasn^  culture  yields, 
Through  rhetork^t  painted  meads  to  roam  j 

With  you  to  reap  historic  fields. 
And  bring  the  golden  harvest  home. 

To  taste  the  genuine  sweets  of  wU; 

To  quaff  in  humaitr*9  sprightly  bowl; 
The  philosophic  mean  to  hit, 

And  prize  the  dignity  of  souL 

Teach  me  to  read  Ulxt  J^atwre*t  hook. 
Wide  opening  in  each  flow'ry  plain ; 

And  with  judicious  eye  to  look 
On  all  the  glories  of  her  reign. 

To  hail  her,  seated  on  her  throne. 
By  awful  woods  encompass'd  round, 

Or  her  dnine  extraction  own. 
Though  with  a  wreath  of  rushes  crown'd. 

Through  arched  walks,  o'er  spreading  lawnj. 
Near  solemn  rocks,  with  her  to  rove  ; 

Or  court  her,  mid  her  gentle  fawns. 
In  mossy  cell,  or  maple  grove. 

Whether  the  prospect  strain  the  sight. 
Or  in  the  nearer  landscapes  charm. 

Where  hills,  vales,  fountains,  woods  unite. 
To  grace  3rour  sweet  Arcadian  farm : 

There  let  me  sit,  and  gaze  with  you. 
On  Nature's  works  by  art  refinM; 

And  own,  while  we  their  contest  view. 
Both  ikir,  but  fairest,  thus  combin'd  I 


AN  ELEGY  ON  MAN. 

wanTBif  jANDAav  1758. 

Bbbold  Earth's  lord,  imperial  man. 

In  ripen'd  vigour  gay ; 
His  outward  form  attentive  scan. 

And  all  within  survey. 


ON  RECEIVING  A  LITTLE  IVORY  BOX  FROM  A  LADY. 
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Behold  bis  plan  of  fntare  life. 

His  care,  his  hope,  his  love, 
Reiatkms  dear  of  child  and  wife. 

Hie  dome,  the  lawn,  the  grove. 

Kow  see  within  hit  active  mind. 

More  gen'rous  passions  share, 
Friend,  neighbour,  country,  all  his  kind. 

By  tmns  engage  his  car«. 

Behold  him  range  with  cnrioas  eye, 

O'er  Earth  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  through  th'  illimitable  sky 

Explore  with  daring  soul. 

Yet  pass  some  twenty  fleeting  years, 
And  all  his  glory  flies,  , 

His  lanfpiid  eye  is  bath'd  in  tears, 
He  sickens,  groans,  and  dies. 

And  is  this  all  hb  destined  lot. 

This  all  his  boasted  «way } 
For  ever  now  to  be  forgot,     - 

Amid  the  moald'ring  clay ! 

Ah,  gloomy  thought !  ah,  worse  than  death ! 

Ltfe  sickens  at  the  sound ; 
Better  it  were  not  draw  our  breath, 

Than  run  this  empty  round. 

Hence,  cheating  Fancy,  then,  away ; 

O  let  us  better  try, 
By  reason's  more  entighten'd  ray, 

What  *t  is  indeed  to  die. 

Observe  you  mass  of  putrid  earth. 

It  holdU  an  embryo-brood, 
£v*n  now  the  reptiles  crawl  to  birth» 

And  seek  their  leafy  food. 

Yet  stay  till  some  few  suns  are  past. 

Each  forms  a  silken  tomb. 
And  seems,  like  man,  imprison'd  fast, 

To  meet  his  final  doom. 

Yet  from  this  silent  manmi  too 

Anon  you  see  him  rise, 
K^  more  a  crawling  worm  to  view. 

But  tenant  of  the  skies. 

And  what  forbids  that  man  should  shi^re. 

Some  more  auspicious  day. 
To  range  at  large  in  open  air. 

As  light  and  free  as  they } 

There  was  a  time  when  life  first  warm'd 

Our  flesh  in  shades  of  night. 
Then  was  th'  imperfect  substance  form'd. 

And  sent  to  view  this  light. 

There  was  a  time,  when  evVy  sense 

In  straiter  limits  dwelt. 
Yet  each  its  task  could  then  dispense. 

We  saw,  we  heard,  we  felt. 

And  times  these  are^  when  through  the  vdns 

The  blood  forgets  to  flow, 
Yet  then  a  living  poVr  remains, 

Though  not  in  active  show. 


Times  too  there  be,  when  friendly  sleep's 
Soft  charms  the  senses  bind, 

Yet  fancy  then  her  vigils  keeps, 
And  ranges  unconfin'd. 

And  reason  holds  her  separate  sway. 

Though  all  the  senses  wake. 
And  forms  in  memory's  storehouse  play, 

Of  no  material  make. 


What  are  these  then,  this  eye,  this 

But  nicer  organs  found, 
A  glass  to  read,  a  trump  to  hear. 

The  modes  of  shape,  or  sound  ? 


And  blows  may  maim,  or  time  impair 

These  instruments  of  clay. 
And  Death  may  ravish  what  they  spare. 

Completing  their  decay. 

But  are  these  then  that  living  pow'r 
That  thinks,  compares,  and  rules  } 

Then  say  a  scafibid  is  a  tow*r, 
A  workman  is  his  tools. 

For  aught  appears  that  Death  can  do^ 
That  still  survives  his  stroke, 

Its  workings  phic'd  beyond  our  view. 
Its  present  commerce  broke. 

But  what  connections  it  may  find. 
Boots  much  to  hope  ■  and  fear, 

And  if  instruction  courts  the  mind, 
*T  is  madness  not  to  hear. 


. 


ON  RECEIVING  A  LITTLE  IVORY  BOX 

FROM  A  LADYy 

CUaiOVSLY  WaoUGBT  BY  RBR  OWN  IIAND^ 

LrrrLB  box  of  matchless  grace ! 
Fairer  than  the  fairest  face. 
Smooth  as  was  her  parent-hand. 
That  did  thy  wondrous  form  commandt 
Spotless  as  her  infiptnt  mind. 
As  her  riper  age  refio*d, 
Beauty  with  the  graces  join*d« 

Let  me  clothe  the  lovely  stranger,  / 

Let  me  lodge  thee  safe  from  danger. 
Let  me  guard  thy  soft  repose, 
Prom  giddy  fortune's  random  blows. 
Prom  thoughtless  mirth,  barbaric  bate. 
Prom  the  iron  hand  of  Pate, 
And  oppression's  deadly  weight 

Thou  art  not  of  a  sort,  or  number, 
Pashion'd  for  a  poet's  lumber; 
Though  more  capacious  thai^  his  purse, 
Too  small  to  hold  his  store  of  verse. 
Too  delicate  for  homely  toil. 
Too  neat  for  vulgar  hands  to  soil. 
O  !  would  the  Fates  permit  the  Muse 
Thy  future  destiny  to  choose  I 
In  thy  circle's  fairy  round. 
With  a  golden  fillet  bound : 
Like  the  snow-drop  silver  white, 
like  the  glow-worm's  humid  light, 

'  Vide  Butler's  Analogs^ 
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Like  the  dew  at^arly  dafw, 
like  the  OMkm-Hgbt  on  the  lawn, 
Lucid  rows  of  pearli  should  dwell, 
Pleas*d  as  in  their  native  shell; 
Or  the  brilliant's  sparkling  rays, 
Should  emit  a  starry  blaze. 

And  if  the  fair,  whose  magpc  skUl 
Wrought  thee  passive  to  her  will, 
Peign  to  regard  thy  poet*s  love, 
Nor  his  aspiring  suit  reprove, 
Her  form  should  crown  the  fait  design. 
Goddess  fit  for  such  a  shrine ! 


JA009  POEMS. 
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VALEm'INE'S  DAY. 

Thb  tuneful  choir  in  amorous  strains 

Accost  their  feather'd  loves ; 
While  each  fond  mate,  with  equal  pains, 

The  tender  snit  approves. 

With  cheerful  hop  from  spray  to  spray 

They  sport  along  the  meads; 
In  social  bliss  together  stray. 

Where  love  or  fancy  leads. 

Through  spring's  gay  scenes  each  happy  pair 

Their  fluttering  joys  pursue ; 
Its  various  charms  and  produce  share. 

For  ever  kind  and  true. 

I 

Their  sprightly  notes  from  ev'ry  shade 

Their  mutual  loves  proclaim ; 

Till  winter's  chilling  blasts  invade, 

And  damp  th'  enlivening  flame. 

Then  all  the  jocund  soene  decline^, 

Nor  woods  nor  meads  delight ; 
The  drooping  tribe  in  secret  panes. 

And  mourns  th'  unwelcome  sight. 

Go,  blissful  waiblers !  timdv  wise^ 

Th'  instructive  moral  tell  I 
Nor  thou  their  meaning  hsys 

My  charming  Annabelle  I 


HAMLETS  80LILMUY, 

IMITATBD. 

To  print,  or  not  to  pnfi^-*tbat  is  the  qoestkiii. 
Whether 't  is  better  in  a  trunk  to  bury 
The  quirks  and  crotchets  of  outarageons  fsocy. 
Or  send  a  welUwroie  copy  to  the  press. 
And  by  discloaing,  end  them  i    To  print,  to  donht 
No  more ;  and  by  one  act  to  say  we  end 
The  head-aob,  and  a  thousand  natural  shocks 
Of  scribbling  frenay — 't  is  a  ccnsommation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish*d.    To  printr— to  beam 
From  the  same  shelf  with  Pope,  in  calf  well  boimd: 
To  sleep,  perchsonce,  with  Quarle^— Ay,  there's  the 
For  to  what  class  a  writer  may  be  dooin*d,  [rub- 
When  be  hath  shuffled  off  some  paltry  stuff. 
Must  give  us  pause.  — >There  's  the  respect  that  makes 
Th'  unwilling  poet  keep  his  piece  nine  years. 
For  who  would  bear  th'  impatient  tbint  of  £unc^ 
The  pride  of  conscious  merit,  and  'hove  all. 
The  tedioat  iinportMity  of  Maid«» 


When  as  himself  might  his  paeiut  make 
With  a  bare  inkhom  ?  Who  would  hurdles  bear? 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  load  of  wit  ? 
But  that  the  tread  of  steqp  Parnassus'  hill. 
That  undisoover'd  country,  with  whose  bajrs 
Few  travellers  retuni,  puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  to  live  unknown. 
Than  run  the  hazard  to  be  known  and  damn'd* 
Thus  critics  do  make  cowards  of  us  alL 
,And  thus  the  healthful  face  of  many  a  poem 
b  sickly 'd  o'er  with  a  pale  manuscript ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  fire  and  sphrit. 
With  this  regard  from  Bodsley  turn  away. 
And  Vme  the  name  of  authors. 


ROUNDELAY, 

WRITTBN  FOR  TBE  JUBILEE  AT  STRATFOBD 

UPON  AVON9 

CBLBBBAtSD  BY  MB.  QABRICK  IN  HONOUB  OFSHASSRABI, 

SBMBMBBB,  1769. 

SET  TO  MUSIC  BY  Ma.  DIBPIIU 

Sisters  of  the  tuneful  train, . 
Attend  your  parent's  jocund  strain, 
T  is  Faxicy  calls  you;  follow  me 
Td  celebrate  the  jubilee. 

On  Avon's  banks,  where  Shakroeare's  bust 
Pointy  out  and  guards  his  sleeprog  dust; 
The  sons  of  scenic  mirth  agree 
To  celebrate  the  jubilee. 

Come,  daughters,  come,  and  bring  with  you 
Th'  aerial  sprites  and  fairy  crow. 
And  the  sister  Graces  threes 
To  celebrate  the  jubilee. 

Hang  around  the  sculptur'd  tomb  ' 

The  'hroader'd  vest,  the  nodding  pinme. 
And  the  mask  of  comic  glee. 
To  celebrate  the  jubilee. 

From  Birnham  wood,  and  Boiworth  field, 
Bring  the  standard,  bring  tha  shield. 
With  drums  and  nuutial  eymphony. 
To  celebrate  the  jubilee. 

In  mournftil  numben  now  relate 
Poor  Desdemona's  hapless  fiite, 
With  frantic  deeds  of  jealooiy. 
To  celebrate  the  jubilee. 

Nor  be'Windsor^s  wives  forgot. 
With  their  harmless  merry  plot. 
The  whitening  mead,  and  haunted  tree. 
To  celebrate  the  jubilee. 

Now  in  jocund  strains  reeite 
The  humours  of  the  braggard  knight. 
Fat  knight,  and  aneient  Pistol  he. 
To  celebrate  the  jubilee. 


But  see  in  crofwds  the  gay,  the 
To  the  splendid  scene  repair, 
A  scene  as  fine  as  fine  can  b^ 
To  celebrate  the  jubiU 
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THE  BLACKBIRDS. 

AN  BLEGT. 

Tbs  Sun  bad  cbas'd  the  mountain  snow,^ 
His  beams  bad  pterc'd  the  stubborn  soil, 

llie  melting  streams  began  to  flow, 
And  ptoughmen  urg'd  their  annual  toil. 

'T  was  then,  amidst  the  vocattfaroog, 
Whom  Nature  wak'd  to  mirth  and  lore, 

A  blackbird  rais'd  bis  arn'rous  song, 
And  thus  it  echoed  through  the  gfore. 

«*  O  direct  of  the  feather'd  train! 

For  whom  I  sing*  for  whom  I  bum. 
Attend  with  pity  to  my  strain. 

And  grant  my  love  a  kind  retnnu 

"  For  see,  the  wintry  storms  are  flown. 

And  zephyrs  gently  fan  the  air  j 
Let  us  the  genial  influence  own  j 

Let  us  the  vernal  pastime  share. 

**  The  raven  plumes  his  jetty  wing. 

To  pleaae  his  croaking  paramour, 
Tlie  Uurks  rteponsive  caroU  sing. 

And  tell  their  paask»  asthey  war : 

*'  Bat  does  the  raven's  sable  wing 

Eaccel  the  glossy  jet  of  mine  ? 
Or  can  the  lark  more  sweetly  sing, 

Tlian  we,  who  strength  with  softness  job  ? 

^  O  let  me  then  thy  steps  attend  ! 

I  '11  point  new  treasures- to  thy  sight: 
Whether  the  grove  thy  wish  befViend, 

Or  edge-rows  green,  or  meadows  bright. 

*<  I  '11  guide  thee  to  the  clearest  rill. 
Whose  streams  among  the  pebbles  stray ; 

There  will  we  sip,  an^  sip  our  fill, 
Or  on  the  flow'ry  margin  play. 

"  I  '11  lead  thee  to  the  thickest  brake. 
Impervious  to  the  8choolboy*s  eye ; 

For  thee  the  plaster'd  nest  I  '11  make^ 
And  to  thy  downy  bosom  fly. 

*'  When,  prompted  by  a  mother's  care. 
Thy  warmth  shall  form  th'  imprisoned  young; 

Hie  pleasing  task  I  '11  gladly  share. 
Or  cheer  thy  labours  with  a  song. 

"  To  bring  thee  food  I  Ml  range  the  fields. 

And  cull  the  best  of  ev'ry  kind. 
Whatever  Nature's  bounty  yields. 

And  love's  assiduous  care  can  find. 

'*  And  when  my  lovely  mate  would  stray. 
To  taste  the  summer  sweets  at  large, 

I  'II  wait  at  home  the  live-long  day. 
And  fondly  tend  our  little  charge. 

**  Then  prove  with  me  the  sweets  of  love. 

With  me  divide  the  cares  of  life. 
No  bush  shall  boast  in  all  the  grove, 

A  mate  so  fond,  so  bleat'd.  a  wilt." 


He  ceas'd  his  song^tfae  plumy  dame 
Heard  with  delight  the  love-sick  strain^ 

Nor  long  oonceal'd  the  mutual  flame. 
Nor  long  repress'd  his  am*rous  pain. 


He  led  her  to  the  nuptial  bow'r. 

And  perch'd  with  triumph  by  her  side; 
What  gilded  roof  could  boast  that  hour 

A  fonder  mate,  or  happier  bride  ? 


Next  mom  he  wak'd  her  with  a  song, 
*'  Behold,'*  he  said,  "  the  new-bom  day. 

The  lark  his  mattin-peal  has  rung. 
Arise,  my  love,  anid  come  away." 

Toigether  through  the  fields  they  stray'd. 
And  to  the  murm'ring  nv'let's  side, 

Renew'd  their  vows,  and  hopp*d,  and  play*d 
With  artless  joy,  and  decent  pride. 

When,  O !  with  grief  my  Muse  relates 
What  dire  misfortune  clos'd  the  tale. 

Sent  by  an  order  fiom  the  Fates, 
A  gunner  met  them  in  the  vale. 

Alarm'd,  the  lover  cried,  <<  My  dear. 
Haste,  haste  away,  from  danger  fly; 

Here,  gunner,  point  thy  thunder  here, 
O  spare  my  love,  and  let  me  die." 

At  him  the  gunner  took  his  aim. 
Too  sure  the  volley'd  thunder  flew  ! 

0  had  he  chose  some  other  game^ 
Or  shot — as  he.  was  wont  to  do! 

Divided  pair !  forgive  the  wrong. 

While  I  with  tears  your  fate  reheane, 

1  'II  join  the  widow's  plaintive  song, 

And  save  the  lover  in  my  verse. 


THE  GOLDFINCHES. 

AH  BLBOY. 

TO  WILLIAM  SHINSTONB,  ISQ. 

Ingenues  didicisse  fideliter  artes 

Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros. 

To  you,  whose  groves  protect  the  feather'd  choirs^ 
Who  lend  their  artless  notes  a  willing  ear. 

To  you,  whom  pity  moves,  and  taste  inspires, 
The  Doric  strain  belongs,  O  Shenstone  hear. 

'T  was  gentle  spring,  when  all  the  plumy  race. 
By  Nature  taught,  in  nuptial  leagues  combine^ 

A  goldfinch  joy*d  to  meet  the  warm  embrace. 
And  with  her  mate  in  love's  delights  tq  join. 

All  in  a  garden,  on  a  cnrrant  bush,  <* 

With  wondrous  art  they  built  their  airy  seat; 

In  the  next  orchard  1iv*d  a  friendly  thrash. 
Nor  distant  ikr  a  woodlark'k  soft  retreat 

Here  bless'd  with  ease,  and  in  each  other  bless'd. 
With  eariy  songs  they  wak'd  the  neighb'ring 
groves. 

Till  time  matur'd  their  joys,  and  crown'd  their  nest 
With  infont  pledges  of  their  faithful  loves.   . 
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And  DOW  what  transport  glowed  in  eithei's  eye  ? 

What  equal  fondness  dealt  th*  allotted  food? 
What  joy  each  other*^  likeness  to  descry, 

And  future  sonnets  in  the  chirping  brood ! 

But  ah  !  what  earthly  happiness  can  laat  ? 

How  does  the  fairest  purpose  often  fiwi  ? 
A  truant  school  boy  *s  wantonness  coald  blast 

Their  flatt'ring  hopes,  and  leave  them  both  to  wail. 

The  most  ungentle  of  his  tribe  was  he. 
No  gen'rous  precept  ever  touched  his  heart, 

With  concord  false,  and  hideous  prosody, 

He  scrawFd  his  task,  and  blunder'd  o*er  his  part. 

On  mischief  bent,  he  mark'd,  with  rav*nou8  eyes. 
Where  wrapp'd  in  down  the  callow  songsters  lay, 

Then  rushing,  rudely  seiz'd  the  glittVing  prize. 
And  bore  it  in  his  impious  haiids  away  ! 

But  how  shall  I  describe,  in  numbers  rude. 
The  pangs  for  poor  Chrysomitris  decreed, 

When  from  her  secret  stand  aghast  she  view'd 
The  cruel  spoiler  perpetrate  the  deed  ? 

<<  O  grief  of  griefs!"  with  shrieking  voice  she  cried, 
"  What  sight  is  this  that  I  have  liv'd  to  see ! 

O !  that  I  had  in  youth's  fair  season  died, 
From  love^  false  jo3rs  and  bitter  sorrows  free. 

<*  Was  it  for  this,  alas !  with  weary  bill, 
Was  it  for  this  I  pois'd  th*  unwieldy  straw  ? 

For  this  I  bore  the  moss  from  yonder  hill. 
Nor  8hun*d  the  ponderous  stick  along  to  draw  ? 

**  Was  it  for  this  1  pickM  the  wool  with  care, 
Intent  with  nicer  skill  our  work  to  crown  ? 

For  this,  with  pain,  I  bent  the  stubborn  hair, 
And  lin*d  our  cradle  with  the  thistle's  down  ? 
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Was  it  for  this  my  freedom  I  resign'd. 
And  ceasM  to  rove  at  large  from  plain  to  plain  ? 
For  this  I  sat  at  home  whole  days  confin'd. 
To  bear  the  scorching  heat,  and  pealing  rain  ? 

"  Was  it  for  this  my  watchful  eyes  grow  dim  ? 

For  this  the  roses  on  my  cheek  turn  pale  ? 
Pale  is  my  golden  plumage,  once  so  trim ! 

And  all  my  wonted  mirth  and  spirits  fail ! 

"  O  plund*rer  vile !  O  more  than  adders  fell ! 

M6te  murth'rous  than  the  cat,  with  prudish  face ! 
Fiercer  than  kites  in  whom  the  furies  dwell. 

And  thievish  as  th^  cuckow*8  pilf 'ring  race ! 

*'  May  juicy  plumbs  for  thee  forbear  to  grow, 
For  thee  no  flow'r  unveil  its  charming  dies; 

May  birch-trees  thrive  to  work  thee  sharper  woe, 
And  listening  starlings  mock  thy  frantic  cries." 

Thus  sang  the  mournful  bird  her  piteous  tale, 
The  piteous  tale  her  moumflil  mate  retum'd, 

Then  side  by  side  they  sought  the  distant  vale,     . 
And  there  in  secret  sadness  inly  moom*d. 


THE  SWALLOWS. 

AN  ELEGY. 

PART  L 


£rb  yellow  autuinn  from  our  plains  retired. 
And  gave  to  wintry  storms  the  varied  year, 

lie  swallow  race  with  prescient  gift  inspir'd, 
To  southern  climes  prepared  their  course  to  fteer. 


On  Damon*s  roof  a  huge  aasenibly  tat€, 
His  roof  a  refuge  to  the  feathered  kind  f 

With  serioos  look  he  marked  the  grave  debate. 
And  to  his  Delia  thus  addressed  his  mind. 

«  Observe  yon  twitt*ring  flock,  my  gentle  maid  ! 

Observe,  and  read  the  wondrous  ways  of  Heav'n  ? 
With  us  through  summer's  genial  reign  they  stay'd^ 

And  food  and  sunshine  to  their  wants  were  giv*n. 

s 

**  But  now,  by  secret  instinct  taught,  they  know 
The  near  approach  of  elemental  strife, 

Of  blost 'ring  tempests,  and  of  chilling  snow. 
With  ev'ry  pang  and  scourge  of  tender  life. 

"  Thus  wam'd  they  meditate  a  speedy  flight. 
For  this  ev'n  now  they  prune  their  vigorous  wing. 

For  this  tech  other  to  the  toil  excite. 
And  prove  theirstrength  in  many  a  sportive  ring. 

"  No  sorrow  loads  their  breast,  or  dims  their  eye. 
To  quit  their  wonted  haunts,  or  native  home. 

Nor  fear  they  lanching  on  the  boundless  sky. 
In  search  of  future  settlements  to  roam. 

"  They  feel  a  pow'r,  an  impulse  all  divine. 
That  warns  them  hence ;  they  fael  it,  and  obey ; 

To  this  direction  all  their  cares  resign. 

Unknown   their  destin'd  stage,  unmark'd  their 
way. 

t 

"  Peace  to  your  flight !  ye  mild,  domestic  race  \ 
O !  for  your  wings  to  travel  with  the  Sun ! 

Health  brace  your  nerves,  and  zephyra  aid  your 
pace. 
Till  your  long  voyage  haf^ily  be  done. 

"  See,  Delia,  on  my  roof  your  guests  to  day. 
To  morrow  on  my  roof  your  guests  no  mora. 

Ere  yet  *t  is  night  with  haste  they  wing  away. 
To  morrow  lands  them  on  some  happier  shore**' 

How  just  the  moral  in  this  scene  convey *d  ! 

And  what  without  a  moral  ?  would  we  read ! 
Then  mark  what  Damon  tells  his  gentle  maid. 

And  with  his  lesson  register  the  deed. 

So  youthful  joys  fly  like  the  summer's  gale, 
So  threats  the  winter  of  inclement  age. 

Life's  busy  plot  a  short,  fantastic  tale ! 
And  Nature's  changeful  scenes  the  shifting  stage ! 

And  does  no  friendly  pow'r  to  man  dispense 
The  joyful  tidings  of  some  happier  clime  ^  ^ 

Find  we  no  guide  in  gracious  Providence 

Beyond  the  gloomy  grave,  and  short-liv'd  time  ?' 

Yes,  yes,  the  sacred  oracles  we  hear. 
That  point  the  path  to  realms  of  endless- joy. 

That  bid  our  trembling  hearts  no  danger  fear. 
Though  clouds  surround,  and  angry  skies  annoy. 

Then  let  us  wisely  for  onr  flight  prepare. 
Nor  count  this  stormy  world  our  fixM  abotfe^ 

Obey  the  call,  and  trust  our  leader's  cai<e. 
To  smooth  the  rougbi  and  light  the  darhwne  rattd* 
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teases,  by  grant  divine,  led  brael*!  hoei 
Through  dreary  paths  to  Jordan's  fruitful  side ; 

But  we  a  loftier^theme  than  theirs  can  boait, 
A  better  promise,  and  a  nobler  guide. 


PART  11. 


At  length  the  winter's  howling  blasts  are  o*er, 
Array'd  ia  smiles  the  lovely  spring  returns, 

Now  fuel'd  hearths  attractive  blaze  no  more, 
And  ev^ry  breast  with  inward  fervour  bums. 

Again  the  daisies  peep,  the  violets  blow. 
Again  the  vocal  tenants  of  the  grove, 

Forgot  the  pattVing  hail  or  driving  snow. 
Renew  the  lay  to  melody  and  love. 

**  And  see,  my  Delia,  see  o*er  yonder  stream. 
Where,  on  the  bank,  the  lambs  in  gambols  piny, 

Alike  attracted  by  the  sunny  gleam. 
Again  the  swallows  take  their  wonted  w«y« 

**  Welcome,  ye  gentle  tribe,  your  sports  pursue. 

Welcome  again  to  Delia  and  to  me. 
Your  peaceful  councils  on  my  roof  renew. 

And  plan  new  settlements  from  danger  free. 

"  Again  I  '11  listen  to  your  grave  debates. 
Again  I  '11  hear  your  twltfring  songs  ui^ld 

What  policy  directs  your  wand'ring  states. 
What  bounds  are  settled,  and  what  tribes  enroird. 

"  Again  I  *11  hear  you  tell  of  distant  lands, 
What  insect  nations  rise  from  Eg3:pt*8  mod. 

What  painted  swarms  subsist  on  Lybia's  sands, 
What  Ganges  jrietds,  and  what  th*  Eophratean 
flood. 

'*  Thrice  happy  race !  whom  Nature'ti  call  invites 
To  travel  o'er  !ier  realms  with  active  wing. 

To  taste  her  various  stores,  her  best  delights. 
The  summer's  radiance^  and  the  sweets  of  spring. 

''  While  we  are  doom'd  to  bear  the  reatleu  change 
Of  varyhig  seasons,  vapours  dank  and  dry. 

Forbid  like  you  in  milder  climes  to  range. 
When  wintry  storms  usurp  the  low'ring  sky. 

"  Yet  know  the  period  t6  your  joys  assign'd, 
Know  ruin  hovers  o'er  this  earthly  ball, 

Ab  lofty  tow'rs  stoop  prostrate  to  the  wind. 
Its  secret  props  of  adamant  shall  fiilK 


*'  But  when  yon  radiant  Sun  shall  shine  no 
The  spirit,  freed  fsoin  sin's  tyrannic  sway. 

On  lighter  pinions  borne  than  yours,  shall 
To  fairer  realoos^  beneath  a  brighter  ray. 


**  To  plains  ethereal,  and  celestial  bow'rs, 
Wbeie  wintry  storms  no  rud«$  access  obtain. 

Where  blasts  no  lightning,  and  no  tempest  low'rs, 
Bttt  nwr-smiling  spring  nnd  pleasure  reign." 
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tOllPILEO  FROII  THE  PASADISI  tOgf  OP  MrLTOX, 
AMD  ADArTBP  TO  MUSIC 


A1>VERT19EMENT. 

The  Comas,  Allegro,  11  Penseroso,  Lycidas,  and 
Samson  Agonistes  of  Milton,  have  each  of  them  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  made  choice  of  as  proper 
subjects  for  musical  composition ;  but  no  one  ap- 
pears hitherto  to  have  entertained  any  thoughts  of 
adapting  any  part  of  Paradise  Lost  to  the  same  use, 
though  confessedly  the  most  capi^  of  all  his  works, 
and  containing  the  greatest  variety  both  of  senti- 
ment, and  language  susceptible  of  the  graces  of  that 
harmonious  art  ■.  Indeed  the  plan  for  this  purpose 
was  not  so  obvious.  The  others  were  in  a  great 
measure  ready  prepared  to  the  composer's  hands; 
here  the  case  was  different.  Ine  several  beautiful 
passages  contained  in  this  poem  lay  scattered 
through  a  wide  conqpnas,  and  it  appeared  difficult  to 
assemble,  and  unite  them  into  any  regular  and 
compendious  form  adapted  topublic  representation. 
This  the  compiler  has  attempted  by  confining  him- 
self to  those  passages  which  have  a  more  immediate 
reference  to  the  principal  story,  and  omitting  what 
was  more  remote,  and  digressive.  In  execijting  this 
design  he  has  varied  as  little  as  was  possible  from  the 
order  of  time  and  language  of  Milton,  and  en- 
deavoured not  to  offend  the  judgment,  at  the  same 
time  thnt  be  consulted  the  entertainment  of  the 
public. 

He  will  not  say  that  he  has  omitted  no  particular 
beauties  of  this  poem,  for  not  to  do  this  would  be 
to  transcribe  the  whole;  but  he  can  truly  say  that 
he  has  taken  some  pains  to  include  as  many  as  could 
with  any  propriety  be  brought  within  the  compass 
of  his  undertaking,  and  that  it  will  be  no  small  plea- 
s  J  re  to  him  to  be  the  occasion  of  making  them  more 
universally  admired,  by  means  of  an  alliance  with 
that  sister-art,  whose  expressive  strains  are  the 
only  additional  ornament  of  which  they  were  ca- 
pable. 

So  far  was  written  after  the  fullowing  piece  was 
entirely  finished,  and  at  a  time  when  the  compiler 
thought  that  no  one  had  engaged  in  the  same 
design.  In  this  however  he  finds  he  was  mistaken, 
and  can  truly  say,  that  had  he  been  so  much  con- 
versant in  the  musical  world  as  to  have  known  more 

1  What  Dr.  t^regory  says  of  religion  in  general 
as  a  subject  for  musical  composition,  may  be  ap- 
plied with  the  strictest  propriety  to  this  work  in 
particular,  vis.  that  it  afifords  almost  all  the  variety 
of  subjects  which  music  can  express;  the  sublime, 
the  joyous,  the  cheerful,  the  serene,  the  devout,  the 
plaintive,  the  melancholy. 

Comparative  View  of  the  State  and 
Faculties  of  Man^  p.  73,  74. 
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earl 7  that  a  penonof  Mr.  Stillingfleet's  merit  and 
abilities  bad  undertaken  thii  woii[,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  declined  it :  but  having  spent  some  time 
in  it,  and  finding  that  this  gentleman^s  plan  does  not 
entirely  coincide  with  his,  he  hopes  he  may  be  ex- 
cused for  presenting  it  to  the  world  after  him. 

He  will  no  further  detain  the  reader  than  to  say, 
that  his  aim  was  to  furnish  the  composer  with 
Milton's  own  beauties,  so  adapted  as  that  the  capital 
lines  and  most  striking  sentiments  might  naturally 
oflfer  themselves  to  musical  distinction,  rather  than 
form  words  for  that  purpose,  as  he  thought  had  been 
done  in  other  compositions  of  a  like  nature,  in  a 
manner  very  forced  and  unnatural;  and  where, 
though  the  ear  is  gratified,  the  understanding  is 
generally  disgusted. 


ADAM: 

AN  ORATORIO. 


The  persoiu  here  represented  are 

AoAM,  and 

Eva;  with  the 

Qdardian  Angeh  of  Paradise,  and  othen» 

The  tcene  is  Paradite. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 


RKCrrATIVB. 


Uimea  a  tuft  of  shade,  that,  on  a  green. 
Stood  whisp'ring  soft,  on  Eden*s  blissful  plain. 
Sat  the  first  human  pair.    (Not  that  fair  field 
Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine,  gathering  flow*rs» 
HeiMlf,  a  fairer  ftow'r,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gather'd;  nor  that  sweet  Elysian  grove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  th*  iuspir'd 
Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 
Of  Eden  strive:  nor  that  Nysean  isle. 
Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 
Whon^  Gentiles  Ammon  call,  and  Lybian  Jove, 
Hid  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  son. 
Young  Bacchus  from  his  step-dame  Rhea's  eye-^ 
Nor  where  Abassine  kings  their  issue  guard, 
Mount  Amara !  enclosed  with  shining  rock, 
A  whole  day's  journey  high.)    Around  them  g^ew 
All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste, 
And  all  amid  them  grew  the  tree  of  life, 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold ;  and  next  to  life, 
Our  death  i  the  tree  of  knowledge  grew  fast  by. 
Here  waving  boughs  wept  od'rous  gums  and  balm: 
On  others  fruit,  burnish 'd  with  golden  rind, 
Hun;  amiable :  betwixt  them  lawns,  and  downs, 
Or  fMlmy  hillock,  or  the.  flowery  lap  - 
Of  some  irri guous  ^valley  spread  her  stpre, 
Flow'ra  of  all  fanes,  and  without  thorn  the  rasa 
Another  side  nmbragcoos  grata,  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess !  o'er  which  the  mantliBg  vine 
Lays  forth  her  puq^e  grape,  and  gently  croept 
Lmniriant.    Meanwhile  marm'ring  waters  faU 
DowA  the  gloyebiUs  dkgtnfd,  or,  in  %  lake, 


That  to  the  fringed  bank,  with  myrtle  crown'd. 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 
The  birds  their  qaire  apply — airs,  vernal  aiiii 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field,  or  grove  attune 
The  trembling  leaves,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Their  balmy  spoils.    About  them  frisking  play'd 
All  beasts  of  th'  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase 
In  wood,  or  wilderness,  forest,  or  den. 
Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd,  and,  in  his  paw. 
Dandled  the  kid.    Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pardf 
Gambol'd  before  them.    Th'  unwieldly  elephant. 
To  make  them  mirth,  us'd  all  his  might,  and 

wreath'd 
His  lithe  proboscis.    Close  the  serpent  sly. 
Insinuating  wove,  with  Gordian  twine. 
His  braided  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 
Gave  proof  unheeded.    They  superior  sat 
As  lords  of  all,  of  godlike  shape  erect  t 
For  valour  he,  and  contemplation  form'd. 
For  Sbftnen  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace ! 

Aia. 

.They  superior  sat. 

As  lords  of  all,  of  godHke  shape  erect ! 
For  valour  he,. and  contemplation  form'd. 
For  softness- she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace ! 

SCENE   II. 

RECrrATIYB. 

On  the  soft  downy  bank,  damask'd  with  flow*n^ 
Recliu'd  they  sat,  when  Adam  first  of  men 
"ro  first  of  women  Eve  thus  smiling  spake. 

ADAM. 

Sole  partner,  and  sole  part  of  all  these  joys. 
Dearer  thyself  than  all !  needs  must  the  PowV, 
That  made  us,  and,  for  us,  this  ample  worid, 
Be  infinitely  good,  and,  of  his  good 
As  liberal,  and  free  as  infinite  ( 
Who  rais'd  us  from  the  dust,  and  plac'd  as  here^ 
In  all  this  happiness;  who  yet  requires 
From  OS  no  other  service,  than  to  keep 
This  one,  this  easy  charge— Of  all  the  trees 
In  Paradise,  that  bear  delicious  fruit 
So  various,  not  to  taste  that  only  tree 
Of  knowledge,  planted  by  the  tree  of  life. 

soxo. 

Then  let  us  ever  praise  him,  and  extol 

His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task. 

To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  tiwae 

flow'rs, 
Whichy  wereit  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  werosweot. 

SECrrATIVB. 

EVB. 

O  thou!  for  whom 

And  from  whom  I  was  form'd !  Flesh  of  thy  flesh ! 
And  without  whom  am  to  no  end  !  My  guide. 
And  head !  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right : 
For  we  indeed  to  him  all  praises  owe, 
And  daily  thanks:  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 
So  mncb  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee. 

AFFBTUOSO. 

That  day  I  oft  remember*  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  rspos'd 


Und«r  a  «hftde  of  flo»*n»  mncfa  w 


whetOy 
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3pi 


And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  hrcnight,  and  how. 
Nor  distant  far  from  thence,  a  mumi*ring  aoond 
Of  waten  vaaued  from  a  cave,  and  sptead 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoT'd 
Pure  as  th*  expanse  of  Heaven.    I  thither  went. 
With  unezperienc'd  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank  to  look  into  the  clear, 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 
A  shape  within  the  watry  gleam  appear'd. 
Bending  to  look  on  me.    I  started  back, 
It  started  back.    But,  pleas*d,  I  soon  retum'd, 
Pleas*d  it  retum'd  as  soon,  with  answ'ring  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  iove.    There  I  had  fix'd 
Mine  eyes  till  now«  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire. 
Had  not  a  voice  thus  wam'd  me.  *<  What  thoa  aee'st. 
What  there  thou  aee'st,  fair  creature!  is  thyself 
With  thee  it  came,  and  goes.    Bot  follow  me, 
And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  ooming,  and  thy  soft  embracles^He  I 
Whose  image  thou  art — him  thon  shalt  &ajfyf 
Inseparably  thine,  to  him  ^halt  bear 
Maltitodes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  call'd 
Mother  ef  human  race."    What  could  I  do, 
But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  ted? 
Till  I  espied  thee,  foir,  mdeed,  and  tall, 
Under  a  platan.    Yet  methooght  less  foir,  ' 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiaUy  mild. 
Than  that  smooth  watry  image.    Back  I  tum'd. 
Thou  following  cry*dst  aloud  ; 

Anu 

'  Retum,  fiur  Ese! 

Whom  ay*st  thou  ?  whom  thou  fly*st,  of  him  tliou 

art, 
His  aesh,  his  bonef!  To  give  thee  being  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substontial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side, 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear. 
Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
M^  other,  half.'    With  that  thy  gentle  hand 
SeisMmine;  I  yielded— and  from  that  time 
How  beauty  is  esceird  by  manly  graces 
And  wisdom,  which  akMie  is  truly  foir. 

■ECITATIVB. 

So  qiake  our  gen'ral  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  affection,  unrepn>v*d. 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lean*d 
On  our  first  father.    Half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  trasses  hid.    He,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
Smil'd  with  superior  love,  and  press*d  her  lip 
With  kisses  pnra.    Thus  they  in  amtous  sport, 
As  well  beseems  foir  couple,  linked  as  they. 
In  happy  nuptial  league,  their  minutes  pass'd, 
Crofwn'd  with  sublime  delight    The  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  yet  in  love's  embraces  met : 
Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  menlrince  bom 
His  aoiis,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve ! 

CHORUS. 

<*  Hail !  Hymen's  first,  accomplished  pair ! 

Goodliest  he  of  all  his  sons! 
Of  her  daughters  she  most  fair  I 
QoodKesthe! 
She  most  foir! 
Goodliest  he  of  all  his  sons  1 
Of  her  daugfatert  she  most  fair." 

VOL.  xvn. 


SCENE  HL 


SECrrATIVB. 


Now  came  still  ev'ning  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had,  in  her  sober  liv*ry  all  things  dad. 
Silence  accompanied :  for  beast,  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk :  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale! 
She  all  night  long  her  am'rous  descant  sung. 
Silence  was  pleas'd.    Now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires.    Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  Moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length. 
Apparent  queen !  unveiPd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 
When  Adam  thus  to  Eve. 

ADAM. 

FairoovBort!  th'haqr 

Of  nic^t,  uid  all  things  now  retir'd  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose :  since  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Saocessive;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep. 
Now  fhlling  with  soft  slumb'roos  weight,  inclines 
Our  eye-lids.    Ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  ris*n. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour  to  reform 
Yonflow^  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green. 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown. 
Meanwhile,  as  Nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest 

BTB. 

My  aiithor  and  disposer,  what  thon  bid'st 
Unargued  I  obey,  so  God  ordains. 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine.    To  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knoprle^ge,  and  her  praise. 

Anu 

"  With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time. 
All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds !  Pleasant  the  Sun  { 
When  fint  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads  • 
Hb  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flow'r, 
Glist'ring  with  dew :  fragrant  the  fertile  Earth, 
After  soft  show^ !  and  sweet  the  ooming  on 
Of  gratefiU  evening  mild;  the  silent  Night, 
With -this  her  solemn  bird ;  and  this  fair  Moon, 
And  thosftJthe  gems  of  Heaven,  her  starry  train ! 
But  neither  breath  of  Morn,  when  she  asc^s. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  Sud 
On  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fruit,  flow'r, 
Glist'ring  with  dew,  nor  fraglrance  after  show'rs. 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  rilent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  Moon, 
Or  glittering  star-light  without  thee  is  sweet' 


t> 


■icrrATTvi. 

Thos  talking,  hand  in  hand,  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bow'r.    It  was  a  place, 
Chos*n  by  the  Sov'reign  Planter,  when  he  fram'd 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use ;  the  roof. 
Of  thickest  covert,  was  in  woven  shade. 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side,       * 
Acanthus,  and  each  od'rous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenc'd  up  the  verdant  wall,  each  beauteous  flow'r. 
Iris,  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine  [wrought 

Rear'd  high  their  ikmrish'd  heads  between,  an^ 
Y 


sn 
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Moraic ;  under  foot  the  viotet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with  ttone 
Of  costliest  emhiem.    Other  creature  here 
Beast,  hbd,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none, 
Such  was  their  awe  of  man.    In  shady  bow'r. 
More  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  hut  feign'd. 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  Nymph, 
Or  Faunus  haunted.    Here,  in  close  recess, 
With  flow'ra,  and  garlands,  and  sweet  smelling  herbs. 
Espoused  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed, 
And  heav'iily  quires  the  Hymensan  sung. 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood. 
Both  tumM,  and,  under  open  sky,  ador*d 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  Earth,  and 

Heaven, 
Which  they  beheld,  the-Moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole. 

BVBKIHG  HYMV. 

"  lliou  also  mad'st  the  night. 

Maker  omnipotent!  and  thou  the  day. 
Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employed. 
Have  finished,  happy  in  our  mutual  help. 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss, 
Ordain'd  by  thee,  and  this  delicious  place. 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncrop'd  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race. 
To  fill  the  Earth,  who  shall,  with  us,  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep." 


ACT  11.    SCENE  I. 


ascrrATnrB. 


0 1  v^a  that  warning  voice,  which  he,  who  saw 
Th'  Apocalypse,  heard  cry  in  Heav'n  aloud. 
Then  when  the  Dragon,  put  to  second  rout. 
Came  furious  down,  to  be  reveng*d  on  men, 
Woe  to  the  inhabitaatU  df  ik*  Earth !  that  now 
While  time  wa«,  our  first  parents  had  been  wam'd 
The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  'scap'^ 
Haply  so  'scap'd  his  mortal  snare;  for  now 
Satan,  now  first  inflam'd  with  rage,  came  down, 
The  tempter,  ere  th'  accuaer  of  mankind. 

CHORUS. 

He,  who  sits  enthron'd  on  high. 
Above  the  circle  of  the  sky. 
Sees  his  rage,  and  mocks  his  toil. 
Which  on  bimself  shall  soon  recoil : 
In  the  snare,  with  malice,  wrought 
For  others,  shall  his  feet  be  caught. 

SCENE   IL 

RXCrrATIVB. 

Now  Mom  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 
When  Adam  wak'd,  sacustom'd,  for  hi^  sleep- 
Was  airy  light,  from  puce  digestion  bred. 
And  temp'rate  vapours  bland,  which  th'  only  sound 
Of  leaver  and  Aiming  rills,  Auroim'to  fan, 
lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  ev'ry  bongh.    UbwakenM  Eve 


Close  at  his  side,  in  naked  beauty  lay. 
Beauty !  which,  whether  waking,  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  charms.    He,  on  his  side. 
Leaning,  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamonr*d:  then,  with  voice. 
Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  soft-touching,  whisper'd  thus. 

SONG. 

"  Awake ! 

My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found, 
Ueav'n's  last,  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake !  the  morning  shines,  and  the  firesh  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  gn^^ 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed; 
How  Nature  paints  her  colours;  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweets." 

aEcrrATivs. 

EYE. 

Adam  !  well  may  we  labour  still  to  dress 
This  garden,  still  to  tend  heib,  plant,  and  flowY, 
Our  pleasant  task  enjoin'd ;  but  till  more  hands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labour  grows 
Luxurious  by  restraint    Let  us  divide 
Our  labours  then,  for  while  together  thus 
Our  task  we  choose,  what  woi^er  if  so  near 
Looks  intervene,  and  smiles,  or"object  new 
Casual  discourse  draw  on,  which  intermits 
Our  dajr's  work,  brought  to  little,  though  begun 
Eariy,  and  th'  hour  of  supper  comes  unearned. 

ADAM. 

These  paths  and  bow'rs  doubt  not  but  our  joint 

hands 
Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease  as  wide 
As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  long 
Assist  us.    But  if  much  converse  perhaps 
Thee  satiate,  to  short  absence  I  could  yield. 
For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society. 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return* 
But  other  doubt  possesses  me,  lest  harm 
BefoU  thefe  sever *d  from  me;  fbr  thou  know'st 
What  hath  been  wam'd  us,  what  malicious  foe. 
Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 
Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe,  and  shame. 
By  sly  assftolt;  and  somei^iere,  nigh  at  hand. 
Watches  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope,  t4>  find 
His  wish,  and  best  advantage  f  us  asunder; 
Hopeless  to  circumvent  us  join'd,  where  each 
To  other  speedy  aid  might  lend  at  need. 
Then  leave  not,  I  advise,  the  faithful  side 
Which  gave  thee  being,  shades  thee,  and  protects. 

▲IE. 

"  The  wifo,  where  danger  or  dishonour  luiks. 
Safest,  and  seemliest  near  her  husband  stays. 
Who  guards  her,  or  with  her  the  worst  endures." 

EECrrATIVB. 
EVE. 

Oflbpring  of  Heav*n  and  Earth,  and  all  Earth's  lord! 

That  such  an  enemy  we  have,  who  eeeks 

Our  ruin,  oft  informed  by  thee,  I  learn. 

But  that  thou  should'st  my  firmness  thtt«fore  doubt. 

To  God,  or  thee,  because  we  have  a  fbe 

May  tempt  it,  I  eoqieeted  not  to  hesr.. 


ADAM:  AN 


ADAM. 


Banghter  of  God  and  man,  immcfrtal  Etc  ! 

For  such  thou  art,  from  sin  and  blame  entire: 

Kor  diffident  of  thee,  do  I  dissuade 

Thy  absence  from  my  sight,  but  te  avoid     , 

Th'  attempt,  which  thou  thyself  with  virtuous  scorn 

And  anger  would^st  resent    Misdeem  not  then. 

If  such  affront  I  labour  to  avert 

From  thee  alone,  which  on  us  both  at  once 

The  enemy,  though  bold,  will  hardly  dare, 

Or  daring,  first  on  me  th'  assault  shall  light. 

Nof  tbou  his  malice  and  false  guile  contemn. 

Subtle  he  needs  must  be,  who  could  seduce 

Angels ;  nor  think  superfluous  others'  aid. 

"  I,  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks,  receive 

Access  in  ev*ry  virtue ;  in  thy  sight. 

More  wise,  more  watchful,  stronger,  if  need  were. 

Of  ootwai4  strength ;  while  shame,  thou  looking  on. 

Shame  to  be  overcome,  or  over-reach'd ! 

Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  rais'd  unite." 

Why  should'st  not  thou  like  sense  within  thee  feel. 

When  I  am  present,  and  thy  trial  choose 

With  me,  best  witness  of  thy  virtue  tried? 

EVE. 

If  this  be  our  ^sondition,  thus  to  dweU 
In  narrow  drcuit  straiten*d  by  a  foe. 
Subtle,  or  violent,  we  not  endued, 
Smgle,  with  like  defence,  wherever  met, 
How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  arm? 

*'  Frail  is  our  happiness,  if  this  be  so. 
And  Eden  were  no  Eden  thus  exposed.*' 

ascrrATivE. 

ADAM. 

O,  woman  !  best  are  all  things  as  the  will 

Of  God  ordain'd  them.    His  creating  hand 

Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  left 

Of  all  that  he  created,  much  less  man, 

Or  aught  that  might  his  happy  state  secure : 

Secuve  from  outward  force.    Within  himself 

The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  pow'r. 

Against  bis  will  he  can  receive  no  harm ; 

But  God  left  free  the  will,  for  what  obeys 

Reason  is  free,  and  reason  he  made  right, 

And  bid  her  still  beware,  and  still  erect. 

Lest  by  some  foir,  appearing  good  surpris'd, 

She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will 

To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 

Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love  enjoins 

Thai  I  should  mind  thee  oft,  and  mind  thou  n^e, 

Finn  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve. 

Aia. 

"  But  if  thou  thmk*st  trial  unsought  may  find 

Us  both  securer  than  thus  wam'd  thon,seem*st; 

Go !  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more. 

Go  in  thy  native  innocence.     Rely 

On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue :  summon  all. 

For  God  towards  thee  hath  done  his  part,  do  thine.'' 

SCENE  in. 

RSCITATIVB. 

So  haste  they  to  the  field,  their  pleasing  task  ! 
But  first,  from  under  shady,  arbVous  roof. 
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Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 

Of  day-spring,  and  the  Sun,  who  scarce  upns  n. 

With  wheels  yet  hov'ring  o*er  the  ocean  brim, 

Sh$>t  parallel  to  the  Earth  his  dewy  ray. 

Discovering,  in  wide  circuit,  all  the  bounds 

Of  Paradise  and  Eden's  happy  plains. 

Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  began 

Their  orisons,  «ach  morning  duly  paidi 

In  various  style :  for  neither  various  style 

Nor  Jioly  raptuie  wanted  they  to  praise 

Their  Maker  in  fit  strains,  pronounc'd,  or  sung. 

Unmeditated;  such pron^pt eloquence 

Flowed  from  their  lips,  in  pcose,  or  numerous  verse, 

Mo^  tuneable  than  needed  lute,  qr  harp 

To  a.dd  more  sjreetness :  and  they  thus  began* 

:^ORKIiro  HYMH. 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  patent  of  good. 

Almighty!  thine  this uni»ersal  frame ! 

Thus  wondrous  fair !  thyself  how  wondrous  tbeni 

Unspeakable !  who  sit»st  above  these  Heav'ns, 

To  us  invisible;  or  dimly  seen 

In  tbese  thy  lowest  works  :  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pow'r  divine. 

"  Speak  ye,  who  best  c»n  tell,  ye  sons  of  lights 
Angels,  for  ye  behold  him,  and,  with  songs. 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 
Circle  his  throne  rqyoicing;  ye  in  Heav'n, 
On  Earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  mc^ 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

«  Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day !  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mor.» 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

"  Thou  Sun,  both  eye  and  soul  of  this  great  world4 
Acknowledge  bim  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st. 
And  when  high  noon  bast  gai^'d,  and  when  hast  fall'm 

"  Moon !  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  San,  now  fly*st 
With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that.fiies. 
And  ye  &ve  other  waad'ring  fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  called  up  light. 

**  Air  !  and  ye  elements,  th*  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that,  in  quaternion,  rim 
Perpetual  circle  multiform,  and  mix. 
And  nourish  aU  things,  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  your  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

"  Ye  mists  and  /exhalations  that  now  rise 
From  hill,  or  steaming  lake,  dusky,  or  grey. 
Till  the  Sun  paint  your  fieecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Maker  rise,  ^ 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  unoolour'd  sky. 
Or  wet  tl^  thirsty  earth  with  fiUling  show'rs. 
Rising,  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise,      [blow, 

«  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  finom  four  quarter 
Breathe  soft,  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines. 
With  ev*ry  plant,  in  sign  of  honour  wave. 

"  Fountains  !  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

"  Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls !   ye  birds ! 
That  singing  up  to  Heav'n's  bright  gates  ascend. 
Bear  on  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

««  Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth ;  and  stotely  tread,  or  lowly  creep> 
Witness  if  I  be  silent  mom,  or  ev'n. 
To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  »nd  Uught  his  praise. 
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'*  Hail,  WMTCTsal  Lord !  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  Hi  only  good ;  and,  if  the  night 
Have  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  conceaPd, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.*' 


EECITATIVB. 

80  pray'd  they  innocent ;  then  to  their  task 
They  different  ways  repair — ^he,  where  his  choice 
Leads  him,  or  where  most  needs,  whether  to  wind 
The  woodbine  round  his  arbour,  or  direct 
The  clasping  ivy  where  to  twine ;  wlule  she 
In  yonder  spring  of  roses,  intermixed 
With  myrtle,  seeks  what  to  redress  till  noon. 
Her  long,  with  ardent  look,  his  eye  pursuM 
Delighted,  but  desiring  more  her  sti^. 
She,  like  a  wood-nymph  light  of  Delia*s  train, 
Betook  her  to  the  groves,  but  Delia's  self 
In  gait  surpassed,  and  goddess-like  deport 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heav'n  in  her  eje ; 
In  ev'ry  gesture  dignity  and  love. 


Aia. 


t( 


Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heav*n  in  her  eye; 
In  ev'ry  gestnre  dignity  and  love.'' 


ACT  IIL    SCENE  L 

THE  GVARMAN  AHGEL8. 

SBCrrATIVB. 

Our  charge,  though  unsuccessful,  is  fulfill'd. 
The  tempter  hath  prevailM,  and  man  is  fall'n. 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature,  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe. 
That  all  was  lost    The  fatal  omens  reached 
Our  glitt'ring  files,  and  through  th'  angelic  guard 
Spread  sadness,  miz'd  with  pity,  not  with  gwlt. 
Or  conscious  negligence.     After  short 'pauses 
Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan ; 
Skylower'd,  and,  mutt'ringthunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin. 
Now  up  to  Heav*o  we  haste,  before  the  throne 
Supreme,  t'  approve  our  faithful  vigilance. 


CBOtUS. 


« 


Righteous  art  thon,  O  Lord !  and  just  are  thy 
judgments. 

Hallelujah !" 


MCrfATIVB. 

But  see  !  with  visage  discomposM,  and  dim'd 
With  passions  foul,  like  this  late  azure  clime 
With  elouds  and  storms  o'ercast,  the  human  pair 
Bend  hitherward  their  st^  disconsolate. 

SCENE   IL 

▲DAM  AND  EVE. 

aiCITATIVI. 

ADAM. 

O  Eve !  in  evil  boor  thou  didst  give  ear 
To  that  false  wonn,  of  whomsoever  taught 
To  counterfeit  man's  voice,  true  in  our  Ml, 
False  in  our  promis'd  rising,  since  our  eyes 
Open'd  we  find  indeed,  and  find  we  koow 


Both  good  and  evil,  good  lost,  and  evil  got. 
Bad  fruit  of  knowledge ! 


Alt. 


«  How  shall  I  behold  . 

Henceforth  or  God,  or  angel,  erst  with  joy, 
And  rapture  oft  beheld  ?   O !  might  I  here 
In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade 
Obscured,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sun-light,  spread  their  umbrage  broad. 
And  brown  as  evening.    Cover  me,  ye  pines, 
Ye  cedars,  with  innumerable  boughs 
Hide  me,  where  I  may  never  see  them  more.*"  . 

ascrrATivB. 

Would  thou  had'sthearken'dtomy  words,  and  stay'd 
With  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange 
Desire  of  wand'ring,  this  unhapp^  mom, 
I  know  not  whence  possessed  thee !  we  had  then 
RemainM  still  happy ;  not  as  now  despoird 
Of  all  our  good,  shamed,  naked,  misYable ! 

AIR. 

"  Let  none  henceforth,  seek  needless  cause  t' ap- 
prove 
The  faith  they  owe;  when  earnestly  they  seek 
Such  proof,  conclude  they  then  begin  to  fitil.** 

ETE. 

Imput'st  thou  that  to  my  desire,  or  will 
Of  wand'ring,  as  thou  csdl'st  it,  which  who  knows 
But  might  as  ill  have  happened  thou  being  by. 
Or  to  thyself  perhaps,  had*st  thou  been  there  ? 
"  Was  I  V  have  never  parted  from  thy  side, 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib. 
Being  as  I  am,  why  did*st  not  thou,  the  head. 
Command  me  absolutely  not  to  go. 
Going  into  such  danger  as  thou  said'st** 
Too  fticil  then,  thou  did*st  not  much  gainsay, 
Nay,  didst  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiss. 
Had*st  thou  been  firm,  and  fix*d  in  thy  dissent. 
Neither  had  I  tnutfgress'd,  nor  thou  with  me, 

ADAM» 

AUU 

"  Thus  it  shall  befisH 

Him,  who  to  worth  in  woman  overtrosting,     . 
Lets  her  will  rule ;  restraint  she  will  not  brook. 
And  left  t'  herself,  if  evil  thence  ensue. 
She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse.*' 

SCENE   IIL 

RBcrrATiva. 

ADAM. 

O  miserable  of  happy !  Is  this  the  end 
Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  me  so  late 
The  glory  of  that  glory?  who  now  become 
Accursed  of  blessed !  Hide  me  fhun  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness.    Yet  well,  if  here  would  end 
The  mis*ry;  I  deserv'd  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  deservings;  but  this  will  not  serve- 
All  that  I  eafor  drink,  or  shall  beget. 
Is  propagated  curse.    O  voice  once  heard 
Delightfully,  <*  Increase,  and  multiply.*' 
Now  death  to  hear!  For  what  can  I  increase. 
Or  multiply,  but  curses  on  my  head, 
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Heavy!  though  in  their  place?    O  fleeting  joys 
Of  Paradise,  dear  bought  with  lasting  woe! 
*'  Did  I  request  thee,  Maker  !  from  my  clay, 
To  mould  me  roan  ?  Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me,  or  to  place 
In  this  delicious  garden  ?  As  my  will 
ConcurrM  not  to  my  being/ 't  were  but  right 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust. 
Desirous  to  resign,  and  render  back 
All  I  receiVd.'* 

BVE. 

0  Adam!  can* I  thus  behold  thee  wretched, 
Thus  mis'rable  through  my  default,  nor  strive 
To  soothe  thy  grief,  and  soften  thy  distress  ? 

ADAM. 

Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent !  that  name  best 
Befits  thee,  with  him  leag^'d,  thyself  as  false. 

And  hateful 

But  for  thee, 

1  had  continued  happy,  bad  not  thypride^ 
And  wandering  vanity,  when  least  was  safe. 
Rejected  my  forewarning,  and  dtsdaiu*d 
Not  to  be  trusted ;  longing  to  be  seen, 
Though  by  the  Devil  himself. 


AIR. 


tt 


O  !  why  did  God, 
Creator  wise !  that  peopled  highest  Heav^ 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  Earth,  this  fieiir  defect 
Of  Nature !  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels  without  feminine  ?" 

EVE. 

Foruke  me  not  thus,  Adam  !  Witness  Heav'n  ! 
What  love  sincere,  and  rev*rence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceived !  Thy  supplicant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees ;  "  bereave  me  noty 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks — thy  aid — 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttennost  distress : 
My  only  strength,  and  stay !  Forlorn  of  thee. 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ?" 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps. 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace,  both  joining. 
As  join'd  in  injuries,  one  enmity 
Against  a  foe,  by  doom  express  assign'd  us. 
That  cruel  serpent.    On  me  exercise  not 
Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  befoBen, 
On  me  already  lost,  me  than  th^df 
Bfore  miserable:  both  have  sinned,  but  thou 
Against  God  only,  I  against  God  and  thee: 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return. 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heav^,  that  all 
The  sentence,  from  thy  head  remov'd,  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe. 
Me !  me!  just  object  only  of  his  ire. 

ADAM. 

Alas !  ill  able  art  thou  to  sustain 

His  fill!  wrath,  whose  thou  feel'st  as  yet  least  part, 

And  my  displeasure  bear'st  so  ill.    If  pray'rs 

Oxild  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 

Woold  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard. 

That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited, 

Thy  frailty,  and  infirmer  sex  forgiv'n. 

To  me  committed,  and  by  me  expos'd. 

But  rise— let  us  no  more  contend,  and  blame 
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Each  other,  blam'd  enough  elsewhere,  but  strive 
In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burthen  in  our  share  of  woe. 
Then  to  the  place  repairing,  where  our  judge 
PnmouncM  our  doom,  there  let  us  both  confess 
Humbly  our  foults,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 
Wat'ring  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  iromhearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek. 

RscrrATivx  accompanibd. 

So  spake  our  father  penitent,  nor  Eve 
Felt  less  remorse.    They  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing,  where  he  judg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent,  and  both  confessed 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  beg'd,  with  tears 
Wat*ringthe  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeigned,  and  humiliation  meek. 

SCENE   IV. 
axcrrATivB. 

EVE. 

What  tidings  bring'st  thou,  Adam  I  fkom  tkis  new 
Angdical,  so  late  arriv'd  >  Alas  I  [guest 

My  trembling  heart  forebodes  some  further  ill ; 
For  for  less  mild  me  thought  his  aspect  seem'd 
Than  Raphael's,  social  spirit !  who  wont  so  oft^ 
To  sit  indulgent  with  us,  and  partake 
Rural  repast,  permitting  us  the  while 
Venial  discouiye  unblam'd.    What  tidings?— say. 

ADAM. 

Our  pray'rs  are  heard  in  Heav'n,  and  death  our  due 

By  sentence  then,  when  first  we  did  transgress, 

Is  of  his  prey  defeated  many  days 

Giv'n  us  of  grace,  wherein  we  may  repent 

So  God  ai^easM,  from  his  rapacious  claim 

Will  quite  redeem  us,  and  to  life  restore. 

But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell. 

As  not  befitting  creatures  stain'd  with  sin, 

He  suffers  not,  but  ^ends  us  forth  to  till 

The  ground  from  whence  he  took  us,  fitter  soil  I 

EVE. 
AHU      APFBTUOSO.     « 

"  O !  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death  ! 
Must  I  then  leave  thee.  Paradise,  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil!  these  happy  walks,  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  gods !  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day. 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O  flow'rs! 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  eariy  visiution,  and  my  last 
At  ev*n,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand, 
Fit)m  the  first  op'ning  bud,  and  gave  you  name^ 
Who  now  shall  rear  ydu  to  the  Sun,  and  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount? 
Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bow'r !  bymeadom'd  ^ 

With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet;  from  thea 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure, 
And  wild ;  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustom'd  to  immortal  fruits  ?" 

ADAM. 

Lament  not,  Eve !  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  we' have  lost,  nor  set  thine  heart 
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Thus  overfond  on  that  whic^  is  noC  outs. 

Thy  going  is  not  lonely — I  will  guard 

Thy  steps  from  barm,  and  all  thy  wants  supply. 

EVE. 

Adam !  I  feel  within  new  life,  new  hopes 

By  Heav'n  and  thee  inspir'd.    Then  now  lead  on,- 

In  me  is  no  delay.     **  With  thee  to  go, 

Is  to  stay  here.    Without  thee  here  to  stay. 

Is  to  go  hence  unwilling.    Thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  Heav'n,  all  places  thoa! 

Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence.*' 

This  farther  consolation  yet  secure 

I  carry  hence^thougfa  all  by  me  is  lost, 

Such  favour  I  unworthy  am  Toucbsafd, 

By  me  the  promised  seed  shall  all  restore. 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve.    And  Adam  heard 
Well  pleas'd,  but  answered  not.    For  now  too  nigh' 
The  chenibhn  advanced  ;  and  in  their  front 
The  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  them  blaz'd. 
Fierce  as  a  comet,  whicb,  with  torrid  heat, 
Smote  on  that  clime  so  late  their  bleasM  abode ! 
Some  nat*ni  1  tears  they  drop*d,  but  wip'd  them  soon : 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

**  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide." 


or  the  introduetory  narrative,  will  admit  of  a  different 
kind  of  recitative  from  the  convertatkn  part ;  the 
one  being  like  painting  in  ttill  life,  the  other  re- 
sembling the  portrmtt  of  living  manners^ 

Perhaps  he  will  wish  that  the  dialogue  contained 
less  of  the  recitative,  and  more  of  the  air  and  cho- 
rus. The  compiler,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a  due  proportion  of  each.  And  if  there  is 
less  opportunity  for  flourishes  and  repetitions,  there 
is  more  room  for  spirited  and  sensible  expression, 
to  assist  the  eflect  of  the  dialogue  upon  the  pas- 
sions of  the  hearers,  by  means  of  an  animated  and 
pathetic  recitative,  as  well  as  by  a  full  exertion 
of  the  force^of  musical  language  in  the  ain,  where 
the  length  of  the  performance  will  but  seldom  ad- 
mit of  dwelling  for  a  long  time  together  in  a  dis- 
play of  the  minute  excellencies  of  this  art 

If  the  composer  should  think  that  in  some  places 
the  recitative  is  continued  too  long  without  the  in- 
tervention of  ATTf,  in  this  case  he  will  find  fit  places 
for  airs,  besides  what  his  own  judgment  will  suggest 
to  him,  marked  in  this  manner,  page  323,  j&c 


<( 


I,  firom  the  influence  of  thy  Idoks,  itotxf^^ 


I  Again,  if  he  should  think  the  parts  assigned  for 
,  musical  airs  too  prolix,  in  some  places  they  may  be 
shortened,  at  in  the  Morning  Hymn,  from 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 

I 

Made  vocal  by  my  aong,  and  taught  his  praise. 


TO  THE  COMPOSER. 

Tm  form  of  this  piece  is  an  historical  drama;  for  this 
reason  amongst  others,  viz.  the  better  to  preserve 
the  very  words  and  manner  of  Milton,  which  must 
have  been  frequently  altered,  and  in  many  in- 
stances greatly  iqjured,  by  any  other  method.  The 
recitative  consequently  is  of  two  kinds,  narrative 
and  interlocutory »  Again,  the  narrative  is  either 
descriptive,  as  in  Act  I.  Scene  I.  and  other  places, 
or  else  introductory  to  the  dialog^ue,  as  Scene  IL 
and  elsewhere.  The  composer  will  do  well  to  have 
an  eye  to  these  distinctious,  as  mere  deecripikm. 


to 


The  compiler  is  sensible  that  he  ought  to  make 
an  apology  to  a  composer,  for  presmning  to  intei^ 
fere  so  much  in  his  provfaiee,  and  he  hopes  the 
trae  reason  will  be  accepted  as  such,  viz.  that 
having  bestowed  more  attention  upon  tbis  work 
tkan  it  was  likely  any  other  person  would,  he- 
thought  himself  capable  of  pointing  out  the  divi- 
sion of  it  into  its  several  parts  of  act,  scene,  reci- 
tative, air,  song,  chorus,  and  the  like;  and  of  sug- 
g^esting  some  few  faints  concerning  the  musical  ex- 
pression in  general,  tbongfa  he  confesses  himself 
incapable,  at  the  same  time,  of  exeeuting  the  most 
minute  article  of  it.- 


THE 
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LIFE  OF  HENRY  BROOKE,  ESQ 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


1  HIS  amiable  and  ingenious  wfkef  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom  in  the 
year  \706.  His  father,  the  rev.  W.  Brooke  of  Rantavan,  rector  of  the  parishes  of  Kil- 
linkaie,  Mollough,  Mybullough,  and  licowie,  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  talents 
and  worth :  his  mother's  name  was  Digby.  Oar  poet's  education  appears  to  have  been 
precipitated  in  a  tnanuer  not  very  usual ;  after  being  for  some  time  the  pupil  of  Dr. 
Sheridan,  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  from  thence  removed,  when  only 
seventeen  years  old,  to  study  law  in  the  Temple.  Dr.  Sheridan  was  probably  the  means 
of  his  being  introduced  in  London  to  Swift  and  Pope,  who  regarded  him  as  a  young 
man  of  very  promising  talents.  How  long  he  remained  in  London  we  are  not  told ;  but 
on  his  return  to  Ireland  he  practised  for  some  time  as  a  chamber  counsel,  when  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  interrupted  his  more  regular  pursuits,  and  prematurely  involved 
him  in  the  cares  of  a  family. 

An  aunt,  who  died  at  Westmeath  about  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  committed^ 
to  him  the  guardianship  of  her  daughter,  a  lively  and  beautiful  girl  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  old.  Brooke,  pleased  with  the  trust,  conducted  her  to  Dublin,  and  placed 
ii^r  at  a  boarding-school,  where  during  his  frequent  visits  he  gradually  changed  the 
guardian  for  the  lover,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  her  to  consent  to  a  private  marriage* 
In  the  life  prefixed  to  his  works,  tHis  b  said  to  have  taken  place  before  she  had  reached 
her  fourteenth  year ;  another  account,  which  it  is  neither  easy  nor  pleasant  to  believe, 
informs  us  that  she  was  a  mother  before  she  had  completed  that  year.  When  the  marrwge 
was  discovered,  the  ceremony  was  again  performed  in  the  presence  of  his  family. 

For  some  time  this  happy  pair  had  no  cares  but  to  please  each  other,  and  it  was  not 
tmtfl  after  the  birth  of  their  third  child,  tiiat  Brooke  could  be  induced  to  think  seriously 
how  such  a  fiimily  was  to  be  provided  for.  The  law  had  long  been  given  up,  and  he 
bad  little  inclination  to  resume  a  profession  which  excluded  so  many  of  the  pleasures  of 
imagination,  and  a{^)eared  inconsistent  with  tlie  feelings  of  a  mind  tender,  benevolent, 
and  somewhat  romantic.  Another  journey  to  London,  however,  promised  the  advan- 
tages of  literary  society,  and  the  execution  of  literary  schemes  by  which  he  might  in- 
dulge his  genius,  and  be  rewarded  by  fame  and  wealth.    Accordingly,  soon  after  his 


] 
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arrival,  be  renewed  his  acqiuuntance  with  his  former  friends,  and  published  his  philoso- 
phical poem,  entitled  Universal  Beauty.  This  had  been  submitted  to  Pope,  who  pro- 
bably contributed  his  assbtance,  and  whose  manner  at  least  is  certainly  followed.  At 
what  time  this  occurred  is  uncertain.  The  second  part  was  published  in  1735,  and  the 
remainder  about  a  year  after.  What  fame  or  advantage  he  derived  from  it  we  know 
not,  as  no  mention  b  made  of  him  in  the  extensive  correspondence  of  Pope  or  Swift. 
He  was,  however,  obliged  to  return  to  Irekind,  where  for  a  short  time  he  resumed  his 
legal  profession. 

In  17379  he  went  a  third  time  to  London,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Lyttekon  and 
others,  the  political  and  literary  adherents  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  *'  who,"  it  is  said, 
*'  caressed  him  with  uncommon  familiarity,  and  presented  him  with  many  elegant  and 
valuable  tokens  of  his  friendship."  Amidst  such  society,  he  had  every  thing  to  point  his 
ambition  to  fame  and  independence,  and  readily  caught  that  fervour  of  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm which  was  the  bond  of  union  and  the  ground  of  hope  in  the  prince's  court. 

In  1738,  he  published  a  Translation  of  the  First  Three  Bodis  of  Tasso,  of  which  it  is 
sufficient  prabe  that  Hoole  says,  ^*  It  b  at  once  so  harmonious  and  so  q>irited,  that  I 
think  an  entire  translation  of  TVisso  by  him  would  not  only  have  rendered  my  task  unne- 
cessaiy,  but  have  discouraged  those  from  the  attempt  whose  poetical  abilities  are  modi 
superior  to  mine." 

He  was,  however,  diverted  from  completing  hb  translation  by  his  political  fneods, 
who,  among  other  plans  of  hostility  against  the  minister  of  the  day,  endeavoured  to  turn 
all  the  weapons  of  literature  against  him.    Tlieir  prose  writers  were  numerous,  but  prin- 
cipally essaybts  and  pamphleteers ;  from  tlieir  poets  they  had  greater  expectations ;  Paul 
Whitehead  wrote  satires ;  Fielding  comedies  and  farces;  Glover,  an  epic  poem ;  and  now 
Brooke  was  encouraged  to  introduce  Walpole  in  a  tragedy.    Thb  was  entitled  Gnstavus 
Vasa,  the  Deliverer  of  hb  Country,  and  was  accepted  by  Druiy  Lane  theatre  and  almost 
quite  ready  for  performance,  when  an  order  came  from  the  lord  chamberlain  to  prohibit 
it    That  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  party-spuit  cannot  be  denied,  and  th^ 
character  of  Trollio,  tlie  Swedbli  minbter,  however  unjustly,  was  certainly  intended  for 
sv  Robert  Walpole ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  thb  minister  gained  much  by 
prohibiting  tlie  acting  of  a  play  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  suppress  when  pub- 
Ibhed,  and  when  the  sentiments,  considered  deliberately  in  the  doset,  might  be  nearly 
as  injurious  as  when  delivered  by  a  mouthing  actor.    The  press,  however,  remained 
open,  and  the  prohibition  having  excited  an  uncommon  degree  of  curiosity^  the  author 
was  more  richly  rewarded  than  he  could  have  been  by  tlie  profits  of  the  stage.    Above  a 
thousand  copies  were  subscribed  for  at  five  sfiillings  each,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  subs^ 
quent  editions  the  author  is  said  to  have  cleared  nearly  a  thousand  pounds.    The  editor 
of  the  Biographia  Dramatica  says  that  it  was  abted,  in  1742,  with  some  alterations^  on 
the  Irish  stage,  by  the  title  of  The  Patriot.    Dr.  Johnson,  whp  at  thb  time  ranked 
among  the  discontented,  wrote  a  very  ingenious  satirical  pamphlet,  in  fiivour  of  the 
author,  entitled  A  complete  Vindication  of  the  Licensers  of  the  Stage  from  the  malicious 
and  scandalous  Aspersion  of  Mr.  Brooke,  Author  of  Gustavus  Vasa ;  4to.  1739* 

The  fame  Brooke  acquired  by  thb  play,  which  has  certainly  many  beauties,  seemed 
the  earnest  of  a  prosperous  career,  and  as  he  thought  he  could  now  afibrd  to  w;ait  the 
slow  progress  of  events,  he  hired  a  house  at  Twickenham,  near  to  Pope's,  furnished  it 
genteelly,  and  sent  for  Mrs.  Brooke  and  hb  family.  But  these  flattering  prospects  wer^ 
soon  douded.    He  was  seized  witli  an  ague  so  violent  and  obstinate  that  hb  pfaynciaiii^ 
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after  having  almost  despaired,  of  his  life,  advised  him,  as  a  last  resource,  to  try  his  native 
air ;  with  this  he  complied,  and  obtained  a  complete  recovery.  It  was  then  expected 
that  he  should  return  .to  London ;  and  such  was  certainly  his  intention ;  but  ;to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  friends  he  determined  to  remain  in  Ireland.  For  a  conduct  so  apparently  in- 
consistent, not  only  with  his  interest  but  his  inclination,  he  was  long  unwilling  to  account. 
It  appeared  afterwards,  that  Mrs.  Brooke  was  alarmed  at  the  zeal  with  which  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  opposition,  and  dreaded  the  consequences  with  which  his  next  intem- 
perate publication  might  be  followed.  She  persuaded  him  therefore  to  remain  in  Ireland ; 
and  for  so  singular  a  measure,  at  this  favourable  crisis  in  his  history,  he  could  assign  no 
adequate  reason,  without  exposing  her  to  the  imputation  of  caprice,  and  himself  to  that 
of  a  too  yielding  temper. 

During  his  residence  in  Ireland,  he  kept  up  a  literary  correspondence  with  his  London 
friends ;  but  all  their  letters  were  consumed  by  an  accidental  fire.  Two  from  Pope,  we 
are  told,  are  particularly  to  be  lamented,  as,  in  one  of  these,  he  professed  himself  in 
heart  a  protestant,  but  apologized  for  not  publicly  conforming,  by  alleging  that  it  would 
render  the  eve  of  his  mother's  life  unhappy.  Pope's  filial  affection  is  the  most  amiable 
feature  in  his  character ;  but  this  story  of  his  declining  to  conform  because  it  would  give 
uneasmess  to  his  mother,  falb  to  the  ground  when  the  reader  is  told  that  his  mother  had 
been  dead  six  or  seven  years  before  Brooke  went  to  Ireland.  In  another  letter  he  is  ssud, 
with  more  appearance  of  truth,  to  have  advised  Brooke  to  take  orders,  ^*  as  bemg  a  pro- 
fession better  suited  to  his  principles,  his  disposition,  and  his  genius,  than  that  of  the  law, 
and  also  less  injurious  to  his  health.*'  Why  he  did  not  comply  with  this  advice  cannot 
now  be  known ;  but  before  this  time  he  appears  to  have  been  of  a  religious  turn,  although 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  his  principles,  which  were  those  of  the  strictest  kind,  with  his 
continual  ambition  to  shine  as  a  dramatic  writer. 

For  some  years  af^er  his  arrival  in  Ireland  little  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  lord 
Chesterfield,  when  viceroy,  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  barrack-master.  His  pen, 
however,  was  not  idle.  In  1741,  he  contributed  to  Ogle's  version  of  Chaucer,  Con- 
stantia,  or  tlie  Man  of  Law's  Tale ;  and  in  1745,  according  to  one  account,  his  tragedy 
of  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  performed,  on  the  Dublin  stage ;  but  the  editor  of  the 
Biographia  Diamatica  informs  us  that  it  was  first  acted  at  Dublin  in  1741,  under  the  title 
of  The  Betrayer  of  his  Country ;  and  again  in  1754,  under  that  of  Ii\jured  Honour.  Its 
fame,  however,  was  confined  ta  Ireland ;  nor  was  it  known  in  England  until  the  publi- 
cation of  hb  poetical  works  in  1778.  A  more  important  publication  was  his  Farmer's 
Letters,  written  in  1745,  on  the  plan  of  Swift's  Drapier^s  Letters,  and  with  a  view  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  freedom  among  the  Irish,  threatened  as  they  were,  in  common  with 
their  fellow^ubjects,  by  rebellion  and  invasion.  On  this  occasion  Garrick  addressed  the 
following  lines  to  him : 

Oh,  thou,  whose  artless  free-born  genius  charms; 
Whose  rustic  zeal  each  patriot  bosom  warms  j 
Pursue  the  glorious  task,  the  pleasing  toil. 
Forsake  the  fields,  and  till  a  nobler  soil ; 
Extend  the/armer'.s  care  to  human  kind. 
Manure  the  heart  and  cultivate  the  mind ; 
There  plant  religion,  reason,  freedom,  truth. 
And  tcm  the  teedt  of  virtue  in  our  yopth. 
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Let  not  rani  weedt  oornipt,  or  bramhlet  choke, 
And  shake  the  vermm  from  the  British  oak; 
\  From  northern  blasts  protect  the  vernal  bloom. 

And  guard  our  pastures  from  the  xeolves  <ff  Rome  ; 
On  Britain's  liberty  engraft  thy  name. 
And  reap  the  harvest  of  immortal  fame  I 

In  1746,  be  wrote  an  Epilogue  on  the  birth-day  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  spoken 
by  Mr.  Garrick  in  Dublin,  and  a  Prologue  to  Othello,  which  are  now  added  to  his 
works.  In  1747,  he  contributed  to  Moore's  volume  of  Fables  four  of  great  poetical 
merit,  viz.  The  Temple  of  Hymen,The  Sparrow  and  Dove,  The  Female  Seducer,  and  Love 
and  Vanity.  In  1748,  he  wrote  a  Prologue  to  The  Foundling,  which  is  now  added  to 
this  edition,  and  a  dramatic  opera,  entitled  Little  John  and  the  Giants.  This  was  acted 
only  one  night  in  Dublin,  being  then  prohibited  on  account  of  certain  political  allusions. 
On  thb  occasion,  he  wrote  The  Last  Speech  of  John  Good,  alias,  Jack  the  Giant  Queller, 
a  satirical  effusion,  not  very  pointed,  and  mixed  with  political  allegory,  and  a  profusion 
of  quotations  from  scripture  against  tyrants  and  tyranny.  In  1749»  his  Earl  of  Essex,  a 
tragedy,  was  performed  at  Dublin,  and  afterwards,  m  1760,  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  with 
so  much  success  as  to  be  preferred  to  the  rival  plays  on  the  same  subject,  by  Banks  and 
Jones.  At  what  time  his  other  dramatic  pieces  were  written,  or  acted,  if  acted  at  all,  i^ 
uncertain  \ 

His  biographer  mforms  us,  that  **  wearied,  at  length,  with  fruitless  efforts  to  rouse 
the  slumbering  genius  of  his  country — disgusted  with  her  ingratitude — and  sick  of  her 
venality,  he  withdrew  to  his  paternal  seat,  and  there,  in  the  society  of  the  Muses,  and  the 
peaceful  bosom  of  domestic  *i?e,  consoled  himself  for  lost  advantages  and  disaf^inted 
hopes.  An  only  brother,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  accompanied  his  retirement,  with  a 
fiimily  almost  as  numerous  as  his  own ;  and  there,  for  many  years,  they  lived  together 
with  uninterrupted  harmony  and  affection :  the  nephew  was  as  dear  as  the  son—the  uncle 
as  revered  as  the  father — and  the  sister-in-law  almost  as  beloved  as  the  wife." 

In  1762,  he  published  a  pampfilet  entitled  The  Trial  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  the 
object  of  which  was  to  remove  the  political  restraints  on  that  class,  and  to  prove  that 
this  may  be  done  with  safety.  In  this  attempt,  however,  his«eal  led  him  so  fiu*  as  to 
question  incontrovertible  facts,  and  even  to  assert  that  the  history  of  the  Irish  massacre 
in  1 64 1  b  nothing  but  an  old  wife's  fable ;  and  upon  the  whole,  he  leans  more  to  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  than  an  argument  professedljr  political,  or  a 
mere  qu«fttion  of  extended  toleration,  seemed  to  require. 

His  next  work  excited  more  attention  in  England.  In  1766,  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  TTie  Fool  of  Quality,  or  the  History  of  the  Earl  of  Moreland,  a  novel  replete  with 
knowledge  of  human  life  and  manners,  and  in  which  there  are  many  admirable  traits  of 
moral  feeling  and  propriety,  but  mixed,  as  the  autlior  advances  towards  the  close,  with 
■o  much  of  religious  discussion,  and  mysterious  stories  and  opinions,  as  to  leave  it  doubt* 

■  These  wene,  The  Contending  Brothers,  The  Female  Officer,  and  The  Marriage  Contract,  comedies; 
The  Impostor,  a  tragedy,  and  Cymbeline,  an  injudicious  aJteration  from  Shakspeare.  Montemma,  a 
tragedy,  is  printed  among  his  works,  but  is  said  to  have  been  the  production  of  another  hand.  Of  these. 
The  Female  Officer  only  is  said  to  have  been  once  acted,  when  Mrs.  Woffington  personated  the  officer; 
probably  at  her  benefit    C. 
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fill  whether  he  inclioed  most  to  Behmenism  or  Popery.  It  became,  however,  when 
completed  in  five  volumes,  1770,  a  veiy  popular  novel,  and  has  often  been  reprinted 
since. 

In  1772,  he  published  Redemption,  a  poem,  in  which  that  great  mystery  of  our 
religion  is  explained  and  amplified  by  bolder  figures  than  are  usually  hazarded.  Hb 
taste  was,  indeed,  evidently  on  the  decline ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  all  his  later  perform- 
ances, he  seems  to  have  yielded  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  without  any  reserve 
in  fevour  of  his  better  judgment.  In  this  poem  too  he  appears  to  have  left  his  pronun- 
ciation of  the  English  so  fiir  as  to  introduce  rhymes  which  must  be  read  according  to  the 
vulgar  Irish.  Hb  last  work  was  Juliet  Grenville,  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  which 
appeared  in  177^-  Thb  b  very  justly  entitled  The  Hbtory  of  the  Human  Heart,  the 
secret  movements  of  which  few  novelists  have  better  understood  ;  but  there  b  such  a 
mixture  of  the  most  sacred  doctrines  of  religion  with  the  common  incidents  and  phit-chat 
of  the  modem  romance,  that  hb  best  firiends  could  with  difficulty  discover  among  these 
ruins  some  fragments  which  indicated  what  his  genius  had  once  been. 

In  thb  year  (177^)  we  are  told  that  Garrick  pressed  him  earnestly  to  write  for  the 
stage,  and  offered  to  enter  into  articles  with  him,  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  per  line  for  all 
he  should  write  during  life,  provided  that  he  wrote  for  him  alcme.  "  Thb  Garrick,'^ 
says  hb  biographer,  "  looked  i^x)n  as  an  extraordinary  compliment  to  Mr.  Brooke's 
abilities ;  but  he  could  not,  however,  bring  him  over  to  his  opinion,  nor  prevail  with  Imn 
to  accept  of  hb  ofier  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  rejected  it  with  some  degree  of  haughtiness— 
for  which  Garrick  never  forgave  him.  He  was  then  in  the  full  and  flattering  career  to 
fortune  and  to  fame,  and  would  have  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  hire  out  hb  talents,  and  tie 
himself  down  to  necessity." 

In  this  story  there  is  enough  to  induce  us  to  reject  it.  Brooke  was  so  far  firom  being, 
at  tlib  time,  in  the  full  and  flattering  career  to  fortune  and  to  fame,  that  he  had  outlived 
both.  And,  supposing  that  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  the  date  of  Garrick*s  propo- 
sal, and  that  for  1774  we  should  read  1764,  or  even  1754,  the  proposal  itself  b  too 
ridiculous  to  bear  examination. 

Our  author's  tenderness  of  heart,  and  unsuspecting  temper,  involved  him  in  pecuniary 
difficulties.  He  was  ever  prone  to  give  relief  to  the  distressed,  although  the  immediate 
consequence  of  hb  liberality  was  that  he  wanted  relief  himself;  and  at  length  was  com- 
pelled to  dbpose  of  hb  property,  and  remove  to  Kildare.  Aftef  living  some  time  here, 
be  took  a  farm  near  hb  former*  residence.  Where  thb  residence  was,  hb  biographers 
have  not  mentioned ;  but  soon  after  hb  return,  they  inform  us  that  he  lost  hb  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  been  ha[^ily  united  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  shock  which  thb  cahimity 
gave  to  a  mind  never,  I  suspect,  very  firm,  and  the  wreck  of  a  fiimily  of  seventeen  chil- 
dren now  reduced  to  two,  was  followed  by  a  state  of  mental  imbecility  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  The  confusion  of  hb  ideas,  mdeed,  had  been  visible  in  most  of  his  fatter 
writings ;  and  the  infirmities  of  age  completed  what  hb  family  losses  and  personal  dis* 
appointments  had  begun.  Hb  last  days,  however,  were  cheered  by  the  hopes  of  religion, 
which  became  brighter  as  he  approached  the  hour  in  which  they  were  to  be  fulfilled. 
He  died,  October  10,  1783%  leaving  a  son,  since  dead,  and  a  daughter,  the  child  of 
lib  old  age. 

*  He  was  in  poBsession  of  the  place  of  barrack-master  of  Mullinsar  at  his  death     C 
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His  poetical  works  were  collected  in  1778,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  printed  very  incor- 
rectly, and  with  the  addition  of  some  pieces  which  were  not  his.  In  1792  another 
edition  was  publislied  at  Dublin,  by  his  daughter,  who  procured  some  memoirs  of  her 
father  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  In  tliis  she  informs  us  she  found  many  difficulties. 
He  had  lived  to  so  advanced  an  age  that  most  of  his  contemporaries  departed  before 
him,  and  this  young  lady  relnembered  notliiiig  of  him  previous  to  his  retirement  from  tlie 
world.  Such  an  apology  cannot  be  refused,  while  w^  must  yet  regret  that  Miss  Brooke 
was  not  able  to  collect  information  more  to  be  depended  on,  and  arranged  with  more 
attention  to  dates.    The  narrative,  as  we  fmd  it,  is  confused  and  contradictory. 

From  all,  however,  that  can  now  be  learned,  Brooke  was  a  man  of  a  most  amiable 
character  and  ingenuous  temper,  and  perhaps  few  men  have  produced  writings  of  the 
same  variety,  the  tendency  of  all  which  is  so  uniformly  in  fa\'our  of  religious  and  moral 
principle.  Yet  even  in  this  tliere  are  inconsistencies  which  we  know  not  how  to  explain^ 
unless  we  attribute  them  to  an  extraordinary  defect  m  judgment.  During  a  great  part 
•of  his  life,  hb  religious  opinions  approached  to  what  are  now  termed  methodistioil,  and 
one  difficulty,  in  contemplating  his  character,  is  to  reconcile  this  with  his  support  of  the 
stage,  and  his  writing  those  trifling  farces  we  find  among  his  works.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  the  necessities  of  his  family  made  him  listen  to  the  importunity  of  those  fiiends 
who  considered  the  stage  as  a  profitable  resource,  but  by  taking  such  advice  he  was  cer- 
tainly no  great  gainer.  Except  in  the  case  of  his  Gustavus  and  Earl  of  Essex,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  successfid,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  di^mas  were  never  per- 
formed at  all,  or  printed,  until  1778,  when  he  could  derive  very  little  advantage 
from  them.  Nor  can  we  impute  it  to  any  cause,  except  a  total  want  of  judgment 
and  an  ignorance  of  the  pubUc  taste,  that  he  intermixed  the  most  awful  doctrines  of 
religion  and  the  lighter  incidents  and  humorous  sketches  of  vulgar  or  fashionable  life,  io 
bis  novels. 

He  lived,  however,  we  are  told,  more  consistently  than  he  wrote.  No  day  passed  in 
which  he  did  not  collect  his  fiunily  to  prayer,  and  read  and  expounded  the  scriptures  to 
tliem  ^.  Among  his  tenants  and  humble  friends  he  was  the  benevolent  and  generous 
character  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  depict  in  bis  works,  and  while  he  had  the 
means,  he  literally  went  about  doing  good. 

As  a  ppet>  he  delights  his  readers  principally  by  occasional  flights  of  a  vivid  imagina^^ 
tion,  but  has  in  no  instfmce  given  us  a  poem  to  which  criticism  may  not  suggest  many 
reasonable  objections.  The  greater  part  of  his  life,  he*  lived  ronote  from  the  friends  of 
whose  judgment  he  might  have  availed  himself,  and  by  whose  taste  his  ovm  might  have 

3  The  following  anecdote  is  given  by  his  biographer,  with  some  regret  that  he  had  not  been  educated 
lor  the  church.  "  Cue  Sunday,  while  the  congregation  were  assembled  in  the  rural  church  of  the  parish 
in  which  he  lived,  they  waited  a  long  time  the  arrival  of  their  clergyman.  At  last,  finding  he  was  not 
likely  to  come  that  day,  they  judged  that  some  accident  had  detained  him;  and  being  loth  to  depart 
entirely  without  their  errand,  they  with  one  accord  requested  that  Mr.  Brooke  would  perform  the  service 
for  them,  and  expound  a  part  of  the  scriptures. — He  consented,  and  the  previous  prayers  being  over,  he 
\  opened  the  Bible,  and  preached  extempore  on  the  first  text  that  strnck  his  eye.  In  the  middle  of  his 
discourse,  the  clergjnodan  entered,  and  found  the  whole  congregation  in  tears.  He  entreated  Mr.  Brooke 
to  proceed ;  but  this  he  modestly  refused;  and  the  other  as  modestly  declared,  that  after  the  testimony 
of  superior  abilities,  which  he  perceived  in  the  moist  eyes  of  all  present,  he  would  think  it  presumpdon 
and  folly  to  hazard  any  thing  of  his  own.  Accordingly,  the  concluding  prayers  alone  were  said,  and  the 
coDgregation  dismissed  for  the  day."    C. 
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been  reguhted.  His  first  production,  Universal  Beauty,  has  a  noble  display  of  fancy  in 
many  parts.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Pope,  to  whom  be  submitted  it,  gave  him  some 
assbtance,  and  he  certainly  repaid  his  instructor  by  adopting  his  mann^,  yet  he 
has  avoided  Pope's  monotony,  and  would  have  done  this  with  more  effect,  if  we  dicknot 
perceive  a  mechanical  lengthenmg  of  certain  hues,  rather  than  a  natural  variety  of  move- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  sublimity  of  the  subject,  by  which  he  was  inspired,  and 
which  he  hoped  to  communicate,  sometimes  betrays  Jiim  into  a  species  of  turgid  declama- 
tion. Harmony  appears  to  be  consulted,  and  epithets  multiplied,  to  please  the  ear  at  the 
expense  of  meanmg. 

The  three  books  of  Tmso  have  already  been  noticed,  and  the  reader  of  the  present 
collection  may  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  Hoole  s  translation.  The 
Man  of  Law's  IVile,  from  Chaucer,  will  incline  every  reader  to  wish  that  he  had 
contributed  more  to  Ogle's  translation.  Of  all  his  original  poems,  the  most  correct  are 
the  four  fables,  first  published  in  Moore's  collection.  They  are  perhaps  too  long  for 
fables^  but  as  moral  tales  we  have  few  that  exceed  them  in  poetical  spirit;  and  sprightly 
tuns  of  thought.  The  Fox  Chase  and  his  lesser  pieces,  if  we  except  some  of  the  songs 
composed  for  his  dramas,  will  add  but  inconsiderably  to  his  fame. 
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BOOK  I. 


Th«  author  introduces  bis  work  with  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  whole,  in  nature  of  the  pUn  or  argu- 
ment;  and  then  commences  a-new  with  a  de- 
monstration, a  priori,  of  the  being  and  •ttnhuto 
of  God.    Thence  proceeds  to  creation,  m  which 
be  endeavours  at  an  opinion  of  the  manner,  as 
near  as  possible  he  may  5  a»  also  of  the  nature 
and  difference  of  the  substances  of  spirit  and 
matter;  the  economy  of  the  universe;  the  as- 
tronomic system,  physics,  anatomy,  "fd  nwst 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  5   m  which  the 
technical  terms  are  as  few,  and  the  whole  ex- 
plained and  made  as  easy  and  obvious  as  pos- 
sible.    The  connection,  dependence,  use,  and 
beauty,  of  the  whole.   Man  considered ;  the  na- 
ture of  his  being ;  the  manner  of  his  atummg 
knowledge;  the  analysis  of  the  mmd,  faculties, 
affections,  and  passions;   how  they  consist  in 
each  individual,  and  in  the  species.    The  nature 
of  freedom  5  that  it  is  not  in  the  will ;  *hat  it 
it,  and  wherein  it  consists,  demonstrated.    Of 
vice,  misery,  virtne,  and  happiness ;  their  na- 
ture  and  final  tendency.     The  who^e  bemg 
wrought  into  one  natural  and  connected  scheme, 
the  author  rises  whence  he  began,  and  ends  with 
a  poetical  rhapsody  in  the  oontempiatioo  of  the 
beauty  of  the  whole. 
VOL.  XVIL 


UNIVERSAL  BEAUTY. 

TRTTDNI A !  goddess  of  the  new-bom  skies. 
Birth-day  (J  Heav*n,  wise  daughter  of  th'  All* 
wise; 
When  from  Jove*s  head  in  perfect  sapience  bom. 
Of  Heaven  you  rose  the  first  empyreal  mom. 

As  erst  desc^end 

1V>  mortals  thy  immortal  charms  display. 
And  in  our  lake  thy  heavenly  form  survey ! 

Or  rather  thou,  whom  ancient  prophet  styles 
Venus  Urania !  bora  the  babe  of  smiles. 
When  from  the  deep  thy  bright  emergence  sprung. 
And  Nature  on  thy  form  divinely  hung ;  1 1 

Whose  steps,  by  Loves  and  Graces  kjss'd,  advance. 
And  laughing  Hours  lead  on  the  sprightly  dance; 
While  Time,  within  eternal  durance  bound. 
Harmonious  moves  on  golden  hinges  round — 
Such,  goddess !  as  when  Silence  wondering  gaz'd. 
And  even  thyself  beheld  thyself  amax'd ; 
Such  haply  by  that  Cdon  artist  known. 
Seated  apparent  queen  on  Fancy's  throne; 

Vcr.  1.  TVifonta-l  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom, is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter;  and,  coming  down  on  Earth,  to  have 
viewed  her  own  perfections  in  the  lake  Triton  in 
Africa,  from  whence  she  was  called  Tritonia.  She 
is  here  addressed  as  the  idea  of  the  self-existent 
author  of  all  things,  as  first  containing  in  itself  tho 
beauty  of  all  created  things ;  and,  after,  surveying 
that  beauty  by  reflection  from  the  things  so  cre- 
ated. 

Vcr.  9.  Yemis  Uranh.]  This  Venns,  whoita  the 
ancienU  styled  Urania,  or  heavenly,  is  addressed 
as  representing  nature,  or  the  creation,  rising  out 
of  chaos  in  the  perfection  .of  beauty. 

Ver.  18.    Gkm  artuL'\    Apelles,  bam  in  the 
island.  Cos  or  C^pt. 
Z 
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Froiii>  thence  thy  shspe  his  happy  canvaas  bless'di 
And  ooloura  dipt  in  Heaven  thy  heavenly  form. 

confend 21 

Such,  goddeRB !  through  this  virgin  foliage  shine; 
Let  kindling  beauties  glow  through  every  line, 
And  every  eye  confess  the  work  divine. 

O  say,  while  yc^,  nor  time,  nor  place  was  foand, 
And  itpace  immense  in  its  own  depth  was  drown*d; 
If  nothing  was,  or  something  yet  was  not. 
Or  though  to  be,  e'erwhile  was  unbegot ; 
If  caused,  then  how  ? — if  causeless,  why  effect? 
(No  hand  to  form,  nor  model  to  direct)  30 

Why  ever  made?— so  soon ?— or  why  so  late  ? 
What  chance,  what  will,  what  freedom,  or  what 

fate? 

Matter,  and  spirit,  fire,  air,  ocean,  earth ; 
All  Nature  born,  nor  conscious  .of  its  birth !       ■ 
Alike  unconscious  did  the  womb  disclose. 
And  nothing  wonder'd  whence  this  something  rose- 
Then,  by  what  power?— or  what  such  power  conld 

move? 
Wisdom,  or  chance? — necessity,  or  love  ?  38 

O,  from  what  root  could  such  high  plenty  grow  ? 
From  what  deep  fount  such  boundless  oceans  flow? 
What  fund  could  such  unwearied  wealth  afibrd  ? 
Subjects  unnumber'd !  where,  O  where^  your  lord  ? 
Whence  are  your  attributes  of  time  and  place 
Won  from  eternity  and  boundless  space  ? 
Motion  fVom  rest?  just  order  from  misrule  ? 
A  world  from  npugbt? — all  empty,  now  all  ftill ! 
From  silence  harmony  ?  from  darkness  light  ? 
And  beamy  day  from  everlasting  night  ? 
Light,  matter,  motion,  music,  order,  laws! 
And  silent  dark  nonentity  the  cause  ?  50 

But  chance,  you  '11  say — I  ask  you,  chance  of  what. 
If  nothing  was  ? — 't  is  answered,  chance  of  nought 
Alike  from  matter  mov'd,  could  Beauty  rise. 
The  florid  planets,  and  gay  ambient  skies ; 
Or  painted  skies,  and  rolling  orbs,  dispense 
Perception,  life,  thought,  reason,  judgment,  sense. 
Mysterious  Thought !  swift  angel  of  the  mind ! 
By  space  unbounded,  though  to  space  confined. 
How  dost  thou  glow  with  just  disdain,  how  scorn, 
That  thought  could  ever  think  thee  earthly  bom  ? 
Thou  who  canst  distance  motion  in  thy  flight,     61 
Wing  with  aspiring  plume  the  wondrous  height. 
Swifter  than  light  outspeed  the  flame  of  day, 
Pierce  through  the  dark  profound,  and  shame  the 

darting  ray ; 
Throughout  the  universal  system  range. 
New  form  old  sjrstems,  and  new  systems  change; 
Through  nature  traffic  on,  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  stamp  new  worlds  on  thy  dilated  soul ; 
(By  time  unlimited,  unbound  by  space) 
Sure  demonstration  of  thy  heavenly  race,  70 

Deriv'd  from  that,  which  is  derived  from  none^ 
Which  ever  is — ^bot  of  Himself  alone !       [in  vain, 
O  could'st  thou  search — nor  may'st  thou  search 
Haply  some  glimpse,  some  dawning  to  obtain. 
Some  taste  divine  of  thy  eternal  spring, 
Above  those  Heliconian  bards  to  sing- 
How  He  who  inaccessible  remains. 
Yet  omnipresent  through  all  nature  reigns ; 


Ver.  4&.  from  eoerlasting  nighL']  Such  sup- 
posed as  originally  so,  and  being  eternal. 

Ver.  53 from  matter  mm'*dJ\  One  of  the 

atheistical  unaccountable  evasions,  is  to  account 
for  the  order  of  nature  by  matter  and  motion. 


Whose  age, blooms  ever  in  eternal  yoath, 

His  substance,  beauty,  and  essential  tniUi,         80 

Essential  truth  1  and  beauty's  charm  |  m  eourse. 

Of  boundless  love  the  ever  boundless  source ! 

Of  boundless  love,  which  would  not,  could  not  miss. 

To  be  the  boundless  source  of  boundlett  bliss  !— 

Beatitude,  rejecting  all  access ! 

Repletion,  never  to  be  more,  nor  less ! 

Why  this  ineffable,  this  inezpress'd. 

This  fahiesB  in  himself,  past  utterance  blcsjs'd. 

Spontaneous  pour*d  these  wondrous  worlds  aiomid. 

And  fiird  with  blessings  this  immense  profound  ? 

Swift  rolUd  the  spheres  to  their  appointed  place. 
Jocund  through  Heaven  to  run  the  various  race; 
Orb  within  oib  in  living  circlets  turn,  93 

And  central  suns  through  every  system  bum  ; 
Revolving  planets  on  their  gods  attend. 
And  tow^nb  each  sun  with  awful  reverence  bend ; 
Still  tow*nis  the  lov*d  enlivening  beam  they  wheel. 
And  pant,  and  tremble,  like  the  amorous  steel. 
They  spring,  they  revel  in  the  blaze  of  day,  [my  ; 
Bathe  in  the  golden  stream,  and  drink  the  orient 
Their  blithe  satellites  with  lively  glance,  101 

Celestial  equipage,  around  them  dance ; 
All,  distance  due,  and  beauteous  order  keep. 
And  spinning  soft,  upon  their  centres  sleep : 
The  eternal  clue  the  mazy  labyrinth  guides. 
While  each  hi  his  appointed  movement  glides  ; 
Transverse,  elliptic,  oblique,  round  they  run; 
Like,  atoms  wanton  in  the  morning  Sun  ; 
The  seeming  vagrants  joy  to  cheat  the  view,     109 
These  turn,  these  change,  these  fly,  and  these  pur- 
Th'  implicit  discipline  to  order  tends,  [sue  ; 

And  still  in  regular  coiifuskxi  end»— 
Each  to  his  native  vortex  is  assigned. 
And  magic  circles  every  system  bind; 
A  deeper  charm  each  individual  holds. 
And  firm  within  its  atmosphere  enfolds ; 
The  secret  spell,  through  every  part,  and  whole. 
Distinct,  entire,  invades  it  like  a  soul ; 
Its  atoms  at  the  amorous  touch  cohere, 
And  knit,  in  universal  wedlock  share.  120 

All-teeming  wedlock !  on  the  genial  hour. 
Space  fumishM  out  ooe  boundless  nuptial  bow*r^ 
Ten  thousand  thousand  worlds,  profosdy  gay. 
The  pomp  of  bridal  ornament  display- 
How  modified,  here  needless  to  be  told ; 
Whether  terrene,  or  of  ethersous  mould ; 
Gross,  poroos,  flbnn,  opaque,  condense,  or  rare  ; 
Or  argent,  with  celestial  tempering  clear  ; 
Pellucid,  to  imbibe  the  streaming  light ; 
Or  dun,  but  with  reflected  mdianoe  bright;      130 
Or  dazsling  shrine^  or  of  corporeal  leaven. 
Terrestrial,  that  unfold  an  earthly  Heaven 
Unspeakable  I  their  landscape  hill,  and  dale^ 
The  lowly  sweetness  of  the  flowery  vale. 
The  mount  elate  that  rises  in  deUght, 
The  flying  lawns  that  wanton  fixnn  the  sight, 
The  florid  theatres,  romantic  scenes. 
The  steepy  mountains,  and  luxuriant  plaine,    138 
Delicious  regions  I  plants,  woods,  waters,  glades, 
Orots,  arbours,  flowrets,  downs,  and  rural  shades^ 
The  brooks  that  sportive  wind  the  echoing  hills. 
The  peariy  fbunls,  soMtoth  lakes,  and  murmuring 
Myriads  of  Edens  I  blissful,  bUssful  seats !  [rills- 
Arcadian  groves,  sweet  Tempo's  blest  retreats. 


Ver.  115.  il  deep€r  Aarm^l  Attrtetion  or  gmvi- 
tation. 
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Belightfttl  Eonas,  uid  Hesperian  isles^ 
And  roond,  and  roond  throughout,  Elysium  smil 
Consummate  joy,  peace,  pleasure  without  end. 
Through  mansioDS  numberless  their  guests  attend, 
Kor  long  Inanimate— Ab  when  some  cloud 
Throws  on  the  beamy  noon  her  sable  shroud,   150 
Wide  o'er  the  gteen  a  dusk  and  stillness  creep. 
And  glittering  swarms  beneath  the  verdure  sleep ; 
Quick,  and  at  once,  the  drowsy  shade  gives  way  | 
At  once  breaks  forth  the  bright  enlivening  ray ; 
At  once,  the  gay,  the  quickening  insects  rise. 
And  gilded  squadrons  strike  our  wond'ring  eyes ; 
Music  fties  wanton  irom  ten  thousand  wings, 
And  life  and  joy  through  every  region  rings — 
Or  when  glad  news  some  sadden  transport  start. 
The  flood  swells  instant  in  the  labouring  heart ; 
The  limbs  its  lively  energy  attest,  161 

And  catch  contagion  from  th'  exulting  breast; 
Tumultuous,  through  our  little  world  it  flies, 
Smiles  in  the  dimpling  cheek,  and  lightens  from 

the  eyes— 
Or  tj^or  yet  beyond  compare^as  wide 
As  spaces  endless  from  some  point  divide, 
Sudden  the  universal  wprld  conceives; 
As  sudden.  Nature  with  her.  burden  heaves ; 
Quick  pulses  through  each  throbbing  art'ry  beat. 
And  all  tha  matron  glows  with  genial  heat;      170 
At  onoe  reveals  her  ofispring  to  the  sight ; 
Up  spring  the  numbers  numberless,  to  lightf! 
The  one>  the  various,  blessed,  glorious  birth. 
Of  every  world.  Heaven,  ocean,  air,  and  earth- 
Diverse,  throughout  their  infinite  abodes ; 
Their  essence,  nature,  virtues,  forms,  and  modes 
Ineflnsble  1  that  mock  where  ^ncy  soars, 
Or  what  the  deep  of  deepest  thought  explores. 
By  visionary  semblance,  quaint  device. 
By  gloss,  trope,  type  abstruse,  or  emblem  nice — 
Ideal,  how  untoward  to  convey,  181 

Or  reach  conception  by  the  dark  assay. 
All  perfect,  yet  alike  not  perfect  found. 
With  differing  virtues,  differing  glories  crown'd ; 
The  prime  pre-eminent,  and  heaveply  bom. 
Whom  splendours  next  to  deity  adohi, 
Lightnings  divine,  endu^  with  native  right 
Of  .regal  sceptre  and  transcendmg  might, 
Snch,  whom^eternal  Prescience  might  invest 
Far  blazing,  with  monarchal  titles  grac'd;        190 
Of  bright,  the  brightest;  pure,  the  most  refinM ; 
All  intellect,  quintessence  of  the  mind ; 
Cherubic  harmonies,  seraphic  flames. 
Empyreal  natures  with  emp3rreal  names. 
Natives  of  Heaven ! — Nor  want  the  lucid  spheres, 
Of  bless'd  inheritance  the  blissful  heirs ; 
Angelic  shapes  that  wing  th'  ethereal  space, 
And  scarce  inferior  to  the  heavenly  race ; 
An  incompounded  radiant  form  they  claim. 
Nor  spirit  all — nor  yet  corporeal  frame ;  900 

Than  one,  more  dense— than  t'other,  more  refin'd; 
If  spirit,  organized — if  matter,  mind : 
Their  essence  one,  imperishable,  bright. 
Vita]  tbroughont,  all  heart,  ear,  sense,  and  sight 
Through  various  worlds  still  varying  species 
range, 
\VhiIe  order  knits,  and  beautiflcs  by  change ; 
IVhile  from  th'  Unchangeable,  the  One,  the  Wise 
Still  changing  endless  emanations  rise, 
(  H  substance  duplicate,  or  triple,  mix*d,' 
Single,  ambiguous,  or  free,  or  fix'd ;  210 

From  those  array'd  in  Heaven's  resplendent  rQbes, 
To  the  brute  essence  on  terrestrial  globes; 


Nor  snch  inelegant,  nor  less  demand 
Hie  curious  texture  of  th'  Almighty  hand : 
Thrice  happy  all,  and  lords  of  wide  domains, 
Celestial  vales  and  elemental  plains ! 
One  is  the  flood  which  universal  flows; 
And  hence  the  reptile,  hence  the  seraph  glows : 
Still  equal,  though  inequal,  that  and  this ;        819 
Since  folness  bounds,  and  all  are  flll'd  with  bliss. 

Now  had  the  Eternal  Architect  supreme. 
In  amplitude  stretch'd  out  this  wondrous  frame, 
EqoipM  magnificent  the  bouse  of  Ood,       [abode ! 
Through  height,  and  depth,  his  boundless,  blest 
One  house,  one  world,  one  universe  divine, 
Where  countless  orbs  through  countless  systems 

shine ; 
Systems,  which,  view*d  throughout  the  circuit  wide» 
Or  lost,  or  scarce  the  pointed  sight  abide, 
(Through  space  immense  wirh  diminution  seen) 
Yet  boundless  to  those  worids  that  roll  within ;  2S0 
Each  world  as  boundless  to  its  native  race. 
That  range  and  wanton  through  its  ample  space, 
Frequent,  through  fields,  through  clouds  of  fra- 
grance stray. 
Or  skim  the  wat'ry  or  ethereal  way : 
For  now,  with  vivid  action,  nature  swarms. 
And  life's  dear  stream  the  purpling  conduit  warms ; 
The  continent,  blithe  air,  and  floating  seas. 
The  smiling  Isikes,  swift  floods,  and  windnig  bays. 
The  nooks,  the  crannies,  nurse  a  numerous  brood, 
And  aptly  jrield  thehr  alimental  food,  840 

Adjusted  to  the  trunk's  unwieldy  size, 
As  nice  proboscis  of  luxurious  flies. 
Or  azure  tribes  that  o*er  the  damson  bloom. 
And  paint  the  regions  of  the  ripening  plum. 

From  every  root,  the  lavish  plenty  grows ; 
In  every  stream,  perpetual  pleasure  flows ; 
Each  <ravish*d  sense  with  endless  bounty  least. 
The  soul,  and  ear,  and  eye^  and  smell,  and  touch, 
and  taste.  [queath ; 

Their  sweets,  the  blossoms  plants  and  flowers  be- 
Elixirs  from  the  steaming  vapours  breathe ;     250 
In  balm  imbosom'd  every  region  lies. 
Of  ambient  ether  and  infolding  skies ; 
As  the  great  Mover  wrap^d  each  wheeling  sphere 
In  the  soft  down  of  elemental  air 
Transparent,  to  imbibe  the  golden  beam. 
And  wide  around  spun  out  th'  ethereal  stream^ 
Where  worlds  in  endless  revolutions  move. 
And  swim  on  the  abyss  of  endless  Love. 

Urania !  Nature !  from  thy  heights  descend, 
And  low  to  Earth  thy  bright  irradiance  bend ;  860 
Dispell  the  clouds  that  round  our  foncy  stray, 
The  mist  that  damps  our  intellectual  ray ; 
And  show  what  power  all  height  of  power  transcends^ 
And  in  one  act  performs  ten  thousand  ends. 

Say,  why  this  globe  has  its  appointed  place. 
And  why  not  vagrant  through  the  boundless  space  ? 
Why  here  preferred,  sagacious  to  refuse 
What  thwarts  propriety,  convenience,  use? 
Why  not  more  neighbour  to  the  burning  ray, 
Or  more  remote  from  the  declining  day  ?         870 
Or  here,  not  sedentary  flx*d  and  still, 
Admanidi*d  by  no  voice,  obsequious  to  no  will } 
Or  moving,  why  in  circling  eddies  round. 
And  not  progressive  through  th*  immense  profound  ? 


Ver.  865.  Soy,  «Ay  iMt  globe»'\  The  advantage  of 
the  Earth's  situation'—— 
Ver.  871.  Or  A<r«ll  of  ito 
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Or  endless  whHe  the  dixxy  drunkard  teels^ 

And  routfd  the  Sun  its  annual  motion  wheels, 

Whence  that  innate  and  delegated  pow'r, 

Central  to  spin  the  swift  diunial  tour  ? 

Not  self-revolv'd,  throughout  its  airy  raoe, 

It  might  expose  one  constant  sultry  face,  880 

Damn  its  antipodes  with  endless  night. 

And  curse  with  fire  the  restless  sons  of  light; 

These  ne'er  to  slumber  on  the  dewy  lawn. 

Nor  those  to  rise  and  bless  the  golden  dawn. 

Or  thoqgh  rotation  duplicate  endears 

Sweet  ehainge  of  days  and  nights  and  rolling  years } 

What  new  vicissttud«s  of  motion  bring 

The  seasons,  circling,  to  the  ▼ernal  spring  ? 

Whether  through  Heav*n  thewinding  compass  steers. 

Or  pendulous  by  mutual  balance  veers  ?  990 

What  Secret  Hand  the  trepidation  weighs, 

Or  through  the  zodiac  guides  the  spiral  pace? 

What  magic  wand  the  floating  orb  confines 

With  polar  ehctes  and  the  tropic  lines? 

Or  does  some'  Voice  the  potent  charm  command  ? 

Too  potent  for  unwieldy  worlds  to  stand  !— 

"  Here,  nor  elsewhere,  thou  Earth,  thy  station  keep; 

Here,  roll  thy  progress  through  the  boundless  deep ! 

My  word  's  the  bus,  and  my  will 's  the  way,  899 

That  wheels  thy  circlet  round  the  lofd  of  day; 

That  round  thy  axis  spins  thy  cumbrous  frame ; 

That  cheefs  tbee  with  the  still-returning  beam; 

That  whirls  thy  wondrous  motions,  one  in  three. 

Where  time  and  place,  still  varying,  still  agree.*' 

Omniscience  here  no  lower  mean  admits  ; 
One  slip  had  maim'd  ten  thousand  tbousmid  hits^ 
Where  to  one  point  unnuniber*d  causeatend. 
Concurring  to  effect  one  destin'd  end, 
Which  once  attain'd  pours  forth  ten  thousand  more ; 
A  blessed  sea,  that  never  knows  a  shore !  310 

**  Ye  leam'd  I  who  wisely  can  deny  ywn  God, 
And  banish  Omnipresence  with  a  nod; 
In  shrewd  contempt,  at  final  causes  sneer; 
In  wilful  deafness  shut  the  tortuous  ear, 
Nor  think  it  suited  to  the  sounds  ye  hear; 
Who,  in  your  wisdoms,  negatively  spy 
How  vain  's  the  texture  of  the  useless  eye ; 
While  fondly  thus  prime  reasoners  you  'd  commence, 
By  literally  exploding  common  sense. 
And  plead  for  one  concession  (only  due)  320 

That  Nature  must  have  err'd--4n  forming  you^ 
Appruac)!,  ye  sages,  to  3rour  parent  £arth, 
Much  wiser  than  the  clods  on  whom  she  lavish'd 
birth !" 

With  deepest  art,  her  skilfnl  plas  she  lajrs; 
With  equal  scale,  the  least  advantage  weighs; 


Ver.  277.  Whence  thai  infuiUS\  Diuraal,  giving 
to  its  inhabitants  the  grateful  vicissitude  <^  day 
and  night,  adjusted  to  the  times  of  labour  and  rest 

Ver.  887«  What  new  vi€u*Uudat»1  The  manner 
of  its  annual  motion,  calculated  fbr  the  nsefbl  and 
delightful  variety  of  the  seasons ;  the  mutual  allay 
of  immoderate  heat  and  cold ;  as  also  for  the  suc- 
cessive growth  and  recruit  of  vegetative  nature. 

Ver.  31 1.  Ye  Uaim*€U\  The  stupidity  of  those 
who  will  not  perceive. 

Ver.  324.  W^th  deepest  art,']  How,  eveo'  to  the 
extent  of  infinite  wisdom,  as  nothing  leas  could  be 
the  author,  (vide  supra,  1.  305)  all  is  formed  and 
contrived,  and  in  that  contrivanise  adapted,  and-fn 
that  adaption  directed,  and  in  that  direction  ex- 
tended distinctly,  and  in  that  distinction  entirely, 


How  apt  finr  time,  place,  drcunstanoti;  and  use^ 
She  culls  all  means,  that  to  all  ends  conduce  1 
Nice  to  a  point,  each  benefit  selects; 
As  prudent,  every  misehief  she  rejects ; 
In  due  proportions,  time  and  motion,  metes^    330 
Advances  to  a  hair,  and  to  a  hair  retreats : 
Constant  to  good,  fbr  that  alone  she  veers. 
And  with  the  varymg  beam  her  oflbpring  cbeeis; 
Cools  all  beneath  her  equinoctial  line. 
And  gives  the  day  througfaont  the  world  to  shine  j 
The  nitre  from  the  fraeen  pole  unseals. 
And  to  the  tropic  speeds  the  pregnant  gales; 
Here,  leaves  th'  exhausted  fitlkwr  to  reornit; 
Here,  plumps  and  burnishes  the  ripening  finiit; 
Superfluous  hence  withdraws  the  sultry  beam,  340 
Here  drinks  ane^  the  vivifying  flame ; 
Returns,  still  faithful  to  the  labouring  Steer- 
Wide  waves  the  harvest  of  the  golden  year  ; 
Trades  univenal  on  from  pole  to  pole. 
Inspires,  revives,  and  cultivates  Um  whole; 
Frugal,  where  lack,  supplies  with  what  redounds^ 
And  here  bestows  what  noxiotts  there  abounds; 
This  with  the  gift,  and  that  with  giving,  blessed. 
Alike  throughout,  of  every  yrish  possessed. 
Wrap'd  in  her  airy  car  the  matron  glides,        35l> 
And  o*er  the  firmament  ascending  ndes ; 
The  subtile  mass  its  copious  manile  spreads. 
Its  mantle  wove  of  elemental  threads  j 
Th'  elAtic  flue  of  fluctuating  air, 
Transfus'd  invisible,  enfolds  the  sphere ;   _ 
With  poinance  delicate  pervades  the  whole. 
Its  ear,  eye,  breath,  and  animating  soul; 
Active,  serene,  compressed,  rare,  oool'd,  or  wana'd* 
For    life,    health,    oomfiCMt,    pleasure^   haainess, 

fbnn*d; 
Useful  around,  throughout,  above,  beneath  I     360 
By  this,  the  quadrupeds,  the  reptiles  breath ; 
This  gives  the  bloom  of  vegetative  life ; 
Corrects  the  seeds  of  elemental  strife; 


for  the  life,  light,  and  comfbrt  off  the  whole,  and 
through  that  whole  off  every  pait  of  this  oar  globe  I 
of  inflinitely  possible  inoonyeniences,  no  one  avoid- 
able inconvenience  being  admitted ;  as  of  infinite 
advanti^es  attainable,  there  is  not  one,  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  this  Earth,  left  out. 

Ver.  35a  Wrap*d  in  her  mry  cor.]  The  wondecfbl 
texture  of  the  air  or  atmosphere. 

Ver.  356*  Withpoimmce  daikaieJ]  its  surprising 
subtlety,  penetrating  even  deep  bsilow  the  surface 
of  the  Earth 

Ver.  357.  Its  ear,"]  by  which  it  is  as  it  were  one 
universal  sense  to  this  our  globo 

Ver.  358.  Actme^  «cr«iie.]  its  modification,  ad- 
mitting various,  contrary,  and  even  seemingly  in- 
consistent qualities,  suited  as  well'to  the  single  and 
separate  interests  of  every  individual,  as  to  the  en- 
tire and  uniform  weal  of  the  whole 

Ver.  361.  Jl§  this,  the  fuaib'upeds,']  commnni- 
cating  and  continuing  respinOMO  to  the  animal 


Ver.  362.  This  gwes  the  Uoom,]  as  also  an  in- 
ferior or  analagous  respiration  to  all  plants  and 
vegetables— 

Ver.  363.  Corrects  the  seeds.^  raising  harmony 
frqpi  disorder,  and  friendship  from  enmity,  by  fer- 
menting and  reconcilmg  heat  and  cold,  the  fiery 
and  watery  particles,  fbr  the  better  conoeptioa 
and  genial  production  of  the  beauties  of  natiue. 


UNIVERSAL  BEAJJTir.    BOOK  II. 

Broodg  0^  the  eggi,  in  airy  cxwem  laid, 
Warm'd  in  the  down  of  their  ethereal  bed  ; 
Oiyes  motioil  to  the  swimmen  of  the  flood; 
Gives  moac  to  the  waiblen  of  the  wood ; 
Rebounds  in  echo  ftom  the  doubling  vale. 
And  wafts  to  HeaTen  th'  undalating  gale: 
Here  h vsh'd,  trantlncid  smiles  the  geotle  calm ;  370 
And  here  impearlM,  sheds  meek  the  show'iybalm ; 
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Salttbrioos  here,  a  lively  rapture  claims, 

And  winnows  pore  the  peitilential  steams; 

Here  baoys  the  bird  high  on  the  crystal  wave. 

Whose  level  plumes  the  asure  concave  shave; 

Here  sits  voluptuous  in  the  swelling  sail, 

Hie  vetael  daocmg  to  the  sprightly  gale! 

Its  varied  power  to  various  uses  tends» 

And  qualities  occult  achieve  contrarious  ends; 

With  generative  warmth  fomenting  breed,        380 

Oralimental  with  nutrition  feed; 

In  opposition  reoondl'd  to  good. 

Alike  the  menstruum,  as  sustaining  food: 

Or  here  restorative,  destructive  here ; 

Here  Natare'k  cradle,  here  her  fiin'ral  bier; 

With  keen  dispatch  on  ail  corruption  preys, 

And  grateful  from  our  aching  sense  convejrs ; 

Returns  the  bane  into  its  native  earth. 

And  there  revives  it  to  a  second  birth, 

Renew'd  and  brighten'd  like  the  minted  ore,    390 

To  shoot  agam  to  life,  more  gorgeous  than  before! 


UNIVERSAL  BEAUTY. 

BOOK  IL 

This,  and  the  two  ensuing  books,  contain  and  finish 
the  general  survey  or  epitome  of  the  whole,  be- 
ing a  piece  in  itself  distinct  and  complete.  The 
author  then  oommenoes  de  novo»  and  proposes  tb 
answer  every  doubt,  and  illustrate  at  fuU  every 
pact  of  the  §angomg  abridgment 


Thus  does  the  maz'd  inexplicable  roond, 
The  aspiring  bard  and  all  his  flights  confound ; 
Ambitions  through  his  airy  tour  to  sing. 
High  bora  above  the  soarof  P«^[asean  wing ; 

Ver.  364i  Broods  o'sr  iAe  egg«.]  aflording  a  oom- 
niodious  reoeptades  or  nursery  for  the  eggs  of 
■nmberless  animalcules 

Ver.  366.  Gioes  moiiim,'\  conveying  the  watery 
inhabitants  in  their  element  by  the  assistance  oif 
the  swimming  bladder-~<^ 

Ver.  367.  Gioot  sndte.]  modulating  and  com- 
posing as  it  were  one  universal  organ  for  sound 
and  music,  so  as  the  atmosphera  becomes  an  en- 
tire harmony— ^ 

Ver.  370.  Here  lntsk*d,'\  aflording  the  pleasure 
and  sweetness  of  serenity—— 

Ver.  371.  And  here  mpearTd.]  the  nourishment 
of  dews 

Ver.  372.  SabMomt  here.^  and  the  health  of 
winds,  or  ventilations,  that  purge  the  noxious  va- 
pours and  preserve  nature  ftesh  and  vigorous— 

Ver.  374.  Here  humft  the  bird.'\  wafting  the 
winged  tribes  in  their  airy  voyages 

Ver.  376.  Here  tits  voli^iuoms.'\  and,  by  a  speedy 
navigation,  spreading  commerce  and  society 
throughout  the  globe. 

Ver.  378.  Its  parkdpower.']  The  various  inflotoce 


Or  rais'd  fublime  m  prospect,  white  be  turns. 
Views  nature  round,  and  still  with  rapture  burns : 
Now  in  this  light  the  charmer  he  survejrs, 
This  light  he  hopes  her  ev*ry  charm  displays ; 
But  here  unthoogfat-of  charms  discovered  lie, 
And  flash  new  wonders  on  th*  admiring  eye ;      10 
While  Beauty,  changing  with  alternate  grace. 
Varies  the  Heaven  of  her  all-lovely  foce. 
Bewilder'd  thus,  from  scheme  to  scheme  he's  toss'd. 
And  in  inextricable  windings  lost ; 
Where  to  begin,  proceed,  or  how  conclude. 
This  part  omit,  or  hopeless  that  elude. 
Doubtful.    Again  elated  in  his  theme, 
A  daring  unexanfpl'd  task  he  'd  claim. 
And  wide  unfold  the  universal  frame ; 
In  morul  draught  immortal  Beauty  snare,         20 
And  stamp  this  leaf  as  Nature's  volume  foir. 

High  argument  I  nor  hopeless  to  prevail. 
Though  for  the  flight  Dedalian  plumage  fail ; 
Though  erst  of  that  ambitious  youth  we  read, 
Dbmounted  from  the  Mose^  fobled  steed, 
And  story  with  alluding  caution  tell, 
How  firom  the  Sun's  bright  car  the  headlong  driver 
Nature,  unerring  tutoress,  shall  preside,        [fell: 
And  through  her  endless  revolutions  guide ; 
Her  various  maze  its  windings  shall  unbreid,       30 
Her  doublings  trace  themselves,  while  self  betrayed 
Her  oompUcatioas  to  connection  lead. 

For  while  the  circumambient  air  we  ting. 
Its  springy  tension  and  elastic  spring ; 
The  quick  vibration  of  the  yielding  mass; 
How  objects  through  its  ludd  medium  pass ; 
For  Nature  how  the  smiling  glass  expands ; 
Narcissus-like,  how  beauteous  Nature  stands, 
Self-lovM  within  the  splendid  mirror  shines, 
But  self-enjoy'd,  nor  like  Narcissus  pines ;  40 

How,  as  a  talisman  of  magic  firame, 
This  atmosphere  conveys  th'  enlight*ning  beam. 


of  the  air  on  all  bodies,  animate  or  inanimate :  flrst, 
in  the  generation  of  particular  beings ;  then,  in 
their  nutrition ;  thirdly,  aflording  a  healing  bal- 
sam to  the  hurts  or  wounds  of  all  creatures,  when 
recoverable ;  but  if  past  remedy,  fourthly,  hasten- 
ing their  dissolution,  to  rid  the  worid  of  the  nuisaqce, 
by  restoring  the  matter  to  its  original  principle  of 
nativity;  fifthly,  to  send  again  the  new-modelled 
being  blooming  afresh  in  animal  life,  or  vegetation. 

For  the  use  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  milium  rad 
mirror,  vide  book  ii.  line  33,  lie. 

Ver.  23.  Dedalian  plumage  fnU^  Teams* 

Ver.  24.  fotUh  we  read.^  fiellerophon. 

Ver.  27.  ulrioerfelL]  Phaeton. 

Ver.  33.  for  while  the  cireumambient  ov*.]  The 
advantage  of  the  atmosphere*s  elastic  texture;  by 
whioh  it  yields  to^  and  ckises  imperceptibly  upon, 
all  moving  bodies— 

Ver.  36.  How  ob^ects.^  the  surprising  transpa- 
rency, continuity,  and  coherence  of  its  parts,  form- 
ing an  uninterrupted  medium  for  the  conveyance 
of  all  olgects  to  the  eye 

Ver.  37.  For  Nature.]  by  which  it  is,  as  it  were, 
an  universal  looking-glass,  wherein  all  Nature  be* 
holdS)  admires,  and  enjojrs  her  own  complete  per- 

Ver.  41.  HoWf  as  a  talisman.^  Its  curious  dispo- 
sition for  the  conveyance  of  light ;  which  wonid  be 
of  no  use  in  vacuo,  as  it  is  only  perceptible  itse|f« 
by  rendering  other  oligects  visible. 
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Reflects,  inflects,  refracts  the  orient  ray; 
AoticiptLtiDK  sheds  the  rising  day — 
High  from  bis  seat  the  solar  glory  heaves, 
(Whose  image  fires  the  horizontal  waves) 
Abridging,  shears  the  sable  robe  of  night. 
And  through  the  globe  protracts  the  cheerful  light; 
With  sweet  preambling  twilight  blends  the  shade. 
And  gently  lets  our  evening  beam  recede.  50 

Thus,  borne  on  airy  wings,  the  radiance  flies, 
Qoickening  the  vinon  of  poetic  eyes; 
Whence  we  may  pierce  into  the  deep  prdbund. 
And,  search tniz,  view  the  wondrous  system  round: 
For  wide  as  universal  Nature  spreads. 
Light's  sacred  fount  its  streaming  lustre  sheds; 
Still  orient,  to  the  parting  beam  succeeds; 
Through  azure  climes  a  sumless.ioumey  speeds ; 
Its  restless  longitude  the  glory  darts. 
Nor  less  a  boundless  latitude  imparts ;  60 

Where  matter  borders  on  retiring  spwe. 
Impulsive  urges  the  perpetual  race  ; 
Stupendous  length,  illimited  by  aught 
Of  numbers  summ*d  or  multiply'd  by  thought ! 
But  whence  the  light's  invigorating  force. 
Its  active  energy,  or  secret  source. 
Must  be  ascrtb'd  to  that  Eternal  Spring, 
Whom  first,  and  last,  and  ever  blessed,  we  sing— ' 
Who  only  oould  his  effluent  angel  send ; 
Athwart  the  gulf  the  radiant  blase  extend ;         70 

Ver.  43.  RefleeU,  infleeti.^  Its  still  more  won- 
derful quality,  in  not  only  reflecting,  but  refracting, 
and  inflecting  the  morning  and  evening  beam ;  in 
appearance,  lifting  the  Sun  about  four  degrees 
above  his  station,  and  refracting  the  light  to  us 
when  the  Sun  is  about  eighteen  degrees  below 
the  horison ;  by  which  means  our  day  is  prolonged 
about  two  hours,  and  the  tedious  night  m  the  fri- 
gid zones  shortened  annually  about  thirty- two 
days — — 

Ver.  49.  With  sweet preambl'mg»'i  by  refraction  of 
the  rays  creating  the  uawn  and  gradual  twilight ; 
without  which  we  should  be  suddenly  immersed 
in  an  intolerable  flood  of  day,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning  shut  up  in  immediate  darkness. 

Ver.  51.  Thus,  born  on  airy  xsings.^  The  use  of 
light  must  be  apparent  to  as  many  as  have  eyes  to 
enjoy  its  benefit;  but  much  more  to  those  who,  the 
further  they  pry  into  Nature,  by  the  assistance  of 
this  element,  will  still  more  and  more  discover  an 
inexbanstible  frind  for  delight  and  admhration— > — 

Ver.  55.  Ibr  wide  as  universal  Nataire.']  Whatcan 
be  more  amazing  than  the  expansion  aiid  extension 
of  light,  which,  though  a  body,  propagated  from 
body,  and  ponderous  in  its  nature,  is  so  thin  and 
subtile,  as  to  reach  and  dilate  through  an  incon- 
ceivable compass  of  space,  before  the  whole  con- 
tent would  amount  to  one  drachm  of  weight 

Ver.  61.  IVhere  nuttier  borders*'\  The  swiftness 
and  length  of  its  progress  is  no  less  admirable,  ex- 
tending possibly  ad  infinitum,  and  moving  in  one 
second  of  time  near  two  hundred  thousand  of  our 
miles ;  without  which  miraculous  velocity,  its  use- 
ful and  glorious  effect  and  influence  could  never  be 
preserved-^ 

Ver.  65.  But  whence  the  light's."]  and  as  this 
perpetuated  motion  and  vigour  has  not  the  least 
relation  to  any  property  inherent  in  matter,  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  as  flowing  fiom  the  original 
Pountain  of  light  and  truth—* 

Ver.  69.  Who  onlff  oould.]  who  alone  could  speed 


Kindle  the  mass  to  incorporeal  speed  ; 

The  flame  with  never-dying  splendounfeed;  - 

With  heat  the  universal  page  unseal  ^ 

With  light  the  universal  charm  reveal ; 

In  prospect  wide  th'  illustrious  work  display, 

And  gem  the  pavement  of  the  milky  way ; 

Make  g^race  from  use,  and  use  fiom  ^uty  flow ; 

With  florid  pencil  shaide  the  jasper  bow ; 

The  warring  elements  in  wedlock  bind. 

Water  and  fire,  dull  earth  and  active  wind ;        80 

Knit  by  Almighty  order  they  cohere. 

And  in  their  ever-varying  ofiiiprings  share. 

First  to  the  deep  he  speeds  his  eldest  bom. 
Whose  rosy  progress  paints  the  purpling  mom ; 
The  mingling  glories  >o'er  the  suriaee  play. 
And  ocean  dances  io  the  trembling  ray. 

Wide  to  the  beam  his  ample  sea  he  spreads. 
And  deep  beneath  subside  the  briny  beds; 
The  spacious  beds  the  liquid  realms  contain ; 
The  seasoning  tinctures  purge  the  foamy  main ;  90 
But,  pois*d  by  balance  of  eternal  weight. 
The  salts  perpetual  hold  their  wat'ry  seat. 
Nor  in  the  tepid  exhalations  mount. 
To  fire  the  crystal  of  the  cooling  fount. 
Th*  Almighty  Fiat  bade  the  deep  conceive. 
And  finn'd  with  dustring  tribes  the  vital  wave. 
From  huge  leviathan's  enormous  iVume, 
To  those  who  tincturing  paint  the  crimson  stream; 
With  watVy  wings  they  skim  the  yielding  seas; 
Their  central  poise  its  gravitation  weighs,  100 

Adjusted,  steady  to  their  varying  size. 
By  geometric  rule,  and  calculation  nice : 
These  have  their  palaces  and  coral  groves. 
Their  latent  grots,  and  pearly  bright  alcoves ; 
Wide  is  the  copious  hand  of  Bounty  spread. 
And  myriads  at  the  plenteous  feast  are  fed. 

and  support  this  bis  winged  messenger,  on  his  uni- 
versal errand  to  Nature- 

Ver.  73.  With  heat,]  giving  power  to  him  only 
of  unsealing  her  treasures,  and  unfolding  her  beau- 
ties; whereby  the  worid*s  glorious  and  harmonious 
system  becomes  obvious,  and  the  whole  evidently 
as  elegant  as  it  is  useful. 

Ver.  79.  The  warring  elements,]  Is  it  not  wonder- 
ful, that  even  Almighty  power,  out  of  one  principle 
of  matter,  should  constitute  four;  and  by  an  end- 
less compounding,  modifying,  and  changing  those 
four,  should  pnxlnce  that  ii^ite  variety  which  is 
risible  in  the  universe  ? 

Ver.  83.  eldest  bom,]  Light.    Beside  the 

two  elements  of  air  and  light,  already  treated  of, 
what  a  spacious  field  do  the  waters,  and  first  the 
ocean,  yield  for  contemplation  and  praise ! 

Ver.  87.  Wide  to  the  beam,]  In  the  expansion  of 
its  superficies,  without  which  it  would  never  aflRwd 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  vapours,  to  supply  the 
thirsty  land— — 

Ver.  88.  And  deep  *  beneath,"]  the  methods  by 
which  its  waters  are  preserved  pure  fix>m  cor- 
raption,  by  the  mixture  of  salts,  whose  weight  is 
calculated  to  prevent  their  exhalhsg 

Ver.  95.  7%'  Almighty  Fiat,]  the  number,  size, 
and  qualities  of  its  inhabitants,  all  adapted  to  its 
gross  and  tempestuous  medium 

Ver.  103.  These  have  their  ^ZacM.]  being  provid- 
ed, without  their  own  labour,  with  all  the  delights 
and  conveniences  of  life— 

Ver.  105.  Wide  is  the  copious  hand,]  as  well  as 
nourishment  for  the  support  of  i1 
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Nor  less  the  grateful  light  salutes  their  eye, 
And  solar  glories  gild  the  nether  sky; 
Their  ocean  blushes  with  the  lord  of  day, 
And  nightly  glitters  at  the  twinkling  ray.  1 10 

The  Mood,  attended  by  her  starry  train. 
Reflects  reflection  to  the  floating  plain, 
Its  murm*ring  flux  with  pale  dominion  guides, 
And  swells  the  pride  of  its  returning  tides; 
The  deep  those  wholesome  agitations  purge, 
And  drive  stagnation  from  the  rolling  surge ; 
Their  rage  the  Sovereign  Moderator  cools, 
And  riding,  as  a  steed  the  bounding  billow  rules; 
Whence  rising  floods  their  stated  empire  know. 
Nor  wasteful  oTer  the  neighbouring  regionaflow.    120 

Low  as  the  sea's  capacious  basin  sinks. 
The  thirsty  soil  th'  incumbent  ocean  drinks; 
Whence  through  the  globe  diluting  liquors  pass. 
And  circulate,  as  in  our  smaller  mass ; 
Tlie  salts  with  curious  percolation  strain. 
And  kindly  through  the  porous  strata  drain, 
Attracted,  in  a  maze  of  tubes  exhale ; 
(A  stiffening  clay  cements  the  spacious  vale) 
From  whence  oppos'd,  the  mountain's  height  they 

claim. 
And  thence  perpetual  pour  the  winding  stream;  130 
Or  lower,  in  perennial  fountains  rise. 
Nor  dread  the  star  that  fires  autumnal  skies. 

While  ocean  thus  the  latent  store  bequeaths^ 
Above  its  humid  exhalation  breathes; 

Ver.  107.  Asr  lest.l  their  ocean  being  a  medium 
and  atmosphere  to  them,  as  our  atmosphere  is  to 
us;  and  equally  suited  to  their  natures,  for  respi- 
ration, as  the  conveyance  of  light  from  the  hea- 
venly luminaries 

Ver.  113.  lis  murmWmg  fiux.']  How  admirably 
is  the  Moon's  influence  on  tides  (which  preserves 
the  great  body  of  waters  from  stagnation)  regu- 
lated, to  the  very  point  that  can  alone  conduce  to 
order  and  advantage  :  were  she  nearer,  or  larger; 
further  ofl^  or  less ;  or  were  there  more  moons,  so 
as  on  any  hand  the  influence  should  be  in  the  least 
altered;  the  whole  Earth  would  be  rendered  unin- 
habitable, by  being  poisoned  with  stagnated  va- 
pours, or  perpetually  overflowed  with  deluges—— 

Ver.  133.  Whence  through  the  globe.']  as  there  is 
■  BO  point  from  whence  the  riches  of  Nature  do  not 
flow  in  upon  us ;  so  there  are  two  (though  seem- 
ingly most  opposite)  methods  of  supplying  us  with 
sweet  and  refreshing  waters ;  one  perennial,  and  from 
beneath,  being  thence  attracted  through  our  globe, 
as  any  liquid  when  touched  by  a  piece  of  sugar ; 
which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  pressure  of  our  at- 
mosphere, as  it  is  readier  performed  In  vacuo;  the 
salts  being  separated  by  filtration  through  the 
strata,  and  the  rising  waters  bdng  opposed  by  a 
clayey  substance  that  generally  lies  near  the  sur- 
face <Sf  the  lower  lands,  they  proceed  to  the  moun- 
tains, from  whence,  by  the  advantage  of  a  descent, 
they  spread  wealth  and  pleasure  round  all  the 


Ver.  133.  WUU  ocean  thus,']  The  other  method 
being  by  exhalation,  the  manner  as  above  describ- 
ed; for  heat  being  the  most  subtile,  light,  and 
agile  of  all  bodies  (if  it  may  be  called  more  than  a 
quality  of.  body)  by  its  subtilty  penetrates,  and  by 
its  levity  rarifiesthe  humid  parts  of  matter;  and 
then,  by  its  agility,  breaking  loose,  carries  off  the 
parts  so  rarified ;  which  being  by  that  means  ren- 
dered lighter  than  the  air,  mount  till  they  rest  or 


Its  bosom  pants  beneath  the  vigorous  heat. 

And  eager  beams  th'  expanding  surface  beat; 

Insinuating,  form  the  lucid  cell; 

To  bladders  the  circumfluous  moisture  swell ; 

Th'  inflated  vapours  spurn  the  nether  tide. 

And  mounted  on  the  weightier  ether  ride:         140 

As  though  in  scorn  of  gravitating  power. 

Sublime  the  cloudy  congregations  towe^ ; 

O'er  torrid  climes  collect  their  sable  train. 

And  form  umbrellas  for  the  panting  swain ; 

Or  figur'd  wanton  in  romantic  mould. 

Careering  knights  and  airy  ramparts  hold, 

(Emblazoning  beams  the  flitting  champions  gild. 

And  ^'arious  paint  the  visranary  field); 

Sudden  the  loose  enchanted  squadrons  fly. 

And  sweep  delusion  from  the  wond'ring  eye ;     150 

Thence  on  the  floating  atmosphere  they  sail. 

And  steer  precarious  with  the  varying  gale; 

Or  hovering,  with  suspended  wing  delay. 

And  in  disdain  the  kindred  flood  survey : 

When  lo  !  the  afflicting  ether  dhecks  their,  pride. 

Compressing  chills  the  vain  dilated  tide ; 

Their  shivering  essence  to  its  centre  shrinks. 

And  a  cold  nuptual  their  coherence  links; 

With  artful  touch  the  curious  meteor  forms. 

Parent  prolific  of  salubrious  storms ;  1  €0 

When  from  on  high  the  rapid  tempest 's  hurPd, 

Enlivening  as  a  sneeze  to  man*s  inferior  world : 

The  frigid  chjrmist  culls  the  mineral  store. 

The  glossy  spherules  of  metallic  ore ; 

Sublimes  with  nitre  the  sulphureous  foam. 

And  hoards  contagion  in  Heaven's  ample  dome. 

Where  Nature^s  magazine  fermenting  lies. 

Till  the  bright  ray  athwart  the  welkin  flies ; 

High  rage  the  small  incendiary  inspires, 

Whose  kindling  touch  the  dread  artillery  fires ;  170 

Quick,  with  effusion  wide,  the  lightnings  glare ; 

Disploding  bolts  the  cloudy  entrails  tear ;      [room. 

The  cleansing  flames  sweep  through  th'  ethereal 

And  swift  the  gross  infectious  steam  consume : 

Our  vital  element  the  blaze  refines. 

While  man,  ingrateful,  at  his  hi^lth  repines. 


float  in  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  that  bears  a 
specific  or  proportionable  gravity;  and  hence 
arises 

Ver.  144.  And  farm  umbrellas,']  the  use,  beauty, 
and  variety  of  our  meteors ;  for  as  the  chief  ope- 
rator in  raising  the  vapours  is  heat,  so  on  the  other 
hand 

Ver.  155.  When  Jo  /]  the  chief  artist  in  forming 
the  several  meteors  out  of  those  vapours,  is  cold ; 
as 

Ver.  157.  Their  shhermg  essewe,]  first  rain,  by 
expulsion  of  the  rarifying  heat ;  upon  which  the 
little  bladders  or  vesicles,  knocking  against  each 
other,  conglobe  in  the  contact,  and  growing  heavier 
than  the  atmosphere,  fsU  down  in  larger  or  smaller 
drops,  according  as  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
cloud  were  more  or  less  contiguous 

Ver.  161.  Whenfromon  Mgh.']  frequently  caus- 
ing storms  of  wind,  by  condensing,  and  thereby  d&> 
stroying  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere;  the 
parts  so  condensed,  pressing  upon  the  parts  more 
rare,  and  dilated,  by  warmth ;  which  pressure  pro- 
duces the  wind,  which  is  no  other  than  a  current 
of  air^— 

Ver.  163.  The  /rigid  ehymit,]  thunder  and 
lightning. 
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With  ▼arioni  M^  the  ehiliiBg  artist  works, 

./knd  operator  chief  in  every  meteor  lurics : 

Oft,  where  the  zenith's  lofty  realms  extend. 

Ere  mists,  conglobinf ,  hy  their  weight  descend,    1 80 

With  sudden  nitre  captivates  the  cloud. 

And  o*er  the  vapour  "throws  a  whitening  shroud  $ 

Soft  from  the  concave  hovering  fleeces  fail. 

Whose  flaky  teztororclothes  our  silver  ball. 

Or  when  the  shower  forsakes  the  sable  skies. 

Haply  the  cold  in  secret  ambush  lies, 

Couching  awaits  in  some  inferior  space, 

iUid  chills  the  tempest  with  a  quick  embrace ; 

The  crystal  pellets  at  the  touch  congeal. 

And  from  the  ground  rebounds  the  rattling  hail.  190 

Or  constant  where  this  artificer  dwells, 

And  alg.d  from  his  heights  the  mist  repels. 

The  Almighty  Alchymist  his  limbeck  vean, 

His  lordly  Taurus,  or  his  Alpine  peers ; 

Suspending  fogs  around  the  summit  spread, 

iknd  gluomy  columns  crown  each  haughty  head. 

Obstructed  drench  the  constipating  hill, 

And  soaking  through  the  porous  grit  distill: 

Collected  from  a  thousand  thousand  cells, 

llie  subterraneous  flood  impatient  swells ;         SOO 

Whence  issuing  torrents  burst  the  mountain's  side, 

And  hence  impetuous  pour  their  headlong  tide. 

Still  central  from  the  wide  circumfluous  waves, 
(Whose  briny  daah  each  boondea  region  laves) 


Ver.  181.  Wtthsuddennitrt,']  Snow. 

Ver.  188.  AndchiUt  thet«mpetU'\  Hail. 

Ver.  191.  OrconttaiU.^  Or  where  the  cold  is  a 
Cionstant  inhabitant  in  the  upper  regions,  which, 
by  reason  of  their  distance  frcnn  the  £arth,  are  but 
little  affected  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun-beams, 
which, reflection  chiefly  promotes  the  intenseness 
of  heat ;  there  the  rising  vapours  are  repelled,  be- 
cause, meeting  with  the  cold,  they,  in  a  great 
measure,  lose  that  active  principle  of  heat,  which 
was  the  chief  motive  of  their  ascension ;  and  float- 
ing as  tbeipale  veers,  are  obstructed  in  their  march 
by  the  mountains,  or  higher  lands ;  and  more  va- 
pours  still  gathering  as  they  are  obstructed,  their 
parts,  or  little  spherules,  become  more  neighbourly, 
or  contiguous,  than  when  they  had  a  fieedom  of 
ranging  wide  firom  each  other ;  and  so  jostling,  run 
into,  or  incorporate  one  with  the  other;  and  de- 
scending by  the  laws  of  gravity 

Ver.  198.  AndwaJangJl  soak  into  the  hills,  that 
are  generally  of  a  gravelly,  mineral,  or  lax  sub- 
stance, through  which  the  moisture  distills;  till 
finding,  or  making  a  vent  to  issue  at,  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  descent,  they  pour  their  fertile  and 
delicious  streams  over  all  the  EarUi 

Ver.  203.  StiU  central  from  the  wide.']  and  this 
advantage  of  a  descent  is  the  more  wonderful  and 
happy,  inasmuch  as  without  it  we  should  have  no 
rivers,  and  consequently  be  poisoned  and  overflowed 
with  tike  standing  aod  stagnating  waters:  for  who, 
but  the  Almighty  Director,  could  lead  the  currents 
from  their  first  source,  by  a  gradual  winding,  and 
nice  declivity,  fi^ueotly  through  a  miraculous 
length  of  about  three  thousand  English  miles? 
while  flowing  perpetually  through  various  climates, 
and  nations  of  diflerent  manners  and  languages, 
they  bear  and  spread  around  society,  trade,  oom- 
pierce,  riches,  plenty,  refreshment,  luxuriant 
]^ealtli^  bloommg  verdure,  and  endless  delight 


The  soil  still  rising  from  the  deep  retires, 
And  mediate  to  the  neighb'ring  Heaven  aspires. 
Hence,  where  the^ing  its  surging  effluence  boils^ 
The  streaoi  ne*ef  refluent  on  the  fount  recoils, 
But  trips  progressive,  with  descending  pace. 
And  tunes,  through  many  a  league,  its  warbling 
maxe;  810 

Here  blended  swells  with  interfering  rills ; 
And  here  the  lake's  capacious  cistern  fills; 
Or,  wanton,  here  a  snaky  labyrinth  roams; 
Impervious  here  with  indignation  foams ; 
Or  here  with  rapture  shoots  the  nether  glade. 
And  whit'ning  silvers  in  the  steep  cascade ; 
Or  slackening  here,  its  length  of  labour  sooths  ; 
And  slumbering  soft  its  sleepy  surfisce  smooths; 
Wide,  deep,  and  slow  the  doubtful  current  glides. 
And  o'er  the  flux  the  tilting  vessel  rides.  330 

The  embroider'd  banks  their  gaudy  fringes  dip. 
And  pendent  flowers  the  smiling  liquors  sip ; 
Or  gently  where  the  humid  mirrors  pass. 
The  forest  rises  to  the  wat'ry  glass ; 
Self-worshipping  the  stately  shade  admires. 
And  to  a  double  Heaven  its  height  aspires. 
The  social  stream  a  winding  motion  steers. 
And  mindful  of  the  neighb'ring  region  veers; 
With  traverse  or  inverted  circuit  bends. 
Nor  leaves  unvisited  remotest  friends ;  830 

Wit^  genial  bounty  spreads  the  verdant  wealth. 
And  pours  large  draughts  of  ever-blooming  health : 
Delight  diffusive  down  the  current  flows. 
And  pleasure  on  the  flow'ry  margin  grows,  [reign. 
Through  many  a  realm,  where  mighty  mooaicfaa 
The  stately  flood  protracts  its  floating  train ; 
Revolving  suns  the  wondrous  length  pursue, 
Nor  in  one  day  the  liquid  wanderer  view ; 
Its  facil  maze  the  varying  seasons  whid. 
And  crystal  flakes  the  struggling  fountain  bind. 
Which  distant  glows  beneath  the  fervid  beam,  841 
And  into  ocean  pours  the  copious  stream. 

Thus  beauty  flows  in  one  perpetual  ring. 
And  uses  circling  from  our  oceans  spring; 
Beneath,  attracted,  through  the  strata  rise; 
Above,  exhal'd,  usurp  the  ambient  skies; 
Meet  in  the  limpid  source,  or  puriing  rill. 
And  bathe  the  vale,  or  sweep  the  shelving  hill: 
From  hence  their  tributary  floods  repay, 
And  grateful  nourish  the  recruited  sea;  250 

The  sea  replenished  traffics  as  before. 
And  back  to  earth  retnms  the  fruitful  store. 
To  earth !  for  here,  concentring,  air,  and  fire. 
And  flood,  in  mutual  triple  league  conspire : 
Since  he,  on  whom  the  mighty  fabric  leans, 
The  Eternal,  from  eternity  oidains 
Variety,  which  union  must  produce ; 
And  order  knit  consummate,  into  use ; 


Ver.  248.  And  mur  ocean  pourt,^  and  diajcm- 
boguing  their  floods  into  the  sea,  there  finish— ^—> 

Ver.  243.  Thus  beauty  Jiom,]  only  still  to  re- 
peat and  continue  the  eternal  circle  and  order  ia 
all  things 

Ver.  255.  SSnce  he,]  that  order,  which  the  Sa- 
preme  Self-Existence,  to  manifest  his  own  power 
and  goodness,  has  caused  to  flow  through  an  in- 
finite variety  of  creatures ;  and  yet  has  founded 
that  infinite  variety  on  the  union  of  a  few  princi- 
ples ;  which  few  principles  are  further  and  ulti« 
mately  resolvable,  and  united  in  him,  the  only 
Original,  and  Self  Eternal  Principle. 
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That  Deity  throagfaoot  the  worid  may  shine. 
And  Nature's  hirth  confess  her  Sire  Divine.       960 

Nature,  hright  effluence  of  the  One  Supreme ! 
O  how  connected  is  thy  wondrous  frame  1 
(Thy  grand  machine,  through  many  a  wanton  maze, 
Steer*d  where  it  winds,  and  straifkiing  where  it 

strajTS, 
There  most  direct  where  seeming  most  inflex'd. 
Most  regular  when  seemingly  most  perplea'd. 
As  though  perfection  on  disorder  hung, 
And  perfect  order  from  incaution  sprung)         * 
Still,  endless  as  thy  beauteous  scenes  arise, 
Still,  endless  multiplies  our  deep  surprise.        S70 
Say,  does  each  mote  know  its  peculiar  place. 
All  conscious,  through  the  gulf  of  boundless  space  ? 


Ver.  271.  &y,  doet  each  moU,']  The  reason  why 
I  represent^  as  above,  the  various  opinions  of  athe- 
ists, in  one  ridiculous  light  (when  they  may  be 
supposed  to  differ  much  in  their  notions,  and  the 
learned  treatises  they  have  written  for  our  instruc- 
tioo  to  carry  a  great  appearance  of  ingenious  and 
metaphysical  argumentation)  is,  that  the  truth, 
and  matter  of  fact,  upon  inquiry  and  reflection, 
will  be  found  exactly  and  literally  as  I  have  re- 
presented it;  and  that  all  their  ambages  and  cir- 
cumlocutions xentre  and  turn  upon  one  point, 
which  is  this,  that  whoever  attempts  to  rob  the 
world  of  a  Superintendent  Providence,  or  Design- 
ing Wisdom,  does  thereby  necessarily  ascribe  all 
that  is  of  connection,  order,  or  beauty  in  the  world, 
to  blind  and  insensible  matter ;   and  is,  therefore, 
guilty  of  the  ridicalous  absurdities  and  contradic- 
tions above  set  forth.     For,  as  the  wit  or  invention 
of  men  has  never  yet  laid  down  any  atheistical  hy- 
pothesis, however  subtile  or  various,  but  what  is 
evidently  resolvable  into,  first,  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms;  secondly,  an  eternal  operating 
necessity;  or,  thirdly,  an  endless  round  or  suc- 
cession of  causes  and  effects ;  if  those  geiltlemen, 
who  would  thus  point  out  our  God,  mean,  as  they 
often  pretend,  that  he  is  any  thing  more  than 
bare  matter,  we  shall  soon  find  their  intention,  by 
separating  the  terms  they  have  annexed  as  ope- 
rators for  the  assistance  of  stupid  matter :  and  on 
our  part  it  will  be  but  common  gratitude  to  inquire 
to  which  of  these  three  pretended  causes  we  are 
obliged  for  the  particular  benefits  we  receive,  or 
(as  members  of  the  great  whole)  for  the  formation 
and  order  of  the  universe,  or  nature  itself. 

First  then,  as  chance  is  the  operator  assigned  in 
a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  we  would  know 
what  this  chance,  this  wise  and  ingenious  artist, 
is — ^is  it  a  substance  ?  No,  that  is  not  pretended, 
l^atter?  nor  thaL— Quality  of  matter?  nor  that 
neither.  What,  neither  subject  nor  attribute? — 
No.— It  is  then,  what  is  not ;  or  is  not  any  thing 
that  is:  it  is,  in  truth,  what,  by  way  of  apology, 
we  assign  as  a  cause  oJF  any  effect  produced,  when 
our  ignorance,  or  idleness,  will  not  permit  us  to 
inquire  or  find  any  other;  a  meaning  without  an 
idea ;  or  even  less — a  word  without  a  meaning. 
And  thus,  when  chance  is  introduced  for  the  solu- 
tion, chance  unluckily  happens  to  leave  all  the 
operating  burden  upon  that  poor  matter  it  was 
called  to  assist  As,  in  the  second  place,  I  also 
^ar  there  will  be  immediate  occasion  for  calling 
upon  chance  to  help  out  their  necessity,  and  that 
it  will  prove  equally  treacherous  as  before.    For  as  | 


Can  atoms  be  omniscient,  to  discern 

(What  human  wisdom  strives,  but  strives  in  vain 

to  learn) 
What  mode  mysterious  paints  the  purpling  rose, 
What  melts  the  current  when  BisMUider  flows  ? 


necessity  is  the  supposed  operator  here,  if  it  be 
asked,  is  this  necessity  distinct  firom  the  things  it 
necessitates  ?  the  answer  is,  yes,  by  all  means ; 
since,  to  assert  otherwise,  is  allowing  it  to  be  the 
thing  operated,  and  not  the  operator ;  and  so  the 
original  superior  cause  be  as  far  to  seek  as  ever. 
If  then  it  be  asked,  is  this  necessity  conscious,  in* 
telligent,  free,  or  designing  ?  that  doubtless  is  de- 
nied, else  we  have  there  the  very  God  we  desire. 
But  then,  if  it  should  be  unluckily  started,  that  if 
this  necessity  ia  neither  designing,  conscious,  nor 
intelligent,  it  is  altogether  as  blind  as  matter;  and 
if  not  free,  is  as  much  in  need  of,  and  equally 
subjected  to  a  higher  cause  as  matter  caa  possibly 
be;  being  consequently  a  necessity  necessitated, 
and  not  acting,  but  acted  upon ;  if  this,  I  say, 
should  be  objected,  there  must  either  be  recourse 
to  the  old  wise  solution,  that  m  it  happens,  or  a 
higher  necessity  or  unintelligent  cause  be  alleged, 
and  so  another  to  support  the  second,  and  another 
the  third,  ad  infinitum ;  like  the  elephant  bearing 
the  Earth,  the  crab  the  elephant,  and  so  on ;  which 
procedure,  ad  infinitum,  to  assign  a  cause,  shows 
that,  ad  infinitum,  they  will  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
assigning  a  true  cause,  and  so,  ad  infinitum,  no 
cause  at  all  will  be  assigned. 

The  tbisd  and  last  shift,  is  an  endless  succession 
of  causes  and  effects,  where  all  thesubtilty  consisCs 
in  the  word  endless ;  for  whatever  is  incapable  of 
being  a  cause  in  any  time,  ever  was,  and  ever  will, 
through  eternity,  continue  equally  incapable.  And 
here,  if  the  question  be  asked,  whether  any  of  these 
effects  be  original,  independent,  orsupermtendent? 
the  answer  is  negative,  if  it  were  only  to  avoid  a 
direct  absurdity  and  contradiction:  if  fhen  it  be 
asked,  what  these  effects  are  ?  the  answer  is,  that 
the  effects  are  no  other  than  matter  variously  mo- 
dified and  actuated ;  for  that  is  the  utmost  degree 
of  perfection  they  will  allow  them,  for  fear  of  bor- 
dering too  near  upon  spirit.  Again,  if  it  be  asked 
on  the  other  hand,  whether,  among  the  causes, 
there.is  any  one  original  or  independent?  the  answer 
doubtless  is,  no;  for  to  allow  Uiere  were,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  hypothesis  laid  down.  But  then 
observe  the  necessary  consequence  of  all  this ;  for 
first,  if  none  of  these  efiects  are  original,  indepen- 
dent, or  superintendent;  and  they  all  consist  of 
matter  variously  modified  and  actuated,  they  are 
no  other  than  matter  still,  whatever  action  or  mo- 
dification be  produced.  And  secondly,  if  on  the 
other  band,  among  the  endless  causes,  there  is  not 
any  one  cause  original  or  independent,  there  is 
not  any  one  cause  but  what  is  effected ;  and  every 
one  being  effected,  the  whole,  which  consists  of 
them,  is  effected,  and  therefore  is  all  effect ;  and 
all  the  effects  being  matter  actuated  and  modified, 
the  whole  is  consequently  no  other  than  matter 
actuated  and  modified ;  and  so  finally  recurs,  and 
in  every  light,  view,  shift,  and  evasion,  resolves  in 
this,  that  matter  alone  operates  upon  itself ;  and, 
though  destitute  of  design,  wisdom,  foresight,  order, 
or  direction,  yet  wisely  foresees,  designs,  directs, 
and  orders  all  things. 
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BROOKE'S  POEMS. 


What  modei  <mr  adamantine  maible  bind  ? 

What  ruffle  active  in  the  blustering  wind  ? 

Tntm  inky  jet  ezelude  the  piercing  day ; 

Or  through  the  brUliant  drink  the  trembling  ray ; 

Nip  in  the  frost,  or  in  the  furnace  glow ;  281 

With  gay  enamel  arch  the  showery  bow; 

With  various  influence  our  senses  greet. 

Point  in  the  sour,  grow  luscious  in  the  sweet. 

Scent  in  the  civet,  stifle  in  the  draught. 

Light  from  the  doe  the  tainting  odour  waft. 

Excite  the  nostril  of  the  opening  hound ; 

More  subtile  still  the  organic  sense  compound ; 

Through  elements,  plant,  reptile,  man,  and  brute. 

This  thing  to  that,  and  all  to  other  suit  ?  290 

Can  clay,  such  virtues,  forms,  and  modes  assign  ? 

Debating,  methodise,  conspire,  combine  ? 

Studious  deliberate  on  the  public  weal. 

And  ne*er  like  human  politicians  fail  ? 

Each  partide  its  separate  province  choose, 

Nor  that  prefer,  nor  froward  this  refuse ; 

Each  for  itself,  and  for  the  whole  advise ; 

All  good,  all  right,  all  perfect,  and  all  wise  ? 

Prophetic,  through  eternity  foreknow, 

From  past,  what  future  revolutions  flow  ?  300 

Can  each  be  omnipresent,  to  perceive 

What  endless  links  the  blended  fabric  weave, 

On  every  various  consequence  reflect. 

Prepare  each  cause  to  yield  the  just  effect. 

Sum  up  the  whole,  and  thence  the  whole  connect  ? 

O  dotage !  dreamers !  who  could  once  suppose 

The  passive  mass  its  Maker  should  enclose, 

And  the  formM  clay  its  forming  Lord  compose. 

"  Ye  atheists !  if  ye  will  be  atheists  still, 

And  will,  no  cause  but  this,  because  ^  will ;    SIO 

If  stubborn,  in  your  little  reason's  spite. 

Ye  will  judge  wrong,  because  ye  wo'  nt  judge 

right; 
Thus  argue— Since  the  clue  of  boundless  space 
Winds  worlds  on  worlds,   and  wonders  wonden 

trace; 
T  is  order  above  rule  that  guides  the  plan, 
And  wisdom,  far  beyond  what  wisdom  can ; 
The  bounty  boundless,  beauty  without  end : 
And  would  believe  a  God,  he  cannot  comprehend  V 

For  deep,  indeed,  the  Eternal  Founder  lies. 
And  high  above  his  work  the  Maker  flies:  320 

Yet  infinite  that  work,  beyond  our  soar; 
Beyond  what  Clarkes  can  prove,  or  Newtons  can  ex- 
plore ! 
Its  union,  as  of  numbers  to  the  sound 
Of  minstrelsy,  to  heavenly  rapture  wound, 
On  harmony  suspended,  tunes  the  whole. 
Thrills  in  our  touch, and  lives  upon  our  soul; 
Each  note  inclusive  melody  reveals. 
Softening  within  tW  Eternal  Finger  dwells. 
Now  sweetly  melts,  and  now  sublimely  swells; 
Yet  relative  each  social  note  extends,  330 

Throughout  is  blended,  while  throughout  it  blends 
Symphonious,  echoing  the  Supreme^s  design, 
Beauty  of  Love,  and  Symmetry  Divine  * 
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Th  Ji  Beauty  mimick'd  in  our  humbler  strains. 
Illustrious  through  the  worlds  great  poem  reigns ! 


The  One  grows  sundry  by  creative  power; 

The  Eternal 's  found  in  each  revolving  boor ; 

The  Immense  appears  in  every  pomt  of  space  | 

The  Unchangeable  in  Nature's  varjring  face; 

The  Invisible  conspicuous  to  our  mind; 

And  Deity  in  every  atom  shrin*d; 

From  whence  exults  the  animated  clod, 

And  smiling  features  speak  the  Parent  God ;         10 

Who  here,  and  there,  and  «very  where  abounds : 

Air  uttering,  tells  his  harmony  in  sounds; 

The  light  reveals  the  Fountain  of  its  rays. 

And  like  the  seraph  kindles  in  his  praise ; 

The  floods  ambitious  to  his  glory  rise. 

And  seek  their  source  thronghout  his  ambient  skies ; 

Thence,  in  united  congregations  fall. 

And  tune  their  anthems  o*er  the  waibled  ball ; 

The  ball  enliv'ning  at  his  order  springs. 

And  rounding  to  its  central  Maker  clings :  SO 

The  Maker !  ample  in  his  bounty,  sprnd 

The  various  strata  of  Earth's  genial  bed; 

Temper'd  the  subject  mass  with  pregnant  juice. 

And  subtile  stores  of  deep  and  sacred  use ; 

Salts,  oils,  and  bitumen,  and  unctuous  pitch. 

With  precious,  though  mysterious,  influence  rich  ; 

Mercurial,  nitrous,  and  sulphureous  spume, 

Fermenting  virtual  the  tenWtrial  womb. 

Hence,  where  the  solar  heat  and  searching  air, 

Transgreasive,  pierce  our  actuated  sphere,  30 

The  arch-chymists  work  as  in  a  secret  mine. 

And  Nature*s  crude  originals  refine  ; 

Here  blending  mix,  here  separate,  here  select. 

And  purging  here  th'  incongruous  parts  reject; 

Perennial  bind  the  flint*s  impervious  rock. 

And  strict  its  adamantine  texture  lock ; 

The  future  monumental  marble  stain. 

And  wanton  through  its  variegated  vein; 

Salubrious  here  the  mineral  medicine  mbE, 

Here  the  once  potable  utensil  fix ;  40 

Here  modify  with  ever  varying  change ; 

And  here  the  similar  effluvia  range; 

Compact  the  lustre  of  metallic  ore. 

The  steely,  argent,  or  Corinthian  store ; 

Or  severing,  cast  in  Nature's  purest  mould 

Hie  dense  elixir  of  refulgent  gold. 

Through  sparkling  gems  the  plastic  attisCs  play. 

And  petrify  the  light's  embody'd  ray  ; 

Now  kindle  the  cart>uncle's  ruddy  flame ; 

Now  gild  the  chrysolite's  transparent  beam  ;       50 

Infuse  the  sapphire's  subterraneous  sky. 

And  tinge  the  topaz  with  a  saAtm  dye; 

With  vh^n  blush  within  the  ruby  glow. 

And  o'er  the  jasper  paint  the  sbow^  bow. 

Endless  the  task,  and  arduous,  to  unfold 
What  secrets  Earth's  prolific  entrails  bold ; 
In  Nature's  womb  what  embryon  treasures  sleqp^ 
Tbe  wondrous  natives  of  the  Ikoary  deep: 
Whence  happy  oft,  oft  hapless  they  aspire; 
Supply  what  waut  can  wish,  or  pride  require—  60 
Bless'd  are  the  blameless  means,  the  cune  is  the 
desire. 

Ver.  22 strata  qf  Earth^ t  gtnitdbed.'iTw 

the  use  of  tbe  strata  or  layers  of  earth  in  the  con- 
veyance of  fbuntains  and  sweet  waten,  see  book  ii. 

Ver.  23 nthjeet  mass.'\  Tbe  mere  matter, 

or  caput  mortuum,  suppoaed  in  all  terrestial 
bodies— 

Ver.  31.  The  arch-^fmiits,']  which  to  impreg- 
nated, and  modified  by  air  and  beat  as  ab«ve  re- 
cited, sttppUf 
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Henoe  oomlbct  Idndfes  in  the  cheerful  blaze. 
Though  fird  npoo  th*  expiring  martyr  preys ; 
The  peanut  hence  manures  th'  exhausted  soil. 
Though  lordlings  share  the  product  of  his  toil ; 
Hence  artists  in  the  princely  dome  survive. 
Though  drones  may  occupy  its  ample  hive ; 
Hence  medicines  yield  the  salutiferous  pill, 
But  gently  qualified  can  Ic^am  to  kill : 
Hence  medals  may  reveal  the  patriot's  face,     10 
Although  a  tyrant  gild  the  nether  space ; 
Once  more  return  great  Socrates  to  light, 
Or  with  an  Alexander  blast  the  sight—  . 
(Who  here  approves  the  tnfomy  of  fame. 
Shares  Alexander's  guilt,  and  Alexander's  shame) 
Vo€  less  the  plough-share  needs  the  Lydian  blade, 
Though  steel  and  pride  the  neighbouring  realm 

invade ; 
The  tools  to  life  subservient  we  allege, 
Though  deadly  cruelty  can  whet  their  edge : 
Such  we  ^prove  the  trade  supporting  ore,         80 
Though  avarice  purioin  the  shining  store ; 
In  Maro^s  hand  the  precious  treasure  view. 
It  spreads  all  bounteous  as  the  heavenly  dew. 
Shall  Nature  check  the  purple  colouring  globe. 
Lest  magistrates  should  trail  the  splendid  robe  ? 
Kor  beauteous  her  adorning  brilliants  wear, 
Lest  gems  should  deck  the  follies  of  the  fair  ? 
"  Ah,  Nature !  thou  hadst  scap*d  thy  only  blot, 
Could  man  but  cease  to  be— or  hitherto  were  not : 
Ay,  there's  the  task,  the  labour  of  our  song —    90 
To  prove  that  all  is  right,  though  man  be  wrong.*' 

Emergent  from  the  deep  view  Nature^s  face. 
And  o'er  the  surfieice  deepest  wisdom  trace ; 
The  verdurous  beauties  charm  our  cherish 'd  eyes — 
But  who  'II  unfold  the  Root  from  whence  they  rise  ? 
Infinity  within  the  sprouting  bower ! 
Next  to  enigma  in  Almighty  Power ; 
Who  only  could  infinitude  confine, 
And  dwell  immeiue  within  tlie  minim  shrine ; 
The  eternal  species  in  an  instant  mould,  100 

And  endless  worlds  in  seaming  atoms  bold. 


Ver.  62.  Hence  oom/or/.]  the  comfort  of  firing, 
in  coals  and  other  combustibles— 

Ver.  64.  The  peasant  Aaice.]  the  manure  of  lime, 
marie,  and  other  moorings— 

Ver.  66.  Hence  artists.}  variety  of  curious  and 
beautiful  stone,  for  the  benefit  of  habitation,  and 
exercise  of  art— 

Ver.  68.  Hence  medicmes.}  many  medicinal  and 
healing  drugs 

Ver.  70.  Hejiee  medals.'\  metals  for  the  convey- 
ance of  useful  history  to  ^ture  ages  in  sculpture, 
statuary,  embossment,  &c.— — 

Ver.  76.  Nor  lest  the  plough^^arcl  those  metals 
affording  also  many  engines,  utensils.  Ice.  for  pro- 
curing and  accelerating  nouristhment,  'and  other 
conveniences  and  delights  in  life— • 

Ver.  80.  Such  we  approoe."]  as  also  coin,  for  as- 
certaining the  value,  and  speeding  the  transmigra- 
tion of  property  in  trade  and  commerce ;  as  may 
best  suit  each  person's  convenience  and  advan- 
tage  

Ver.  84.  Shall  Nature  check."]  the  beauty  of  co- 
lours  

Ver.  86.  Nor  beauteotu.}  and  lustre  of  jewels. 

Ver.  96 sprouting  bower,}  The  seed,  which, 

as  here  described  in  its  vegetative  state,  may  be 
said  to  contain  or  be  divided  into— ^ 


Plant  within  plant,  and  seed  enfolding  seed. 

For  ever — to  end  never—still  proceed ;    * 

In  forms  complete,  essentially  retain 

The  future  semen,  alimental  grain ; 

And  these  again,  the  tree,  the  trunk,  the  root, 

The  plant,  the  leaf,  the  blossom,  and  the  fruit ; 

Again  the  fruit  and  flower  the  seed  enclose, 

Again  the  seed  perpetuated  grows, 

And  Beauty  to  perennial  ages  flows.  110 

Such  the  Suprema  his  wondrous  sata  made, 
Ere  yet  their  foliage  cloth*d  the  novel  glade ; 
Gave  each  a  texture  of  peculiar  frame. 
And  nature  correspondent  to  its  name ; 
Gave  different  pow'rs  to  propagate  their  kind. 
And  varying  means  to  various  ends  assigned ; 
Then  o'er  the  globe  the  missive  treasure  strow'd. 
And  first  th'  Eternal  Hand  Earth's  spacious  bosom 

sow'd. 
Here  elemental  principles  unite, 
To  give  the  new  consummate  birth  to  light :     120 
The  glebe,  now  pregnant,  yields  nutritious  food ; 
Lymphatic  dews,  their  mild  diluting  flood  ; 
The  Sun  affords  his  rarifying  sphere. 
And  ether  breathes  its  actuating  air ; 
Quatruple,  round  the  tempered  embryon  meet. 
And  its  fine  tegument  fermenting  greet ; 
Whence  subtle  juices  pierce  the  filmy  skin. 
Repeating  rigorous  their  attacks  within ; 
Thence  through  the  lobes  with  percolation  strain, 
And  thence  iirftising  through  their  radix  drain; 
Thence  limpid  to  the  plantal  root  distill,  131 

And  each  impregnated  aperture  fill. 
With  swoln  repletion  through  the  portals  float. 
And  now  unclasp  the  nice  cutaneous  coat ; 
The  radicle  now  obvious  they  unfold. 
And  to  its  infont  lips  their  liquors  hold  ; 
The  instinctive  lips  imbibe  the  gentle  tide, 
And  through  the  veins  the  milky  liquids  glide. 
Ascending  risit  the  inclusive  plume, 
(Where  Nature  wantons  in  minutest  room,       140 
Where  folded  close,  her  implicated  size 
Of  trunk,  branch,  leaf,  and  fiiture  semen  lies) 
Conspicuous  its  dilated  form  display. 
And  give  its  texture  to  apparent  day. 


Ver.  126.  And  its  fine  tegttment,"]  its  tegnmentis 
or  coats;  the  main  body  included  in  the  coats, 
and  the  root  and  plume  or  plant  included  in  the 
main  body^— 

Ver.  ^89.  lobes  with  percolation  strain,}  the 

main  body  (though  single  m  some,  and  in  some 
more  numerous)  is  generally  and  distinctly  divisi- 
ble into  two  equal  parts,  which  are  called  lobes ; 
and  these  lobes  contain—- 

Ver.  130.  radix  drmn.}  the  seminal  root, 

whose  branches  being  spread  through  each  lobe  in 
equal  moieties,  unite  at  the  extremity  of  the  seed 
in 

Ver.  131 plantal  root  distil.']  the  plantal 

root,  or— 

Ver.  135 radicle  now  obvious."]  radicle; 

which  being  supplied  with  juices  in  the  two  me- 
thods as  above  described,  (i.  e.  first  from  the  se- 
minal root,  and  after  from  the  earth  to  which  it 
becomes  obvious)  communicates  the  nourishment 
to  its  plume  or  young  plant,  which  is  closely  in- 
cluded, and  shut  up  in  a  narrow  cavity  within  the 
lobes  ' 
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Aroand  th«  pkune  the  guardian  lobes  arise, 
And  fence  their  minor  from  inclement  skiei ; 
With  pions  dews  his  early  Terdure  bathe, 
Perform  their  trust  with  never  failing  faith  ; 
Till,  self-sufficient,  they  retire  to  earth. 
And  leave  the  stripling  to  his  right  of  birth.      150 
Now  fervid  beams  the  rising  sap  exhale, 
And  air  ingredient  wings  the  vital  gale ; 
The  solids  in  diluting  moisture  pass. 
And  colds  condense  the  vegetating  mabs. 
The  labial  pores  of  every  various  root 
Their  orifice  to  varying  natures  suit. 
Admit  effluvia  of  peculiar  mode. 
And  delicate  the  hieongruous  parts  explode. 
Salts,  oils,  and  sulphun,  through  the  entrance  tend. 
And  similar,  with  proper  members  blend  i        1 60 
To  sigh.t,  smell,  taste,  their  several  powers  dis- 
pense. 
And  aptly  ravish  each  luxuriant  sense ; 
Still  graceful,  vary  in  some  new  delight ; 
Still  obvious,  please  th'  involuntary  sighL 
Our  transient  optic  o'er  the  suriace  plajrs, 
And  Nature's  superficial  mien  surveys ; 
But  rare  with  deeper  inquisition  pries, 
When  Beauty's  wrapt,  recluse  from  vulgar  eyes, 
Essential,  sits  on  Truth's  eternal  throne, 
And  universal,  reigns  o*er  worlds  unknown ;      170 
Displays  her  sway  through  unlmagin'd  scenes, 
Elysian  tracts,  and  philosophic  plains : 
These,  these  are  climes  of  ever-living  joy ; 
Thith  ne'er  can  satiate,  reason  ne'er  can  cloy. 
O  worthy !  far  more  worthy  to  explore. 
Than  treasur'd  lustre  of  Peruvian  ore ; 
Or  supererogated  store,  acquired 
By  pilgrimage,  to  saintship  long  expir'd. 
In  Nature's  realms  no  wretched  levees  wait. 
No  monarchs  hold  their  arbitrary  seat ;  '*!  80 

Far  different  law  her  beauteous  empire  sways. 
And  Order  dictates  her  unerring  ways. 

Here  may  we  spy,  from  the  Supreme  of  things, 
How  first  the  originate  material  springs ; 
How  substituted  Nature  moulds  her  forms. 
What  tender  love  her  in&nt  embryo  warms, 
What  tempering  skill  the  boon  conception  frames; 
And  trace  her  maze  of  complicated  schemes, 
Where  differing  parts  identity  oompose. 
Yet  endless  how,  from  One !  each  varying  essence 

fiows; 
EacK  vegetable  set  in  beds  of  bliss,  191 

Their  sap  exhaling  from  the  Prime  Abyss. 


Ver.  145 lobes  arise,']  which  lobes,  upon  a 

further  growth,  are  efibliated,  and  rise  about  the 
young  plant  in  twor  dissimilar  leaves,  (being  now 
nourished  in  their  turn  by  the  radicle  which  they 
had  formeriy  fostered)  and  thus  protect  and  em- 
brace it  round,  and  nourish  its  infancy  with  re- 
freshing dews,  which  they  hold  to  it  as  in  a  basin, 
embalming  it  round,  while  yet  the  scanty  moisture 
of  the  radicle  is  insufficient  for  its  support;  till 
having  acted  their  part  on  the  vegetable  stage, 
nature  gives  them  their  discharge,  and  they  roC 
off  or  fall  away. 

Ver.  152.  And  tar  ingredient  wings.]  This  very 
principle  in  our  air  or  atmosphere,  which  chiefly 
conduces  to,  or  is  the  very  essence  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  is  also  the  very  principle  of  oorrup- 
tton,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  parts  of  matter,  as 
shall  hereafter  be  made  evident 


See,  bashful  why  the  downward  roots  retire, 
(While  up  to  Heaven  their  kindred  tninks  aspire) 
Obliquely  some,  and  some  with  steep  descent; 
Some  level,  with  direct  or  tortuous  bent ; 
Some  to  a  root  their  tether'd  trunks  condemn. 
Attracting  prone  the  yet  reluctant  stem ; 
While  some  peep  up,  to  view  the  gladsome  skies ; 
And  some  rotund,  with  bold  projected  size,      800 
And  intersected  horizon,  arise. 
See,  wondrous  thus  how  each  sagacious  root. 
As  marksmen,  to  their  several  signals  shoot; 
What  Cause  re^jsraM  the  separate  bias  guides, 
And  whence  the'still  dissenting  movonent  glidea. 

Their  figures,  pliant  to  some  plastic  skill. 
Alike  obsequious  to  its  secret  will. 
With  pointed  cone  the  yielding  strata  pass; 
Or  here,  accumulate  their  bulbous  mass ; 
Here  bulky,  taper,  parted  or  entire ;  910 

Here  writhing,  twist  their  complicated  wire ; 
Here  ramified,  their  fbrky  branches  spread  ; 
Or  tassell'd  here,  their  fibrous  fringes  shed; 
A<iUu8ted  through  each  multifarious  sect. 
And  efficacious  to  some  point  elect- 
Elect,  within  #hile  Wisdom  dwells  replete^ 
Inoomprehensive  through  bis  sacred  seat. 

Hence,  hence  idone,  the  final  causes  tend. 
And  reach  unerring  each  appointed  end  ; 
The  maze  of  endless  implication  wind,  890 

Directed  by  the  due  of  All-perceiving  Bfind. 
Hence  from  the  seraph's  intellectual  ray, 
To  reason's  spark,  that  gilds  our  sensual  clay ; 
To  life  (scarce  conscious)  hi  th'  instmctive  brute  ; 
To  reptile,  plant,  and  vegetating  root ; 
The  features  in  conspicuous  semblance  shine. 
And  speak,  through  all.  One  Parent  all  Divine. 

Thus  answering  lively  to  organic  sense. 
The  plants  half  animate  their  powers  dispense: 
Hie  mouth's  analogy  their  root  displays,  S30 

And  for  th'  intestine  viscera  purveys ; 
Their  liquors  through  respondent  vessds  flow. 
And  organ-like  their  fibrous  membranes  grow : 
Nor  yet  inadequate  their  congruous  use 
Of  mucilages,  lymph,  and  lacteal  juice ; 
^e  flood  oonsimilary  ducts  receive. 
And  glands  refine  the  separated  wave ; 
Redounding  vapours  through  the  pores  tran^re. 
And  for  the  fresh  ingredient  guests  retire. 
Reversed,  their  trachss  op'rate  from  beneath,    240 
And  through  the  trunk  aerial  conduits  breathe  ; 
Their  lignous  fibres  with  continuous  length. 
Equivalent,  compact  a  bony  strength ; 
But  form'd  elastic,  with  inclining  shade. 
Their  yielding  stems  each  stormy  gust  evade : 
So  forest  pines  th'  aspiring  mountain  clothe. 
And  self-erected  towers  the  stately  growth. 

But  where  the  strength  of  mighty  fabric  fails. 
There  art  with  ample  recompense  avails, 
By  interposing  dull  to  poise  th'  eternal  scales;  950 


Ver.  193.  See,  batVul]  The  various  motions  of 
roots. 

Ver.  906.  Their fgttret.]  The  various  figures  of 
roots. 

Ver.  298.  Thus  answering  UoehfJ]  Analogy  or  si* 
militude  of  animal  and  ve^^table  life. 

Ver.  948.  Bui  where  ihe  strength,]  The  varions 
provision  of  Nature  for  the  security  and  preterri^ 
tkm  of  every 
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While  these,  mora  v«lid  th'niogh  dependence  gsin, 
And  strong  in  indigence  on  Nature  lean. 
Thus  from  the  couch  of  Earth  s  embroider'd  bed, 
In  elegance  of  vernal  mliage  spread ; 
Vvom  pnlse  legammous  of  vefdnrous  hue ; 
From  hei1>al  tribes,  bedropp'd  with  monung  dew; 
The  gourd,  inhabiting  the  paatnr'd  glade ; 
The  tufted  bush  and  umbelliferous  shade ; 
The  feeble  stems  that  luscious  viands  bear. 
Nor  len  sublime  their  pamper'd  tension  rear :  260 
Through  botany,  through  every  sylvan  scene. 
That  various  deck- the  vegetating  plain, 
Even  to  the  proud  primeval  sons  of  Earth, 
That  rise  superior  in  their  right  of  birth, 
Whose  heights  the  blasting  volley'd  thunder  stand, 
In  ruin  still  magnificently  grand ; 
Distinct,  each  species  of  peculiar  frame. 
Distinct,  peculiar  love  and  fondness  claim ; 
Indulged  by  Nature's  kind  parental  care, 
As«8ch  alone  wero  her  appointed  heir.  870 

Thus  mantling  snug  beneath  a  verdant  veil. 
The  creq^ers  draw  their  horizontal  trail ; 
Wide  o'er  the  bank  the  plantal  reptile  bends, 
Adown  its  stem  the  rooty  fringe  depends, 
The  feeble  boughs  with  anchoring  safety  binds, 
Nor  leaves  precarious  to  insulting  winds. 
The  tendrils  next,  of  slender  helpless  size, 
Ascendant  through  luxuriant  pampering  rise; 
Kind  Nature  sooths  their  innocence  of  pride. 
While  buoy'd  aloft  the  flow'ring  wantons  ride; 
With  food  adhesion  round  the  cedar  cling,       381 
And  wreathing  circulate  their  amorous  ring ; 
Sublime  with  winding  maturation  grow. 
And  clench'd  retentive  gnripe  the  topmost  bough  ; 
Here  climb  direct  the  ministerial  rock. 
And  clasping  firm  its  steepy  fhigments  lock ; 
Or  various,  with  agglutinating  guile, 
Cement  tenacious  to>ome  neighbouring  pile  ; 
Investing  green,  some  fabric  l^re  ascend. 
And  clustering  o^er  its  pinnacles  depend.  890 

Defective,  where  contiguous  pri^M  evade, 
Collatera!  they  spring  with,  mutual  aid  ; 
Officious  brace  their  amicable  band, 
And  by  reciprocal  commumon  stand ; 
Blefs'd  model !  <by  humanity  expelPd)        [held. 
The  whole  upholding  each,  the  whole  by  each  up- 
Their  social  branch  the  wedded  plemres  tear, 
(Proximity  of  combination  dear) 
Hiffh  archin||p,  cipher  love's  enamoured  knot. 
And  wave  the  fragrance  of  inviting  grot,  300 

Or  cool  recess  of  odoriferous  shade. 
And  fan  the  peasant  in  tbe  panting  glade; 
Or  lace  the  coverture  of  panted  bower,     [shower. 
While  from  the  enamell'd  roof  the  sweet  profusions 
Here  duplicate^  the  ran^  divides  beneath. 
Above  uiiitedin  a  mantling  wreath ; 


Ver.  871.  Tkus  numiUng  tnug.'\  protecting  and 
supplymg  the  indigent,  as  the  strawberry,  cinque- 
foll,  &c.— ^ — 

Ver.  877.  TV /Auirii«  next]  and  supporting  the 
leeble,^  the  vine,  bryony,  ivy,  &c.  and  thus 
equall^ropagating  a  perpetuity,  as  spreading  a 
vaivenality  of  delights,  pleasures,  and  enjoy- 
ments, in-;— — 

Ver.  891.  Defective^  wAere.]  the  harmony  of  con- 
nection, fragrance  of  thickets,  refreshment  of  shades, 
and  beauty  of  colours— 

Ver.  305.  Here  duplkaie,']  channing  the  eye  of 


With  continuity  protracts  delight, 

Imbrown*d  in  umbrage  of  ambiguous  night ; 

Perspicuous  the  vista  charms  our  eye. 

And  opens,  Janus  like,  to  either  sky ;  SIO 

Or  stills  attention  to  the  feather'd  song. 

While  echo  doubles  from  the  warbling  throng. 

Here,  winding  to  tbe  Son's  magnetic  ray, 
The  solar  plants  adore  the  lord  of  day. 
With  Persian  rites  idolatrous  incline^ 
And  worship  towards  his  consecrated  shrine ; 
By  south  from  east  to  west  obsequious  turn. 
And  mov*d  with  sympathetic  ardours  bum. 
To  these  adverse,  the  lunar  sects  dissent. 
With  convolution  of  opposed  bent ;  3^ 

From  west  to  east  by  equal  mflaence  tend. 
And  towards  the  Moon*s  attractive  crescence  bend  ; 
There,  nightly  worship  with  Sidonian  zeal. 
And  queen  of  Heaven  Astarte's  idol  hail. 

"  O  Nature,  whom  the  song  aspires  to  scan! 
O  Beauty,  trod  by  proud  insulting  man. 
This  boasted  tyrant  of  thy  wondrous  ball. 
This  mighty,  haughty,  little  lord  of  all ; 
This  king  o'er  reason,  but  this  slave  to  sense. 
Of  wisdom  careless,  but  of  whim  immense ;      330 
Towards  Thee,  mcurious,  ignorant,  profime ! 
But  of  his  own,  dear,  strange,  productions  vain  I 
Then,  with  this  champion  let  the  field  be  fought. 
And  Nature's  simplest  arts  'gainst  human  wisdom 

brought : 
Let  elegance  and  bounty  here  unite'" 
There  kings  beneficent  and  courts  polite; 
Here  Nature's  wealth— > there  chymist's  golden 

'dreams; 
Her  texture  here-* and  there   the   statesman's 

schemes ; 
Conspicuous  here  let  sacred  truth  appear —     339 
The  courtier's  word  and  lordling's  honour  there ; 
Here  native  sweets  in  boon  profusion  flow — 
There  smells  that  scented  nothing  of  a  beau  ; 
Let  justice  here  unequal  combat  wage— - 
Nor  poise  the  judgment  of  the  law-learn'd  sage  ; 
Though  all-proportion'^  withexactest  skill. 
Yet  gay  as  woman*s  wish,  and  various  as  her 

will." 
P  say,  ye  pitied,  envied,  wretched  great. 
Who  veil  pemicion  with  the  mask  of  state ! 
Whence  are  those  domes  that  reach  the  mocking 

skies. 
And  vainly  emulous  of  Nature  rise  ?  350 

Behold  the  swain  projected  o'er  the  vale ! 
See  slumbering  peace  his  rural  eyelids  seal ; 
Earth's  flowery  lap  supports  his  vacant  head ; 
'  Beneath  his  limbs  her  broider'd  garment's  spread; 
Aloft  her  elegant  pavilion  bends. 
And  livmg  shade  of  vegetation  lends. 
With  ever  propagated  bounty  bless'd, 
And  hospitably  spread  for  every  guest: 
No  tinsel  here  adorns  a  tawdry  woof. 
Nor  l3ring  wash  besmears  a  varnisb'd  roof;       360 
With  native  mode  the. vivid  colours  shine. 
And  Heaven's  own  loom  has  wrought  the  weft 

divine, 
Where  art  veils  art  and  beauties  beauties  dose. 
While  central  grace  difius'd  throughout  the  system 

fkms. 


proportion  with  the  regularity  of  vistas,  and  other 
various  dispositions ;  sind  forming  tuneful  mansiooi 
and  choirs  for  the  feathered  musicians. 
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The  fibres,  matcbleM  by  expressive  line, 
Anichne*8  cable  or  ethereal  twine, 
Coptinuous,  with  direct  ascension  rise, 
And  lift  the  trunk,  to  prop  the  neighbonring  skies. 
G>ltateral  tubes  with  respiration  play, 
And  winding  in  aerial  mazes  stray.  370 

These  as  the  woof,  while  warping,  and  athwart 
I'he  exterior  cortical  insertions  dart 
Transverse,  with  cone  of  equidistant  rays. 
Whose  geometric  form  the  Forming  Hand  displays. 
Recluse,  the  interior  sap  and  vapour  dwells 
In  nice  transparence  of  minutest  cells ; 
From  whence,  through  pores  or  transmigrating  veins 
SublimM  the  liquid  correspondence  drains, 
Their  pithy  mansions  quit,  the  neighbouring  choose, 
And  subtle  through  the  adjacent  pouches  ooze ; 
Refin'd,  expansive  or  regressive  pass,  381 

Transmitted  through  the  horizontal  mass ; 
Ck>mpre88'd  the  lignons  fibres  now  assail. 
And  entering  thence  the  essential  sap  exhale  j 
Or  lively  with  efiiisive  vigour  spring. 
And  form  the  circle  of  the  annual  ring. 
The  branch  implicit  of  embowering  trees, 
Andibliage  whispering  to  the  vernal  breeze;     . 
While  Zephyr  tun'd,  with  gentle  cadence  blows, 
And  luird  to  rest  consenting  eyelids  close.        390 
Ah !  how  unlike  those  sad  imperial  beds, 
Whicb  care  within  the  gorgeous  prison  spreads ; 
Where  tedious  nights  are  sunk  in  sleepless  down, 
And  pillows  vainly  soft,  to  ease  the  thorny  crown ! 
Nor  blush,  thou  rose,  though  bashful  thy  array. 
Transplanted  chaste  within  the  raptured  lay ; 
Through  every  bush  and  warbled  spray  we  sbg. 
And  with  the  lionet  gratulate  the  spring ; 
Sweep  o*er  the  lawn  or  revel  on  the  plain. 
Or  gaze  the  florid  or  the  ft«grant  scene  i         400 
The  flowers'  forensic  beauties  now  admire. 
The  impalement,  foliation,  down,  attire, 
Coucb'd  in  the  panniele  or  mantling  veil, 
That  intercepts  the  keen  or  drenching  gale ;  ^ 
Its  .infttnt  bud  hens  swath*d  with  fostering  care, 
Or  fledg'd  and  opening  to  the  ambient  air ; 
Or  bloom  dilated  in  the  silken  rose. 
That  flushed  mature,  with  kindling  radiance  glows; 
Or  shrunk  in  covert  of  its  mantliug  bower, 
(Now  ushers  evening  cool  or  chilling  shower)    410 
And  skiird  prophetic,  with  eluding  form. 
Anticipates  approach  of  rufiling  storm. 
Or  now  we  pore  with  microscopic  eye. 
And  Nature's  intimate  contextures  spy ; 
Her  economics,  her  implicit  laws, 
The  effects  how  wondrous  deep! — how  wondroos 

high  the  Cause ! 
Now  view  the  floret's  miniature  of  state, 
And  scorn  the  scepter'd  mansions  of  the  great; 
Not  architrave  embellish'd  so  adorn. 
Whose  fretted  gold  reflects  the  beamy  mom;  420 


Ver.  365.  The  fibres.}  The  interior  texture  of 
vegetables. 

Ver.  366.  ArackneU  cahle.'\  The  cobweb,  or 

Ver.  366 eUiereal  twrne,}  viscoos  threads 

that  float  in  the  air. 

Ver.  375.  Recluse,  the  interior  sap."}  The  motion 
of  the  fluids 

Ver.  379.  Their  pithy  manskms,}  the  pith,  bark, 
and  insertions  being  of  one  texture  and  coherence. 

Ver.  401.  The  fower^s  forensic  beouties.']  Of 
Rowers.  * 


Within,  the  guests  of  animtleole  race 
Luxuriant  range  at  large  its  ample  spaCe; 
Or  now  in  elegance  the  banquet  spread, 
While  millions  at  the  sumptuous  feast  are  fed. 
Now  see  whence  various  propagations  breed. 
The  sucker,  scion,  sprout,  and  embryon  seed. 
In  wall  concrete  of  peachy  stone  secured. 
Or  in  the  bower  of  wainscot  core  immur'd  ) 
Or  foetus  in  the  secondine  contained. 
Its  juices  through  the  umbilic  fibres  drained ;   430 
With  birth  of  prosperous  generation  spring. 
And  round  and  round,  hold  on  the  eternal  ring. 
While  pleasure  whispers  in  the  balmy  gale, 
Or  wantons  venial  in  the  revel  I'd  dale. 
Delight  reclin'd  attends  the  purling  rill ; 
Health  bounds  luxuriant  o'er  tbe  topmost  lull ; 
The  mount  aspiring  contemplation  climbs. 
And  outward  forms  to  inward  troth  sublimes ; 
Surveys  tbe  worlds, that  deck  the  aznre  skies. 
Reflects  how  beauteous  Earth's  productions  rise; 
Tbe  system  one^  One  Maker  stands  confess'd,  441 
The  Prime,  the  One,  tbe  Wondrous  and  the  Bless'd; 
The  One  in  various  forms  of  Unity  inspnm'd ! 
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The  author  having,  in  the  third  book,  taken  a  shoft 
survey  of  vegetable  nature,  proceeds  to  consider 
the  animal  system:  and  first  life  in  generaU 
That  life,  perception,  &c.  are  terms  applicable 
to  some  being  of  whose  essence  we  can  form  no 
adequate  idea,  verse  7th,  Ate.  Yet  that  such 
perception  and  consciousness  are  an  evident  de* 
monstrattoo  both  of  the  existence  and  simplicit  j 
of  such  essence ;  and  in  this  simplicity  consists 
what  we  call  personal  identity  or  sameness,  13 : 
that,  nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that 
every  organized  being  is  informed  with  such  an 
essence,  so  as  to  have  an  actual  principle  of  mo- 
tion and  perception ;  since  many  such  may  pos- 
sibly be  no  other  than  pieces  of  Almighty  me« 
chanism,  and  matter  so  cmiously  acted  upon, 
may  deceive  us  with  the.appe^france  of  internal 
action,  23.  That  if  ever  matter  is  wrought  to 
such  an  appearance  of  life,  it  is  the  utmost  per- 
fection iu  nature  is  capable  of;  and  that  it  ia 
impossible  it  should  be  endued  with  any  real  act 
orpereeption;  demonstrated,  51.  That  ther^ 
fore  what  we  call  the  soul,  or  such  essence  so 
distinct  from  matter,  must  exist  the  same  for 
ever,  as  it  is  simple,  indissoluble,  and  unchange- 
able, S5.  The  wonderful  and  inconceivable  ob- 
ligation incumbent  on  all  who  have  received 
sucb^  a  benefit,  75.  That  as  no  other  return  can 
be  made  to  tbe  Author  of  beneficence,  gratitude 
and  benediction  should  be  universal  in  their 
praises  firom  all  animate  creatures,  97.  ^s  all, 
the  most  minute  and  even  invisible  aniiAicules, 
partake  his  regard  and  providence,  110.  Aa 
also  the  wonders  of  almighty  artifice,  in  the  tex- 


Ver.  426 and  embryon  seed."]  The  seed  ia 

its  generative  state. 
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tare  of  their  fr^me ;  which  is  here  ^iven  as  an 
instance  of  £^eral  organization  and  bodily 
economy,  120.  The  circulation  of  the  biood 
continued  contrary  to  all  the  known  laws  of  mo- 
tioa,  by  the  operation  of  two  oppositely  acting 
causes,  142.  This  illustrated  by  a  comparison, 
163.  Which  comparison,  though  seemingly 
dispnqportioned,  is  not  really  so,  the  terms 
great  and  little  being  barely  relaUve,  and  One 
alone  being  absolutely  great,  in  respect  of 
whom  all  things  else  are  as  nothing,  205.  All 
motion  and  sensation  conveyed  by  the  mediation 
of  the  nerves  to  and  from  the  brain,  243,  where 
the  soul  is  seated ;  and  there  receiving  her  intel- 
ligencies  from  the  senses  (which  are  here  de> 
scribed)  informs  the  whole  bodily  system,  and 
through  the  organ  of  vision,  surveys  the  beauties 
of  nature,  263,  to  the  end. 


Febsr  from  his  task,  the  risiiig  bard  aspires. 
And  all  his  bosom  glows  with  recent  fires : 
Life,  life,  new  forms  and  constitutes  the  theme ! 
The  song  too  kindles  in  the  vital  flame. 
Whose  vivid  principle  diffusive  spreads. 
And  through  our  strain  contagions  rapture  sheds. 
Whate'er  the  spark,  the  light,  the  lamp,  the  ray. 
Essence  or  effluence  of  Essential  Day, 
Substance  or  transubstantiate,  and  enshrin'd. 
Soul,  spirit,  reason,  intellect  or  mind ;  10 

Or  these  but  terms,  that  dignify  the  use 
Of  some  unknown,  some  entity  abstruse^- 
Perception  specifies  the  sacred  guest. 
Appropriate  to  the  individual  breast ; 
Whence,  independence  through  dependence  flows. 
And  each  unknowing  his  existence,  knows ; 
Existence,  varied  by  Almighty  plan. 
From  lowly  reptiles,  to  the  pride  of  man ; 
While  incorporeal  in  corporeal  dwells, 
Distinct  in  union,  of  associate  cells ;  20 


Ver.  13.  Percepihntpeqfiet.'i  Though  (upon  the 
reasons  and  authority  of  an  eminent  author)  it  has 
long  been  admitted,  that  personal  identity  or 
sameness,  consists  in  consciousness;  yet  as  coi> 
sciousness,  whether  by  direct  or  reflex  perception, 
may,  at  most,  be  no  other  than  the  inseparable 
operation  or  active  principle  of  some  simple,  un- 
changeable, or  individual  substance;  it  is  obvious 
to  dispute,  that  such  identity,  or  sameness,  may 
more  truly  exist  in  the  simplicity  or  unchange- 
ableneas  of  such  substance,  than  in  any  operation, 
whether  separable  or  inseparable :  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  most  evident,  that  a  consciousness 
agreeing  through  differently  distant  points  of  du- 
ration, or  (if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  a 
consentaneous  percepticHi,  is  the  highest  demon- 
stration of  the  identity  of  such  substance,  as  no 
one  substance,  or  being,  can  perceive  for  another ; 
which  again  is  a  further  demonstration  of  the  sim- 
plicity or  unchangeableness  of  such  substance,  as 
it  now  perceives  for  that  very-wM,  which  it  also 
perceives  was  the  same  or  identical  self,  from  the 
first  instant  of  its  perception,  notwithstanding  all 
the  various  changes  and  revolutions  it  has  observed 
through  all  nature  beside 

Ver.  16.  ...  each  unknowing  Ms  exitttnu*^  whence 
we  know,  that  we  who  now  are,  were  in  times  past  j 
though  what  we  are,  or  were,  we  know 


Wheope  powers  their  prime  informing  acts  dispense* 
And  sovereign  guide  the  ministry  of  sense. 

Though  what!  if  oft,  while  Natuie  woiks  unseen. 
And  locomotive  forms  the  nice  machine, 
SubiimM  and  quick  through  elemental  strife. 
The  inseniiate  boasts  its  vegetative  life ; 
A  steaming  vapour  through  the  mass  exhales. 
And  warming  breathes  its  imitative  gales  ( 
Fomenting  in  the  heart's  vibration  plajrs. 
And  circling  winds  the  tubulary  maze;  30 

With  conscious  act  the  vivid  semblance  vies. 
And  subtle  now  the  sprightly  nerve  supplies; 
Unconscious  lifts  the  lucid  ball  to  tight. 
And  glares  around  with  unperceiving  sight; 
Or  studious  seems  to  muse  with  thought  profound. 
Or  lists  as  'wak*d  to  catch  the  flying  sound** 
So  tempered  wondrous  by  mechanic  scheme. 
The  Sovereign  Geometrician  knits  the  firame  ; 
In  mode  of  organizmg  texture  wrought, 
And  quick  with  spirited  quintessence  fraught :    40 
When  objects  on  the  exterior  membrane  press, 
The  alarm  runs  inmost  through  each  dark  recess. 
Impulsive  strikes  the  corresponding  springs. 
And  moves  th'  accord  of  Sjrmpathetic  strings^ 
Effects  like  acts  inevitable  rise, 
(Preordinate  in  the  Design  Allwise) 
Yet  still  their  earthly  origin  retain. 
Reductive  to  the  principle  terrene. 
Though  curious  to  deceive  with  mimic  skill. 
And  feint  the  dictate  of  interior  wilL  50 


Ver.  19.  }Vhile  huorporeaL']  neither  the  manner 
in  which  the  union  between  such  substance  and 
matter  is  made,  so  as  to  inform  the  stupid  mass 
with  an  action  utterly  alien  to  its  nature. 

Ver.  23.  Though  vohat,"]  In  the  account  to  which 
this  note  is  annexed,  I  have  doubtless  assigned  a 
capacity  of  higher  perfections  to  matter  tiban  it 
will  easily  be  admitted  susceptible  of;  and  there- 
fore I  was  obliged  to  call  in  no  less  than 

Ver.  38.  Sovereign  Geometrician.']  Omnipotence 
to  support  the  scheme,  who  actuating  and  inform- 
ing all  nature  by  his  wisdom,  as  he  created  it  by 
his  will,  the  creature  so  subjected  cannot  possibly 
withstand  the  creating  power,  and  nothing  to  him 
is  impossible,  but  impossibility,  that  is  impotence, 
or  what  in  the  very  supposition  destroys  that  very 
power  it  would  assert^  nor  are  such  impotential 
hypotheses  nnfrequently  started  and  defended  by 
a  misguided  zeal,  which  in  the  behalf  of  Omnipo- 
tence would  destroy  the  very  nature  of  power,  in- 
distinctly confounding  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
thereby  ascribing  and  sulgecting  all  things  rather 
to  an  unaccountable  arbitrary  will,  than  to  an  in- 
finite power  ever  guided  equally  by  that  infinite 
wisdom  which  equally  and  infinitely  contemplates 
and  actuates  nature,  agreeable  to  that  order  and 
those  laws  originally  by  that  wisdom  impressed  on 
all  things. — I  should  be  unwilling  to  lay  an  errour 
of  this  kind  to  the  charge  of  a  worthy  prelate  of  a 
neighbouring  nation,  author  of  a  late  most  learned 
treatise,  wherein  he  denies  that  brutes  or  the  infe- 
rior animal  system  is  endued  with  any  being  dis- 
tinct from  matter,  and  yet  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  actions  of  such  animals 
as  mere  machines ;  but  if  I  do  not  grossly  misap- 
prehend him,  be  ascribes  to  them,  and  consequently 
to  mere  matter  under  the  term  of  animal  life,  an 
inferior  kind  of  perception  and  ideas,  and  thos  haa 
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Here,  matter's  fix'd  eternal  barriers  stand  9 
Though  wrought  beneath  th'  Almighty's  forming 

hand, 
Though  8ubtiliz*d  beyond  the  kindling  ray, 
Or  sacred  flame  of  Heaven'^  empyreal  day. 
No  plexur'd  mode,  no  aptitude  rdfin'd, 
Can  yield  one  glimpse  of  all-informing  mind ; 


carried  the  perfections  of  matter  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  I  can  pretend  to  with  any  appearance  of  rea- 
son or  even  possibility.  I  shall  hereafter  have  a 
more  ample  and  proper  opportunity  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  this  hypothesis,  and  shall  at  present 
only  hint  a  few  reasons  that  are  applicable  to  the 
occasion,  which  are  these-~-< 

Ver..51.  Herty  matter's  fx*d,'\  Whether  matter 
be  divisible  ad  infinitum  or  not,  if  it  is  capable  of 
any  degree  of  perception,  such  perception  must 
either  be  naturally  inherent,  or  arise  from  some 
peculiar  modification: — now  as  no  two  parts  of 
matter  can  exist  in  the  same  place,  (for  then  nei- 
ther part  would  exist  in  any  place,  as  each  would 
occupy  the  place  of  the  other)  the  parts  however 
harmoniously  modified,  or  closely  united,  are  ab- 
solutely distinct  from  each  other,  since  their  cohe- 
rence can  only  consist  in  neighbourhood  or  conti- 
guity, and  not  in  corporation : — if  therefore  the 
parts  so  distinct  have  any  inherent  perception,  they 
must  have  a  perception  as  distinct  from  each  other 
as  their  parts  $  and  if  divisible  ad  infinitum,  there 
is  such  a  confusion  of  indistinct  distinct  percep- 
tions, as  is  too  absurd  for  any  thing  but  a  jest — 
But  if  matter  is  reducible  to  atoms,  and  every 
atom  supposed  to  perceive,  I  would  ask  how  atoms 
can  be  organized  so  as  to  see,  hear,  smell,  &c.  and 
if  organization  is  necessary  to  the  perception  of 
matter,  either  such  perception  arises  entirely  new 
from  the '  organization,  or  the  organization  only 
gives  a  liberty  of  action  to  the  perception  that  was 
prior  and  distinctly  latent  in  every  part: — ^but  if 
in  the  former  supposition  such  perception  is  solely 
produced  by  the  organization  or  modification,  or- 
ganization or  modification,  however  nice  or  me- 
chanic, being  no  other  than  a  mode  of  form  or 
figure,  the  most  extraneous  and  incidental  of  any 
property  of  matter,  and  perception  being  the  most 
absolute  and  simple  of  any  thing  we  know,  and  by 
which  alone  we  know  all  that  we  do  know ;  such 
hypothesis  I  say  carries  in  itself  such  a  palpable 
contradiction  and  confutation,  as  to  make  what  is 
simple,  absolute,  and  Invariable,  to  be  produced 
by  what  is  most  compound,  precarious,  and  change- 
able, nay,  by  a  mere  relative  term,  figure  being  no 
other  than  the  circumscription  of  space  surround- 
ing a  finite  body. — But  if  in  the  last  case  and  re- 
fuge, organization  or  modification  is  supposed  only 
to  give  a  power  of  action  to  what  was  bidbre  latent 
in  the  parts  of  matter,  if  the  perceptions  continue 
still  as  distinct  as  the  parts,  here  must  arise  such 
a  multiplicity  of  perceptions,  as  must  destroy  and 
confound  the  ver^  operation  of  the  ofgans  by  which 
the  parts  perceive.  And  lastly,  if  it  be  alleged 
that  by  the  modification,  the  parts  become  so  lov- 
ing and  neighbourly,  as  by  sharing  the  perception 
of  each  other  to  make  one  amicable  union  of  the 
whole,  each  part  must  still  retain  its  proper  right 
.to  its  portion  of  perception ;  and  if  upon  any  acci- 
dent a  member  of  the  system  should  be  lopped  off, 
why  then  truly  a  piece  of  such  united  perception 


The  parts  distinct  in  firm  cohesion  lie, 
Distinct  as  those  that  range  the  distant  sky  ; 
Time's  fleeting  points  the  unreal  self  devour,      59 
Varied  and  lost  through  every  changeling  hour; 
Whence  the  precarious  ssrstem,  though  compact^ 
Can  ne'er  arrive  to  individual  act ; 
Since  impotence  absurdly  should  ensue. 
Distinction  be  the  same,  and  one  be  ten  or  two. 

Not  so,  in  intellectual  splendours  bright. 
The  souPs  irradiance  bums  with  native  Hght, 
With  vision  of  internal  powers  profound, 
A  pure  essential  unit,  incompound ; 
Celestial  queen,  with  conscious  sceptre  grac'd. 
And  rights  in  prime  of  vital  action  plac'd !     .    70 
Hence  by  identity  all  thought  subsists. 
And  one,  in  the  existing  one,  exists  j 
The  one  indissoluble  must  exist. 
And  deathless  through  eternity  subsist. 

Thou  Sole  Prerogative,  Supreme  of  Ricrht, 
Deep  Source  of  Principle,  and  Light  of  light. 
Whose  is  will  "be,  whose  will  be  ever  was. 
Of  Self  Essential  Coessential  Cause  !  , 
If  not  unhallow'd,  nor  the  song  profane. 
Nor  voice  of  matin  eIevati<Hi  vain ;  80 

Prime,  as  the  lark  with  earliest  rapture  springs. 
And  warbling  soars  to  Goodness,  warbling  sings. 
To  thee  permissive  sings  with  venial  lajrs, 
And  wings  his  pittance  of  ascending  praise— 
O!  whence  to  us?    or  whence  to  aught?    but 

thee! 
The  word,  the  bliss,  the  privilege,— to  be— 
Or  if  to  be,  for  thee  alone  to  be. 
Derivative  Great  Author  Sole !  from  thee 
Thou  Voluntary  Goodness  !  thns  immense 
To  pour  the  largess  of  perceptive  sense-,  90 

Sense  to  perceive,  to  feel,  to  find,  to  know. 
That  we  enjoy,  and  you  alone  b^tow. 


being  gone,  we  have  only  a  piece  of  perception 
maining ;  and  thus  also  perception  the  most  sim- 
pie  of  all  units  must  be  daily  and  hourly  divided 
by  the  perpetual  flux  of  matter— — 

Ver.  65,  Not  so,  in  iniellectuaLI  whence  I  mnst 
necessarily  and  inevitably  conclude,  that  whatever 
being  is  endued  with  the  least  degree  of  percep- 
tion, must  be  a  being,  substance,  or  essence,  as 
widely  and  oppositely  distinct  from  matter,  as  any 
two  things  can  be  imagined :  and  though  I  do  not 
see  but  such  essences  may  be  of  infinitely  difierent 
natures,  and  consequentiy  differ  in  their  maooera 
and  degrees  of  powers  and  perft'ctioos ;  yet  as  no 
being  can  perish  but  by  annihilation,  which  though 
no  contradiction  to  Almighty  power,  can  yet  never 
be  admitted  consistent  with  that  creating  wisdom 
which  does  nothing  in  vain ;  since  even  matter  ig 
otherwise  imperishable,  however  its  variation  may 
deceive  us,  which  only  arises  from  its  accidental 
properties  of  divisibility  and  cohesion :  I  mnst 
from  the  whole  as  uecessarily  and  inevitably  con- 
clude, that  whatever  being  is  endued  with  any 
degree  of  real  perception,  as  it  cannot  be  affected 
with  those  accidental  properties  of  matter,  neither 
can  it  be  affected  with  the  variation  that  arises 
thereon,  and  must  consequently  exist  in  a  higher 
enjoyment  of  powers  and  perfections,  and  that  for 
ever. 

Ver.  76.  Deep  Source,^  The  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression is,  that  the  reason  or  necessity  of  Xh» 
Deity's  existence  is  inclnded  in  himself 
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Could  incfeation  crave  thy  vital  skill. 
The  virtual  Fiat  of  creative  will  ? 
Less  can  thy  flow  of  plentitude  receive 
Keversion  from  the  goods  its  bounty  gave. 

Come  then,  O  Gratitude,  endearing  guest. 
Id  all  thy  feeling  soft  suggestions  dress'd. 
And  heave  the  swell  of  each  exulting  breast ! 
Thoa  sentiment  of  friendship's  cordial  tie !        100 
Thou  thknks  expressive  from  the  moisfning  eye ! 
Thou  pledge  assur*d  of  firm  dependence  dear, 
Repoi'd  on  Omnipresence,  ever  near 
Hirough  all  that  breathe,  waft,  waft  thy  hallowM 

gale, 
And  let  the  universal  wish  exhale ; 
In  B3rmphony  of  vocal  transport  raise, 
And  mount  to  Heaven  the  tributary  praise ! 
Whence,  happy  creatures !  all  your  blessings  flow, 
Your  voice  to  praise  him,  and  3rour  skill  to  know ; 
Whence,  as  the  drops  that  deck  the  morning's  robe. 
And  gem  the  bosom  of  the  twinkling  globe,      111 
Profusive  gifts  the  Smiling  Goodness  sheds, 
And  boon  around  his  boundless  plenty  spreads; 
Nought,  nought  exempt;  the  myriad  minim  race 
Inscrutable  amid  the  ethereal  space. 
That  mock  unseen,  while  human  optic  pries 
Or  aids  the  search  with  microscopic  (f^es. 
The  sweets  of  Deified  Complacence  claim ; 
To  him  display  the  wonders  of  their  frame. 
His  own  contexture,  where  Eternal  Art,  120 

Emotive,  pants  within  the  alternate  heart: 


Ver.  115.  Ifuerutahle  amid.'\  As  I  claim' no  ad- 
vantage  from  a  poetical  licence,  to  assert  any  thing 
contrary  to  what  I  apprehend  as  truth ;  it  may  rear 
flonably  be  demanded  here,  how  it  comes  to  be 
known  that  there  are  animalcules  so  minute,  as 
cannot  come  under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses,  by 
which  alone  we  can  perceive  them.  But  I  think  it 
may  more  reasonably  be  answered ;  that  since  for 
many  ages  past  the  continual  and  successive  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, by  perpetually  displaying  new  and  imima- 
gined  scenes  of  knowledge,  do  at  the  same  time  de- 
monstrate there  are  many  yet  unopened ;  and  since 
the  use  of  glasses  shows  us  how  much  our  eyes  were 
defective,  and  the  further  invention  and  improve- 
ments of  such  glasses  still  show  the  defect  of  all  the 
Conner,  and  yet  can  never  arrive  to  the  perception 
of  Miy  part  of  matter  or  inanimate  body  more  mi- 
nute ;Hian  many  systems  and  species  of  beings 
endded  with  animal  life;  I  say,  upon  such  con- 
sidt^ration,  it  would  be  extremely  absurd  to  stop 
here,  and  assert  there  is  nothing  further  left  for  an 
Infinite  and  All  Operating  Wisdom. 

Ver.  121.  £moA'vtf,^n/«.]  And  further — As  equi- 
vocal generation,  upon  the  soundest  reasons,  search, 
and  experiments,  is  most  justly  exploded — however 
difficult  it  may  appear  to  our  apprehension,  it  is 
most  certain,  that  such  animal  life  in  any  material 
being,  however  minute,  cannot  exist  without  or- 
ganization ;  since  upon  its  supposition  of  being  a 
mere  machine,  it  must  still  have  within,  and 
throughout,  those  secret  wheels  and  springs  of 
motion,  to  which  the  machines  of  human  artists 
may  bear  an  inferior  analogy  or  resemblance.  And 
on  the  supposition  of  its  being  immaterial,  but  in 
union  with  a  material  vehicle ;  if  the  being  in  such 
union  is  perceptive,  there  then  must  consequently 
be  a  proper  medium  or  organisation  for  the  convey- 

VOL.  XVII. 


Here  from  the  lungs  the  purple  currents  glide,  - 
And  hence  impulsive  bounds  the  sanguine  tide, 
With  blithe  pulsation  beats  the  arterial  maze. 
And  through  the  branching  complicatiou  plays ; 
Its  wanton  floods  the  tubal  system  lave. 
And  to  the  ^eins  resign  their  vital  wave; 
Through  glands  refining,  shed  specific  juice. 
Secreted  nice  to  each  appropriate  use; 
Or  here  expansile,  in  meanders  bend,  1 30 

While  through  the  pores  nutritive  portions  tend. 
Their  equal  aliment  di^dual  share, 
And  similar  to  kindred  parts  adhere. 
From  thousand  rills  the  flux  continuous  drains. 
Now  swells  the  porta,  now  the  cava  veins; 
Here  rallies  last  the  recollected  blood, 
And  on  the  right  pours  in  the  cordial  flood : 
While  gales  ingredient  to  the  thorax  pass. 
And  breathing  lungs  imbibe  th'  ether^d  mass; 
Whelce,  their  licentious  ducts  dilation  claim,     1 40 
And  open  obvious  to  the  welcome  stream. 
Which  salient,  through  the  heart's  contractile  fbree. 
Expulsive  springs  its  recontinual  course. 
The  captive  air,  impatient  of  retreat, 
Refines  expansive  with  internal  heat. 
Its  levity  too  rare  to  poise  the  exterior  weight ; 
Compressive  round  the  incumbent  ether  lies. 
And  strict  its  elemental  fold  applies, 
Whence  either  pulmonary  lobe  expires. 
And  all  the  interior  subtle  breath  retires ;  150 

Subsiding  lungs  their  labouring  vessels  press, 
Affected  mutual  with  severe  distress,  ^ 
While  towards  the  left  their  confluent  torrents  gush, 
And  on  the  heart's  sinister  cavern  rush ; 
Collected  there  complete  their  cireling  rout. 
And  vigorous  from  their  venal  engine  shoot. 
Again  the  heart's  constrictive  powers  revive. 
And  the  fresh  fountain  through  the  aorta  drive; 
Arterial  valves  oppose  the  refluent  blood. 
And  swift  injections  push  the  lingering  flood ;     160 
Sped  by  the  last,  the  foremost  currents  bound, 
koA  thus  perennial  run  the  purpling  round. 
So  where  beneath  the  culminating  beam 
From  India  south  the  expanded  oceans  steam, 

aoce  to  such  pereeption— >  And  again,  this  organiza- 
tion in  the  present  flux  and  incertaiu  state  of  matter, 
must  be  supported,  continued,  and  supplied  by  as 
proper  and  equivalent  means,  as 

Ver.  128.  Tkrxmgh  glands  refinmg.l  secretion— 

^  Ver.  130.  Or  here  expannU.']  nutrition 

'  Ver.  138.    While  gales  ingredient.'}   respiration,^ 
and 

Ver.  151.  Subsiding  lungs,']  sanguification:  the 
manner  of  which  (so  long  and  often  debated)  is  as 
clearly  and  intelligibly  represented,  as  the  concise- 
ness of  this  plan  will  admit ;  and  is  in  some  measure 
illustrated  by  the  following— ~- 

Ver.  163.  So  where  beneath,}  allusion;  where  the 
earth  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  solids 
of  the  animal  system — the  exhalations  and  streams 
as  representing  the  circulating  fluids — ^the  wind  or 
gales  conveying  those  exhalations,  the  interior 
breath — and  the  influence  of  the  Moon  on  tides, 
the  external  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  by 
compressing  the  thorax  and  lungs,  acts  as  antago- 
nist to  the  natural  contraction  of  the  heart's  musc*i- 
lar  texture;  and  by  embracing  the  outward  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  thereby,  in  some  measure,  actuates 
and  assists  the  blood  to  mount  in  its  return  and 
ascent,  contrary  to  all  the  known  laws  of  motioD. 
Aa 
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Intense  their  fervid  exhalations  rise, 
And  scale  the  steep  of  equinoctial  skies;     , 
Collected  now  progressive  proudly  sail, 
And  ride  high  borne  upon  the  trading  gale ; 
Now  *thwart  the  trope,  or  zone  antarctic  steer, 
And  now  aloof  the  Cape's  emergence  veer;        170 
Now  wheeling  dexterous  wind  the  .£thiop  mala. 
And  shading  now  the  Atlantic  ocean  stain; 
Now  westward  hang  o*er  Montezuma's  throne. 
And  view  the  worlds  to  ancient  worlds  unknown; 
Around  the  antipodes  th'  'adventurers  roam. 
And  exil'd  never  hope  their  native  home ;       * 
Somie  pious  drops  the  restless  vagrants  shed. 
And  now  afresh  their  wing'd  effusion  spread ; 
Askance,  or  croas  the  broad  Pacific  deep, 
Obliquely  north  the  floating  squadrons  sweep;  180 
Still  arctic  ply  to  reach  the  frozen  pole. 
Now  harry'd  on  Sannatian  tempests  roll ; 
Sinister  round  extreme  Imaus  bend,  « 

And  glooming  o'er  the  Scythian  realms  depend ; 
^ow  driven  before  the  keen  Septentrion  fly, 
And  intercept  the  clear  Norossian  sky ; 
Now  view  where  swatfa'd  the  mighty  Tartar  lay ; 
Now  sidelong  hover  on  the  Caspian  sea; 
Now  gather  black'ning  from  the  further  shore. 
And  o*er  Armenia  sluice  th'  impetuous  store;    190 
Euphrates  here  and  rapid  Tigris  swell, 
And  weep  their  streams  where  great  Darius  fell. 
Primeval  there,  the  blissful  garden  stood. 
Here,  youthful  Ammon  stemnf  d  the  torrent  flood. 
Orcumfluous  rolls  the  long  disparted  tide. 
And  mighty  realms  the  wand'ring  flux  divide: 
Here,  Nineveh,  and  fair  Seleucia  rise ; 
There,  Babel  vain,  attempts  the  laughing  skies, 
Wliile  proudly  round  the  female  structures  gleam. 
And  break  and  tremble  in  the  blazing  stream ;  200 
Proficient  whence,  the  liquid  confluence  meet. 
And  through  the  gulf  their  kindred  ocean  greet; 
Urg'd  by  the  Moon,  abjure  the  pearly  shore, 
And  travel  whence  they  sprung^to  travel  as  before, 
i^ow  the  song  smiles,  should  deeming  censure 
chide 
As  disproportioo'd,  through  allusion  wide  ! 
What  though  we  join  this  globe's  encumber'd  frame. 
The  deep  onfathom'd,  and  the  copious  stream. 
With  all  the  appendage  Of  incumbent  skies. 
To  match  the  frame  of  animalcule  tiz^—^         210 
,  Our  theme  no  great  (of  One  exclusive)  knows ; 
No  little,  when  from  One,  that  One,  it  flows; 
This  globe  an  atom  to  the  native  space. 
Where  vortical  it  wheels  its  annual  race; 


Ver.  305.  Ifow  the  tongimiU$.'\  That  the  former 
oomparisoo  is  by  no  means  inadequate;  great  and 
little,  being  but  relative  terms,  in  respect  of  finite  * 
essences ;  and  magnitude,  or  minuteness,  as  they 
,  appear  or  disappear  reciprocally  by  comparison, 
depending  barely  on  the  relations,  and  not  the 
essences  or  nature  of  things;  as  the  term  little  is 
greater  than  what  is  less,  and  is  only  little  by  being 
compared  with  something  greater;  so  that,  properly 
speaking,  whatever  is  finite,  in  respect  of  what  is 
&iite,  is  not  really  little ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  respect  ot  infinity,  all  things  finite  are 
equally  diminutive ;  being  equally  remote  from 

Ver.  811  ....  One  eselutive,']  What  is  Infinite,  who 
alone  is  absolute,  great,  and  independent.——— 

Ver.  2 1 3.  TkU  globe  an  atom,'\  i  hus  to  any  person, 
who  shooid  oompapa  this  stupendous  globe  of  earth 


Its  vortex  (by  adjacent  whirlpools  bound) 

A  point  to  woHds  that  circling  blaze  around ; 

Lost  in  the  whole,  these  vanish  in  their  turn. 

And  but  with  relative  effulgence  bom : 

But  where  finite  to  Infinite  aspires. 

Shrunk  from  its  Lord,  the  universe  retires ;      220 

A  shade  its  substance,  and  a  blank  its  state. 

Where  One,  and  only  One,  is  only  Great  I 

All  equidistant,  or  alike  all  near. 

The  reptile  minim,  or  tha  soiling  sphere; 

Alike  minutely  gpestf;  or  gpreatly  less. 

In  form  finite  Infinitude  express; 

Express  the  seal  of  Character  Divine, 

And  bright,  through  his  informing  radiance  shine* 

Just  so  as  when  sublime  the  fancy  soars. 
And  worlds  on  worlds  illimited  explores ;  230 


and  ocean,  to  its  vortex,  or  the  vast  extent  of  space 
that  includes  our  planetary  system.  Hi  which  Aif- 
turn  takes  thirty  years  to  finish  his  circle  round  the 
Sun ;  upon  the  supposition  that  such  person  were 
transported  to  the  Sun  in  the  centre  of  our  vortex, 
and  the  Earth  transported  beyond  the  planet  Saturn, 
to  the  uttermost  verge  of  the  vortex;  this  Earth, 
though  shinii^  with  reflected  light,  would  not  then 
appear  even  as  a  point,  and  would  only  be  visible  by 
the  assistance  of  a  telescope. 

Ver.  215.  Its  vortexJ]  Again,  should  such  penoa 
contemplate  the  surrounding  vortexes  within  hit 
ken^  where  all  the  planets  or  inhabited  worlds 
disappear,  and  nothing  is  perceived  but  a  glimmer- 
ing ray  shed  from  the  several  suns  that  shine  each  in 
the  centre  of  their  proper  vortex;  upon  comparing 
our  vortical  system  to  those  other  worlds  or  systems 
that  appear  numberless  in  his  view;  it  is  evident, 
that  in  the  comparison,  our  system  would  barely 
hold  the  proportion  of  a  unit  in  number,  or  a  point 
in  magnitude— 

Ver.  217.  Lost  in  the  tahoUJ]  and  yet  further, 
should  our  thoughts  extend  to  take  in  those  other 
vortexes,  systems,  and  suns,  that  are  only  visible  hy 
the  help  of  glasses;  and  extending  yet  further, 
comprehend  the  whole  imaginable  and  grand  ma- 
terial system  or  universe;  in  this  comparison,  all 
the  visible  worlds  in  their  turn  would  shrink  to  a 
proportionate  point 

Ver.  219.  But  where  finite,']  But  should  we  at- 
tempt yet  higher,  and  compare  theoniverse  of  mat- 
ter, to  inamensity,  the  attribute  of  Deity ;  heretlie 
whole  universal  system,  with  which  our  thoughts 
were  so  greatly  expanded,  quite  vanishes;  since 
whatever  is  finite,  as  finite,  will  admit  of  no  compa- 
rative relation  with  infinity ;  for  whatever  is  lesi 
than  infinite,  is  still  infinitely  distant  from  infinity, 
and  lower  than  infinite  distance  the  lowest  or  least 
cannot  sink 

Ver.  223.  All  epti£stanU]  m  respect  therefore  of 
the  Creator,  all  creatures  are  upon  a  level— ^r 

Ver.  226.  In  form  fimte.l  and  yet  by  being  crear> 
tures,  even  the  most  seemingly  despicable,  bear 
such  relation  to  their  Creator,  as  expresses  his 
stamp  and  character  sufficient  to  make  it  most 
highly  valuable  to  all  its  fellow -creatnres ;  who  are 
themselves  only  valuable,  by  shanng  and  partaking 
the  same  Divine  Influence— 

Ver.  229.  Just  so  as  vohen  subUme^l  which  Diyine 
Influence  or  character  not  only  declares  the  imme- 
diate operation  and  art  of  omnipotence,  bnt  even  so 
far  is  expressive  of  the  very  attribate  of  Deily,  that 
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No  end  of  thought,  or  time,  or  space  is  found. 
And  each  immense,  are  each,  in  either  drowned : 
So  when  the  mind  to  central  heauty  tends, 
And  strict  to  fix  some  certain  period  bends. 
In  Tain  its  ultimate  contraction's  sought. 
And  still  delusiYe,  sbui^  the  labouring  thought; 
While  that  Immense !  whenee  ev'ry  essence  came, 
Still  endless  reigns  in  each  minutest  frame. 

AttentiTe  then  inspect  the  wondrous  scene. 
Nor  deem  our  animalcule's  texture  vain ;  240 

Where  tun'd  through  ev'ry  corresponding  part. 
Its  system  closes  in  consummate  art, 
Quick,  from  the  mind's  imperial  mansion  shed. 
With  lively  tension  spins  the  nervous  thread. 
With  flux  of  animate  efBuvia  stor*d, 
And  tubes  of  nicest  perforation  bor*d, 
Whose  branching  maie  through  every  oi^n  tends. 
And  unity  of  conscious  action  lends ; 
While  spirits  through  the  wand'ring  channels  wkid, 
And  wing  the  messsage  of  informing  mind;       250 
Or  objects  to  the  ideal  seat  convey ; 
Or  dictate  motion  with  intemat  sway. 

As  when,  beneath  the  sultry  Lybian  ray, 
Coop'd  in  his  camp  the  Julian  hero  lay. 


whereas  outwardly  we  can  assign  no  certain  bounds 
to  the  works  of  an  infinite  energy 

Ver.  233.  So  when  the  mind.]  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  within  we  are  as  much  lost  and  bewildered,  in 
attempting  to  find  or  assign  any  point  or  period  in 
the  texture  of  the  most  minute  animalcule—^ 

Ver.  237.  fVhiU  that  Jmmem€.'\  white  the  har- 
mony and  infinity  of  the  Eternal  Artist  are,  in  some 
degree,  impressed  on  his  works;  and  as  outwardly 
we  can  find  no  bounds,  so  inwardly  we  can  find  no 
end  of  art  and  beauty 

Ver.  239.  Atten^ve  then  inspect.']  Shall  we  then 
slight,  or  deem  that  little,  in  which  immensity  is  so 
oonspicuous  ?  or  trivial,  which  could  employ  no  less 
than  infinite  wisdom  and  power? 

Ver.  243.  Qukk^from  the  mimfV.]  It  has  already 
been  proved  in  tnis  book,  where  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  was  treated  of  (vide  snpra^  that  the  least 
animalcule  must  distinctly  and  perfectly  have  all 
the  proportion,  symmetry,  and  adjustment  of  that 
organized  texture,  which  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  several  functions  of  animal  life:  and  as 
I  there  chose  the  smallest  of  imaginable  animal 
creatures  for  the  general  instanee  of  the  economy 
of  an  animal  body ;  so  hers  I  continue  it  as  an  in- 
stanee of  general  motion  and  sensation,  both  of 
which  are  perfermed  by  the  mediation  of  the  nerves, 
that  ail  tend  to  and  arise  from  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow.  And  though  formerly  I  showed  that  mat- 
ter when  so  curiously  organized,  might  powibly  be 
susceptible  of  motion,  and  even  the  appearance  of 
sensation,  by  the  correspondenee  of  its  inward  tex- 
tnre  with  the  outward  impulse  or  impressions  made 
on  it,  like  the  answering  harmony  of  a  musical  in- 
strument (ride  supra) ;  yet  ( further  demonstrate, 
that  bare  matter  cannot  possibly  be  susceptible  of 
the  least  real  sensation,  or  perception  (vide  supra.) 
1  am  therefore  obliged,  upon  this  occasion,  and  on 
the  supposition  uf  actual  sensation,  to  introduce-—— 

Ver.  250 vtfonmng  minH.]  a  being  of  ana- 
tare  distinct  from  matter^  which  being  situate  in 
the  original  point  of  motion  and  sensation 

Ver.  234.  Coop'dmhiecttmp.-\  (like  Julius  Cssar 
in  bis  camp  at  Ruspina  in  Alric,  when  attacked  by 


Full  on  the  ditch  the  dusk  Numidians  bound. 

And  Rome's  last  hopes  recruited  rage  around  ; 

Serenely  still,  amid  the  dread  alarms, 

See,  CiMar  sits,  the  mighty  soul  of  arms  t  ^ 

See,  at  his  nod,  the  various  combat  bums, 

And  the  wing'd  scout  still  turns,  and  still  returns  ? 

While  he,  the  war  sedately  weigh 'd  informs,    261 

Himself  unmov'd  amid  surrounding  storms. 

Just  so  supreme,  unmated,  and  alone. 
The  soul  assumes  her  intellectual  throne ; 
Around  their  queen  attendant  spirits  watch, 
Each  rising  thought  with  prompt  observance  catch, 
TheHidings  of  internal  passion  spread. 
And  through  each  part  the  swift  contagion  shed. 
With  motive  throes  the  qnick'ntng  limbs  conceive; 
The  blood  tempestuous  pours  a  flushing  wave ;    270 
With  raging  swell  alternate  pantings  rise ; 
And  terrours  roll  within  the  kindling  eyes. 
The  mind  thus  speeds  her  ministry  abroad. 
And  rules  obedient  matter  with  a  nod ; 
Th'  obsequious  mass  beneath  her  influience  yields. 
And  e'en  her  will  th'  unwieldy  febric  wields. 
Through  winding  paths  her  sprightly  envojrs  fly. 
Or  watchful  in  the  frontier  senses  lie; 
Brisk  on  the  tongue  the  grateful  gusto  gieet. 
And  through  the  nerves  return  the  ideal  sweet; 
Or  incense  from  the  nostrils'  gate  exhale,  281 

And  to  their  goddess  waft  the  odorous  gale; 
Or  musical  to  charm  the  list'ning  soul. 
Attentive  round  the  tortuous  ear  patrole, 
There  each  sonorous  undulation  wait. 
And  thrill  in  rapture  to  the  mental  seat ; 
Or  wondrous  to  the  organic  vision  pass. 
And  to  the  mind  inflect  the  magic  glass  ; 
Here  home  elate  upon  ethereal  tides, 
The  blithe  illuminated  glory  glides,  290 

And  on  the  beam  the  painted  image  rides; 
Those  images  that  still  continuous  flow, 
Effluviated  around,  above,  below. 


Scipio  and  the  confederate  forces  of  Juba)  without 
moving  from  that  situation,  receives  all  the  concur* 
rent  intelligences  from  abroad,  by  which  means  it 
is  instructed  to  send  forth  its  orders  and  emissaries 
as  occasions  require,  and  thus  directs  and  informs 
the  whole  bodily  system. 

Ver.  263.  Jwi  so  mfreme.'\  It  is  an  observation 
of  an  author  learned  m  the  law,  that  non  omne 
siraiieqnatuorpedibuscurrit;  yet  as  our  passions 
(the  operation  bf  which  is  above  described)  may  be 
called  a  state  of  warfere,  the  simile  even  in  tha^ 
respect  is  not  unjusL 

Ver.  277.  Through  wmdmg  paths.']  I  did  not  thiuk 
it  necessary  to  insert  here  the  sense  of  feeling,  nut 
only  because  there  is  no  special  or  peculiar  organ  to 
which  it  bears  relation,  but  because  I  take  it  for  a 
sort  of  universal  sense,  all  sensation  being  performed 
by  contact;  and  so 
Ver.  279.  Brisk  on  the  tongueJ]  tasting— 
Ver.  281.  Or  incense.]  Kmelling— *- 
Ver.  283.  Ormunealtochamu]  hearing, a!)d»— 
Ver.  287.  Or  toondrous.]  seeing,  being  but  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  touch,  or  feeling,  agrerable  and  ac- 
commodated to  the  difference  of  objects  that  ar« 
thereby  perceived. 
Ver.  289.  Here  bom  elate.]  The  manner  in  which 

the 

Ver.  291 taags  rides.]  object  is  ooDveyed 

to  the  eye 
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True  to  the  colour,  distance,  shape,  and  size^ 
That  from  essential  things  perpetual  rise. 
And  obvious  gratulate  our  wond'ring  eyes ; 
Convey  the  bloom  of  Natnre*s  smiling  scene. 
The  vernal  landscape,  and  the  wat'ry  main; 
The  flocks  that  nibble  on  the  flow'ry  lawn. 
The  frisking  lambkin,  and  the  wanton  iawn;    SOO 
The  sight  how  grateful  to  the  social  soul. 
That  thus  imbibes  the  blessings  of  the  whole, 
Joys  in  their  joy,  while  each  inspires  his  breast 
With  blessings  multiply'd  from  all  that 's  bless'd ! 
Nor  less  yon  heights  th'  unfolding  Heaven  dis- 
play. 
Its  nightly  twinkle,  and  its  streaming  day ; 
The  page  impressed  conspicuous  on  the  skies, 
A  preface  to  the  book  of  glory  lies; 
We  mount  the  steep,  high  home  upon  delight. 
While  hope  aspires  beyond — and  distances  the 
sight/  310 

Thus  Heav*n  and  Earth,  whom  varying  graces  deck, 
In  fbll  proportions  paint  the  visual  speck; 
So  awful  did  th'  Almighty's  forming  will^ 
Amazing  texture,  and  stupendous  skill. 
The  visionary  net  and  tunics  weave. 
And  the  bright  gem  with  lucid  humours  lave ; 
So  gave  the  balPs  collected  ray  to  glow. 
And  round  tlie  pupil  arch'd  his  radiant  bow; 
Full  in  a  point  unmeasurM  spaces  lie, 
And  worlds  inclusive  dwell  within  our  eye.       320 
Yet  useless  was  this  textur'd  wonder  made. 
Were  Nature,  beauteous  object !  undisplay'd; 
Those,  both  as  vain,  the  object,  and  the  sight. 
Wrapt  from  the  radiance  of  revealing  light; 
As  vain  the  bright  illuminating  beam, 
Unwafled  by  the  medium's  airy  stream: 


Ver.  296.  ^nd  obvions  grahtlate,'}  by  whose 
cond  mediation  the  perceiving  soul  rejoices 

Ver.  897 btoom  qf  Nature* s  smling  scene*'] 

beholding  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  nature 

Ver.  899.  The  j^oeh  thai  nibble.^  but  chiefly 
those  animated  beings  who  through  life  are  suscepti- 
ble of  happiness 

Ver.  301.  The  sight.']  as  every  generous  person 
increases  bis  happiness  by  rejoicing  in  the  happiness 
of  others^— 

Ver.  365.  Nor  Uu  yon  heights.]  and  as  by  means 
of  this  miraculous  organ  of  sight,  the  beauties  of 
Earth  are  conspicuous,  so  in  the  first  page  of  Heaven 
expanded  before  us,  to  raise  our  hope  to  an  as- 
surance of  further  bliss. 

Ver.  313.  So  autful  did,]  The  wonderful  texture 
of  the  eye— — 

Ver.  315.  7^0  vinofiaryntft]  its  retina  (continued 
from  the  optic  nerve)  wluch  is  the  proper  organ  of 
vision 

Ver.  315 tunks  weave  ]  its  coats— — 

Ver.  316. humours  lave.]  humours 

Ver.  318.  ,,,t.,  radiant  bow.]  and  iris,  or  circle 
surrounding  the  pupil,  within  which 

Ver.  319.  Full  in  a  point,]  the  images  of  things 
are  distinctly  painted. 

Ver.  381.  Yet  useless  was,]  The  infinitely  wise 
adjustment  of  nature 'demonstrated ;  inasmuch  as 
the  eye  had  been  useless  without  the  object,  both 
eye  and  object  useless  without  light,  the  eye,  the 
object,  and  the  light,  still  useless  without  the 
medium  of  air  for  conveyance,  and  altogether  as 
useless  without—— 


Yet  vain  the  textur'd  eye,  and  object  faiiV 
The  sunny  lustre,  and  continuous  air; 
AnunllM  and  blank  this  grand  illustrious  scene. 
All,  all  its  grace,  and  lifeless  glories,  vain;     '  339 
Till  from  th*  Eternal  sprung  this  efiluent  soul, 
Bless'd  to  inspect,  and  comprehend  the  whole ! 
O  whence,  say  whence  this  endless  beauty  springs^ 
This  awful,  dear,  delightful  depth  of  things? 
Whence  but  from  thee  I  thou  Great  One !  thou 

Divine ! 
Placid!  and  Mild !  All  Gracious!  All  Benign! 
Thou  Nature's  Parent !  and  Supreme  Desire ! 
How  lov'd  tlie  offspring  I  and  how  bless'd  the  Sire! 
How  ever  bless'd  I  as  blessings  from  thee  flow. 
And  spread  all  bounteous  on  thy  works  below : 
The  reptile,  wreatb'd  in  many  a  wanton  play;    341 
And  insect,  basking  in  the  shine  of  day; 
The  grazing  quadruped,  and  plumy  choir 
That  earthly  born  to  heavenly  heights  aspire; 
All  species,  form'd  beneath  the  solar  beam« 
That  numberless  adorn  our  future  tbemc,-^ 
Fed  in  thy  bounty,  fiuhion'd  in  thy  skill, 
Cloth'd  in  thy  love,  instructed  in  thy  will. 
Safe  in  thy  conduct,  their  unerring  g^^ide. 
All-save  the  child  of  ignorance  and  pride —       350 
The  paths  of  Beauty  and  of  Truth  pursue. 
And  teach  proud  man  those  lectares  which  ensoe  I 
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Thus  Nature's  frame,  and  Nature's  God  we  BiDg, 

And  trace  even  life  to  its  Eternal  Spring — 

The  Eternal  Spring!    whence  streaming  bounty 

£[ows; 
The  Eternal  Light  I  whence  er'ry  radiance  glows ; 
The  Eternal  Height  of  indetermind  space ! 
The  Eternal  Depth  of  condescending  grace ! 
Supreme!  and  Midst!  and  Principle!  and  End! 
The  Eternal  Father!  and  the  Eternal  Friend ! 
The  Eternal  Love !  who  bounds  in  ev'ry  breast ;  9 
,Tbe  Eternal  Bliss !  whence  ev*ry  creature's  bless'd— 
While  man,  e'en  man,  the  larish  goodness  shares, 
The  wretch  offends,  and  yet  his  Goodness  spares  ; 
Still  to  the  wayward  wight  indulgent  turns, 
And  kindly  courts  him  to  the  peace  he  spunis; 
Emits  the  beam  of  intellectual  lights- 
Bright  is  the  beam,  and  wilful  is  the  night- 
While  Nature  amply  spreads  th'  illustrious  scene. 
And  renders  all  pretext  of  errour  vain : 
Unfolded  wide  her  obvious  pages  lie. 
To  win  attention  from  the  wand'ring  eye;  80 

Full  to  convince  us,  to  instruct  us  sage. 
Strict  to  reform,  and  beauteous  to  engage. 


Ver.  331.  Tdi  from  the  EtemaL]  the  mind, 
which  only  can  perceive. 

Ver.  341.  The  reptile,]  This  paragraph  was  added 
as  a  hint  of  the  following  part,  which  chiefly  treats 
of  the  arts  and  instincts  of  the  inferior  animal 
system :  which  subject,  as  it  is  less  abstruse,  so,  it  is 
probable,  it  will  be  more  agreeable  than  aiqr 
hitherto  treated  of. 
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Like  Natoreli  law  no  eloquence  peraimdes. 
The  mute  haraugve  our  ev'ry  sense  invades ; 
Th'  ap^parent  precepts  of  the  Eternal  Will, 
His  ev*ry  work,  and  ey*ry  object  fill ; 
Round  with  our  eyes  his  revdatinn  wheels, 
Our  ev'ry  touch  his  demonstration  feels. 
And,  O  Supreme  !  whene'er  we  cease  to  know 
lliee,  the  sole  Source,  whence  sense  and  science 


flow! 


30 


Then  must  all  faculty,  all  knowledge  fail, 
And  more  than  monster  o*er  the  man  prevail. 

Not  thus  he  gave  our  optic's  vital  glance. 
Amid  omniscient  art,  to  search  for  chance, 
Blind  to  the  charms  of  Nature's  beauteous  frame ; 
Nor  made  our  organ  vocal,  to  blaspheme : 
Not  thus  he  willed  the  creatures  of  his  nod. 
And  made  the  mortal,  to  unmake  his  God ; 
Breath'd  on  the  globe,  and  brooded  o'er  the  wave. 
And  bid  the  wide  obsequious  world  conceive :      40 
Spoke  into  being  mjrriads,  myriads  rise. 
And  with  young  transport  gaze  the  novel  skies ; 
Glance  from  the  surge,  beneath  the  surface  scud, 
Or  cleave  enormous  the  reluctant  flood; 
Or  roll  vermicular  their  wanton  maze. 
And  the  bright  path  with  wild  meanders  g4aze ; 
Frisk  in  the  vale,  or  o'er  the  mountains  bound. 
Or  in  huge  gambols  shake  the  trembling  ground ; 
fiwarm    in    the   beam;    or   spread   the   plumy 

sail — 
The  plume  creates,  and  then  directs  the  gale :    <50 
While  active  gaiety,  and  aspect  bright, 
In  each  expressive,  sums  up  all  delight. 

But  whose  unmeasured  prose,. memorial  long ! 
Or  volubility  of  nura'rous  song. 
Can  Nature's  infinite  produotions  range, 
Or  with  her  ever-varying  species  change  ? 
Not  the  fsm'd  bard,  in  whose  surviving  page 
Troy  still  shall  stand,  and  fierce  Pelides  rage ; 
Not  this  the  Mantuan's  rival  Muse  could  hope ; 
Nor  thou,  sole  object  of  my  envy, — Pope  1         60 

Then  let  the  shoals  of  latent  nations  sleep, 
Safe  in  the  medium  of  their  native  deep; 
Haply,  when  future  beauteous  scenes  invite, 
Haply  our  line  may  draw  those  scenes  to  light. 

Meauwkule,  Earth's  minim  populace  inspect, 
With  just  propriety  of  beauties  deck'd ; 
Consummate  each,  adapted  to  its  state. 
And  highly  in  the  lowest«sphere  complete. 


Ver.  37.  Bound  wUh  our  eyet,"]  The  Deity  neces- 
sarily inferred  finom  the  contemplation  of  every  ob- 
ject  

Ver.  41.  Spoke  into  bemg,'\  But  more  especially 
visible  in  the  animate  creation,  so  infinitely  diversi- 
fied in  the  several  species  and  kinds  of*«*- 
Ver.  43.  Glance  from  th^  surge.]  fish^— 
Ver.  45.  Or  roll  vernacular,']  ;«ptiles— 

Ver.  47.  ffrisk  in  the  vale.]  quadrupeds 

Ver.  49.  SoHirm  in  the  bemu]  insects 

Ver.  49 or  spread  the  plumy  sail,]  and  birds ; 

asthisdivenity  unites  in  one  universal  evidence  d 

One  Sole  Operator 

Vec  67.  Consummate  each,]  whose  characteristic 
of  infinite  power  and  wisdom  is  equally  conspicuous 
in  all,  since  even  the  lowest  can  be  derived  from  no 
less  than  the  Highest;  and,  in  that  respect,  the 
lowest,  though  apparently  despicable,  is  most  higpfaly 
valuable,  since  the  same  Extensive  Benignity  oon- 
desoends  even  to 


Sablime  the  theme,  and  claims  th'  attentive  ear. 
Well  worth  the  song,  since  worth  the  Almighty's 


care 


Sinoe 


70 
One 


80 


90 


e'en   the   smallest   firom   the   Great 
springs. 
Great  and  conspicuous  in  minutest  things ! 

The  reptile  firBt,  how  exquisitely  form'd. 
With  vital  streams  through  ev'ry  organ  warm'd ! 
External  round  the  spiral  muscle  winds. 
And  folding  close  th'  interior  texture  binds ; 
Secure  of  limbs  or  needless  wing  he  steers. 
And  all  one  locomotive  act  appears: 
His  rings  with  one  elastic  membrane  bound. 
The  prior  circlet  moves  th'  obsequious  round ; 
The  next,  and  next,  its  due  obedience  owes. 
And  with  successive  undulation  flows. 
The  mediate  glands,  with  unctuous  juice  replete, 
Their  stores  of  lubricating  guile  secrete ; 
Still  opportune,  with  prompt  emission  flow. 
And  slipping  frustrate  the  deluded  foe ; 
When  the  stiff*  clod  their  little  augers  bore. 
And  all  the  worm  insinuates  through  the  pore. 

Slow  moving  next,  with  grave  majestic  pace, 
Tenacious  snails  their  silent  progress  trace; 
Through  foreign  fields  secure  from  exile  roam. 
And  sojourn  safe  beneath  their  native  home. 
Their  domes  self-wreath'd,  each  architect  attend, 
With .  mansions  lodge  them,  and  with  mail  de- 
fend: 
But  chief,  when  each  his  wint'ry  portal  forms, 
And  mocks  secluded  from  incumbent  storms ; 
Till  gates,  unbarring  with  the  vernal  ray, 
Give  all  the  secret  hermitage  to  day ; 
Then  yeeips  the  sage  (rom  his  unfolding  doors,  '  99 
And  cautious  Heaven*s  ambiguous  brow  explores: 


Ver.  73.  The  reptile  first,]  earth-worm,  and  hai 
had  a  peculiar  regard  towards  it 

Ver.  74.  tVith  vital  stream*]  in  the  organization 
of  its  framC'  ' 

Ver.  75.  External  round,]  its  wonderful  appara- 
tus for  motion,  by  a  most  especial  and  accurate  pro- 
vision  

Ver.  83.  The  mediate  glands,]  With  every  other 
mean  and  method  accommodated  to  its  sphere  of 
action;  and  conducting  to  the  safety  and  perfectioQ 
of  its  state. 

Ver.  89.  Slow  mooing  next.]  The  same  infinite 
Wisdom  operating  ever  equally,  though  variously, 
is  no  less  admirable  in  the  difl^rent  apparatus  for 
the  snail's  motion,  as  diffierently  adapted  to  its 
different  state  and  occasions 

Ver.  90.  Tenacious  snails.]  by  a  broad  and  strong 
skin  on  either  side  the  belly,  and  the  emission  of* 
glutinous  slime;  by  the  assistance  of  which  they 
adhere  to  any  surface  more  firmly  than  they  could 
do  with  claws  or  talons. 

Ver.  93.  TTteir  domes  self-wreathed,]  The  advan- 
tage of  their  shells,  which  they  form  by  a  firoth  or 
petrifying  juice,  which  they  secreted  from  their 
body;  and  at  any  time  repair  a  (ractore  or  breach 
in  their  building,  which  serves  them  both  for  house 
and  armour. 

Ver.  95.  But  chitf,]  And  which  they  close  up 
during  the  winter,  to  shut  out  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  also  to  prevent  any  consumptkin 
of  the'  fluids;  by  which  means  they  want  no  nou- 
rishment at  a  time  that  they  cannot  be  readily  pro- 
vided. 


^ 
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TowaHs  the  four  winds  four  telescopes  he  bendsy 
And  on  his  own  astrology  depends ; 
Assur'd  he  glides  beneath  the  smiling  calm. 
Bathes  in  the  dew,  and  sips  the  morning  balm ; 
The  peach  this  pampering  epicure  devours, 
And  climbing  on  the  topmost  fruitage  towers. 

Such  have  we  cuU'd  from  oature*s  reptile  scene, 
Least  accurate  of  all  the  wondrous  train. 
Who  plung'd  recluse  in  silent  caverns  sleep ; 
Or  multip«de.  Earth's  leafy  verdure  creep ;      1 10 
Or  on  the  pool's  new  mantling  surface  play, 
And  range  a  drop,  as  whales  may  range  the  sea : 
Or  ply  the  rivulet  with  supple  oars. 
And  oft,  amphibious,  course  the  neighboring  shores; 
Or  shelt'riug,  quit  the  dank  inclement  sky, 
And  condescend  to  lodge  where  princes  lie; 
There  tread  the  ceiling,  an  inverted  floor, 
And  from  its  precipice  depend  secure: 
Or  who  nor  creep,  nor  fly,  nor  walk,  nor  swim, 
But  claim  new  motion  with  peculiar  limb,        120 
Successive  spring  with  quick  elastic  bound. 
And  thus  transported  pass  the  refluent  ground 

Or  who  all  native  vehicles  despise. 
And  buoy'd  upon  their  own  inventions  rise; 
Shoot  forth  the  twine,  their  light  aerial  guide* 
And  mounting  o'er  the  distant  zenith  ride. 

Or  who  a  twofold  apparatus  share, 
Natives  of  Earth,  and  habitants  of  air; 
Like  warriors  stride,  oppress'd  with  shining  mail, 
But  fnrl'd,  beneath,  their  silken  pennons  veil :  130 
Deceived,  our  fellow  reptile  we  admire. 
His  bright  endorsement,  and  compact  attire. 
When  lo '.  the  latent  springs  of  motion  play. 
And  rising  lids  disclose  the  rich  inlay; 
The  tissu'd  wing  its  folded  membrane  frees. 
And  with  blithe  quavers  fans  the  gathering  breeze ; 


Ver.  101.  T(»Bards  the  four  unjtds,'\  Ihaveinsertr 
ad  this  opinion  of  snails  having  eyes  at  the  ends  of 
their  horns,  rather  in  submission  to  authority,  than 
that  1  am  really  persuaded  it  is  soh  However,  they 
^ooay,  in  a  great  measure,  be  said  to  see  with  their 
touch,  which  in  this  part  is  extremely  sensible,  and 
aqually  serves  their  purpose—- — 

Ver.  107.  Su^  have  we  cultd.]  and  since  the 
jDommon  earth-worm  and  snail  (which  seem  the 
most  despicable  of  all  reptiles)  are  so  curiously 
adorned,  and  provided  in  all  respects,  how  amazing 
must  the  same  conduct,  care,  and  artifice  be, 
through  the  several  scenes  of  minute  animalcules ! 
who  leave  no  place  empty  of  suitable  inhabitants, 
and  are  doubtless  of  greater  consequence  in  nature, 
than  our  partial  and  narrow  way  of  thinking  may 
imagine. 

Ver.  119.  Or  who  nor  creep.']  Such  as  grasshop- 
pers, crickets,  and  frogs. 

Ver.  123.  Or  who  ail  nat'me.']  Spiders,  &c.  whose 
flights  are  owing  to  a  thread  of  inconceivable  fine- 
ness and  levity,  which  they  dart,  on  occasion,  from 
thejr  bodies,  and  wh<ch  being  buoyed  up  by  the 
leisSt  breeze,  bears  off  the  animalcule  to  which  it  is 
annexed* 

Ver.  127.  Or  who  a  twqfoU.'l  Of  this  kind  are 
beetles  and  lady-eows ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
entertaining  than  to  see  them,  by  a  surprising  ma- 
chinery of  little  springs  and  binges,  erect  thesaaooth 
covering  of  their  backs,  and  unfolding  their  wings 
that  were  most  neatly  disposed  within  their  cases, 
prepare  for  fligh 


Elate  towards  Heaven  the  beaut'ons  wonder  fliel. 
And  leaves  the  mortal  wrapped  in  deep  surprise. 
So  when  the  guide  fed  Tobit's  youthful  heir, 
Elect,  to  win  the  seven  times  widow'd  fair,        140 
Th*  angelic  form,  conceaPd  in  human  guise. 
Deceived  the  search  of  his  asisociate's  eyes; 
Till  swift  each  charm  bursts  forth  like  issuing  flame, 
And  circling  rajrs  confess  bis  heavenly  frame  ; 
The  zodiac  round  his  waste  divinely  turns, 
And  waving  radiance  o'er  his  plumage  bums: 
In  awful  transports  rapt,  the  youth  admires. 
While  light  from  earth  the  dazzling  shape  aspires. 

O  think,  if  superficial  scenes  amaze. 
And  e*en  the  still  familiar  wonders  please,         150 
These  but  the  sketch,  the  garb,  the  veil  of  things, 
Whence  all  our  depUi  of  shallow  science  springs; 
Think,  should  this  curtam  of  Omniscience  rise. 
Think  of  the  sight!  and  think  of  the  surprise! 
Scenes  inconceivable,  essential,  new, 
Whelm*d  on  our  soul,  and  lightning  on  oiur  view  !— 


Ver.  149.  0  think  ]  But  what  is  there  in  nature 
that  is  not  equally  surprising  ?  We  are  ashamed 
not  to  account  for  objects  that  are  daily  obvious  to 
our  senses ;  and  yet  every  work  of  the  Deity — — 
Ver.  151.  These  but  the  tketeh,']  in  many  respects, 
is  to  us  as  really  incomprehensible  as  ibe  Divine 
Operator;  for  who  can  give  rule  or  measure  to  the 
works  of  an  Infinite  Artist  ?  and  if  we  only  super- 
ficially behold,  and  reason  from  the  qualities  of 

things * 

Ver.  153.  Think,  should  Mtf  curtain,']  were  this 
veil  at  once  laid  aside,  how  insupportably  conspicu- 
ous would  the  fullness  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Essentia]  Beauty  appear;  pouring  on  our  weak  and 
unequal  senses!  We  should  then  be  convinced  of 
the  equal  folly  and  raipiety  of  presumption  on  one 
side;  or  scepticism  on  the  other:  of  pretending  to 
know  all  things;  or  (because  we  know  not  all 
things)  of  inferring  that  nothing  is  to  be  known. 

Our  reason  indeed  is  not  infallible;  but  neitber  is 
it  useless :  reason,  throughout  its  sphere  of  know- 
ledge, perceives  a  wisdom  and  art  that  is  obvioos 
and  mimitable;  and  hence  cannot  avoid  ta  infer, 
that  the  same  wisdom  and  art  is  universal ;  and 
that  there  must  be  One  Sole  Omnipresent  and 
Adorable  Artist.  But  when  reason  attempts  a 
higher  pitch,  and  forms  to  itself  independent 
schemes  of  the  courses  of  nature,  or  fitnesses  of 
things ;  nothing  can  be  more  vain  than  such  a  dic^ 
tating  arrogance. 

That  there  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  fitness  and  pro- 
priety in  things,  is  evident  even  to  reason ;  because 
reason  perceives  sufficient  wisdom  and  goodness, 
to  demonstrate  that  wisdom  and  goodness  now  are, 
and  ever  will  be,  the  sole  directing  principles.  But 
to  say  to  what  infinitely  wise  and  good  purposes 
such  direction  tends ;  to  say  how  for,  and  in  what 
particulars,  the  nature  of  such  tendency  may  alter 
the  appearance  of  fitness  in  things;  so  as  to  deter- 
mine what  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be  fit,  poosible^ 
or  impossible ;  is  generally  as  absurd  as  to  attempt 
to  grasp  the  universe  in  our  hand,  or  circumscribe 
immensity  with  a  caqxnter's  compass. 

Hence  this  one  great  truth  is  evident,  that  though 
our  reason  apprehends  a  propriety  and  fitness  in 
the  relations  of  many  things  and  actions  both  na- 
tural and  moral,  yet  as  we  cannot  comprehend  the 
whole  of  Infinite 
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How  woqH  the  vkio  dnpntiog  wretches  shrink, 
And  shivVing  wish  they  could  no  longer  think ; 
Rigect  each  model,  each  reforming  scheme, 
No  longer  dictate  to  the  Grand  Supreme,  160 

But,  waking,  wonder  whence  they  darM  to  dream! 

All  is  phenomenon,  and  type  on  Earth, 
Replete  with  sacred  and  myRterioos  birth. 
Deep  from  our  search,  exalted  from  our  soar; 
And  reason's  task  is,  only  to  adore. 

Who    that    beholds   the    summer's   glist'ring 
swarms. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  gaily  gilded  forms, 
In  volant  dance  of  mixM  rotation  play, 
Bask  in  the  beam,  and  beautify  the  day ; 
Would  think  these  airy  wantons  so  adorn,         170 
Were  late  his  vile  antipathy  and  scorn. 
Prone  to  the  dust,  or  reptile  through  the  mire. 
And  ever  thence  unlikely  to  aspire } 


Ver.  162.  AH  it  phenomenon,']  there  is  doubtless 
a  ftirtber  design,  and  more  latent  fitness  add  beauty 
in  things  and  their  relations,  than  we  can  apprehend 
or  are  aware  of :  and  as  this  fitness  may  be  relative 
in  respect  of  duration,  and  iarespect  of  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  present  and  future  state  of 
things ;  many  things  may  now  appear  unfit  and 
improper  in  our  way  of  thinking,  which  in  reality 
are  most  perfective  of  future  infinitely  wise  and 
directing  purposes,  to  which  our  notions  are  by  no 
means  adequate. 

What  has  been  here  offered  in  the  way  of  hsrpo- 
thesis,  is  evidently  rational;  but  when  more  nearly 
attended  to,  will  admit  of  the  highest  demonstra- 
tion: for  either  there  is  a  present  absolute  fitness  in 
things ;  or  a  fitness  in  foturo,  that  b,  in  prospect  or 
tendency,  and  only  relative  here  to  what  must  be 
absolute  hereafter.  But  if  there  were  an  absolute 
fitness  in  the  present  state  of  things,  there  could 
then  be  no  change  in  any  thing;  since  what  is  best 
can  never  change  to  better :  but  things  do  change, 
and  must  therefore  have  a  present  relative  fitness, 
tending  to,  and  productive  of  some  future,  absolute, 
and  unchangeable  fitness  or  perfection ;  to  which 
this  present  relative  fitness  is  by  a  moral,  wise,  and 
orderly  necessity,  precedent. 

The  sum  of  all  (which  has  so  long  and  copiously 
employed  the  pens  of  the  learned)  is  this, — First, 
that  there  is  a  present  fitness  or  beauty  sufficient- 
ly obvious  in  things,  to  demonstrate  an  Over-rulmg 
wisdom.— Secondly,  that  this  Over-ruling  Wis- 
dom, or  God,  now  does,  and  ever  will  conduct  all 
things  for  the  best. — But,  thirdly,  since  things 
change,,  they  cannot  be  now  in  their  state  of  per- 
fection.— Therefore,  fourthly,  there  must  be  some 
other  or  future  state,  to  which,al1  things  tend  and 
are  directed,  fbr  the  final  and  unchangeable  perfec- 
tion of  all  things. 

Ver.  166.  IVkothat  beholds,']  If  any  thing  in  the 
preceding  lines  seems  too  much  tinctured  with 
nljrstery ;  I  must  beg  leave  to  ask  the  enemies  of 
mystery,  were  it  not  for  repeated  experience,  whe- 
ther every  thing  in  nature  would  not  appear  a 
mjTStery  ?  or,  whether,  when  they  contemplate  a 
gnat  or  butterfiy,  &c.  they  can  perceive,'  by  the 
bare  light  of  nature  or  reason,  the  relation  its  pre- 
vent state  and  form  bean  to  the  s^fVeral  changes, 
■tates,  and  forms,  thiDUgh  which  it  has  passed,  all 
in  i^ppearanoe  as  distinct  as  difference  could  make 
them? 


Or  who  with  transient  ^e#,  beholding,  loathes 
Those   crawling   sects,    whom    vilest  semblance 

clothes; 
Who,  with  corruption,  hold  their  kindred  state. 
As  by  contempt,  or  negligence  of  fote ; 
Could   think,  that  such,  revers'd   by  wondrous 

doom, 
Sublimer  powers  and  brighter  forms  assume  ; 
Prom  death,  their  future  happier  life  derive,     180 
And  though  apparently  eiitomb'd,  revive; 
Chang'd,  through  amazing  transmigration  rise. 
And  wing  the  regions  of  unwonted  skies ; 
So  late  depress'd,  contemptible  on  Earth, 
Now  elevate  to  Heaven  by  second  birth  ? 

No  fictions  here  to  willing  fraud  invite. 
Led  by  the  marvellous,  absurd  delight; 
No  golden  ass,  no  tale  Arabians  feign ; 
Nor  flitting  forms  of  Naso's  magic  strain, 
Deucalion's  progeny  of  native  stone,  190 

Or  armies  from  Cadmean  harvests  grown ; 
With  many  a  wanton  and  fantastic  dream. 
The  laurel,  mulberry,  and  bashful  stream ; 
Arachne  shrank  beneath  Tritonia*s  rage; 
Tithonus  chang'd  and  garrulous  with  age. 
Not  such  mutations  deck  the  chaster  song, 
Adom'dwith  nature,  and  with  truth  made  strong; 
No  debt  to  fable,  or  to  fancy  doe. 
And  only  wondrous  focts  reveal'd  to  view.         1 99 

Though  numberless  these  rosect  tribes  of  air. 
Though  numberless  each  tribe  and  species  fair. 
Who  wing  the  noon,  and  brighten  in  the  blaze, 
lonumerous  as  the  sands  which  bend  the  seas; 


Ver.  174.  Or  who  with  irantient  view,]  or,  whether, 
by  contemplating  'an  animalcule^s  ttgf^,  they  can 
foresee  that  this  will  produce  a  maggot  or  cater* 
pillar,  &C.  that  the  maggot  or  caterpillar  will  build 
its  own  sepulchre ;  (and  bavinc  continued  therem 
for  a  certain  term,  in  an  apparent  state  of  mortality, 
and  laid  aside  its  former  limbs  and  organized  mem- 
bers) will  at  length  break  through  the  gates  of 
death,  and  put  on  a  state  and  form  of  higher  beauty 
and  perfection,  than  could  enter  into  any  heart  to 
conceive,  or  could  have  employed  tha  dreams  of 
the  deepest  philosopher  ?>—— 

Ver.  186.  IsoJictionthereJ]  How  would  the  refined 
reasoners  of  the  present  age  argue  against  the  ab- 
surdity and  impossibility  of  such  unaccountable 
contradictions,  were  not  the  foots  too  obvious  ttf 
sense  and  perpetual  experience  to  be  disputed? 
focts  altogether  as  wonderful,  though  not  so  fisbu- 
lous,  as  the 

Ver.  188.  Ko  golden  att.]  marvellous  metamor* 
phoses  in  romance;  or— 

Ver.  189.  Ihr  flitting  form.]  those  of  Ovid,  in  his 
tales  of 

Ver.  190.  Deucalion's  progeny.]  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  re-peopling  the  worm  after  the  flood—— 

Ver.  191.  Or  amws  from.]  of  Cadmus  sowin|f 
the  serpent's  teeth,  from  whence  sprung  armed 
men— 

Ver.  193.  The  laurel.]  Of  Daphne 

Ver.  1 93 mulberry.  ]  Pyramus  and  Thtsbe- 


Ver.  193 and  bashful  stream.]  Arethusa-^— 

Ver.  194.  Arachne  shrunk.]  Arachne  turned  into 

a  spider 

V«r.  195.  TUhomu  €hang*d.]  and  Tithonus  to  a 

grasshopper. 
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These  hvrt  their  organs,,  arts,  and  arms/ and  tools, 
And  functions  exercised  by  various  rules; 
The  saw,  axe,  auger,  trowel,  piercer,  drill  j 
The  neat  alembic,  and  nectareous  still : 
Their  peaceful  hours  the  loom  and  distaff  know ; 
But  war,  the  force  and  fury  of  the  foe, 
The  spear,  the  falchion,  and  the  martial  mail,    210 
And  artful  stratagem  where  strength  may  fail. 
Each  tribe  peculiar  occupations  claim, 
iPeculiar  beauties  deck  each  varying  frame; 
Attire  and  food  peculiar  are  assign'd^ 
And  means  to  propagate  their  varying  kind. 
iEach,  as  rejecting  on  their  primal  state. 
Or  fraught  with  scientific  craft  innate, 
With  conscious  skill  their  oval  embryoq  shed, 
Where  native  first  their  infancy  was  fed: 
Or  on  some  vegetating  foliage  glu'd ;  280 

Or  o'er  the  flood  they  spread  their  future  brood ; 
A  slender  cord  the  floating  jelly  binds. 
Eludes  the  wave,  and  mocks  the  warring  winds; 
O'er  this  their  sperm  in  spiral  order  lies. 
And  pearls  in  living  ranges  greet  our  eyes. 
In  firmest  oak  they  scoop  a  spacious  tomb, 
And  lay  their  embryo  in  the  spurious  womb : 
Some  flowers,  some  fruit,  some  gems,  or  blossoms 

choose. 
And  confident  their  darling  hopes  infuse ; 
While  some  their  eggs  in  ranker  carnage  lay,    230 
And  to  their  young  adapt  the  future  prey. 


Ver.  204.  These  have  their  organs.'^  However 
merry  or  hyperbolical  these  assertions  may  appear, 
in  respect  of  creatures,  whom  our  ignorance,  or 
want  of  inspection,  have  rendered  despicable  to  us ; 
there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  tiiat  they  have 
more  trades  and  utensils  than  are  here  specified. 
The  inimitable  fineness,  aitd  mathematical  propor- 
tion of  their  works,  is  a  double  demonstration 
of  their  skill,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  instru- 
ments ;  to  which  the  most  exquisite  manufacture  of 
man  may  bear  just  such  relation,  as  a  cumbrous 
windmill  to  the  neatest  tool  or  machine  in  a  watch- 
maker's shop— — 

Ver.  216.  Each  tu  reflecting.']  No  less  admirable 
is  their  reason,  precaution,  instinct,  or  what  you 
please  to  call  their  care  and  skill,  in  the  disposition 
of  their  eggs  or  embryo;  not  scattered  at  random, 
but  situ^toiil  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  every 
•pecies,  in  such  places,  and  among  such  supplies 
of  nutriment,  as  will  alone  contribute  to  the  perfec- 
tion, and  be  acceptable  to  the  several  appetites  of 
their  young  ones 

Yer.  220.  OronsomevegetaUngfoUage,]  if  on  the 
leaves  of  vegetables,  then  situated  and  glued  in 
such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  subject  to  the  influence 
of  winds  or  rain 

Ver.  222.  A  slender  cortUI  For  the  mathematical 
order  in  which  gnats  dispo^  theii-  eggs  or  sperm  on 
the  water,  vide  Derbam*s  Phys.  Theology,  fig.  DC 
and  X. 

Ver.  226.  htfirmeit  oak,\  Avd  so,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  various  receptacles  which  are  suitable  to 
the  sperm  of  each  species,  are  almost  in^oite;  and 
yet  the  art  and  prophetic  precaution,  which,  by  a 
several  and  distinct  method,  is  peculiar  to  each, 
carriesthe  air  of  as  much  wisdom  and  importance, 
|ks  if  the  harmony  and  connection  of  nature  had  de- 
pended ,on  the  regular  and  uniform  propagation  x>f 
^very  several  sect  or  species 


Meantime  the  Son  bis  fo8t*rhig  wanath  be* 
queatbs. 
Each  tepid  air  its  motive  influence  breathes, 
Mysterious  springs  the  waving  life  supply. 
And  quick*ning  births  unconscious  motion  try; 
Mature  their  slender  fences  they  disown. 
And  break  at  once  into  a  world  unknown. 

All  by  their  dam's  prophetic  care  receive 
Whate'er  peculiar  indigence  can  crave: 
Profiise  at  hand  the  plenteous  table's  ^read,   240 
And  various  appetites  are  aptly  fed. 
Nor  less  each  organ  suits  each  place  of  birth, 
Finn'd  in  the  flood,  or  reptile  o'er  the  earth  ; 
Each  organ,  apt  to  each  precarious  state. 
As  for  eternity  design'd  complete. 
Thus  nurs'd,  these  inconsiderate  wretches  grow. 
Take  all  as  due,  still  thoughtless  that  they  owe. 

When  lo !   strange  tidings  prompt  each  secret 
And  whisper  wonders  not  to  be  express'd;  [breast. 


Ver.  232.  Meantime  the  &m.]  The  generality  of 
these  wonderful  animals  having  thus  performed  all 
the  requisites,  take  no  further  care  for  their  young; 
but  (like  the  ostrich,  who  covers  her  eggs  with  the 
sands)  they  are  sensible  their  duty  is  over,  aod 
leave  the  rest  to  the  clemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  nature,  who,  in  these  instances, 
renders  alt  further  caution  needless- . 

Ver.  240.  Profuse  at  hand."]  and  alone  funushes 
and  provides  for  all,  with  a  more  than  parental  care 
and  tenderness 

Ver.  242.  Nor  less  each  organ,^  But  among  all 
the  instances  of  a  universal  and  benign  Providence, 
nothing  can  be  more  signal  or  expressive  of  the  ex- 
tensive Goodness  than  the  occasional  and  temporary 
parts  and  organs  of  many  animals  in  their  change- 
able state,  still  accommodated,  suited,  and  adapts 
ed  with  the  most  circumstantial  and  minute  exact- 
ness to  the  immediate  manner  and  convenience  of 
their  existence;  and  yet  as  immediately  shifted 
and  thrown  aside  upon  the  animal's  commencing  a 
new  state  and  scene  of  action,  and  a  set  of  limbs 
and  garniture  furnished  de  novo,  as  it  were  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  fitted  and  contrived  agreeable  to 
every  season.  This  observation  may  have  escaped 
many,  who  thought  it  beneath  them  to  inquire  into 
the  economy  of  these  minute  animals ;  but  it  is 
obvious  to  all  persons  in  the  tadpole  estate  of  firags, 
who,  in  their  minority,  are  provided  with  a  fin-like 
tail,  which  seems  to  constitute  the  chief  part  of 
their  bulk,  but  drops  off  as  the  growing  limbs  ex- 
tend, and  gives  notice  that  its  continuance  is  super- 
fluous and  unnecessary. 

Though  the  state  and  conduct  of  these  animals, 
as  here  described,  may  be  looked  on  as  allegorical, 
and  representative  of  the  present  state  of  man  and 
his  future  hopes;  yet  the  case  with  them  is  already 
real,  and  their  change  and  resurrection  most  evident 
to  sense.    The  moment  they  are  hatched^ — 

Ver.  246.  Thus  n«r«U]  they  set  about  pamper- 
ing their  little  carcases,  withoutany  other  apparent 
thought  or  concern — — 

Ver.  248.  When  lo.']  within  a  certain  period  of 
time,  they  conceive  a  disrelish  to  all  past  enjoy- 
ment, and  by  a  profound  revery  seem,  as  it  were, 
studious  of  some  great  event.  During  this  interval, 
new  judgments  are  acquired,  and  resolutions  taken; 
they  foresee  and  rejoice  at  their  approaching  mor- 
tality  
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Each  ownB  htf  entrar  in  his  later  cares,  250 

And  for  the  new  pnthooght  of  world  prepares : 
New  views,  new  tastes,  new  judgments  are  acqair'd, 
And  all  now  loathe  delights  so  late  admired. 
In  confidence  the  solemn  shroud  they  weave. 
Or  build  the  tomb,  or  dig  the  deadly  grave ; 
Intrqiid  there  resign  their  parting  breath,     , 
And  give  their  former  shape  the  spoils  of  death; 
But  reconceiv'd  as  in  a  second  womb. 
Through  metamorphoses,  new  forms  assume : 
On  death  their  true  exalted  life  depends,  260 

Commencing  there,  where  seemingly  it  ends. 

The  fullness  nqm  of  circling  time  arrives; 
Each  from  the  long,  the  mortal  sleep  revives ; 
The  tombs  pour  forth  their  renovated  dead, 
And,  like  a  dream,  all  former  scenes  are  fled. 
But  O !  what  terms  expressive  may  relate 
The  change,  the  splendour  of  their  new-fbrm*d 

state? 
Their  texture  nor  composed  of  filmy  skin. 
Of  cumbrous  flesh  without,  or  bone  within. 
But  something  than  corporeal  more  refinM,      270 
And  agile  as  their  blithe  informing  mind. 
In  ev'ry  eye  ten  thousand  brilliants  blaze. 
And  living  pearls  the  vast  horizon  gaze ; 
Gemm'd  o'er  their  heads  the  mines  of  India  gleam, 
And  Heav'n*s  own  wardrobe    has  arrayed  their 

frame; 
Each  spangled  back  bright  sprinkling  specks  adorn, 
Each  plume  imbibes  the  rosy  tinctur'd  mom ; 
Spread  on  each  wing  the  florid  seasons  glow. 
Shaded  and  verg'd  with  the  celestial  bo«r. 
Where  colours  blend  an  ever  varying  dye,        280 
And  wanton  in  their  gay  exchanges  vie. 

Not  all  the  glitter  fops  and  fair  ones  prize, 
The  pride  of  fbols,  and  pity  of  the  wise ; 
Not  all  the  show  and  mockery  of  state. 
The  little,  low,  fine  follies  of  the  great; 


Ver.  254.  In  confidence,]  they  frame  and  prepare 
the  mansions  of  death  with  the  same  cheerful  alac- 
rity and  elegance,  as  a  bridal  chamber,  or  wedding 
garment—— 

Ver.  257.  And  give  thar  former  skt^,]  here  the 
texture  of  their  former  organs  sufiers  an  actual  di»- 
sdution;  and  whatever  the  principle  of  regenera- 
tion be,  a  new,  and,  in  appearance,  a  quite  different 
creature,  is  conceived  fram  the  remains  of  the  old 

Ver.  262.  Theftdlnettnow,^  their  consummation 
is  at  hand 

Ver.  264.  The  Umht  tour  forth,]  their  sepulchres 
give  way ;  they  spring  forth,  and  wing  the  air  in  in- 
expressible beauty  and  magnificence. 

Ver.  268.  Tlieir  texture,]  Insecta  non  videntar 
nervos  habere,  nee  ossa,  nee  spinas,  nee  cartilagi- 
nem,  nee  pinguia,  nee  cames,  nee  crustam  quidem 
fragilem,  ut  quiedam  marina,  nee  quas  jure  dicatur 
cutis :  sed  mediascujusdam  inter  omnia  hsBcnaturs 
corpus.     Plin.  Nat  Hist  lib.  xi.  cap.  4. 

Ver.  272.  In  ev*ry  eye.]  These  creatures,  though, 
in  appearance,  they  have  but  two  eyes,  are  really 
multocular.  Every  lens  (of  which  there  are  an  in- 
numerable number)  b  a  distinct  eye,  which  has  a 
branch  of  the  optic  nerve  ministring  to  it:  by 
which  provision  no  object  escapes  them;  they  at 
onoe  view  almost  all  round  them ;  and  as  their  eyes 
are  immovable,  this  multiplicity  amply  supplies  the 
absence  of  the  motory  nerves. 


Not  all  the  wealth  which  eastern  pageants  wore. 

What  still  our  idolizing  worlds  adore; 

Can  boast  the  least  inimitable  grace. 

Which  decks  pnifiisive  this  illustrious  race.       289 

Hence  might  the  song  luxuriant  range  around. 
Or  plunge  the  nether  ocean's  dread  profound ; 
There  mete  leviathan*s  enormous  length, 
Adom'd  with  terrours,  and  unmatched  in  strength. 
The  sea  his  pool  of  pastime  when  he  bathes. 
And  tempests  issue  while  his  nostril  breathes. 

See  where  behemoth's  pillar'd  fabric  stands  \ 
His  shade  extensive  cools  the  distant  lands ; 
Encamp'd,  an  army  on  his  shoulder  lies. 
And  o'er  his  back  proud  citadels  arise. 

But  vain  those  gifts,  those  graces  to  relate,   S0<) 
Which  all  perceive,  and  envy  deems  complete. 
**  O  Nature !  *'  cries  the  wretch  of  human  birth, 
**  O,  why  a  step-dame  to  this  lord  of  Earth  ? 
To  brutes  indulgent  bends  thy  partial  care, 
While  just  complainings  fill  our  natal  air. 
Helpless,  uncloth'd,  the  pride  of  Nature  lies, 
And  Heaven  relentless  hears  bis  viceroy's  cries. 
O,  wherefore  not  with  native  bounties  blessed. 
Nor  thus  in  humble  poor  dependance  dressM  ? 
Give  me  the  se]f>bom  garb,  the  bark  of  trees,  SlO 
The  downy  feather,  and  the  wintry  fleece ; 
The  crocodile*s  invulnerable  scale. 
Or  the  firm  tortoise's  impervious  mail ; 
The  strength  of  elephants,  the  rein  deer^s  speed. 
Fleet  and  elastic  as  the  bounding  steed ; 
The  peacock's  state  of  gorgeous  plumage  add. 
Gay  as  the  dove  in  golden  verdure  clad  ; 
Give  me  the  scent  of  each  sagacious  hound ; 
The  lynx*s  eye,  and  linnet's  warbling  sound; 
The  soaring  wing  and  steerage  of  the  crane,      320 
And  spare  the  toil  and  dangers  of  the  main : 
O,  why  of  these  thy  bounteous  goods  bereft. 
And  only  to  interior  reason  left  ? 
There,  there  alone,  I  bless  thy  kind  decree; 
Nor  cause  of  grief,  or  emulation  see.'* 

Thiis  needless  prayers  for  needless  gifts  are  tent. 
And  man  is,  only  in  his  wants,  content ; 
Indocile  where  he  needs  instruction  most. 
His  only  errour  is  his  only  boast 

Ye  self-sufficient  sons  of  reasoning  pride,       330 
Too  wise  to  take  Omniscience  for  your  guide. 
Those  rules  from  insects,  birds,  and  brutes  discern, 
Which  from  the  Maker  you  disdain  to  learn  !-— 
The  social  friendship,  and  the  firm  ally. 
The  filial  sanctitude,  and  nuptial  tie. 
Patience  in  want,  and  fiuth  to  pejrsevere. 
The  endearing  sentiment,  and  tender  care. 


Ver.  300.  But  vain  those  giftt,]  C^ius  causa  vi- 
detur  cuncta  alia  genuisse  natura,  magna  et  saeva 
mercede  contra  tanta  sua  munera;  ut  non  sit 
satis  sestimare,  parens  melior  homini,  an  tristior 
noverca  fuerit 

Ver.  304.  To  brutes  indulgent,]  Ante  omni« 
unum  animantium  cunctorum,  alienis  velat  opibus : 
cseteris  vari6  tegpimenta  tribuit;  testas,  cortices, 
coria,  spinas,  villos,  setas,  pilos,  plumam,  pennas, 
squamast  vellera.  Truncos  etiam  arboresque  cor« 
tice,  interdum  gemino,  a  frigoribus  et  calore  tutata 
est  Hominem  tantum  nudum,  et  in  nuda  humo^ 
natali  die  abjicit  ad  vagitus  statim  et  ploratum, 
nullumque  tot  animalium  aliud  ad  lacrymas,  et 
has  protinus  vite  principio.  Plin. -Nat  Hist  1* 
VH.  Prcem. 
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Goarage  o*er  private  interest  to  premily 
And  die  all  Decfi  for  the  public  weal. 

Nor  le^  for  geometric  schemes  renoim'd. 
And  skiird  in  arts  and  sciences  profound, 
Thetr  textur'd  webs  with  matchless  craft  soiprite. 
Their  buildings  in  amazing  structures  rise : 
To.  them  each  clime  and  longitude  is  known, 
Each  finds  a  chart  and  compass  of  his  own ; 
They  judge  the  influence  of  ev'ry  star. 
And  calculate  the  seasons  from  a  for; 
Through  devious  air  pursue  the  certain  way. 
Nor  ever  from  the  conscious  dictate  stray. 
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'^  Ye  human  ofisprings  of  disting^ish'd  birth. 

So  justly  substituted  lords  of  Earth ; 

Who  boast  the  seal  of  highest  Heav'n  impresi'd. 

Thence  with  supremacy  of  reason  blessM, 

Attend  the  song,  and  vindicate  your  claim  ! 

Recall  your  ancestry  of  antique  fame, 

Prime  artizans  of  each  sagacious  craft. 

The  curious  model,  or  designing  draft. 

All  talents  technical  for  each  device, 

The  skilful  fabric,  and  the  texture  nice !  10 

'*  Or,  if  ye  pride  in  science  more  refined, 
Judicial  product  of  the  studious  mind. 
The  scheme  politic,  or  the  moral  plan. 
To  form  the  conduct,  or  the  heart  of  man ; 
Attend  the  depth  of  maxims  which  ensue. 
More  than  e'er  Solon,  or  great  Cecil  knew  ; 
The  moral,  with  diviner  precepts  fraught, 
Than  stories,  or  than  eastern  magi  taught" 

First  let  the  botanist  his  art  forego. 
And  o'er  the  mountain  trace  the  Cretan  doe:     20 
Behold  the  critic  stand  with  curious  mien. 
And  cull  the  virtues  of  the  various  green. 
Secrete  her  foliage  from  the  noxious  weed. 
And  conscious  of  her  skill  securely  feed  ! 

Where  did  this  sylvan  leech  her  lore  acquire. 
From  .£sculapiu8,  or  his  radiant  sire  ? 
When  to  her  panting  flank  the  Weapon  flies. 
And  deep  within  the  feathered  mischief  lies. 
She  seeks  the  well-known  med'cine  of  the  plain. 
Nor  yet  despairs  where  human  art  were  vain ;    30 
Mild  through  her  frame  the  sov'reign  balsams  glide, 
And  the  keen  shaft  falls  guiltless  from  her  side. 

Ye  wanderers  of  the  faithless  main !  relate, 
Whose  science  then  averts  impending  fiite. 
When  haply  on  the  distant  climate  thrown. 
Ye  vieiir  strange  objects,  and  a  world  unknown ; 
Each  tree  uncouth,  with  foreign  fruitage  crown'd, 
And  unacquainted  plenty  blooming  round : 
But  who  shall  dare,  with  rash  adventurous  hand. 
To  pluck  the  bane  of  a  suspected  land  ?  40 

Half  famisb'd,  they  devour  with  wistful  eyes; 
But  fear  dissuades  to  tempt  the  dangerous  prize : 
Yet  should  they  spy,  amid  the  fruitftil  brake, 
HBhe  skilful  trace  of  some  luxurious  beak. 
With  biitls  their  elegant  repast  they  share, 
And  bless  the  learned  inhabitants  of  air. 

Bear,  bear  my  song,  ye  raptures  of  the  mind ! 
Convey  your  bard  through  Nature  unconfin'd, 
licentious  in  the  searob  of  wisdon»  range, 
Plaofe  in  the  dqith,  and  wanton  in  the  change;  50 


Walt  me  to  Tempe,  and  her  flow*ry  dale, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  evYy  tuneful  gale  j 
Amid  the  wild  profusions  let  me  stray. 
And  share  with  bees  the  virtues  of  the  day. 

Soon  as  the  matin  glory  gilds  the  skies. 
Behold  the  little  virtuosi  rise ! 
Blithe  for  the  task,  they  preen  their  early  wing. 
And  forth  to  each  appointed  labour  spring. 
Now  Nature  boon  exhales  the  morning  steam. 
And  glows  and  opens  to  the  welcome  beam ;        60 
The  vivid  tribes  amid  the  fragrance  fly. 
And  ev'ry  art  and  ev'ry  business  ply. 
Each  chymist  now  his  subtle  trunk  unsheatbs. 
Where,  from  the  flowV,  the  treasured  odour  breathes ; 
Here  sip  the  liquid,  here  select  the  gum. 
And  o'er    the  bloom   with  quivering  membrane 

hum. 
Still  with  judicious  scrutiny  they  pry. 
Where  lodged  the  prime  essential  juices  lie ; 
Each  luscious  vegetation  wide  explore,  - 
Plunder  the  spring  of  ev*ry  vital  store :  70 

The  dainty  suckle,  and  the  fragrant  thyme. 
By  chymical  reduction,  they  sublime ; 
Their  sweets  with  bland  attemp*ring  suction  strain. 
And,  curious,  through  their  neat  alembics  drain  ; 
Imbibed  recluse,  the  pure  secretions  glide. 
And  vital  warmth  concocts  th'  ambrosial  tide. 

Inimitable  art !  do  thou  atone 
The  long  lost  labours  of  the  latent  stone ; 
Though  the  five  principles  so  oft  transpire, 
Fin*d,  and  refln'd,  amid  the  tortVing  fhre.  SO 

Like  issue  should  the  daring  chymist  see. 
Vain  imitator  of  the  curious  bee, 
Nor  arts  improved  through  ages  once  prodnce 
A  single  drachm  of  this  delicious  juice. 
Your's  then,  industrious  traders !  is  the  tiMl^ 
And  man*s  proud  science  is  alone  to  spoil. 

"  Sweet 's  the  repast  where  pains  have  q>read 
the  board, 
And  deep  the  fund  incessant  labours  hoard ; 
A  friendly  arm  makes  ev'ry  burden  light; 
And  weakness,  knit  by  union,  turns  to  might."    90 

Hail,  happy  tribes !  illustrious  people  hail  I 
Whose  forms  minute  such  sacred  maxims  veil ; 
In  whose  just  conduct,  framed  by  wondrous  plan* 
We  read  reversed  each  polity  of  man. 
Who  first  in  council  form*d  yourembr3ron  state? 
Who  rosea  patriot  in  the  deep  debate  ? 
Greatly  proposed  to  reconcile  extremes. 
And  weave  in  unity  opposing  schemes  ? 
From  fears  inferred  just  reason  of  defence. 
And  from  self-int'rest  rais'd  a  public  sense ;       100 
Then  pois'd  his  project  with  transposing  scale. 
And  from  the  public,  show'd  the  private  weal  ? 
Whence  aptly  summed,  these  politicians  draw 
The  trust  of  power,  and  sanctitude  of  law ; 
Power  in  dispensing  benefits  employ*d. 
And  healing  laws,  not  suffered,  but  enjoy'd. 
The  members,  hence  unanimous,  combine 
To  prop  that  throne  on  which  the  laws  recline; 
Tlie  law  's  protected  e*en  for  private  ends. 
Whereon  each  individual's  right  depends  ;         110 
Each  individual's  right  by  union  grows. 
And  one  full  tide  for  ev'ry  member  flows ; 
Bach  member,  as  the  whole  communion  great^- 
Backed  by  the  pow'rs  of  a  defending  state ; 
The  state  by  nmtuai  benefits  secure. 
And  in  the  might  of  evYy  member  sure ! 

The  public  thus  each  private  end  pursues  ; 
Each  in  the  public  drowns  all  private  views : 
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By  locial  oommerctf  and  exchange ^they  live, 
Assist  supported,  and  receiving  give.  120 

High  on  her  throne,  the  bright  imperial  queen 
Gives  the  prime  morement  to  the  state  machine : 
She,  in  the  subject,  sees  the  duteous  child; 
She,  the  tme  parent,  as  the  regent  mild, 
With  princely  grace  invested  sits  elate, 
Informs  their  conduct,  and  directs  the  state. 
Around,  the  drones,  who  form  her  courtly  train. 
Bask  in  the  rays  of  her  auspicious  reign ; 
Beneath,  the  sage  consulting  peers  repair, 
And  breathe  the  virtues  of  their  princess  care;  130 
Debating,  cultivate  the  public  cause. 
And  wide  dispense  the  benefit  of  laws. 

So  have  I  seen,  when  breathing  organs  blow. 
One  board  sonorous  fill  the  various  row  ; 
The  pipes  divide  the  unity  of  sound, 
And  spread  the  charms  of  symphony  around. 

The  clust*ring  populace  obsequious  wait. 
Or  speed  the  different  orders  of  the  state ; 
Here  greet  the  labourer  on  the  toilsome  way. 
And  to  the  load  their  friendly  shoulder  lay ;     140 
Or  frequent  at  the  busy  gate  arrive, 
And  fill  with  amber  sweets  their  fragrant  hive ; 
Or  seek  repairs  to  close  the  fractured  cell ; 
Or  shut  the  waxen  wombs  where  embryos  dwell ; 
The  caterers  prompt,  a  frugal  portion  deal. 
And  give  to  diligence  a  hasty  meal ; 
In  each  appointed  province  all  proceed, 
And  neatest  order  weds  the  swiftest  speed  ; 
Dispatch  flies  various  on  ten  thousand  wings. 
And  joy  throughout  the  gladsome  region  rings.  150 

Distinctly  canton'd  is  their  spacious  dome : 
Here  infants  throb  within  the  quickening  comb ; 
Here  vacant  seats  invite  ta  sweet  repose, 
And  here  the  tide  of  balmy  nectar  flows; 
While  here  their  frugal  reservoirs  remain. 
And  not  one  act  of  this  republic  's  vain. 

As  oft  the  North,  or  Gallia's  fruitful  coast, 
Pour'd  forth  their  sons,  a  wide  superfluous  host  i 
To  distant  climes  the  banded  legions  stray'd. 
And  many  a  plan  of  future  empire  laid ;  1 60 

Like  powers  these  wise  prolific  people  send. 
And  o'er  the  globe  their  colonies  extend. 

When  swarms  tumuli'ons  claim  an  ampler  space. 
And  through  the  straitening  citadel  increase. 
An  edict  isso'd  in  this  grand  extreme, 
Proclaims  the  mandate  of  the  power  supreme. 
Then  exird  crowds  abjure  their  native  home. 
And  sad,  in  search  of  foreign  mansions  roam; 
A  youthful  empress  guides  their  airy  clan, 
And  wheels  and  shoots  illustiioos  from  the  van.  1 70 
Vatign'd  at  length,  they  wish  some  calm  retreat, 
The  rural  settlement,  and  peaceful  state ; 
When  man  presents  his  hospitable  snare. 
And  wins  their  confidence  with  traitorous  care. 
Suspicion  ever  flies  a  gen'rous  breast- 
Betray 'd,  each  enters  an  unwary  g^est; 
Here  every  form  of  ancient  maxim  trace, 
And  emulate  the  glories  of  their  race. 

M  when  from  'fyre  imperial  Dido  fled, 
And  o'er  the  main  her  future  nation  led ;  180 

Then  staid  her  host  on  Afric's  meted  land, 
And  in  strait  bounds  a  mighty  empire  plann'd: 
So  works  this  rival  of  the  Tyrian  queen ; 
So  founds  and  models  with  assidnous  mien ; 
Instructs  with  little  to  be  truly  great, 
And  in  small  limits  f9rms  a  mighty  state. 

intent,  she  wills  her  artists  to'attend. 
And  fnm  the  zenith  bids  her  towers  descend : 


Nor  like  to  man's,  the  aerial  tbrocturet  riM ; 

But  point  to  earth,  their  base  amid  the  skies.    190 

Swift  for  the  task  the  ready  builders  part. 
Each  band  assigned  to  each  peculiar  art ; 
A  troop  of  chymists  scour  the  neighboring  field. 
While  servile  tribes  the  culPd  materials  wield. 
With  tempering  feet  the  labour^  cement  tread, 
And  ductile  now  its  waxen  foliage  spread. 
The  geometricians  judge  the  deep  design. 
Direct  the  compass,  and  extend  the  line; 
They  sum  their  numbers,  proi'ident  of  space. 
And  suit  each  edifice  with  answering  grace.      fiOO 

Now  first  appears  the  rough  proportion^  frame. 
Rough  in  the  draught,  but  perfect  in  the  scheme ; 
When  lo !  each  little  Archimedes  nigh. 
Meets  ev'ry  angle  with  judicious  eye; 
Adjusts  the  centring  cones  with  skill  profound. 
And  forms  the  curious  hexagon  around. 

The  cells  indors'd  with  doubled  range  adhera^ 
Knit  on  the  sides,  and  guarded  on  the  rear ; 
Nought  of  itself,  wfth  circling  chambers  bound. 
Each  cell  is  formed,  to  form  the  cells  around ;  910 
While  each  still  gives  what  each  alike  demands, 
And  but  supported  by  supporting  stands ; 
Jointly  tran  ferring  and  transferr'd  exists ; 
And,  as  by  magic  union,  all  subsists. 

Amazing  elegance !  transcendent  art  \ 
Contriv'd  at  once  to  borrow  and  impart ; 
In  action  notable,  as  council  great. 
Their  fabrics  rise,  just  emblems  of  their  state. 

Nor  be  the  wasp  exclusive  of  our  lays  ; 
Though  in  a  foe,  still  merit  claims  its  praise,     8J0 
Claims  the  revealing  song,  and  claims  the  light. 
Though  long  conceal'd  in  all-obscuring  night. 
For  deep  these  subterranean  tribes  retire. 
Nor  work  like  man,  that  mortals  may  admire ; 
In  Earth's  dark  womb  their  pompous  struetnret 

rise, 
Worthy  the  sight  of  Heaven's  all-seeing  eyes ; 
While  they  recluse,  o'er  nether  kingdoms  reign. 
And  wrapt  as  in  a  little  world  remain. 

Around  this  world  a  waxen  vault  extends. 
And  wide  like  yon  enfolding  concave  bends;    930 
Magnific  cupola !  on  either  hand. 
Unfolded,  two  mjrsterious  portals  stand. 
Emblems  of  human  life,  precarious  state^ 
At  entrance  bom,  and  dying  in  retreat 
Thousands  within  retiring  taste  repose; 
Or  through  the  streets  the  busy  concoune  flows : 
Yet  not  as  ours  their  costly  pavements  spread. 
But  high  on  terrasses  and  towers  they  tread, 
Witli  which  not  Roman  aqueducts  may  vie. 
Not  the  fam'd  gardens  pendent  from  the  sky :  940 
Here  cities  pil'd  o'er  cities  may  be  seen. 
And  sumptuous  intervals  display'd  between, 
Where  columns  each  proud  architrave  support, 
And  form  the  pomp  of  many  an  ample  court ; 
The  weight  through  ten  successive  stories  bear. 
And  to  the  top  th'  incumbent  fabrics  rear. 

So  have  I  seen  in  all  the  pride  of  show. 
Some  splendid  theatre  divide  below, 
With  charms  of  gay  machinery  surprise. 
Scenes  over  scenes,  and  stage  on  stage  arise,    950 
Lost  in  the  glory  of  descending  skies. 

Not  80  the  multipede  aureltas  dwell. 
But  form,  sole  architects,  the  pensive  cell ; 
Like  seers  of  old,  thry  seek  some  lonely  seat. 
And  from  the  vain  the  busy  world  retreat ; 
Here  fondly  form  a  structure  of  their  own^ 
And  bind  the  vault  of  solitary  stone; 
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Or  clay,  or  tin^ber,  oft  atteinp*rifis,  mouldp 
And  round  their  form  the  ductile  mansion  fold  $ 
Or  in  peculiar  occupations  skill'd,  860 

A  wondrous  dome  of  silken  fabric  build : 
No  debt  to  foreign  implements  they  owe, 
But  from  themselves  the  mantling  tissues  flow ; 
Themselves  the  gorgeous  canopy  they  spread. 
Themselves  the  loom,  the  distaff,  and  the  thread— 
The  thread  as  fam*d  Arachne'S  texture  fine. 
When  thwart  the  mom  she  darts  her  floating  line, 
Or  spins  the  scheme  of  implicated  wiles, 
And  o^erber  great  Newtonian  rival  smiles; 
Reveals  the  deep  enigma  of  bis  trade,  870 

And  squares  the  circle  in  the  vernal  glade ; 
The  sportive  plans  of  matchless  art  displays. 
While  round,  and  round,  the  dext'rous  wanton  plays. 
.    How  might  the  song  with  endless  rapture  pry. 
Secluded  deep  where  latent  nations  lie. 
And  scared  from  maui,  a  mighty  hunter,  fly  ? 
He  follows  panting  with  a  savage  joy, 
Rapt  in  his  favourite  transport  to  destroy : 
To  man,  even  man  becomes  a  mutual  prey ; 
No  gain  can  satiate,  and  no  limits  stay ;  280 

Down  the  dread  depths  his  boundless  lucre  dives ; 
Warr'd  on  himself,  with  passion  passion  strives. 
Fly  him,  ye  rangers  of  the  rolling  flood ! 
Fly  him,  ye  songsters  of  the  warbling  wood ! 
Ye  dwellers  subterrene,  the  tyrant  fly  ! 
And  safe  in  your  remote  asylums  lie; 
Where  mice,  innoxious  cottagers,  remain. 
Meek  in  the  covert  of  the  ffow*ry  plain ; 
Recluse  their  cautious  hermitage  explore. 
And  treasure  provident  the  wintry  store.  S90 

With  kindred  crafts,  deep  mining  burrows  work. 
And  sunk  amid  Dedalean  lab'rinths  lurk ; 
Their  various  habitation  nightly  change, 
.  And  through  a  length  of  maz'd  apartments  range. 

The  beaver  too,  great  architect !  immur*d. 
With  his  associate  train,  retires  secured ; 
Their  wary  mansion  elegantly  stands. 
Where  the  smooth  stream  or  smiling  lake  expands. 
Whose  gentle  wave  in  friendly  visit  glides. 
And  swells  the  tenement  with  grateful  tides.      300 
Two  posterns  gape  with  deep  deceit  below. 
And  o'er  ^he  pass  fair  mantling  waters  flow ; 
Evasive  whence,  they  scape  the  daog'rous  train. 
Or  wide  expatiate  on  the  yielding  plain ; 
Through  trading  currents  sail  to  distant  shores. 
Or  Inxneward  laden  with  returning  stores. 
Laborious  here,  they  hew  the  sounding  wood. 
And  lift  the  prize  triumphant  o'er  the  flood ; 
Here,  lightly  some  vimineous  burdens  bear. 
Or  jointly  here  the  ponderous  rafter  share :        310 
Spread  o'er  their  tails,  they  waft  the  temper'd 

clay, 
And  deep^  and  broad,  their  firm  foundations  lay ; 
Assign  each  chamber  its  commodious  size. 
Till  rooms  o*er  rooms  and  trodden  ceilings  rise ; 
Tbeir  tail  the  trowel,  as  adorning  train. 
Their  teeth  the  saw,  the  chissel,  and  the  plane. 

While  ardent  Sinus  shoots  a  thirsty  ray. 
And  autumn  yet  withholds  retreating  day, 
lliey  range  at  large,  and  gambol  through  the  stream, 
Frisk  on  the  beach,  or  batten  in  the  beam ;       380 
Or  Nature's  bounteous  vegetation  taste,  . 
And  opportune  indulge  the  '  insient  feast. 
But  when  pale  Phosphor  pc  *ts  the  morning  gale, 
Curis  on  the  wave  and  chills  along  the  vale. 
Domestic  cares  their  conscious  breast  employ  ; 
The  firolic  hours  and  luscious  banquets  cloy ; 


Intent  they  furnish  the  prophGS.ic  hoard. 
And  pile  the  treasures  of  their  homely  board. 
With  friendship's  charm  beguile  the  sullen  year. 
And  barter  luxury  for  social  cheer.  330 

For  them  Astrea  holds  th'  impartial  scale. 
Her  frugal  hands  unenvy'd  portions  deal ; 
Health  quaffs  satiety  from  Nature's  bowl ; 
Peace  gives  the  constant  banquet  of  the  soul ; 
High  in  the  midst  chaste  Temperance  is  crown'd. 
And  Time  leads  on  the  smiling  Hours  around. 

Thou  awful  Depth  of  Wisdom  unexplored  ! 
Thou  Height,  where  never  human  fancy  soar'd  ! 
Supreme  (rradiance !  speed  the  distant  ray. 
Far  speed  the  dawn  of  thy  internal  day ;  340 

And  O !  if  such,  inform  the  fav'rite  line, 
And  be  the  pr^lbe  as  inspiration  thine  ! 

Say !  when  the  nest  thy  little  halcyons  form. 
Brood  on  the  wave,  and  mock  the  threat'ning  storm  ; 
Who  quells  the  rage  of  thy  reluctant  main, 
Or  o'er  thy  winter  throws  a  lordly  rein  } 
LaiUs  the  rock'd  mansion  on  the  slumb'rin^  tide. 
And  bids  the  care  of  guardian  depths  subside  ? 
Till,  volatile,  the  new-fledg'd  infants  rise ; 
The  surge  mounts  free,  and  breaks  upon  the  sides. 

Eternal !  thine  is  ev'ry  round  of  time,  351 

The  circling  season,  and  the  varying  clime ; 
Thine !  ev'ry  dictate  of  the  conscious  breast ; 
Thine !  ev'ry  texture  of  the  genial  nest. 
The  oval  embryon,  and  the  fost'ring  ray ; 
And  thine  the  life  that  struggles  into  day  I 

lb  thee  thy  callow  importuners  cry. 
Gracious  thy  ear,  and  bounteous  thy  supply  ; 
Till  the  flown  choirs  the  revel  consort  raise. 
And  hymn  to  Heav'n  the  rhapsody  of  praise!     360 

Dispersed  through  ev'ry  copse,  or  marshy  plain. 
Where  haunts  the  woodcock,  or  the  annual  crane, 
'  Where  else  encamp'd  the  foather'd  legions  spread. 
Or  bathe  incumbent  on  their  oozy  bed. 
The  brimming  lake  thy  smiling  presence  fills. 
And  waves  the  banners  of  a  thousand  hills. 
Thou  speed'st  the  summons  of  thy  warning  voice ; 
Wing'd  at  thy  word,  the  distant  troops  rejoice. 
From  ev'ry  quarter  scour  the  fields  of  air. 
And  to  the  general  rendezvous  repair :  370 

Each  from  the  mingled  rout  disparting  turns. 
And  with  the  love  of  kindred  plumage  bums : 
Thy  potent  will  instinctive  bc«oms  foel. 
And  here  arranging,  semilunar,  wheel ; 
Or  marshal'd  here  the  painted  rhomb  display. 
Or  point  the  wedge  that  cleaves  the  aerial  way : 
Uplifted  on  thy  wafting  breath  they  rise ; 
Thou  pa  vest  the  regions  of  the  pathless  skies,  [host. 
Through  boundless  tracts  support'st  the  joumey'd 
And  point'st  the  voyage  to  the  certain  coast ; 
Thou  the  sure  compass,  and  the  sea  they  sail. 
The  chart,  the  port,  the  steerage,  and  the  g^e ! 

Thus  through  the  maze  of  thy  eternal  round. 
Through  yon  steep  Heav'n,  and  nether  gul6  pro- 
The  dusky  planet,  and  the  lucid  sphere,      [foiind^ 
Earth's  pond'rous  ball,  and  soft  enfolding  air. 
The  fish  who  glance  or  tempest  through  the  main. 
The  beasts  who  trip  or  thjinder  o'er  the  plaip. 
The  reptile  wreathing  in  the  wanton  ring. 
The  bird  high  wafted  on  the  tow'ring  wing,        390 
All,  all  firom  thee,  Sole  Cause  Essential !  teqd. 
Thence  flow  effusive,  thither  cent'ring  end; 
The  bliss  of  providential  vision  sharp. 
And  the  least  atom  claims  peculiar  care  I 

Yet  ere  material  entity  begun,  ^ 

Or  from  the  vast  this  universe  was  won  ; 
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While  finitode  erewhile  was  unconfinM, 

Nor  space  grew  relative,  to  fbrm  assigo'd  ; 

Thou  didst  thy  own  eternal  now  sustain, 

And  space  was  swallow'd  in  thy  boundless  main ; 

Thyself  the  filler  of  thy  own  abyss,  40 1 

Thjrself  the  great  eternity  of  bliss  ! 

All  wheq,  and  where,  in  thee  imbosom'd  lay. 

The  blaze  of  majesty,  and  self-bom  day  ; 

No  void  was  found,  where  Endless  Beauty  beam'd ; 

No  darkness,  where  Essential  Glory  6amM ; 

No  want,,  no  solitude,  where  thou  wer't  bless'd, 

And  in  thyself  th'  unbounded  whole  possessed* 

Of  reason  thou  the  co-eternal  cause, 
Thyself  ail  reason,  and  thy  will  all  laws ;  410 

All-reasoning  will  with  powerful  wisdom  fradght  I 
Thy  wisdom,  one  unchanging  endless  thought. 
Where  all  potential  natures  were  surveyed, 
And  even  in  pre-existence  lay  displayed — 
All,  all — things  past— now  present — yet  to  be, 
Great  Intellect!  were  present  all  to  thee; 
While  thou  sole  infinite  essential  reign'd, 
And  of  Unites  the  infinite  contained. 
Ideal  entities  in  One  Supreme,  480 

Distinguish'd  endless,  yet  with  thee  the  same. 
Thy  pow'r  their  essence,  and  thy  will  their  claim. 
Whence — at  thy  word,  worlds  caught  the  potent 
And  into  being  leap'd  this  wondrous  round,  [sound, 
Pois'd  on  thy  will  the  nnivenal  hung ; 
Attraction  to  its  central  magnet  clung ; 
Thy  spacious  grasp  the  mighty  convex  clos'd ; 
Soft  on  thy  care  incumbent  worlds  repos*d : 
Within,  throughout,  no  second  cause  presides, 
And  One  Sole  Hand  the  maz'd  volution  guides ! 
Hence  endless  good,  hence  endless  order  springs ; 
Hence  that  importance  in  minutest  things; 
And  endless  hence  dependence  must  endure, 
BlessM  in  his  will,  and  in  his  pow*r  secure! 
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Of  arms,  devote  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 
Of  sainted  hosts  the  sacred  Chief  I  sing, 
Who  freed  that  tomb,  to  infidels  a  prey. 
Where  once  the  Lord  for  all  the  living  lay: 
Alike  his  might  and  conduct  claim  applause ; 
And  much  he  sufier'd  m  the  glorious  cause : 
In  vain  infernal  fury  rais'd  alarms. 
And  half  the  world  opposed  contending  arms ; 
Sedition,  rul'd,  beneath  his  sceptre  lay. 
Foes  leam'd  to  fear,  and  rebels  to  obey : 
So  Heaven  would  crown  its  hero  with  success. 
And  virtue  triumpb'd  in  the  power  to  bless. 

O  Muse !  whom  mortal  trophy  would  profane. 
And  thy  chaste  brow  with  fading  laurel  stain ; 
While  circling  gloiries  round  thy  temples  play. 
And  circling  angels  hymn  th'  eternal  lay, 
O !  breathe  celestial  ardours  to  my  breast. 
Inspire  the  song  to  Albion's  prince  address*d$ 
And  pardon  fiction  mix*d  with  truths  divine^ 
Or  arts  to  please  which,  goddess,  are  not  thine ! 

Well  dost  thou  know  the  purport  of  my  song. 
Though  dress'd  to  charm,  with  secret-virtue  strong ; 
While  veird,  beneath  the  verse  the  moral  lies. 
And  captivatM  the  soul  with  kind  disguise. 


His  bitter  thus  the  friendly  leech  conceals. 
And  with  the  fraud  of  latent  medicine  heals; 
To  the  sick  taste  he  promises  delight, 
And  obvious  sweets  the  infant  lip  invite ; 
Health,  ambush'd,  in  the  potion  is  imbib'd, 
For  man  must  e'en  to  happiness  be  bribM. 

Six  suns  had  now  their  annual  journey  run» 
And  seen  the  war  that  with  the  first  begun  ; 
Still  in  his  cause  Messiah's  hosts  engage. 
And  eastward  bid  the  kindling  combat  rage. 
Antioch,  and  Nice,  were  now  the  victor's  prize. 
Or  won  by  storm,  or  captive  by  surprise : 
In  vain  all  Asia  rises  to  repel. 
Beneath  their  force  unnumbered  Persians  fell ; 
And  last  Tortosa  vanquished,  they  retire, 
Till  war  shall  with  returning  spring  respire. 

Scarce  winter,  warm'd  before  the  golden  ray. 
Restored  the  battle  with  the  lengthening  day. 
When  God,  self  raisM  from  his  eternal  throne, 
Sublime  o'er  Heav'n's  high  empyrean  shone. 
Aw^d  from  his  seat,  though  patent  to  his  view. 
The  rolling  universe  holds  distance  due: 
He  looks ;  unnumber'd  worlds  before  him  lie. 
And  Nature  lives  collected  in  his  eye. 

To  Syria,  on  the  Christian  peers  intent. 
All-piercing  the  Divine  Perception  bent ; 
Where  Godfrey  stood,  conspicuous  in  his  sight. 
Above  the  princes  eminently  bright : 
Nor  wealth  allures  him,  nor  ambition  charms. 
But  faith  refines,  and  heavenly  ardour  arms ; 
While  zeal  alone  his  placid  b(»om  fires. 
And  with  the  warrior  all  the  saint  conspires. 

Not  such  the  thoughts  that  Heav'n  in  Baldwm 
From  virtue  alien,  though  by  blood  ally'd ;  [spy'd. 
Ambitious  phantasms  haunt  his  idle  brain, 
And  pride  still  prompts  him  to  be  greatly  vain. 

With  silent  anguish  Tancred  stood  oppress'd, 
While  love^  fond  passion,  languish'd  in  bis  bresurt. 

But  Boemond's  cares  on  Antioch's  glory  wait. 
And  model  in  his  mind  her  new-form 'd  state  ; 
While  the  great  chief,  late  terrible  in  arms. 
With  arts  of  peace  and  social  conduct  charms. 
At  once  of  Earth  and  Heaven  asserts  the  cause. 
Instructs  with  piety,  and  forms  with  laws. 

Rinaldo  then,  to  war  and  nature  new, 
Gave  all  his  brave,  his  open  soul  to  view ; 
Untam'd  that  restless  bosom  wish'd  the  fight. 
And  circling  perils  gave  his  eyes  delight: 
Wisdom  and  fiime,  but  fame  the  most  refin'd. 
By  turns  prpvaiPd,  and  fir'd  or  form'd  his  mind; 
While  he  on  Guelpho,  sage  instructor,  hung. 
And  caught  the  maxims  foiling  from  his  tongue^ 
This  saw  the  Deity — through  ev'ry  breast. 
Each  latent  inclination  lay  confessed; 
Then  call'd,  and  from  the  bright  angelic  round, 
Forth  issu'd  Gabriel  to  the  sacred  sound ; 
He,  of  the  prime  celestial  splendours  came, 
Obsequious  to  the  will  of  Heaven*8  Supreme : 
Gracious  to  man  the  social  spirit  stands. 
To  saints  the  messenger  of  bless'd  commands ; 
Thence,  breathes  the  cordial  incense  to  his  King, 
And  wafts  their  vows  on  his  returning  wing. 

(Expressive  then  th'  inutterable  Name) 
*'  To  Godfrey  his  Creator's  will  proclaim— 
Ask,  wherefore  are  my  Sion's  bonds  unty*d  ? 
The  hero's  sword  why  dormant  at  his  side  ? 
To  council  bid  him  cite  each  Christian  peer. 
Reprove  the  tardy,  and  the  valiant  cheers 
Him  I  elect,  superior  in  his  sway ; 
And  let  his  rivals  and  the  world  obey.'* 
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Nor  DOW  Heaven's  flaming  minister  delays ; 
He  heard  with  transport,  and  with  speed  obeys: 
Air  organized  bis  casual  limbs  composed. 
Attempering  radiance  round  4iis  essence  clos'd  $ 
A  human  form  the  dazzling  shape  displayed. 
But  in  the  majesty  of  Heaven  array'd  ; 
While  youth  smii'd  o'er  him  with  celestial  grace. 
And  beamy  ringlets  wanton*d  round  his  fisce. 

He  spread  for  flight  his  many-tinctur'd  wings, 
And  light  from  Heaven's  high  firmament  he  springs: 
All  feather*d  as  the  darting  shaft  he  flies, 
Cuts  the  bright  steep,  and  cleaves  the  yielding  skies. 
Divides  the  sphere  of  many  a  shining  star; 
And  stands  tlus  coming  glory  from  a&r ; 
Then  stands  on  Lebanon  reveal'd  to  view, 
And  shakes  his  plumes  bedn>pp*d  with  morning 

Now  half  appeared  the  horizontal  Sun,       [dew. 
And  west,  and  east,  with  equal  glory  shone ; 
There  shed  his  evening,  here  his  morning  ray. 
And  gave  to  di£f 'rent  worlds  dividual  day — 
When  wing'd  from  Lebanon's  aspiring  head. 
The  ange'ic  message  to  Tortosa  sped. 
What  time  the  duke  his  orizons  address'd, 
And  breath'd  to  Heav'n  the  rapture  of  his  breast: 
In  usher'd  graceful  with  the  morning  beam, 
A  brighter  mom  the  dazzling  angel  came  ; 
And  placid,  to  the  much  admiring  man. 
The  bright,  the  social  intellect  began. 

**  Attend,  thou  favour'd  of  Supreme  Decree ! 
Thus  sends  the  Deity,  and  sends  to  thee"- 
In  Bulloign*s  breast  what  kindling  zeal  should  glow, 
What  fires  impel  him  forceful  on  the  foe  ? 
When  Sion  calls,  when  list'ning  Heaven  commands, 
And  consecrates  her  cause  in  Godfrey's  hands, 
'  T  is  thine  to  vindicate  her  just  complaints. 
To  strike  the  shackles  from  her  captive  saints ; 
*T  is  thine  to  summon  ev'ry  christian  peer, 
Reprove  the  tardy,  and  the  valiant  cheer ; 
Their  gen*ral  thou,  superior  in  thy  sway — 
God  so  appoints,  and  mortals  must  obey.** 

He  ceas'd ;  and  less'ning  from  the  hero's  view, 
'  Back  to  bis  native  Heav'n  the  brightness  flew ; 
Nor  Godfrey  yet  supports  excess  of  light. 
New  to  the  shape,  and  dizzy'd  at  the  sight; 
Not  the  wide  blaze  his  darkling  eye  sustains. 
Ami  ch<llnes8  thrill'd  unwonted  through  his  veins. 

But  soon  he  calls  the  vision  to  his  mind. 
And  ponders  on  the  glorious  charge  assign'd; 
Fresh  to  his  soul  the  high  behest  returns. 
And  with  redoubled  zeal  his  bosom  bums : 
Nor  yet,  that  Heav*n  preferred  its  warrior  saint. 
Did  pride  dilate  him,  or  ambition  taint ; 
But  through  Almighty  will,  his  will  aspires, 
As  the  spark  mounts  amid  the  kindling  fires. 

Straight  where  they  lay,  each  chieftain  he  invites ; 
Now  mild  requires,  and  now  by  mandate  cites  : 
Dispatch'd  around  his  posting  envoys  fly, 
And  pi-ayers  are  mix'd  with  counsels  to  comply. 
Persuasive  here,  the  gallant  soul  he  charms ; 
But  here  provokes,  and  here  impels  to  arms ; 
Here  blows  the  slumb'ring  virtue  to  a  flame. 
And  breathes  throughout  the  noh\e  thirst  of  fame. 

Such  Godfrey's  conduct,  nor  his  conduct  vain ; 
Each  comes,  attended  by  his  warlike  train : 
Tortosa  but  a  scant  reception  yields, 
And  tented  armies  throng  the  neighboring  fields. 
All  awful,  to  consult  the  peers  repair ; 
Save  Boetnond,  each  majestic  fills  his  chair; 
When  ^ceful,  to  the  senate  Godfrey  rose, 
And  deep  the  stream  of  elocution  flows. 


*'  Ye  warriors !  Heaven  elected,  to  restore 
The  sacred  faith  of  him  those  Heavens  adore; 
Preserv'd  for  this  through  many  a  fearful  day^ 
The  foreign  climate,  and  the  deadly  firay, 
Weil  may  ye  rush',  thus  arm'd,  upon  the  foe, 
Aiid  fight  secure  where  Heaven  averts  the  blow. 
Nor  vain  I  deem  the  purchase  of  your  toil. 
The  vanquisl^'d  province,  and  the  glorious  spoil ; 
Since  trophies  through  reforming  nations  rise. 
And  bear  Christ's  name  triumphant  to  the  skies. 

'*  But  not  for  this  we  left  our  native  place. 
The  known  endearment,  and  the  chaste  embrace; 
Each  social  sweet  for  distant  battle  chang'd. 
And    wand'ring,    through    the    fiuthless    ooean 

rang'd : 
For  this,  an  end  unequal  to  your  arms. 
Nor  bleeds  the  combat,  nor  the  conquest  charms; 
Nor  such  the  prize  your  matchless  labours  claim« 
Barbarian  kingdoms,  and  ignoble  fame. 

'*  Was  not  the  scope  of  our  united  powers 
To  scale  the  steep  of  Sion's  hallow'd  towers  ? 
High  o'er  her  walls  to  force  resistless  way  ? 
D^ep  on  her  dung^ns  pour  the  long-lost  day  ? 
To  lift  oppression  from  her  house  of  pain. 
Snap  the  vile  yoke,  and  burst  the  pagan  chain  ? 
Restore  to  piety  her  sacred  seat. 
And  build  for  virtue  a  secure  retreat ; 
Where  each  devoted  pilgrim  might  repair. 
And  Christ  receive  the  tributary  prayer } 

"  Where  triumph  stands,  defeated  of  its  aim. 
How  vain  the  victory  !  how  fmitless  fame ! 
While  still  the  wish'd  achievement  turns  aside. 
And  conquest  flows,  but  with  a  different  tide. 
For  wherefore  is  the  might  of  Europe  arm^d, 
Asia  invaded,  and  the  world  alarm'd. 
If  ruin  be  alone  the  victor's  praise. 
And  states  subverted,  while  we  meant  to  raise  f 

"  Frail  is  the  strength  of  sublunary  things. 
The  pomp  of  titles,  and  the  pride  of  kings ; 
Nor  such  the  hope  a  faithful  few  may  boast, 
Hemm'd  in  by  nations,  and  a  barb'rous  coast; 
Our  country  distant,  fitckle  Greece  untry'd. 
Nor  aught  but  Heav'u  to  combat  on  our  side. 

**  True,  we  have  fought,  nor  have  we  flight  in 
vain — 
Proud  Antioch  won,  and  hostile  armies  slain ! 
But  these,  achieved  by  many  a  wondrous  way. 
Show  God  still  guides  the  fortune  of  the  day; 
Then  if  we  seek  or  conquest,  or  applause. 
Through  means  averse  to  his  victorious  cause. 
The  pride  of  triumph,  and  the  thirst  of  fome. 
In  death  shall  vanish,  or  be  quench'd  in  shame. 

"  Ah !  never  may  our  arms  such  issue  find. 
Nor  we  rebel  iiigrate,  while  Heav  n  is  kind; 
But  still  conform'd  to  the  divine  behest. 
Be  the  great  period,  as  commencement,  bless'd ! 
Then,  then,  while  time,  while  ev'ry  pass  is  ours, 
And  prompt  occasion  chides  our  ling'ring  powers. 
Quick  let  us  rise,  toss  high  the  spacious  mound. 
And  circling  gird  Jerusalem  around. 

*'  For  me,  ye  princes  1  hear  what  I  presage— > 
Be  witness  Heav'n!  and  ev'ry  future  age ! 
Now  is  the  conquering  crisis  mark'd  by  fate; 
Now  is  the  time  to  give  the  world^s  date. 
The  time  to  consecrate  your  deeds  to  fisme, 
To  bless  your  arms,  or  ever  blast  your  name; 
But  once  elaps'd,  though  panting  to  regain, 
Vain  are  our  hopes,  our  labours  wake  in  vain; 
Each  Sun  shall  set,  a  witness  to  our  woe^ 
And  Egypt  succour  the  recruiting  foe." 
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He  ceasM ;  a  ftQlemn  wbitp'ring  filPd  the  pause, 
And  the  wbole  lenate  marmur'd  deep  applause : 
When  Peter,  sage  and  venerable  man, 
^low  rising,  to  the  eircling  chiefs  be^n. 
(Though  distant  from  the  war  and  world  retir'd. 
Prime  author,  he  the  distant  war  inspir'd  i 
Which  once  in  act,  he  issu'd  from  his  cell. 
And  thus  promotes  what  he  oommenc'd  so  well.) 
'*  With  transport  I  surrey  the  truth  expreas'd 
Warm  in  ea^  eye,  and  big  in  ev*ry  breast; 
When  Bulloign  speaks  it  wilb  prevailing  charms, 
Ko  task  remains  but  to  enforce  with  arms: 
Yet  pardon  one  reflection  still  behind, 
A  weight  long  since  incumbent  o'er  my  mind. 

'*  Wherefriendshipe  are  by  light  suspicions  cooled, 
And.rulefs  are  themselyes  by  passions  rul'd. 
Incongruous  orders  issu'd  by  the  great, 
Sedition  pregnant  in  the  lower  state ; 
Occasions  opportune  are  ever  lost. 
And  ev'ry  good  and  glorious  end  is  cross'd ; 
111  does  it  seem,  when  discord  thus  attaints 
The  cause  of  christians,  and  a  host  of  saints ; 
A  host,  whom  breach  eternal  must  divide. 
While  various  minds  in  various  powers  preside. 

"  The  mutual  weal  divided  pow*r  withstands, 
Nor  Justice  holds  her  scale  with  various  hands; 
Corrupticm  ev'ry  partial  view  attends. 
And  the  torn  state  each  selfish  member  rends. 
Not  so  has  Nature,  in  the  frame  of  man. 
Drawn  the  true  scheme  of  each  politic  plan; 
Oave  various  parts  to  form  one  beauteous  whole. 
And  gave  a  head  in  prudence  to  control ; 
like  ruler  should  ye  choose,  could  I  advise. 
And  form  your  own,  as  Naturals  conduct,  wise.** 

lie  9tad,  when,  mantling  from  each  hero's  breast. 
Ambition  noounts  in  ev'ry  eye  exprass'd : 
But  soon  a  beam,  emissive  from  above. 
Shed  mental  day,  and  touch'd  the  heart  with  love; 
Gave  jealous  rage  to  know  divine  control» 
And  rul'd  the  tempest  rising  in  the  souL 
Calm  reason  the  recoiling  tumult  sways; 
The  sage's  speech  attentive  judgment  weighs; 
To  merit  ev'ry  partial  view  expands. 
And  Godfrey !  Godfrey !  ev*ry  voice  demands. 

His  will,  they  vote,  their  future  test  of  right, 
His  leading  arm  their  enugn  to  the  fight. 
Their  Atlas  fit  to  bear  th'  incumbent  weight. 
The  trust  of  empire^  and  the  task  of  state; 
Submiss,  to  him  they  yield  unrivard  sway. 
And  willing  princes,  late  his  peers,  obey. 
The  consult  ended,  and  the  royal  name 
Was  borne  wide  wafted  on  the  wings  of  fame ; 
The  news  a  thousand  busy  tongues  impart. 
Cheer  ev'ry  brow,  and  gladden  ev'ry  heart. 

For  not  unconscioos  was  the  warlike  crowd. 
Of  worth  to  ev'ry  tulgar  eye  avow'd ; 
Approving  throngs  their  Godf)rey*B  presence  greet, 
Charm'd  to  his  sight,  or  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
Proclaim  their  monarch  with  united  voice. 
And  kradly  consecrate  the  public  choice. 
He  mild  returns,  while  corresponding  grace 
Speaks  from  his  mien,  and  answers  in  his  face; 
Then  bids  his  host  prepare  their  bright  array. 
And  light  with  early  arms  th'  ensuing  day. 

The  ruddy  Sun,  now  orient,  chas*d  the  dawn. 
Shot  o'er  the  sea,  and  reach'd  the  dewy  lawn ; 
Up  with  the  mom  arose  the  ready  train. 
Each  seiz*d  his  arms,  and  issu'd  on  the  plafaL 
The  dstving  squadrons  fill  the  spacious  coast ; 
Wide  wav«  the  banaen  qf  tha  various  host. 


Whose  burnish'd  mail,  with  flitting  lustre  gay. 
Reflect  thick  lightnings,  and  return  the  day. 

Superior  the  observant  Godfrey  stands, 
Orders  the  field,  and  marshals  all  the  bands ; 
Directs  the  moving  legions  from  on  high. 
And  rules  a  host  with  his  experienc'd  eye. 

Say  thou,  my  soul,  with  gifts  divinely  bless'd* 
And  all  thy  treasures  of  a  conscious  breast ! 
What  chiefo  conspicuous  then  adom'd  the  plain, 
Theii*  ancient  glory,  and  attending  train? 
So  may'st  thou  recollect  the  spoils  of  age. 
And  finom  oblivion  snatch  the  future  page : 
To  tliee  old  Time  shall  ev'ry  trophy  yield. 
And  aU  the  pristine  honours  of  the  field. 
Transplanted, fair  on  each  immortal  line. 
And  ev'ry  ear,  in  ev'ry  age,  be  thine. 

First  came  the  Gauls,  Ctothario  at  their  head, ' 
Whom  Hugo  late,  unhappy  warrior,  led: 
Where  four  fair  streams  an  ample  nation  fold. 
And  Gallia's  isle  with  soft  embraces  hold. 
He  in  the  front  of  levy'd  numbers  shone. 
Prime  of  their  host,  and  brother  of  the  thraoe ; 
But  eariy  death  suppress'd  the  vital  flame. 
Secure  of  Heav*n,  anid  still  surviving  fame. 
Nor  now  the  troops  an  equal  leader  acorn. 
Great  as  the  first,  though  not  of  princes  bom  t 
A  thousand  arm'd,  sedate  they  move  along. 
In  weighty  mail  nidissolubly  strong ;  * 

Attend  their  chief  with  boasted  ensigns  gay. 
And  the  proud  arms  of  ancient  France  display. 

To  thoe,  each  clasp'd  within  his  steely  case^ 
Alike  in  stature,  and  in  martial  grace. 
From  Celtic  Gaul  a  kindred  band  succeeds, 
A  thousand  warriors  on  a  thousand  steeds  ; 
Normania's  Robert  in  the  van  presides. 
And  the  clos'd  files  with  native 'soeptre  guides. 

Two  prelates  next  their  dreaded  arms  unite^ 
Renown'd  for  piety,  as  fam'd  m  fight ; 
Great  Ademare  with  standards  richly  spread. 
And  William  reverend  at  his  people's  head ; 
Great  William,  chief  amid  four  hundred  known. 
From  Orange  and  the  deep  meander'd  Rhone ; 
like  dangers  Ademare  firom  Puget  sought* 
And  in  the  front  of  equal  numbers  fought. 
Awfol  in  arms,  in  ministry  divine, 
Rever'd  alike,  in  lawn  or  mail  they  shine ; 
T^eir  docile  troops  with  bold  example  teach. 
And  fearless  combat  for  the  faith  they  preach. 

Then  Baldwin  o'er  his  powers  appear'd  soprems^ 
From  Bouillon  seated  op  the  silver  Seme, 
Chief  of  the  bands  whom  late  duke  Godfi^y  ted, 
Now  chief  of  chiefii,  and  of  their  host  the  head. 
Carinto  o'er  four  hundred  next  presides. 
With  vakmr  fires  them,  and  with  wisdom  guides  { 
But  thrice  that  number  mightier  Baldwin  leadsi 
And  arm'd  and  haughty  in  the  van  precedes. 

To  these  ensue,  amid  the  beaten  fields. 
Whom  Guelpho  governs,  and  whom  Suabia  yields  | 
Guelpho,  with  merit,  as  with  fortune  crown'd, 
And  g^reatly  e'en  among  the  great  renown'd : 
1*he  princely  house  of  Est,  suod  Roman  sire. 
Their  offspring's  emulating  acts  inspire; 
But  distant,  he  his  native  country  sway'd. 
And  where  the  chief  was  bom  the  soil  obey'd. 

Two  neigbb*ring  floods  his  bounded  real  ms  oontain^ 
The  rising  Danaw,  and  the  circling  Rhene, 
Maternal  heritage,  with  plenty  bless'd. 
By  Rhetians  erst,  and  northern  Sweves  poMess'd! 
With  nations  added  by  b's  cooq'ring  Kword, 
Carinthian  too  confess'd  the  Quelphian  lopd  i 
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A  race  addicted  much  to  tree  delights. 

To  social  joys,  and  hospitable  rites, 

While  o'er  their  huts  the  wintry  tempests  pass, 

Warm'd  by  the  genial  fire  and  sparkling  glass: 

Kve  thousand  hence  the  sage  commander  drew, 

A  cheeiful,  faithful,  and  intrepid  crew; 

Sad  chance  of  war,  the  greater  number  slain, 

To  mirth  no  longer  wakefiil,  press  the  plain. 

The  Belgi  next,  in  helmf*  and  polish'd  mail. 
Their  snowy  limbs  and  flaxen  ringlets  veil ; 
Whose  narrow  realms  unbounded  wealth  contain, 
HemmM  in  by  France,  Almania,  and  the  main. 
Where  the  Moselle  and  blended  Rhine  extend. 
Wide  o'er  the  banks  their  weighty  harvests  bend: 
A  people  valiant,  and  inur'd  to  toil. 
Domestic  industry,  and  foreign  spoil. 
With  these  appear,  disposed  in  armed  files. 
The  subject  powers  of  their  asRoclate  isles; 
Who  With  steep  mounds  repair  those  dang'rous  shores. 
Where  the  breach  threatens,  and  the  tempest  roars; 
Where  the  proud  flood  disdains  inferior  prey, 
And  o'er  a  nation  pours  the  headlong  sea. 

Beneath  another  Robert  all  unite, 
A  thousand  arm'd,  and  eager  for  the  fight. 
They  pass,  and  to  the  British  sqiudrons  yield 
The  next  succession  of  the  moving  field. 
But  these,  superior  to  the  Belgi  shone, 
Array'4  by  William,  Albion's  younger  son ; 
From  their  broad  backs  their  graceful  weapons  flow, 
The  swift  wingM  quiver,  and  the  twanging  bow: 
With  them,  Hibemia  sends  her  sons  to  war, 
Hibemia,  neighbour  of  the  northern  star, 
Where  her  bleak  hills  and  hoary  woods  aspire. 
And  lessening  from  the  distant  world  retire. 

Then  Tancred  caught  the  eye  with  heedless  grace. 
Strength  in  his  arm,  and  beauty  in  hb  face: 
Of  all  that  valiant,  that  unnumberM  host, 
Rinaldo  might  superior  prowess  boast ; 
Of  worth  untainted,  fearless  in  the  fight. 
And  else,  unmatched,  in  glory,  as  in  might 
One  sole  default  his  nobler  ajndour  chain'd, 
While  love  amid  his  strength  of  virtues  reign*d, 
Caught  from  a  glance  of  momentary  charms, 
And  nurs'd  with  anguish  in  the  din  of  arms. 

So  fame  relates,  on  that  triumphant  day. 
When  Persians  fell  an  undistinguished  prey. 
Far  from  his  host  the  slaughter  Tancred  led. 
And  singly  follpw'd  where  the  foremost  fled ; 
Till  feverish,  and  fatigu'd,  he  sought  repose. 
And  to  his  wish  a  rural  arbour  rose. 
Where  a  cool  stream,  beneath  the  whispVing  shade, 
With  pendent  flow'rs,  and  quiv'ring  willows  play'd; 
ThiUier  he  turned,  but,  with  unwary  thought. 
Soon  lost  the  sweets  of  that  repose  he  sought. 
By  the  clear  stream  unlook*d  for  perils  lay, 
In  all  the  charms  of  virgin  beauty  gay ; 
Her  body  arm*d  with  Amazonian  grace, 
But  obvious  all  the  dangers  of  her  face: 
His  captive  step  the  warrior  stoppM  amaz'd, 
Sigh'd  as  he  look'd,  and  tremble^  while  he  gaz'd; 
His  eyes  ran  o'er  the  maid,  with  hasty  art 
Thence  drew  her  form,  and  fix'd  it  in  his  heart.  - 

-  But  soon  alarmed  the  beauteous  Pagan  rose ; 
With  lovely  threats  her  kindling  visage  glows; 
She  brac'd  her  helm,  and  fierce  the  hero  view'd. 
In  act  to  combat  whom  her  charms  subdu'd. 
His  troops  approached ;  the  virgin  fled  like  wind. 
But  hop^d  in  vain  to  leave  the  chief  behind: 
The  place,  the  person,  present  to  his  view, 
Th«  nymph  still  flies,  and  still  his  thoughts  pursue; 


Within  his  eyes  the  loved  ideas  roll. 
Heave  in  his  heart,  and  sicken  in  his  sonl. 

Hence  o*er  his  cheek  distempered  anguish  spread, 
Prey'd  on  his  stiength,  and  on  his  beauty  fed;. 
Despair  lay  sad,  but  silent  in  his  breast. 
And  sighs  alone  the  length*ning  woe  expressed. 
Proud  to  attend  Campania's  valiant  bands. 
Eight  hundred  horse  await  the  chiefs  commands; 
Campania,  bleasM  with  all  the  bloom  of  health, 
A  seat  of  pleasures,  and  a  fund  of  wealth. 
Where  the  rich  odours  breathe  along  her  vales. 
And  feed  old  ocean  with  the  fragrant  gales. 

Behind,  two  hundred  hardy  warriors  came. 
The  only  warriors  of  the  Grecian  name:        [field. 
Light  arm*d,  and  swift,  they  range  th'  emlmttl'd 
Nor  poise  the  lance,  nor  bear  the  pond'rous  shield; 
But  in  close  fight,  or  distant  skirmish,  know 
The  dextrous  fiilchion,  and  the  bending  bow. 
Spare  were  their  steeds,  and  slender  their  repast. 
But  blithe  and  agile  as  an  eastern  blast; 
Untir'd,  and  practised  to  the  nimble  rein. 
They  stop,  and  turn,  and  dart  along  the  plain  s 
Thus  bome^  the  riders  confidently  go. 
Deface  the  battle,  and  fatigue  the  foe  ; 
Expert  to  charge,  to  traverse,  and  to  ,fly, 
Pursu'd  they  combat,  and  the  conquerors  die. 
Tatino  points  their  progress  o'er  the  fields. 
He  the  sole  chief  the  Grecian  empire  3rields; 
Inglorious  Greece !  in  indolence  profound 
Repos'd,  while  arm'd  contention  rang'd  around : 
"  But  now  the  sad  equivalent  is  paid; 
Left  by  the  caose  you  once  refus'd  to  aid. 
The  haughty  Pagan  lords  it  o'er  your  plains. 
And  wakes  the  shameful  lethargy  with  chains." 
To  close  the  rear  the  bold  adventurers  came. 
The  last  in  order,  though  the  first  in  fame  ; 
A  troop  of  heroes,  Europe's  proudest  boast. 
And  the  dire  terrour  of  the  Asian  host ! 
Whate'er  through  times  of  high  memorial  rang. 
By  prose  recorded,  or  by  poet's  sung, 
Achievements  valorous,  and  knights  renown'd. 
In  chivalry,  or  antique  fable  found— 
Transferred  to  these,  may  real  credence  find. 
And  sum  th'  excellence  of  human  kind. 

Though  each  might  claim,  as  of  peculiar  rights 
To  lead  a  host,  and  rule  the  ranks  of  Bght, 
Dudon  that  high  pre-eminence  demands, 
By  joint  assent  of  the  advent*rous  bands* 
Where  Aufidus  first  rolls  an  infant  wave, 
I'his  chief  of  chiefs  Hesperian  Conza  gave: 
Sage  were  his  words,  and  hoary  was  his  head. 
To  constant  toil,  and  eariy  battle  bred ; 
Yet  ever  was  his  boiling  courage  young, 
And  his  try'd  nerve  to  vivid  action  strung; 
His  bosom  nobly  trench'd  with  many  a  scar. 
Old  to  the  field,  the  father  of  the  war. 

Amid  the  prime  of  those  illustrious  peers 
Eustatio,  Bulloignes  youngest  son  appears; 
Great  was  his  challenge  of  peculiar  fame. 
But  more  through  his  imperial  brother's  name. 
With  him,  Gemando,  heir  of  Norway,  rides, 
And  in  his  pomp  of  vaunted  title  prides: 
Nor  less  distinguish 'd,  in  the  peerless  train. 
Rode  the  fam'd  Roger,  and  bold  Engerlane; 
Gentonio  and  Rambaldo,  far  lenown'd; 
And  the  twin  Gerrards  with  like  honours  crowtfid. 

Nor  here  Obizo,  or  (Jbaldo  there, 
With  Rosmood  Lancaster's  redoubted  heir. 
Consigned  to  latest  annals  shall  accuse^ 
The  mute  neglect  of  our  injurious  Muse;  • 
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Nor  brave  Achilles,  Sforza,  Palameed, 
Well  worthy  praise  f»r  many  a  worthy  deed ; 
From  Lombirdy  the  valiant  brethren  came. 
To  form  the  great  triumvirate  of  fame, 
^ith  these  rode  Otton,  who,  in  single  6ght, 
Won  the  dire  trophy  oiif  the  Paynim  knight. 
High  on  whose  helm  a  naked  infant  lay, 
■Currd  by  a  snake  voracions  o'er  the  prey. 

The  like  memorial  Ouaschar,  Raphe,  demand. 
Who  boldly  join  the  voluntary  band  j 
To  Bberard  and  Guemier  too  belong, 
.The  force  and  fame  of  an  immortal  song ; 
And  the  two  Guidos  equal  honours  claim, 
Alike  in  glory  and  alike  in  name. 

But  yon,  bright  pair!  shall  ever  foremost  shine; 
Shall  still  survive,  to  deck  the  mournful  line— 
Gildippe,  in  thy  dearer  Edward  blest; 
And  Edward,  duty  in  thy  cares  distressed  ! 
Too  food  the  knot  which  wedded  faith  supplies, 
When  mutual  merit  holds  what  beauty  ties ! 
One  life  inspir'd  them,  nor  could  death  divide; 
They  fought  together,  and  together  died. 

Ah  Love,  all  subtle  tutor,  thou  can^st  teach 
What,  uninstructive  else,  the  world  might  preach; 
Give  the  soft  sex  to  loathe  inglorious  rest. 
String  the  weak  arm,  and  steel  the  snowy  breast ! 
You  brac'd  the  fair-one's  helm,  her  corselet  tied. 
And  gave  the  guardian  to  her  Edward's  side  > 
Thus  on  they  pass'd,  inseparably  pairM ; 
For  him  she  bathed,  and  for  her  he  fear'd : 
By  each,  for  each  alone,  was  life  desired ; 
And,  wounded  in  the  other,  each  ezpir'd. 

Last  in  the  rear  of  that  embattled  train, 
Shone  the  young  comet  of  the  glitt'ring  plain, 
Rinaldo — ^in  whose  fair,  majestic  face, 
Soft  beauty  sweetened  ev'ry  martial  grace : 
The  youth  impatient  of  his  manly  prime, 
Fled  from  his  years,'and  stripp'd  the  speed  of  time; 
Proud  on  his  arm  the  force  of  battle  lay. 
And  round  his  snowy  limbs  the  Graces  play. 

This  chief,  by  Adige  on  the  winding  shore, 
Sophia,  spouse  to  great  Bertoldo,  bore : 
But  soon  Matilda  takes  their  infant  heir. 
Caresses  fondly,  and  conducts  with  car&; 
To  early  honour  fires  his  growing  youth, 
The  thirst  of  glory,  and  the  love  of  truth ; 
When  to  his  ears  the  warlike  tidings  cam^. 
And  sent  the  stripling  to  the  fields  of  fame. 

Five  summers  thrice  had  bloom'd  around  his  head. 
When  to  the  wondVing  camp  the  warrior  fled : 
Alone  be  past,  all  eager  on  his  way. 
And  reach'd  the  shore,  and  crossM  the  Egean  sea; 
Then  sped  along  by  many  an  unknown  coast. 
And  miz*d  exulting  with  the  Christian  host 
And  now  three  years  were  spent  amid  alarms, 
Since  first  the  princely  fugitive  took  arms, 
When  manhood  early  dawning  from  within. 
Shed  the  smooth  down  to  deck  his  ivory  chin. 

The  horsemen  past,  the  numerous  foot  succeed, 
And  trace  the  marches  of  the  bounding  steed ; 
But  these,  Tolosa*s  monarch,  Raimond  heads. 
And  in  the  front  majestically  treads : 
From  the  proud  cliffi  of  PyrenSan  hills. 
From  lucid  Garonne,  and  the  neighbouring  rills. 
Wide  o'er  a  placid  climate  stretch'd  his  reign, 
And  eastward  overlook'd  the  midland-main. 
Four  thousahd  veterans  hence  the  hero  drew. 
Who  all  the  arts  of  various  battle  knew  : 
ComposM  tihey  march,  to  ev'ry  toil  addressM ; 
3ut  he,  their  bulwark,  tow'rs  before  the  rest 
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Five  thousand  Stephen  from  Ambasia  brings, 
And  Tours,  and  shelving  Blesae,  seat  of  kings; 
Where  Loire  the  too  delicious  region  laves. 
And  cities  float  reflected  o*er  the  waves ; 
Impatient,  hence,  of  discipline  or  toil. 
They  caught  the  native  softness  of  the  soil : 
Yet  the  fair  troops,  in  martial  semblance  arm*d, 
With  show  of  lively  preparation  charm'd  ; 
Their  valour  as  the  lightly  flaming  fire. 
Furious  they  charge,  and  fainting  soon  retire. 

Alcasto  then  stepped  forth  with  haughty  pace; 
Fierce  was  his  mien,  and  menacing  his  face: 
Where  o'er  the  clouds  the  steepy  Alps  extend. 
Six  thousand  from  Helvetia's  tow'i-s  attend ; 
In  shining  mail  their  teroper'd  ploughshares  glance^ 
Spread  in  the  shield,  and  pointed  in  the  lance; 
While  the  right  arm,  that  riil'd  the  flocks  so  late. 
Now  threats  the  mighty,  and  insults  the  great 

Last,  in  the  papal  standard,  they  display 
The  ti'iple  crown,  and  apostolic  key  ; 
Sev'n  fboiisand  valiant  Romans  march  behind. 
And  great  Camillo  had  the  charge  assign'd 
The  moving  cuishes,  and  their  corselets  bright, 
Exchange  quick  lightnings,  and  fatigue  the  sight : 
Elate  in  hope,  and  cheer'd  amid  alarms, 
They  bless  the  cause  that  calls  the  world  to  arms; 
So  to  revive,  and  vindicate  the  fame, 
That  once,  unrival'd,  roark'd  the  Roman  name. 

Now,  summ'd  to  view,  the  invincible  array 
Stands  on  the  plain,  and  brightens  in  the  day : 
The  general  calls — obsequious  to  the  sound. 
His  peers  .approach,  and  range  attentive  round ; 
When  Bulloign  his  imperial  will  express'd. 
And  thus  reveal'd  the  counsels  of  his  breast 

**  Soon  as  the  next  succeeding  morn  shall  rise. 
And  dawning  purple  streak  the  eastern  skies, 
Prepar'd,  and  arm'd  with  best  appointed  speed. 
Be  ev*ry  warrior,  and  be  ev'ry  steed ; 
For  then  we  mean  to  visit  Salem's  tow'rs. 
By  secret  maroh,  and  swift  invading  pow'rs: 
The  mighty  crisis  to  the  combat  calls, 
And  the  foe  trembles  in  her  sacred  walls.'* 

Bold  was  i\tp  hope  his  ardent  words  inspire  ; 
As  the  plied  fan  provokes  the  slumb'ring  fire. 
Impatient  they  regret  the  ling'ring  night, 
Fierce  for  the  day,  and  for  the  promised  fight 
But  other  cares  hold  Godft^y  from  repose. 
Nor  tastes  the  chief  those  transports  he  bestows : 
Yet  deep  he  held  the  secret  of  his  breast. 
From  ev'ry  ear  and  e\''ry  eye  suppress'd. 

Small  cause  of  joy  his  late  advices  bring — 
How  Lybia,  arm'd  beneath  the  Memphian  king. 
From  Damiata,  eastward  in  the  way 
To  Gaza,  on  the  Syrian  frontiers  lay. 
lunumerous  there  such  warriors  he  unites, 
Ae  force  made  confident  or  fame  excites  ^ 
Nor  Godfrey  hopes  advances  can  be  slow, 
From  so  inveterate,  so  renown'd  a  foe : 
How  best  to  frustrate  or  oppose,  iie  seeks; 
And  to  his  legate,  trusty  Henry,  speaks. 

**  Go,~speed  thee,  Henry — spread  the  flying  sail. 
Cut  the  green  wave,  and  catch  the  favouring  gale ; 
Nor  give  indulgence  to  the  labouring  oar. 
Till  the  crook'd  keel  divides  the  Grecian  shore. 
There  should  arrive,  as  private  seals  impart. 
From  one  who  knows  not  the  deceiving  art, 
ThcToyal  Dane,  for  matchless  force  renown'd. 
As  with  the  grace  of  every  virtue  crown'd  4 
Zeal  sends  the  northern  youth  its  warm<^  ray^ 
And  glory  wings  him  to  the  toilsome  way, 
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From  the  cold  circle,  and  the  polar  star. 
The  friend  and  brave  companion  of  the  war. 

**  But,  for  I  know  the  Greekish  monarch's  heart, 
Stored  with  old  wiles,  and  well  dissembled  art, 
I  fear  lest  he  divert  the  princely  youth, 
And  wrest  his  purpose  from  the  paths  of  truth ; 
Or  other  specious  enterprise  persuade, 
And  rob  our  armies  of  the  promised  aid. 
But  you,  my  messenger  and  faithful  friend. 
Dispose  his  journey  to  its  destin'd  end ; 
Alike  his  honour  and  our  arms  shall  need 
His  utmost  forces,  and  his  swiftest  speed. 

"  Nor  you  return,  bnt  to  the  Grecian  sue 
For  aids,  by  previous  obligation  due, 
Such  aids  as  with  his  kingly  compact  stands ; 
And  more  than  compact — ^what  the  cause  de- 
mands." 
The  guardian  chief  thus  wakeful  shnns  repose. 
While  in  his  care  ten  thousand  eye-lids  close ; 
The  herald,  speeding  to  the  breezy  shore, 
The  seals  of  trust  and  royal  greeting  bore ; 
And  late,  the  duke,  from  every  task  reclined, 
Gave  to  his  couch  the  labours  of  his  mind. 

And  now  the  night  embalmM  in  early  dew, 
Slow  ebbing,  from  the  paler  dawn  withdrew ; 
Aurota  on  the  purpling  ocean  rose ; 
The  reddening  east  with  warmer  lustre  glows ; 
His  previous  beam  the  solar  brightness  shed. 
And  from  the  wave  uprais'd  his  peerless  head — 
While  through  the  camp  loud  echoing  clarions  ring ; 
Kous'd  to  the  note,  the  sprightly  soldiers  spring ; 
Their  ears  delighted  drink  the  warlike  sounds. 
And  every  heart  with  answering  motion  bounds. 
So  joys  the  peasant  on  the  sultry  plain. 
When  thunders  roll,  the  messengers  of  ram. 

With  quick  impatience  every  bosom  glows ; 
Apt  to  their  limbs,  the  wonted  armours  close : 
Each  conscious  soldier  on  his  chief  attends. 
And  o'er  the  plain  the  ranging  host  extends : 
The  banners  stream,  redundant  to  the  wind ; 
All  move,  as  rul'd  by  one  informing  mind ; 
While  high  towards  Heaven,  the  Cross  in  triumph 

spread. 
Waves  ftx)m  the  van,  and  blazes  at  their  head. 

Now  up  the  steep  of  Heaven  th^  cloudless  Son, 
Fresh  in  his  pomp  of  rising  splendour  shone — 
He  strikes  the  squadrons  with  a  trembling  light ; 
The  flash  gleams  restless,  and  rejects  the  sight; 
All  ether  flames,  and  sparkles  round  the  host. 
And  the  wide  glory  fires  the  distant  coast ; 
The  coursers  neigh,  the  clanging  arms  resound. 
And  deafening  hills  return  the  din  around. 
-  Meanwhile  the  chief,  great  guardian  of  his  train, 
Renders  all  slights  of  lurking  ambush  vain : 
He  sends  the  light-arm'd  horse  detach'd  before. 
To  scour  the  woodland  and  the  winding  shore ; 
The  pioneers  with  previous  labours  go, 
pull  down  the  lofty,  and  supply  the  low, 
Unibld  the  strait,  detect  the  covert  way. 
And  give  large  travel  to  the  wide  array. 

Not  the  rude  onsets  of  encountering  foes. 
Soon  scattered,  could  the  impervious  march  oppose; 
Not  the  proud  rampart,  and  the  steepy  mound. 
The  guarded  battlement,  and  trench  profound — 
In  vain  by  thickets,  rocks,  and  hills,  withstood, 
The  rising  forest,  and  the  rushing  flood  ! 
So  when  the  Po,  imperial  toirent,  swells, 
No  power  resists  him,  and  no  force  repels : 
Deep  from  the  root  the  sylvan  shade  he  heavesy 
The  ruin  rolls  ingulfd  within  his  waves ; 
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He  foams,  he  roars,  he  bounds  along  the  plain. 
And  bears  his  prey  triumphant  to  the  main. 

Meantime,  the  king  of  Tripoli,  alarm'd, 
MannM  every  hold,  and  every  man  be  arm'd ; 
But  still  restrained  his  pow'rs,  his  wealth  suppretiM, 
And  rul'd  the  wrath  rebellious  in  his  breast ; 
With  specious  gifts,  and  ill  dissembled  cheer. 
Beneath  feign*d  friendship  he  disguis*d  his  fear  i 
Si.Tn*d  ev'ry  term  that  Godfrey  would  impose. 
And  gave  wide  progress  to  his  potent  foes. 

Where,  south  from  Salem,  Seir's  hills  arise. 
And  eastward  range,  incumbent  o'er  the  skies. 
Promiscuous  pours  a  numerous  troop  of  friends* 
And,  joyful,  every  sex  and  age  descends : 
Large  gifts,  the  tribute  of  their  love,  they  bring 
To  the  great  chief,  of  Christian  armies  king ; 
They  view  the  wondrous  man  with  strange  delight^ 
Press  to  his  touch,  and  dwell  upon  his  sight ; 
Through  ways  well  known  conduct  his  journeyed  host. 
And  point  his  passage  o*er  the  hostile  coast. 

Still  toward  the  deep,  the  windings  they  explore, 
On  sea-beat  shallows,  and  the  sanded  shore ; 
Off  to  the  right  the  ships  of  burden  ride. 
And  plough  the  surge  that  murmurs  at  their  side. 
Convenient  here,  the  flying  barge  from  far 
Imports  the  various  implements  of  war ; 
Replete  from  Scios,  and  the  Greekish  isles. 
All  autumn  in  the  copious  navy  smiles ; 
While  luscious  Crete  her  generous  juice  bestows. 
And  to  the  host  the  purple  vintage  flbws. 

From  Britain,  Belgia,  and  the  Gallic  bays. 
From  Venice,  native  of  the  circling  seas; 
The  gulf  of  Genoa,  and  Tuscan  shores, 
And  where  Sicilia  piles  her  naval  stores ; 
Ships,  barks,  and  gallies,  cut  the  midland-maiq. 
And  join  in  arms,  a  complicated  train. 
For  here  no  Pagan  to  the  driving  gale, 
With  daring  hand  unfurls  his  timorous  sail ; 
Unrivard  round,  the  huge  armada  rides,  ^ 
And  with  a  forest  veils  the  nether  tides ; 
Beneath  tbejoad,  indignant.  Ocean  swells, 
The  vessel  labours,  and  the  surge  rebels. 

Wing'd  ^m  the  circling  world  the  fleet  unites  ; 
One  wish  informs  them,  and  one  cause  invites : 
Their  murmuring  keels  divide  the  side^long  coast. 
With  large  provision  to  the  landed  host ;      [sbore^ 
Then  lanch'd,  they  shouts  and  scour  the  winding 
Hoist  every  sail,  and  ply  with  every  oar ; 
All  bound,  where  Christ  the  dear  ablution  shed. 
And,  for  a  sinful  world,  a  sinless  victim  bled. 

Fame  flies  through  Slon  with  preceding  sound. 
And  hastes  to  spread  the  fearful  news  around  ; 
The  pow'rs,  the  names,  the  numbers,  all  she  snms^- 
**  See,  see,"  she  cries,  '*  the  dreaded  victor  comes* 
His  steps  a  troop  of  matchless  heroes  wait, 
Known  to  the  field,  the  delegates  of  fate : 
Fear  ye,  whose  short  enduring  power  detains 
The  sacred  city,  and  her  saints  in  chains ! 
He  comes ;  and  on  his  conquering  weapon  brings 
Death  to  her  foes,  and  terrour  to  her  kings  !" 

Those  ills,  that  present  we  might  learn  to  bear, 
In  prospect  spread,-  and  magnify  by  fsar; 
The  phantom  realiz'd  in  fancy's  eye. 
Is  greater  ill  than  all  those  ills  we  fly. 
With  busy  foce,  and  ever  listening  ear. 
Restless  they  run  to  learn,  but  dread  to  bear; 
Throughout  the  city  and  adjacent  plains. 
Tumultuous  haste,  distrust,  and'  rumour  reigns; 
While  in  her  old  malicious  t3nrant*s  soul, 
Black  thoughts  and  hoary  machinatiooB  rolL 
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Tor  Aladine  in  SioQ  newly  thron'd, 
Beneath  the  proud  usurper  Judah  groan'd : 
JDijre  was  the  native  purpose  of  his  mind, 
To  ev*Ty  act  of  early  ill  inciin'd ; 
But  as  his  years  increase,  his  fires  assuage. 
Allay  with  time,  and  mitigate  with  age. 
He  learns  the  progress  of  the  Christian  pow'rs. 
That  like  a  torrent  comes  to  sap  his  tow'fs ; 
And  a  new  doubt  his  anxious  bosom  tears — 
Treason  within,  and  force  without,  be  fears. 

For  Salem's  sacred  city,  then  enclosed, 
Two  different  sects,  of  different  faith,  composed ; 
In  Christ,  divine  instructor,  those  believM ; 
And  these,  in  Maoon,  carnally  deceived : 
In  number,  and  in  pow'r,  the  last  excel ; 
The  former,  only,  in  believing  well. 
But  late,  when  be  the  imperial  seat  attained, 
And  scepter'd  o'er  the  powYs  of  Judah  reign'd. 
The  Paynims  lightened  from  the  tax  of  state. 
He  whelms  the  Christians  with  the  unequal  weight 

Suspicious  hence,  he  trembles  in  his  turn. 
Lest  injury  with  due  resentment  bom. 
Rous'd  at  the  thought,  his  native  wrath  respires. 
And  wakes  the  fury  of  his  slumbering  fires  ; 
The  glut  of  future  carnage  feasts  bis  soul. 
And  in  his  eye  new  scenes  of  slaughter  roll. 
Thus  numb  and  peaceful  lies  some  poisonous  snake, 
ChilPd  in  the  dropping  of  a  wintry  brake ; 
Till,  warm'd  beneath  the  Sun's  returning  ray. 
He  stirs  and  curls,  and  kindles  with  the  day  $ 
Keviv'd  to  ill,  his  bumish'd  spires  arise. 
And  venom  lightens  firon^  his  sanguine  eyes. 

**  Behold,"  he  said,  *'  malicious  in  their  joy. 
How  the  smile  lurks,  when  Christians  would  destroy ! 
In  transport  hush'd^  they  wait  the  coming  foe, 
Their  hearts  exulting  in  the  public  woe: 
Nor  less  such  secret  meditations  mean. 
Than  nightly  treasons,  and  some  murd'rous  scene ; 
Or  through  our  gates  yon  hostile  powers  to  guide, 
To  us  though  hostile,  yet  to  them  allied. 

"  But  prudence  bids  to  disappoint  the  blow, 
And  turn  its  force,  retorted  on  the  foe ; 
The  traitor^s  scheme  shall  on  himself  recoil, 
And  take  him,  with  his  own  invented  toil. 
Stabbed  on  the  breast  let  bleeding  infants  die; 
Each  sex  and  age  in  mingling  slaughter  lie; 
While  hoary  on  the  shrine  their  priests  expire, 
And  ev'iy  temple  flames  a  funeral  pyre  !*' 

So  brew'd  the  murd'rous  mischief  in  his  mind, 
Dubious  to  act,  what  deadly  he  designed ; 
The  threatful  storm,  superior  fears  control, 
And  do  the  work  of  mercy  in  his  soul ; 
'While  the  fell  purpose  through  bis  bosom  boils. 
With  rancour  rises,  and  with  dread  recoils, 
liest  to  himself  like  fortune  might  betide. 
Compelled  to  crave  that  mercy  he  denied, 
And  all  the  war,  with  desperate  vengeance  sped, 
Should  pour  its  wrath  on  his  devoted  head. 

The  tyrant  hence,  irresolute  in  rage. 
Diverts  the  fury  which  he  can't  assuage ; 
Lays  the  wide  suburbs  level  with  the  ground. 
And  further  spreads  consuming  fires  around  ; 
Fell  poison  with  the  livmg  fount  he  blends. 
Where  death  amid  the  rolling  streams  descends; 
Acts  all  a  cruel  prudence  can  suggest. 
And  fieeds  the  fiend  that  ravens  in  his  breast 
Defensive  next,  the  city  claims  his  cares ; 
The  mound  he  deepens,  and  the  breach  repairs : 
Three  sides,  impregnable,  disdain'd  the  fray; 
Sole  AH  the  north  the  doubt  of  battle  lay : 


But  here,  with  utmost  vigilance  he  plies ; 
The  bars  are  doubled,  arid  the  ramparts  rise ; 
And  last,  with  native  and  auxiliar  powVs, 
He  arms  her  wards,  and  fortifies  her  tow'rs. 
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Tbb  king  in  each  anticipating  thought 
Thus  foil'd  his  foes,  and  future  combats  fought ; 
When  lo  !  Ismeno,  horrid  seer,  drew  nigh, 
A  vicious  counsellor  and  dread  ally ; 
Ismeno,  deep  in  all  the  pow'rs  of  Hell, 
The  mystic  philter,  and  infernal  spell  I— - 
The  monumental  corse  Ismeno  warm'd. 
And  the  pale  dead  with  mimic  life  inform'd ; 
CompellM  the  fiends  to  issue  to  his  aid. 
And  HeiPs  dread  king  in  his  own  realms  obey'd* 
A  Christian  once,  he  late  transferred  his  vows. 
And  now  to  Macon,  fitter  roaster,  bows ; 
Nor  well  the  form  of  either  system  knew. 
False  to  the  first,  nor  to  the  latter  true : 
Still  were  the  terms  of  sacred  phrase  retained, 
Mix'd  in  his  songs,  and  in  his  rites  profan'd ; 
With  lore  divine  the  abhorrent  charm  he  yokes, 
And  highest  Heav*n  with  deepest  Hell  invokes. 
Dire  from  his  cave,  where,  impiously  retir*d. 
His  arts  he  practis'd  and  his  skill  acquired. 
He  issu'd,  grateful  to  a  tyrant's  will ; 
And  thus  advis'd  the  minister  of  ill. 

**  You  see,  O  king,  the  fury  ^of  our  foes, 
Flnsh'd  with  the  past,  for  future  conquest  glows; 
But  fury  is  by  answering  force  controlPd, 
And  Heav'n  is  prompt  in  fisvour  to  the  bold. 
Thrice  happy  Judah,  doubly  arm'd  in  thee  I 
Expert  to  act,  as  cautious  to  foresee. 
Who  singly  boast  the  twofold  pow'r  to  save. 
Mature  for  counsel,  as  for  combat  brave. 
Ah,  would  your  subjects  catch  the  kindred  fire. 
And  bravely  emulate  as  you  inspire. 
Then  Godfrey,  soon  entomb'd,  might  here  obtaia 
Unenvied  tenure,  and  a  still  donoain. 
For  me,  whate'er  sage  science  may  devise. 
Whatever  of  trust  in  deepest  magic  lies, 
I  bring,  prepared,  through  each  advent'rous  states 
To  ward  your  danger,  or  to  share  your  fkte  ; 
Bow'd  to  the  lore  of  necromantic  laws, 
The  host  exiPd  from  Heav'n  shall  aid  your  cause  t 
Then  list  to  what  my  first  instructions  move ; 
And  what  I  counsel.  Jet  my  king  approve. 

**  Re>mote  and  deep  withdrawn  from  vulgar  eyes, 
A  shrine  beneath  the  Christian  temple  lies, 
With  show  of  pompous  consecration  plac'd. 
And  the  bright  image  of  their  goddess  grac'd  t 
A  mortal  deity  this  virgin  bore. 
And  her  those  sects  idolatrous  adore ; 
His  vows  to  her  the  travell'd  pilgrim  pajn. 
The  lights  perpetual  round  her  idol  blaze; 
While  veiPd,  and  passive,  she  attends  the  throng. 
Their  various  offering,  and  their  saintly  song. 
But  thence,  by  your  imperial  hand  convey'd. 
Transport  the  form  of  this  maternal  maid. 
And  laid  within  our  prophet's  sacred  feue. 
Let  ritual  song  and  circling  charms  retain : 
For  such  the  force  of  our  mjrsterious  art. 
And  such  the  pow'rs  my  wondrous  spells  impart, 

I  That  while  this  new  palladium  we  possess, 
Your  arms  shall  ever  meet  the  wish'd  sucoes^ 
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These  waits  impregnable  ensure  your  reign, 
And  hostile  fury  storm  around  in  vain." 

He  spoke ;  and  prompt  to  ill  the  tyrant  rose  : 
Impatience  through  his  kindling  aspect  glows ; 
Vnhallow'd,  to  the  latent  shrine  he  flies. 
And  grasps,  with  arms  impure,  the  virgin  prize : 
In  vain  the  zealous  ministry  withstands, 
Opprobrious,  he  insults  their  reverend  bands  ^ 
Then  bears  his  sacrlege  to  Macon*s  fane. 
Where  Heav*n  was  ever  deaf,  aud  prayer  profane  : 
The  sorcerer  with  dread  action  stalks  aroimd, 
And  shucks  with  blasphemy  the  trembling  ground. 

And  now  succeeding  mom,  array'd  in  white, 
Had  silver^  Soljrma  with  new-bom. light ; 
His  charge  in  vain  the  anxious  keeper  sought, 
As  quickly  vanished  as  profanely  brought: 
All  pale,  the  tidings  to  his  prince  he  bears, 
Who  scarce  the  messenger  in  madness  spares, 
But  o'er  the  Christians  all  his  rage  renews. 
For  malice  ne'er  wants  colour  to  accuse. 
Yet,  whether  mortal  arm  may  boast  the  deed. 
Or  Heav'n*s  high  hand  the  captive  image  freed, 
Remote  the  goddess  firom  pollution  bore. 
And  left  the  tyrant  blindly  to  explore — 
The  times  declare  not ;  but  in  silence  choose 
To  leave  the  deep  decision  to  the  Muse, 
Who  would  all  praise  in  piet^  assign 
As  due  to  pow'r  superior  and  divine. 

Strict  was  the  search  the  chafing  monarch  made. 
And  wide  his  ministers  of  wrath  invade ; 
His  threats  and  vows,  or  menace,  or  invite. 
Whom  rack  could  terrify,  or  gold  requite : 
The  wizard  too  his  impious  art  applies. 
And  to  his  aid  emerging  demons  rise : 
Nor  art,  nor  yet  demoniac  aid  avails, 
Nor  deepest  Hell  imparts  what  Heav'n  conceals. 
But  when,  no  more  with  baffled  charms  amus*d, 
The  king  in  wrath  conceiv'd  his  pow'r  abus'd. 
His  limbs  all  trembled,  and  his  eyes  shot  flame. 
And  Vengeful  fiiry  shook  his  labouring  frame : 
Bous*d  in  the  wrath  of  unforgiving  age. 
Against  the  faithful  bura'd  his  endless  rage ; 
**  Perish !"  he  cried,  **  destruction  seize  on  all! 
So,  with  the  race,  the  curs'd  offender  fall. 
Yes,  ere  the  guilty  'scape  the  wrath  decreed. 
Perish  the  just,  and  let  the  guiltless  bleed  ! 
What  said  I,  guiltless  ? — O  ill-suited  name  I 
Alike  all  Christians  all  our  vengeance  claim ; 
Foes  to  our  prophet,  traitors  to  our  state. 
They  justly  suffer  by  the  laws  they  hate. 
Up,  up,  my  subjects,  with  the  sword  and  fire ; 
Quick  be  their  doom,  and  let  their  name  expire!'* 
&i  spoke  the  tyrant ;  Fame  receiv'd  the  sound. 
And,  cloth'd  in  terrour,  pours  the  news  around : 
The  blood  from  ev'ry  Christian  cheek  she  drains. 
Strikes  te  their  hearts,  and  shudders  in  their  veins : 
No  force  of  prayer,  no  bold  defence  they  try. 
Fear  froze  their  limbs,  nor  left  the  pow'r  to  fly ; 
While  o'er  t4\eir  souls  impending  horroun  wait. 
And  h^lf  anticipate  the  stroke  of  fate: 
But  succdiir,  least  foreseen,  deceiv'd  the  grave ; 
For  Heav'n  is  prompt,  as  potent  still  to  save. 

Then  dwelt  in'^lyma  a  blooming  maid. 
With  inward  trath  as  oiitward  charms  array'd. 
Heroic  sentiment  her  bosom  warm'd. 
And  her  bright  limbs  the  rofant  Graces  fbrm'd ; 
Yet  with  unconscious,  or  regardless  eyes. 
She  saw  no  charm,  or,  seen,  refus'd  to  prize ; 
Within  herself  her  treasur'd  sweetness  clos'di 
And  private  in  domestic  peace  reposed. 


But  merit  vainly  from  esteem  retires ; 
The  world  pursues,  discloses,  and  admires: 
In  vain  from  love  the  bashful  charmer  flies, 
A  bashful  youth  perceives,  pursues,  and  di^ ; 
To  him,  intruding  love  the  maid  revealed. 
And  kill'd  with  graces  from  herself  conceai'd. 
Love  throngh  the  shade  of  deepest  covert  spies, 
A  blindfold  Argus  with  a  thousand  eyes ; 
A  various  influence  hfs  pow*rs  imparl 
And  warm  the  chaste,  and  cool  the  wanton  heart, 
fiophronia  she,  whose  charms  his  love  inspired  ; 
Olindo  he,  whose  love  those  charms  admir'd; 
In  ev'ry  grace,  to  ev'ry  virtue  train'd, 
One  faith  instructed,  and  one  town  contained. 
Yet  be,  nor  hopes,  nor  ventures  to  complain, 
Hush'd  as  th'  eternal  calm  beneath  the  main ; 
With  awful  glance  at  distance  eyes  the  faiir. 
Breathes  but  to  sigh,  and  loyes  but  to  despair  ; 
A  prey  to  silent  anguish,  mourns  alone. 
Unseen,  unmarkM,  unpitied,  and  unknown. 
The  dire  decree  arrests  Sophroniii's  ear. 
Nor  taught  the  Christian  for  herself  to  fsar  j 
To  nobler  views  her  ample  soul  makes  rooin. 
With  her  own  death  to  ward  the  public  doom  i 
The  generous  maid  would  greatly  bleed  for  all. 
And  one  a  sacrifice  for  thousands  fall. 
Strong  zeal  inspir'd,  and  native  courage  taught. 
But  female  decency  reproves  the  thought ; 
Nor  so  prevail'd,  for  resolutely  sham'd. 
The  bolder  blush  through  bashfulness  inflam'd. 
On  through  the  gazing  crowd  she  passed  alone. 
And  like  a  star  new  risen  the  virgin  shone ; 
A  veil  thrown  o*er  her  charms  with  thin  disguise. 
But  half  eclipsM  the  danger  of  her  eyes ; 
Adora'd,  with  easy  negligence  she  moves. 
And  ev'ry  eye  engages,  and  reproves ; 
For  mildness,  bright'ning  through  majestic  grace. 
Spoke  in  her  mien,  and  lighten'd  in  her  face. 

Thus  gaz'd  by  all,  on  pass'd  the  lovely  dame, 
And  fearless  to  the  royal  presence  came ; 
Dir^  was  the  form  the  tyrant's  visage  wore. 
Which  she  in  innocence,  regardless,  bore. 
**  O  turn,"  she  cried,  *'  the  terrours  of  thy  ire. 
Nor  thou,  O  king,  against  thyself  conspire ; 
Taint  not  the  guardian  glories  of  thy  reign. 
With  bleeding  innocents  and  subjects  slain : 
'Tis  mine  to  give  the  traitor  to  thy  view, 
To  poiut  thy  wrath,  and  point  the  vengeance  due." 

That  decent  eonfidence,  and  awfiil  grace, 
Mix'd  with  the  glories  of  that  loveliest  face, 
Surpris'd  the  monarch ;  half  abash'd  be  stands. 
And  feels,  that  beauty,  more  than  kings,  commaiKis : 
Low  sunk  before  the  fair  all  forms  of  pride. 
And  bend  f6r  mercy  to  the  suppliant  side. 
For  mutual  grace  unbind  the  sov'reign  brow. 
Wishful  to  find,  and  willing  to  allow ; 
But  the  fond  hope  no  answering  smiles  impart. 
And  wayward  beauty  damps  the  kindling  heart. 
Not  love,  but  sullen  pleasure,  seiz'd  his  sense, 
A  short  amazement,  and  a  still  suspense: 
i  "  At  your  request,"  the  monarch  mild  replies, 
"  Fate  is  no  more,  and  scarce  the  guilty  dies.'* 
Then  she — "  Behold  the  criminal  attends ! 
This  hand  performed,  what  still  my  heart  commends  i 
From  strange  pollution  bore  our  sacredf  dame. 
And  I  alone  your  dreaded  vengeance  claim." 
Thus,  arm'd  for  pain,  nnterrified  by  death. 
Thus  the  sweet  innocence  resigns  her  breath  ; 
Her  life  a  ransom  for  her  country  yields. 
And  a  whole  state  with  wide  protectkm  shields. 
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SurjlrisM  he  pausM,  yet  seemmj^  to  require 
A  form  less  foir,  and  apter  to  his  ire  : 
*'  Say,  who  oonspir'd,  who  prompted  to  the  deed  ? 
Nor  give  a  breast  so  soft  as  thine  to  bleed." 
"  All  rivals,*'  she  retumM,  "  my  works  disclaim. 
Nor  brook  a  partner  in  the  deeds  of  &me : 
My  courage  prompted  what  my  thoughts  conspired ; 
Alone  I  cuunselPd,  and  akme  acquired.** 
"  On  thee  alone,"  the  tyrant  then  replied, 
"  Be  the  full  weight  of  my  resentment  tried  !'* 
**  T  is  just,  t  is  just,*'  she  cried,  **  nor  I  repine; 
Mine  be  the  penalty,  the  glory  mine  \** 

New  choler  now  his  gathering  visage  swells. 
And  all  the  tyrant  in  his  heart  rebels : 
"  How,  wbere,  hast  thou  presum'd  thy  theft  to  hide  ? 
Say,  quick,  nor  further  urge  thy  fate  !**  he  cried. 
"  Not  rescued,"  bold  she  said,  *'to  be  betray'd. 
Is  the  bless*d  shape  of  that  celestial  maid. 
Vain  yoQ  require  what,  now  consumed  with  flame, 
Nor  infidels  can  touch,  nor  kings  reclaim. 
What  would  you  more  ?  your  former  captive  freed. 
You  hold  the  criminal  who  boasts  the  deed. 
But  why  the  criminal  to  me  transferr'd  ? 
Must  subjects  bleed,  when  kings  alone  have  err*d  ? 
What  you  unjustly  seiz'd,  I  justly  gained ; 
And,  guiltless,  purified  what  you  profan'd." 

She  spoke ;  and,  from  within,  the  labouring  storm 
Rose  in  his  voice,  and  spread  o'er  all  his  Jorm  : 
The  dire  distemper  of  the  tyrant's  soul, 
No  mercy  mitigates,  no  bounds  control ; 
In  vain  crifficious  love  his  favourite  arm3. 
And  lends  an  unavailing  shield  of  charms. 

By  doom  severe,  he  judg*d  the  fearless  dame 
With  beauty's  gifts  to  feed  devouring  flame : 
Officious  villains  on  bis  wrath  attend ; 
Her  veil  and  floating  robe  they  rudely  rend ; 
Strict  round  her  arms  the  livid  cordage  wind. 
And  to  the  stake  the  lamb-like  victim  bind ; 
While  meek  and  silent,  she  attends  her  fate. 
In  pgin  unalter'd,  and  in  death  sedate, 
Save  that  the  rose  its  wonted  mansion  fled, 
And  like  the  lily  droop'd  her  beauteous  head. 

The  busy  rumour  spread  with  murmuring  sound; 
The  vulgar  ran,  and  closuring  pourM  around. 
Olindo  too  in  trembling  haste  drew  near. 
With  love  prophetic,  and  all  pale  with  fear. 
But  when,  by  soul  distracting  woe  oppress'd. 
The  dreaded  truth  his  hapless  eyes  confess'd, 
His  love  oondemn'd,  in  cruel  fetters  bound. 
And  the  dire  ministers  of  death  around ; 
The  youth  all  frantic  through  the  tumult  broke. 
And  thus  the  king  iu  rage  aad  haste  bespoke : 
"  Not  so,  not  so,  my  lord,  this  vaunting  dame 
Shall  arrogate,  what  only  I  can  claim : 
She  did  not,  would  not,  could  not  singly  dare 
A  work  so  weighty,  and  a  deed  so  rare  $ 
.The  guard  with  unexperienced  craft  deceive. 
And  from  her  seat  the  massy  substance  heave: 
This  arm  achiev'd  what  she  assumes  in  vain." 
(Ah,  thus  he  lovM,  though  hopeless  to  obtain !) 
He  added, — "  Pavour'd  by  the  friendly  night. 
Where  your  proud  fane  admits  the  eastern  light, 
I  scal'd  the  steep,  and  gain'd  the  dang'rous  pass, 
And  through  the  postern  bore  the  sacred  mass : 
Nor  shall  she  thus  usurp  a  foreign  spoil. 
With  hazard  enterpris'd,  and  eam'd  with  toil ; 
Mine  are  these  welcome  tortures,  chains,  and  flame, 
The  trophied  monument,  and  deathless  name." 

Her  eyes  from  earth  the  grateful  charmer  rais*d. 
And  gently  ohidii^,  on  her  lover  gaz'd : 
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**  Say  whence  the  frenzy  that  infects  thy  mind. 
And  why,  ah  why,  to  me  severely  kind } 
Sufllcient  to  my  ftite,  bowe'er  I  seem. 
Thy  life  would  but  more  cruelly  redeem : 
I  want  not  such  society  in  pain ; 
Whate'er  he  dares  inflict,  I  dare  sustain." 

The  maid,  in  vain,  the  enamour'd  youth  addrets'd. 
Nor  shook  the  steady  purpose  of  his  breast: 
His  fate,  in  vain,  the  stedfast  youth  demands ; 
The  maid,  as  stedfast.  and  as  kmd,  withstands. 

0  wond'rous  pair ! — Unpleasing,  pleasing  sight ! 

I  Where  love  and  virtue  amicably  fight ; 
Where  death  alone  is  to  the  victor  dear. 
And  safety's  all  the  vanquish'd  wretch  can  fear. 

But  now  his  wrath  the  king  no  longer  rein'd, 
Who  vengeful  judg'd  his  regal  pow'r  disdain'd ; 
"  Cease,  cease !"  with  cruel  irony  he  cries ; 
"  You  both  have  won,  and  shall  obtain  the  price.** 
Quick,  at  his  beck,  the  guards^  who  waited  round, 
With  chains,  the brave,theb1ooming stripling  bound; 
Then  back  to  back  the  lovely  pair  they  tied. 
And  whom  they  join  m  death,  in  death  divide. 

And  now,  applied  to  the  surrounding  pyre. 
Contagious  breath  provokes  the  lingering  fire. 
A  mournful  pause  the  plaintive  lover  bnAe, 
And  to  his  lov'd,  his  patient  partner,  spoke : 
"  Are  then  my  vows,  my  tedious  sufierings  crown'd, 
With  thee  ip  such  eternal  spousals  bound  ?       * 
Far  other  ties  my  flatt'ring  fancy  fram'd. 
Far  other  fire  my  faithful  breast  inflam'd ! 
Nor  these  the  ties  that  bind  connubial  hearts; 
Nor  these  the  fires  the  bridal  lamp  imparts ! 

"  Sad  is  the  scene  our  nuptial  pomp  displays. 
And  long  I  eam*d  what  fate  severely  pays, 
While  life  still  sonder'd  whom  the  grave  unites. 
And  death  my  fond  unfailing  faith  requites. 
But  yet,  with  thee,  even  agony  finds  ease; 
Death-  knows  to  charm,  and  pain  can  learn  to  please : 
Thy  fate  alone  can  teach  me  to  repine, 
And  all  the  pangs  you  feel  are  doubly  mine. 
Ah  !  could  I  but  obtain,  that,  breast  to  breast. 
Of  thee  in  this  my  laiest  hour  posseas'd, 

1  might  but  catch  thee  with  my  closing  eye. 
And  my  last  breath  within  thy  bosom  sigh— - 
That  were  a  bliss,  beyond  what  life  could  give; 
It  were  indeed  too  much  to  feel  and  livel" 

Thus  he,  with  various  agitation  mov'd  ; 
And  thus  the  maid  with  gentle  speech  repvov'd. 

"  Not  these  the  griefs,  the  cares,  you  should  at- 
tend; 
Far  other  gnek,  fair  other  cares,  impend— 
The  dreadful  summons  of  offended  pow'r. 
The  doubtfiil  sentence,  and  the  mortal  hour  1 
The  lapse  of  frailty,  and  the  kindling  flame. 
Alike  thy  penitence  and  transport  claim; 
I'he  martyr,  with  peculiar  splendours  bright^ 
Selected  sits  above  the  sons  of  light ! 
View  yon  fair  azure  with  desiring  eye. 
Nor  fear  to  tread  the  glories  of  the  sky : 
But  O — beyond,  beyond — what  scenes  invite  f 
O'er  Heav'n,  another  Heav*n,  still  openiur  to  our 

sight  1» 
•   Soft  sorrows  seized  the  pale  deploring  crowd: 
The  pagans  wept  their  pitying  griefs  aloud  ; 
But  not  the  Christians  the  still  tempest  show,. 
They  drink  their  tears,  and  choke  the  swdling 
The  king,  who  felt  unwonted  pity  rise. 
Melt  in  his  soul,  and  moisten  in  his  eyci, 
Retir  d,  the  soft  emotion  to  control. 
And  fix  the  flinty  temper  of.  his  SQui. 
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But  you,  bright  maid,  transcendent  greatness  prov'd, 
By  weeping  floods  and  circling  flames  unmov*d ; 
Inspired  an  anguish  you  refusM  to  own. 
In  grief  superior,  and  in  crowds  aloae ! 

Thus  hope  was  far  from  ev'ry  weeping  eye. 
And  death  amid  involving  flres  drew  nigh  ; 
When,  mounted  like  some  favourite  son  of  fame, 
A  stranger  to  the  mourning  concourse  came : 
In  foreign  semblance,  and  unwonted  mode, 
Proud  through  the  parting  throng  the  hero  rode; 
Clorinda's  corselet  grac'd  the  warrior's  breast, 
And  the  fam*d  tigress  raven'd  on  her  crest ; 
The  admiring  crowds  her  awful  signal  owp, 
To  routed  hosts  and  trembling  nations  known. 

With  nobler  gifts  of  native  worth  adom'd, 
The  heroic  maid  her  sex's  softness  scorned ; 
Scom'd  each  important  toil  of  female  hearts, 
The  tricking  ornament,  and  needled  arts, 
The  silken  indolence,  the  soft  fatigue. 
The  chamber'd  spleen,  and  closeted  intrigue : 
Nor  envious  breath  her  virgin  hoilour  stain 'd. 
Through  wander'd  climes  and  fbughten  fields  re- 
tained; 
While  o*er  the  beauties  of  her  loveliest  face. 
Delight  sat  fierce,  and  smiPd  with  dreaded  grace. 

With  early  thirst  of  each  adventurous  deed. 
She  steer'd  the  manage  of  the  bounding  steed ; 
With  infont  arm  would  lanch  the  whistling  spear. 
Whirl  the  rough  disk,  and  wield  the  sword  in  air; 
And  fbilM  each  rival  with  contending  grace, 
Strun'd  in  the  graap,  or  distanced  in  the  race. 
Now  from  the  bills  the  shaggy  spoils  she  tore. 
The  brinded  lion,  and  the  tusky  boar ; 
And  last  whole  iiosts  beneath  her  prowess  yield. 
She  riots  like  a  tigress  o'er  the  field. 
From  Persia  late  the  fair  destroyer  came, 
And  bore  deep  hatred  to  the  Christian  name ; 
Oft  had  she  bath'd  the  mountains  with  their  blood, 
And  with  their  bodies  cbdk'd  the  purpling  flood : 
At  Salem  just  arriv'd,  her  wandVing  view,  . 
Aspiring  flames  and  murmuring  tumults  drew. 
When  curious  to  inquire  she  tum'd  with  speed, 
And  o'er  the  pavement  ui^M  her  flying  steed. 
The  crowd  gave  way ;  the  Amazonian  fgur 
With  strict  regard  beheld  the  captive  pair— 
The  virgin  silent,  while  the  youth  repin'd; 
The  stronger  plaintive,  and  the  weak  resigned  ; 
But  plaintive  he,  as  in  her  suflferings  pain'd ; 
No  pangs  but  for  the  dearer  maid  sustained ; 
She  silent,  as  her  speech  were  in  her  eyes, 
To  hold  superior  converse  with  the  skies. 
As  though  her  soul  had  took  a  previous  flight, 
The  mortal  sufferings  passM,  and  Heav'n  in  sight. 

Clorinda's  breast  divine  compassion  fill'd, 
Her  silver  lids  the  pitying  drops  distilPd ; 
But  chief  she  mourn'd,  atid  chief  admlr'd  the 

maid. 
Placid  in  pain,  nor  even  in  death  dismay'd ; 
Then  fervent  thus  a  neighbouring  sage  address'd : 
'*  Ah !  whence  this  lovely  pair,  and  why  distressed  ? 
Such  death,  where  such  apparent  virtues  shine. 
What  crime  can  merit,  or  what  heart  design  V 

She  spoke;  the  man  of  courtesy  explain*d 
Whatever  of  note  the  mournful  tale  containM : 
Her  soul,  with  kindred  dignity  inspir'd, 
Their  gtiilt  acquitted,  and  their  worth  admired; 
And  soon  her  enterprising  thoughts  presume 
By  suit  or  battle,  to  reverse  ifieir  doom : 
Quick  from  the  stake  th'  approaching  fire  she  drew, 
And  thus  spoke  terrour  to  the  lisfning  crew : 
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"  Let  none,  with  cruel  or  adventunraa  ban^. 
Officious  dare  to  act  what  I  withstand. 
Till  from  the  court  returning  orders  bring 
Freedom  or  fate,  determin'd  by  your  king : 
Nor  fear  in  this  to  rouse  the  monarch's  rage; 
My  will%  yonr  warrant,  and  my  word  your  gage.' 
So  saying,  to  their  souls  she  look'd  dismay. 
As  only  bom  for  others  to  obey; 
Then  swift  to  court  the  lovely  suitor  ran. 
But  obvious  met  the  king,  and  brief  began. 

"  Ere  this,  O  king,  Clorinda's  distant  fame 
Has  haply  taught  your  ear  a  stranger^s  name, 
Who  comes,  youMl  say  presumptuous,  thus  alooe. 
To  guard  our  faith,  and  vindicate  your  throne. 
Whate'er  of  war  the  various  terms  comprise. 
Within  my  sphere  of  c(^ious  battle  lies ; 
Nor  aught  above  me,  nor  beneath  I  know. 
From  the  proud  bulwark  to  repel  the  foe. 
To  form  the  phalanx,  or  to  lead  the  field. 
Or  hand  to  hand  the  deadly  weapon  wield."' 
She  ceas'd ;   and  thus  the  king—*'  O  glorioos 
maid! 
Arm  of  the  host  you  condescend  to  aid. 
From  pole  to  pole  thy  honoured  name  is  knowUt 
Thy  fame  unbounded  by  the  distant  Lone : 
Not  all  this  warlike  confidence  of  tow'rs, 
The  force  of  native  and  auxiliar  pow'rs, 
Such  trust  defensive  of  our  throne  provide, 
As  that  right  hand,  that  weapon  at  thy  side. 
Come,  Godfrey,  come,  with  laurels  on  thy  brow. 
Thy  march  too  swift,  so  late,  is  tedious  now ; 
Nor  less  than  his  Ctorinda's  glories  claim,         ' 
Thy  word  as  absolute,  as  great  thy  fame ! 
Thine  be  the  sphere  of  arbitrary  sway. 
The  secret  council,  and  the  bold  array ; 
Beneath  thy  scepter'd  hand  my  pow'rs  I  yield. 
First  in  the  throne,  as  foremost  in  the  field ! 

He  qpoke ;  with  easy  grace  the  virgin  bowVl^ 
And  suppliant  thus  her  gen'rous  plea  avow'd  : 
"  Though  Aladine  may  deem  the  matter  neWy 
Where  gifts  precede,  and  services  ensue. 
So  highly  your  munificence  I  hold. 
Your  bounty  bids  the  diffident  be  bold.  > 
Then  for  the  aid  I  bring,,  the  life  would  spend. 
For  all  I  shall  perform,  or  may  intend. 
To  my  request  those  wretched  captives  give, 
And  grant  the  lovely  criminals  may  live. 
Their  sentence  merely  on  suspicion  built. 
Much  might  be  urg'd  abating  of  their  guilt ; 
But  ev'ry  plea  of  inuocence  I  wave. 
And  sole,  in  lieu  of  future  service,  crave. 
Yet,  mighty  king,  permit  me  to  disclaim 
The  guilt  imputed  to  the  Christian  name ; 
Nor  should  I  ftx)m  received  opinion  lead. 
Were  reason  not  resistless  to  persuade ; 
For  ill  the  wizard's  pedant  arts  retain 
That  sanctitude  which  Macau's  laws  ordain. 
Whose  tenets,  all  replete  with  lore  divine. 
Prohibit  idols  from  his  hallow'd  shrine. 
To  him  miraculous  ascribe  the  deed. 
His  fane  from  guilt,  firom  profitnation  freed ; 
Nor  thou  repine,  when  f^ardian  pow'rs  reject 
What  rites  might  innovate,  or  arts  infect. 
Let  Ismen  exercise,  remote  from  arms. 
His  maze  of  tricks,  and  unavailing  charms; 
But  the  keen  use  of  more  decisive  pow'rs. 
The  magic  of  the  circling  blade  be  ouk  !" 

She  said ;  and  though  the  monarch's  stubborn 
breast 
Was  proof  to  aught  soft  pity  could  suggest. 
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Yet  bigh  obseirance  of  the  gallant  maid, 
Her  honoar'd  presence,  and  her  promis'd  aid, 
Prevail*d:  **  All  pleading,*'  he  return'd,  '*  U  vain; 
Clorinda  n«^cr  can  ask,  but  to  <^tah) : 
Nor  I  their  innocence  or  guilt  debate; 
£e  you  alike  sole  mistress  of  their  fate!" 

Thus  W'ere  they  freed.    Oliiido,  happiest  yoath ! 
Great  is  the  recompense  that  waits  thy  truth ; 
P«re  was  thy  constant  flame,  severe  the  test, 
And  Heaven  with  equal  retribution  bless'd. 
Now  beyond  hope  exalting,  from  despair 
He  pass*d  associate  with  the  yielding  fair : 
To  death  he  lov'd  her ;  and  the  grateful  maid. 
With  a  long  life  of  mutual  love  repaid. 

Bat,  ever  to  a  tyrant's  soul  ingrate, 
He  held  such  vtrttie  dang*rous  in  the  state ; 
And  distant  far  the  bridal  exiles  seat, 
Rich  in  their  love,  and  each  in  each  content. 
With  these  he  banishes  the  brave  and  young, 
And  ev^ry  Chnstian  arm  with  vigour  strung; 
In  hostage  then  the  softer  sex  retains. 
The  tender  infant  binds  in  needless  chains. 
Whose  helpless  cries  the  wonted  names  require, 
Th'  endearing  husband,  and  protecting  sire. 

Some  through  the  devious  wild,  or  mountain 
shade. 
Where  chance  or  sadness  tempted,  pensive  stray  *d ; 
While  8oa\e,  with  glory  and  resentment  flr*d. 
To  heights  of  more  determined  worth  aspir'd. 
Bold  to  Emmaus  bend  their  warlike  course, 
And  with  new  arms  augment  the  Christian  force ; 
For  to  Emmaus  now  apprbach'd  their  pow'rs, 
Emmaus,  west  from  Salem's  regal  tow'rs. 
Who  treads  the  fresh  of  April's  early  dew, 
(A  thousand  scenes  of  rural  scope  in  view) 
At  leisure  may  the  mediate  space  beguile. 
By  the  third  hour,  the  third  of  Hebrew  style. 
While  distant  yet,  the  town  and  neighb'ring  coast. 
With  the  first  ken,  salute  the  Christian  host, 
"  Emmaus  !"  loud,  triumphing  legions  cry, 
And  catch  the  place  with  long  desiring  eye. 

And  now,  down  Heav'n,  the  swift  careering  Sun 
His  ev'ning  course  of  steep  direction  run ; 
At  Godfi%y's  word  the  travelled  armies  stand, 
And  canvass  cities  rise  to  his  command. 
Whose  tented  canopy,  and  flaxen  shed, 
G*et  many  a  field  with  ready  stmctnre  spread. 

Not  yet  Heav'n's  lamp  forsook    th*  ethereal 
plain, 
But  hover'd  verging  on  tbe  western  main, 
When  lo !  two  peers,  attractive  of  the  eye. 
In  mode  of  foreign  ornament  drew  nigh: 
Peace  in  their  hands  and  open  brow  they  bear. 
Complacence  in  their  gentle  mien  and  air; 
While  gorgeous  equipage  attendant  waiit 
Their  embassy  from  Egypt's  scepter*d  state. 

The  first  Aleies,  vers'd  in  ev'ry  vice; 
Base  was  his  birth,  conspicuous  was  his  rise ; 
O'er  Nile  his  proud  vicegerfence  widely  spread. 
And  stor'd  with  wiles  was  his  sagacious  bead; 
Soft  on  his  .ips  persuasive  fiction  hung. 
Guile  fiird  his  heart,  and  eloquence  his  tongue; 
His  manners  easy,  though  his  genus  ahiewd^ 
Fair  to  engage,  and  subtle  to  delude; 
Smooth  to  persuade  with  (klse  illusive  phrase. 
To  vindicate  with  blame,  or  kill  with  praise. 

With  him  Argantes,  huge  Circassian,  came, 
A  stranger  late,  but  quickly  known  to  fame; 
Through  Egypt,  prime  in  arms,  the  warrior  shone. 
And  BOW  a  satrap  grac*d  the  Memphian  throne. 


Furious  the  bent  of  his  nnconqner*d  soal. 
Nor  knew  bis  heart  or  pity  or  control ; 
Slave  to  his  will,  his  will  by  passion  sway'd. 
Proud,  restless,  fierce,  untir*d,  and  nndismay*d. 
Nor  Earth  he  thought  his  match  in  arms  eould 

yield, 
As  yet  unrivai'd  through  the  sanguine  field ! 
His  impious  arm  the  only  God  ador'd, 
His  reason  perch'd  upon  his  conquering  sword. 

Admittance  to  the  gen'rars  ear  they  sue^ 
And  introduc'd  the  royal  Godfrey  view. 
Low  on  a  couch,  in  unafiected  state. 
Amid  surrounding  chiefs  the  hero  sat: 
Plain  was  his  vestment,  negligence  with  grace. 
And  awe  with  meekness  liv'd  within  his  face; 
As  Godfrey  only  could  his  state  adorn, 
Too  great  to  value,  though  too  meek  to  scorn. 

Argantes  ent'rini^,  scarce  his  head  inclin*d ; 
Haughty  his  mien,  expressive  of  his  mmd : 
As  from  due  rite  he  purposely  abstained. 
For  conscious  merits  in  himself  retained. 

Nut  so  Aletes ;  struck  with  decent  awe, 
Ent*rlng  he  seem*d  half-wishing  to  withdraw; 
As  one  surprised,  hIs  forward  step  repress^. 
And  bore  his  hand  respectful  to  his  breast ; 
Then  easy,  bow*d  with  deference  profound. 
And  fix'd  his  eyes  half-dosing  on  the  ground. 
Spontaneous  through  his  lips,  a  wonted  road, 
Tbe  stream  of  voluntary  diction  flow'd. 
Gentle  as  dews  or  summer's  ev'ning  rain 
To  slake  the  fevers  of  the  sultry  plain ; 
While  thus  the  Syriac  melted  from  his  tongue. 
And  list'ning  princes  on  the  cadence  hung. 

"  O,  mightiest  thou !  sole  worthy  of  the  sway. 
Where  circling  heroes,  chiefs  like  these  obey. 
Who  bear  fresh  wreaths  on  each  victorious  bead, 
Fir'd  by  thy  deeds,  and  by  thy  conduct  led. 
Beyond  the  Herculean  pillar  flies  thy  fame. 
And  Egypt  e'en  to  Nubia  tells  thy  name. 
But  chief   our  monarch    marks    thy    wondrous 

ways, 
lists  to  thy  name,  and  dwells  upon  thy  praise : 
No  envy  his  superior  bosom  fires. 
He  hears  with  pleasure,  with  esteem  admires ; 
To  worth  like  thine  perceives  his  heart  ally'd, 
And  is  by  love,  if  not  religion  ty'd. 
Yet  well  apprized  of  what  your  arms  intend, 
Oppos'd  where  he  in  honour  must  defend. 
From  us  his  amicable  purpose  know, 
A  faithful  friend,  but  a  relut^nt  foe. 

"  With  thee  in  arms,  in  council,  and  in  mind. 
In  equal  amity  and  hate  combin'd. 
He  vows,  whatever  encount'ring  dangers  wait^ 
To  fix -the  fortunes  of  thy  wav'riog  state; 
Be  Sion  only  sacred  to  repose, 
He  joins  with  Godfrey,  should  tbe  world  oppose. 

*'  Transcendent  chief!  whose  memorable  pagji 
Shall  send  a  tale  to  ev'ry  future  age. 
Short  is  the  span  that  gives  thy  deeds  a  date. 
But  long  the  time  that  wond'ring  shall  relate ! 
Thy  rapid  progress  knows  nor  rest,  nor  bound—- 
What  cities  fbrcM,  or  levell'd  with  the  ground ! 
What  battles  fbogbt !  what  victories  obtein'd ! 
What  provinces  subdu'd  !  what  empires  gain'd  l^ 
Amazement  flies,  or  trembles  at  thy  name ; 
Nor  is  there  left  a  further  work  for  fame ; 
New  added  power  can  add  no  new  applause; 
And  glory,  spread  to  either  pole,  must  pauses 

"  Soar'd  to  the  zenith  of  a  cloudless  day» 
Thy  fortune  culminates  her  warmest  r*y  | 
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Her  next  advance  the  westefki'  steep  invites, 
Prone  she  descends,  and  suddenly  benights. 
Ah  think,  great  chief! — ^the  dangerous  venture  shun. 
Where  all  thy  deeds  may  be  at  once  undone: 
Doubtful  thy  hope,  and  thy  advantage  sma^l ; 
But  great  the  loss,  and  wondrous  deep  the  fall. 

*'  Yet,  Godfrey  may  reject  our  fond  address; 
He  views  the  future  in  the  past  success : 
His  sword  with  blood  of  routed  armies  stain'd, 
Beneath  his  band  reluctant  nations  rein'd. 
With  all  the  bo'd  the  boundless  wish  can  cravit, 
That  bribes  the  fortunate,  or  fires  the  brave — 
These,  these  may  win  him  to  the  waste  of  war. 
And  passions  prompt  what  i-eason  would  abhor. 
Delusive  orators  !  they  still  persuade, 
UnsheaUi'd  to  brandish  that  redoubted  blade  ; 
Still  to  pursue  where  fortune  would  betray. 
Where  glory  smooths  the  faithless  arduous  way. 
Till  Macon  be  no  more ;  and  waste,  forlorn, 
Sad  Asia  like  some  widow'd  matron  mourn : 
Fair  hopes,  high  projects,  and  allurements  sweet, 
But  covert  ruin,  and  assur'd  deceit. 

"  If  zeal  exhibits  no  intemperate  dream, 
Nor  clouds  of  wrath  eclipse  thy  veas  ning  beam ', 
How  just,  how  diiTrent  would  the  scene  arise. 
Nor  hope,  but  apprehension  meet  thine  eyes  1 
Will  Fortune,  false  as  the  alternate  sea. 
For  thee  perpetual  flow,  alone  for  thee  ? 
High  the  ascent  her  hourly  favourites  koow^ 
But  steep  the  precipice  that  sinks  below ; 
One  step  alone  'twixt  triumph  and  defeat, 
The  gulfy  ruin  and  the  tow'ry  height 
Say,  chief !  should  Nile  with  all  his  dread  allies, 
Potent  of  wealth  and  aroL^t,  in  vengeance  rise ; 
The  Turk,  the  Persian,  and  Caasano^s  heir. 
Frown  in,  the  van,  and  deepen  in  the  rear  ; 
Wliat  mortal  powV  could  such  a  storm  assuage. 
Or  check  the  thunder  lanch'd  in  all  its  rage  ? 

"  Perhaps,  to  western  aid  thy  prospei^ts  bend  ; 
Aid  from  the  Greek, — that  try'd,  that  trusty  friend ! 
Yes,  yes,  his  faith  attesting  nations  own; 
'T  is  Panic  all,  and  to  a  proverb  known  I 
His'plighted  powers  we  then  may  learn  to  fear, 
When  you  grow  credulous,  or  he  sincere ; 
When  those  who  late  thy  peaceful  march  withstood, 
To  buy  thy  progress  will  expend  their  blood ; 
Who  late  retail'd  the  venal  air  for  hire, 
Fight  in  thy  cause,  and  at  thy  side  expire. 

"  Shrunk  to  the  limits  of  this  warlike  round. 
All  hope  is  to  thy  proper  squadrons  bound ; 
To  these,  who,  distant  from  their  native  soil. 
By  death  diminish,  and  decline  with  toil; 
And  is  it  hence,  thy  brave  presumption  grows, 
To  foil  the  fury  of  united  foes  ? 
Not  slight  the  fray  thy  former  conquests  boast, 
When  with  full  powers  you  quell'd  each  separate 

host; 
How  then  should  such  combining  hosts  dismay, 
Wh^n  Egypt  lengthens  out  their  dread  array? 

«  Yet,  should  I-  yi^ld  thee  more  than  man  for 
might. 
In  terrours  dress'd,  iuviiMrible  in  fight. 
In  heavenly  panoply  thy  warriors  ca8*d. 
With  heavenly  ardour  ev'ry  sinew  brac*d  ; 
Still  Godfrey,  still  thy  mightier  foe  remains. 
More  fierce  than  millions  on  encountering  plain&^ 
Go,  whirl  thy  sword,  go,  lanch  th' impetnons  spear. 
And  \ft  remorseless  famine  learn  to'fear ! 
Alas!  too  soon  thy  matchless  force  must  feel. 
That  hanger  's  sharper  than  the  wounding  steel. 


"  No  harvests  here  wate  hopeful  to  thy  ey«  j 
Consum'd  around,  the  blasted  pastures  lie  ; 
The  tiller  has  himself  undone  his  toil,- 
Nor  left  for  him  to  reap,  or  thee  to  spoil ; 
While  wasting  fires  have  robb'd  thy  fainting  steedy 
And  wide  devoured,  lest  fiercer  foes  should  feed: 
Deep  guarded  battlements  the  grain  immare. 
Prom  force  defend,  and  from  access  secure. 
But  then  your  fleet  shall  waft  the  large  supply. 
And  seas  shall  yield,  what  hostile  lands  deny; 
Yes,  you  shall  live  as  please  the  tide  and  wind. 
When  gales  are  constant,  and  when  storms  are  kin^ 

**  Yet  could  thy  pow'r  the  struggling  tempest 
rein, 
Direct  the  blast,  and  rule  th'  indignant  main; 
How  will  thy  feeble,  thy  unequal  fleet, 
Such  joint,  such  formidable  forces  meet. 
When  Ianeh*d  around  our  naval  powers  unite. 
And  from  the  boundless  ocean  snatch  the  sight? 

*'  Strange  is  the  turn  of  thy  capricious  state, 
Where  doable  conq\iest  must  prevent  defeat; 
As  strange  our  fav'ring  fate,  where  one  success 
Shall  with  a  sure,  a  double  conquest  bless : 
If  wfr,  by  land  or  sea^  thy  pow'rs  sustain, 
Vain  are  thy  powers,  by  land  and  ocean  vain^ 
And  if  by  sea  or  land  thy  forces  fail. 
By  land  and  sea  alike  our  arms  prevail. 
In  vain  by  land  the  firuitless  field  yon  boast. 
When  famine  triumphs  o'er  thy  conquVing  host  > 
In  vain  thy  fleet  shall  waft  the  plenty  o'er, 
Thy  conquVing  fleet,  when  armies  are  no  more. 

"  If  yet,  nor  love,  nor  interest  can  invite. 
And  only  wars  remorseless  wars  delight. 
How  has  thy  soul  her  former  praise  disclaimed. 
Through  et'ry  clime,  for  ev'ry  virtue  fam*d ! 
But  ah,  if  war  thy  milder  thoughts  deform. 
May  Heav'n  with  gentle  hand  appease  the  storm; 
Through  Asia  may  the  horrid  conflicts  cease. 
And  Godfrey  rule  the  conquered  realms  in  peace! 

**  And  yon!  whose  arms,  in  dubious  battle  try'd. 
The  virtues  of  your  matchless  chief  divide. 
Who  share,  alike,  his  council  and  his  care. 
Who  ev»ry  toil  and  ev'ry  peril  share  ; 
Let  heavYily  peace  the  swelling  passion  syay. 
Nor  smiling  fortune,  faithless  fair,  betray. 
The  mariner,  though  sails  and  cordage  torn. 
Through  sands,  and  rocks,  and  whirling  eddies  borne. 
At  length  within  (he  friendly  haven  cast. 
With  transport  sees  that  ev'ry  danger 's  pass'd : 
Escaped  like  him  the  trusty  port  retain. 
Nor  tempt  the  future  ten^pest  on  the  main." 

He  ended  smooth;   but,  throagh  the  warlike 
round. 
Of  deep  disgust  the  murm*ring  aecents  souad  j 
Impassion'd  gestures  all  their  soul  avow. 
And  indignation  bends  in  evYy  brow. 
Thrice  and  again,  his  quick  discerning  view 
The  chief  around  his  circling  heroes  threw  ; 
And  thus  sedate  the  mach.«xperiene'd  man. 
With  ^ntle  but  determin'd  voice^begao. 

*'  Aletesf  deep  thy  art,  and  smooth  thy  phrase; 
And  well  you  mix  the  menace  with  the  praise. 
If,  in  sincerity,  as  it  should  seem. 
Our  acts  are  honoured  with  your  king's  esteem. 
You  may  assure  the  monarch,  on  our  part. 
Of  all  dne  deference,  and  a  grateful  heart. 
But  where  your  words  with  threat'ning  ardour  warm, 
Collect  all  Asia  in  the  coming  storm, 
I  answer  in  my  plain  accustom'd  style. 
Not  grac'd  with,  eloquence,  yet  free  from  guile. 
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"  Know  then,  that  kll  oar  suff'ringpow'n sustain. 
Through  hostile  climes,  anA  the  tempestuous  main. 
Sole  centering  to  one  glorious  object  tends. 
And  only  leads  where  all  our  lid>our  ends — 
To  free  yon  sacred,  venerable  wall ! 
Let  eT*ry  threat,  let  ev'ry  ruin  fell, 
Kor  death  can  terrify,  nor  toil  distress, 
Since  Heav*n  with  future  recompense  will  bless. 

"  'T  is  not  the  transient  gust  of  mortal  joys. 
Gems,  crowns,  or  pageant  sceptres,  glitt'ring  toys ! 
Kor  feme  in  all  her  pomp  of  titles  dressed, 
Inspires  the  fen'our  of  a  Christian,  breast : 
Who  to  the  spheres  their  constant  course  assigned. 
Alone  directs  the  movements  of  our  mind; 
He  is  the  Pole  whose  fix'd  attraction  charms, 
The  Voice  that  dictates,  and  the  Cause  that  arms. 
His  Hand  alone  the  whirling  surge  restrains. 
And  o*er  his  tempest  throws  the  lordly  reins-. 
Alike  to  us  the  ,wintry  gusts  arise. 
Or  Syrius  fires  th'  equinoctial  skies; 
Warm*d  by  his  breath,  or  shaded  by  blowing. 
His  Presence  tempers  our  eternal  spring. 
Smoothed,  where  he  leads,  the  strong  ribb*d  bills 

subside, 
The  dangers  vanish,  and  the  floods  divide; 
Low  lie  proud  heads,  and  ev*ry  hostile  pow'r. 
And  from  its  basis  smokes  the  tumbling  tow*r. 

'*  Not  finom  the  cumbrous  shield,  or  brittle 
spear, 
Or  strength  of  mortal  arm,  we  hope>-or  fear ; 
Nor  list  if  Grecia  tfr  the  world  be  foes ; 
We  trust  a  POwV,  who  can  alone  oppose ; 
Nor  shall  the  world  againjt  our'  host  abide. 
Against  one  man,  if  Heav'n  be  on  his  side. 

*'  But  if,  before  yon  consecrated  wall. 
His  Will,  inscrutable,  ordains  our  fell. 
Our  bones  shall  mingle  with  that  hallow'd  clay. 
Where  once  the  Prince  of  Life,  Messiah  lay : 
So  will  we  fell,  triumphant,  though  overthrown ; 
So-  will  we  die ! — ^but,  trust  me,  not  alone — 
Sad  Asia  shall  the  mournful  vigil  keep. 
And  (friendless)  we  will  give  the  foe  to  weep^ 

"  Yet  think  not  we  in  savage  wars  delight. 
That  terms  of  honourable  peace  we  slight; 
Or,  vain  of  conquest,  equally  despise 
Such  formidable  foes,  such  strong  allies. 
But  why  your  monarch  prop  these  distant  walls. 
Where  neither  interest  claims,  nor  justice  calls? 
If  east  or  west,  his  conquering  ensigns  bend, 
Pleas'd  with  his  pow*r,  we  rise  not  to  defend,; 
Still  with  hi»  glory  nsay  his  sway  increase, 
Still  may  he  rule  bis  native  realms  in  peace. 
Nor  toil  to  find  unnecessary  foes. 
Bat  take  and  grant  reciprocal  repose !" 

He  ceas'd;  when,  passion  madd'ning  in  his  eye, 
Argantes  in  a  storm  oif  wrath  drew  nigh, 
Th'  impetuous  gust  disdaining  to  control; 
And  thus  loos'd  all  the  fury  of  his  soul. 
"  Yes,  chief,  henceforward  let  the  sword  decide; 
War  is  thy  wish,  nor  be  thy  wish  deny'd. 
Ill  hast  thou  answer'd  to  our  terms  of  peace ; 
But  cause  of  strife  to  mortals  ne'er  can  cease." 

So  saying,  quick  his  flowing  garb  he  seia'd, 
And  folding  with  terrific  action  rais'd : 
**  Here,  thou  contemner  of  events!'*  he  cries, 
*'  Here^  peace  and  war  within  my  vesture  lies. 
If  war  be  in  thy  bold  election^  say; 
Choose  as  you  list,  but  choose  without  delay." 

Such  utt'ring  arrogance,  and  scornful  air, 
Not  likely  such  a  princely  round  should  bear  : 


Incensed,  no  voice  attends  their  chiefs  reply ; 

"  War,  war!"  at  once,  "  War,  war!"  aloud  they 

cry. 
With  risng  wrath  the  fierce  Circassian  bum*d^ 
And  "  War,  eternal,  mortal  war!"  returned. 

His  robe  with  hasty  furious  hand  expos'd, 
The  gates  of  Janus  seem  at  once  disclos'd: 
Peace,  scared,  on  trembling  pinions  urg'd  her  flight; 
And  Hate  and  Discord,  issuing,  claim'd  the  light. 
All  dread  and  terrible,  Argantes  stands  i 
Dire  as  Tiphoius  ^th  his  hundred  hands. 
Or  Babel,  that  in  spite  of  Heav*n  arose ; 
So  towVs  the  chief,  and  menaces  his  foes. 
With  awful  grace  superior,  Godfrey  smil'd. 
And  thus  rejoin'd  more  menacmgly  mild. 

"  Our  answer  let  your  Merophian  monarch  hear^ 
Who  better  knows  to  threat  than  we  to  fear— 
If  here  he  means  we  should  attend  the  fight. 
Swift  be  his  march,  and  well  assur'd  his  might ; 
Or  soon  we  *ll  wait  him  on  Egyptian  soil; 
For  we  are,  haply,  more  inur'^d  to  toil." 

The  hero  spoke,  and  gracefnlly  humane 
Dismissed  the  chiefe  with  their  attending  train : 
Aletes  had  a  helm  of  richest  price, 
With  plumage  proud,  the  beamy  spoil  of  Nice : 
But  to  Argautes'  mightier  hand  he  gave 
A  massy  sword,  fit  present  for  the  brave; 
Though  gold  the  hilt,  and  gem'd  with  costliest  stone, 
Superior  to  the  mass  the  model  shone; 
Curious  to  y'ityi,  but  pond*rous  't  was  to  feel. 
And  like  a  meteor  gleam'd  the  length'nirtg  steel. 
The  bounty  quick  the  proud  Circassian  took, 
Ey*d  with  delight,  and  with  dread  action  shook : 
<*  Soon  Bulloign !  much  too  soon,"  he  cried,  "you'll 

find, 
Such  trust  was  ne*er  to  better  hands  asRign'd." 

They  parted  thus;  and,  to  his  peer  addressed, 
Argantes  spoke  the  boldness  of  his  breast : 
"  Go  thou  to  Egypt  with  the  morning  lights 
I  go  to  Sion,  and  I  go  this  night. 
My  pen  or  presence  to  no  eiid  conduce. 
Where  deeds  are  dead,  and  only  words  of  use: 
Talk  is  thy  province,  and  may  have  its  charms  ; 
Be  mine  the  war,  the  nobler  clash  of  arms !" 

Brief  spoke  the  Pagan,  nor  reply  attends. 
But  tum'd  with  haughty  step  to  Salem  bends; 
The  dictates  of  his  swift  impetuous  soul 
No  rites  of  embassy,  no  laws  control: 
Beneath  the  glimm'ring.of  the  starry  ray. 
Impatient,  he  directs  his  warlike  way ; 
While  warm  in  ev'ry  act,  and  ev'ry  thought. 
Contention  bled,  and  future  combats  fought. 

And  now  still  night,  diffused  to  either  pole. 
From  Heav*n  her  balmy  visitation  ^tole ; 
With  soft  constraint  the  drowsied  sense  oppressed. 
And  weight  the  weary  bustling  world  to  rest. 
Through  nature,  peace  and  short  oblivion  reign: 
The  tempest  slumbers  on  the  silent  main ;  - 
Hush'd  through  the  sylvan  shade,  and  dreary  den» 
Smooth  lake,  and  peopled  flood,  and  willow'd  fen. 
Each  foot,  and  fin,  and  feather,  finds  repose; 
With  gentler  pace  each  lazy  cur  root  flows; 
Exil'd  from  ev'ry  heart  oppression  fled. 
And  labour  sunk  upon  the  grateful  bed. 

But  not  the  shade  with  kindly  opiate  bless'd. 
That  luird  the  remnant  of  the  world  to  rest. 
Nor  toil  persuasive  of  profound  repose. 
Through  Godfrey's  camp  could  give  an  eye  to  close : 
Impatience  hangs  upon  the  lingering  night, 
Coonts  the  long  hour,  and  claims  the  promis'd  light ; 
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Still  throa^h  the  gloom  exploring  looks  essay 
The  dawning  whiteness  of  the  eastern  ray, 
That  shall  o*er  long-sought  Solyma  arise, 
And  give  her  spires  to  their  expecting  eyes. 
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The  eastern  breeze,  fresh  harbinger  of  dawn, 
Sprung  from  the  surge,  and  whisperM  o'er  the  lawn : 
Aurora  wak'd,  suffus'd  with  early  dew, 
And  ronnd  her  form  the  purpling  vesture  threw ; 
Her  orient  locks  increasing  glory  shed. 
And  Eden's  rose  adomM  her  radiant  head. 
The  soldiers  arm ;  ten  thousand  shouts  arise. 
Ring  through  the  camp,  and  burst  apon  the  skies; 
Triumphant  clarions  answer  to  the  sound, 
And  boundless  joy  and  clamour  pours  around. 

Wild  were  the  transports  of  the  madding  host, 
Wild  as  the  waves  on  the  Trinacrian  coast, 
Or  winds  that  o'er  the  ridgy  mountain  sweep. 
That  rend  the  clouds,  and  rash  upon  the  deep : 
Yet  to  their  chief  the  ranging  troops  confivrm, 
He  rules  the  rapture,  and  directs  the  storm ; 
In  order'd  file  arrays  th'  impetuous  train ; 
Rapid  they  march,  but  ra^id  with  the  rein. 

Wing'd  were  their  hearts,  with  previous  trans- 
port fleet. 
And  wing'd,  like  feather'd  Mercury,  their  feet; 
Nor  travel  tires,  nor  obstacles  impede, 
So  warm  their  ardour  and  so  swift  their  speed. 
But  when  careering  up  the  ethereal  road,' 
The  disk  of  Heav'n  with  rising  fervour  glow'd, 
Jerusalem  the  ravish'd  squadrons  spy, 
'*  Jerusalem!'*  triumphing  thousands  cry ; 
Jerusalem,  their  acclamations  sweet. 
Expanding  arms,  and  reaching  raptures,  greet. 

So  when  beneath  the  keen  Septentrion  pole, 
Or  where  the  tides  of  Austrial  oceans  roil, 
Advent'rous  mariners,  a  desp'rate  band. 
Roam  in  the  search  of  yet  untrodden  land. 
Where  skies  unknown  the  dreary  prospect  bound. 
With  gul^  that  gape,  and  storms  that  rage  around ; 
If,  haply,  now  some  azure  hill  they  spy. 
How  is  the  voice  responsive  to  the  eye ! 
Their  cheeks  with  mutual  gratulation  glow, 
And  shouts  in  scorn  dismiss  all  former  woe. 

To  the  first  hurry  of  that  wild  delight 
When  Salem  roee  transporting  to  their  sight, 
Contrition  soon  with  rev'rent  check  succeeds  ; 
With  dulcet  anguish  evVy  bosom  bleeds : 
Their  humble  eyes  all  trembling  they  withhold 
From  walls  too  dear,  too  awful  to  behold. 
Where  Christ  his  seat  of  mortal  passion  chose. 
Expiring  so^er*d,  and  renew*d  arose: 
Griefe,  joys,  unknown,  their  mingling  soul  posseas'd. 
And  thrill'd  the  nerve  in  ev'ry  martial  breast. 
Soft  is  their  step  along  the  sacred  ground. 
And  hoarse  and  deep  the  murm'ring  accents  sonnd-*- 
Hoarse  as  the  rustling  of  autumnal  breeze ; 
Deep  as  the  break  of  rough  assuaging  seas. 
Where  denser  woods  the  sfaatt'ring  blast  oppose. 
Or  craggy  shores  the  surging  spunie  enclose. 

The  warriors,  by  their  chiefs  example  led, 
With  naked  foet  the  sultry  causeway  tread; 
Of  boastful  trim  their  arms  they  all  divest. 
And  all  unplum'd  is  eVry  bending  crest; 
Timid  their  voice,  and  sweet  th^ir  whisp'ring  woe, 
Short  breathe  their  sighs,  and  &st  their  eyes  o'es^knr. 


While  thus  the  penitent,  the  dear  distress. 

Low  fault'ring  tongues  and  speaking  hearts  expreiB< 

"  O  Lamb !  who  here  for  all  the  living  died. 
Love's  purple  fountain  issuing  from  thy  side. 
Whose  currents  through  the  maze  of  mercy  ran. 
To  wash  the  ways,  the  sinful  ways  of  man ; 
Receive,  receive  the  contrite  tears  we  shed. 
Due  tribnte  where  our  sufTring  Saviour  bled; 
Nor  common  tears  should  thy  memorial  keep. 
But  pour'd  to  thee  our  bleeding  hearts  afaonM 


weep 


i»» 


Meanwhile  the  watch,  who,  from  his  tow'ry  stand. 
In  spacious  prospect  held  the  neigb'ring  Iftnd, 
To  right,  to  left,  slow  gath'ring  on  the  skies, 
Perceiv'd  wide  wreaths  of  curling  dust  arise. 

As  fraught  with  coming  storm  when  clouds  ascend 
And  sable  wing'd  from  north  to  east  extend. 
The  nimble  lightnings  pour  upon  the  sight. 
And  the  dark  vapour  labours  with  the  tight ; 
So  through  th*  eclipse,  shields,  helms,  and  corsleCii 

gleam. 
Thick  ported  spears  project  a  qniv'ring  beam. 
With  man  and  steed  the  wide^womb*d  cloud  isfiii'd. 
And  glitt'ring  arms  the  skirted  region  gild. 

The  hasty  centinel  the  town  alarms — 
"  To  arms,  ye  citizens,"  he  cries,  "  to  arms ! 
Heavens  I  what  a  horrid  cloud  involves  the  sky ! 
What  ranks  of  steely  war,  what  hosts  I  spy ! 
Up>  up,  the  ibe's  at  hand ;  your  walls  aseend ; 
Your  law,  your  lives,  jovit  native  rights  defend  !" 

The  female's  feeble  sex,  and  silver'd  sage. 
Too  soft  by  nature,  or  unnerv'd  by  age, 
With  trembling  inAints  to  the  mosques  repair, 
AJnd  tire  their  prophet  with  a  lengUi  of  prayer. 
But  those  of  limb  assur'd,  and  courage  bold, 
Seiz'd  their  keen  weapons  with  a  hasty  hold : 
Some  run  to  line  the  portals,  some  the  wall ; 
The  king  informs,  directs,  and  governs  all. 
Then  tb  a  tower  that  browM  the  northern  coast. 
And  front  to  front  o'erlook'd  th'  approaching  host. 
His  city  here,  and  here  his  foe  in  view, 
The  monarch,  to  inspect  the  whole,  withdrew. 
Erminia,  to  his  rojral  house  ally'd, 
Erminia,  gentle  charmer !  grae*d  his  side^ 
Whom  late  (her  kingdom  seiz'd,  and  slain  her  sire) 
The  victor's  chain  permitted  to  retire. 

Meantime  Clorinda,  issuing  at  their  head,  - 
The  force  of  many  a  gallant  warrior  led  ; 
While,  with  his  squadron  conch'd,  Argantes  lay, 
Prepar'd  to  sally,  and  sustain  the  day. 
Clorinda's  daring  voice  each  ear  mspir'd ; 
Each  eye,  her  warlike  presence  flll'd  and  flr'd: 
''  This  day,"  she  cried,  **  let  grateful  Asia  bless. 
That  to  our  arms  assign'd  the  first  success." 
She  said — when  straight  appear'd  a  Christian  band. 
Whose  search  with  early  forage  soour'd  the  land. 
And  now  returning  with  the  lowing  prey. 
To  the  main  host  they  held  their  hasty  way. 
The  virgin,  by  intemp'rate  valour  push'd. 
Full  on  the  troop,  but  first  on  Ouardo,  rush'd. 
Their  mighty  leader,  fam'd  for  strength  in  fight. 
But  much  too  weak  to  match  her  matchless  might : 
Him  from  his  seat,  in  either  army*s  view, 
O'erturn'd  behind  his  steed  Clorinda  threw; 
Glad  omen  hence  the  Pagan  hosts  portend. 
And  shouts,  by  shoutsupbome,  to  Heav'n  ascend : 
But  she,  wberejoin'd  the  thickest  squadrons,  press'd. 
Cleft  the  bright  helm,  and  tore  the  plaited  breast ; 
Her  men  fast  foUow'd  on  the  road  she  made. 
And  fought  secure  beneath  her  conqu'ring  shade. 
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Repell'd,  with  speed  the  Chratiaiis  quit  the  spoil, 
And  step  by  step  th^ir  shatter'd  pow*r8  recoil ; 
Till  the  kind  summit  of  a  hill  they  gain'd, 
And  nllyiog  thence  the  stronger  foe  siutain'd: 
When  lo !  impetuous  as  loos'd  whirlwinds  rise. 
Or  the  red  bolt  that  shoots  athwart  the  skies. 
His  arms  and  eager  eyes  ejecting  flame, 
Far  wing'd  before  his  squadron  Tancred  came. 

As  in  a  tempest  stands  some  stable  mast, 
Brac*d  to  the  board,  yet  laboring  in  the  blast; 
So  great,  so  firm,  the  spear  which  Tancred  takes, 
Sits  in  his  grasp,  and  in  his  anger  shakes. 

The  king  beheld  him  dreadful  in  his  charms, 
Bloommg  in  ^rength,  and  eminent  in  arms. 
His  presence  fill'd  the  careful  monarch's  breast. 
Who  thus  Erminia,  trembling  maid,  address'd: 
**  Well  should  thy  eye,  through  long  acquaintance, 

know 
The  hated  shape  of  each  distinguished  foe; 
Say  then,  what 's  he,  whose  hot  and  warlike  form 
Before  him  sends  the  terrour  of  a  storm  ?" 

He  said ;  nor  answer  save  the  sigh  receivM, 
That  in  the  whiteness  of  her  bosom  heaved. 
That  half  suppressed  in  its  sweet  prison  lay. 
And  through  her  lips  half  winged  its  odorous  way  ^ 
While  round  her  eyes  the  crimson  circlets  glow'd. 
And  bright,  within,  the  liquid  anguish  flow'd. 

At  length  o'er  love  she  threw  aversion*s  doke. 
And  thus,  with  feign'd  yet  real  passion,  spoke : 
"  Ah  me !  too  well,  too  well  his  form  I  know. 
Whose  steed  so  proudly  bears  my  deadliest  foe ; 
'  Him  from  my  eyes  nor  mingling  hosts  can  hide. 
Him  from  my  thoughts  nor  time  nor  place  divide. 
Great  prophet!  in  what  heaps  from  Antioch%  wall. 
Beneath  that  arm  I  saw  my  people  foil ! 
The  wound  he  gives  no  mortal  may  endure, 
No  armour  ward,  and  ah ! — no  med'cine  cure. 
Tancred  hb  name, — O !  cruel, — may  he  live. 
And  'scape  the  death  he  knows  too  well  to  give^ 
Till  captive  once,  and  to  my  rage  assign'd. 
He  feels  how  strait  a  woman's  chains  can  bind : 
A  thousand  deaths  my  vengeful  thoughts  prepare. 
And  one,  which  Heav'n  avert !  would  only  spare." 
She  said ;  involuntary  sighs  expire. 
And  just,  though  great,  the  monarch  deem'd  her  ire; 
But  ah !  how  sweet  the  vengeance  she  designed  I 
How  soft  the  fetters !  and  the  rage  how  kind ! 
Meantime  Clorinda  e3^d  the  warrior's  speed. 
And  full  to  thwart  the  tempest  urg'd  her  steed. 
Couch'd  at  the  head  each  aim'd  a  deadly  stroke; 
Her  wekpon,  shiver*d  to  the  gauntlet,  broke: 
But  the  rude  welcome  of  the  heroes  spear. 
Nor  silken  thongs  nor  golden  buckles  bear; 
From  her  fair  front  the  plumed  helm  he  cast. 
Her  hair  dishevelling  revell'd  in  the  blast ; 
Oem'd  in  the  curling  radiance  shone  her  fkce, 
The  fiercest  ardour,  and  the  sweetest  grace. 
Forth  from  her  glance  keen  flashed  the  living 
fire; 
Ah !  what  her  smiles— since  lovely  was  her  ire  ? 
Why,  Tancred !  wherefore  stops  thy  late  career  ? 
Here 's  but  one  foe,  and  can  the  mighty  fear? 
Or  can  a  foce  like  spelftil  magic  charm. 
Freeze  the  bold  nerve,  and  chain  the  lifted  arm  ? 
Yes,  Tancred's  eye  bears  witness  to  his  heart. 
And  owns  a  charm  beyond  the  mystic  art ; 
Still  on  that  heart,  indelibly  impress'd. 
Still  liv'd  that  form  which  now  his  eyes  confosi'd: 
The  shade  ill* sheltering  to  his  soul  returns, 
And^^ing  now,  as  at  tha  fount  he  burns. 


Her  shield  she  rais'd,  and  on  the  warrior  flew ; 
Fierce  she  advaac'd,  and  gentle  he  withdrew : 
On  other  foes  he  would  his  force,  have  try'd ; 
But  '*  Here!    turn  here!"    the  threatful  virgin 

cry'd. 
Ah,  barb'rous  maid !  one  death  would  not  suffice  ; 
Thy  sword  would  trace  the  progress  of  thy  eyes* 

Furious  she  strikes,  while  fointly  he  defends. 
And  only  to  her  killing  face  attends : 
"Ah  I'e  thought  the  chief,  "sweet  combatant  forbear! 
'T  is  not  thy  sword  that  Tancred  knows  to  fear; 
Far  deeper  than  the  wounds  thy  arms  impart. 
Thou  'st  found  the  way  to  reach  thy  soldier's  heart. 
Strong  though  thy  arm,  )he  strongf»t  arm  may  fisil ; 
But  fote  is  in  thy  eyes,  and  must  prevail." 

Yet,  ere  he  died,  determine  yet  to  tell, 
Wb3'  thus  the  unresisting  victim  fell ; 
Half  timorous,  half  embolden'd  by  despnr. 
With  troubrd  accent  he  address'd  the  foir : 
"  If  the  steel'd  ranks  of  this  embattled  field. 
No  apter  object  of  thy  prowess  yield ; 
If  me  alone  thy  vengeance  would  pursue, 
Thy  valour  combat,  and  thy  arms  subdue; 
Hence  from  the  mingling  hosts  with  me  retire. 
And  prove  whose  arm  can  best  express  our  ire." 
The  maid  assented,  though  nnbelm'd  her  head. 
And  rode  intrepid  whera  the  challenge  led. 
And  now  she  aim'd,  and  now  discharged  a  stroke, 
,When,  scarce  preventing,  thus  the  warrior  spoke : 
'*  Hold !  lovely  heroine,  hold !  and  let  thy  rage 
First  hear  the  terms  that  won  me  to  engage." 

She  stay'd ;   his  foult'ring  tongue  despair  made 
bold. 
And  gave  the  love  long  latent  to  unfold : 
"  Ah  my  fair  foe,"  th'  impassion'd  Tancred  cried, 
"  Since  peace  is  in  thy  endless  wrath  deny'd. 
The  terms  of  war  to  speedy  conquest  lead,  ^ 

Give  you  to  strike  and  me  alone  to  bleed ; 
Too  bless'd,  if  so  I  may  thy  rage  appease. 
And  learn,  so  hap'ly,  learn  in  death  to  please. 
Long  since,  the  joys  of  irksome  life  are  fled. 
Nor  mine  the  heart  you  pierce,  or  blood  you  shed : 
Mistaken  maid !  in  ev'ry  part  you  reign. 
And  pour  the  vital  flood  through  every  vein. 
Of  me,  more  nearly  than  thyself,  possessed. 
Thine 's  all  the  int'rest  in  thy  Tancred's  breast ! 
See  to  thy  sword  his  boson»  I  impart; 
Too  well  thou  know'st  thy  passage  to  the  heart- 
Strike,  strike !  it  leaps  to  bleed  at  thy  command. 
And  welcomes  death  endear'd  beneath  thy  hand.** 

Yet,  Tancred!  further  had  thy  lips  essayed. 
And  haply  touched  the  much  admiring  maid ; 
But  here,  by  luckless  interruption  led. 
Before  their  ibes  some  routed  Pa3mims  fled. 
A  Gallic  soldier,  as  he  pass'd  the  fair, 
Mark'd  the  bright  flow  of  her  redundant  haur; 
His  coward  hand  the  base  advantage  seiz'd, 
And  high  in  air  the  cruel  steel  he  rais'd ; 
But  Tancred  on  his  weapon  caught  the  stroke^ 
And  the  first  force  of  its  encounter  broke ; 
Yet  lightly  edg'd  the  glancing  sabre  hit. 
Where  the  fair  head  and  pillar'd  neck  were  knit 

A»  when,  prepared  some  regal  brow  to  grace. 
Or  raise  the  lustre  of  some  fair-one's  fooe» 
An  artist  bids  the  golden  cirolets  shine. 
And  calls  the  ruby  from  the  blushing  mine; 
So  the  bright  drops  of  bleeding  crimson  show'd, 
And  gemed  amid  her  mingling  tresses  gfowed. 
Then,  then,  no  limit  Tancred's  fury  knew. 
Bat  lanch'd  in  Tengeance  on  the  rufflai^  flew  ; 
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Ac  swiftly  looB*d  to  flight  he  iirg*d  bis  steed, 
For  instant  fear  gave  feathers  to  his  speed. 
Siispens'd  awbtle,  and  much  at  both  amaz'd, 
On  the  strange  chase  the  thoughtful  virgin  gaz'd ; 
But  turnM,  she  saw  her  shattered  squadrons  yield. 
And  chang'd  the  fortune  of  the  flying  field : 
With  sbame,  grief,  rage,  all  kindling  at  the  sight, 
She  rushM  to  turn  her  routed  bands  from  flight; 
Now,  singly  bold,  against  a  host  made  head. 
And  now,  o'erpower'd  by  pressing  numbers,  fled; 
Yet  mutual  flight  to  her  pursuers  taught, 
For  still  she  flew,  and  as  she  fled  she  fought 
As  on  the  wilds  of  Plessa's  bord'ring  wood. 
Or  where  broad  Volga  rolls  a  deep'ning  flood, 
The  savage  Ure,  by  circling  mastiffs  press'd, 
Shakes  the  dread  dewlap  of  his  bellowing  chest; 
Outnumber'd,  now  prepares  his  flanks  for  flight. 
Now  wheeling  lifts  his  homy  front  in  flght; 
Clorinda  so,  half  chasing,  and  ,half  chas'd. 
Repelling,  and  repell'd,  now  fled,  now  fac'd)  . 
When  flying  fear'd,  and  fatal  though  pursued, 
She  rather  seem'd  subduing  than  subdu'd. 

The  Pagans,  pushM  before  the  Christian  pow'rs, 
Now  reach'4  the  bases  pf  their  sheltering  tow'rs; 
Whence  rallied,  for  the  field  again  they  bum, 
And  wi'h  a  shout  upon  their  hunters  turn. 

Meantime  Argantes  with  his  troop  impends. 
And  plum'd  in  horrour  from  the  mount  descends. 
Well  might  the  stoutest  tremble  at  the  sight, 
For  fearful  nish'd  the  giant  fam'd  in  fight : 
Pierc'd  by  his  sword,  or  by  his  lance  overthrown. 
The  prostrate  ranks  beneath  his  fury  groan ; 
Deformed,  the  batrle  bleeds  at  ev'ry  vein. 
And  man  and  steed  lie  tumbled  on  tlie  plain. 
With  equal  death  Clorinda  heap'd  the  field. 
And  made  the  pride  of  manly  prowess  yield. 
Ardelio,  whose  brave  spirit,  warm  though  sage, 
Felt  a  fresh  spring  in  his  autumnal  age. 
With  rash  essay  adventuring  to  repel, 
A  victim  to  the  fond  presumption  fell. 
Two  sons  he  had  who  felt  their  father's  fire, 
Two  valiant  sons  to  guard  a  valiant  sire ; 
But  wounded  lay  the  brave  Alcander's  might, 
And  scarce  was  Poliphemes  sav'd  by  flight. 

But  Tancred,  who  untimely  o'er  the  plain 
Pursu'd  the  ruffian,  but  pursued  in  vain. 
Now  tuming  saw  th'  unequal  combat  wag'd. 
And  his  brave  troop  by  circling  hosts  engaged : 
With  double  grief  bis  errour  pierc'd  his  sight. 
But  double  valour  would  restore  the  fight; 
He  ran,  he  shot,  confirmed  his  fainting  bands, 
Recall'd  their  hearts,  and  fortified  their  hands. 

Nor  he  alone ;  for  now,  by  Dudon  led, 
The   Advent'rous    troop    their    dreaded   ensigns 

spread. 
Strength  of  their  strength,  and  in  himself  a  host. 
Their  flow'r,  their  nerve,  their  beauty,  and  their 

boast. 
Whom  by  his  mien  and  arms  Erminia  Knew, 
Before  the  foremost  young  Rinaldo  flew. 
**  Behold,'*  she  cry'd,  «  behold  Rinaldo  there. 
Than  man  more  valiant,  more  than  woman  fair ! 
Whose  fame  is  full  ere  promise  could  presage. 
And  shames  in  infancy  the  toils  of  age. 
jffis  arm  more  forceful  than  an  engine  falls. 
And  threats  more  ruin  to  these  tott'ring  walls. 
Had  Europe  sent  six  champions  to  the  field. 
Six  boys  like  this  could  ample  Europe  yield. 
The  world  were  conquer'd  to  the  southern  pole  ; 
Beneath  their  yoke  should  India's  Ganges  roll. 


In  chains  all  Niger's  tawny  kings  shonld  tread. 
And  Nile  in  vain  would  hide  his  sacred  head. 

"  But  turn  where  Dudon  thy  attention  claims^ 
Who  there  in  gold  and  mingling  verdure  flames  ! 
He  rules  yon  band  whose  actions  task  belief. 
Where  ev'ry  soldier  is  himself  a  chief; 
Yet  justly  his  experienced  step  precedes. 
And  hundreds  that  were  born  to  empire  leads. 

*'  Lo  there  (unprais'd  who  in  his  prowess  prides) 
The  brother  of  imperial  Norway  rides, 
Geraando,  whose  huge  stature  loads  the  plain ! 
What  boots  to  say  he  's  valiant,  since  he  's  vain  ? 

"  But  here,  O  king,  in  radiant  silver  dress'd. 
Fair  as  the  faith  that  whitens  in  their  breast. 
Behold,  ah  sweet  associates !  side  by  side. 
Two  (riends  espous'd,  the  lover  and  the  bride  ; 
Gildippe,  Edward,  paradis'd  in  bliss, 
Her  Edward  that,  and  his  Gildippe  this ! 
No  force  can  fcMl  them,  and  no  fate  can  part, 
Fam'd  in  the  fight,  and  wedded  in  the  heart." 
While  thus  she  gave  due  honour  to  the  fb^ 
Wild  was  the  riot  in  the  vale  below : 
For  now  in  Tancred  and  Kinaldo's  ire. 
The  slaughter  rages  and  the  ranks  expire; 
Through  the  firm  depth  of  hemming  foes  they 

broke. 
And  some  arm'd  Paynim  died  on  ev'ry  stroke; 
Not  e'en  Argantes  could  the  shock  sustain. 
But,  fall'n  beneath  Rinaldo,  spread  the  plain. 
And  now,  O  mighty  chief,  in  arms  suipass'd. 
This  thy  first  foil  had  haply  prov'd  thy  last. 
But  chance  depriv'd  the  victor  of  his  prey. 
Who  press'd  beneath  his  prostrate  courser  lay. 

Meantime  pale  fear  deform'd  the  face  of  fight* 
And,  mingling,  wing'd  the  Pagan  feet  for  flight; 
Ail,  save  Argantes  aud  the  martial  noaid. 
Who  still  to  stem  the  conqu'ring  army  staid; 
The  bank  and  bulwark  of  their  host  they  rose^ 
And  each  stood  equal  to  a  thousand  foes. 
Nor  so  restrain'd,  th'  impetuous  Dudon  flew. 
Still  urgM  the  chase,  and  still  the  hindmost  slew : 
Swift,  as  the  victor  by  Tigranes  pass'd,  ^     " 

Lopp'd  from  the  trunk  the  headed  helm  he  cast; 
What,  Corban,  what,  Algazar,  could  avail. 
Your  casque  well  tempered,  and  your  circling  mail  ^ 
For  his  keen  sword  cleft  Corban  to  the  chest. 
And  through  Algazar*s  back  transfixM  the  breast: 
Beneath  his  steel  Mahammed  press'd  the  plain, 
Almanzer's  bulk  was  numbered  with  the  slain; 
Before  the  chief  great  Amurath  expir'd. 
And  e'en  Argantes  slow  and  stem  retir'dL 
With  bridled  wrath  the  indignant  warrior  bum*d,  - 
He  laboured,  rag'd,  withdrew,  stopp'd,  chafed,  and 

tum'd ; 
Till  now  the  wish'd  advantage  he  essay'd, 
And  in  brave  Dudon's  bosom  sheath *d  the  blade ; 
Prone  o*er  the  field  his  sully'd  armour  rung. 
And  o'er  his  eyes  th'  eternal  slumber  hung. 

Thrice,  to  the  cheer  of  Heav'n's  all-dulcet  lights 
He  lift  the  pain*d  and  sickly  lids  of  sight ; 
And  thrice,  vain  toil,  he  straggled  to  arise, 
And  thrice  he  fell,  and  clos'd  his  umber'd  eyes : 
From  the  cold  limbs  the  vital  heat  retir'd. 
And  in  a  parting  sigh  his  soul  expir'd. 

Back  stepp'd  the  stem  Circassian  from  thedead^ 
And  shook  the  reeking  steel,  and  scornful  said : 
**  Go,  warriors,  let  the  gen'rous  Godfrey  know. 
What  quick  effusions  from  his  bounty  flow ! 
When  to  our  arm  this  weapon  he  assign 'd. 
Wise  was  the  trust,  as  sure  the  gift  was  kind  ^ 
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Nor  can  he  learn,  without  a  secret  pride. 
To  what  rare  use  his  favours  are  apply'd'; 
Freely  he  gave,  nor  I  his  bounty  spare, 
Which  here  retum'd  his  foremost  champion's  share : 
Yet,  tell  him,  yet  I  languish  for  that  day, 
When  hand  to  hand  I  shall  in  person  pay.*' 

He  spoke,  when  hundreds  on  the  boaster  press'd. 
And  lauchM  a  mingling  tempest  at  his  breast; 
But  prudence  timely  prompted  to  evade, 
And  the  tall  towers  held  forth  their  friendly  shade. 

Now  shower'd  tempesVous  from  the  embattled 
wall, 
Stones,  darts,  and  flints,  and  engtn'd  quarries^all  j 
Wing'd  from  the  nerve  of  many  a  bending  bow. 
Death  points  a  dond,  and  rains  the  storm  below ; 
The  Christian  pow*rs  receding  seek  the  plain, 
And  their  wide  gates  the  cover'd  Pagans  gain. 
When  disencumberM  now  Rinaldo  rose, 
To  vengeance  loos'd  he  pour'd  upon  his  foes; 
For  Dudon's  fate  had  reach'd  the  warrior's  ear, 
And  gave  a  fury  which  e'en  friends  might  fear. 
**  On,  on !"  he  cried,  **  why,  wherefore  stop  ?  O, 

shame ! 
Your  arms,  revenge,  revenge  and  Dudon  claim. 
In  vain  their  ramparts  veil  yon  trembling  rout, 
Walls  rise  in  vain  to  keep  the  valiant  out; 
Though  fenc*d  with  adamant,  or  towers  of  steel, 
Argantes  should  my  entering  vengeance  feel.'' 
He  said,  and  forward  on  the  ramparts  sprung; 
A  storm  of  dartsaround  his  temples  sung : 
Yet  he  gave  all  his  dauntless  front  to  view ; 
E*en  danger  aw'd  before  his  eyes  withdrew ; 
The  towers  appeared  to  totter  at  the  sight. 
And  quailing  thousands  trembled  from  their  height 

But  Sigiere  now  by  royal  Godfrey  sent, 
(Sage  herald)  bade  the  rage  of  war  relent : 
"  Retire,  retire,  nor  vainly  hope,"  he  cried, 
"  That  one  day's  arm  shall  Salem's  fate  decide : 
Steep  are  her  towers,  and  boldly  mann'd  her  walls; 
And  dire  must  be  the  shock  by  which  she  falls." 
They  staid  reluctant — As  the  fiery  steed 
Rein'd  in  his  pride  and  lorded  in  bis  speed, 
So  &r'd  Rinaldo's  fury,  scarce  repress'd; 
And  still  the  battle  struggled  in  his  breast     [gore. 

Meantime,  with  dust  dfcform'd  and  stain'd  with 
Brave  Dudon  from  the  fated  field  they  bore; 
The  soldiers  press  to  touch  his  great  remains, 
And  round  his  corse  the  copious  sorrow  rains. 
But  Bulloign,  from  a  summit's  neighboring  height. 
Surveyed  fair  Solyma's  imperial  site; 
Her  powers,  her  force,  and  her  defects  he  scannM, 
And  the  deep  schemes  of  future  conquest  plann'd. 

High  eminent  amid  the  circling  lands. 
Fair  Solyma  in  ancient  -glory  stands : 
Rear'd  on  two  hills  her  regal  spires  arise ; 
Between  a  vale  in  rich  expansion  lies  : 
From  three  proud  sides  she  overlooks  her  foe. 
And  smiles,  impervious,  on  the  war  below ; 
But,  weak  by  nature  on  the  northern  part, 
Bhe  stoops  to  arm  her  in  the  strength  of  art 

The  frugal  trough  and  cistern's  vase  retain 
Her  wat'ry  stores  of  Heav'n-descending  rain ; 
Around  her  walls  no  lively  verdures  grow ; 
Few  founts  to  slake  the  sultry  region  flow; 
No  grove  extends  its  hospitable  shade 
To  the  tir'd  pilgrim,  or  the  fev'rish  glade. 
Save  where,  two  leagues  divided  from  the  town, 
A  baleful  forest  rears  its  umbrage  brown, 
Whose  silent  shades  in  antique  horrouri  rise. 
Brood  o'er  the  soil,  and  intercept  the  skies. 


'     Clear  to  the  dawning  of  th'  eastern  beam, 
The  hallow'd  Jordan  pours  a  plent'ops  stream ; 
A  sanded  billow  bounds  the  western  side, 
'And  rolls  alternate  on  the  midland  tide ; 
Samaria  stretch *d  upon  the  north  expands. 
Where  Bethel  in  opprobrious  prospect  stands ; 
But  Bethlem,  Israel's  gem  and  Judah's  ixiast. 
Rears  to  the  south,  and  consecrates  the  coast 

While  Bulloign  thus  surveys  the  hostile  gpround. 
And  sends  his  eye  in  large  experience  round. 
Metes  the  proud  height  of  Sion's  tower'd  wall^ 
Marks  her  defects,  and  meditates  her  fall; 
Grmiuia  intermitted  silence  breaks, 
And  thus  observant  of  the  hero  speaks. 

"  Behold,  O  king,  in  regal  purple  dress'd. 
Strength  in  his  arm,  and  wisdom  in  hs  breast. 
Behold  where  Godfrey  takes  his  awful  stand. 
All  form'd  for  fame,  to  act  as  to  command ! 
In  him  the  hero  and  the  sage  unite. 
The  clue  of  conduct,  and  the  force  of  fight : 
Raimond  alone,  of  yon  unnumber'd  hosts, 
A  rival  in  the  nightly  council  boasts ; 
Alike  young  Tancred's  and  Rinaldo's  charms. 
Their  flame  of  courage,  and  their  force  of  arms  !'* 

**  t  "know,"  the  monarch  with  a  sigh  replied, 
**  I  know  him  well,  and  saw  his  prowess  tried. 
When  I  the  seals  of  Egypt's  sultan  bore. 
And  trod  a  friend  upon  the  Gallic  shore, 
A  stripling  in  the  listi$,  he  struck  my  eyes, 
xVnd  matchless  bore  from  ev'ry  arm  the  priz« ; 
Then,  ere  his  spring  of  bearded  down  began, 
In  ev'ry  excellence  a  more  than  man : 
Too  sare  presages  of  impending  woe 
To  such,  whom  fote  should  mark  for  Bulloign'^  fbe! 

"  But  say,  what 's  he,  whose  scarf  with  lyrian 
pride 
Flows  o'er  his  arms,  and  glows  at  Godfrey's  side  ? 
Though  Godfrey  treads  superior  to  the  sight, 
In  mien  and  majesty  they  both  unite." 
I  see,  't  is  Baldwin,"  cried  the  princely  dame, 
*'  His  brother,  less  in  features  than  in  fame." 
.  '*  But  mark,  intently  tum'd  bow  Godfrey  hears^ 
While  Raimond  speaks  the  judgment  of  his  years. 
Whose  hostile  hairs  bring  terrours  to  my  sight, 
Grown  sage  in  war,  and  in  experience  white ; 
Beyond  ten  thousand  hands  that  head  alarms, 
I'he  ward  and  leading  wisdom  of  then*  arms. 

**  There  William,  England's  younger  hope,  be- 
hold, 
His  figor'd  buckler,  and  his  casque  of  gold ! 
Guelfo  the  next,  whose  thirst  of  glory  springs 
From  a  long  race  of  heroes  and  of  kings ; 
I  know  him  well,  amid  a  host  express'd. 
By  his  square  shoulders  and  his  ample  chest 
But  ah !  in  vain  I  i&od  my  eyes  about. 
To  find  my  foe,  the  cruel  Boemond,  out; 
The  dire  usurper,  whose  relentless  hand 
Slew  my  great  sire,  and  seiz'd  my  native  land !" 

Thus  while  they  spoke  observant  of  the  foe. 
The  duke  descends,  and  joins  his  host  below; 
For  now  resolv'd,  and  hopeless  to  prevail 
Where  Saiem's  eminence  o'erlook'd  the  vale. 
Incumbent  on  the  opener  north  be  lay. 
Spread  out  his  camp,  and  made  his  engines  play^ 
Where  evVy  rampart  shook  beneath  his  power. 
From  the  far  portal  to  the  utmost  tower — 
In  compass  near  a  third ;  for  such  the  space 
That  circles  Sion  in  a  wide  embrace ; 
Not  with  thin  ensigns  lengthening  tow'rd  the  monody 
Could  Godfrey's  army  hem  the  wondrous  round : 
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Yet  er'ry  lane  and  ev^ry  pnai  lie  barred. 
And  fix*d  the  ireqnent  tefroan  of  a  guard ; 
Aromid  his  camp  the  spacious  lines  he  drew. 
And  broad  and  deep  bis  guardian  trenches  threw. 
To  shield  his  legions  frooi  untimely  figbft, 
And  ev'ry  dark  hostility  of  night. 

These  orders  given,  the  gen'ral  held  his  way 
Where  Dudon,  much  lamented  hero,  lay : 
High  on  a  bier,  with  warlike  honours  grac*d. 
In  woefiil  pomp  the  great  remains  were  plac'd; 
Bnapp'd  arms  and  s^le  ensigns  spread  the  ground, 
And  mingling  princes  pour'd  their  griefs  arrand. 

At  Bulloign's  sight,  th^  sadly  silent  ciawd, 
Renew'd  in  rising  sorrows,  wept  aloud  ; 
But  he,  with  majesty  that  bore  the  show 
Of  dirge  in  triumph,  or  of  cheer  in  woe, 
Approaching,  touched  the  bier,  repressed  his  grief; 
And  thus  pathetic  spoke  the  mourning  chief. 
"  Hail,  Dudon  !  hail  to  thy  eternal  birth, 
ReriT*d  in  Heaven  from  all  thy  toils  on  Earth  ! 
Nor  yet  shall  Heav'n  the  total  hero  claim, 
Still  found  on  Earth,  immortal  in  his  fame ! 
In  life,  my  friend,  in  death  thou  didst  excel ; 
Valiant  you  fought,  and  valiantly  you  fell ! 
ao8*d  is  thy  warfare,  finish'd  is  thy  aght. 
And  stars  fk  living  glory  crown  thy  might! 
Not,  not  for  thee,  this  sable  cloud  of  woe  ; 
But  for  ourselvei  our  juster  sorrows  flow : 
Our  arm  of  war  *s  unnerv'd  upon  thy  bier. 
And  broke  with  thine  is  ev'iy  pointless  spear ; 
DespoiPd  of  thee,  thou  ohiefest  earthly  aid. 
Our  banners  droop,  and  all  our  laurels  fade! 
Yet  the  great  cause  that  might  inform  the  dead. 
The  cause  survives,  for  which  thy  bosom  bled; 
Survives  to  warm  thee  with  its  wonted  charms. 
And  wing  thy  soul  asisstant  to  our  arms. 
When  in  the  powers  of  heavenly  mission  bright. 
Once  more  thou  shalt  descend  to  rule  the  fight. 
In  teiTOurs  wrapp*d  to  thunder  on  the  foe. 
To  lay  the  pride  of  all  oppressors  low. 
To  raze  the  height  of  yon  embattled  wall. 
And  lift  thy  friends  victorious  from  thy  foil  !** 
He  said — and  now  the  slumb'rous  dew  of  night 
Mix*d  with  the  shade,  and  sunk  upon  the  sight; 
O'er  car^-swoln  lids  efius'd  the  balm  of  sleep. 
And  clos'd  those  eyes  that  daily  leam'd  to  weep^ 
But  Bulloign  on  his  pensive  pillow  lay, 
Bevolv'd  through  ev'ry  labour  of  the  day, 
While  forming  in  his  wakeful  round  of  thought 
Machines  arose,  and  novel  combats  fought 

The  bright-ey'd  mom  from  early  vapour  won. 
Saw  Godf^  arm'd,  and  orient  with  the  Sun; 
At  Dudon^s  hearse,  the  friendly  melting  chief 
Pour'd  the  last  tribute  of  attending  grief. 
Him  a  long  train  of  fun*ral  pomp  convey'd. 
And  low  in  earth  the  warrior's  corse  they  laid. 
Where  a  tall  palm  its  branching  honours  spread. 
Wove  in  the  wind,  and  worship'd  o^er  the  dead ; 
His  dost  the  priestly  consecration  bless'd. 
And  sung  the  great  departed  soul  to  rest 

High  o'er  his  lomb,  amid  the  branches  strung. 
Ensigns,  and  arms,  and  blazon'd  trophies  hung; 
The  pride  and  spoito  of  many  a  valiant  knight, 
Seiz'd  by  the  victor  in'his  days  of  fight 
Full  on  the  trunk  his  proper  arms  were  plac'd, 
His  plumy  helm  the  joining  corslet  grac'd ; 
And  thus  the  martile  bore  his  sacred  name — 
**  Here  Dudon  lies— yet  fills  the  world  with  fame." 

The  last  sad  rites  of  social  woes  ezpress'd. 
And  Dudon  Uft  to  bis  eternal  rest. 


The  chief  of  chiefs,  on  public  cares  intenCv 
A  convoy  to  the  secret  forest  sent. 
Where  silent  grew  its  unfrequented  shades 
Now  by  a  Syrian  to  the  duke  betrsy'd. 
Who  meditates  from  hence  on  Sion's  foil. 
And  plans  machines  the  rivals  of  her  wall. 

The  woodmen  now  dispose  their  ranging  bands, 
Th*  alternate  axe  high  brandish'd  in  their  hands  ; 
Unwonted  noise  the  aflfnghted  ^rest  fills. 
And  echo  sighs  from  all  the  ciroling  hills. 
Beneath  their  strokes  the  victor  palms  subside; 
Down  falb  the  pine  from  its  aerial  pride ; 
Still  breathes  the  cedar  o'er  a  length  of  ground; 
The  firs  in  weeping  amber  mourn  around; 
Feird  with  her  elm  the  viny  consort  lie^ 
And  faithfol  o'er  the  folded  trunk  she  dies. 

The  poplar,  beech,  and  alder's  wat^  shades 
Sink  on  the  marsh,  or  wither  o*er  the  glade: 
Imperial  oaks,  that,  through  ten  ages  past. 
Had  brav'd  Heaven's  bolt  and  rough  enoount'ring 
The  period  now  of  mortal  glory  feel,  C^last* 

And  foil  subdued  beneath  the  conq'ring  steel : 
Th'  exil'd  pard  abjures  his  wonted  den. 
And  ev'ry  feather  flies  the  Voice  of  men : 
Wide  lie  the  realms  of  long  usurping  night. 
And  scenes  unfold  that  never  saw  the  light! 
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Hence  Want,  ungrateful  risitant,  adieu  ! 

Pale  empress  hence,  with  all  thy  meager  crew^ 

Sour  Discontent  and  mortified  Chagrin, 

Lean  hollow  Care,  and  self-corroding  Spleen; 

Distress  and  Woe,  sad  parents  of  Despair, 

With  wringing  hands,  and  ever  rueful  air; 

The  tread  of  Dun,  and  Bum's  alarming  hand. 

Dire  as  the  touch  of  Circe's  ciroling  wand ; 

Keen  Hunger,  with  his  sharp  but  fomifb'd  eye. 

And  dusky  Theft,  a  dcsp'rate  prompter  nigh; 

While  agues  shudder  to  the  whistling  gale. 

And  jointly  Law  and  Jnfomy  assail ! 

But  worse,  O  worse,  than  all  the  hideous  train, 

Hot-mouth'd  Reproach,  and  saucy  writh'd  Disdain! 

These  in  the  rear  of  thy  assembly  wait; 

Still  point  th'  anguish,  and  augment  the  weight 

The  worst  oppression,  who,  ah !  who  could  bear. 
If  Virtue,  hov'ring  angel,  was  not  there'? 


THE  MAN  OF  LAWES  TALE. 

O  ScATBRiL  harm,  condition  of  poverte, 

With  thirst,  with  cold,  with  hunger  so  confoonded. 

To  asken  heipe  thee  shameth  in  thin  herte^ 

If  thou  non  ask,  so  sore  ait  thon  ywounded. 

That  veray  nede  unwrappetfa  al  thy  wqund  hid. 
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Where  Poverty  her  blasting  progress  bends. 
The  goddess  with  superior  wing  attends: 
Around  the  fair  her  blessM  associates  play. 
Bask  in  her  eye»  and  whiten  in  her  ray — 
Bright  Purity,  with  firm  unaUer*d  cheek. 
The  mild,  the  kind,  the  gentle,  and  the  meekj 
Humility's  benignly  placid  grace. 
And  Innocence  with  sweet  seraphic  face; 
Calm  Piety  that  soules  amidst  the  storm,  ,     , 
And  Charity  with  boundless  wishes  warm. 

Bold  in  the  front,-  to  guard  the  heavenly  band. 
Behold  the  masculine  adherents  stand ! 
Patience,  with  Atlantean  shoulders  spread  ^ 
Hail  Temperance,  on  thrifty  viands  .fed ; 
Firm  Fortitude,  unknowing  bow  to  yield ; 
And  Perseverance  with  his  battered  shield; 
And 'honest  Industry,  whose  early  toil 
Wins  health  and  plenty  from  the  laboured  soil. 
The  genuine  arts  behind  the  goddess  wait. 
Her  reign  illustrate,  and  improve  her  state; 
With  eye  elate  here  Contemplation  soars. 
And  Learning  piles  his  intellectual  stores ; 
Here  mental  sciences  arranging  shine ; 
Here  manual  crafts  the  vmrions  task  design  ; 
While  Diligence  the  busy  finger  plies. 
And  wing'd,  from  rank  to  rank,  Invention  flies* 
Such  wide  extremes  on  Indigence  attend ! 
There  Vice  assails,  the  Virtues  here  defend : 
Below,  the  gloom  of  ev'ry  passion  storms ; 
Above,  calm  Virtue  mod'rates  and  reforms; 
Here,  highly  elevate;  there,  deep  depress; 
And  give,  or  bliss,  or  anguish,  in  excess. 

Hail  Virtue !  chaste  etenal  beauty,  hail ! 
Still  on  the  fbe,  O  goddess,  still  prevail !  - 
The  world,  ere  IramM,  lay  open  to  thy  view ; 
You  fbrm'd  the  whole,  and  shall  again  renew! 
Ere  I  thy  arduous  pleasing  toils  decline. 
Be  want,  ah,  still  be  each  disaster  mine ; 
Till  e*en  oppression  be  itself  subdu'd. 
Nor  yet  a  wish  for  wealth  or  power  intrude! 

Nor  be  the  poor  alone  thy  fav'rite  care ; 
Fly,  fly  to  courts,  and  let  the  mighty  share! 
The  silken  lethargy  at  once  awake; 
Debauch  from  his  intemp'rate  opiate  shake ; 
Thence  ev'ry  vice  and  ev'ry  folly  drive. 
That  sting  or  glitter  round  the  gorgeous  hive. 
Before  thy  touch  let  insolence  retire. 
And  vanity,  an  empty  breath,  expire; 
Hypocrisy  cast  off  the  fair  disguise, 
And  starting  in  his  native  gloom  arise. 


Maogre  thin  hed  thou  roust  for  indigence 
Or  stele,  or  begge,  or  borwe  thy  dispence. 

Thou  blamest  Crist,  and  sayst  M  bitterly, 

He  misdeparteth  richesse  temporal ; 

Thy  neighebour  thou  witest  sinfully. 

And  sayst,  thou  hast  to  litel,  and  he  hath  all : 

Parfiiy  (sayst  thou)  somtime  he  reken  shall. 

Whan  that  his  tayl  shall  brennen  in  the  glede, 

For  he  nought  helpeth  needful  in  hir  node. 

Herken  what  is  the  sentence  of  the  wise, 
Bet  is  to  dien  than  have  indigence* 
Thy  selve  neighebour  wol  thee  despise, 
If  thou  be  poure,  farewel  thy  reverence. 
Yet  of  the  wise  man  take  this  sentence, 
Alle  the  dayes  of  poure  men  ben  wicke, 
Beware  thorfore  or  thou  come  to  that  pricke. 


Now,  goddess,  ent*ring,  view  the  dome  of  state ! 
Do  thou  inform,  and  give  me  to  relate ; 
Let  demons  obvious  to  my  eye  appear, 
(Which  known,  could  sure  find  no  admittance  here.) 
Amid  the  buzzing,  busy,  idle  crowd. 
The  mixM  assembly  of  the  mean  and  ymadf 
Sre,  Treason  smiles,  a  suitor  to  hb  king. 
See,  Promise  flutters  on  a  cypress  wing; 
Her  pinion  like  autumnal  foliagi^  fislls, 
And  on  the  pavement  DisappcMitment  crawls. 
A  friendly  aspect  Enmity  assumes ; 
Beneath  applause,  de^p  lurking  Envy  glooms; 
The  tempting  mamnxm  Subornatioii  shows; 
And  in  the  patriot's  zeal  Dissention  glows. 

Oppression  there  with  gently  winning  grace. 
And  Ignorance  with  solemn  thinking  face, 
And  Pride  with  mortify'd  and  Christian  guise, 
And  Infidelity  with  saintly  eyes, 
Four  rival  candidates,  their  monarch  sue; 
Two  for  the  bench,  and  for  the  mitre  two. 

La,  there  Ambition,  from  his  height  elate ! 
And  Pleasure  lollmg  on  a  couch  of  state  1 
On  these  the  pageantry  of  pomp  attends  ; 
To  these  th' idolizing  tumult  bends; 
The  poor,  the  rich,  the  peasant,  and  the  peer. 
And  all  religions,  join  in  worship  here. 
Ambition,  reaching  from  his  airy  stand. 
Gratis  at  a  globe  that  shuns  his  desperate  hand: 
Around  the  glittering  sphere,  eonfusedly  gay, 
Crowns,  truncheons,  gems,  and  trophy'd  radiance 

lay. 
But  changing  with  alternate  light  and  shade. 
The  lures  appear,  and  vanish,  shine,  and  fade  ; 
Vain  as  the  cloudy  meteor  of  the  mom, 
Which  ftuioy  fiwms,  and  transient  rays  adorn. 

The  prime  rewards  four  suppliant  sons  of  fame. 
Lust,  Rapine,  Violence,  and  Slaughter,  claim; 
And  though  essential  happiness  is  due. 
For  toys  the  wise,  for  toys  the  virtuous  sue. 
Deluded  men  the  ready  ambush  fly ! 
Dire  lurking  deaths  behind  ambition  lie— 
The  moaning  bkxsk,  keen  axe,  and  racking  whed. 
The  poison'd  goblet,  and  the  bosom'd  steel ! 

Here  Pleasure  on  her  velvet  ooocb  rediaes. 
Smiles  to  undo,  and  in  destruction  shines; 
With  seeming  negligence  displays  her  charms ; 
The  strong  she  withers,  and  the  steePd  disarms. 
Imagination,  specious  handmaid,  waits, 
And  serves  n  pomp  of  visionary  cates : 
The  sorceress  still  eanyt  the  fresh  repasts; 
But  mock*d  eternally,  she  feeds,  and  feats. 
Around  her  couch  unnumber'd  votaries  meet. 
And  wish  to  share  th*  imag>inary  treat ; 


If  thou  be  poure,  thy  brother  bateth  thee, 
And  all  thy  frendes  fleen  fro  thee,  alas  1 
O  riche  marchants,  ful  of  wele  ben  ye, 

0  noble,  O  prudent  folk,  as  in  this  cas. 
Your  ba^gges  ben  not  filled  with  ambes  as. 

But  with  sis  cink,  that  reoneth  for  your  chance; 
At  Christenmasse  mery  may  ye  dance. 

Ye  seken  lond  and  see  fi>r  your  wimunges. 
As  wise  folk  ye  knowen  all  th'  estat 
Of  regnes,  ye  ben  fethers  of  tidinges. 
And  tales,  both  of  pees  and  of  ddbat: 

1  were  right  now  of  tales  desolat, 

N'ere  that  a  marehant,  gon  'is  many  a  yere, 
Me  taught  a  tale,  which  that  ye  shull  here. 
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Devour  etch  morael  with  desiring  eye, 
And  for  large  draughts  of  fancy*d  nectar  sigh: 
A  thousand  nymphs  of  wanton  sprightly  mien, 
Trip  PMind  the  sofa,  and  amuse  their  queen ; 
With  transport  she  surveys  the  darling  train. 
All  daughters  of  her  light  fermenting  brain : 
Here  laughter,  mirth,  and  dalliance  unite^ 
Illusive  joy,  and  volatile  delight, 
Conceits,  sports,  gambols,  titillations  gay, 
Hopes  that  allure,  and  projects  that  betray. 
Prime  sister  of  th*  inessential  bands. 
Erect,  persuasive  Expectation  stands;    ' 
On  each  pursuit  she  flourishes  with  grace, 
And  g'.ves  a  butterfly  to  lead  the  chase; 
Or  wafts  a  bubble  on  the  parting  gale, 
And  bids  surrounding  multitudes  assail ; 
With  sweets  the  fond  pursuit  alone  is  fraught. 
The  game  still  vanishes,  when  once  it 's  caught; 
Vain  is  the  joy— but  not  the  anguish  vain ; 
And  empty  pleasure  givtis  essential  pain  : 
Couched  as  a  tiger,  watchful  to  surprise. 
Grim  death  beneath  the  fislse  enchantreBS  lies ; 
The  fiends  around  invisibly  engage. 
Guilt  stings,  pains  rack,  and  disappointments  nge; 
Aches,  asthmas,  cholics,  gouts,  convulsions, rheums, 
Kemorse  th«it  gnaws,  and  languor  that  consumes. 

Far  other  train,  apparent  queen !  you  lead; 
True  bliss  attends,  though  arduous  toils  precede : 
Serene  thy  bosom,  though  thy  brow  severe; 
Pain  points  thy  path,  but  Heav*n  is  in  thy  rear. 
Wondrous  th*  influence  thy  power  supplies. 
Where  triumphs  only  from  oppression  rise ; 
Peace  springs  from  passion,    and  from  weakness 

might; 
Calm  ease  from  travel,  and  finom  pain  delight ; 
No  sweets  that  vanish,  and  no  gusts  that  cloy— 
Clear  is  the  rapture,  and  serene  the  joy ; 
Reflection  culls  from  ev'ry  labour  past, 
And  gives  the  same  eternal  bliss  to  last 
Thus,  by  long  trial,  and  severe  distress. 
You,  Virtue!  truly,  though  severely,  bless; 
Through  each  tradition,  each  recorded  page. 
Through  ev*ry  nation,  and  through  ev'ry  age, 
From  purpled  monarchs  to  the  rural  hind. 
By  pain  you  purify*d,  by  toil  reflnM  : 
The  mightier  weight  thy  fav'rite  heroes  bore; 
Chief  you  depressed,  whom  chief  you  meant  should 
Still  with  the  foe  gave  forces  to  prevail,        [soar; 
And  with  this  moral  furm*d  the  following  tale. 

While  yet  the  Turk  his  early  claim  avow'd. 
And  ruPd  beneath  the  sceptre,  Judah  bowM ; 
A  set  of  worthy  wealthy  merchants  chose 
The  world  for  trade,  and  Sion  for  repose. 
Here  they  select  the  gems  of  brightest  rays, 
Rich  stuffs,  wrought  silks,  and  golden  tissues  blaze; 
Through  ev'ry  climate,  and  to  ev'ry  gale, 
They  lanch  the  cargo,  and  expand  the  sail: 
Wide,  with  their  name,  their  reputation  grew. 
And  to  their  mart  concurring  chapmen  drew. 

The  lure  of  novelty,  and  thirst  of  gain, 
Now  points  their  passage  o'er  the  midland  main ; 


In  Snrrie  whilom  dwelt  a  campagnie 
Of  chapmen  rich,  and  therto  sad  and  trewe, 
That  wide  where  senten  hir  spicerie. 
Clothes  of  gold,  and  satins  riche  of  hewe. 
Hir  chaffare  was  so  thrifty  and  so  newe. 
That  every  wight  hath  deintee  to  chaflbre 
With  hem,  and  eke  to  sellen  hem  hir  ware. 


I  The  Tiber  now  their  spumy  keels  divide, 
I  And  stem  the  flow  of  his  descend 'Ug  tide. 
To  Rome,  imperial  Rome,  the  traders  came ; 
Rome  hetCrd  the  voice  of  their  preceding  fame : 
Free  mart  and  splendid  mansion  she  affords ;. 
Joy  crown'd  their  nigi^ts,  and  elegance  their  boards. 
With  mutual  chat  they  gratify  desire. 
What 's  curious  now  relate,  and  now  inquire; 
Alike  for  knowledge  and  for  wealth  they  trade. 
And  are  with  usury  in  both  repaid. 
But  Fame  surpris'd  them  with  a  wonder  new. 
Beyond  what  times  of  brightest  record  drew. 
The  poet's  fancy,  or  the  lover's  tongue ; 
And  thus  the  darling  excellence  she  sung. 

"  To  crown  our  monaroh^s  age  with  ibiid  delight. 
His  cares  alleviate,  and  his  toils  requite. 
Beyond  whatever  paternal  wish  could  crave, 
Indulgent  Heav'n  a  peerless  infant  gave: 
The  softer  sex  her  beauteous  body  forms, 
But  her  bright  soul  each  manly  virtue  warms ; 
Youth  without  folly,  greatness  without  pride. 
And  all  that  *s  firm  to  all  that  *s  sweet  aHy'd. 
Rich  as  the  land  by  iaored  promise  bleas'd. 
Lies  the  fair  vale  of  her  expanded  breast; 
Mild  on  a  parian  pillar  turns  her  head. 
Her  fimnt,  like  Lebanon,  divinely  spread ; 
Thfero  sit  the  chaste,  the  placid,  and  the  meek, 
And  mom  smiles  fresh  upon  her  open  cheek. 
Babes  learn  distinction  at  Constantia's  sight. 
And  urither'd  age  revives  to  strange  delight; 
Tumultuous  wishes  breathe  along  her  way. 
Hands  rise,  tongues  bless,  and  cent'riug  eyes  survey ; 
All  run  to  bend  the  voluntary  knee. 
The  blind-to  hear  her,  and  the  deaf  to  see. 
Ah !  were  she  bom  to  universal  sway. 
How  gladly  would  the  willing  world  obey  ? 


Now  fell  it,  that  the  maisters  of  that  sort 
Han  shapen  hem  to  Rome  for  to  wende, 
Were  it  for  chapmanhood  or  for  disport, 
Non  other  message  wold  they  thider  sende. 
But  comen  hemself  to  Rome,  this  is  the  ende : 
And  in  swiche  place  as  thought  hem  avantage 
For  hir  entente,  they  taken  hirhert)eTgage. 

Sojoum'd  ban  these  marchants  in  that  toun 
A  certain  time*  as  fell  to  hir  plesance : 
And  so  befell,  that  the  excellent  renoun 
Of  the  emperoure*s  doughtcr  dame  Custanoe 
Reported  was,  with  evrey  circumstance. 
Unto  these  Surrien  marchants,  in  swiche  ynso 
Fro  day  to  day,  as  I  sh^l  you  d^se< 


This  was  the  commnn  vois  of  every  mam 
"  Our  emperonr  of  Rome,  God  him  se^ 
A  dooghter  hath,  that  sin  the  world  b^gan, 
To  reken  as  wel  hire  goodnesse  as  b^ute^ 
N'as  never  swiche  another  as  is  she : 
I  pray  to  God  in  honour  hire  sustene. 
And  wold  she  were  of  all  Europe  the  quene. 

"  In  hire  is  high  beaute  withouten  pride^ 
Youthe,  withouten  grenehed  or  folic : 
To  all  hire  werkes  vertue  is  hire  guide; 
Humblesse  hath  slaien  in  hire  tytannie: 
She  is  mirrour  of  all  curtesie, 
H're  hate  is  veray  chambre  of  holinesse, 
Hire  bond  ministre  of  firedom  for  almesae,'* 


CONSTANTIA. 
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And  now  with  wealthy  manufacture  sto#'d, 
Lanch'd  on  the  tide  their  freighted  vessels  rode ; 
The  pendants  vainly  point  the  fiav'ring  gale. 
Court  the  weighed  anchor,  and  th'  opening  sail. 
Tin  first  the  foir  perfection  they  beheld, 
Who  all  report,  in  fatal  hour,  excelPd : 
For  Syria  then  they  ply  the  lab'ring  oar. 
And  the  crook'd  keels  divide  their  native  shore. 

Exulting  now  they  touch  the  fav'rite  land. 
Unlade,  and  moor  along  the  yielding  strand. 
Now  duteous,  on  their  youthful  sultan  wait. 
Unfold  new  treasures,  and  new  tales  relate. 
With  usual  grace,  and  curious  ear  he  hears; 
With  usual  courtesy  and  bounty  cheers  | 
The  strange,  the  wondrous  narrative  admires. 
And  all  that 's  foreign,  all  that  *s  new  requires. 

Ah,  hapless  prince,  thy  further  search  restrain; 
Couch'd  in  the  tale,  death  lurks  to  entertain ! 
Constantia's charms  their  raptured  tongues  disclose; 
In  ev*ry  word  some  kindling  beauty  glows ; 
Her  form,  her  features^  mien,  and  soul  they  breathe, 
Unpraise  all  praise,  and  leave  all  terms  beneath. 

Strong  eloquence  can  picture  to  the  blind. 
Create  new  forms,  and  people  all  the  mind ; 
Can  pain  or  mitigate,  can  heal  or  wound, 
£nchant  with  sentences,  and  kill  with  sound. 
The  foncy'd  sweets  bis  ear  impatient  drinks ; 
Deep  on  his  soul  the  tmag'd  beauty  sinks ;  [reigns. 
Through  alt  his  thoughts,  his  powers,  she  lives,  she 
Pants  in  each  pulse,  and  thrills  along  his  veins. 

Sure,  through  the  tracts  of  yon  celestial  maze. 
Where  mystic  planets  dance,  and  glories  blaze ; 


And  al  this  vols  was  soth,  as  God  is  trewe. 

But  now  to  purpos  let  us  turn  agein.  ^ 

These  marchants  ban  don  fraught  hirshippes  newe. 

And  whan  they  ban  this  blisful  maiden  sein. 

Home  to  Surrie  ben  they  went  ful  fayn. 

And  don  hir  nedes,  as  they  ban  don  yore. 

And  liven  in  wele,  I  can  say  you  no  more. 

Now  fell  it,  that  these  marchants  stood  in  grace 

Of  him  that  was  the  soudan  of  Surrie : 

For  whan  they  came  from  any  strange  place 

He  wold  of  his  benigne  curtesie 

Make  hem  good  chere,  and  besily  espie 

Tidings  of  sundry  regnes,  for  to  lere 

The  wonders  that  they  mighte  seen  or  here. 

Amonges other  thinges  especially 

These  marchants  ban  him  told  of  dame  Cnstance 

So  gret  noUesse,  in  emest  seriously, 

That  this  Soudan  hath  caught  so  gret  plesance 

To  ban  hire  figure  in  his  remembrance, 

That  all  his  lust,  and  all  his  besy  cure 

Was  for  to  love  hire,  while  his  Kf  may  dure. 

Paraveoture  in  thilke  large  book. 

Which  that  men  clepe  the  Heven,  ywriten  was 

With  sterres,  whan  that  he  his  birUie  took, 

That  he  for  love  shuld  ban  his  deth,  alas  I 

For  in  the  sterres,  clerer  than  is  glas. 

Is  writen,  God  wot,  who  so  coud  it  rede. 

The  deth  of  every  man  withouten  drede. 

In  sterres  many  a  winter  therbefom 
Was  writ  the  deth  of  Hector,  Achilles, 
Of  Pompey,  Julius,  or  they  were  bom ; 
The  strif  of  Thebes ;  and  of  Hercules, 
Of  Sampson,  Tumus,  and  of  Socrates 
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More  wonders  typical  impress  the  sky, 
Than  e'er  was  trac'd  with  astrologic  eye  ! 
There  haply,  ere  his  natal  hour  express'd. 
First  burn'd  the  flame  thatgIow*d  within  his  breast: 
There  might  the  nymph  with  previous  beauty  bloom^ 
With  previous  languishment  the  youth  consume; 
Expire  the  victim  of  successless  care; 
Die  ere  he  Jiv*d,  and  ere  he  lov'd  despair. 
There  the  deai  friendly  stream,  ere  Julius  bled. 
Great  Brutus  to  his  dearer  country  shed ; 
With  destin'd  tyranny  there  pride  enslaves,^ 
With  destined  virtue  there  the  patriot  saves; 
There  Pompey  glow'd  for  freedom  and  for  fame. 
There  Socrates,  of  Greece  the  pride  and  shame: 
Alcides  there  each  horrid  monster  slew; 
There  triumph 'd  Sampson,  the  heroic  Jew; 
There  all,  or  doom'd  to  save,.or  to  destroy. 
The  chiefs  who  fought  at  Thebes,  or  fought  at  Troy  I 

Long  mouro'd  the  youth,  with  secret  woe  op« 
press'd; 
The  latent  vulture  prey*d  within  his  breast: 
Constrained  at  length,  nor  able  to  sustain 
The  wasting  malady,  and  mental  pain ; 
The  sage  the  bearded  pillars  of  his  state 
He  calls,  and  privily  unfolds  his  fete : 
"  No  mean,"  he  cries,  "  my  cruel  stars  assign  ; 
Swift  death,  or  else  Coa<{tantia  must  be  mine!" 

Alternate,  each  their  hopes  or  fears  disclose. 
Invent,  reject,  and  now  agam  propose ; 
While  some,  with  mystic  rites  of  wondrous  art. 
Engage  to  gain  the  sympathetic  heart ; 
By  philter'd  science,  and  infernal  charms. 
To  win  the  bright  perfection  to  his  arms : 
Th'  abhorrent  scheme  his  gen'rous  thoughts  disdain. 
Resolved  to  die,  or  justly  to  obtain ; 
And  all  their  arguments,  however  renewed. 
In  rites  of  nuptial  sanctitude  conclude. 
But  here  again  new  obstacles  appeared. 
And  much  for  this  their  latest  hope  they  fear'd ; 
Fear*d  that  diversity  of  feith  might  prove 
Alike  diversity,  and  breach  in  love; 
Nor  the  feir  Christian  e'er  consent  to  wed 
A  prince  in  Macon's  sacred  precepts  bred. 


The  deth ;  but  mennes  wittes  ben  so  dull. 
That  no  wight  can  wel  rede  it  at  the  full. 

This  Soudan  for  his  prive  councel  sent. 

And  shortly  of  this  matere  for  to  pace. 

He  hath  to  hem  declared  his  entent. 

And  sayd  hem  certain,  but  he  might  have  grace 

To  ban  Custance,  within  a  litel  space. 

He  n'as  but  ded,  and  charged  him  in  hie 

To  shapen  for  his  lif  some  remedie. 

Diverse  men,  diverse  thinges  saiden ; 
They  argumentes  casten  up  and  doun ; 
Many  a  subtil  reson  forth  they  laiden  ; 
They  speken  of  magike,  and  abusion ; 
But  finally,  as  in  conclusion. 
They  cannot  seen  in  that  non  avantage, 
Ne  in  non  other  way,  save  mariage. 

Than  saw  they  therin  swiche  diflicultee 
By  way  of  reson,  for  to  speke  all  plain. 
Because  ther  was  swiche  diversitee 
Betwene  hir  bothe  lawes,  that  they  sayn, 
They  trowen  that  no  Cristen  prince  wold  fayn 
Cc 
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The  monarch  thUD,  *'  Ah !  vfaerefere  doabt  my 

friends  ; 
Why  yet  dispute  where  love  and  life  depends  ? 
That  faith  must  sure  have  most  prevailing  charms, 
IThat  gives  Constantia  to  my  circling  arms: 
No  obstacles  shall  bar,  no  doubts  deter; 
Nor  will  I  tbin^  that  she  was  ibrm*d  to  err." 

Tbe  voice  determined,  and  imperial  eye, 
Leave  no  pretence  for  courtiers  to  reply : 
With  the  fond  speed  of  love's  impatience  warm'd, 
Now  embassies  are  sent,  and  treaties  form*d« 
All  zealous  to  promote  the  cause  divine, 
The  pope,  the  church,  and  Christian  powers  com- 
The  royal  long-reluctant  parents  yield,         [bine; 
And  contracts  are  by  mutual  proxy  sealM. 

High  was  the  trust  the  regal  writings  bore. 
And  solemn  th'  attesting  parties  swore, 
That  the  young  Syrian,  and  his  barons  bold. 
Each  sex  and  state,  the  in&nt  and  the  old, 
Should  all  Messiah's  hallow*d  faith  embrace. 
And  bright  Constantia  be  the  bond  of  grace. 

We  list  not  here  of  pompous  phrase  to  say, 
What  ordered  equipage  prepares  tbe  day ;    [train. 
Grooms,  prelates,  peers,  and  nymphs,  a  shining 
To  wait  the  beauteous  victim  o'er  the  main : 
All  Rome  attend  in ^ish  tht.  lovely  maid; 
And  Heaven  their  universal  vows  invade. 


Wedden  his  child  under  our  lawe  swete, 
That  us  was  yeven  by  Mahound  our  prophete. 

And  he  answered :  "  Rather  than  I  lese 
Cnstance,  I  wol  be  cristened  douteles : 
I  mote  ben  hires,  I  may  non  other  chese, 
I  pray  you  hold  your  arguments  in  pees, 
Saveth  my  lif,  and  beth  not  reccheles 
To  geten  hire  that  hath  my  lif  in  cure. 
For  in  this  wo  I  may  not  long  endure." 

What  nedeth  gr^er  dilatation  ? 

I  say,  by  tretise  and  ambassatrie. 

And  by  the  popes  mediation. 

And  all  the  chirche,  and  all  the  chevairie^ 

That  in  destruction  of  Maumetrie, 

And  in  encrese  of  Cristes  lawe  dere, 

They  ben  accorded  so  as  ye  may  here  ^ 

How  that  the  Soudan  and  his  baronage. 
And  all  his  liege  sfauld  ycristened  be. 
And  be  sbal  han  Custance  in  mariage. 
And  certain  gold,  I  n'ot  what  quantitee. 
And  hereto  fiuden  suffisant  surete^. 
The  same  accord  is  swome  on  eyther  side ; 
Now,  ftiir  Custance,  Almighty  Ood  thee  gide. 

Now  wolden  som  men  waiten,  as  I  gesse^ 
That  I  shuld  tellen  all  the  purveiance. 
The  which  that  the  emperour  of  his  noblesse 
Hath  shapen  for  his  doughter  dame  Custance. 
Wei  may  men  know  that  so  gret  ordinance 
May  no  man  tellen  in  a  litel  clause. 
As  was  arraied  for  so  high  a  cause. 

Bishopes  ben  shapen  with  hire  for  to  wende, 
Lordes,  ladies,  and  knigbtes  of  renionn. 
And  other  folk  ynow,  this  is  the  end. 
And  notified  is  thurghout  al  the  toun. 
That  every  wight  with  great  devotioun 
Should  prayen  Crist,  that  he  this  mariage 
Receive  in  gree,  and  spede  this  viage. 


At  length  the  day,  the  woful  day  arrives^ 
And  ev*ry  face  of  wonted  cheer  deprives ; 
The  fatal  hour  admits  no  fond  delay. 
That  shall  the  joy  from  ev'ry  heart  convey. 
Ye  men  of  Rome!  your  parting  glory  mourn ; 
Par  from  your  sight  your  darling  shall  be  torn; 
No  more  the  mom  with  usual  smiles  arise. 
Or 'with  Constantia  bless  your  longing  eyes. 
Of  ev*ry  tongue,  of  ev*ry  pen  the  theme, 
The  daily  subject,  and  the  nightly  dream ! 

But,  O  Constantia !  say,  thou  fair  distress'd. 
What  woes  that  hour  thy  lovely  soul  possess'd  ? 
Its  native  cheek  the  bright  carnation  fled, 
And  charg'd  with  grief,  reclin*d  thy  beauteous  head  ; 
To  lands  unknown  those  limbs' must  now  repair, 
Nurs*d  in  the  down  of  fond  paternal  care. 
Peace  spread  thy  nightly  couch  to  sweet  repose. 
Delight  around  thy  smiling  form  arose ; 
Each  scene  familiar  to  thy  eye  appeared, 
And  custom  long  thy  native  soil  endear'd ; 
Eas'd  by  thy  bounty,  at  thy  sight  exird. 
Grief  was  no  more,  or  in  thy  presence  smiFd ; 
Each  rising  wish  thy  glad  attendants  seiz'd ; 
To  give  thee  pleasure,  ev'ry  heart  was  pleas*d : 
But  now  to  strange,  to  fweign  climes  convey'd. 
Strange  objects  must  thy  loathing  sense  invade. 
Strange  features  to  thy  weeping  eyes  appear. 
Strange  accents  pierce  thy  undelighted  ear; 
In  distant  unacquainted  bondage  tied, 
The  gilded  slave  of  insolence  and  pride. 
Perhaps  of  form  uncouth,  and  temper  base. 
Thy  lord  shall  clasp  thee  with  abhorr'd  embrace. 

Thus  sad  the  fair  revolv'd ;  soft  sorrows  flow. 
And  all  her  sighing  soul  was'loos'd  to  woe: 
"  Father !"  she  cried,  "  your  fond,  your  wretched 

child!— 
And  yon,  my  mother !  you,  my  mother  mild !— - 
My  parents  dear,  beneath  whose  kindly  view, 
Bless'd  by  whose  looks,  your  cherished  infant  grew ; 


The  day  is  comen  of  hire  departing, 
I  say  the  woful  day  fatal  is  come, 
That*ther  may  be  no  longer  tarying. 
But  forward  they  hem  dressen  all  and  some. 
Custance,  that  was  with  sorwe  all  overcome, 
Ful  pale  arist,  and  dresseth  hire  to  wende. 
For  wel  she  seth  ther  n*is  non  other  ende. 

Alas  !  what  wonder  is  it  though  she  wept? 
Hiat  sbat  be  sent  to  straunge  nation 
Fro  frendes,  that  so  tenderly  hire  kept. 
And  to  be  bounde  under  subjection 
Of  on,  she  knoweth  not  his  condition. 
Ifousbondes  ben  all  good,  and  ban  ben  yore^ 
That  koowen  wives,  I  dare  say  no  more. 

"  Fader,"  she  said,  "thy  wretched  child  Castanet 
Thy  yonge  doughter,  fostered  up  so  soft. 
And  ye,  my  moder,  my  soveraine  plesance 
Over  all  thing,  (out  taken  Crist  on  loft) 
Custance  your  child  hire  reoommendeUi  oft 
Unto  your  grace;  for  I  shal  to  Surrie, 
Ne  shal  I  never  seen  you  more  with  eye. 

"  Alas!  unto  the  Barbare  nation 
I  muste  gon,  sin  that  it  is  your  will : 
But  Crist,  that  starfe  for  our  redemption. 
So  yeve  me  grace  his  hestes  to  fulfill, 
I  wretched  woman  no  force  though  I  spUl ; 
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When  far,  O  far  from  your  embraces  torn, 
Will  you  then  think  a  wretch  likr  me  was  bom  ? 
Shall  then  your  child  some  sad  remembrance  claim  ? 
And  tome  dear  drops  embalm  Constantia's  name  ? 
Your  face — ah,  cruel  fortune,  can  it  be  ? — 
These  eyes  shall  never,  never,  never  see! 
For  e«rer  parted  by  the  rolling  ma'n, 
I  now  must  feel  a  lordly  husband^s  chain; 
From  every  friend,  from  every  joy  remove, 
And  the  rough  yoke  of  rude  barbarians  prove: 
But  so  may  Heav'n  the  precious  issue  bless. 
And  all  find  happiness  through  my  distress ! 
Woman  was  doomed,  ere  yet  the  world  began. 
The  prey  of  sorrow,  and  the  slave  of  man." 

She  could  no  more  j  her  voice  by  sobs  suppressed, 
And  tears,  poured  forth  in  anguish,  told  the  rest. 
Wide  through  the  crowd  the  sad  contagion  flew ; 
Each  hoary  beard  is  drench'd  with  mournful  dew; 
In  shortening  throbs  ten  thousand  bosoms  rise, 
Grief  showers  its  tempest  from  ten  thousand  eyes; 
Along  the  shore  the  deepening  groans  extend. 
And  louder  shrieks  the  cloudy  concave  rend : 
Not  through  old  Rome  when  desolation  reign*d, 
And  bleeding  senators  her  forum  stainM; 
Not  in  the  wreck  of  that  all  d'smal  night, 
When  Ilion  tumbled  from  her  tow^-y  height; 
Such  uttering  plaints  the  deep  despair  betray'd, 
As  now  attend  the  dear  departing  maid. 

To  the  tail  ship,  with  slow  desponding  tread. 
All  drowned  in  grief  the  beauteous  victim  's  led : 


Women  am  home  to  thraldom  and  penance, 
And  to  ben  under  manner  governance." 

I  trow  at  Troye  whan  Pinrus  brake  the  wall. 
Or  Ilion  brent,  or  Thebes  the  citee, 
Ne  at  Rome  for  the  harm  thurgh  Hanniball, 
That  Romans  hath  venquesbed  times  three, 
N'as  herd  swicbe  tendre  weping  for  pitee. 
As  in  the  chambre  was  for  hire  parting, 
But  forth  she  mote,  wheder  she  wepe  or  sing. 

O  firste  moving  cruel  firmament, 
With  thy  diurnal  swegh  that  croudest  ay, 
And  hurtlest  all  firom  est  til  Occident, 
That  naturally  wold  hold  another  way ; 
Thy  crouding  set  the  heven  in  swiche  array 
At  the  beginning  of  this  fierce  viage. 
That  cruel  Mars  hath  slain  this  marriage. 

Infortunat  ascendent  tortuous. 

Of  which  the  lord  is  helpeles  fall,  alas ! 

Out  of  his  angle  into  the  derkest  hous. 

O  Mars,  O  Atyzar,  as  in  this  cas ; 

O  feble  Mone,  unhappy  ben  thy  pas. 

Thou  knittest  thee  ther  thou  art  not  received, 

Tber  thou  were  wel  fro  thennes  art  thou  weived. 

Impmdent  emperour  of  Rome,  alas ! 
Was  ther  no  philosopbre  in  at  thy  toun  } 
Is  no  time  bet  than  other  in  swiche  cas  ? 
Of  viage  is  ther  non  electioun, 
Namely  to  folk  of  high  conditioon, 
Nat  whan  a  rote  is  of  a  birth  yknowe  ? 
Alas !  we  ben  to  lewed,  or  to  stow. 

To  ship  is  brought  this  woful  faire  maid 
Solempnely,  with  every  circumstance : . 
"  Now  Jesu  Crist  be  with  you  all,'*  she  said. 
Ther  n*i«  no  more,  but  "  farewel  fair  Custance." 
She  peineth  hire  to  make  good  countenance. 


She  turn*d,  and  with  an  aching  wistful  look, 
A  long  farewel  of  ev'r}'  field  she  took  ; 
"  Adieu !"  to  all  the  melting  crowd  she  cried — 
"  Adieu  !  Adieu  !'*  the  melting  crowd  reply'd; 
Her  lanching  bark  the  mournful  notes  pursue, 
And  echoing  hills  return,  "  Adieu  !  Adieu  1" 

Here  let  us  leave  the  virgin  on  the  main, 
With  all  her  peerage,  and  her  pompous  train; 
To  Syria  let  the  swifter  Muse  repair, 
And  say  what  cheer  prepares  her  welcome  there. 

I'he  dame,  from  whom  his  birth  the  prince  de- 
Imperial  dowager,  had  yet  surviv'd :  [riv'd, 
Ambitious,  greedy  of  supreme  control, 
And  b^m  with  all  the  tyrant  in  her  soul. 
At  filial  government  she  long  repined. 
Nor  yet  the  reins  of  secret  rule  resign'd. 
Her  savage  sentiments  her  sex  belied, 
And  vers  d  in  wiles  with  deepest  statesmen  vied ; 
Yet  o'er  her  softening  tongue,  and  soothing  face. 
The  subtle  varalsh  spread  with  easy  grace : 
The  sage  discem'd,  but  still  confess'd  her  sway; 
And  whom  their  hearts  detest,  their  fears  obey. 
Tenacious  zeal  her  prophet's  lore  rever'd. 
The  practice  scom'd,  but  to  the  text  adher'd; 
And  far  as  faith  with  fury  could  inflame. 
She  was  indeed  a  most  religious  dame. 

When  she  her  son's  determin'd  bent  perceived. 
Her  breast  with  cruel  agitation  heav'd ;  ' 
Her  call,  each  hoary,  each  experience  friend. 
In  baste,  and  midnight  privacy,  attend ; 
When  dire,  amid  the  dusky  throng  she  rose. 
And  from  her  tongue  contagious  poison  flows. 

"  Ve  peers,  ye  pillars  of  our  falling  state! 
Too  faithful  sdtyjects  of  a  prince  ingrate ; 
A  son,. whom  these  detesting  breasts  have  fed, 
A  serpent  grown,  to  your  destmction  bred  1 
Say,  shall  a  single  hand  such  patriots  awe  ? 
Insult  your  prophet,  and  supplant  your  law  ? 
First,  Heav'n !  be  all  the  bonds  of  Nature  broke. 
Ere  I  assume  the  curs'd,  the  Christian  yoke : 
For,  what  import  these  innovating  rites, 
But  here  a  living  death  of  all  delights  ? 
Such  threats  as  penitence  can  ne*cr  appease. 
The  body^  penance,  and  the  mind's  disease  ? — 


4nd  forth  I  let  hire  sayle  in  this  manere. 
And  tume  I  wol  againe  to  my  matere. 

The  mother  of  the  Soodan,  well  of  vices. 
Espied  bath  hire  sones  pleine  entente. 
How  he  wol  lete  his  olde  sacrifices: 
And  right  anon  she  for  her  conseil  sente, 
And  they  ben  comen,  to  know  what  she  mente. 
And  whan  assembled  was  this  folk  in  fere. 
She  set  hire  doun,  and  sayd  as  ye  shul  here. 

**  Lordes,"  she  sayd,  "  ye  knowen  everich  on, 

How  that  my  i^one  in  point  is  for  to  lete 

The  holy  lawes  of  our  Alkaron, 

Yeveo  by  Ooddes  messager  Mahomete: 

But  on  avow  to  grete  God  I  hete. 

The  lif  shal  rather  out  of  my  body  sterte, 

Than  Mahometes  lawe  out  of  myn  berte. 

**  What  shuld  us  tiden  of  this  newe  lawe 
But  thraldom  to  our  bodies  and  penance. 
And  aflerwanl  in  Helle  to  ben  drawe. 
For  we  reneied  Mahound  our  creance  ? 
But,  lordes,  wol  ye  maken  assurance. 
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Yet,  were  I  of  some  faithful  hearts  secure, 
Kot  such  the  malady,  but  we  can  cure." 

Sbe  spoke,  and  all  with  swift  compliance  sweaf. 
The  glorious  deed  with  all  their  pow'rs  to  dare  ; 
Her  charge,  though  iic^er  so  bloody,  to  fulfill,    • 
liiough  ne'er  so  dang'rous,  to  effect  her  will. 

"  Doubt  not  a  birth,''  she  cried,  **  so  well  con- 
ceived. 
Great  acts  are  more  by  fraud  than  force  achicT'd ; 
To  gain  the  conquest,  we  must  seem  to  yieldt. 
And  feign  to  fly,  that  we  may  win  the  field. 
.Let  each  in  public  wear  a  Christian  face, 
And  counterfeit  the  saintly  signs  of  grace : 
What  though  our  skin  the sprinklingpriest baptize? 
Our  skin  's  unsully'd,  while  our  hearts  despise. 
Not  such  the  tricks  our  bolder  hands  shall  play. 
When  revels  end  th*  unsuspecting  day ; 
Nor  such  the  stream  our  purpling  pointsshall  shed, 
When  we  shall,  in  our  turn,  baptize  with  red." 

Ah,  sex  !  still  sweet,  or  bitter,  to  extreme ; 
Gloomy  as  night,  or  bright  as  morning  beam ! 
No  fiend's  may  with  a  female's  wrath  compare; 
No  angeVs  purity  like  woman's  fair  f 
To  save  or  damn,  for  bliss  or  ruin  given. 
Who  has  thee  feels  a  Hell,  or  finds  a  Heav'n. 

Smooth  as  the  surface  of  the  dimpled  main. 
While  brooding  storms  the  gath'ring  ruin  rein, 
Her  son,  with  dire  dissembling  leer  she  seck^. 
And  in  the  depth  of  smiling  malice  speaks. 


As  I  shal  say,  assenting  to  my  lotc  ? 
And  I  shal  make  us  sauf  for  evermore.'* 

They  sworen,  and  assented  every  ttatti 
To  live  with  hire  and  die,  and' by  hire  stond': 
And  everich  on,  in  the  best  wise  he  can. 
To  strengthen  hire  shal  all  his  freudes  fond. 
Aud  she  hath  this  emprise  ytaken  in  bond; 
WKich  ye  shull  heren  that  I  shall  devise; 
And  to  hem  all  she  spake  right  in  this  wise; 

"  We  shal  first  feine  us  Crtsteudom  to  take; 
Cold  water  shal  not  greve  us  but  a  lite: 
And' I  sbal  swiche  a  feste  and  revel  make. 
That,  as  I  trow,  I  shal  the  Soudan  quite. 
For  tho  his  wife  be  cristened  never  so  white. 
She  shal  have  nede  to  wash  vway  the  rede. 
Though  she  a  font  of  water  with  hire  lede.*' 

O  Soudannesse,  rote  of  iniquitee. 
Virago  thou  Semyramee  the  second^ 
O  serpent  under  femininitee, 
like  to  the  serpent  depe  in  Helle  yboimd : 
O  feined  woman,  all  that  may  ooofound 
Vertue  and  innocence,  thurgh  thy  malice 
Is  bred  in  thee,  as  nest  of  every  vice. 

O  Sathan  envious,  sin  thilke  day 
That  thou  were  chased  finom  our  heritage, 
Wei  knowest  thou  to  woman  the  olde  way. 
Thou  madest  Eva  bring  us  in  servage. 
Thou  wolt  fordon  this  cristen  mariage : 
Thin  instrument  so  (wala  wa  the  while  f) 
Makest  thou  of  women  whan  thou  wolt  begile. 

This  Soudannesse,  whom  I  thus  blame  and  warrie. 

Let  prively  Aire  conseil  gon  hir  way : 

What  shuld  I  in  this  tale  longer  tarie  ?' 

She  rideth  to  the  Soudan  oira  day. 

And  sayd  him,  that  she  would  reneie  hire  lay. 


*<  My  child !  thoagh  ^ward  age  it  o^er  Wtse^ 
Let  no  otfence  against  a  parent  rise ; 
Long  habits  gain  a  privilege  from  time. 
And  frequent  custom  mellows  ev'ry  crime  : 
Repugnant  hence  I  dar'd  to  thwart  your  will  i 
J  fear'd  the  novelty,  I  fear'd  the  ill : 
But  now,  convinc'd  by  Christ* s  superior  grace. 
His  law  I  reverence,  and  his  faith  embrace. 
Bles8*d  be  thy  bed!  thy  bridal  transports  bless'df 
Nor  you  refuse  a  mother's  fond  request-*- 
Mine  be  the  joy  to  entertain  the  fair  $ 
To  form  the  festival,  be  mine  the  care ; 
To  show  the  peers  who  on  thy  bride  attend. 
As  she  in  beauty,  we  in  love  transcend." 

The  royal  youth  in  silent  wonder  stood; 
Joy  held  bis  voice,  and  rapture  thrill'd  his  blood: 
Around  her  knees  bis  prostrate  arms  he  threw. 
And  duteous  tears  distill'd  the  grateful  dew : 
Her  son  she  raisM,  alf  innocent  of  ur. 
And  smiling  kiss*d  whom  soon  she  meant  to  kilL 

At  length  the  bride,  and  all  her  solemn  train. 
Past  o'er  the  danger  of  the  midland  main : 
The  main  is  past,  but  not  the  danger  o'er ; 
The  sea  less  cruel  than  the  Syrian  shore  1 
Applauding  crowds  tlie  landed  beauty  greet. 
And  Juda's  peers  in  rich  procession  meet ; 
Great  wets  the  throng,  and  splendid  the  array. 
And  guards  arranging^  iin'd  t^e  glitfring  way. 
Such  were  the  triumphs  of  imperial  Home, 
When  conquest  led  some  darling  victor  home; 
While  meeting  millions  his  approach  withstand, 
^d  walls,  and  trees,  and  clamber'd  roofs  are  mann'd. 

All  gem'd  in  ornaments  of  curious  mode. 
Gay  in  the  van,  the  false  sultana  rode ; 


:  And  Cristeildom  of  prestes  hondes  fbng,  ' 
Repenting  hire  she  hethen  was  so  I6ng  ; 

Besechin^  him  to  don  hire  that  honour. 

That  she  might  Ban  the  Cristen  folk  to-fost : 

Toplesen  hem  I  wo]  do  my  labour. 

The  Soudan  saith,  **  I  wol  don  at  ytmf  hest,*' 

And  kneling,  thanked  hire  of  that  request; 

So  glad  he  was,  ne  n'iste  not  what  to  say. 

She  kist  hire  sone,  and  home  she  goth  hire  way. 

Arrived  ben  these  Cristen  folk  to  lond 
In  Surrie,  with  a  gret  solempne  route. 
And  hastily  this  Soudan  sent  his  sond. 
First  to  his  mother,  and  all  the  regno  aboute. 
And  sayd,  his  wif  was  comen  out  of  doute, 
And  praide  hem'  for*  to  riden  again  the  quene,- 
The  honour  of  bis  regne  to  sustene. 

Gret  was  the  pi'esse,  and  riche  was  th'array 
Of  Surriens  and  Romanes  met  in  fere. 
The  mother  of  the  Soudan  riche  and  gpay 
Received  hire  with  all  so  glad  a  chere. 
As  any  mother  might  hire  doughter  dere : 
And  to  the  nexte  citee  ther  beside 
A  aofte  pas  sotempnely  they  ride. 

Nought  trow  I,  the  triumph  of  Julius, 

Of  which  that  Lucan  maketh  swiche  a  boat. 

Was  realler,  or  more  curious. 

Than  was  th'  assemblee  of  this  blissfiil  host : 

But  yet  this  scorpion,  this  wicked  gost. 

The  Soudannesse,  for  all  hire  flattering 

Cast  under  this  fol  mortally  to  sting. 
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4Mt  to  h6r  breast  ^e  claspM  the  heav'nly  maid, 
And  wondVing  oft  with  cruel  gaze  sarvey'd. 

Last  came  the  sultan,  royal,  hapless  youth, 
Grace  in  his  form,  and  in  bis  bosom  truth  ! 
The  last  he  came,  for  timorous  lore  cootrolIM, 
He  fear'd,  and  long*d,  and  trembled  to  behold : 
A  faint  salute  his  faultering  voice  supplied ; 
Scarce,  **  Welcome !  O  divinely  fairf »  he  cried. 
He  blushed,  and  sighM,  and  gaz*d  with  wav*ring 
Nor  dar'd  to  hope  the  blissful  vision  tnte.      [view, 

Thus  onward  to  a  neighbouring  town  they  ftir'd, 
In  purpos'd  pomp,  and  r«gal  state  prepar*d ; 
And  here  the  old  maternal  fiend  invites, 
To  order*d  feasts,  and  dearly  bouglit  delights. 
Down  sit  the  guests,  triumphing  clarions  blow. 
Drums  beat,  mirth  sings,  and  brimming  goblets  flow; 
In  boundless  revel  evVy  care  is  drown'd. 
And  clamour  shouts,  and  freedom  laughs  around. 

Ah,  hapless  state  of  evVy^uman  mind, 
WrapM  in  the  present,  to  the  future  blind  ! 
In  the  gay  vapour  of  a  lucky  hour, 
Light  folly  mounts,  and  looks  with  scorn  on  powY : 
Nor  sees  how  swift  the  tides  of  fortune  flow. 
The  swelling  happiness  and  ebbing  woe ; 
That  man  should  ne'er  indulge,  or  bliss,  or  care, 
The  prosperous  triumph,  or  the  wreteb  despair ; 
So  cloce,  so  sudden,  each  reverse  succeeds. 
And  mischief  treads  where*er  success  precedes. 

And  now  the  night,  with  brooding  horrours  still, 
Gloom'd  from  the  brow  of  each  adjacent  hill ; 
Slow  heav*d  her  bosom  with  distemper'd  breath. 
And  o'er  her  forehead  hung  the  weights  of  death. 
Oppressed  with  sleep,  and  drown'd  in  fumy  wine. 
The  prostrate  guards  their  regal  charge  resign ; 
But  far  within,  still  wakeful  to  delight. 
The  prince  and  peers  protract  the  festal  night — 
When  from  the  portal,  lo  f  a  sudden  gloom 
Projects  its  horrours  through  the  spacious  room : 
Fearful  and  dark  the  ruffian  bands  appear. 
The  dire  sultana  storming  in  the  rear. 
The  bloody  task  invading  treason  plies : 
Quick,  and  at  once  alarm'd,  the  nobles  rise; 
But  these,  as  faith  or  faction  led,  divide, 
And  traitors  most  with  entering  traitors  side  t 


The  Soudan  cometh  himself  sone  after  this 

So  really,  that  wonder  is  to  tell : 

And  welcometh  hire  with  all  joye  and  blis. 

And  thus  in  mirth  and  joye  I  let  hem  dwell. 

The  fruit  of  this  matere  is  that  I  tell. 

Whan  time  came,  men  thought  it  for  the  best 

That  revel  stint,  and  men  go  to  hir  rest 

The  time  come  is,  this  olde  Soudannesse 
Ordeined  bath  the  feste  of  which  I  tolde, 
And  to  the  feste  Cristen  folk  hem  dresse 
In  general,  ya  bothe  yonge  and  olde. 
Ther  may  men  fest  and  realtee  beholde. 
And  deintees  mo  than  I  can  you  devise, 
But  all  to  dere  they  bought  it  or  they  rise. 

O  soden  wo,  that  ever  art  successour 
To  worldly  blis,  spreint  is  with  bittemesse 
Th'  cnde  of  the  joye  of  our  worldly  labour : 
Wo  occupieth  the  fyn  of  our  gladnesse. 
Herken  this  conaeil  for  thy  sikem^sse : 
Upon  thy  glade  day  have  in  thy  minde 
The  unware  wo  of  harm,  that  cometh  behinde. 


I  Boards,  bowls,  and  seats  o*ertum*d,  the  pavement 
strow; 
Of  blood  with  wine  the  mingling  <^rrents  flow ; 
Vain  is  the  fear  that  wings  their  feet  for  flight, 
They  fall  who  basely  fly  or  bravely  fight; 
With  screams  and  groans  the  echoing  oourtB  re- 
sound. 
And  gasping  Romans  bite  the  trait'rous  ground- 
Say,  royal  Syrian  !  in  that  hour  of  death. 
Say,  didst  thou  tamely  then  resign  thy  breath? 
Surprise,  and  shame,  and  love,  and  boundless  ragc^ 
Flash  from  his  eyes«  and  in  his  breast  engage. 
Threat'ning  aloft,  his  flaming  steel  he  drew. 
And  swift  to  save  his  lov'd  Constantia  flew; 
Before  his  bride  a  beauteous  bulwark  stands. 
Now  presses  on,  and  backwards  bears  the  bands  ; 
Bold  to  his  aid  surviving  Romans  spring. 
Some  Syrians  too^  could  dare  to  join  their  king ; 
Invaded  late,  they  in  their  turn  invade. 
And  traitors  are  with  mutual  death  repaid. 
But  what  may  courage,  what  may  strength  avail. 
Where  still  o*erpow'ring  multitudes  assail ; 
Where  number  with  increasing  number  grows. 
And  ev*ry  sword  must  match  a  thousand  foes? 
As  melting  snows  with  gradual  waste  subside. 
So  sink  the  warriors  from  their  hero's  side : 
Thin'd  are  the  remnants  of  his  bleeding  tralo. 
And  scarce,  but  scaree,  th'  unequal «trile  sustain; 
Their  veins  exhausted  goad  o*ertoird  their  might. 
And  struggling,  but  to  fisll  the  last,  they  fight. 

The  monarch  thus  on  ev'ry  side  distress'd, 
And  hope  extinguished  in  his  valiant  breast, 
TumM  to  his  queen,  he  sent  the  parting  look. 
And  brief  tb'  eternal  last  adieu  he  took :        [end ! 
*'  Since  here,*'  he  cried,  "  our  hapless  loves  must 
Where  this  arm  fails,  may  mightier  Ueav'n  defend ! 
This  is  my  last,  my  only,  ibnd  desire : 
Too  bless'd  am  I,  who  in  thy  cause  expire." 
So  saying,  with  recruited  pow*rs  ha  glows. 
Exalted  treads,  and  oirerlooks  his  foe» : 
Of  more  than  mortal  size  the  warrior  seems. 
And  terrour  ftoto  his  eye  imperial  streams. 
The  circling  host  his  single  voice  defies; 
Amid  the  throng,  with  fury  winged,  he  flies: 
Deep  bites  his  sword,  in  heaps  on  heaps  they  fall ; 
Hands,  arms,  and  heads,  be^read  thesangnin'd  hall  j 
Untir'd  with  toil,  resistless  in  his  course. 
Disdain  gave  fiiry,  and  dequiir  gave  force. 
As  here  and  there,  his  conquering  steps  he  bends, 
Down  his  fair  form  the  purpling  stream  descends ; 
Exhausted  nature  would  persuade  to  yield. 
But  courage,  still  tenacious,  holds  the  field. 
As  when  the  lamp  its  wavering  light  essays, 
Thh  source  consumed  that  fed  the  vital  blaze, 
Extinguish'd  now  its  kindly  flame  appears, 
And  now  aloft  a  livelier  radiapce  rears; 
Subsides  by  fits,  by  fits  again  aspires. 
And  bright,  but  doubtful,  bum  its  fainting  fires ; 
Till  recollected  to  one  force  of  light. 
Sodden  she  flashes  into  endless  night — 
So  the  brave  youth  the  blaze  of  life  renews. 
Reels,  stands,  defends,  attacks,  and  still  subdues; 
Till  ev'ry  vein,  and  ev'ry  channel  draiuM, 
One  last  effort  his  valiant  arm  sustain*d : 
As  lightning  swift,  he  sped  the  latest  blow, 
And  greatly  fell,  expiring  on  his  foe. 

As  should  an  oak  within  some  village  stand. 
Young,  tall,  and  straight,  the  favourite  of  the  land, 
Beneath  the  dews  of  Heav'n  sublime  he  grows. 
Beneath  his  shade  the  wearied  find  repose ; 
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To  deck  hit  boughs  each  morn  the  maidens  rise, 
And  youths  around  his  form  contevt  the  prize : 
Yet  haply  if  a  sudden  storm  descend, 
Sway*d  by  the  blast,  his  beauteous  branches  bend ; 
But  vigorous,  to  their  towVing  height  recoil. 
Maintain  the  combat,  aivl  outbrave  the  toil ; 
Till  the  red  bolt  with  levclPd  ruin  shoots. 
And  cuts  the  pillared  fabric  from  the  roots : 
Swift  falls  the  beauty  o*er  a  length  of  ground ; 
The  nymphs  and  swains  incessant  mourn  around. 
So  did  the  youth  with  living  form  excel. 
So  iair,  so  tall,  and  so  lamented,  fell ! 
Relenting  traitors  would  revive  the  dead, 
And  weep  the  blood  their  ruthless  weapons  shed : 
One  tender  pang  the  dire  sultana  felt, 
And  nature,  spite  of  Hell,  compels  to  melt, 

Whi'e  sadden  thus  each  bloody  arm  suspends, 
And  round  their  prince  the  satiate  tumult  bends ; 
Regardless  of  her  fate,  Constantia  goeg 
Through  pointed  javelins,  and  a  host  of  foes. 
Amaze  before  the  daring  virgin  yields, 
And  innocence  from  ev'ry  weapon  shields ; 
Till  mourn  ng  by  »be  great  remains  she  stood. 
And  o'er  her  lover  pour'd  the  copious  flood : 
*'  Ah,  valiant  arm  !  a  waste  of  worth  in  vain ! 
Ah,  royal  youth,"  she  cried,  "  nntimely  slain ! 
O  !  had  I  peri!«h'd,  ere  I  reach 'd  thy  shore, 
The  surge  devoured,  or  watVy  monsters  tore ; 
To  bless  the  world  your  worth  had  yet  survived, 
Nor  r,  too  fatally  beloved,  arrived, 
n*  is  I,  who  have  this  dear  effusion  shed ; 
For  me,  for  me,  a  luckless  bride,  you  bled !" 
So  saying — furious,  the  sultana  cries, 
'*  Strike,  strike ;  the  source  of  all  our  mischief  dies !  "* 
"Yes,  strike!"  the  bright,  th>  intrepid  maid  replies. 
But  vainly  this  consents,  or  that  commands ; 
HeaY*n  checked  their  hearts,  and  pity  bound  their 

hands : 
At  once  a  thousand  javelins  rise  in  air; 
A  thousand  wishes  whisper — **  Ah,  forbear !" 
Recoiling  arms  the  bloody  task  refuse. 
And  beauty  with  resistless  charm  subdues. 
Alone  relentless,  the  sultana  cries, 
*'  T  is  well,  the  death  she  wish  d,  may  still  suffice : 
Hence  with  that  form,  that  knows  so  well  to  reign ; 
Hence  with  the  witch,  and  plunge  her  in  the  main ! 
Her  passage  thence  to  Rome  she  may  explore. 
And  tell  her  welcome  on  the  Syrian  shore." 
So  saying,  quick  to  a  selected  band 
She  gave  to  execute  the  d-re  command ; 
Reluctant  to  the  charge,  they  yet  obey, 
And  to  the  shore  the  mourning  fair  convey. 
Slow  as  she  mov*d,  soft  sorrows  bathe  the  ground; 
Her  guards  too  melt,  and  pitying  weep  around ; 
Though  vers'd  in  blood,  detest  the  stem  commands, 
And  feel  their  hearts  rebellious  to  their  bands. 
When  now  upon  th'  appointed  beach  they  stood. 
That  took'd  with  honour  o'er  the  deepening  flood, 
JKach  ey'd  his  fellow  with  relenting  look. 
And  each  to  each  the  cruel  task  forsook  ; 


For  shortly  for  to  tellen  at  a  word, 
The  Soudan  and  the  Cristen  everich  on 
Ben  all  to-hewe,  and  stiked  at  the  herd. 
But  it  were  only  dame  Custance  alone. 
This  old  Soudannesse,  this  corsed  crone. 
Hath  with  hire  frendes  don  this  curbed  dede. 
For  she  hireself  wold  all  the  oontree  lede. 


With  distant  awe  the  beav>n]y  maid  mrvej. 
Nor  once  her  harm  in  act  or  thought  essay. 
The  still  suspense  at  length  their  leader  broke, 
And  bow^d  before  the  trembling  beauty,  spoke : 
"  O  thou,  endow 'd  with  more  than  mortal  charms, 
Who  ev'ry  foe  of  all  his  force  disarms ! 
Say,  how  shall  we  our  pow*r  or  wilf  employ  ; 
Where  both  are  weak,  fja  spare  thee,  or  destroy- 
Both  impotent  alike  our  pow'r  and  will. 
The  means  to  save  thee,  or  the  thoughts  to  kill  ? 
Yet  one  extreme  may  cruelly  remain. 
To  yield  thee  haply  to  the  pitying  main; 
And  Heaven,  who  furmM  thee  so  divinely  fair. 
If  Hcav*n  has  powV,  will  sure  have  will  to  spare.'* 
He  said ;  the  rest  assent,  and  to  the  bay 
With  secret  step  the  virgin-bride  convey. 
Convenient  here  a  Roman  bark  they  find  ; 
They  hoist  the  hasty  canvass  to  the  wind : 
The  bark  with  Roman  wealth  and  plenty  stowed, 
Now  lanching.with  the  lonely  f^ailor  rode; 
The  gale  from  shore  with  ready  rapture  blew, 
And  to  her  vessel  bore  the  last  adieu. 

Now,  stainM  with  blood,  the  self-convicted  night 
Fled  from  the  face  of  all  inquiring  light ; 
And  mom,  unconscious  of  the  murderous  scene, 
O'er  Syria,  guilty  Syria,  rose  serene. 
The  mountains  sink  before  Constantia's  eyes ; 
Wing'd  o*er  the  surge,  her  bounding  galley  flies; 
From  sight  of  land,  and  human  face  conveys. 
The  skies  alone  above,  and  all  around  the  seas. 

Go,  lovely  mariner !  imperial  fair  ! 
The  warring  winds  and  angry  ocean  dare  ; 
Strange  climes  and  spheres,  a  lone  advent'rer  view, 
New  to  the  main,  and  to  misfortune  new  ; 
Without  the  chart,  or  polar  compass  steer. 
Nor  storms,  in  which  the  stoutest  tremble,  fear. 
But  ill  those  limbs,  for  gentle  office  formed, 
And  in  the  down  of  nightly  softness  warm'd, 
Shall  now,  obsequious  to  the  rader  gale. 
Command  the  frozen  cord,  and  pood'roas  sail ; 
Shall  now,  beneath  the  wat'ry  sky  obscure, 
The  nightly  damp  and  piercing  blast  endure. 

Thus  all  disconsolate,  and  sore  distresa'd. 
And  sorrow  heaving  in  her  beauteous  breast, 
Down  sinks  the  fair;  her  hands  in  anguish  rise, 
And  up  to  Heav*n  she  lifts  her  streaming  eyes : 
"  O  thou !"  she  said,  "  whence  ev'ry  being  rose, 
In  whom  they  safe  exist,  and  soft  repose ; 
Fix*d  in  whose  powV,  and  patient  to  whose  eye^ 
Immense;  those  copious  worlds  of  wonders  lie ; 
To  me,  the  meanest  of  thy  works,  descend ; 
To  me,  the  last  of  ev'ry  being,  bend ! 


Ne  ther  was  Surrien  noa  that  was  converted. 
That  pf  the  conseil  of  the  Soudan  wot. 
That  he  n*as  all  to-hewe,  er  he  asterted : 
And  Custance  ban  they  taken  anon  fote-hot. 
And  in  a  ship  all  stereles  (God  wot) 
They  ban  hire  set,  and  bidden  hire  leme  sayle 
Out  of  Surrie  againward  tojtaille. 

A  certain  tresor  that  she  thither  ladde^ 

And  soth  to  sajrn,  vitaille  gret  plentee. 

They  ban  hire  yeven,  and  clothes  eke  she  hadde. 

And  forth  she  sayleth  in  the  salte  see: 

O  my  Custance,  ful  of  benignitee, 

O  emperoures  yonge  doughter  dere. 

He  that  ii  lord  of  fortune  be  thy  ttere. 
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Since  not  escempt,  in  thy  paternal  care, 

The  lowest  triumph,  and  minutest  share; 

Thy  subjects  all,  and  all  their  sbvVeign  know. 

The  seas  that  eddy,  and  the  winds  that  blow ; 

The  winds  thy  ruling  inspiration  tell ; 

The  seas,  exulting  in  thy  presence,  s^ell : 

0*er  these,  o*ef  l^ose,  supreme,  do  ihou  preside ; 

For  I  desire  no  other  star  to  guide : 

In  want  and  weakness,  be  thy  pow*r  display'd. 

And  thou  assist,  where  else  no  arm  can  aid. 

But  if,  as  surely  ev'ry  mortal  must. 

If  now  I  hasten  to  my  native  dust. 

From  the  dread  hour,  and  this  devouring  deep, 

The  spark  of  deathless  animation  keep; 

Then  may  my  soul,  as  bright  instinctive  flame. 

Aspiring  then,  thy  kindred  radiance  claim ; 

Or  to  some  humbler  Heav'n  the  trembler  raise, 

lliough  there  the  last,  the  first  to  sing  thy  praise: 

Some  lowly,  vacant  seat,  Eternal,  deign. 

Nor  be  creation,  and  redemption  vain  !'' 

So  pray'd  the  maid,  and  peace,  a  wonted  guest. 
Sought  the  known  mansion  of  her  spotless  breast ; 
To  ev'ry  peril  arm^d,  and  pain  resigned. 
Cheer  in  her  looks,  and  patience  in  her  mind. 

The  wind  fresh  blowing  from  the  Syrian  shore. 
Swift  through  the  floods  her  spooming  vessel  bore. 
Long  breath'd  the  current  of  the  eastern  gale. 
And  swell'd  th'  expanse  of  each  distended  sail : 
And  now  the  hills  of  Candia  rise  to  view. 
As  evening  clouds  and  settled  vapours  blue ; 
And  now,  still  driven  before  the  orient  blast, 
Morea,  and  ber  lengthening  capes,  are  past : 
Now  land  again  her  wistful  prospect  flies. 
And  gives  the  unvarying  ocean  to  her  eyes ; 
Till  Malta's  rocks,  emerging  from  the  main. 
The  circling  war  of  earth  and  sea  maintain. 
Alike  unknown,  each  varying  clime  appeared ; 
The  land  and  main  alike  the  virgin  feared ; 
While  ev*ry  coast  her  wand'ring  eyes  explore. 
Reminds  her  soul  of  Syria's  hostile  shore ; 
And  more  than  ev'ry  monster  seas  can  yield. 
From  man,  from  man,  she  begs  that  Heav'n  would 
shield. 
Full  many  a  day,  and  many  a  night,  forlorn, 
TMough  shelves,  and  rocks,  and  eddying  tempest 
borne. 

She  blesseth  lure,  and  with  ful  pitous  vois 
Unto  the  crois  of  Crist  thus  sayde  she. 
"  O  clere,  o  weleful  auter,  holy  crois. 
Red  of  the  Lambes  blood  ful  of  pitee. 
That  wesh  the  world  fro  the  old  iniquitee. 
Me  fro  the  fende,  and  fro  his  clawes  kepe. 
That  day  that  I  shal  drenchen  in  the  depe. 

*'  Victorious  tree,  protection  of  trewe, 

That  only  were  oideined  for  to  here 

The  King  of  Heven,  with  his  woundes  newe. 

The  white  Lamb,  that  hurt  was  with  a  spere ; 

Flemer  of  fendes,  out  of  him  and  here 

On  which  thy  limmes  faithfully  extenden. 

Me  kepe,  and  yeve  me  might  my  lif  to  amenden." 

Yeres  and  dayea  fleet  this  creature 
Thurghout  the  see  of  Grece,  nnto  the  ttraita 
Of  Maroc,  as  it  was  hire  aventure : 
On  many  a  sory  mele  now  may  she  baite. 
After  hire  deth  ful  often  may  she  waite, 
Or  that  the  wilde  waves  wol  hire  drive 
Vttto  the  place  ther  as  she  shal  ariye. 


Tliroogh  drizzling  sky,  and  nightly  damp^aevere, 

No  fire  to  warm,  no  social  face  to  cheer ; 

On  many  a  meal  of  tainted  viands  fed. 

The  chill  blast  whistling  round  her  beauteous  head; 

The  pensive  innocence  attends  her  fate. 

Amidst  surrounding  deaths  and  stonns,  sedate. 

Ye  silken  sons  of  affluence  and  pride ! 
Whose  fortunes  roll  a  soft  superfluous  tide, 
Wlio  yet  on  visionary  wants  refine. 
And  rack'd  with  false  fantastic  woes  repine^ 
And  ye,  whom  penury  and  sharp  distress. 
With  better,  but  salubrious  med'cine,  bless — 
Behold  that  sex,  whose  softness  men  despise  ; 
Behold  a  maid,  who  might  instruct  the  wise, 
Give  patience  precedent,  fierce  frenzy  'suage. 
And  with  philosophy  new-form  the  sage ! 
For  her  the  tides  of  regal  fullness  flowed ; 
For  her  oppression  heap'd  the  cumbrous  loadj 
Tn  affluence  humble,  in  misfortune  great. 
She  stands  the  worst  alternatives  of  fate  ! 

At  length,  her  galley  wing'd  before  the  blast. 
Swift  lanching,  through  the  straits  of  Ceuta  past^ 
And  winding  now  before  the  varsang  gale, 
Tempestuous  Auster  rends  her  labouring  sail : 
Hispania's  realm  the  obsequious  vessel  coasts ; 
Now  Gallia's  surge  the  beauteous  burthen  boasts; 
Till  last,  Britannia's  wave  the  charge  receives. 
And  from  the  Atlantic  main,  exalting,  heaves  ; 
The  destin'd  freight  with  pleas'd  emotion  bore. 
And  gently  wafted  to  Northumbria's  shore. 

But  haply  now  't  were  obvious  to  demand. 
How  borne  from  Solyma's  far-distant  land. 
Through  many  a  clime  and  strait  thatmightrestnun. 
The  gust  of  winter,  and  the  whelming  main, 
Britannia's  coast  should  fix  the  wand'ring  maid, 
Through  such  a  length  of  devious  tracts  conveyed  ? 

Say  first,  when  ships  in  dizzy  whirlwinds  wheel, 
WJio  points  the  fervour  of  the  amorous  steel  ? 
Wing'd  by  whose  breath  the  bidden  tempests  blow  ? 
Heav'd  in  whose  fulness  mighty  ooeana  flow  ? 
Yet  what  are  winds  that  blo#,  or  seas  that  roll  i 
The  globe  stupendous,  or  the  poising  pole  ? 
What  the  seven\>lanet8  on  their  axis  spun  ? 
What  the  wide  system  of  our  centering  Sun? 
A  point,  an  atom,  to  the  ambient  space, 
Where  worlds  on  worlds  in  cireling  msrriads  race! 


Men  mighten  asken,  why  she  was  not  slain  ? 
Eke  at  the  feste  who  might  hire  body  save  ? 
And  I  answer  to  that  demand  again. 
Who  saved  Daniel  in  the  horrible  cave, 
Ther  every  wight,  save  he,  roaster  or  knave. 
Was  with  the  leon  frette,  or  he  asterte? 
No  wight  but  God,  that  he  bare  in  his  herte. 

God  list  to  show  his  wonderful  miracle 
In  hire,  for  we  shuld  seen  his  mighty  ,werkes : 
Crist,  which  that  is  to  every  harm  triacle. 
By  certain  menes  oft,  as  knowen  clerkes^ 
Doth  thing  for  certain  ende,  that  ful  derke  is 
To  mannes  wit,  that  for  oar  ignorance 
Ne  can  nat  know  his  prudent  purveiance. 

Now  sith  she  waa  not  at  the  feste  yslawe, 

Who  kepte  hire  fro  the  drenching  in  the  see  f 

Who  kepte  Jonas  in  the  fishes  mawe. 

Til  he  was  spouted  up  at  Ninivee } 

Wei  may  men  know,  it  was  no  wight  but  he 

That  kept  the  peple  Ebraike  fro  drenching, 

With  drye  fe^  tburgliout  the  see  passing. 
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Yet  these  the  inanimate  volution  keep. 
And  roll  eliptic  through  the  boundless  deep ; 
While  One  Hand  weighs  the  infinite  suspense. 
The  insensate  loads  and  measures  the  immense ; 
Within,  without,  through  height  and  depth  presides ; 
With  equal  arm,  the  bark,  or  planet,  guides. 
By  thee  uplifted,  through  the  pathless  skies. 
With  conscious  plume,  the  birds  of  passage  rise ; 
Through  thee  their  patent  longitude  is  known, 
The  stated  climate,  aqdlhe  varying  zone. 
Thy  Will  informs  the  universal  plan. 
The  ways  of  angels,  and  the  ways  of  man ; 
The  moral  and  material  world  connects, 
Through  each,  Supreme,  both  governs  and  inspects ; 
Conducts  the  blood  through  each  arterial  round, 
€!onduct8  each  system  through  the  vast  profound : 
One  Rule,  the  joint,  the  boundless  model  forms, 
And  the  small  ant  to  love  of  order  warms ; 
Alike,  through  high,  and  low,  and  great,  and  small. 
Nor  aught  's  mysterious^  or  mysterious  all. 

What  time  the  wafting  tide,  and  favouring  blast. 
The  fair  on  Britain's  fated  region  cast ; 
Young  Alia  then  Northumbrians  sons  obeyed, 
Whose  substituted  sceptre  Offa  sway'd : 
Illustrious  Oflh,  who  in  worth  excelPd 
Whatever  the  rolls  of  Saxon  heroes  held ! 
Alone  Rodolphus,  to  the  chief  allied, 
Excelled  in  arms,  but  much  excell'd  in  pride. 

High  on  the  brow  of  a  commanding  steep. 
And  full  in  prospect  of  the  eastern  deep. 
His  seat,  addressed  for  war,  as  for  repose. 
And  fix'd  with  elegance,  brave  Offa  chose. 
And  now  the  hero,  at  his  wonted  hour. 
Where  trees  o'er-arching  form'd  the  sylvan  bow*r. 
With  Hermigilda  sought  the  evening  air. 
His  bride,  the  fairest  of  the  Saxon  fair—   ' 


Who  bade  the  foure  spirits  of  tempest, 
That  power  ban  to  anoyen  lond  and  see, 
'  Both  north  and  south,  and  also  west  and  est, 
Anoyen  neyther  see,  ne  lond,  ne  tree  ? 
Sothly  the  commander  of  that  was  he 
That  fro  the  tempest  ay  this  woman  kepte, 
As  wel  whan  she  awoke  as  whan  she  slepte. 

Wher  might  this  wonnan  mete  and  drinke  have  ? 
Thiree  yere  and  more,  bow  lasteth  hire  vitaille  ? 
Who  fed  the  £gyptian  Mary  in  the  cave 
€^  in  desert  ?  no  wight  but  Crist  tarn  faille. 
Five  tbousfmd  folk  it  was  as  gret  marvaille 
With  loves  five  and  fishes  two  to  fede : 
God  sent  his  foyson  at  hire  grete  npd<^ 

She  driveth  forth  into  our  ocean 
Thurghout  our  wide  see,  til  at  the  layt 
Under  an  hold,  that  nempnen  I  ne  can, 
Fer  in  Northumberlond,  the  wave  hire  cast. 
And  in  the  sand  hire  ship  stiked  so  fast. 
That  thennes  wolde  it  not  in  all  a  tide : 
The  wiUe  of  Crist  was  that  she  shulde  abide. 

The  constable  of  the  castle  doun  is  fare 

To  se^n  this  wrecke,  and  al  the  ship  he  sought, 

And  fond  this  irery  woman  ful  of  oare ; 

He  fond  also  the  tresour  that  she  brought : 

In  hire  langage  mercy  she  besought. 

The  I  if  out  of  hire  body  for  to  twinne, 

Hire  to  deliver  of  wo  that  she  was  iaae* 


When  from  the  main,  and  obvious  to  the  view, 
Th'  apparent  wreck  their  fixM  attention  drew  ; 
And  quickly  by  innate  compassion  led. 
Attended,  to  the  neighbouring  shore  they  sped. 

Constantia  here  sole  mariner  they  found. 
Admiring  gaze,  and  silently  sumuiyd : 
Her  eyes  to  HeavYi  the  g^teful  charmer  rais*d. 
And  with  mute  thanks  of  swift  acceptance  prai^d; 
Then  tum'd,  with  suppliant  mien  her  arms  extends. 
And  lowly  at  their  feet  for  mercy  bends. 
Though  Pagans,  yet  with  native  virtues  bless'd. 
The  sentiment  humane  informed  their  breaitt: 
They  her  sad  narrative  of  woes  inquire, 
Prompt  to  redress,  as  courteous  to  desire. 
With  moving  eloquence  the  maid  began. 
And  through  a  length  of  strange  disasters  ran : 
What  truth  requir'd,  with  artless  girace  reveai'd ; 
What  prudence  cbeck'd,  with  graceful  art  cooceal'd  ; 
Pathetic  gave  her  sufiferings  to  the  view, 
But  o*er  her  state  a  specious  covering  threw. 
Sweet  flow'd  the  accents  of  her  gentle  tongue  ; 
Attention  on  the  mournful  music  hung : 
Each  heart  a  sympathetic  anguish  felt — 
Who  saw  that  face,  and  could  refuse  to  melt  ? 
Great  Offals  bride  with  answering  woes  distress'd. 
With  streaming  eyes  and  clasping  arms  caress'd : 
Officious  now  to  please,  and  prompt  to  aid. 
They  to  the  palace  lead  the  peerless  maid  ; 
With  feast  and  song,  and  social  aspect  cheer. 
And,  as  of  more  than  mortal  mould,  revere. 

Here,  pleas'd  with  privacy,  and  k>ng  content. 
Her  days  the  universal  charmer  spent ; 
To  office  apt,  and  each  obliging  art. 
She  kindly  stole  the  voluntary  heart ; 
Ador'd  around,  a  mental  empire  gain'd. 
And  still  a  queen  through  ev*ry  bosom  reign'd. 


A  maner  Latin  corrupt  was  hire  speche, . 
But  algate  thereby  was  she  understood. 
The  constable,  whan  him  list  no  lenger  secfae. 
This  wofiil  woman  brought  he  to  the  lond. 
She  kneleth  doun,  and  thanketh  Goddes  sond  ; 
But  what  she  was,  she  wolde  no  man  seye 
For  foule  ne  faire,  though  that  she  shulde  deye. 

She  said,  she  was  so  mased  in -the  see, 
That  she  forgate  hire  minde,  by  hire  trouth* 
The  constable  hath  of  hire  so  gret  pitee 
And  eke  his  wif,  that  they  wepen  for  routh: 
She  was  so  diligent  withouten  slouth 
To  serve  and  plesen  everich  in  that  place, 
That  all  hire  love,  that  loken  in  hire  fiaice. 

The  constable  and  dame  Hermegild  his  wif 
Were  Payenes,  and  that  contree  ev&ry  wher; 
But  Hermqi^ild  loved  Custance  as  hire  lif ; 
And  Custance  hath  so  long  sojourned  ther 
In  orisons,  with  many  a  bitter  tere, 
Til  Jesu  hath  converted  thurgh  his  grace. 
Dame  Hermegild,  constablesse  of  that  place. 

In  all  that  lond  no  Cristen  dorste  route ; 
All  Cristen  folk  ben  fled  fro  that  contree 
Thurgh  Payenes,  that  conquereden  all  aboute 
The  plages  of  the  North  by  lond  and  see. 
To  Wales  fled  the  Cristianitee 
Of  olde  Bretons,  dwelling  in  this  ile; 
Thir  was  hir  refuge  for  the  mene  whiles 
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What  wimung  pow'r  on  beaaty^  charm  attends ! 
The  rude  it  softens,  and  the  bigot  bends. 
What  precept  {rom  Constantia's  lips  can  iail  ? 
What  truth  so  musical,  and  not  prevail  ? 
Persuasive  while  she  pleads,  the  priest  might  learn. 
The  deaf  find  ean,  and  even  the  blind  discern. 
Soon  through  the  house  of  genYous  Offii  spread. 
Her  pleasing  tongue  its  sacred  influence  shed ; 
And  all  the  cordial  proselytes  of  grace. 
The  Christian  law,  the  law  of  love,  embrace. 
But  ah,  sweet  maid,  how  short  is  thy  repose ! 
Nor  hope  that  here  thy  scenes  of  sunering  close ; 
Heav'n  speeds  the  planet  that  o'er-rul'd  thy  birth, 
And  hastes  to  make  one  angel,  ev'n  on  Earth. 

Kodolphus  to  the  Saxon  chief  allied, 
Whose  strength  of  liinb  with  mightiest  giants  vied, 
Of  feature  crude,  and  insolent  of  soul. 
Whose  heart  nor  knew,  or  mercy,  or  control — 
He  saw ;  and  though  to  deeds  of  discord  bred. 
He  saw,  and  on  the  lovely  vision  fed : 


But  yet  tt'ere  Cristen  Bretons  so  exiled, 

That  ther  n'ere  som  which  in  hir  privitee 

Honoured  Crist,  and  hethen  folk  begiled ; 

And  neigh  the  castle  swiche  ther  dwelten  three : 

That  on  of  hem  was  blind,  and  might  not  see. 

But  it  were  with  thilke  eyen  of  his  minde. 

With  which  men  mowen  see  whan  they  ben  blinde. 

Bright  was  the  Sonne,  as  in  that  sommer's  day. 

For  which  the  constable  and  his  wif  also 

And  Custance,  han  ytake  the  righte  way 

Toward  the  see,  a  furlong  way  or  two, 

To  plaien,  and  to  romen  to  and  fro ; 

And  in  her  walk  this  blinde  man  they  mette, 

Oroked  and  olde,  with  eyen  fast  yshette. 


**  fn  the  name  of  Crist,"  cried  this  blinde  Breton, 

*'  Dame  Hermegild,  yeve  me  my  sight  again.** 

This  lady  wexe  afraid  of  that  soun. 

Lest  that  hire  husband,  shortly  for  to  sain. 

Wold  hire  for  Jesu  Cristes  kive  have  slain. 

Til  Custance  made  hire  bold,  and  bade  hire  werche 

The  will  of  Crist,  a  dougbter  of  holy  cherche. 

The  constable  wexe  abashed  of  that  sight,        * 
And  sayde;  *'  What  amounteth  all  this  fare  ?" 
Custance  answer'd :  *'  Sire,  it  is  Cristes  might. 
That  helpeth  folk  out  of  the  fendes  snare :" 
And  so  ferforth  she  gan  our  lay  declare, 
That  she  the  constable,  er  that  it  were  eve, 
Converted,  and  on  Crist  made  him  beleve. 

This  constable  was  not  lord  of  the  place 
Of  which  I  speke,  ther  as  he  Custance  fond. 
But  kept  it  strongly  many  a  winter  space. 
Under  Alia,  king  of  Northumberlond, 
That  was  ful  wise,  and  worthy  of  his  bond  ' 
Againe  the  Soottes,  as  men  may  wel  here ; 
But  toume  I  wol  againe  to  my  metere. 

Sathan,  that  ever  was  waiteth  to  begile, 

Saw  of  Custance  all  hire  perfectioun. 

And  cast  anon  how  he  might  quite  hire  wile, 

And  made  a  yonge  knight,  that  dwelt  in  that  town, 

liDve  hire  so  bote  of  foule  affectioun. 

That  veraily  him  thought  that  he  shuld  spille. 

Bat  he  of  hire  ought  ones  han  his  wilie* 


Swift,  through  his  veins  the  sulphurous  poison  run. 
But  women  seem'd  all  obvious  to  be  won. 
Malicbus  fervour  prompts  him  to  enjoy ; 
Dire  is  the  love  that 's  eager  to  destroy ! 
Vows,  prayers,  and  oaths,  and  menaces  he  tried, 
And  priz'd  alike  the  prostitute  and  bride. 
But  when  repulsM  with  merited  disdain. 
He  found  all  threats,  as  all  entreaties  vain. 
The  flame,  that  gloomy  in  his  bosom  bum'd. 
To  deadly  hate  by  swift  transition  tumM ; 
And  nightly,  in  his  dark  designing  soul. 
Dire  future  scenes  and  schemes  infernal  roll. 

Meantime,  the  sons  of  hostile  Scotia  arm, 
And  fame  through  Albion  gives  the  loud  alarm. 
Young  Alia  at  the  warlike  call  arose, 
And  speeds  with  answering  boldness  to  oppose ; 
While  Ofia,  with  glad  heart,  and  honours  due. 
To  welcome  his  approaching  sovereign  flew. 

And  now  Rodolphus,  of  whose  baleful  breast 
The  fiends  and  ev'ry  fury  stood  possess'd. 
On  ills  of  cruellest  conception  bent, 
To  perpetrate  his  deadly  purpose  meant. 

All  wrap'd  in  clouds,  from  Heaven's  nocturnal 
steep 
Mid  darkness  hung,  and  weigh 'd  the  world  to  sleep  -, 
When  Ofia*S  consort,  and  the  Roman  maid, 
By  unsuspecting  innocence  betray'd. 
Divinely  pious,  and  divinely  fair, 
Tir'd  with  long  vigil  and  the  nightly  pray'r. 
Together  lock'd  in  calm  oblivion  lay ; 
Not  both  to  rise  and  greet  returning  day. 
RodoIphuR,  nnperceiv'd,  invades  the  room. 
His  bosom  darker  than  the  midnight  gloom : 
Dire  o'er  the  gentle  pair  the  felon  stands, 
A  poniard  thirsting  in  his  impious  hands. 
As  should  some  cottager,  with  hourly  care. 
Two  lambs,  his  sole  delight  and  substance,  rear. 
With  fondness  at  his  rural  table  fed. 
Beneath  his  eye,  and  in  his  bosom  bred ;, 
Till  fierce  for  blood,  and  watchful  to  devour, 
Some  prowling  wolf  perceives  the  absent  hour,' 
His  nightly  tread  through  some  sly  postern  bends, 
And  the  meek  pair  with  savage  fury  rends-^ 
So  sweet,  so  innocent,  the  fair-ones  lay ; 
So  stem,  the  human  savage  views  his  prey ! 
His  steel  swift  plung'd  through  Hermigilda*s  breast, 
From  the  pure  form,  dismissed  the  purer  guest; 
Without  one  sigh  her  gentle  soul  expires. 
And  wak*d  in  bliss,  the  wondrous  change  admires. 
Beyond,  beyond  what  utterance  e'er  can  name. 
Or  vision  of  ecstatic  fancy  frame. 
Not  so,  bright  maid  !  thy  harder  fate  intends ; 
A  simple  death  was  only  meant  for  friends : 


He  woeth  hire,  but  it  availeth  nought. 

She  wolde  do  no  sinne  by  no  wey : 

And  for  despit,  he  compassed  his  thought 

To  maken  hire  on  shameful  deth  to  dey. 

He  waiteth  whan  the  constable  is  away. 

And  prively  upon  a  night  he  crepte 

In  Hermegildes  chambre  while  she  slepte. 

Wery,  forwaked  in  hire  orisons, 

Slepeth  Custance,  and  Hermegilde  also. 

This  knight,  thurgh  Sathanas  temptations. 

All  softely  is  to  the  bed  ygo. 

And  cut  the  throte  of  Hermegilde  atwo. 

And  layd  the  blody  knif  by  dame  Custance, 

And  went  his  way,  ther  God  yeve  him  mischance. 
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For  thee,  he  hoardB  the  fand  of  fixture  ill. 
And  spares  with  tenfold  cruelty  to  kill. 
Close  by  Constantia,  lovely  sleeping  maid, 
His  reeking  steel  the'mord'rous  ruffian  laid : 
Hevolv'd  within  his  breast  new  mischiefs  brew. 
And  smiling  horridly  the  fiend  withdrew. 

Thick  darkness  yet  withstood  approaching  day. 
And  camp*d  upon  the  western  summits  lay; 
And  scarce  the  straggling  rays  of  orient  light. 
Excursive,  piercM  the  paler  realms  of  night; 
Their  passage  through  Constantia's  casement  won, 
And  view'd  the  brightest  form  beneath  the  Sun- 
When  the  fiigst  glories  of  her  opening  eyes 
With  prompt,  with  early  elevation  rise. 
Its  wing  tow'rds  Heav'n  her  waking  soul  extends. 
And  in  a  rhapsody  of  praise  ascends. 
But  ah,  not  long  those  lively  transports  bum  ! 
Confused,  alarm'd,  her  thoughts  to  Earth  return : 
All  chill,  and  in  the  vital  current  drowned, 
Vale  at  her  side,  her  lovely  friend  she  found ; 
A  cloud  of  horrour  quick  involv'd  the  fair. 
And  uttering  shrieks  expressed  the  loud  despair. 
Wak'd  to  her  griefs,  the^car'd  domestics  rose: 
In  rubh'd  the  train,  shrill  echoing  to  her  woes ; 
p*er  the  pa'e  dame  a  mourning  torrent  shed. 
And  with  repeated  cries  invoke  the  dead. 
Itodolphus  too,  with  welMissembled  fears. 
And  face  of  busy  feign'd  concern,  appears : 
From  Heav'n's  high  wrath,  with  swift  perdition  sped, 
He  calU  down  vengeance  on  the  guilty  head ; 
Apparent  zeal  his  earnest  visage  fires. 
And  loud  the  murd'rer  for  himself  inquires. 
With  bloody  marks  of  dire  conjecture  stain'd,  . 
Gonstantia,  hapless  virgin,  stands  arraign'd : 
The  fair  with  fears  her  guiltless  cause  essays ; 
But  ah !  each  specious  circumstance  betrays : 
Rude  cords  around  her  polish'd  arms  they  strain; 
Strong  pleads  the  innocent,  but  pleads  in  vain. 
Far  were  thy  friends,  Gonstantia,  lovely  maid  ! 
Far  distant  all,  that  had  the  pow*r  to  aid ; 
From  guilt,  frcMn  death,  from  infamy  to  save. 
Or  shed  a  tear  upon  a  stranger's  grave. 

And  now  the  tale,  with  deadly  tidings  fraught, 
To  Ofia's  ear  a  speedy  courier  brought. 
Heart-pierc'd  with  anguish  stood  the  mourning 

chief; 
No  plaints  express'd  th*  inutterable  grief; 
No  sighs  exhale,  no  streaming  sorrows  flow, 
Fix'd  and  immoveable  in  speechless  woe. 
Compassion  touched  the  gen'rous  Alla*s  breast. 
For  his  brave  subject,  for  his  friend  distressed  ; 
Each  circumstance  the  royal  youth  inquires, 
And  the  dire  act  his  just  resentment  fires. 


Sone  after  cometh  this  constable  home  again, 
And  eke  Alia,  that  king  was  of  that  lond. 
And  saw  his  wife  despitously  yslain. 
For  which  ful  oft  he  wept  and  wrong  bis  bond ; 
And  in  the  bed  the  blody  knif  he  fond 
Byname  Custance,  alas !  what  might  she  say  ? 
For  veray  wo  hire  wit  was  all  away. 

To  king  Alia  was  told  all  this  mischance. 
And  eke  the  time,  and  wher,  and  in  what  wise. 
That  in  a  ship  was  fonden  this  Custance, 
As  here  before  ye  han  herd  me  devise : 
The  kinges  herte  of  pitee  gan  agrise. 
Whan  he  saw  so  benigne  a  creaturo 
Falle  in  disese  and  in  misadventure. 


By  specious  proofs  of  false  suggestion  led. 
He  vows  full  vengeance  on  Constantia's  head; 
To  doom  the  luckless  innocent  he  speeds. 
And  in  his  wrath  the  previous  victim  bleeds. 

Fame  flies  before  with  voluntary  wing ; 
A  thousand  distant  shouts  proclaim  their  king : 
Pour'd  from  all  parts,  the  populace  unite. 
And  on  his  form  insatiate  feed  their  sight ; 
For  Alia,  bright  in  each  perfection,  shone. 
That  grac'd  the  cottage,  or  enrich'd  the  throne: 
The  nerve  Herculean  brac'd  bis  youthful  arm. 
His  cheek  imbib'd  the  virgin*s  softest  charm : 
Mild  was  his  soul,  all  spotless  as  his  form ; 
His  virtues  not  severe,  but  chaste  and  warm  ; 
His  n^nners  sweet  and  sprightly,  yet  sincere ; 
His  judgment  calm  and  deep,   yet   quick   and 

clear: 
Graceful  his  speech,  above  the  flow*fS  of  art; 
Open  his  hand,  more  bounteous  yet  his  heart; 
As  mercy  soft,  kind,  social,  and  humane. 
Vice  felt  alone,  that  Alia  held  the  rein  : 
To  all  the  pride  of  courts,  and  pomp  of  show. 
The  brightest  ornament,  yet  greatest  foe ! 

Within,  without,  thus  rich  in  ev'ry  gnuce» 
And  all  the  angel  in  his  soul  and  face, 
Not  form'd  to  feel  love's  passion,  but  impart. 
No  charms  were  yet  found  equal  to  his  heart; 
For  him  each  virgin  sigh'd,  but  sigh'd  in  vain. 
By  him  unpitied,  since  unknown  Uie  pain. 

Detesting  flattery,  yet  fond  of  fame. 
Through  deadly  fields  he  sought  a  deathless  name; 
Still  foremost  there,  he  sprung  with  youthful  beat. 
And  war,  not  love,  gave  Alla's  breast  to  beat ; 
Each  foe  he  conquer'd,  and  each  friend  retained. 
And  scepter'd  in  his  subjects'  bosoms  reign'd. 

And  now  arriv'd-*  severe  in  solemn  state. 
Whence  no  appeal,  the  grand  tribunal  saL 
Great  Alia,  thron*d  conspicuous  to  the  view. 
Attention,  love,  and  centering  rev'rence  drew. 
In  form,  the  d^Iy  process  straight  began; 
Wide  through  the  crowd  a  doubtful  murmur  ran ; 
Itodolphus  chief  the  friendless  prisoner  charg'd, 
Enforc'd  the  pain,  and  on  the  guilt  enlarged. 
'  The  fair  unknown  to  her  defence  they  cite : 
Guarded  she  comes,  as  pure  as  angels  bright; 
As  though  delight  and  grief  at  once  comlmi'd. 
And  fled  to  her,  displeas'd  with  all  mankind;    ' 
Or  as  delight  would  grief,  in  grief,  excdl. 
Or  grief  could  find  delight  with  her  to  dwelL 
Pensive  she  moves,  majestically  slow. 
And  with  a  pomp  of  beauty  decks  her  woe : 
All  murmurs,  silenc'd  by  her  presence,  cease. 
And  from  her  eye  the  yielding  crowd  gives  place  ; 


For  as  the  lamb  toward  his  deth  is  brought. 
So  stant  this  innocent  befom  the  king : 
lliis  false  knight,  that  hath  this  treaon  wrought, 
Bereth  hire  in  bond  that  she  hath  don  this  thing : 
But  natheles  ther  was  gret  murmuring 
Among  the  peple,  and  sayn  they  cannot  gesso 
That  she  haid  don  so  gret  a  wickednease. 

For  they  han  seen  hire  ever  so  vertoou. 
And  loving  Hermegild  right  as  hire  lif : 
Of  this  bare  witnesse  everich  in  that  hous. 
Save  he  that  Hermegild  slow  with  his  knif: 
This  gentil  king  hath  caught  a  gret  motif 
Of  this  witness,  and  thought  he  wold  enquere* 
Deper  in  this  cat,  troutbe  for  to  lere* 
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£'en  Alla's  looks  his  sofVning  soiil  rwmJtm^ 
And  all  resentment  died  wit^  his  breast. 
But  ah  !  while  shame  with  injured  honour  vies. 
White  fet  her  toogue  its  fault'rmg  task  denies. 
More  than  all  phrase,  or  study'd  quaint  address, 
Her  down-cast  eyes  and  speaking  looks  express* 
At  length  pathetic,  with  a  starting  tear, 
She  thus  to  how'd  attention  charm'd  the  ear. 

•  •*  Where  may  the  wretched  for  protection  bend  ? 
Or  when,  ah  when,  shall  my  misfortunes  end  ? 
Sure,  persecution  in  the  grave  will  cease  ; 
And  death  bestow,  what  life  denies  me,  peace. 
Driv'n  from  before  the  face  of  humankind,    , 
Earth,  air,  and  sea,  with  cruel  man  combin'd  ; 
Each  hour,  each  element,  preparM  a  foe. 
And  nature  seem*d  exhausted  in  my  ivoe. 
At  length,  with  ev  ry  grace  and  virtue  crown'd, 
Owi  friend,  one  pitying  faithful  frieud  I  found  ; 
With  her,  retir'd,  to  pass  my  days  I  chose, 
And  here  presum'd  to  taste  a  iaie  repose: 
But  peace  to  me,  alike  all  climes  refuse, 
And  mischief  to  the  furthest  pole  pursues; 
'T  is  e'en  a  crime  to  be  Constantia's  friend, 
Nor  less  than  death  to  those  who  would  defend. 
Ah,  Hermigilda !  could  my  forfeit  life, 
To  the  fond  husband  give  the  foithful  wife; 
From  death  recall  thy  chastely  feathered  charms. 
And  yield  thee  to  the  gen'rous  Offa's  arms ; 
Ah !  gladly  would  I  then  resign  my  breatl^ 
If  life  S9  dear  could  be  reviv'd  by  death. 
But  thus  to  die  with  foul  suspicion  stain 'd. 
For  murder,  murder  of  my  friend,  arraigned!— > 
Alas  !  unskilPd  in  evVy  cruel  art, 
Had  I  the  pow'r  to  hurt,  I  want  the  heart : 
No  creature  e'er  Constantia's  malice  felt; 
£v*n  suflfring  foes  have  taught  my  heart  to  melt, 
My  heart,  for  birds,  for  insects  oft  distressed ; 
An<l  pity  is  its  known,  its  only  guest 
O  youth  !  thy  happy  people's  boasted  theme, 
O  Alia !  sacred  to  the  breath  of  fame. 
To  whom  subjected  realms  their  rights  submit. 
Who  throned  in  judgment  lik^e  an  angel  sit ; 
Still  more  extensive  be  thy  guardian  care, 
And  let  the  innocent,  the  stranger  share !" 

Here  rudely  on  her  plea  Rodolphus  broke, 
And  all-inflamM,  and  interrupting,  spoke: 
'*  list  not,  O  king,  to  that  bewitching  tongue ! 
So  sweetly  false  the  tempting  Syrens  sung ; 
Her  words  would  give  the  knotted  oak  an  ear. 
And  charm  the  Moon  from  her  enchanted  sphere. 
That  by  her  hand  our  dear  relation  bled, 
This  sword  shall  witness  on  her  guilty  head. 


Alas !  Custance,  thou  hast«no  champion, 
Ne  fighten  canst  thou  not,  so  wala  wa ! 
But  be  that  starf  for  our  redemption, 
And  bond  Sathan,  and  yet  lith  tber  he  lay. 
So  be  thy  stronge  champion  this  day : 
For  but  if  Crist  on  thee  miracle  kithe, 
Withouten  gilt  thou  sbalt  be  slaine  as  switbe. 

She  set  htte  doun  on  knees,  and  thus  she  sayde ; 
"  Immortal  God,  that  savedest  Susanne 
Fro  false  blame,  and  thou  merciful  mayde, 
Mary  I  mene>  doughter  to  seint  Anne, 
Befom  whos  child  angels  singen  Qsanne, 
If  I  be  gilteless  of  this  felonie, 
My  socour  be,  or  elles  shal  I  die." 


Whatever  champion,  or  bold  odds  oppose, 
And,  arm'd  by  justice,  dare  a  thousand  foes: 
Then  be  her  purity  by  combat  try'd ; 
And  by  the  conqu'ring  arm  let  Heav'n  decide." 
"  Alas,  O  Alia!"  cry'd  the  trembling  maid, 
"  My  sex,  not  arms  but  innocence  must  aid. 
Helpless  I  stand,  and  distant  ev'ry  firiend. 
That  has  the  powY,  or  courage  to  defend. 
If  justice  is  ordain*d  to  crown  the  strong. 
Then  the  weak  arm  is  ever  in  the  wrong  ; 
The  hawk  may  triumph  in  his  lawless  deeds. 
While  doom'd  beneath  his  gripe  the  turtle  bleeds. 
Yet  that  I  'm  guiltless,  ev'n  my  charge  admits, 
And  malice,  meaning  to  arraign,  acquits : 
What  though  the  sword  lay  treacherous  at  my  side  } 
Sure,  guilt  could  never  want  the  craft  to  hide  I 
The  spots  of  bloody  circumstance  explain. 
That  inward  truth  fears  no  exterior  stain ; 
And  last  my  capture  with  the  slain  implies. 
That  guilt,  uot  innocence,  from  vengeance  flies. 
I  fear  not  death,  but  that  surviving  shame, 
Which  must  to  ages  blast  my  spotless  name- 
Be  that  from  taint  of  guUty  censure  freed. 
And  all  that  malice  can  inflict,  decreed  !*' 

Thus  while  she  spake,  with  secret  passion  tost, 
And  in  a  world  of  new-found  wonders  lost. 
Scarce  Alia  could  his  struggling  heart  control : 
PixM  were  his  eyes,  but  restless  was  his  soul ; 
His  breast  with  various  agitation  bum'd  ; 
Now  pale,  now  red,  his  varying  aspect  tumM : 
Her  accents  dwell  upon  his  listening  ears ; 
When  now  she  ceas'd,  delighted  still  he  hears; 
Her  form  with  changed,  with  fev'rish  look  survejrs, 
And  could  for  ever  hear,  for  ever  gaze. 

At  length  collected,  as  from  bonds  he  broke. 
And  with  cold  speech,  and  feigned  indlfiTrence  spoke: 
"  Thy  charge,  bright  maid !  my  secret  soul  acquits  i 
But  public  law  no  private  voice  admits : 
Kings  sit  not  here,  with  arbitrary  sense 
To  form  new  laws,  or  cavil,  but  dispense; 
Though  law  is  fallible,  yet  law  should  sway. 
And  kings,  more  fallible  than  law,  obey. 
Say,  gallant  warriors  !  who,  unmatch'd  in  anni. 
May  yield  uncensur'd  to  resistless  charms; 


Have  ye  not  seen  somtime  a  pale  face 
(Among  a  prees)  of  him  that  hath  ben  lad 
Toward  his  detb,  wher  as  he  geteth  no  graee, 
And  swicbe  a  colour  in  his  fisce  hath  had. 
Men  mighten  know  him  that  was  so  bestad, 
Amonges  all  the  faces  in  that  route. 
So  stant  Custance,  and  loketh  hire  aboute* 

O  queues  living  in  prosperitee, 

Duchesses,  and  ye  ladies  everich  on, 

Haveth  som  routhe  on  hire  adversitee ; 

An  emperoures  doughter  stant  alone ; 

She  hath  no  wight  to  whom  to  make  hire  mone; 

O  blood  real,  that  stondest  in  this  drede, 

Fer  ben  thy  frendes  in  thy  grete  node. 

This  Alia  king  hath  swiche  compassioun, 

As  gentil  herte  is  fulfilled  of  pitee, 

That  fro  his  eyen  ran  the  water  doun. 

"  Now  hastily  do  fecchc  a  book,*'  quod  he ; 

"  And  if  this  knight  wol  sweren,  how  that  she 

This  woman  slow,  yet  wol  we  us  avise. 

Whom  that  yie  wol  that  shal  ben  our  justice.'* 
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"Say,  18  there  one,  who/  singularly  brave, 
At  his  own  peril  g^reatly  dares  to  save; 
From  pain,  from  death,  from  slander,  to  defend, 
And  give  the  stranger,  and  the  fair,  a  friend  ?*' 

The  hero  said ;  but  mute  was  ev*ry  tongue. 
Blank  ev'ry  face,  and  ev'ry  nerve  unstrung  ; 
So  much  Rodolphus,  never  matchM  in  arms, 
Each  weaker  hand  and  conscious  heart  alarms ; 
So  -Was  the  giant  fam'd  for  brutal  powV, 
Strode  like  an  arch,  and  menac'd  like  a  tow'r ! 

Then  Alia — "  Soon  as  Phosphor's  dewy  ray 
Shall  gild  the  shade,  bright  proroiser  of  day, 
Prepar'd  and  meted  with  the  morning  light. 
Be  the  raiPd  barrier,  and  the  lists  of  fight; 
Then,  ere  the  Sun,  swift  mounting  up  the  sky. 
Views  the  wide  world  widi  his  meridian  eye. 
While  issuing  from  the  trumpet's  brazen  throat 
Defiance  loudly  breathes  its  martial  note. 
If  haply  Heav'n,  not  impotent  to  aid, 
With  interposing  arm  protect  the  maid. 
Some  angel,  or  unlook'd-for  champion  send. 
And  with  prevailing  ministry  defend; 
Freed  be  the  fair,  and  spotless  be  her  feme — 
Ere  evening  else,  she  feeds  the  hungry  flame!" 
So  spake  the  priuce,  descending  from  his  throne : 
Sad  through  the  concourse  went  the  length*ning 
The  maid,  to  death  inevitably  doomed,        [groan ; 
A  guiltless  victim  ev'ry  heart  presum'd  ; 
To  her  they  consecrate  the  pitying  tear, 
Nor  e'er,  till  then,  could  think  their  prince  severe. 

Coostantia  (when  with  firm  though  hopeless  eye 
She  now  perceiv'd  the  fatal  hour  drew  nigh) 
Tn  conscious  innocence  erects  her  head : 
With  doubt  exil'd,  all  care  and  terrour  fled; 
I>eath  stole  fiDm  triumph  to  ^dom  her  state. 
And  gave  a  smile  bej'ond  the  reach  of  ftite. 
All  night,  in  pray'r  and  mental  song,  the  maid. 
With  angels  choir'd,  her  soul  for  Heav'n  array'd : 
Light  from  her  heart,  as  summer's  careless  robe, 
Drop'd  each  affection  of  this  sin-worn  globe ; 
O'er  honour,  late  so  lov'd,  o'er  brutal  foes. 
And  ev'ry  sense  of  mortal  coil  she  rose ; 
Till  tow'rd  the  dawn  she  gently  sunk  to  rest, 
With  all  Elysium  opened  in  her  breast 


A  Breton  book,  written  with  Evangiles, 
Was  fet,  and  on  this  book  he  swore  anon 
She  giltif  was,  and  in  the  mene  whiles 
An  bond  him  smote  upon  the  nekke  bone, 
That  doun  he  fell  at  ones  as  a  stone  : 
And  both  bis  eyen  brost  out  of  his  face 
In  sight  of  every  body  in  that  place. 

A  vols  was  herd,  in  general  audience. 

That  sayd ;  **  Thou  hast  desclandred  gilteles 

The  doughter  of  holy  chirche  in  high  presence ; 

Thus  hast  thou  don,  and  yet  hold  I  my  pees.'* 

Of  this  mervaille  agast  was  all  the  prees, 

As  mased  folk  they  stonden  everich  on 

For  drede  of  wreche,  save  Custance  alone. 

Gret  was  the  drede  and  eke  the  repentance 
Of  hem  that  hadden  wrong  suspection 
Upon  this  sely  innocent  Custance ; 
And  for  this  miracle,  in  conclusion ; 
And  by  Custances  mediation. 
The  king,  and  many  another  in  that  place. 
Converted  was,  thanked  be  Crlstes  grace. 


Gray  nloming  now  involv'd  in  rising  dew. 
O'er  the  capt  hills  her  streaming  mantle  threw; 
While,  for  beyond,  the  horizontal  Sun 
With  beam  of  intersected  brightness  shone; 
Gold  pav'd  o'er  ocean  stretched  his  glitt'ring  road. 
And  to  the  shore  the  lengthening  radiance  glow'd. 
Full  in  his  sight,  and  open  to  the  main. 
Concurring  squadrons  throng*d  North umbria's  plain : 
To  learn  what  fsite  attends  the  foreign  fair. 
Each  sex  and  age  in  mingling  routs  repair. 
Whom,  pour'd  by  millions  to  the  listed  field. 
Dispeopled  towns,  and  empty'd  hamlets  yield. 
Within  the  lists,  conspicuous  to  the  sight. 
Rode  the  proud  stature  of  the  Saxon  knight: 
His  mien,  with  thirst  of  opposition  fir'd, 
Appear'd  to  menace  what  it  most  desir'd; 
Gave  all  to  wish  some  champion  for  the  fiiir. 
Gave  all  to  wish  the  fight,  but  none  to  dare. 
His  bold  defiance  o'er  the  measur'd  ground. 
The  brazen  blasts  of  winding  clarions  sound  ; 
While  strong-lung'd  heralds  challenge  to  the  fight. 
And  seem,  at  once,  to  threaten  and  invite. 

And  now,  expectant  of  the  murd'rous  flame. 
In  sable  pomp  the  lovely  victim  came : 
On  her,  all  looks  and  centring  hearts  were  fix'd. 
Love,  grief,  and  awe,  with  soft  compassion  mix'd ; 
To  Heav'n,  the  voice  of  wide  affliction  cries; 
Earth  drinks  the  tribute  often  thousand  eyes-^ 
Such  sighs,  as  from  the  dying  breast  expire. 
And  tears,  as  meant  to  quench  a  world  on  flrf . 
To  the  tall  pyre,  in  sad  procession  led. 
The  tranquil  maid  ascends  her  sylviin  bed ; 
And  fearless  on  the  fun'ral  summit  plac'd. 
Her  seat  of  fearful  preparation  grac'd. 
Hence,  with  wide  gaze,  she  threw  her  eyes  around. 
Nor  Alia,  cruel,  lovely  Alia,  found. 

"  Ah,"  soft  she  said,  "  where 's  this  heroic  youth. 
So  fieim'd  for  clemency,  so  fam'd  for  truth ; 
So  sage,  so  cautious  in  the  casuist's  chair. 
Too  firm  to  deviate,  and  too  just  to  spare ; 
To  strangers  cruel,  though  to  subjects  kind ; 
In  law  discerning,  yet  to  mercy  blind  ? 
Why  comes  not  he  to  feast  his  savage  eyes, 
And  view  the  pains  be  can  so  well  devise  ? 
Heav^  framed  thee.  Alia,  with  exterior  art, 
Soften'd  thy  form,  but  left  a  flinty  heart; 
Too  perfect  else  had  been  the  beauteous  plan. 
And  Alia  hfid  been  something  more  than  man  !" 

Thus  while  she  spoke,  a  distant  murmur  rose, 
Aa  when  the  wind  through  rustling  forest  blows ; 
And  gath'ring  now  still  louder  and  more  near. 
To  mute  attention  tum'd  each  listening  ear. 
Distmctly  heard  along  the  lifted  ground. 
To  tnimpets,  now,  shrill  answ'ring  trumpets  sound; 
A  clamorous  cheer  from  rank  to  rank  extends, 
And  sudden  shout  the  deafen'd  welkin  rends. 
Straight,  usher'd  to  the  field  with  loud  acclaim, 
A  knight  unknown,  and  unattended  came : 
No  tropfay'd  bqast,  no  outward  shine  of  arms. 
Nor  love  device,  with  quaint  attraction  charms  ; 
Unplum'd  the  motion  of  his  skble  crest. 
And  black  the  guardian  corselet  on  his  breast  ^ 
Black  was  the  steed  that  bore  him  to  the  field. 
And  black  the  terrour  of  his  ample  shield. 
As  when,  to  slake  leme's  fev'rish  plain. 
And  check  the  dog-star's  short  but  sultry  reign, 
A  cloud,  full  freighted  with  the  coming  storm. 
Black  brow'd  o'er  ocean  lifts  its  cumb'rous  form. 
Dread,  to  the  shore  its  gloomy  progpress  bends. 
And  charged  with  Heay'n's  avenging  Mt  suspends— 
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So  to  the  field  the  gloony  cbampkm  show'd; 
So  charg'd  with  mercy,  as  with  vengeance  rode. 

Where  the  bright  victim  bless'd  the  circling  view, 
Close  to  the  pyre  the  sable  warrior  drew; 

Guilty,"  aloud,  "  or  innocent?*'  he  cry'd — 

A,  guiltless — ^  help  Heav'n !''  the  maid  reply'd; 

So  by  this  arm,"  he  said,  "  may  Heav*n  for  thee 
decide !" 

Surprised  Rodolphus  stood;  abash'd  the  bold. 
And  like  a  torrent  in  mid  course  control'd ; 
AbashM  to  find  that  any  mortal  wight 
Could  singly  dare  to  match  his  matchless  might. 
But  soon,  of  conscious  force,  and  scorn,  and  pride, 
With  two-iuld  fury  swelPd  th'  impetuous  tide : 
Resistless,  dreadful,  in  his  wrath  he  rose ; 
For  courage  still  with  opposition  grows. 

Attending  heralds  straight  divide  the  field. 
And  the  dire  interval  for  combat  yield. 
To  either  goal  retired  each  threatful  knight. 
Fierce  through  restraint,  and  trembling  for  the  fight. 
On  each  by  turns  was  ev'ry  look  intent. 
Now  here,  now  there,  with  swift  emotion  bent: 
Perch'd  on  the  summit  of  the  stranger's  crest, 
Hete  conquest  seem'd  to  ev'ry  eye  confessed; 
Not  long  confess'd,  for  from  his  rival,  there. 
Again  the  varying  judgment  learns  despair; 
For  ev'ry  wish  assumed  the  stranger's  part. 
And  quick  expectance  throbbM  in  ev'ry  heart. 

FixM  in  his  seat,  each  waits  the  dread  career. 
And  in  each  rest  firm  sits  the  ponderous  spear ; 
Each  conscfous  steed  impatient  beats  the  ground ; 
Eager  and  wan  was  ev*ry  fece  around. 
The  signal  giv'n,  they  vanish  ftom  the  goals; 
Earth  backward  spumM  from  either  courser  rolls; 
Space  g^hers  quick  beneath  their  nimble  feet. 
And  horse  to  horse,  tremendous  shock  !  they  meet 
Nor  yet  blind  wrath,  or  head-long  valour  rul'd ; 
More  forceful  was  their  force,  by  judgment  cool'd ; 
The  deadly  aim  each  hostile  eye  selects. 
Each  eye  too  marks  where  either  arm  directs; 
With  art  they  ward,  and  with  dread  action  wield. 
Point  with  the  lanc^',  and  parry  with  the  shield. 
Full  at  the  bosom  of  his  active  foe, 
Rodolphus  levelled  the  resistless  blow ; 
But  from  his  oblique  buckler  glanc*d  the  spear. 
Which  else,  nor  targe,  nor  mortal  arm  could  bear. 
Not  so  his  lance  the  sable  champion  sped, ' 
Feign*d  at  the  breast,  then  brandished  at  the  head ; 
Tlirough  his  foe*s  shield  the  verging  weapon  presi*d. 
And  raz'd  the  plume  that  wanton'd  on  his  crest. 
Together,  with  impetuous  onset  push'd. 
Thus  horse  to  horse,  and  man  to  man,  they  msh'd ; 
Then  backward,  driv'n  by  mutual  shock,  they 

bound: 
Beneath  the  conflict  shakes  the  suffering  ground. 

So  wing'd,  in  war,  or  darkness,  on  the  deep. 
Two  ships  adverse  the  mediate  ocean  sweep: 
With  horrid  brunt  joins  each  encount*ring  prow; 
Loud  roars  the  rifled  surge,  and  foams  below; 
Sails,  shrouds,  and  masts,  all  shiver  in  the  toil. 
And  backward  to  their  stems  the  found'ring  keels 
recoil. 

But  each  well  skillM  in  ev'ry  warlike  meed. 
New  to  the  charge  revives  his  sinking  steed ; 
Swift  from  his  side  his  steely  terrour  drew. 
And  on  his  foe  with  answ'ring  fury  flew. 
The  sway  long  time  intemp*rate  valour  bore. 
While  artless  rage  unleam'd  the  warrior's  lore : 
On  their  hackM  arms  the  restless  peal  descends. 
Targe,  plate,  and  mail,  and  riven  corselet,  rends; 


Struck  from  their  helms,  the  steely  sparks  aspire. 
And  from  their  swords  forth  streams  the  mingling 

As  in  the  glow  of  some  Vulcanian  shed,       [fire. 
Two  brawny  smiths  heave  high  the  pond'rous  sled. 
Full  front  to  front,  a  grizzly  pair  they  stand ; 
Between  their  arms  extends  the  fiery  brand ; 
Huge  strokes  from  the  tormented  anvil  bound ; 
Thick  flames  the  air,  and  groans  the  laboring 
ground — 

So  toiPd  these  heroes  with  commutual  rage. 
And  such  reciprocated  combat  wage. 
Around  them,  trembling  expectation  waits ; 
With  speechless  horrour  ev'ry  bosom  beats ; 
For  either  seem*d  resistless  in  the  fight,  ' 

But  each  too  seem'd  to  match  resistless  might. 
Surprised  at  length  the  wary  warriors  own 
A  rival  to  their  arms  till  then  unknown ; 
With  mutual  wile  defensive  now  they  fought. 
And  mutual  wounds  a  mutual  caution  taught : 
All  dint  of  force,  and  stratagem,  they  try. 
Reach  with  their  arms,  and  measure  with  Uieir  eye; 
They  feint,  they  ward,  strike  out,  and  now  evade, 
Poin  with  the  point,  and  parry  with  the  blade ; 
Probe  each  defect,  some  purposed  limb  expose. 
Now  grappling  seize,  and  with  dread  union  close  ; 
Their  waists  with  unenamour'd  grasp  they  wind ; 
Their  arms,  like  cramps,  and  forceful  engines,  bifld  ; 
Each  strives  to  lift  the  other  from  his  seat, 
Heav'd  thick,  and  short,  their  labVing  bosoms  beat ; 
Struggling  they  gripe,  they  pull,  they  bend,  they 

strain. 
But  firm  and  still  unsway'd  their  seats  retain ; 
Till  loos'd  as  by  consent  again  they  turn. 
And  with  reviving  force  and  fury  bum. 
Thus  future  ages  had  this  fight  beheld. 
Where  both  all  might  excelling,  none  excelPd, 
Had  not  Rodolphus  with  impassionM  pride. 
High  heav'd  a  blow  that  should  at  once  deicide. 
His  utmost  pow'rs  collected  in  the  stroke — 
Like  thunder  o*er  the  yielding  foe  he  broke: 
The  foe  elusive  of  the  dire  intent. 
His  force  in  air  th'  embarrassed  Pagan  spent. 
And  by  his  bulk  of  cumb'rous  poise  o'erswajr'd. 
Full  on  his  helm  receiv'd  th'  adverse  blade  : 
Prone  fell  the  giant  o'er  a  length  of  ground ; 
With  ceaseless  shouts  th'  echoing  Heav*ns  resound. 

As  from  the  brow  of  some  impending  steep. 
The  sportive  diver  views  the  briny  deep. 
From  hii  high  stand  with  headlong  action  flies. 
And  turns  his  heels  retorted  to  the  skies ; 
Inverted  so  the  bulky  chief  o'ertums. 
And  Heav'n,  with  heel  of  quick  elation,  spurns. 

light  from  his  steed  the  conqu*ring  hero  sprung. 
And  threatful  o'er  the  prostrate  monster  hu^g: 
He,  with  fefgn*d  penitence,  and  humbled  breath. 
Fond  to  evade  the  fear'd,  th*  impending  death, 
(The  instant  weapon  glittering  at  his  breast) 
The  murderous  scene  and  nightly  guilt  confess'd. 

Meanwhile,  attended  by  the  shouting  crew, 
The  fair,  now  freed,  to  greet  her  champion  flew; 
For  not  of  mortal  arm  the  chief  she  thought. 
But  Heav*n's  own  delegate  with  vengeance  fraught^ 
When  now,  enchanting  to  the  warrior's  sight. 
The  maid  drew  near,  the  maid  as  angels  bright, 
His  beaver  from  his  lovely.  fiEu:e  he  rais'd. 
And  all  on  Alia,  conqnVing  Alia,  gaz*d : 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  with  endless  triumph  ring. 
And  shouting  thousands  hail  their  victor  king. 
Not  so  Constantia, — struck  with  strange  surprise. 
Her  great  deliverer  in  her  judge  she  eyes ; 
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Conquest  and  loTe  upon  his  regal  brow, 

A  cruel  judge,  but  kind  deliverer  now: 

Soft  shame,  and  trembling  awe,  her  step  repressed, 

And  wondrous  gratitude  disturbed  her  breast ; 

Jo3r8,  fainting  fears,  quick  thrilPd  through  ev*ry  vein, 

And  scarce  her  limbs  their  beauteous  charge  sustain. 

How  widely  devious  from  the  ways  of  man, 
1»  the  great  maze  of  providential  plan ! 
Vain  man,  short-sighted  politician!  dreams, 
That  things  shall  move  subservient  to  his  schemes; 
But  Heaven  the  fond  projector  undermines, 
And  makes  the  agent  thwart  his  own  designs  ; 
Against  itself  the  instrument  employs, 
And  with  the  means  the  end  proposM  destroys. 
What  shall  prevent  Omniscience  to  direct  ? 
And  what,  what  can  *t  Omnipotence  effect? 
He  to  th*  event  subdues  th*  opposing  cause, 
And  light  from  darkness,  wondrous  influence,  draws; 
Befnat  from  conquest,  infamy  from  fame ; 
And  oft  to  honour  paves  the  path  of  shame. 
Why  then  this  toil,  and  coil,  and  anxious  care  ? 
Why  does  man  triumph,  why  does  man  despair  ? 
Why  does  he  choose  by  vicious  steps  to  scale, 
Where  virtue  may,  at  least  as  well,  prevail  ? 
Since  not  in  him  his  proper  fortune  lies, 
And  Heav'n  alone  ordains  his  fall  or  rise : 
Man  may  propose,  but  only  Heaven  must  speed; 
And  though  the  will  is  free,  th'  event 's  decreed. 
Be  then  the  scope  of  ev*ry  act,  and  thought, 
To  will,  and  do,  still  simply  as  we  ought; 
The  less  shall  disappointment's  sting  annoy. 
And  each  success  will  bring  a  double  joy : 
To  boundless  Power  and  Prescience  leave  the  rest ; 
But  thou  enjoy  the  province  in  thy  breast ! 

Lo !  in  one  hour,  by  fortune  unforeseen. 
The  lowly  criminal  becomes  thfe  queen; 
From  shame  to  glory,  anguish  to  repose, 
From  death  to  life,  and  bonds  to  freedom  rose. 
La  love,  as  war,  resistless,  Alia  wpo'd, 
And  whom  he  won  by  arms,  by  suit  subdued : 
Constantia  with  her  secret  wish  comply'd, 
For  Alia  would  not,  could  not  be  deny'd. 

Nor  list  we  here,  with  pomp  of  long  array. 
To  blazon  forth  that  chaste  connubial  day ; 


This  fal«s  knight  was  slain  (or  his  untrouthe 

By  jugement  of  Alia  hastily; 

And  yet  Custauce  had  of  his  deth  gret  routhe; 

And  after  this  Jesus  of  bis  mercy 

Made  Alia  wedden  ful  solempnely 

This  holy^woman,  that  is  so  bright  and  shene, 

And  tl)U8  hath  Crist  ymade  Cuatance  a  quene. 

But  who  was  woful  (if  I  shal  not  lie) 
Of  this  wedding  but  Donegild  and  no  mo. 
The  kinges  modier,  fal  of  tyrannic  ? 
Hire  tboughte  hire  cursed  herte  brast  atwo; 
She  wolde  not  that  hire  sone  had  do  so ; 
Hire  thooghte  a  despit,  that  he  shulde  take 
So  strange  a  creature  unto  his  make. 

Me  list  not  of  the  chaf  ne  of  the  stre 

Maken  so  long  a  'ale,  as  of  the  com. 

What  shulde  I  tellen  of  the  realtee 

Of  this  manage,  or  which  cours  goth  befbm. 

Who  bloweth  in  a  trompe  or  in  an  horn  ? 

The  fniit  of  every  tale  is  for  to  say; 

They  ete  and  drinke,  and  dancei  and  sing,  and  play. 


To  tell  what  numbers  numberless,  what  knights 
And  glittering  dames  adom'd  the  festal  rites ; 
What  joys  the  banquet  or  the  bowl  could  yields 
Or  what  the  trophies  of  the  tilting  field. 
Loud  were  the  revels,  boundless  was  the  mirth. 
That  haiPd  the  sweetest  brightest  pair  on  Earth— 
Of  men,  the  wisest,  bravest,  fa.  rest,  he; 
Of  all  that 's  beautiful  most  beauteous,  she ! 
Love,  nature,  harmony,  the  union  claimed, 
And  each  for  each,  and  both  for  one  were  fram'd« 
But  we  of  subsequent  adventure  treat. 
And  hasten  to  unfold  their  future  fate. 

Some  months  young  Alia  and  his  peerless  bride. 
In  cordial  bond  of  dear  accordance  ty'd. 
Had  looked  and  smil'd  the  precious  hours  away. 
And  fed  on  bliss  that  ne'er  could  know  decay : 
He,  whose  charmed  ear  on  that  enchanting  tongue 
With  thirst  of  fondest  inclination  hung. 
Won  by  a  preacher  with  so  fair  a  face, 
Becomes  the  zealous  proselyte  of  grace ; 
And  subjects  too  their  heathenish  rites  foregoi, 
For  still  from  courts,  or  vice,  or  virtues  flow. 
But  ah  !  too  soon,  from  beauty^s  softer  charms, 
War,  rig'rous  war,  and  Scotia  call  to  arms ; 
Constantia  must  her  blooming  hero  yield. 
For  honour  sends  him  to  tb'  embattled  field. 

Meanwhile,  the  pregnant  fruit  of  chaste  delight 
With  a  male  infant  crown'd  the  nuptial  rite; 
All  sweet  and  lovely  as  the  smiling  mom, 
Mauritius  was  to  bless  a  nation  born : 
Their  pledge  of  future  bliss,  their  princely  boy, 
The  Britons  hail  with  universal  joy ; 
Their  fancy  frames  him  what  their  pray'rs  require. 
Sweet  as  their  queen,  and  valiant  as  bis  sire. 
Offa,  to  whom  the  king's  departing  care. 
Inestimable  charge !  consign'd  the  fair. 
Advice  of  loyal  gratulation  sent. 
To  glad  his  sovereign  with  the  bless'd  event. 

But  Donnegilda  ',  cruel,  crafty  dame. 
Great  Allans  mother,  over-fond  of  fame. 
She,  (as  all  antique  parents,  wondrous  sage. 
For  youth  project  th'  inappetence  of  age. 


They  gon  to  bed,  as  it  was  skill  and  right. 
For  though  that  wives  ben  ful  holy  thinges, 
They  mosten  take  in  patience  a  night 
Swiche  maner  necessaries,  as  ben  plesinges 
To  folk  that  ban  ywedded  hem  with  ringes. 
And  lay  a  lite  hir  holinesse  aside 
As  for  the  time,  it  may  no  bet  betide. 

On  hire  he  gat  a  knave  childe  anon. 

And  to  a  bishop,  and  his  constable  eke 

He  toke  his  wif  to  kepe,  whan  he  is  gon 

To  Scotland  ward,  his  fbmen  for  to  seke. 

Now  faire  Custance,  that  is  so  humble  and  meke, 

So  long  is  gon  with  childe  til  that  still 

She  halt  hire  cbambre,  al^ding  Cristes  will. 

The  time  is  come,  a  knave  child  she  bere; 
Mauricius  at  the  funtstone  they  him  calle. 
Tliis  constable  doth  forth  come  a  messager. 
And  wrote  unto  his  king  that  cleped  was  Alle, 
How  that  this  blissful  tiding  is  befalle, 
And  other  tidings  spedeful  for  to  say. 
He  hath  the  lettre,  and  forth  he  goth  his  way. 

'  See  the  second  stanza  in  the  preceding  column. 
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Each  sense  endearing  and  hnmane  despise, 
And  on  the  mammon  feast  their  downcast  eye^ 
Malevolent  beheld  a  stranger  led", 
Unknown,  unfriended,  to  the  regal  bed: 
For  in  the  secret  closet  of  her  breast, 
Constantia  her  imperial  birth  suppressed, 
Till  Heav*n  should  perfect  the  connubial  band. 
And  with  her  royal  oibpring  bless  the  land. 
Ah !  ill-tim'd  caution !  were  this  truth  declared. 
What  a  vast  cost  of  future  woe  was  spar*d ! 
But  where  Heav'n's  will  th'  unequal  cause  supplies, 
To  set  the  world  on  fire  a  spark  may  well  suffice. 
The  subtile  dame,  who  now  th'  occasion  spy'd 
To  tear  Constantia  firom  her  Alla's  side, 
DebauchM  the  messenger,  bis  mandate  stole. 
And  forg*d  in  Oifa's  name  the  crafty  scroll ; 
Wherein  she  fram'd  a  tale  with  wondrous  art, 
*'  How  the  feign'd  &ir  by  witchcraft  won  his  heart, 
Seduc'd  his  senses  with  infernal  lore, 
And  a  dread  monster,  hideous  offspring !  bore." 
But  Alia,  of  whose  fond,  whose  faithful  breast. 
His  consort  was  the  dear  eternal  g^iest, 
UnmoT'd,  returned — **  His  bliss  was  too  refin'd. 
Without  the  just' allay  that  Heav'n  assigned; 
And  what  Constantia  bore,  or  Heav'n  decreed, 
To  be  unwelcome  must  be  strange  indeed !" 


This  messager,  to  don  his  avantage. 

Unto  the  kinges  mother  rideth  swithe, 

And  .salueth  hire  ful  laire  in  his  langage. 

'*  Madame,"  quod  be,  *'  ye  may  be  glad  and  blithe, 

And  thanken  God  an  hnndred  thoiuand  sithe; 

My  lady  queue  hath  child,  withouten  doutei^ 

The  joye  and  blisse  of  all  this  regne  abuute. 

*<  Lo  here  the  lettre  seled  of  this  thing. 
That  I  most  here  in  all  the  hast  I  may : 
If  ye  wol  ought  unto  your  sone  the  king, 
1  am  your  servant  bothe  night  and  day." 
Donegilde  answerd,  *'  As  now  at  this  time  nay; 
But  here  I  wol  all  night  thou  take  thy  rest. 
To  morwe  wol  I  say  thee  what  me  lest." 

This  messager  drank  sadly  ale  and  wine, 

And  stolen  were  his  lettres  prively 

Out  of  his  box,  while  he  slept  as  a  swine ; 

And  contrefeted  was  ful  subtilly 

Another  lettre,  wrought  ful  sinfully. 

Unto  the  king  directe  of  this  matere         % 

Fro  hb  constable,  as  ye  shal  after  here. 

This  lettre  spake,  the  quene  delivered  was 
Of  so  horrible  a  fiendliche  creature, 
That  in  the  castle  non  so  hardy  was 
That  any  while  dorste  therein  endure: 
The  mother  was  an  elfe  by  aventure 
Ycome,  by  charmes  or  by  sorcerie, 
And  everich  man  hateth  hirecompagnie. 

Wo  was  this  king  whan  be  this  lettre  had  sein, 
But  to  no  wight  he  told  his  sorwes  sore. 
But  of  his  owen  hand  he  wrote  again ; 
"  Welcome  the  sonde  of  Crist  for  evermore 
To  me,  that  am  now  lemed  in  his  lore : 
Lord,  welcome  be  thy  lust  and  thy  plesance, 
My  lust  I  put  all  in  thyn  ordinance. 


This  letter  too  the  courier  as  before, 
To  Britain's  dowager  unweeting  bore ; 
And  in  the  surfeit  of  oblivious  wine 
Left  her  to  perpetrate  the  black  design. 
This  too  she  canceli'd,  forg'd  the  regal  band, 
And  pityless  inscrib'd  "  the  dire  command. 
With  threats^  that  Ofia,  to  the  wonted  sea. 
Should  the  false  queen  and  hated  imp  convey ; 
And  there  permit  the  now  detested  dame 
To  seek  the  shore  from  whence  the  sorceress  came.** 

When  Offa  bad  the  barb'rous  mandate  read, 
To  Heav'n  his  eyes  and  lifted  hands  be  spread. 


'*  Kepeth  this  child,  al  be  it  foule  or  faire. 
And  eke  my  wif,  unto  min  home  comiAg : 
Crist  whan  him  list  may  senden  me  an  heire. 
More  agreable  than  this  to  my  liking." 
This  lettre  he  seled,  prively  weping. 
Which  to  the  messager  was  taken  sone. 
And  forth  he  goth,  Uier  is  no  more  to  donew     • 

O  messager  fulfilled  of  drunkenesse. 
Strong  is  thy  breth,  thy  limmes  faltren  ay. 
And  thou  bewreiest  alle  secrenesse ; 
Thy  mind  is  lome,  thou  janglest  as  a  jaj^^; 
lliy  face  is  toumed  in  a  new  array; 
Ther  dronkenesse  regneth  in  any  route, 
Ther  is  no  conseil  hid  withouten  doute. 

O  Donegild,  I  ne  have  non  English  digne 
Unto  thy  malice,  and  thy  tirannie : 
And  therfore  to  the  fende  I  thee  resigne, 
Let  him*enditen  of  thy  traitorie. 
Fy  mannish,  fy;  o  nay  by  God  I  lie; 
Fy  fendliche  spirit,  for  I  dare  wel  telle. 
Though  thou  here  walke,  thy  spirit  is  in  Helle« 

This  messager  cometh  fro  the  king  again. 
And  at  the  kinges  modres  court  he  light. 
And  she  was  of  this  messager  ful  fayn. 
And  plesed  him  in  all  that  ever  she  might. 
He  dranke,  and  wel  his  girdel  underpight; 
He  slepeth,  and  he  snoreth  in  his  gise 
All  night,  until  the  sonne  gan  arise. 

Eft  were  his  lettres  stolen  everich  on. 
And  contrefeted  lettres  in  this  wise. 
"  The  king  commanded  his  constable  anon 
Up  peine  of  hanging  and  of  high  jewisc. 
That  he  ne  shulde  sofiren  in  no  wise 
Custance  within  his  regne  for  to  abide 
Three  daies  and  a  quarter  of  a  tide; 


t» 


**  But  in  the  same  ship  as  he  hire  food. 
Hire  and  hire  yonge  sone,  and  all  hir^  gere 
He  shulde  pnt,  and  croude  hire  fro  the  lond. 
And  charge  hire,  that  she  never  eft  come  there, 
O  my  Custance,  wel  may  thy  ghost  have  fere. 
And  sleping  in  thy  dreme  ben  in  penance. 
When  Donegild  cast  all  this  ordinance. 


This  messager  on  morwe  whan  he  awoke. 

Unto  the  caste]  halt  the  nexte  way ; 

And  to  the  coustable  he  the  lettre  toke; 

And  whan  that  he  this  pitous  lettre  sey, 

Ful  oft  he  sayd  "  Alas,  and  wala  wa ;  [dure  ? 

Lord  Crist,"  quod  he,   "  how  may  this  world  cn- 

So  fill  of  sinne  is  many  a  crestora. 
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like  Niobe  to  marble  turn'd,  he  stood ; 
Grief,  fear,  and  horrotir,  froze  the  gen'rous  blood  ! 
Again  be  stirr'd,  as  from  some  wistful  dream; 
Again  be  read— alas !  he  read  the  same. 

But,  though  in  terms  of  soothing  phrase  expressed, 
When  now  Constantia  leamM  ber  lord's  behest. 
Keen  anguish,  piercing  to  the  springs  of  life. 
At  once  arrests  the  mother  and  the  wife: 
For  not,  to  her  alone  confined,  as  late 
When  bold  she  stood  the  weightiest  stroke  of  &te, 
A  thousand  cares  of  soft  endearing  kind, 
Now  share  with  Heav*n  the  motions  of  her  mind  ^ 
And  with  fond  thoughts  of  sweet  concern  divide. 
The  melting  mother,  and  the  clasping  bride: 
And  these  alone  her  bursting  bosom  rend. 
And  o'er  the  couch  her  lifeless  limbs  extend. 

Fame  pour'd  the  mourning  populace  around : 
In  gashing  anguish  ev'ry  eye  is  drownM ; 
Compassion  set  her  virtues  full  to  view, 
And  with  their  queen  bade  ev^ty  joy  adieu  ; 
Swift  from  his  throne  they  wish  their  Alia  hurl'd. 
And  her  crown'd  empren  of  the  peopled  world: 
But  ah  !  in  vain  their  pray'rs  and  tears  delay; 
Strict  was  the  charge,  and  Offa  must  obey. 

With  heavy  heart  and  faint  reluctant  hand. 
He  led  the  mourner  to  the  neighboring  strand : 
She  to  the  heaving  whiteness  of  her  breast. 
With  melting  looks,  her  helpless  infisnt  pressed ; 


"  O  mighty  God,  if  that  it  be  thy  will. 
Sin  thou  art  rightful  juge,  how  may  it  be 
That  thou  wolt  soffren  innocence  to  spill. 
And  wicked  folk  regne  in  prosperitee  ?       , 
A  good  Custance,  alas !  so  wo  is  me, 
That  I  mote  be  thy  turmentour,  or  dey 
On  shames  deth,  ther  is  ncm  other  wey.** 

Wepeu  both  yong  and  old  in  all  that  place. 
Whan  that  the  king  this  cursed  lettre  sent : 
And  Custance  with  a  dedly  pale  face 
The  fourth^  day  toward  the  ship  she  went: 
But  natheles  she  taketh  in  good  entent 
The  will  of  Crist,  and  kneling  on  the  strond 
She  sayde,  *'  Lord,  ay  welcome  be  thy  sond. 

"  He  that  me  kepte  fro  the  felse  blame, 

While  T  was  in  the  lond  aroonges  you, 

He  can  me  kepe  fro  harme  and  eke  fro  shame 

In  the  salt  see,  although  I  se  not  how : 

As  strong  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now. 

In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dere. 

That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  stere.*^ 

Hire  litel  child  lay  weping  in  hire  arm. 

And  kneling  pitously  to  him  she  said, 

"  Pees,  litel  sone,  1  wol  do  thee  no  harm:" 

With  that  hire  couverchief  of  hire  bed  she  braid. 

And  over  his  litel  eyen  she  it  laid, 

And  in  hire  arme  she  lulleth  it  ful  ftist. 

And  into  the  Heven  hire  eyen  up  she  cast 

"  Mother,"  quod  she,  *'  and  mayden  bright  Marie, 
Soth  is,  that  thurgh  womannes  eggement 
Mankind  was  lome,  and  damned  ay  to  die. 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  crois  yrent : 
This  blisful  eyen  saw  all  his  turment. 
Than  is  ther  no  comparison  betwene 
Thy  wo,  and  any  wo  man  may  sostene. 

V 


And  thus,  while  sobs  her  piteoos  accent  broke. 
Her  little  inattentive  child  bespoke,    [father's  will, 

"  Weep  not,  sweet  wretch  !    though  such  thy 
Yet  hast  thou  one,  one  tender  parent  still. 
Peace,  peace  I  to  thee  thy  mother  means  no  harm  ; 
Nor  let  our  lot  thy  litthe  heart  alarm: 
0*er  thee,  till  death,  o'er  thee  my  cares  shall  wake. 
And  love  thee  for  thy  cruel  father's  sake.*' 

Had  ev'ry  sire  as  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Lost  his  first-bom  throughout  Britannia's  isle  ; 
Or  death  with  undistinguished  carnage  swept 
Wives,  sons,  and  sires,  by  all  the  living  wept; 
Such  haply  were  the  woes  that  now  deplore 
Their  queen  attended  to  the  echoing  shore: 
They  tear  their  locks,  their  rueful  bomms  smite,. 
And  trace  her  bark  with  long  pursuing  sight. 

Tedious  it  were,  though  wondrous  strange  to  tell. 
What  new  adventures  o*er  the  main  befel ; 
How  fondly  prattling,  while  her  infant  smil'd. 
She  the  long  hours  and  wint'ry  nights  beguird  ; 
Till  seiz'd  by  pirates  on  th'  Atlantic  wave, 
A  prince  of  Gallia  bought  th'  imperial  slave : 
How,  in  calm  peace  aud  friendship  long  retained. 
High  trust  and  grace  her  winning  sweetness  gain'd; 
Till  she  to  Rome,  predestinate  event ! 
Associate  with  her  lord  and  mistress  went. 

But  now  to  Britain  let  the  Muse  repair  ; 
For  there  the  valiant  Alia  claims  her  care. 


"  Thou  saw  thy  child  yslain  before  thin  eyeo. 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  litel  child  parfay : 
Now,  lady  bright,  to  whom  all  wo&l  crieo. 
Thou  glory  of  womanhed,  tho*i  faire  may. 
Thou  haven  of  refute,  bright  sterre  of  day. 
Hew  on  hi  J  child,  that  of  thy  gentilleaie 
Rewest  on  every  rewiul  in  diatresse. 

<<  O  litel  child,  alas!  what  is  thy  gilt,   ' 
That  never  wroughtest  sinne  as  yetparde? 
Why  wol  thin  harde  fader  have  the  spilt  ? 
O  mercy,  dere  constable,"  quod  she, 
"  As  let  my  litel  child  dwell  here  vnt)i  thee: 
And  if  thou  darst  not  saven  him  fro  blame^ 
So  kisse  him  ones  in  his  fodres  name." 

Therwith  she  loketh  backward  to  the  lond. 
And  saide ;  "  Farewel,  bousbond  routhelea  f*» 
And  up  she  rist,  and  walkeih  doun  the  strond 
Toward  the  ship,  hire  foloweth  all  the  prees: 
And  ever  she  praieth  hire  child  to  hold  his  pees^ 
And  taketh  hire  leve,  and  with  an  holy  enteot 
She  blesseth  hire,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 

Vitailled  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede, 
Habundantly  for  hire  a  ful  long  space: 
And  other  necessaries  that  shuld  nede 
She  had  ynow,  heried  be  Goddes  grace : 
For  wind  and  wether,  almighty  God  purchace* 
And  bring  hire  home,  I  can  no  better  say. 
But  in  the  see  she  driveth  forth  hire  way. 

Alia  the  king  cometh  home  sooe  after  this 
Unto  his  castel,  of  the  which  I  told, 
And  asketh  wher  his  wif  and  his  child  is ; 
The  constable  gan  about  his  herte  cold. 
And  plainly  all  the  matere  he  him  told 
As  ye  ban  herd,  I  can  tell  it  no  better. 
And  shewed  the  king  his  sele  and  his  letter  ; 
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Triumphaiit  toon  ftom  ScotiA  he  retamM, 
And  to  behold  his  lov'd  CodBtantia  baiu'd : 
Th>8  wings  his  feet  along  the  toilsome  way— 
But  thoughts  are  swifter,  swifter  ftir  than  they; 
Hope,  elevate,  the  distant  journey  metes, 
And  to  his  march  his  heart  the  measure  beats. 

But  when  o'er  Tweed  he  led  his  conqu'ring  host, 
And  trode'tiie  Terdure  of  Nortbumbria's  coast, 
While  laurels  ro5ind  their  trophy'd  temples  twin'd. 
And  banners  wantoned  in  the  curling  wind. 
No  wonted  crowds  their  once-lov'd  Alia  meet, 
No  prostrate  knees,  or  hailing  voices  greet : 
Blank  was  his  passage  o'er  the  pensive  gromid, 
And  silence  cast  a  mournful  gloom  around ; 
Or  if  his  prince  some  straggling  peasant  spy'd. 
As  from  a  basilisk  he  sluioSk  aside. 

What  this  might  mean,  revolv*d  within  his  breast, 
Conjecture  dhre,  and  wbisp'ring  doubts  suggest ; 
More  dread  than  death,  some  hideous  ill  impaft— 
This  the  first  fear  e'er  seiz'd  on  Alia**  heart. 
But  wone,  O  worse  than  fancy  yet  could  fear. 
When  now  the  kilfing  truth  arrests  his  ear ! 
Athwart  his  eyes,  and  mantling  round  his  soul, 
Thick  clouds  of  grief  and  dreary  darkness  roll ; 
His  sense,  nor  tears,  nor  utt'ring  groans  could  tell, 
But  froze  and  loek'd  in  speechless  woe  he  fell. 
At  length  by  care,  by  cruel  kindneai,  brought 
To  all  the  angmsh  of  retnnuDg  thou^^ 
SrnUt  tnm  tha  shaMb  kr^rew  the  deadly  guest, 
And  would  have  pieic'd  this  vulture  in  his  breast ; 
Such  was  the  sting  of  agonizing  pain. 
His  frenzy  would  th'  immortal  soul  have  slain  1 
But  this  prevented,  round  th'  attending  crew, 
With  balefiil  glance,  his  eager  eyes  he  threw: 
*'  OcMMtantia !"  he  requires  with  flrantic  tongue, 
''  Constantia  !*'  still  the  restless  accents  sung: 
To  her,  as  present,  now  his  fondness  speaks ; 
As  absent,  into  desp'rateaction  breaks. 
*'  O  never,  never  more,  my  queen !"  he  cries, 
*'  Shall  that  known  form  attract  these  dying  eyes! 
Never  ?— O,  't  is  the  worst,  the  last  despair— 
Never  is  long,  is  wondrous  long  to  bear !      [stoop ; 
Down,  down,  ye  doud-topt  hills,  your  summits 
fl^th  me,  in  sign  of  endless  diouming,  droop ! 
8aapt  be  the  spew,  bright  armour  gpround  to  dust; 
Repose^  thou  oonlct,  io  eternal  rust; 

^-1^— ^—W >— i^««i*— ^MM^— -  — .^MM —— ^— — 

And  saide;  *'  Lord,  as  ye  commanded  me^ 
Up  peme  of  deth,  so  have  I  don  certam." 
This  messager  turmented  was,  til  he 
Moste  beknowe,  and  tellen  plat  and  plain. 
Fro  night  to  night  in  what  place  he  had  lain  > 
And  thus  by  wit  and  subtil  enquering 
Imagined  was  by  whom  this  harm  gan  spring. 

TI|(B  hand  was  knowen  that  the  lettre  wrote, 
And  all  the  venime  of  this  cursed  dede; 
But  in  what  wise,  certaiuly  I  n'ot. 
The  eiiwt  is  this,  that  Alia  out  of  drede 
His  moder  slew,  that  moon  men  plainly  rede. 
For  that  she  tnitoar  was  to  hire  ligeancre ; 
Thus  endeth  this  old  l>>ne|^ld  with  meschance; 

I 

The  sorwe  that  this  Alia  night  and  day 
Maketh  for  his  wif  and  for  his  ejiild  also^ 
Tber  is  no  tonge  that  it  tellen  may. 
But  now  wol  I  agen  to  Custanee  go, 
That  fletsth  ia  the  see  in  peine  and  wo 
Vive  yere  and  more,  as  liked  Cristas  sondes 
Or  that  hire  ship  approched  to  the  londe. 
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StilPd  be  each  tube,  the  twupet^  aratlike  swell— 
Empire,  and  fame,  all,  all,  with  thee,  fsrewell  1- 
For  thee  alone,  thy  conqu'ring  soldier  arm'd. 
The  banner  wav'd,  and  sprig^y  clangour  charm*d: 
But  arms  and  kwth'd  desire  with  thee  are  dead; 
And  joy — no,  never  to  return-^  fled !" 

Thus  rav'd  the  ytjuth,  to  wilful  woes  resign'd  ; 
And  offisr'd  aid  was  sickness  to  his  mind. 
To  frenzy  by  uxorious  transports  rsis'd. 
His  vengeance  on  his  aged  parent  seiz'd; 
Who,  doom'd  to  lose  that  too  designing  head, 
A  victim  to  his  lov'd  Constantia  bled. 

But  violence  in  nature  caunot  last: 
What  region 's  known  to  bear  eternal  blast  ? 
Time  changes  all,  dissolves  the  melting  rock, 
And  on  ^d  water  turns  the  crystal  lock. 
Time  o*er  his  anguish  shed  a  silent  balm, 
A  peace  unsmiling,  and  a  gloomy  calm; 
By  ill  untaught  to  mourn,  by  joy  to  glow« 
And  still  insensible  to  bliss  or  woe. 


Under  anbethen  castel  at  the  last, 

(Of  which  the  name  in  my  text  I  not  fhid) 

Custanee  and  eke  hire  child  the  see  up  cast 

Almighty  God,'that  saved  all  mankind. 

Have  on  Custanee  and  on  hire  child  som  mind. 

That  fallen  is  in  hetben  bond  eitsone 

In  point  to  s]^  as  I.shal  tell  you  sone. 

Dduu  fro  the  castel  oometh  ther  many  a  wight 
To  gauien  on  this  ship,  and  on  Custanee: 
But  shortly  fro  the  castel  on  a  night. 
The  lordes  steward  (Ood  yeve  him  meschaoee) 
A  theef,  that  had  reneyed  our  creance, 
Came  into  the  ship  alone,  and  said  he  wolde 
Hire  lemman  be,  whether  she  wolde  or  n'olde. 

Wo  was  this  wretched  woman  tho  begco, 
Hire  childe  cried,  and  she  cried  pitonsly : 
But  blisfnl  BCary  halpe  hire  right  anon. 
For  with  hire  strogling  wel  and  mightily 
The  theef  fell  over  bord  al  sodenly. 
And  in  the  see  he  drenched  for  vengeance, 
And  thus  hath  Crist  unwemmed  kept  Custaaoa^ 

O  fbule  lust  of  luanrie,  Io  thin  ende, 
Nat  only  that  thou  faintest  mannes  mind, 
But  veraily  thou  wolt  his  body  shende. 
Th*  ende  of  thy  werk,  or  if  thy  Instes  blind. 
Is  complaining :  how  many  may  men  find. 
That  not  for  werk  somtime,  but  for  th'  entent 
To  don  this  sinne^  ben  other  slain  or  shent. 

How  may  this  weke  woman  ban  the-strangtti 

Hire  to  defend  again  this  renegate  ? 

O  Golias,  unmesnrable  of  length. 

How  migbte  David  jnaken  thee  so  mate  ? 

So  yonge,  and  of  armure  so  desolate. 

How  dont  he  loke  upon  thy  dredful  fhce? 

Wel  may  men  seen  it  was  butGoddasgraca. 

Who  yaf  Judith  corage  or  hardineasa 
To  sleen  him  Holofemes  in  his  tent. 
And  to  deliver  ,out  of  wrstchedncsse 
ThepepleofGod?  I  say  fbr  this  entent, 
That  right  as  God  spirit  of  vigour  sent 
To  hem,  and  saved  hem  out  ^  meschancc^ 
So  sent  he  might  and  vigour  to  Coataoea. 
Dd 
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To  him,  thus  earelecft^f  Uie  ctrcling  ywr, 
Tiwe  annual  sunt  had  roll*d  ^heir  bright. career: 
To  Heav'n  alone,  bis  earthly  ardours  tum'd; 
There,  late  to  meet  the  dear  Const^otia,  bum!d : 
Still  that  fond  hope  remain*d — bis  sole  desire ! 
And  gave  new  wings  to  the  celestial  firet 
**  But  yet — hereafter!— what  might  there  betide 
The  blood-stain'd  band,  by  whom  a  parent  dy'd  ?'' 
This,  this  gave  doubtful  thougbt,  unhiog'd  his  rest, 
And  shook  the  regiori  of  his  contrite  breast. 
At  length  taught  satiate  vengeance  to  relent, 
And  shipped  for  Rome,  the  royal  pilgrim  s^nt- 


Forth  goth  hire  ship  thurghout  tbeoarwe  mouth 
Of  Jubaltarc  and  Septe,  driving  alway, 
Somtime  west,  and  somtime  north  and  south, 
And  somtime  est;  ful  many  a  wery  day: 
Til  Cristes  moder  (blessed  be  she  ay) 
Hath  shapen  thurgh  hire  endeles  goodnesse 
To  make  ittt  -end-  of  all  hire  bevinesee* 

Now  let  us  stint  of  Custaoce  but  a  throw. 
And  speke  we  of  the  Romane  emperour. 
That  oat  of  Same  hath  by  leitres  knowe 
The  slaughter  of  Cristen  folk,  and  tdishooour 
Don  to  his  doughter  by  a  false  trantour, 
I  mene  the  cunied  wicked  SoudamieBse, 
That  at  the  fest  let  sleen  both  more  and  leise. 

For  which  thb  emperour  hath  sent  anon 

His  senatour,  with  real  ordinance, 

And  other  lordes,  God  wote,  many  on. 

On  Surriens  to  taken  high  vengeancflT; 

They  bre^mei^,  sJeen,  and  bring  hem  to  meschance 

Ful  many  a  day:  but  shortly  this  is  th*  ende, 

Homward  to  Rome  they  shapen  hem  to  wende. 

This  senatour  repaireth  with  victorie 

To  Rome  ward,  sayling  fill  really. 

And  met  the  ship  driving,  as  sakh  the  stone. 

In  which  Custance  sitteth  ful  pitoosly: 

Nothing  ne  knew  he  what  she  was,  ne  why 

She  was  in  swiche  array,  ne  she  wil  sey 

Of  hire  estat,  though  that  she  shulde4ey. 

He  bringeth  hire  to  Rome,  and  to  his  wif 
He  yaf  hire,  and  hire  ydnge  sone  also: 
And  with  the  senatour  she  lad  hire  lif. 
Thus  can  our  Lady  bringen  out  of  wo 
Woful  Custance,  and  many  another  mo: 
And  longe  time  dwelled  she  in  that  place, 
In  holy  werkes  ever,  as  was  hire  grace. 

The  senatoures  wif  hire  aunte  was^ 

But  for  all  that  she  knew  hire  never  the  more: 

I  wol  no  longer  tarien  in  this  eas. 

But  to  king  Alia,  which  I  spake  of  yore, 

Tliat  for  his  wif-wepeth  and  siketh  sore^ 

I  wol  retume,  and  let  I  wol  Custanoe 

Under  the  senatoures  governance. 

King  Alia,  which  that  had  his  moder  slain. 
Upon  a  day  fell  in  swiche  repentance, 
That  if  I  shortly  tellen  shal  and  plain, 
To  Rome  be^oometh  to  receive  his  penance. 
And  putte  him  in  the  popes  ordinance, 
In  high  fnd  low,  and  Jesu  Crist  besotight, 
Foiyeve  biaartcked  werks  that  he  had  wrought. 


0*er  Tiber  soon  tfa^  far-fraught  tidings  tped* 
(For  ffir  beyond  the  warrior's  fome  had  spread) 
And  Gallia's  Hugo,  to  whose  gen'rous  care 
Protecting  Heaven  consigned  the  wandering  fair. 
With  those  whom  virtuous  approbation  fir'd, 
(As  still  the  brave  are  by  the  brave  admir'd) 
To  see,  to  touch  the  gallant  Alia  glow'd, 
And.rank'd  to  meet  the  regal  pilgrim  rode. 
With  all  due  rite  and  answ'ring  grace  humane. 
The  courteous  prince  received  the  shining  train : 
But  Hugo  chief,  with  port  of  winning  view. 
The  hero's  eye  and  prime  affection  drewj 
And  him,  with  note  selected  from  the  rest. 
The  prhice  solicits  for  a  frequent  guest 

But  ah !  When  now  it  reach'd  Constantia's  ear. 
That  Alia,  lovely,  barb'roos  man,  was  near. 
Her  soul  a  tbouaEUiddiiTrent  thoughts  assail; 
Expeird  by  turns,  by  turns  they  all  prevail : 
With  malting  joy  and  burning  love  she  glows. 
With  coding  grief  and  icy  hate  she  froze ; 
Dear  to  her  heart,  though  horrid  to  her  will. 
He  was  the  lov*d,  the  charming  Alia  still. 

Nor  Hugo  now,  in  pompous  dress  array'd. 
To  wait  Britannia's  potent  lord  delayed. 
With  him  Mauritius  frequent  chat  supply'd, 
A  little  gay  companion  at  his  side — 
He  beiMns  a  Ganymede,  in  whose  sweet  face 
The  sire  and  mother  liv'd  with  mingling  grace: 
Here  still  they  met,  in  beauty  reconcird  $ 
Here  still,  in  soft  ddicious  union,  smil'd; 
So  jdn'd,  so  bl«Dded,  with  divinest  art. 
As  left  it  not  hi  any  power  to  part ! 

Upon  the  prattler^s  aspect,  with  surprise. 
And  charm'd  attention.  Alia  fix'd  his  eyes : 
Somewhat  of  wonted  semblance  there  he  ^y'd. 
Dear  to  his  sense,  and  to  his  heart  ally^d ; 


The  fome  anon  thurghout  the  tonn  is  bom. 
How  Alia  king  shal  oome  on  pilgrimage. 
By  beri>ergeoon  that  wenten  him  beforu. 
For  which  the  senatour,  as  was  usage. 
Rode  him  againe,  and  many  of  his  linage. 
As  wel  to  shewen  his  high  magnificence. 
As  to  don  any  king  a  reverence. 

T3ret  cfiere  doCh  this  noble  senatour 
To  king  Alia,  and'he  to  him  also ; 
Bverich  of  hem  doth  other  gret  hooour; 
And  so  befell,  that  in  a  day  or  two 
This  senatour  is  to  king  Alia  go 
To  fest,  and  shortly,  if  I  shal  not  lie, 
Custanoes  sone  went  in  his  compagnie. 

Som  men  wold  sain  at  requeste  of  CuaUnce 
This  senatour  hath  lad  this  child  to  feste: 
I  may  not  tellen  every  circumstance. 
Be  as  be  may,  ther  was  he  at  the  leste: 
But  soth  is  this,  that  at  his  mothers  heste 
Befom  Alia,  during  the  metes  space. 
The  child  stood,  loking  in  the  kinges  face* 

This  Alia  khig  hath  of  tiiis  child  gret  wonder. 

And  to  the  senatour  be  said  anon, 

"  Whos  is  that  fiure  child  that stondetfa  yonder?'' 

"  I  n'ot,"  quod  he,  «  by  God,  and  by  Seint  John; 

A  moder  he  hath,  but  fader  hath  be  non. 

That  I  of  wote:  but  shortly  in  a  stonnd 

He  told  AUa  how  that  this  child  wu  fonad. 
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Somewhat  Uiat  toucVd  beyond  all  morial  vifew. 
And  inly  with  the  link  of  natore  drew. 
Diattirb'd  be  vne ;  npoo  bis  secret  aoul» 
Dnweeting  th«w,  and  oordiai  eaniinga  stole: 
Big^with  the  soft  distress,  aside  he  steppVl, 
And  mnch  the  warrior  wonder'd  why  he  wept 
ComposM,  he  clasp'd  the  infant  to  his  breast. 
And  asVd,  what  sire  with  such  a  son  was  blessed  ? 
"  That,"  Hugo  cried,  '*  his  dame  alone  must  show; 
Sire  bath  he  none,  or  none  of  i^om  we  know : 
But  mother,  sure,  he  hath,  that 's  such  a  mate 
No  man  can  boast,  nur  boastful  tongue  relate: 
Though  fancy,  to  give  semblance  of  her  face, 
From  all  her  sex  should  coU  each  sep*rate  grace,  , 
To  speak  her  squI  should  rob  from  ev'ry  saint  $ 
I/)w  yet  were  phrase,  and  all  description  faint !" 

Thus,  while  bis  tongue  with  freeenoominm  flowed. 
With  strange  emo<!lon  Alla's  aspect  glow*d: 
Full  OQ  his  heart  the  dear  idea  msh'd ; 
His  cheek  with  hope  and  lively  ardour  flush'd; 
When  straight  despondence  siek*ning  in  his  seol. 
From  its  known  seat  the  rosy  tincture  stole: 
**  Once,  once,**  he  cry*d,  (the  laboring  sigh  mqp- 

press'd) 
*'  Such  treasure  once  these  widow'd  arms  possess'd ! 
Nature  is  rich— -yet  gladly  should  I  know. 
If  t^e  world's  round  can  such  another  show.*' 
«  Be  that,*'  reply'd  the  Gallic  chie^  **  oonfess'd, 
Whene'er  my  house  boasts  Alia  for  a  guest" 

They  went.    But  when  the  long^disseverd  pair. 
Her  Alia  here,  and  his  Constaatia  there— 
By  doubts,  loves,  fears,  and  rushing  joys  dismay'd, 
Unmov'd,  each  face  with  mutual  gaze  survey'd — 
Such  was  the  scene,  th'  impassioned  gesture  such, 
As  phrase  can  't  reach,  nor  liveliest  pencil  touch ! ' 
Three  times  the  fair-one  sought  the  shades  of  death. 
Three  times  i«viv*d  by  Alla's  balmy  breath } 


**  But  God  w^t,''  qnod  this  senatour  also, 

*'  So  vertuous  a  liver  in  all  my  lif 

Ne  saw  I  never,  as  she,  ne  herd  of  mo 

Of  worldly  woman,  maiden,  widewe,  or  wif: 

I  dare  wel  sayn  hire  hadde  lever  aknif 

Thurghout  hire  brest,  than  ben  a  woman  wikke, 

Ther  is  no  man  coude  brings  hire  to  that  prikke/' 

Now  was  this  child  as  like  unto  Custance 
As  possible  is  a  creature  to  be; 
This  Alia  hath  the  face  in  remembrance 
Of  dame  Custance,  and  theron  mused  he, 
if  that  the  childes  moder  were  aught  she 
Tbat  is  his  wif,  and  prively  he  sigbte. 
And  sped  him  fro  the  table  that  he  mighte. 

"  Parfay,"  thought  he,  **  fantome  is  in  min  bed. 

I  ought  to  deme  of  skilful  jngement, 

That  in  the  salte  see  jny  wif  is  ded." 

And  afterward  he  made  his  argument; 

'<  What  wot  I,  if  that  Crist  have  hider  sent 

My  wif  by  see,  as  wel  as  he  hire  lent 

To  my  contree,  fro  thennes  that  she  went  ?*' 

And  after  noon  liome  with  the  senatonf 
Goth  Alia,  for  to  see  this  wonder  chance^ 
lliis  senatour  doth  Alia  gret  honour. 
And  hastily  he  sent  after  Custance: 
But  trosteth  wel,  hire  Inste  not  ta  dance. 
Whan  that  she  wiste  wherfbre  was  that  sonde, 
Unnethe  npon  hire  feet  the  rinighta  itoodA. 


And  thrice  his  guiltless  plea  he  woold  essay. 
And  thrice  she  tum'd,  Comtantta  tum'd  away. 
"  Now,  by  this  hand,"  Britannia's  hero  cry*d, 
'<  .This  hand,  by  whom  a  cruel  parent  dy'd. 
Long  since  fbr  thee,  for  thee  thou  dear  one,  bl«d, 
A  victim  saerad  to  that  injor'd  head — 
Of  all  thy  wrongs  thy  Alia  is  as  clear. 
As  here  my  son,  thy  other  Alia  here  I 
Ah !  could  you  know  the  anguish,  the  distress- 
But  who  can  know  what  words  can  ne'er  express  ?—• 
What  racks,  whatdeaths,  thy  tort'ring  absence  cost; 
What  restless  toil  this  soffVing  bosom  tost— 
T  was  such  a  ruin,  such  a  breach  of  care. 
As  this  and  only  this  could  e*er  repair  I" 

So  saying,  swift  resistless  to  his  breast. 
The  yielding  fair  repeated  transport  press'd. 
But  when  all  doubt  and  cold  suspicion  clear*d. 
Her  lord  still  futhful  as  belov*d  appear'd; 
By  her  so  oft,  so  cruelly  accusM, 
Still  kind  and  true»  and  as  herself  abus*d; 
She  in  his^  bosom,  all  with  joy  o'erpower^d, 
Of  sobs  and  tears  the  copious  tempest  showered— 
All  eyes  around  the  melting  measure  kept. 
And  pleasure  through  contagious  transport  wept: 
For  Heaven,  alone,  can  emulate  the  sweet       ^ 
Of  one  hour^  bliss,  when  two  such  lovers  meet: 

Still  had  Constantia,  lock'd  within  her  breast. 
The  royal  secret  of  her  birth  suppress'd. 


Whan  Alia  saw  his  wif,  fhire  he  hire  grette,  ' 
And  wept,  that  it  was  roothe  fbr  to  see, 
For  at  the  firste  look  he  on  hire  sette 
He  knew  wel  veraity  that  it  was  she: 
And  she  for  sorwe,  as  domb  stent  as  a  tree  t 
So  was  hire  herte  shette  in  hire  distresse, 
Whan  she  remembered  his  unkindnesse. 

Twies  she  swouneth  in  his  owen  sight. 

He  wepeth  and  him  ezcuseth  pitously ; 

•'  Now  God,"  quod  he,  "  and  all  his  halwes  bright 

So  wisly  on  my  soule  as  have  mercy. 

That  of  your  harme  as  gilteles  am  I, 

As  is  Maurice  my  sone,  sq  like  your  face, 

Elles  the  fend  me  fetche  out  of  this  place.** 

Long  was  the  sobbing  and  the  bitter  peine. 
Or  that  hir  woful  hertes  mighten  cese, 
Gret  was  the  pitee  for  to  here  hem  pleiue, 
Thuiigh  whiche  pleintes  gan  hir  wo  cncrese. 
I  pray  you  all  my  labour  to  reiese, 
J  may  not  tell  hir  wo  until  to  morwe, 
I  am  so  wery  for  to  speke  of  sorwe. 

But  finally,  whan  that  the  soth  is  wist^ 

That  Alia  gilteles  was  of  hire  wo, 

I  trow  an  hundred  times  ban  they  kist. 

And  swiche  a  blisse  is  ther  betwix  hem  two, 

That  save  the  joye  that  lasteth  evermo^ 

Ther  is  non  like,  that  any  creature 

Hath  seen  or  shal,  while  that  the  world  may  dure. 

Tho  praied  she  hire  husbond  mekely      « 
In  releef  of  hire  knge  pitous  pine. 
That  he  wold  pray  hire  fader  specially. 
That  of  his  magestee  he  wold  encline 
To  voochesauf  som  day  with  him  to  dme : 
She  praied  him  eke,  he  shulde  by  no  way 
Unto  hire  fader  no  word  of  hire  say.    , 
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When  Bome*s  imperial  ntonansh  wide  iDvitet 
To  toctal  cheer  and  festiTal  delighti : 
For  DOW  triumphant  from  the  Syrian  coast. 
Though  long  detained,  returned  his  Tengefiil  host ; 
Apd  to  reward  their  toils  and  drown  their  cares, 
The  monarch  on'a  solemn  day  prepates. 
With  festal  rohes  adoru*d  each  warrior  c«ne  ; 
In  glittering  Testure  many  a  ftaman  dame : 
And  there,  amid  the  peers,  a  peerless  guest. 
There  Alia  came  in  regal  splendours  dress'd/ 
All  India  heaming  at  the  hero's  side ; 
O'er  heaming  India  shone  his  brighter  bride  $ 
While  the  young  joy  of  each  applauding  tongue, 
Mauritius  on  his  smiling  parents  hung, 
As  though  a  stripling  c^ntb  should  attend. 
Where  two  ef  prime  angelic  rank  descend* 
Struck  at  the  pleasing  prospect  all  admire, 
But  mute  with  wonder  stood  th'  imperial  sire  ; 
For  haply,  since  our  primal  parents  fell. 
Ne'er  met  a  pair  that  eould  this  pair  excel. 
He  at  his  left  Britannia's  monarch  plac'd. 
And' his  right  hand  th'  unknown  Oonstantia  grac'd; 
When  with  a  starting  tear  the  rer'rend  man. 
To- Alia  tum'd,  in  placid  speech  hegaa: 
"  Young  though  thou  art,  with  earliest  rigour  strung, 
And  the  fond  theme  of  ikme*s  applauding  tongue, 
T  is  said  thou  hast  the  stings  of  fortune  felt  $ ' 
And  such  can  learn  from  othen*  woes  to  melt. 
1  had  a  daughter— once  my  only  care ! 
As  virtuous  as  thy  consort,  and  as  fair; 
But  her  (sad  cause  of  folly  to  repent)    . 
To  Ssrria  with  a  Dum'roas  train  I  sent; 
And  there  the  toil,  the  treach'rous  toil  was  spread, 
And  there  Oonstantia,  ther^,  my  child,  you  bled  ! 
Around  the  maid  her  brave  attendants  fell. 
Nor  one  was  left  the  fatal  tale  to  tell : 
Hence  age  through  grief  has  doubly  known  decay. 
And  care  untimely  turned  my  leeks  to  grey. 
This  day  selected  from  the  circling  year. 
To  her  I  consecrate  the  annual  tear; 
And  these  the  chiefs,  who,  in  her  ouanrel  ciown'd. 
Have  late  in  vengeance  bath'd  the  hostile  groand. 
But  vain  is  vengeance  where  all  hope  is  fled; 
Nor  hosts  of  victims  can  revive  the  dead ! 


Som  men  wold  sayn,  how  that  the  child  Maurice 

Doth  this  message  until  this  emperour  ; 

But  as  I  gesse.  Alia  was  no  so  nice^ 

To  him  that  is  so  soveraine  of  honour. 

As  he  that  is  of  Cristen  folk  the  flour. 

Send  any  child,  but  it  is  bet  to  deme 

He  went  himself,  and  so  it  may  well  seme.  , 

This  emperour  hath  granted  geatilly 

To  come  to  dinner,  as  .be  him  beaoughte; 

And  wel  rede  I,  he  loked  besily 

Upon  this  child,  aod  on  his  doughter  thonght. 

Alia  gotb  to  his  inne,  and  as  him  oogbt 

Arraied  for  this  feste  in  every  wise. 

As  ferforth  as  his  conning  may  suffice. 


The  morwe  came,  and  Alia  gan  him  d 
And  eke  his  wif,  this  emperour  to  mete : 
And  forth  they  ride  in  joye  and  in  gladnesses 
And  whan  slie  saw  hire  fider  in  the  strete, 
She  light  adouu  and  falletb  him  to  fete. 
''  Father,**  quod  she,  "  your  yonge  child  Custance 
Is  now  fnl  clene  out  of  your  remembrance 


My  child !  tbon'st  nWi  tif  lift  tiwh  deTight— 
But  death  shall  soon  oilr  happier  souls  unite  1" 

Nor  yet  he  ended,— whim/  with  troubled  mien^ 
Quick  at  his  knees  low  bow*d  Britannia's  queen  > 
*<  Not  so,  not  so,  my  Cither !"  load  she  cryd— 
«  Sea  here  thy  child,  thy  daughter  at  thy  side  f 
Wh^  look  you  thus  with  wild  and  piercing  eye  ? 
Your  daughter  here,  your  daughter  you  deAry  i 
Oonstantia,  who  through  many  a  death  survives. 
And  yet  to  see  her  king  and  sise,  arrives." 
"Yes,  yes,  you  are  ipy  child,— 4hese  accents  tell  !* — 
He  oe«M  no  more,  but  on  her  neck  he  feAU 
Down  her  soft  cheek  his  mingling  tears  o'erflow  ; 
Joy,  joy  too  great,  assumed  the  form  of  woe  1 
The  roof,  surprise  and  echoing  transport  tore; 
And  eyes  then  wept,  that  never  wept  before^ 

Wmg*d  as  an  arrow  from  some  vigorous  arm, 
Throu^  Rome's  wide  city  flew  the  glad  alann — 

Constantia's  here,--she  lives  '.—she  Uvea  l'*— they 
cry'd; 

Oonstantia,  now  tlie  British  hero's  bride  I" 
Around  the  palace  ponr'd  in  wild  delight. 
On  thousands  gath'ring  thousands  straight  umte } 
With  ceaseless  cUmours  and  extended  hands, 
OoDstantia's  preaetace  ev'ry  voice  demands} 
Oonstantia,  Alia,  and  their  lovely  boy 
They  claim,  the  bkxamng  pledge  of  futore  joy ' 
Forth  straight  they  come  conspicuous  to  the  view. 
And  greet  with  graceful  mien  th'  applandiagarew; 
In  shouts  to  Heav'n  their  eaultations  fly. 
And  universal  joy  torments  the  sky. 
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**  I  am  your  daughter,  your  Custance."  quod  she, 

"  That  whilom  ye  ban  sent  into  Surrie  s 

It  am  I,  fader,  that  m  the  salte  see 

Was  put  alone,  and  dampned  for  to  die. 

Now,  goode  fader,  I  you  mercy  crie. 

Send  me  no  more  into  non  hethenesse. 

But  thanketh  my  loid  here  of  his  kindenesse." 

Who  can  the  pitotis  joye  tellen  all 
Betwix  hem  thre,  sin  they  ben  thus  ymette? 
But  of  my  tale  make  an  ende  I  shal. 
The  day  goth  fast,  I  wol  no  longer  lette. 
Thise  glade  folk  to  dinner  ben  ysette. 
In  joy  and  blisse  at  mete  I  let  hem  dwell, 
A  thousand  fold  wel  more  than  I  can  tdl. 

This  child  Maurice  was  sithen  emperour. 

Made  by  the  pope,  and  lived  eristenly. 

To  Cristes  ehirche  did  he  grst  honour: 

But  I  let  all  his  sterie  passen  by. 

Of  Custance  is  my  fale  specially. 

In  the  olde  Romaae  gestes  men  aiay  find 

Maurices  lif,  I  here  it  not  in  mind. 

This  king  Alia,  whan  he  his  thne  sey. 
With  his  Custance,  his  holy  wif  so  swete. 
To  EngloDd  ben  they  come  the  righte  wey, 
Ther  as  they  live  in  joye  and  in  qidete. 
But  litel  while  it  lasteth  I  you  hete, 
Joye  of  this  worid  for  time  wold  not  abides 
Fro  day  to  night  it  changeCh  as  the  tide. 

Who  lived  ever  in  swiche  delite  o  day. 
That  him  ne  mevad  other  conscience. 
Or  ire,  or  talent,  or  som  km  affiray, 
Envie,  or  pride,  or  passion,  or  ofiioioe  ? 
I  ne  say  but  fbr  this  end  this  sentence. 
That  litel  while  in  joye  or  in  plesanoe 
Lasteth  the  bliss  of  AUa  with  Custance. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  HTBCEN. 

Aa  en  my  coach  tupitoe  I  Imy, 
like  others,  dreaming  life  away } 
Methought,  eaqpaoded  to  my  sights 
A  temple  rear'd  its  stately  height. 
All  ready  baik,  without  omittiug 
One  Ornament,  for  temples  fitting 

Laige  look'd  the  pile,  sablime  and  fair ; 
But "  Who  the  godhead  worshiped  there  ?" 
This  to  inquire,  appearing  meet, 
imagination  lent  me  feet. 
And  thither,  withont  fiirtW  cavil, 
I  fiurly  undertook  to  traTel. 

At  once,  in  bright  procession  spied, 
The  female  world  was  at  my  side. 
Mingled,  like  many-coloar'd  patterns. 
Nymphs,  mesdamas;  trollops,  belles,  and  slattsms, 
Firom  point,  and  saucy  ermioe,  down 
To  the  plain  coif,  and  maset  gown  ; 
All,  bf^inquiry  as  I  found. 
On  one  important  errand  hoond. 

Their  van,  to  either  tropic  spraad^  • 
Forerunning  Ezpectatioo  led ; 
Pleasure  the  female-standard  bore, 
And  Youth  danc'd  lightly  on  before ; 
While  Prudenot,  Judgment,  Seuia,  «iid  Tute, 
The  few  directing  virtues,  plac'd 
To  form  and  guide  a  woman's  mind, 
Discaided,  sighM  and  slunk  behind. 

At  length,  in  jubilee,  arriving. 
Where  dwelt  the  jolly  god  of  wiveing. 
All  pressed  promiseuoudy  to  enter. 
Nor  once  reflected  on  the  venture. 
But  here,  the  Muse,  affscting  stata^ 
Beckon'd  her  clamerous  sex  to  wait. 
Lest  such  a  rendezvous  should  hinder 
To  say  what  pass'4^  the  while,  within  door. 
,  Against  the  portal,  full  m  sight, 
pis  sable  vesture  starred  like  night. 


For  deth,  that  taketh  of  hie  and  tow  his  fente^ 
Whan  passed  was  a  year,.even  as  I  gesse. 
Out  of  this  wqrld  this  king  Alia  hfthenta, 
Fior  whom  Costance  hath  fel  gmt  hevincase. 
Now  let  us  praien  God  his  souU  blesse : 
And  dame  Coftance  finally  to  say, 
Toward  the  toi|n  of  Borne  goth  hire  way. 

To  Rome  is  09me  this  holy  ereature. 

And  findeth  ther  hire  frendes  hole  and  sound : 

Now  is  she  scaped  all  hire  ^venture: 

And  whunthat  she  hire  federhath  yfonnd, 

Doun  on  hire  Ipieesfellcth  she  to  ground,  . 

Weping  for  tendemesse  in  herte  blithe 

She  hen^  God  an  hundred  thousand  sitlie* 

In  vertne  and  in  holy  almesse  dede 
lliey  livtti  alle,  and  never  asonder  wende; 
Till  deth 'departeth  hem,  this  lif  they  lede: 
And  fevdls  now  wel,  my  tale  is  at  an  ende. 
Now  Jesa  Crist,  that  of  his  might  may  sende 
Jeye  after  wo,  goveme  us  in  his  grace,| 
And  kepe  ps  all  that  ben  in  this  place, 


High  tiuvm'd  upon  an  ebon  seat. 
Beneath  a  canopy  of  state. 
That  o'er  his  dusky  temples  nodded. 
Was  lix'd  the  matrimonial  godhead. 

Low  at  his  feet,  in  pomp  displayed. 
The  world'e  eolleeted  wealth  was  laid ; 
Where  bags  of  mammon,  pilM  around. 
And  chests  on  chests,  o'erwhelm'd  the  ground. 
With  bills,  bonds,  parchments,  the  appointers 
Of  doweries,  settlements,  and  jointures;  ^ 
From  whence,  in  just  proportion  weigh'd. 
And  down,  by  special  tail,  convey'd. 
The  future  progenies  inherit 
Taste,  beauty,  virtue,  sense,  and  merit* 

Wh^ver  titles  here  may  suit  us 
For  this  same  god,  Hymen,  or  Plutus, 
Who,  from  his  trade  of  a  gold-finder. 
Might  now  become  a  marriage-binder. 
And,  haply,  use  that  precious  m«$Bl 
To  solder  saxes,  like  a  kettle ; 
No  earthly  god,  in  my  opinion, 
Claim'd  such  an  absolute  dominioB. 

To  prove  his  right  to  adoration 
Through  ev*ry  age,  and  ev'ry  natioo. 
Around  the  spacious  dome,  cUsplay'd 
By  n^any  a  febled  light  and  shade. 
Was  emblematically  told 
The  great  omnipotence  of  gold. 

And  first,  in  yonder  panel  seen, 
A  lad,  c»ird  Paris,  stroli'd  th^  green. 
Poor,  hnngry,  witless,  and  dge^ed. 
By  oountry^  and  by  kin,  neglected  $ 
Till  Fortune,  as  she  croas'd  the  plain. 
Conceived  a  cratehet  in  her  bram. 
And,  laughing  at  the  bushful  blockhead. 
Took  a  huge  pippin  from  her  pocket. 
Of  the  true  jittering  tempting  kind, 
And  gold  throughout  from  core  to  rind ; 
This,  in  a  whin,  the  dame  bestow'd, 
Then,  smiling,  tum'd,  and  went  her  road. 

The  neighbours,  now,  when  Fame  had  shown  them 
The  youth  had  got  the  summum  bonnm. 
From  many  a  hut  and  hamlet  crowd. 
And,  duly,  at  his  leree  bow'd. 
His  reputation  spreads  apace— 
O,  such  a  shape,  and  such  a  fhce ! 
IBs  mouth  he  opens,  and  they  swear 
The  Delphic  oracle  is  there. 

Now,  see  the  king  of  Tm  upire 
To  be  the  wealthy  shepherd's  sire. 
For  hhn,  the  brightest  nymphs  oonteaded; 
To  him,  three  goddesses  descended. 
And  show'd,  in  feir  and  open  day. 
Where  honour,  irit,  and  beauty  lay, 
0*er  which,  our  poem,  to  conceal 
From  vulgar  optics,  drops  a  veiL 

In  the  next  panel,  you  discover 
Olyminc  Jove,  that  thundering  lover. 
Who,  charm'd  with  old  Acrisiui'  daughter. 
In  many  a  shape  had  vamly  sought  h&t^ 
And  run  the  round  of  all  his  tricks. 
Yet  itill  wns  doubtful  where  to  fix; 
Till,  by  some  wiser  head  inclined. 
To  cast  his  biustring  bolt  behind. 
His  duller  lighfkiing  to  withhold. 
And  wear  the  brighter  form  of  gold. 
He  took  the  hint,  he  storm'd  the  tow'r. 
And  drop'd  in  yon  omnifie  show'r. 

In  the  nfxt  board,  the  tale  so  common  isk 
Twist  AUilanta  and  Hippomeaei, 
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I  shall  but  slightly  stop  a  minute, 
To  drop  one  observation  ia  it; 
Remarking,  that  however  prefer^d  to 
Their  sex,  for  many  a  course  in  Tirtue, 
The  bright  allurement,  well  applied, 
May  tempt  good  nymphs  to  turn  aside. 

Next,  Lybia*s  golden  orchard  grew 
Blooming  temptation  to  the  view, 
In  which  a  dragon,  call'd  the  Law, 
Kept  conscientious  fools  in  awe : 
Yet  Power,  superior  to  the  crime. 
And  tall  Ambition,  skill'd  to  climb. 
With  traitors  of  a  new  invention, 
Who  «ell  their  country  for  a  pension. 
Through  many  a  thicket  won  their  way. 
And  spoilM  the  grove,  and  shared  the  prey. 

On  the  same  golden  system  laid, 
The  world  was  in  the  6{th  display'd  : 
The  Earth  a  golden  axis  tum'd ; 
The  Heavens,  with  golden  planets,  bura'd ; 
And  thence,  as  astrologians  know, 
]>eriv'd  their  influence  below  : 
A  girdle,  calPd  the  zodiac,  grac*d 
The  glittering  round  of  Nature's  waste. 
Whose  mystic  charm  from  gold  arises. 
For  this  the  Csstus  of  the  skies  is : 
And  as  in  Homer's  works,  we  read 
(And  Homer  is  the  poet's  creed) 
Of  a  well  twisted  golden  tether. 
That  tied  the  Heavens  and  Earth  together. 
Such  was  the  cord,  or  such  the  cable. 
That  tied  the  spheres  within  this  table  ; 
By  which,  the  artist,  underhand. 
Would  give  the  wise  to  understand, 
That  interest,  in  ev'ry  creature. 
Throughout  religion,  law,  and  nature. 
From  east  to  west,  and  pole  to  pole, 
Moves,  binds,  suspends,  and  turns  the  whole. 

While  thus,  in  passing  slightly  o>r,  I 
Surveyed  the  scenes. of  ancient  story; 
Or  ey'd,  with  more  minute  attention, 
What  prudence,  here,  forbids  to  mention ; 
The  Muse  my  shoulder  tapped,  to  mind  me 
Of  things  that  passed,  the  while,  behitid  me. 

I  tum*d  and  view'd,  with  deep  surprise, 
The  phantom  that  assaird  my  eyes : 
His  hinder-head  disrob'd  of  hair. 
His  sapless  back  and  shoulders  bare, 
Confess*d  the  wrinkles  of  a  sage 
Who  past  ten  Nestors  in  his  age ; 
But  clothM  before  with  decent  grace. 
And  infant  sweetness  in  his  &ce^ 
Not  Smintheus  with  such  vigour  strung, 
Nor  blooming  Hebe  look'd  so  young. 

On  his  left  hand  a  palette  lay. 
With  many  a  teint  of  odours  gay ; 
While,  guided  with  an  easy  slight. 
The  flying  pencil  grac'd  his  right. 

Unnumber'd  canvasses  appeared. 
Before  the  moving  artist  reared. 
On  whose  inspirited  expanse  he 
Express'd  the  creatures  of  his  fancy ; 
So  touch'd,  with  such  a  swift  command. 
With  such  a  ma^c  pow'r  of  hand, 
That  Nature  did,  herself,  appear 
Less  real  than  her  semblance  here, 
And,  not  a  mortal,  so  betray'd. 
Could  know  the  substance  from  the  shade! 

Whatever  the  world  conceives,  in  life. 
Worth  toil,  anxiety,  and  strife  ^ 


Whatever  by  ignorance  is  bought. 
By  midness  wish'd  or  folly- sought. 
The  mitres,  coronets,  and  garters. 
To  which  Ambition  leads  his  martyrs ; 
With  ev'ry  joy  and  toy,  that  can 
Amuse  the  various  child  of  man. 
Was  painted  here  in  many  a  scene, 
A  trifling,  transient,  charming  trun ! 

Awhile  I  stood,  in  thought  suspended. 
To  e^ess  what  these  affairs  mtended ; 
When,  lo,  the  Muse,  in  whispers,  told, 
"  T  is  lather  Time  whom  you  behold ; 
In  part  discovered  to  the  wise. 
In  part  concealed  from  human  eyes. 
A  slave  to  yon  gold-giving  powV, 
For  him  he  spends  each  restless  hour; 
The  product  of  his  toil  intends 
As  gifts  to  those  his  god  befriends. 
And  paints  what  other  mortats  view 
As  substances,  though  shades  to  you." 

She  ceas*d,  and,  turning  to  the  sentry, 
Desir'd  he  'd  give  the  ladies  entry ; 
And  straight  tiie  portal  open'd  wide, 
And  in  they  delug*d  like  a  tide. 
So,  to  some  grove,  by  stress  of  weather. 
Fast  flock  the  fowl  of  ev'ry  feather ; 
A  mighty,  pretty,  prating  rahblej 
Like  Iris  rigg'd,  and  toogned  like  Babel ; 
Then  crowding  toward  the  nuptial  throne, 
By  bags  of  strong  attraction  known, 
Low  bending  to  their  god  they  bow'd. 
And  vented  thus  their  pray'r  akmd : 

**  Great  power !  in  whom  our  sex  oonfidss, 
Who  rul*8t  the  turns  of  female  tides. 
Who  kenst,  while  varying  fancy  ranges 
Through  all  its  doubles,  twirls,  and  changes, 
To  what  a  woman's  heart  is  prooe^ 
A  secret  to  ourselves  unknown — 
O,  give  us,  give  us«  mighty  pow'r ! 
The  wedded  joy  of  evVy  hour : 
Assign  thy  favourites,  in  marriage. 
To  coaches  of  distinguish'd  carriage; 
To  all  the  firippery  of  dressing, 
A  nameless,  boundless,  endless  blessing; 
To  drums,  ridottos,  sights,  and  sounds; 
To  visits  in  eternal  rounds : 
To  card  and  counter,  rake  and  rattle ; 
To  the  whole  lost  of  tongue  and  tattle ; 
And  all  the  dear  delightful  trances 
Of  countless  froti<»,  fits,  and  fisncie& 
You  have  heard,  that  men,  unpolish'd  boors ! 
Lay  naughty  passions  at  our  ciogrs ; 
'T  is  your's  to  contradict  the  liar,    • 
Who  are,  yourself,  our  chief  desire. 
O  then,  as  widow,  or  as  wife, 
To  you  we  yield  each  choice  in  life ; 
Or  would  you  ev'ry  pray'r  fulfil, 
Wed  us !  O !  wed  us,  to  our  wttl  !'*  . 

They  ceas'd,  and,  without  more  additkxi, 
The  god  confirmed  their  full  petition : 
To  Time  he  beckon'd,  and  desir'd 
He  'd  give  the  good  each  nymph  requir'd; 
And,  from  his  visionary  treasure, 
Wed  ev'ry  woman  to  her  pleasure. 

The  first,  who  came,  resolv'd  to  fix 
Upon  a  gilded  coach  and  six ; 
The  suit  was  granted  her  on  sight. 
The  nymph  with  ardour  seiz'd  her  right 
A  wonder  !  by  possession  banish 'd, 
The  coach  and  dappled  counen  vamdi'di 
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Aad  a  foul  waggon  held  tiie  fair 
Full  laden  with  a  weight  of  care : 

She  sigh*d ;  her  sisters  caught  the  sound, 

4kad  one  insulting  laugh  went  round. 
The  second  was  a  dame  of  Britain, 

Who  by  a  coronet  was  smitten  ; 

With  boldness  she  advancM  her  claim, 

Exulting  in  so  just  a  flame. 

But  ah,  where  bliss  alone  was  intent. 

What  unsuspected  mischief  latent ! 

The  worst  in  all  Pandora's  box. 

Her  coronet  contained  a      *  ^ 
With  this  example  in  her  eye, 

The  third,  a  widow'd  dame,  d,rew  ni^. 

And  fixM  her  sight  and  soul  together 

Upon  a  raking  bat  and  feather; 

Nor  sigh'd  in  vain,  but  seizM  her  due. 

And  clasped  old  age  in  twenty-twa 
Thus,  through  the  difference  and  degrees 

Of  sword-knots,  mitres,  and  toupees. 

Prim  bands,  pert  bobs,  and  well-hung  blades, 

Long  robes,  smart  jackets,  fierce  cockades, 

And  all  the  fooleries  in  fashion. 

Whatever  became  the  darling  passion. 

The  good  for  which  they  did  importune. 

Was  straight  reyers'd  into  misfortune  j 

And  ev'ry  woman,  like  the  first. 

Was,  at  her  own  entreaty,  curst 
At  length,  was  introduced  a  fair. 

With  such  a  lace,  and  such  an  air, 

As  never  was,  on  Earth,  I  ween. 

Save  by  poetic  organs,  seen. 
With  decent  grace  and  gentle  cheer. 

The  bright  adventurer  drew  near ; 

Her  mild  approach  the  godhead  spied. 

And,  **  Fairest,"  with  a  smile,  he  cried, 

"  If  aught  you  seek  in  Hymen's  pow'r. 

You  find  him  in  a  happy  hour." 
At  this,  the  virgin,  baJf  amaz*d. 

As  round  the  spacious  dome  she  gaz'd. 

With  caution  ev'ry  symbol  ey*d, 

And,  blushing,  g^racefully  replied. 
"  If  you  are  he,  whose  pow*r  controls 

And  knits  the  sympathy  of  souls,  ' 
Then,  whence  this  pomp  of  worthless  geer. 

And  why  this  heap  of  oounters  here  ? 

Is  this  vain  show  of  glittering  ore. 
Hie  bliss  that  Hymen  has  in  store  ? 

Love  sees  the  folly  with  the  gloss. 
And  laughs  to  scorn  thy  useless  dross. 

<<  Where  are  the  symbols  d  thy  reign  ? 
And  where  thy  robe  of  Tynan  grain. 
Whose  teint,  in  virgin-colours  dyM, 
Derives  its  blushing  from  the  bride  ? 
Where  is  thy  toroh,  serenely  bright. 
To  lovers  yielding  warmth  and  ligh^ 
That  from  the  heart  derives  its  fire. 
And  only  can,  with  life,  expire  ? 

'*  Will  this  unactive  mass  impart 
The  social  feelings  of  the  heart } 
Or  can  material  fetters  bind 
The  free  affections  of  the  mind  ? 
Through  ev*ry  age,  the  great  and  wise. 
Behold  thee  with  superior  eyes; 
Love  spurns  thy  treasures  with  disdain. 
And  Virtue  flies  thy  hostile  leign. 

'*  By  love,  congenial  soals  embrace. 
Celestial  source  of  human  race  ! 
From  whence^  the  cordial  sense  within* 
The  bosom*d  amitict  of  kin, 


The  call  of  Nature  to  her  kind. 
And  all  the  tunings  of  the  mind, 
That,  winding  Heaven's  harmonious  plan^ 
Compose  the  brotherhood  of  man.'* 

She  said,  and  gracefully  withdrew ; 
Her  steps  the  Muse  and  I  pursue. 
AJong  an  unfrequented  way 
The  viigin  led,  nor  led  astray ; 
Till,  like  the  first,  in-form  and  Aze^ 
A  second  fabric  struck  our  eyes : 
We  enter'd,  guided  by  the  fair, 
And  saw  a  second  Hymen  tber& 

A  silken  robe  of  saffron  hue 
About  his  decent  shoulders  flew ; 
While  a  fair  taper's  virgin  light 
Gave  Ovid  to  bis  soul  and  sight. 

An  hundred  Cupids  wanton'd  round. 
Whose  useless  quivers  strow*d  the  ground  ; 
While,  caroless  of  their  wonted  trade. 
They  with  the  smiling  Graces  plajr'd. 

Along  the  walPs  extended  side. 
With  teints  of  varying  nature  dy'd. 
In  needled  tapestry,  was  told 
The  tale  of  many  a  love  of  old. 

In  groves,  that  breath'd  a  citron  air. 
Together  walk*d  the  wedded  pair; 
Or  tay*d  upon  the  vernal  ground. 
Their  beauteous  offspring  sporting  round; 
Or,  lock*d  in  sweet  embracement,  lay. 
And  slept  and  lov*d  the  night  away. 

Tbero  sat  Penelope  in  tears,  '  % 

Besieg'd,  like  Troy,  fbr  ten  long  years : 
Her  suiton,  in  a  neighbouring  room. 
Wait  the  long  promise  of  the  loom. 
Which  she  defbrs  from  day  to  day, 
nil  death  determin'd  to  delay. 
With  thoughts  of  fond  remembrance  wrung, 
Deep  sorrowing,  o'er  her  work  she  hung ; 
Where,  in  the  fields,  at  Ilium  fbught. 
The  labours  of  her  lord  she  wrought. 
The  toil,  the  dust,  the  flying  foe. 
The  rallied  host,  the  instant  blow; 
Then,  sighing,  trembled  at  the  view. 
Scared  at  the  dangers  which  she  drew. 

There  too,  suspended  o'er  the  wave, 
Alcione  was  seen  to  rave. 
When,  as  the  foundering  wreck  she  spied. 
She  on  her  sinking  Ceyx  cried : 
Her  Ceyx,  though  by  seas  oppress'd. 
Still  bears  her  image  in  his  breast; 
And,  with  his  fondest  latest  breath. 
Murmurs,  *'  Alcione !"  in  death. 

Pftnthea  there,  upon  a  bier, 
Lay'd  the  sole  lord  of  her  desire  ? 
His  limbs  were  seatter'd  through  the  plains; 
She  join'd,  and  kiss'd,  the  dear  remains. 
Too  ponderous  was  her  weight  of  woe. 
For  sighs  to  rise,  or  tears  to  flow ; 
On  the  lov'd  corse  she  fix'd  her  view. 
Nor  other  use  of  seeing  knew ; 
While  high  and  stedfast  as  she  gaz'd. 
Her  snowy  arm  a  poniard  rais'd. 
Nor  yet  the  desperate  weapon  stay'd. 
But,  for  a  longer  look,  delay'd. 
Till,  plunged  within  her  beauteous  breast, 
She  on  his  bosom  sunk  to  rest. 

But,  O,  beyond  whate'er  was  told 
In  modem  Ules,  or  truths  of  old. 
One  pair,  in  form  and  spirit  twin'd, 
Out-lov*d  the  loves  of  human  kind| 
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She  Hero,  he  Leaader,  nftnu'd. 
For  mutual  faith,  ai  beauty,  fiun'd  I 
Their  story,  from  its  source,  beg;uo» 
And,  to  the  fatal  period,  mn. 

While,  bowd  at  Qrtherea*s  shrine, 
The  youth  adores  her  pow'r  divine. 
He  sees  her  blooming  priestess  there,        i 
Beyond  the  sea-born  goddess,  fair : 
She,  as  some  god,  the  stripling  eyes. 
Just  lighted  from  bis  native  skie^— 
The  god,  whose  Chariot  guides  the  hour ; 
Or,  haply,  love's  immortal  pow'r. 

At  once,  their  conscions  glances  spoke, 
like  fate,  the  strong  and  mutual  stroke; 
Attracted  by  a  secret  force, 
like  currents  meeting  in  their  course, 
That,  thence,  one  stream  for  ever  rolls, 
Together  rush'd  their  mingling  souls. 
Too  close  for  fortune  to  divide. 
For  each  was  lost  in  either  tide. 

In  vain,  by  rutUen  parents  torn. 
Their  bodies  are  asunder  borne, 
And  tow'ring  bulwarks  intervene. 
And  envious  ocean  rolls  between  | 
Love  wings  their  letters  q*er  the  sea. 
And  kisses  melt  the  seals  away. 

And  now  the  sable  night  impends, 
Leander  to  the  shore  descends, 
Esoilts  at  the  appointed  hour, 
And  marks  the  signal  on  the  tow*r-— 
A  torch,  to  guide  the  lover's  way, 
Endear'd  beyond  the  brightest  day  \ 
At  once,  he  plunges  in  the  tide; 
His  arms  the  Hellespont  divide ; 
The  danger  and  the  toil  he  braves. 
And  dashes  the  contending  waves. 

While  near,  and  nearer  to  his  sight, 
The  taper  darts  a  ruddier  light. 
Recruited  at  the  view,  he  glows ; 
Aside  the  whelming  billow  throws : 
The  winds  and  seas  oppose  in  vain ; 
He  spurns,  he  mounts,  he  skims  the  main. 
Now,  from  the  towV,  where  Hero  stood. 
And  threw  a  radiance  o'er  the  flood, 
.Leander,  in  the  deep,  she  spied. 
And  would  have  sprung  to  join  his  side  ; 
Howe'er,  her  wishes  make  essay. 
And  clasp  and  warm  him  on  his  way. 

The  main  is  cross'd,  the  shore  is  gain'd. 
The  long  wish'd  hour,  at  last,  attain'd. 
But  lovers,  if  there  e*er  arose 
A  pair,  so  form'd  and  fond  as  those. 
So  lov'd,  so  beauteous,  and  so  bless'^d. 
Alone  can  speak  or  think  the  rest; 
Nor  will  the  weeping  Muse  unfbld 
The  close,  too  tragic  to  be  told ! 

Long  were  the  loving  list  to  name, 
With  Portia's  faith,  that  swallow'd  flame: 
But  much  the  longer  list  were  those 
Whose  joys  were  unallay'd  by  woes; 
Whose  bliss  no  cruel  parents  cross'd. 
Whose  love  not  ages  could  exhaust. 
Where  not  a  cloud  did  intervene. 
Or  once  o'ercast  their  bright  serene. 
But,  through  the  summer's  day  of  life. 
The  husband  tender  as  the  wik, 
like  Henry  an^  his  nut-brown  maid. 
Their  faith  nor  shaken  nor  decay'd, 
Tbgetbef  ran  tha  blissful  race. 
Together  liv'd,  and  slept  in- peace. 


Long  time  the  much  inqniring  maidy 
From  story  on  to  story  strayM ; 
Joy'd  in  the  joys  that  lovers  know. 
Or  wept  her  tribute  to  their  woe ; 
Till  Hjrmen,  with  a  placid  air, 
ikpproaching,  thus  address'd  the  fair. 

**  Hail  to  the  Nymph,  whose  sacred  train 
Of  virtues  shall  restore  my  reign ! 
Whatever  the  wishes  of  thy  soul. 
But  speak  them,  and  possess  the  whole.'* 

**  Thanks,  gentle  pow*r,"  the  maid  replied  $ 
'*  Your  bounty  shall  be  amply  tried. 
I  seek  not  titles,  rank,  or  state. 
Superfluous  to  the  trnly  great; 
Nor  yet,  to  sordid  wealth  incUn'dt 
The  poorest  passion  of  the  mind  ; 
But,  simply  fix*d  fo  Nature's  plan, 
I  seek  the  associate  in  the  man. 

"  Yet,  O  beware  1  for  much  depends 
On  what  that  syllable  intends. 

**  Give  him  a  form  that  may  delight 
My  mward  sense,  my  mental  sight ; 
In  ev'ry  outward  act,  designed 
To  speak  an  elq;ance  of  mind. 

"  In  him,  by  science,  travel,  taste. 
Be  nature  polish'd,  not  defoc'd  ; 
And  set,  as  is  the  brilliant  stone, 
To  be,  with  double  lustre,  shown. 

"  Sweet  be  the  music  of  his  tongue. 
And,  as  the  lyre  of  David,  strung. 
To  steal,  from  each  delighted  day. 
Affliction,  care,  and  time,  away. 

**  Within  his  comprehensive  soul 
Let  Heaven's  harmonious  sjrstem  roU  ; 
There  let  the  great,  the  good,  the  wise. 
Of  fam'd  antiqqity  arise. 
From  ev'ry  age  and  ev'rr  clime, 
Eluding  death,  and  circhng  time ! 
There  let  the  sacred  virtues  meet. 
And  range  their  known  and  native  seat ! 
There  let  the  charities  unite. 
And  human  feelings  weep  delight  !'* 

**  Kind  power !  if  such  a  youth  you  know^ 
He  's  all  the  Heavii  I  ask,  below." 

So  wish'd  the  much-aspiring  maid ; 
Fale  turn'd  the  power,  and,  sighing,  said  i 

"  Alas  !  like  him  you  fondly  daim, 
llirougfa  ev'ry  boasted  form  and  name. 
That  graces  Nature's  varying  round, 
A  second  is  not  to  be  found ! 
Your  suit,  fair  creature,  must  miscarry. 
Till  CBAEunioiiT  resolves  to  marry." 


THE  SPARROW  AND  THE  DOVE. 

It  was,  as  learn'd  traditions  say, 
Upoii  an  April's  blithsome  day, 
When  Pleasure,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Retum'd  companion  of  the  Spring, 
And  cheer'd  the  birds  with  amorous  heat. 
Instructing  little  hearts  to  beat; 
A  Sparrow,  frolic,  gay,  and  young, 
Of  bold  address  and  flippant  tongue. 
Just  left  bis  lady  of  a  night. 
Like  him,  to  follow  new  delight 

The  youth,  of  many  a  conquest  vain, 
Flew  off  to  seek  the  chirping  train ; 
The  chirping  train  he  quickly  found. 
And  with  ^  saucy  ease  bow'd  round. 
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For  ev'ry  sbe  his  boMm  baroB, 
And  this,  attd  that,  he  wooes  by  tuns  ; 
And  here  a  sigh,  and  there  a  bill. 
And  here— « those  eyes,  so  form*d  to  kill  V* 
And  now,  with  ready  tongue,  be  strings 
Unmeamng,  soft,  resistless  things ; 
With  TOWS  and  demmes  skilled  to  woo^ 
As  other  pretty  feHows  do. 
Not  that  he  thought  this  short  essay 
A  prologue  needful  to  his  play  $ 
N0|  trust  me,  says  our  learned  letter, 
He  knew  the  virtuous  sex  much  better: 
But  these  he  held  as  specious  arts, 
To  show  his  own  superior  parts ; 
The  form  of  decency  to  shield. 
And  give  a  just  pretence  to  yield. 

Thus  finishing  his  courtly  play, 
He  mark'd  the  labourite  of  a  day ; 
With  careless  impudence  drew  near, 
And  whisper'd  Hebrew  in  her  ear; 
A  hint,  which,  like  the  mason*s  sign, 
The  conscious  can  alone  define. 

The  fiuttering  nymph,  esqjert  at  fingning. 
Cried,  *<  Sir — pray,  sir,  explain  your  meaning- 
Go,  prate  to  those  that  may  endure  y^- 
To  me  this  rudeness!— I  '11  assure  yel*'-— * 
Then  off  she  glided,  like  a  swallow, 
Ab  saying — ^you  guess  where  to  follow. 

To  such  as  knowtbe  party  set, 
'T  is  needless  to  declare  they  met; 
The  parson's  bam,  as  authors  mentioo, 
ConfossM  the  fair  had  apprehension. 
Her  honour  there  secure  from  stain. 
She  held  all  further  trifling  vain. 
No  more  affiscted  to  be  coy, 
But  rush'd  licentious  on  the  joy. 

**  Hist,  love!** — ^the  male  companion  cried; 
**  Retire  a  while,  I  fear  we  *re  spy'd." 
Nor  ^as  the  caution  Taiu;  he  saw 
A  turtle  rustling  \^  the  straw. 
While  o'er  her  calkw  brood  she  hung. 
And  fondly  thus  address'd  her  young. 

"  Ye  tender  objects  of  my  care! 
Peace,  peac^  ye  little  helpless  pair! 
Anon  he  comes»  your  genUe  sire. 
And  brings  you  all  your  hearts  require. 
For  us,  his  infonts,  and  his  bride, 
For  us,  with  only  lore  to  guide. 
Our  lord  assomes  an  eagle's  speed. 
And  like  a  lion  dares  to  bleed.         ^ 
Nor  yet  by  wintry  skies  confined. 
He  mounts  upon  the  rudest  wind ; 
From  danger  tears  the  vital  spoil. 
And  with  afiection  sweetens  toiL 
Ah  cease,  too  Tentnrous !  cease  to  dare; 
In  thine,  our  dearer  safiety  spare! 
From  him,  ye  cruel  felooos,  stray  ; 
And  turn,  ye  fowlers,  fieir  away ! 

*'  Should  I  survive  to  see  the  day. 
That  tears  me  from  myself  away. 
That  cancels  all  that  Heav'n  could  give^ 
The  life  by  which  alone  I  live; 
Alas,  how  more  than  lost  were  T, 
Who»  in  the  thought,  already  die !" 

Ye  powers,  wbom  men  and  birds  obey. 
Great  rulers  of  your  creatures,  say. 
Why  mourning  comes,  by  bliss  convey'di 
And  e*en  the  sweets  of  love  allay'd  ? 
Where  grows  enjoyment,  tall  and  fisir. 
Around  it  twines  entangling  care ; 


While  fear  for  what  our  souls  possess. 
Enervates  ev'ry  pow'r  to  bless : 
Yet  friendship  fbtms  the  bliss  above; 
And,  life  !  what  art  thou,  without  love  ? 

Our  hero,  who  had  heard  apart. 
Felt  something  moving  in  his  heart; 
But  quickly,  with  disdain,  suppress'd 
The  virtue  rising  in  his  breast: 
And  first  he  feign'd  to  laugh  aloud ; 
And  next,  approaching,  smiPd  and  bow'd. 

**  Madam,  you  must  not  think  me  rude; 
Good  manners  never  can  intrude. 
I  vow  I  come  through  pure  good  nature— 
Upon  my  soul,  a  charming  creature  !•— 
Are  these  the  comforts  of  a  wife  ? 
This  careful,  doister'd,  moapinglife? 
No  doubt,  that  odious  thing,  call'd  duty, ' 
Is  a  sweet  province  for  a  b«suty. 
Thou  pretty  ignorance !  thy  will 
Is  measur'd  to  thy  want  of  skill ; 
That  good  old-fashion'd  dame,  tiiy  mother. 
Has  taught  thy  infisnt  years  no  other—  . 
The  greatest  ill  in  the  creation. 
Is  sure  the  want  of  education ! 

*'  But  think  ye  ? — ^tell  me  without  feigning. 
Have  all  these  charms  no  further  meaning  } 
Dame  Nature,  if  you  do  n't  forget  her. 
Might  teach  your  ladjrship  mudi  better. 
For  shame,  reject  this  mean  employment; 
Enter  the  world,  and  taste  enjoyment. 
Where  time,  by  circling  bliss,  we  measure; 
Beauty  was  form'd  alone  for  pleasure  ! 
Come,  prove  the  blessing,  follow  me; 
Be  wise,  be  happy,  and  be  free.*' 

"  Kind  sir,"  reply'd  our  matron  chaste, 
'*  Your  zeal  seems  pretty  much  in  haste. 
I  own,  the  fondness  to  be  bless'd. 
Is  a  deep  thirst  in  ev'ry  breast: 
Of  blessings  too  I  have  my  store ; 
Yet  quanel  not,  should  Heav'n  give  more. 
Then  prove  the  change  to  be  expedient, 
And  think  me,  sir,  your  most  obedient." 

Here  turning,  as  to  one  niferior. 
Our  gallant  spoke,  and  smii'd  superior. 
**  Methinks,  to  quit  your  boasted  station, 
Requires  a  world  of  hesitation ! 
Where  brats  and  bonds  are  held  a  blessing, 
The  case,  I  doubt,  is  past  redressing. 
Why,  child,  suppose  the  joys  I  mention 
Were  the  mere  fruits  of  my  inventioo. 
You  've  cause  sufficient  for  your  carriage, 
In  flying  from  the  cune  of  marriage  ; 
That  sly  decoy,  with  vary'd  snares,* 
That  takes  your  widgeons  in  by  pain  ; 
Alike  to  husband,  and  to  wife, 
The  cure  of  love,  and  bane  of  life  ; 
The  only  method  of  forecasting. 
To  make  misfortune  firm  and  tasting ; 
The  sin,  by  Heaven's  peculiar  sentence, 
Unpardon'd,  through  a  life's  repentance : 
It  is  the  double  snake,  that  weds 
A  common  tail  to  diff'rent  heads. 
That  lead  the  carcass  still  astray, 
By  dragging  each  a  diff'rent  way. 
Of  all  the  ills  that  may  attend  me. 
From  marriage,  mighty  gods,  defend  me ! 

'*  Give  me  fVank  Nature's  wild  demesne, 
And  boundless  tract  of  air  serene, 
Where  Fancy,  ever  wing*d  for  change. 
Delights  to  sport,  delights  to  range. 
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There,  Liberty  I  to  thee  is  owing 
Whatever  of  bliv  is  worth  bestowing : 
Delights,  still  vary'd,  and  divine. 
Sweet  goddess  of  tlie  hHls !  are  thine. 

"  What  say  you  now,  you  pretty  pink  yon  ? 
Have  I  for  once  spoke  reason,  think  you  ? 
You  take  me  now  for  no  romancer — 
Come,  never  study  for  an  answer ; 
Away,  cast  ev'ry  care  behind  ye, 
And  fly  tvhcre  joy  alone  shall  find  ye." 

"  Soft  yet,*'  returned  our  female  fencer, 
"  A  question  more,  or  so — and  then,  sir. 
You  have  rally'd  me  with  sense  exceeding, 
With  much  fine  wit,  and  better  breeding : 
But  pfay,  sir,  how  do  you  contrive  it  ? 
Do  those  of  your  world  never  wive  it  ?*' 
"  No,  na"— "  How  then  ?"— "  Why  dare  I  tell  ?  — 
What  does  the  business  full  as  well." 
"  Do  you  ne'er  love  ?'* — "  An  hour  at  leisure.*' 
"  Have  you  no  friendships?"— "Yes,  for  pleasure." 
*•  No  care  for  little  ones  ?  *'— "  We  get  them  ; 
The  rest  the  mothers  mind,  and  let  them.'' 

"  Thou  wretch,**. rejoinM  the  kindling  Dove, 
*<  Quite  lost  to  life,  as  lost  to  love ! 
Whene'er  misfortune  come,  how  just ! 
And  come  misfortune  surely  must; 
In  the  dread  season  of  dismay. 
In  that  your  hour  of  trial,  say. 
Who  then  shall  prop  your  sinking  heart ; 
Who  bear  affliction's  weightier  part  ? 

*'  Say,  when  the  black-brow*d  welkin  bends, 
And  winter's  gloomy  form  impends, 
To  mourning  turns  all  transient  cheer. 
And  blasts  the  melancholy  year ; 
For  times,  at  no  persuasion,  stay, 
Nor  vice  can  find  perpetual  May ; 
Then  where  *s  that  tongue,  by  folly  fed  ? 
That  soul  of  pertness,  whither  fled  ^ 
All  shrunk  within  thy  lonely  nest, 
Forlorn,  abandoned,  and  Unblessed  ! 
No  friends,  by  cordial  bonds  ally*d. 
Shall  seek  thy  cold  unsocial  side ; 
No  chirping  prattlers,  to  delight 
Shall  turn  the  long-enduring  night ; 
No  bride  her  words  of  balm  impart, 
And  warm  thee  at  her  constant  heart 

*'  Freedom,  restrain'd  by  reason's  foree^ 
Is  as  the  Sun's  unvarying  course. 
Benignly  active,  sweetly  bright. 
Affording  warmth,  afibixlitig  light ; 
But  torn  from  virtue*s  sacred  rules. 
Becomes  a  comet,  gaz'd  by  fools. 
Foreboding  cares,  and  storms,  and  strife. 
And  fraught  with  all  the  plagues  of  life. 

"  Thou  fool !  by  union,  every  creature 
Subn'sts  through  universal  nature ; 
And  this,  to  beings  void  of  mind. 
Is  wedlock  of  a  meaner  kind. 

"  While  womb'd  in  space,  primeval  clay 
A  yet  unfashion'd  embryo  lay, 
The  Source  of  Endless  Good  above 
Shot  down  his  spark  of  kindling  love : 
Touch'd  by  th'  all-enlivening  flame. 
Then  motion  first  exulting  came  ; 
Each  atom  sought  its  sep'rate  class. 
Through  many  a  iair  enamour'd  mass  ; 
Love  cast  the  central  charm  around. 
And  with  eternal  nuptials  bound. 
Then  form  and  order,  o'er  the  sky. 
First  tram'd  their  bridal  pomp  an  high ; 


The  Sun  display'd  his  orb  to  sight, 
Afld  burnt  with  hymeneal  light. 

"  Hence  NsAnre*s  Tirgin-womb  oOncetv^d^ 
/\nd  with  the  genial  bm'd«i  faeav'd  : 
Forth  came  the  oak,  her  first-bora  hehr. 
And  scal'd  the  breathing  steep  of  air; 
Then  infont  stems,  of  various  use, 
Imbib'd  her  soft  matemsd^  juice; 
The  flowers,  in  early  bloom  disclos'd. 
Upon  her  fragrant  breast  repos'd ; 
Within  her  warm  embraces  grew, 
A  race  of  endless  form  and  hue; 
Then  pour'd  her.  lesser  ofl^prii^nHnid, 
And  fondly  cloth'd  their  parent  ground. 

"  Nor  here  alone  the  virtue  reign'd. 
By  matter's  cumb*ring  form  detatn'd; 
But  thence,  subliikiing,  and  refin'd, 
Aspir'd,  and  reach'd  its  kindred  mind : 
Caught  in  the  fond,  celestial  fire. 
The  mind  perceiv'd  unknown  desire; 
And  now  with  kind  eflfusion  flow'd. 
And  now  with  cordial  ardoun  glow'd| 
Beheld  the  sympathetic  foir. 
And  lov*d  its  own  resemblance  there; 
On  all  with  cireling  radiance  shone. 
But,  cent'ring,  fix*d  6n  one  alone ; 
There  clasp'd  the  heav^D-appointed  wifo^ 
And  doubled  ev'ryjoy  of  life. 

*'  Here  ever  blessing,  ever  bless'd. 
Resides  this  beauty  of  tiie  breast; 
As  from  his  palace,  here  the  god 
Still  beams  effulgent  bliss  abroad. 
Here  gems  his  own  eternal  round. 
The  ring  by  which  the  world  is  bound  ; 
Here  bids  his  seat  of  empire  grow. 
And  builds  his  little  Heav'n  below. 

"  The  bridal  partners  thus  ally'd. 
And  thus  in  sweet  accordance  tied. 
One  body,  heart,  and  spirit  live, 
Enrich'd  by  ev'ry  joy  they  give  ; 
like  Echo,  from  her  vocal  hold, 
Retum'd  in  music  twenty  fold. 
Their  union  firm,  and  undecay'd. 
Nor  time  can  shake,  nor  power  invade  ; 
But  as  the  stem  and  scion  stand. 
Ingrafted  by  a  skilful  hand, 
They  check  the  tempest's  wintry  rage. 
And  bloom  and  strengthen  into  age. 
A  thousand  amities  unkbown. 
And  powers  pereeiv'd  by  love  alone. 
Endearing  looks,  and  chaste  derire, 
Fan  and  support  the  mutual  fire. 
Whose  flame,  perpetual  as  refin'd. 
Is  fed  by  an  immortal  mind. 

"  Nor  yet  the  nuptial  sanction  ends; 
Like  Nile  it  opens,  and  descends, 
Which,  by  apparent  windings  led. 
We  trace  to  its  celestial  head : 
The  sire,  first  springing  from  above^ 
Becomes  the  source  of  life  and  love^ 
And  gives  his  filial  hor  to  flow. 
In  fondness  down  on  sons  below. 
Thus  roll'd  in  one  conthiu'd  tide. 
To  time's  extremest  verge  they  i^ide ; 
While  kindred  streams,  on  eitiier  hand. 
Branch  forth  in  blessings  o'er  the  land. 

'*  Thee^  wretch!  no  lisping  babe  shall  iunie> 
No  late-returning  brother  claim, 
No  kinsman  on  Ihy  read  rejoice. 
No  sister  greet  thy  enfriDg 
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With  partial  eyes  no  parents  lee^ 
And  bleas  their  years  restored  in  thee. 

"  In  age  rejected,  or  declined. 
An  alien  e'en  among  thy  kind, 
The  partner  of  thy  scom'd  embrace 
Shall  play  the  wanton  in  thy  face ; 
Each  spark  unplume  thy  little  pride, 
All  friendship  fly  thy  ftiithless  side ; 
Thy  name  shall  like  thy  carcass  rot. 
In  sickness  spum'd,  in  death  forgot. 

"  All  giving  Pbw'r!  great  Source  of  Life! 
O  hear  the  parent !  hear  the  wife  ! 
That  life  thou  lendest  from  above. 
Though  little,  make  it  lairge  in  love; 
O  bid  my  feeling  heart  expand 
To  ev'ry  claim,  on  ev'ry  hand ; 
To  those  from  whom  my  days  I  drew, 
To  these  in  whom  those  days  renew; 
To  all  my  kin,  however  wide, 
In  cordial  warmth,  as  blood  ally'd; 
To  friends,  with  steelly  fetters  twin'd. 
And  to  the  cruel  not  unkind ! 

<'  But  chief,  the  lord  of  my  desire^ 
My  life,  mjrself,  my  soul,  my  sire, 
Friends,  children,  all  that  wish  can  daim^ 
Chaste  passion  clasp,  and  rapture  name ; 
O  spare  him,  spare  him,  gracious  Power ! 
O  give  him  to  my  latest  hoiir ! 
Let  me  my  length  of  life  employ. 
To  give  my  sole  enjoyment  joy ; 
His  love,  let  mutual  love  excite ; 
Turn  all  my  cares  to  his  delight ; 
And  ev*ry  needless  blessing  spare. 
Wherein  my  darling  wants  a  share. 
When  he  with  graceful  action  wooes. 
And  sweetly  bills,  and  fondly  cooes. 
Ah !  deck  me,  to  bis  eyes  alone, 
With  charms  attractive  as  his  own ; 
And  in  my  ciroluig  wings  caressed. 
Give  all  the  lover  to  my  breast. 
Then  in  our  chaste,  connubial  bed. 
My  bosom  pillowed  for  his  head. 
His  eyes  with'  blissful  slumbers  close. 
And  watch,  with  me,  my  lord^  repose; 
Your  peace  around  his  temples  twine, 
And  love  him,  with  a  love  like  mine. 

"  And,  for  I  know  his  gen'rous  flame, 
Beyond  whateVr  my  sex  can  claim. 
Me  too  to  your  protection  take, 
And  spare  me  fbr  my  husband's  sake. 
Let  one  unruflQed  calm  delight 
The  loving,  and  belov'd  unite; 
One  pure  desire  our  bosoms  warm. 
One  wiH  dflrect,  one  wish  mform ; 
Through  life,  one  mutual  aid  sustain. 
In  death,  one  peaceful  grave  contain  \" 

While,  swelling  with  the  darling  theme. 
Her  accents  pour'd  an  endless  stream. 
The  well-known  wings  a  sound  impart. 
That  reach'd  her  ear,  and  touched  her  heart ; 
Quick  dropp'd  the  music  of  her  tongue, 
And  forth,  with  eager  joy,  she  sprung ;    . 
As  swift  her  en'tring  consort  flew. 
And  plum'd  and  kindled  at  the  view ; 
Their  wings  their  souls  embracing  meet. 
Their  hearts  with  answering  measure  beat. 
Half  lost  in  sacred  s\f  eeU,  and  bless'd 
With  raptures  felt,  but  ne'er  expres8*d. 

Straight  to  her  humble  roof  she  led 
The  partner  of  her  s|iotle8i  bed : 


Her  young,  a  flntt'ring^ir,  arise. 
Their  welcome  sparkling  in  their  eyes ; 
Transported,  to  their  sire  they  bound. 
And  hang  with  speechless  action  round. 
In  pleasure  wrapt,  the  parents  stand. 
And  see  their  little  wings  expand ; 
The  sire,  his  life-sustaining  prize 
To  each  expecting  bill  applies, 
There  fondly  pours  the  wheaten  spoil. 
With  transport  given,  though  won  with  toil ; 
While,  all  collected  at  the  sight, 
And  silent  through  supreme  delight. 
The  fair  high  Heaven  of  bliss  beguiles. 
And  on  her  lord  and  infants  smiles. 

The  Sparrow,  whose  attention  hung 
Upon  the  Dove's  enchanting  tongue. 
Of  all  his  little  slights  disarm'd. 
And  from  himself,  by  virtue  charm*d. 
When  now  he  saw,  what  only  seem'd 
A  fact,  so  late  a  fiiible  deem'd, 
His  soul  to  envy  he  resign'd, 
His  hours  of  folly  to  the  wind; 
In  secret  wish*d  a  turtle  too. 
And  sighing  to  himself  withdrew. 


THE  FEMALE  SEDUCERS. 

*T  IS  said  of  widow,  maid,  and  wife. 
That  honour  is  a  woman's  life ; 
Unhappy  sex !  who  only  claim 
A  being  in  the  .':reath  of  fame. 
Which  tainted,  npt  the  quick'ning  gales 
That  sweep  Sabasa's  spicy  vales. 
Nor  all  the  healing  sweets  vestore. 
That  breathe  along  Arabia's  shore. 

The  traveller,  if  be  chance  to  stray. 
May  turn  uncensur'd  to  his  way ; 
Polluted  streams  again  are  pure. 
And  deepest  wounds  admit  a  cure  s 
But  woman  no  redemption  knows; 
The  wounds  of  honour  never  close  I 

Though  distant  ev*ry  hand  t6  guide. 
Nor  skill'd  on  life's  tempestuous  tide. 
If  once  her  feeble  bark  recede, 
Or  deviate  from  the  course  decreed, 
In  vain  she  seeks  the  friendless  shore*-^ 
Her  swifter  folly  flies  before ; 
The  circling  ports  against  her  close. 
And  shut  the  wanderer  from  repose  ; 
Till,  by  conflicting  waves  oppressed. 
Her  found 'ring  pinnace  sinks  to  Mst 

**  Are  there  no  offerings  to  atone, 
For  but  a  single  eitour  ?" — None. 
Though  woman  is  av6w*d,  of  old. 
No  daughter  of  celestial  mould. 
Her  tempting  not  without  allay. 
And  fbrm'd  but  of  the  finer  clay. 
We  challenge  from  the  mortal  dama 
The  strength  angelic  natures  claim  ; 
Nay  more ;  for  sacred  stories  tell, 
That  e'en  immortal  angels  fell. 

**  Whatever  fills  the  teeming  sphere 
Of  humid  earth,  and  ambient  air, 
With  varying  elements  endu'd, 
Was  fbrm'd  to  fiill,  and  rise  renew'd* 

"  The  stars  no  fix'd  duration  know  ; 
Wide  oceans  ebb,  again  to  flow ; 
The  Moon  repletes  her  waining  face, 
All-beauteoos,  from  her  late 
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And  suDi,  thai  mourn  npp^mcAaog  Dif  ht, 
Refolgent  ris^  with  new-born  light 

**  In  vain  may  duath  and  time  f  ubdue. 
While  Nature  minis  her  race  anew, 
Aod  holds  fome  vital  qiark  apart, 
like  virtue,  bid  in  evYy  heart  s 
T  is  hence,  reviving  warmth  is  seen 
To  clothe  a  naked  world  in  greeny 
No  longer  barr'd  by  winter's  cold, 
Again  the  gates  of  life  unfold ; 
Again  eadi  insect  tries  his  wing, 
And  lifts  nresh  pinions  on  the  spring  ; 
Again,  from  ev'ry  latent  root. 
The  bladed  stem  and  tendril  shoot. 
Exhaling  incense  to  the  skies, 
Again  to  perish,  and  to  rise. 

"  And  must  weak  woman  then  disown 
The  change,  to  which  a  world  is  prone  ? 
In  one  meridian  brightness  shine, 
And  ne*er  like  evening  suns  decline  ? 
Resolv'd  and  firm  akine  ?— b  this 
What  we  demand  of  woman  ?**— Yes. 

**  But  should  the  spark  of  vestal  foe. 
In  some  unguarded  hour  expirp ; 
Or  should  the  nightly  thief  mvade 
Hesperia*8  chaste  aiKl  sacred  shade. 
Of  all  the  blooming  spgil  possessed. 
The  dragon.  Honour,  charm'd  to  rest  ^ 
Shall  virtue's  flame  no  more  return  ? 
No  more  with  virgin  splendour  burn  ? 
No  more  the  ravag'd  garden  blow 
With  spring's  Buoceeduig  blossom  ^''— >No : 
Pity  may  mourn,  but  not  restore ; 
And  woman  fills,  to  rise  no  more  I 

Within  this  sublunary  sphere, 
A  country  lies—no  matter  where ; 
'  The  clime  may  readily  be  found. 
By  all  who  tread  poetic  ground. 
A  stream,  call'd  Life,  across  it  glides. 
And  equally  the  laod  divides: 
And  here,  of  Vice  the  province  lies ; 
And  there,  the  hills  of  Virtue  rise ! 

Upon  a  mountain's  airy  stand. 
Whose  summit  look'd  to  either  land, 
An  ancient  pair  their  dwelling  chose^ 
As  well  for  prospect  as  repose ; 
For  mutual  faith  they  long  were  fam*d, 
And  Temperance,  and  Beligion,  nam'd. 

A  numerous  progeny  divine, 
ConfSess*d  the  honours  of  their  line : 
But  in  a  little  daughter  foir. 
Was  center'd  more  than  half  their  care ; 
For  Heaven,  to  gratulate  her  birth. 
Gave  signs  of  future  joy  to  Earth : 
White  was  the  robe  this  infant  wore, 
And  Chastity  the  name  she  bore. 

As  now  the  maid  in  stature  grew, 
A  flower  just  opening  to  the  view  1 
Git  through  her  native  lawns  she  stray'd^ 
And  wrestling  with  the  lambkins  play'd : 
Her  looks  difiiisive  sweets  bequeath*d» 
The  breeze  grew  purer  as  she  braath'd  ; 
The  mom  her  radiant  blush  assum'd. 
The  spring  with  earlier  fragrance  bkom'd  j 
And  Nature  yearly  took  delight, 
Like  her,  to  dress  the  world  in  white. 

But  when  her  rising  form  was  seen 
To  reach  the  crisis  of  fifteen. 
Her  parents  up  the  mountain's  head. 
With  anziouf  step^  their  darling  led  j 


By  turns  they  foatch'd  her  to  their  bwas^ 
And  thus  the  feait  of  age  express'd. 

*'  O  joyful  cause  of  many  a  care  I 
O  daughter,  too  divinely  fkir! 
Yon  world,  on  this  important  day. 
Demands  thee  to  a  daug'rous  way  j 
A  painful  jourpey  all  must  go, 
Whoae  doubtful  period  none  can  know  | 
Whose  due  direction  who  can  find. 
Where  reason  's  mute,  and  sense  is  blind  ! 
Ah,  what  uiiequal  leaders  these. 
Through  such  a  wide  pefptenng  maze  1 
Then  mark  the  warnings  of  the  wise, 
And  leam  wha(  love  apd  years  advise. 

"  Far  to  the  right  thy  prospect  bend* 
Where  yonder  tow'ring  bills  ascend: 
liH  there  th'  aidnous  path 's  in  vkm. 
Which  Virtue  ftnd  her  40ns  pursue ; 
With  toil  o'er  less'ning  Earth  they  rise. 
And  gain,  and  gain,  upon  the  skies  ! 
Narrow  's  the  way  her  children  tread ; 
No  w|dk  for  pleasure  sqioothly  spread. 
But  rough,  and  difltoilt,  and  steep^ 
Painful  to  climb,  and  hard  to  keep. 

"  Fruits  immature  those  lands  dispense 
A  food  indelicate  to  sense, 
Of  taste  uupleamnt ;  yet  fhxn  those 
Pure  health  with  cheeiful  vigour  flows^ 
And  strength  unfeeling  of  dway, 
Throughout  the  long  laborious  way. 

*'  Hence,  as  they  scale  that  heavenly  roady 
Each  limb  is  ligfat<en'd  of  its  kwd  s 
From  Earth  refining  still  they  go» 
And  leave  the  mortal  weight  below : 
Then  spreads  the  stimit,  the  doubtful  clears 
And  smooth  the  rugged  path  appeaia; 
For  custom  turns  fatigue  to  eaae^ 
And,  taught  by  Virtue,  pain  can  please. 

'*  At  length,  the  toilsome  journey  c^er. 
And  near  the  bright  cdkestial  shore, 
A  gulf,  black,  fearful,  aud  profound. 
Appears,  of  either  world  tfaie  boiond. 
Through  darkness  leading  up  to  light: 
Sense  backwards  shrinks,  and  shuns  the  aighti 
For  there  the  transitory  train. 
Of  time,  and  form,  and  care,  and  paii^ 
And  matter^  gross  encumb'ring  mass, 
Man's  late  associates,  cannot  pass, 
But  sinking,  quit  th*  immortal  cbnrge. 
And  leave  the  wond'ring  soul  at  large  ; 
Ligbtly  she  wings  her  obvious  way, 
And  mingles  wiUi  eternal  day* 

'<  Thither,  O^thither,  wiog  thy  speed, 
nioagfa  pieaaure  charm,  or  pain  impede ! 
To  such  th'  all-bountpons  Power  has  gifcn. 
For  present  Earth,  a  future  Heaven  i 
For  trivial  loss,  unmea^ur'd  gam; 
And  endless  bliss,  for  transient  pain. 

«  Then  fear,  ah!  feair  to  turn  thy  «g|tt 
Where  yonder  flow'ry  fields  invite ; 
Wide  on  the  left  the  path-way  bends, 
And  with  pernicious  ease  descends; 
There  sweet  to  sense,  and  fair  to  show. 
New  planted  Edens  seem  to  blow. 
Trees  that  delicions  poison  bear. 
For  death  is  vegetable  there. 

"  Henoe  is  the  firame  of  health  nnbrac'd. 
Each  sinew  slack'ning  at  the  taste; 
The  soul  to  p^iwion  yidds  her  thrao^ 
Aadwei  with  wrgifMyt  bar  own; 
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Whilei  like  tlie  slmnberer  ill  the  night, 
Pleu'd  with  the  shadowy  dream  of  light, 
Bcdfofe  her  alienated  eyes, 
The  iceDea  of  fiury  land  arise ; 
The  puppet  world's  amosing  show, 
Dip'd  in  the  gayly  coloor'd  how, 
Sceptres,  and  wreaths,  andglitt'riiig  tfanigs^ 
The  toys  of  infimts,  and  of  kings, 
That  tempt,  aloog  the  haneful  plain. 
The  idly  wise,  and  lightly  yain  ^ 
Till  verging  on  the  gulfjr  shore. 
Sudden  they  sink,  and  rise  no  more. 

**  But  Fist  to  what  thy  lates  declare  } 
Though  thou  art  woman,  frail  as  fair. 
If  once  thy  sliding  foot  should  stray. 
Once  quit  yon  heaTen-appoioted  way. 
For  tlMe,  lost  maid,  for  thee  alone, 
Nor  prayers  shall  plead,  nor  tears  atone  i 
Reproach,  scorn,  infomy,  and  hate. 
On  thy  returning  steps  shall  wait  $ 
Thy  form  be  loath'd  by  er'ry  eye. 
And  er'ry  foot  thy  presence  fly.** 

Thus  arm'd  with  words  of  potent  sound, 
like  guardian-angels  plac'd  around, 
A  charm  by  Truth  divinely  cast, 
Forward  our  young  adventurer  pftss'd : 
Forth  firom  her  sacred  eye-lids  sent, 
like  mom,  forerunning  radiance  went ; 
While  Honour,  hand-maid  late  assigned. 
Upheld  her  lucid  tnin  behind. 

Awe^struck,  the  much  admiring  crowd 
Bdfore  the  virgin  vision  bow'd, 
Oai^d  with  an  ever  new  delight, 
And  caught  fresh  virtue  at  the  sight  s 
For  not  of  Earth's  unequal  frame 
T!^  deem  the  heaven-compounded  dame ; 
If  matter,  sure  the  most  refin'd. 
High  wrought,  and  tempei'd  into  mind ! 
Some  darliqg  daughter  of  the  day. 
And  body'd  by  her  native  imy  ! 

Where'er  she  passes,  thousands  bend  $ 
And  thousands,  where  she  mov^s,  attend  j 
Her  wajTs  observant  eyes  confess. 
Her  steps  pursuing  praises  bless ; 
While  to  th'  elevated  maid 
Oblation^  as  to  Heaven,  are  paid* 

'T  was  on  an  ever  blithsome  day. 
The  jovial  birth  of  rosy  May, 
Whim  genial  warmth,  no  more  supprefls*d. 
New  melts  the  frost  in  ev'ry  breast. 
The  cheek  with  secret  flushing  dyes. 
And  looks  kind  things  ftom  chastest  eyes ; 
The  Sun  with  healthier  visage  glowi^ 
Aside  his  clouded  Icerchief  throws, 
And  dances  up  th>  ethereal  plain. 
Where  late  he  fis'd  to  climb  with  paini 
While  Nature,  as  from  bonds  set  fkee, 
%»rings  out,  and  gives  a  loose  to  glee. 

And  now,  for  momentary  rest, 
Hie  nymph  her  travell'd  step  repress'd  ) 
Just  tnm'd  to  view  the  stage  attained. 
And  gfory'd  in  the  height  she  'd  gain'd, 
OutBtieieh'4  before  her  wide  survey. 
The  realms  of  sweet  perdition  lay. 
And  pity  touchM  her  soul  with  woe^ 
To  see  a  world  so  lost  below  $ 
When  straight  the  breoM  begmi  to  breathe 
Airs  gently  wafted  from  beneath. 
That  bore  commission'd  witchcraft  thence^ 
And  reach'd  her  sympathy  oC  Moie  | 


No  sounds  of  dtsoord,  that  disclose 

A  people  sunk  and  lost  in  woes. 

But  as  of  present  good  possess'd. 

Hie  very  triumph  of  the  bless'd. 

The  maid  in  wrapt  attention  hung, 

While  thus  approaching  Sirens  sung. 
«  Hither,  foirest,  hither  haste! 

Brightest  beauty,  come  and  taste 

What  the  powers  of  bliss  unfold, 

Joys  too  mighty  to  be  told ! 

Taste  what  ecstasies  they  give^ 

I>3ring  raptures  taste,  and  live. 
^  In  thy  lap,  disdaining  measure 

Nature  empties  all  her  treasure  ; 

Soft  desires  that  sweetly  languish. 

Fierce  delights  that  rise  to  anguish  t 
Fairest,  dost  thou  yet  delay  ? 
Brightest  beauty,  come  away  ! 

**  list  net,  when  the  froward  chide. 
Sons  of  pedantry  and  pride ; 
Snarlers,  to  whose  feeble  sense 
April's  sunshine  is  offisnce ; 
Age  and  envy  will  advise. 
Even  againftt  the  joy  they  prize. 

**  Goose,  in  pleasure's  balmy  bowl. 
Slake  the  thirstings  of  thy  soul. 
Tin  thy  raptur'd  powers  are  feinting, 
With  eiyoyment  past  the  painting : 
Fairest,  dost  thou  yet  delay  } 
Brightest  beauty,  come  away !" 
So  sung  the  Srens,  as  of  yore^ 
Upon  the  felse  Ausonian  shore ; 
And  O!  for  that  preventing  chain, 
l^Ht  hound  Ulysses  on  the  mam. 
That  so  our  feir-one  might  withstand 
The  covert  ruin  now  at  hand. 

The  song  her  charm'd  attention  drew, 
When  now  the  tempters  stood  in  view— 
CurioAy,  with  prying  eyes. 
And  bands  of  busy  bold  emprise ; 
Uke  Hemes  feather'd  were  her  feet. 
And,  like  forerunning  Ftocy,  fleet : 
By  search  untauc^t,  by  toil  untir'd, 
T6  novelty  she  still  aspir'd } 
Tasteless  of  ev*ry  good  posaess^d. 
And  but  in  expectation  bless*d. 

With  her,  associate.  Pleasure  came^ 
Gay  Pleasure,  ftxriic-loving  dame ; 
Her  mien  all  swimming  in  delight. 
Her  beauties  half  revealM  to  sig^t; 
Loos'd  flow'd  her  garments  from  the  gromid. 
And  caught  the  kissing  winds  around. 
As  erst  Medusa's  looks  were  known 
To  turn  beholders  into  stone, 
A  dire  reversion  here  they  felt. 
And  in  the  eye  of  Pleasure  melt. 
Her  glance  with  sweet  persuasion  chann'd, 
Unnerv'd  the  strong,  the  steei'd  disann'd ; 
No  safety  e'en  the  flying  find, 
Who^  venturous,  look  but  once  behind. 
Thus  was  the  much-admiring  maid. 
While  distant,  more  than  half  betray'd. 
With  smiles,  and  adulation  bland. 
They  join'd  her  side,  and  seia'd  her  hand : 
Their  touch  envenom'd  sweet*  intUl'd, 
Her  frame  with  new  pulsations  thrill'd; 
While  half  consenting,  half  denying. 
Reluctant  now,  and  now  oomj^ying, 
Amidit  a  war  of  hopes  and  Units, 
Of  trembling  wishes^  smiling  tears^ 
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Still  down,  and  down,  the  winning  pair 
Compelled  the  straggling  yielding  foir. 

As  when  some  stately  ▼easel,  bound 
To  blessM  Arabia's  distant  ground. 
Borne  from  ber  courses,  baply  lights 
Where  Barca*8  flow*ry  clime  invites, 
Gonceal'd  around  whose  treacb'roiis  land. 
Lurk  the  dire  rock,  and  dangerous  sand ; 
The  pilot  warns,  with  sail  and  oar 
To  shun  the  much  suspected  shore — 
In  vain ;  the  tide,  too  subtly  strong. 
Still  bears  the  wrestling  baric  along; 
7111  found*riag  she  resigns  to  (ate, 
And  sinks  o'erwhelm'd  with  all  her  freight* 

So,  bafl9ing  ev'ry  bar  to  sin, 
And  Heav'n's  own  pilot  plac'd  within, 
Along  the  devious  smooth  descent. 
With  pow'rs  increasing  as  they  went. 
The  dames,  accustom'd  to  subdue,  * 
As  with  a  rapid  current  drew; 
And  o'er  the  fistal  bounds  oonvey*d 
The  lost,  the  long  reluctant  maid. 

Here  stop,  ye  mir-ones,  and  beware. 
Nor  send  your  fond  affections  there: 
Yet,  yet  your  darling,  now  deplor'd. 
May  turn,  to  you  and  HeaVn  restored  ; 
Till  then,  with  weeping  Honour  wait. 
The  servant  of  her  better  fate. 
With  Honour  left  upon  the  shore^ 
Her  friend  and  handmaid  now  no  more ; 
Nor,  with  the  guilty  world,  upbraid 
The  fortunes  of  a  wretch  betray*d. 
But  o*er  her  foiling  cast  a  veil. 
Remembering  you  yourselves  are  frail. 

And  now,  from  all-inquiring  light. 
Fast  fled  the  conscious  shades  of  night; 
The  damsel,  from  a  short  repose. 
Confounded  at  her  plight,  arose. 

As  when,  with  slumb'rous  weight  oppressed. 
Some  wealthy  miser  sinks  to  rest. 
Where  felons  eye  the  glitt'ring  prey. 
And  steal  his  hoard  of  joys  away; 
He,  borne  where  golden  Indus  streams, 
Of  pearl  and  quarry'd  diamond  dreams; 
like  Midas,  turns  the  glebe  to  oar. 
And  stands  all  wrapt  amidst  his  store ;  * 
But  wakens,  naked,  and  despoil'd 
Of  that,  for  which  his  years  had  toiPd. 
So  for'd  the  nymph-— her  treasure  flown. 
And  tnra'd,  like  Niobe,  to  stone ; 
Within,  without,  obscure  and  void. 
She  felt  all  ravag'd,  all  destroyed : 
And,  '*  O  thou  cuTsM,  instdbus  coast ! 
Are  these  the  blessings  thou  oan'st  boast? 
These,  Virtue !  these  the  joys  they  find. 
Who  leave  thy  Heav*n*topt  hills  behind  ? 
Shade  me,  ye  pines,  ye  caverns  hide, 
Ye  mountains  cover  me'."  she  cry'd. 

Her  trumpet  Slander  raised  on  high. 
And  told  the  tidings  to  the  sky ; 
Contempt  discharged  a  living  dart, 
A  side-long  viper  to  her  heart ; 
Reproach  breathed  poisons  o'er  her  faee, 
And  soil'd  and  blasted  ev'ry  grace: 
Officious.  Shame,  her  handmaid  new. 
Still  turn'd  the  mirror  to  her  view, 
While  those,  in  crimes  the  deepest  dy'd, 
Approach'd  to  whiten  at  her  side, 
And  ev'ry  lewd  insulting  daina 
Upon  her  folly  rose  to  fome. 


What  should  she  do? — attempt  onoe  mord 
To  gain  the  late-deserted  shore  ? 
So  trusting,  back  the  mourner  flew ; 
As  fast  the  train  of  fiends  punnfe. 

Again  the  further  shore 's  attain'd. 
Again  the  land  of  Virtue  gain'd ; 
But  echo  gathers  in  the  wind. 
And  shows  her  instant  foes  behind. 
Amaz*d,  with  headlong  speed  she  tends. 
Where  late  she  left  an  host  of  friends ; 
Alas !  those  shrinking  friends  decline, 
Nor  longer  own  that  form  divine: 
With  fear  they  mark  the  following  cry. 
And  from  the  lonely  trembler  fly ; 
Or  backward  drive  her  on  the  coast. 
Where  peace  was  wreck'd,  and  honour  lost. 

From  Earth  thus  hoping  aid  in  vain. 
To  Heav'n  not  daring  to  complain. 
No  truce  by  hostile  clamour  given. 
And  fW>m  the  foce  of  friendship  driven; 
llie  nymph  sunk  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
With  all  her  weight  of  woes  around. 

Enthron'd  within  a  circling  sky. 
Upon  a  mount,  o*er  mountains  high. 
All  radiant  sat,  as  in  a  shrine. 
Virtue,  first  effluence  dhine. 
Far,  far  above  the  scenes  of  woe. 
That  shut  this  clood-wrapt  world  below; 
Superior  goddess,  essence  bright. 
Beauty  of  uncreated  light. 
Whom  should  mortality  survey. 
As  doomed  upon  a  certain  day. 
The  breath  of  frailty  must  expire; 
The  world  dissolve  in  living  fire ; 
The  gems  of  Heav*n,  and  solar  flame. 
Be  quenched  by  her  eternal  beam ; 
And  Nature,  quick'ning  in  her  eye. 
To  rise  a  new-bora  phenix,  die. 

Hence,  unreveai'd  to  mortal  view, 
A  veil  around  her  form  she  threw. 
Which  three  sad  sisters  of  the  shade. 
Pain,  Care,  and  Melancholy,  made. 

Through  this  her  all-inquiring  eye, 
Attentive  from  her  station  high, 
Beheld,  abandon*d  to  deqpair. 
The  rains  of  her  favourite  foir; 
And  with  a  voice,  whose  awful  sound 
AppalPd  the  guilty  woHd  around. 
Bid  the  tumultuous  winds  be  still. 
To  numbers  bow'd  each  listening  hill, 
Uncurl*d  the  surging  of  the  main. 
And  smooth'd  the  thoroy  bed  of  pain ; 
The  golden  harp  of  Heav*n  she  strong, 
And  thus  the  tuneful  goddets  sung. 

**  Lovely  penitent,  arise ! 
Come,  and  claim  thy  kindred  skies ; 
Come,  thy  sister  angels  iay, 
Thou  hast  wept  thy  stains  away. 

"  Let  experience  now  decide, 
Twixt  the  good,  and  evil  try'd: 
In  the  smooth,  enchanted  ground. 
Say,  unfold  the  treasures  found  ?— 
Structures  rais*d  by  nKMming  dreams^ 
Sands  that  trip  the  flitting  streams, 
Down  that  anchors  on  the  air. 
Clouds  that  paint  their  changes  there ! 
Seas  that  smoothly  dimpling  lie, 
While  the  storm  impends  on  hi^. 
Showing,  in  an  obvious  glass, 
Joys  that  in  poneiiion  pass  s 
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Transient,  fickle,  ligtit,  and  gsfp 
Flattering  only  to  betray ! 
What,  alas!  can  life  contain ? 
Life,  like  all  its  circles.  Tain ! 

«  Will  the  stork,  intending  rest. 
On  the  billow  build  her  nest  ? 
Will  the  bee  demand  his  store 
Prom  the  bleak  and  bladeless  shore  ? 
Man  alone  intent  to  stray. 
Ever  turns  from  wisdom's  way; 
Lays  up  wealth  in  foreign  land. 
Sows  the  sea,  and  ploughs  the  sand, 

**  Soon,  this  elemental  mass. 
Soon  th'  encumbering  world  shall  pass^ 
Form  be  wrap'd  in  wasting  fire. 
Time  be  spent,  and  life  expire. 
Then,  ye  boasted  works  of  men» 
Where  is  your  asylum  then  ? 
Sons  of  pleasure,  sons  of  care. 
Tell  me  mortals,  tell  me  where  ? 
Gone,  like  traces  on  the  deep^ 
Like  a  sceptre  grasp'd  in  sleep, 
Dews  exhal'd  from  morning  glades. 
Melting  snows,  and  gliding  shades ! 

"  Pttss  the  world,  and  what 's  behind  ?-^ 
Virtue's  geld,  by  fire  refin'd  ; 
From  an  universe  depraT'd, 
From  the  wreck  of  nature  sav'd: 
Like  the  life-supporting  grain. 
Fruit  of  patience,  and  of  pain. 
On  the  swain^s  autumnal  day, 
Winnow*d  from  the  chaff  away. 

«  Little  trembler,  fear  no  more  I 
Thou  hast  plenteous  crops  in  store, 
Seed  by  goiial  sorrows  sown. 
More  than  all  thy  scomers  own. 

*'  What  though  hostile  Earth  despise. 
Heaven  beholds  with-  gentler  eyes ; 
Heaven  thy  friendless  steps  shall  guide^ 
Cheer  thy  hours,  and  gmurd  thy  side. 
When  the  fatal  trump  shall  sound* 
When  th'  imnlortals  pour  around^ 
Heaven  shall  thy  return  attest, 
HaU'd  by  myriads  of  the  bless'd. 

<*  Litde  native  of  the  skies. 
Lovely  penitent,  arise ! 
Calm  thy  bosom,  clear  thy  brow. 
Virtue  is  thy  sister  now. 

<*  More  delightful  are  my  woes. 
Than  the  rapture  pleasure  kndws^ 
Richer  far  the  weeds  I  bring* 
Than  the  robes  that  grace  a  king. 

"  On  my  wars  of  shortest  date, 
Crowns  of  endless  triumph  wait  | 
On  my  cares,  a  period  bless'd  ; 
On  my  toils,  eternal  rest 

**  Come,  with  Virtue  at  thy  side. 
Come,  be  ev'ry  bar  defy'd. 
Till  we  gain  our  native  shore: 
Sister,  come,  and  tnm  no  more  !'* 


LOVE  AND  VANITY* 

Thb  breezy  morning  breath'd  perftimeb 
The  wak'nihig  flow'rs  nnveird  their  bloom; 
Up  with  the  Sun,  from  shwt  repoee, 
Gay  Health  and  los^  Labour  voic; 


The  milk-maid  earoFd  at  her  pmil. 

And  shepherds  whilti'd  o'er  the  dde ; 

When  Love,  who  led  a  rural  life. 

Remote  from  bustle,  state,  and  strife. 

Forth  from  bis  thatch'd-roof^d  cottage  itray'dt 

And  stroird  along  the  dewy  glade. 

A  n3rmph,  who  lightly  trip'd  it  by. 
To  quick  attention  tum'd  his  eye  s 
He  mark'd  the  gesture  of  the  fiiir, 
Her  self-suftcient  grace  and  air. 
Her  steps  that  mincing  meant  to  please, 
H^r  stndy'd  negligence  and  ease; 
And  curious  to  inquire  what  meant 
This  thing  of  prettiness  and  paiq;t. 
Approaching  spoke,  and  bow'd  observant; 
The  lady,  slightly,—"  Sir,  your  servant" 

"  Such  beauty  in  so  rude  a  place ! 
Fair-one,  you  do  the  country  grace : 
At  court,  no  doubt,  the  public  care— 
But  Love  has  small  acquaintance  there  !** 

"  Yes,  sir,"  reply'd  the  fluttering  dame, 
"  This  form  confesses  whence  it  came: 
But  dear  variety,  you  know. 
Can  make  ^s  pride  and  pomp  forego. 
My  name  js  Vanity.    I  sway 
The  utmost  islands  of  the  sea : 
Within  my  court  all  honour  centres, 
I  raise  the  meanest  soul  that  enters ; 
Endow  with  latent  gifts  and  graces. 
And  model  fools  for  poets  and  places. 

"  As  Vanity  appoints  at  plauure. 
The  worid  receives  its  weight  and  measure; 
Hence  all  the  grand  concerns  of  life, 
Joys,  cares,  plagues,  passions,  peace,  and  strife. 

"  Reflect  bow  far  my  powV  prevails, 
When  I  step  in,  where  Nature  foils. 
And  evty  breach  of  sense  repairing. 
Am  bounteous  still,  where  Heav*n  is  sparing. 

"  But  chief,  in  all  their  arts  and  airs. 
Their  playing,  painting,  pouts,  and  prayers. 
Their  various  habits  and  complexions. 
Fits,  firolics,  fbibles,  and  perfections, 
Their  robing,  curling,  and  adorning. 
From  noon  till  night,  from  night  till  morning. 
From  six  to  sixty,  sick  or  sound, 
I  rule  the  female  world  around." 

"  Hold  there  a  moment,"  Cupid  cry*d, 
*'  Nor  b^ast  dominion  quite  so  wide. 
Was  there  no  province  to  inVade, 
But  that  by  love  and  meekness  sway'd  ? 
All  other  empire  I  resign ; 
But  be  the  sphere  of  beauty  mine. 
For  in  the  downy  lawn  of  rest. 
That  opens  on  a  woman's  breast. 
Attended  by  my  peaceful  train, 
I  choose  to  live,  and  choose  to  reign. 

*'  Far-sighted  Faith  I  bring  along ; 
And  Truth,  above  an  army  strong; 
And  Chastity,  of  icy  mould. 
Within  the  burning  tropics  cold ; 
And  Lowliness,  to  whose  mild  brow. 
The  pow'r  and  pride  of  nations  bow ; 
And  Modesty,  with  downcast  eye^ 
That  lends  tiie  mom  her  virgin  dye; 
And  Innocence,  array 'd  in  light; 
And  Honour,  as  a  tow*r  upright ; 
With  sweetly  winning  Graces,  mora 
Than  poets  -ever  dream'd  of  yore^ 
In  unafiected  condoct  free. 
All  smiling  asters,  three  times  three ; 
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And  rosy  Peace,  the  cherub  blen'd. 
That  nightly  sings  us  all  to  rest. 

**  Hence,  from  the  bud  of  Nature*s  prime, 
From  the  Ant  step  of  infant  time, 
Woman,  the  world's  appointed  light. 
Has  skirted  evYy  shade  with  white ; 
Has  stood  for  imitation  high. 
To  OT'ry  heart  and  ev'ry  eye; 
.  Prom  ancient  deeds  of  &ir  renown. 
Has  brought  her  bright  memorials  down ; 
To  time  afflx'd  perpetual  youth, 
And  form*d  each  tale  of  lore  and  truth. 

'*  Upon  a  new  Promethean  plan. 
She  moulds  the  essence  of  a  man, 
Tempers  his  mass,  his  genius  fires, 
And,  as  a  better  soul,  inspires. 

"  The  rude  she  softens,  warms  the  cold, 
l£zalts  the  meek,  and  checks  the  bold ; 
Calls  Sloth  from  his  supine  repose ; 
Within  the  coward's  bo«om  glows; 
Of  Pride  unplumes  the  lofty  crest ; 
Bids  bashful  Merit  stand  confess'd ; 
And,  like  coarse  metal  from  the  mines. 
Collects,  irradiates,  and  refines. 

*'  The  gentle  science  she  imparts, 
All  manners  smooths,  infecms  all  hearts: 
From  her  sweet  influence  are-felt 
Passions  that  please,  and  thoughts  that  melt; 
To  stormy  rage  she  bids  control. 
And  sinks  serenely  on  the  soul ; 
Softens  Deucalion's  flinty  race, 
And  tunes  the  warring  world  to  peace. 

<*  Thus,  arm*d  to  all  that's  light  and  vain. 
And  freed  from  thy  fsntastic  chain. 
She  fills  the  sphere,  by  Hear'n  assigned,  - 
And,  ruPd  by  me,  overrules  mankind.^' 

He  spoke.    The  nymph  impatient  stood  ; 
And  laughing,  thus  her  speech  renew'd. 

"  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  be  so  bold 
To  hope  your  pretty  tale  is  told ; 
And  next  demand,  without  a  cavil. 
What  new  Utopia  do  you  travel  ?'^ 
Upon  my  word»  these  high  flown  fancies 
Show  depth  of  learning—in  romances. 

'*  Why,  what  uniashion'd  stuff  you  tell  us. 
Of  buckram  dames,  and  tiptoe  fellows ! 
Qo,  child ;  and  when  you  're  grown  maturer. 
You  >11  shoot  yoar  next  opinion  surer. 

"  O  such  a  pretty  knack  at  painting ! 
And  all  for  softening,  and  for  samting ! 
Guess  now,  who  can,  a  single  feature. 
Through  the  whole  piece  of  female  nature  I 
Then  mark !  my  looser  hand  may  fit 
The  lines,  too  coarse  for  Love  to  hit 

"  'T  is  said  that  woman,  prone  to  changing. 
Through  all  th^  rounds  of  folly  ranging. 
On  life's  uncertain  ocean  riding, 
No  reason,  rule,  nor  rudder  guiding. 
Is  like  the  comet's  wand'ring  light, 
Eccentric,  ominous,  and  bright; 
Trackless,  and  shifting,  as  the  wind; 
A  sea,  whose  fathom  none  can  find ; 
A  moon,  still  changing,  and  revolving ; 
A  riddle,  past  all  human  solving; 
A  bliss,  a  plague,  a  Heav'n,  a  Hell, 
'A— something,  that  no  man  can  tell. 

"  Now  learn  a  secret  from  a  friend; 
But  keep  your  counsel,  and  attend. 

«  Though  in  their  tempers  thought  so  diftant, 
Kor  with  their  sex,  nor  selves  consisteiit. 


nr  is  but  the  dtfTrenee  of  A  nam^ 

And  ev'ry  woman  is  the  same. 

For  as  the  world,  however  vary'd. 

And  through  onnumber'd  changes  carry'd^ 

Of  elemental  modes,  and  forms, 

Clouds,  meteors,  colours,  calnu,  and  storms. 

Though  in  a  thousand  suits  array'd, 

b  of  one  subject  matter  made; 

So,  sir,  a  woman's  constitution, 

The  worid's  enigma,  finds  solution; 

And  let  her  form  be  what  you  will, 

I  am  the  subject  essence  still. 

"  With  the  first  spuk  of  female  sense. 
The  speck  of  being,  I  commence; 
Within  the  womb  make  fresh  advances. 
And  dictate  future  qualms  and  fancies ; 
Thence  in  the  growmg  form  expand. 
With  childhood  travel  hand  in  hand. 
And  give  a  taste  to  all  their  joys, 
In  gewgaws,  rattles,  pomp,  and  noise. 
"  And  now,  femiliar,  and  unaw'd, 
I  send  the  flntfring  soul  abroad. 
Prais'd  for  her  shape,  her  fece,  her  mien. 
The  little  goddess,  and  the  queen, 
Takes  at  her  infent  shrine  oblation. 
And  drinks  sweet  draughts  of  adulation. 

'*  Now  blooming,  tdl,  erect,  and  feii^ 
To  dress  becomes  her  dairUng  care: 
The  realms  of  beauty  then  I  bound; 
I  swell  the  hoop's  enchanted  round. 
Shrink  in  the  waist's  descending  stz^ 
HeavM  in  the  snowy  bosom  rise, 
High  on  the  floating  lappet  sail,  • 
Or  curl'd  in  tresses  kiss  the  gale. 
Then  to  her  glass  I  lead  the  feir. 
And  hhow  the  lovely  idol  there ; 
Where^  struck  as  by  divine  emotkn. 
She  bows  with  most  sincere  devotion; 
And,  numbVing  ev*ry  beauty  o*er. 
In  secret  bids  Uie  world  adore. 

«  Then  all  for  parking,  and  paradiqg. 
Coquetting,  dancing,  masquerading; 
For  balls,  plays,  courts,  and  crowds,  whatpHslon 
And  churches,  sometimes— if  the  fei^ion : 
For  woman's  sense  of  right,  and  wfting, 
Is  rul*d  by  the  almighty  throng; 
Still  turns  to  each  meander  tame. 
And  swims  the  straw  of  ev'ry^  stream. 
Her  soul  intrinsic  worth  rge^ts, 
Accomplish'd  only  in  defeets; , 
Such  excellence  is  her  ambitioQ  ; 
Folly,  her  wisest  aoquisitioo ; 
And  ev*n  from  pity  and  disdain^ 
She  Ml  cull  some  reason  to  be  vain. 

*'  Thus,  sir,  from  ev*ry  fovm  and  featnrs^ 
The  wealth  and  wants  of  female  nature. 
And  ev'n  from  vioe,  which  you  'd  admhpe, 
I  gather  fewel  to  my  fire ; 
And,  on  the  very  base  of  shame^ 
Erect  my  monument  of  fame. 

'*  Let  me  another  truth  attempt, 
Of  which  your  godship  has  not  dr^unt. 

*<  Those  shining  virtues,  whidi  yon  amster* 
Whence,  think  you,  tliey  derive  their  loatre  ? 
From  native  honoor,  and  devotion  ?-— 
O  yes,  a  mighty  likdy  notion ! 
Trust  me,  from  titl'd  dames  to  spinners, 
'T  is  I  make  saints,  whoe'er  makes  sinn^fs; 
T  is  I  instruct  them- to  withdraw. 
And  bold  prefumptuoas  man  m  aw*; 
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For  female  worth,  as  f  inspire, 
In  just  degrees  still  mounts  the  higher, 
And  virtoe  so  extremely  nice. 
Demands  long  toil,  and  mighty  price: 
Like  Sampson's  pillars,  flx'd  elate, 
I  bear  the  sex's  totf  ring  state ; 
Sap  these,. and. in  a  moment's  space 
Down  sinks  the  fabric  to  its  base. 

"  Alike  from  titles,  and  from  toysi, 
I  spring,  the  fbant  of  female  jo3rs^ 
In  ev'ry  widow,  wife,  and  miss. 
The  sole  artificer  of  bliss. 
For  them  each  tropic  I  explore; 
I  cleave  the  sand  of  ev'ry  shore; 
To  them  uniting  Indias  sail,   ^ 
Saba»a  breathes  her  furthest  gale: 
For  them  the  bullion  1  refine. 
Dig  sense  and  virtue  from  the  mine; 
And  from  the  bowels  of  invention 
Spin  outthe  various  arts  you  mention. 

**  Nor  bliss  alone  my  pow'rs  bestow. 
They  bold  the  sov'reign  balm  of  woe: 
Beyond  the  stoic's  boasted  art, 
I  soothe  the  heavings  of  the  heart; 
To  pain  give  splendour  and  relief. 
And  gild  the  pallid  fa<Se  of  grief. 

*'  Alike  the  palace,  and  the  plain. 
Admit  the  glories  of  my  reign : 
Through  ev'ry  age,  in  ev*ry  nation. 
Tasted  talents,  tempers,  state,  and  station. 
Whatever  a  woman  says,  I  say; 
'Whatever  a  woman  spends,  I  pay :  ' 
Alike,  I  fill  and  empty  bags,     • 
Flutter  in  finery  and  rags, 
With  light  coquets  through  icX\j  range. 
And  with  the  prude  disdain  to  change. 

"  And  now  you  'd  think,  twixt  you  and  I, 

TTiat  things  were  ripe  for  a  reply 

But  soft;  and,  while  I  'm  in  the  mood. 
Kindly  permit  me  to  conclude. 
Their  utmost  mazes  to  unravel. 
And  touch  the  furthest  step  they  travel. 

"  When  ev*ry  pleasure 's  rtra  aground. 
And  iblly  tir'd  through  many  a  round. 
The  nymph,  conceiving  discontent  hence. 
May  ripen  to  an  hour's  repentance. 
And  vapours,  shed  in  pious  moisture. 
Dismiss  her  to  a  church  or  cloister: 
Then  on  I  lead  her,  with  devotion 
Conspicuous  in  her  dress  and  motion ; 
Inspire  the  heav'nly-breathtng  air. 
Roll  up  the  lucid  eye  in  pray'r. 
Soften  the  voice,  and  in  the  face 
Look  melting  harmony  and  grace. 

'*  Thus  far  extends  my  friendly  pow'r. 
Nor  quits  her  in  her  latest  hour: 
The  couch  of  decent  pain  I  spread. 
In  form  incline  her  languid  head. 
Her  thoughts  I  methodise  in  death. 
And  part  not,  with  her  parting  breath : 
Then  do  I  set,  in  order  bright, 
A  length  of  funeral  pomp  to  sight. 
The*  glitt'rii^  tapers  and  attire, 
Tlie  plumes  that  whiten  o*er  her  bier  ; 
And  last,  presenting  to  her  eye 
Angelic  fineries  on  high. 
To  scenes  of  painted  bliss  I  waft  her. 
And  form  the  Heav'n  she  hopes  hereafter." 

"  In  troth,*'  rgoin'd  love's  gentle  god, 
"  You  have  gone  a  tedious  length  of  road : 
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And  strange,  in  all  the  toilsome  way, 

No  house  of  kind  refreshment  lay; 

No  nymph,  whose  virtues  might  have  tempted. 

To  hold  her  from  her  sex  exempted." 

"  For  one,  we  'ii  never  quarrel,  man  ; 
Take  her ;  and  keep  her — if  you  can : 
And,  pleas'd,  I  yield  to  your  petition, 
Since  ev'ry  fair,  by  such  permission, 
Will  hold  herself  the  one  selected ; 
And  so  my  system  stands  protected." 
"  O,  deaf  to  virtue,  deaf  to  glory. 
To  truths  divinely  vouch'd  in  story  !'^- 
The  godhead  in  his  zeal  returned, 
And,  kindling,  at  her  malice  bum'd  : ' 
Then  sweetly  rais'd  his  voice,  and  told 
Of  heav'nly  nymphs,  revered  of  old — 
Hypsipyle,  who  sav*d  her  sire;    . 
And  IV>rtia'8  love,  approvM  by  fire; 
Alike  fenelope'was  quoted, 
Nor  laurel'd  Daphne  pass'd  unnoted ; 
Nor  Laodamia's  fatal  garter, 
Nor  fam'd  Lucretia,  honour's  martyr ; 
Alceste's  voluntary  steel, 
And  Catherine  smiling  on  the  wheel ! 
But  who  can  hope  to  plant  conviction, 
Where  cavil  grows  on  contradiction  ? 
Some  she  evades,  or  disavows ; 
Demurs  to  all,  and  none  allows— 
"  A  kind  of  aneient  things,  rall'd  Fables  !* 
And  thus  the  goddess  tiim'd  the  tables. 

Now  both  in  argument  grew  high. 
And  choler  flash'd  from  either  eye ; 
Nor  wonder  each  refused  to  yield 
The  conquest  of  so  fair  a  field.  . 
When  happily  arriv'd  in  view 
A  goddess,  whom  ourgrandames  knew^ 
Of  aspect  grave,  and  sober  gait. 
Majestic,  awful,  and  sedate; 
As  Heav*n'8  autumnal  eve  serene. 

When  not  a  cloud  o*ercasts  the  scene ; 

Once  Prudence  caird,  a  matron  fam'd. 

And  in  old  Rome  Cornelia  nam'd. 

Quick  at  a  venture,  both  agree 

To  leave  their  strife  to  her  decree. 

And  now  by  each  the  fects  were  stated. 

In  form  and  manner  as  related. 

The  case  was  short.    They  crav'd  opinion, 

"•*  Which  held  o'er  females  chief  dominion?" 

When  thus  the  goddess,  answering-  mild. 

First  shook  her  gracious  head,  and  smil'd : 
"  Alas,  how  willing  to  comply. 

Yet  how  unfit  a  judge  am  1 1 

In  times  of  golden  date,  't  is  true, 

I  shar'd  the  fickle  sex  with  jrou; 

But  from  their  presence  long  precluded. 

Or  held  as  one  whose  form  intruded. 

Full  fifty  annual  suns  can  tell. 

Prudence  has  bid  the  sex  ferearell." 
In  this  dilemma  what  to  do. 

Or  who  to  think  of,  neither  knew; 

For  both,  still  biass'd  in  opinion. 

And  arrogant  of  sole  dominion, 

Were  fbrc'd  to  hold  the  case  oompoanded. 

Or  leave  the  quarrel  where  they  found  it. 
When  in  the  nick,  a  rural  fi&lr. 

Of  inexperienc'd  gait  and  air. 

Who  ne'er  had  cross'd  the  neighb*ring  lake^ 

Nor  seen  the  worid  beyond  a  wake. 

With  cambric  coif,  and  kerchief  clean« 

Tript  lightly  by  them  o'er  the  green.w 
£e 
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Now,  now  !**  cried  love*8  triumphant  cliUd, 
And  at  approaching  conquest  smil'd  i 
**  If  Vanity  will  once  be  guided, 
Our  difference  may  be  soon  decided : 
Behold  yon  wench  !  a  fit  occasion 
To  try  your  fbrce  of  gay  persuasion. 
Go  you,  while  I  retire  aloof. 
Go,  put  those  boasted  powers  to  proof  ( 
And  if  your  prevalence  of  art 
Transcends  my  yet  unerring  dart, 
I  give  the  {av'rite  contest  o'er. 
And  ne'er  will  boast  my  empire  more." 

At  once,  so  said,  and  so  consented. 
And  well  our  goddess  seem'd  contented; 
Nor,  pausing,  made  a  moment^s  stand. 
But  tript,  and  took  the  girl  in  band. 

Meanwhile  the  godhead,  unalarm'd, 
As  one  to  each  occasion  arm'd, 
Forth  from  his  quiver  cuU'd  a  dart. 
That  erst  had  wounded  many  a  heart ; 
Then  bending,  drew  it  to  the  head«» 
The  bow-string  twang'd,  the  arrow  fled ; 
And,  to  her  secret  soul  addresa'd, 
Transfixed  the  whiteness  of  her  breaat 

But  here  the  dame,  whose  guardian  care 
Had  to  a  moment  watch'd  the  fair. 
At  once  her  pocket  mirror  drew, 
And  held  the  wonder  ftiH  in  view ; 
As  quickly,  rang'd  in  order  bright, 
A  thousand  -beauties  rush  to  sight, 
A  world  of  charms  till  now  treknown, 
A  world  reveaPd  to  her  alone  ! 
Enraptur'd  stands  the  love-sick  maid, 
Suspended  o'er  the  darling  shade ; 
Here  only  fixes  to  admire. 
And  centres  er'ry  fond  desire. 


CONRADE: 

A  FRAG^NT. 


THE  SONG  Of  THE  FII.EA  OF  AWCIENT  DATS,  'HIBI.W  TIfE 
GRAY-HAIREE  s6n  OF  THE  SON  OF  KINFADDA. 

What  do  I  love — what  is  it  that  mine  eyes 
Turn  round  in  search  of — that  yay  sonl  longs  after, 
But  cannot  quench  her  thirst  ?—'T  is  beauty,  Phe- 

lin! 
I  see  it  wi<^e  benesth  the  arch  of  Heaven, 
When  the  stara  peep  upon  their  evening  hour, 
And  the  Moon  rises  on  the  eastern  wave, 
Hous'd  in  a  cloud  of  gold ! — I  see  it  wide 
In  Earth's  autumnal  teints  of  various  landscape, 
When  the  first  ray  of  morning  tips  the  trees. 
And  fires  the  distant  rock! — ^I  hear  its  roice. 
When  thy  hand  sends  the  sound  along  the  gale. 
Swept  from  the  silver  strings ;  or,  on  mine  ear 
Drops  the  sweet  sadness ! — At  my  heart  I  feel 
Its  potent  grasp,  I  melt  beneath  the  touch. 
When  the  tale  pours  apon  my  sense  hmnane 
The  woes  of  othertimesi— What  art  thou,  Beauty? 
Thou  art  not  colour,  fttncy,  soimd,  nor  form — 
These  but  the  conduits  are,  whence  the  soul  qimffs 
The  liquor  of  its  Heaven. — Wbate*er  thou  art, 
Nature,  or  Nature's  spirit,  Aou  art  all 
I  long  for! — ^O,  descend  upon  my  thoughts ! 
To  thine  own  music  tune,  thou  power  of  grace, 
The  cordage  of  my  heart !  fill  every  shape     . 
1  hat  rises  to  my  dream,  «r  wakes  to  visiob ; 


And  touch  the  threads  of  every  meiital  Aerve 
With  all  thy  sacred  feelings  1 

The  Sun  now  hasten^  down  his  weatera  Heaven, 
And  saw  his  beams  reflected  from  tlie  q^ii^ 
Of  fair  Emania.     High,  withas  the  ball. 
With  all  his  heroes,  names  of  wide  renown. 
With  all  his  sages,  heads  grown  white  in  ponnoiJ, 
With  all  his  bards,  the  sires  of  aong,  araaod  kin^- 
Conrade  the  mighty,  sat  I 

Wide  o*er  the  festal  board*  in  nBuaay  a  bowl. 
The  various  liquor  fiow*d.    in  various  cups. 
Metal,  or  wrought  firom  veiny  adamaot. 
Or  of  the  treasures  of  the  pearly  deep. 
The  social  pledge  of  health  went  round*    Before 
The  king  of  chiefs,  the  hoar  and  reverend  brosr 
Of  wisdk>m  was  unbeot,  and  ev*ry  heart 
Caught  gladness  from  his  aspect.    Near  tlie  seat 
Of  lifted  majesty,  stood  the  young  bloosi 
Of  Erin's  hope,  SleBi&miOQ,  as  a  sapliag 
Sprouting  aloft  beneath  the  parent  oak. 
That  overlooks  liie  forest.    Now,  and  oft. 
He  tum'd  his  face  of  filial  sweetness  ^wni^ 
To  catch  the  glance  of  the  paternal  eye. 
That  dropp'd  indulgence  and  delight  upon  hira  : 
Now,  with  both  hands,  fast  by  the  sinewy  wrist 
He  grasp*d  the  first  of  heroes—'*  O,"  he  cried, 
"  Will  ever,  cnrer,  your  Slenafannon  ^miM 
The  crashing  mace,  or  bead  the  bow  of  steel. 
With  such  an  arm  as  this?'* — He  spoke,  aodrear'd 
The  pond*roa8  hand  on  high !  The  shout  ef  joy 
Pour'd  round  the  table ! — ^for  in  that  right  band 
Lay  Erin's  glory,  and  the  sure  resource 
Of  nations  from  the  wasters  of  the  world  t 

Soft  smiling,  gently  bending  from  hi6  seat. 
The  monareh  aoswer'd — "  Yes,  thou  pride  of  OOA- 
In  whom  he  fondly  jojrs  to  live  reaew'd,  [rade, 

Fresh  bom,  a  dearer  growth  of  young  existence — 
Thou  art  tlie  vessel  that  shall  poor  his  lame 
On  future  times !  The  day  is  yet  to  come. 
When  nations,  to  exaH  the  name  of  Conrade, 
Shall  say,  he  was  the  father  of  SlemfiEmnon  !    [ons ; 
'*  Thine  arm  is  young,  my  son,  but  net  iaglori- 
The  Romans,  fitim  the  Rhodane  to  the  Po, 
Have  felt  it  through  thenr  steel !  The  ear  of  heroes 
lists  not  to  its  own  praise-^yet  know,  thy  name 
Is  in  the  song  of  bards;  and  Phelin  (rft 
To  me  gives  up  the  music  of  thy  deeds. 
And  tunes  my  soul  to  joy«  But,  mark,  SlenfiMnon ! 
Th'  arm  of  power  is  ever  worthiest  seen 
In  preservation — ^he  who  saves,  is  next 
To  him  who  gives  existence.    O,  Slemfonoon, 
That  we  might  save  i^that  we  mightsave  all,  then. 
Without  offence  to  any '.  In  this  haH, 
O,  might  yon  length  of  sword,  3ron  shinipg  mail. 
Hang  indolent  for  ever  !^«od,  in  days 
Of  ages  yet  to  come,  the  sons  of  peace. 
Gazing  and  wondhring,  question  with  eadh  oAer, 
What  once  had  beevtheiruse !  ^-Attend,  my  410)065 ! 
"  Man  comes  into  this  passing  world  of  weakness. 
And  cries  for  help  to  man :  4br  feeble  is  he, 
And  many  are  his  foes— thirA,  hunger,  nakedness; 
Diseases  infinite  within  his  firame ; 
Without,  th'  inclemency  and  vrrath  of  seasons. 
Famines,  plagues,  pests,  ^devouring  elements. 
Earthquakes  beneath,aiidthundersrollingo'eThim ; 
Age  and  infirmity  on  either  hand ; 
And  Death,  who  lifts  the  certain  dart  behind  him  1 
"  ITiese  we  might  deem  (had  akiy«pitying  power 
Ordain 'd  the  ways  of  man)  were  ills  soflicient ! 
Man  thinks  not  so— on  his  own  race  he  turns 
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The  force  of  «J1  his  talents,  exquisite 
To  shorten  the  short  interval,  by  art, 
AVhich  Nature  left  us!  Fire  and  si^ord  are  in 
His  band ;  and,  in  his  thought,  are  machinations 
For  speeding  of  perdition  !  Half  the  world, 
IX>wn  tb^  steep  gulf  of  dark  futurity, 
Push  off  their  fellows— pause  upon  the  brink— 
And  then  drop  after!—— 

"  Tell  me,  ye  sages,  tell  me,  if  ye  can. 
Whence  is  the  stream  of  life !  It  rises  fresh 
In  smiling  infancy ;  and  pours  along, 
Short,  turbulent,' and  murmuring  in  its  course. 
To  its  capacious  sea.     The  sea  fills  not ; 
The  sea,  from  whence  it  never  has  rcturuM ; 
Nor  ceases  yet  the  stream.    Where  lies  the  fund 
From  whence  it  flows  ? — will  it  be  ever  thus  ? — 
And  to  no  end,  no  purpose  ?'' 

While  thus  the  hero  question'd  on  the  height 
And  depth  of  vast  infinitude,  intent 
To  plumb  it  with  liIs  fathom ;  through  the  ball 
A  sadden  radiance  broke !  All  tum'd  their  eyes 
Upon  the  coming  glory ;  for  of  Earth 
l^ey  did  not  deem  the  vision  !  On  she  came, 
Shulama,  daughter  of  the  gold-thron'dking 
Of  Scandinavia — on  she  came,  in  all 
Her  pleasantness  of  beauty,  as  the  mom, 
Bloshii^  amidst  the  brightness  uf  its  east, 
Kises  on  human  sight !  A  train  of  virgins 
Followed  her  steps ;  to  them,  twice  twenty  heroes. 
Lords  of  wide  lands,  and  famM  in  northern  fields. 
Succeeded  i  and  y^t,  distant,  far  behind, 
Was  seen  the  long  retinue  !  Through  the  hall, 
Silent  and  still,  as  in  the  noon  of  night. 
Attention  held  its  breath— the  white-hair'd  sages 
Rear'd  their  spread  hands,  in  wonder— and  Slem- 

fannon 
Gaz'd,  as  a  blind-bom  man  endowed  with  sight, 
When  first  he  looks  upon  a  new-found  world  ! 

Toward  the  gem'd  throne  of  awful  mqjesty 
The  maiden  bent  the  lustre  of  her  eye. 
And  grace  of  motion.     Lowly  on  her  knee 
She  sunk,  imploring--"  Hail,  thou  first  of  heroes, 
The  conqueror  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world, 
King  over  kings  uplifted ! — Have  I  then 
Beheld  the  face  of  Conrade,  and  sur\'iv'd,it  ? 

"  Ruthamor,  monarch  of  the  golden  throne, 
Whose  deeds  light  up  the  north,  hath  sent  Shulama 
To  seek  alliance  with  the  might  of  Conrade ! — 
I  come  from  far,  ambassadress  of  love ; 
And  claim  a  partner  for  my  father's  throne, 
£|ven  your  beloved  daughter,  Segaleme, 
The  witch  who  rolls  th'  eyes  of  young  enchantment !  *' 

Rising,  and  slow  descending  from  his  throne, 
Conrade  advanced.   He  rais'd  the  awe-struck  maid. 
And,  to  his  war-imprinted  bosom,  claspM 
The  dangers  of  her  beauty — "  Welcome,  welcome, 
Welcome,'*  he  cried,  "  to  Conrade,  to  his  Erin, 
Thou  daughter  of  delight  I — ^for  fav'ring  Heaven 
Hath  made  thee  in  its  pride  of  workmanship, 
And  planted  loveliness,  as  light,  around  thee ! 

"  Hadst  thou,  O  daughter  of  the  bless*d  Ruthamor, 
Requir'd  a  pxx>vince  at  the  hands  of  Conrade, 
It  had  been  given— or  gold,  and  costly  jewels; 
He  would  have  stor'd  your  shipping  with  the  burden, 
Till  you  cried,  hold !  But,  here,  alas,  you  ask 
Th'  only  thing  I  covet! — Segaleme, 
And  young  Slamfannon,  are  the  eyes  of  Conrade-^ 
The  precious  eyes  by  which  he  guides  his  steps. 
And  looks,  alone,  for  joy!  And  shall  I,  then. 
Shall  I  send  off  the  treasure  from  my  soul, 


To  enrich  the  land  of  strangers  ?•— Ko^  Shulama ! 

Haply,  when  grown  infirm,  and  dim  with  age. 

When  I  can  only  feel  around  for  comfort. 

How  shall  my  hands  stretch  forth  to  foreign  climes, 

And  to  my  knees  draw  up  the  little  ones 

Of  Segaleme  ?" — ^While  the  monarch  spoke, 

A  distant  portal  opened  :  Segaleme 

Appear'd  to  sight,  and  fUrd  the  pass  with  brightness! 

As,  should  two  moons,  at  east  and  west,  arise 
In  aspect  opposite;  and  each,  in  other. 
Behold  the  image  of  its  own  perfection ; 
So  shone,  so  movM,  so  gaz*d,  the  rival  lights 
Of  Conrade  and  Ruthamor!  They  approach*d — 
Their  steps seem'd  measured  by  the  sound  of  music; 
And  each  had  lost  the  memory  of  herself. 
In  admiration  of  the  other's  beauty ! 
Silent,  their  arms  of  ivory  they  expand ; 
They  fold  each  other  to  a  polish'd  bosom. 
And  mix  their  rays  of  brightness ! — Segaleme 
First  broke  the  stillness  in  the  hall  of  heroes. 

"  Welcome,"  she  cried,  "  thrice  welcome  to  the 
vale 
Of  Erin,  that  shall  gladden  in  thy  presence, 

0  beam  of  northern  hills !"—''  And  have  I,  then. 
Have  I,  at  length,  beheld  thee,**  cried  Shulama, 

"  Thou  praise  of  every  tongue  ?— mine  eyes  are 
satisfied,  [joy. 

And  take  their  rest  with  thee  !''—*<  Thou  art  the 
The  sister  of  my  soul !"  said  Segaleme — 
She  spoke,  and  kiss'd  her  forehead.    Whispering  soft, 
Shulama  then  inquir'd — "  Say,  which  is  he. 
The  force  of  your  Slemfannon,  so  renoui^'d 
For  feats  of  warfare  in  the  field  of  Romans  ? 
Which  is  your  mighty  brother,  Segaleme  ? — 
For  mine  eye  dare  not  venture  in  his  search, 
Amid  the  groups  of  heroes  that  surround  us." 

"  There,  there  he  grows,  the  flower  of  Erin's  gar- 
Fast  by  the  royal  pillar  of  the  la^d !  [den. 
There  stands  the  yoimg  Slem^non,  in  his  sweet- 
ness!" 

Full  on  the  youth  the  maid  of  Scandinavia 
Roll'd  the  young  lightning  of  the  glance  of  beauty— 
His  eyes  met  hers ;  and  down  they  sunk  abash'd. 
As  caught  in  some  transgression. 

**  Ah,  thou  deceiver,  beauteous  witch  of  Erin,*' 
Rejoin'd  Shulama,  **  this  is  not  thy  brother  1 

1  ween'd  to  meet  some  giant,  as  in  tales 
Of  old  renown,  and  terrible  to  sight ! 
But  here  I  view  the  infant  of  the  spring. 
Like  one  of  us,  who  pale  to  look  on  blood. 
And  o'er  the  dying  songster  of  the  cage 
Shed  tears  of  mourning  !'* — Segaleme  smilM; 
And  from  the  dimpling  of  her  radiant  cheek 
A  glory  went  abroad !  Forth,  by  the  hand. 
She  led  the  lovely  stranger  to  her  bower. 

Mean-season,  to  the  peers  of  Scandinavia 
The  moparch  bow'd  benevolent,  and  said — 
"  Welcome,  ye  heroes  of  the  sky-topp*d  hills ! 
Thrice  welcome  all,  though  each  had  been  an  hun- 
dred— 
For  plenty  dwells  upon  the  vales  of  Erin, 
And  Conrade's  palace  is  the  home  of  strangers ! 
The  night  descends,  light  up  my  miny  halls ; 
^read  wide  the  boards;  pour  plenteous,  Co  the  brim. 
The  juice  of  every  region !"    It  was  done. 

By  hundreds,  and  by  fifties,  sat  the  chiefs 
Commix'd  with  bards  and  sages;  while  the  voice 
Of  festal  joy  was  heard  throughout  Emania. 

But  far  within,  in  re^  majesty. 
Sat  Erin's  strength !  Stem&nnon  blessed  his  sidf ; 
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And,  full  in  vitiw,  he  j^acM  the  higfa-bora  maids, 
And  fed  bis  soul  upon  the  work  of  Beauty. 

Phelin,  the  seer  and  song  of  ancient  days. 
The  sage  instructor  of  his  lov'd  Slemfannon, 
Was  seated  here  ~  and  here,  again,  Siffrenna,  ^ 
The  white-hair*d  guardian  of  Shulama's  beauties. 

Soon  as  the  board  lay  lightened  of  the  banquet, 
Pair  boys  and  maidens,  into  crystal  cups, 
Pour'd  the  rich  vintage  of  the  Oreekish  isles 
Of  Archipelago.    The  joy  weut  round; 
The  witih  of  pleasing,  and  the  iweets  of  converse ! 

"  Slcmfannoo,"  said  the  monarch,  "  take  the 
harp— 
Thou  arm  of  Conrade,  take  the  strings  of  story, 
And,  to  the  ear  of  £rin*s  lovely  guest. 
Tune  some  of  thine  adventures,  when  thonstood'st. 
In  southern  climates,  by  the  side  of  Conrade, 
Then,  like  a  glimpse  of  lightning,  shot  abroad,   ' 
And  overtura'd  the  foe !"     Yet  still  obedient 
To  the  high  call,  the  blushing  youth  replied: 
*'  I  turn'd,  and  sheltered  me  behind  your  buckler. 
As  though  behind  the  walls  uf  Arisphellan  !*' 

Old  Phelin  frum  its  chain  releasM  the  lyre. 
And  gave  it,  smiling.    O'er  the  silver  strings 
light  flew  the  fingers  of  the  shamefaced  boy, 
Scarce  audible.    At  length  the  tale  begai\: 

**  Our  tent  was  pitch'd  amid  the  field  of  Narbon— • 
The  dead  lay  wide  around — the  night  came  down, 
To  veil  their  ghastliness — no  star  appear^ — 
And  the  Moon,  sick'ning  at  the  sight  of  blood. 
Had  shrouded  up  her  visage  !— Through  the  gloom 
Mine  ear  was  stricken  with  the  voice  of  wailing. 
Sad  as  a  thousand  sighs,  when  the  dark  winds 
Sob  through  the  yews  that  stand  amid  the  graves 
Of  Aroel  I — Forth  I  went  to  seek  the  mourner. 

"  Through  the  night's  glimpse,  that  struck  upon 
I  S.1W  a  warrior,  tall  and  fair  of  stature,    [bis  mail, 
Upon  his  strenuous  arm  he  lightly  bore 
The  corse  of  his  companion.     On  a  bank 
He  laid  the  body  down,  and  siink  beside  it. 

'<  *  Art  thou  then  gone  ?*  hfi  cried;  '  for  ever  gone. 
Companion  of  my  soul!  in  whom  1  livM, 
The  dearer  self  of  desolated  Hugon ! 
Wilt  thou  no  more  arise,  like  light,  upon  me  ? 
Nor  give  the  smile  of  friendbhip  to  mine  eyes ; 
Nor  cheer  my  spirit  with  thy  voice  of  music  ? 

**  *  Why  didst  thou  step  before  me  in  the  battle? 
Wa^  thou  not  safe,  behind  my  wheeling  sword. 
As  in  the  fort  of  Delma? — ^That  my  breast, 
O,  that  my  naked  breast  had  met  the  dart 
That  slew  my  brother  !—ThDu  hast  left  me,  Berith, 
With  grief  alone  companion'd.     O,  stem  grief. 
Sad  is  thy  fellowship  !  1  will  not  bide  it. 
I  will  overtake  thee,  Berith ! — We  will  live. 
Perchance,  in  happier  climes ;  or  in  one  grave 
Silent  lie  down,  and  sleep  in  peace  together ! 

'* '  Look  not,  my  mother,  from  the  wonted  pride 
Of  thine  high  battlements,  to  see  thy  son 
Returning,  in  the  front  of  all  his  trophies  ! 
Mistake  not  Arden's  forest  for  bis  flags ; 
Nor  the  wind's  western  clangour  for  his  trumpets ! 
Thou  shalt  look  upward,  with  a  tearful  eye, 
And  sigh  to  see  how  empty  is  his  armour ! 
Thy  hall,  it  shall  be  hung  around  with  black, 
And  one  (one  lamp  shall  light  thee  !* 

"  Straight,  by  th'  accent  of  the  hero's  tongue, 
I  knew  him  for  an  enemy  to  Conrade: 
But  well  I  knew  that  Conrade  was  the  friend 
Of  humankind ! — With  gentle  voice,  the  voice 
As  of  a  brother,  I  the  chief  accosted : 
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*  My  heart,  O  warrior  !  takes  a  kindred  share 
In  all  thy  sufierings.     In  the  field,  Indeed, 
My  falchion  rises  in  my  country's  quarrel ; 
But  my  soul  knows  no  warfare  with  the  brave. 
The  good,  or  the  unhappy  I — Know,  great  Hugon, 
That  the  dristress^d  are  held  as  sons  and  brothers 
To  Conrade  and  Slemfannon !  Near  at  hand 
Extends  our  camp — whate*er  of  friendly  aid 
Can  there  be  given^  is  thine  !*  He  answered  not; 
But,  with  a  grateful  and  assenting  clasp, 
Confin'd  me  to  his  bosom — while  our  souls, 
Mingling  their  friendships,  coalesced  together. 

"  Attendants  straight  I  call'd;  then  to  my  tent 
Convey'd  the  corse,  and  gently  on  a  b^ 
Reclin'd,  and  soon  the  steelly  mail  unbrac'd — 
When,  strange  to  tell !  upon  th'  astonished  sight 
Rose  two  twin  orbs  of  beauty  '.—Back,  abash'a. 
Starting  I  tum'd,  and  sent  the  female  train ; 
Then  sought  where  Hugon,  all  involvM  in  grief. 
Sat  with  my  sire.     In  panting  haste  I  told 
The  wondrous  tale,    llie  hero  cried,  *  T  is  she, 
'T  is  she  herself ! — it  must  he  Eliphene ! 
My  heart  confess'd  her,  though  my  eyes  refused 
Its  attestation,  turning  love's  fierce  ardours 
To  firiendship's  gentler  flame !'— At  once  they  rose. 
And  follow'd  where  the  beauteous  body  lay. 
Decent,  in  virgin  tbeets.    We  sent  in  haste. 
And  call'd  Elphenor,  sovereign  of  all  herbs 
And  arts  for  healing.     He  the  deadly  wound 
Ere  long  discovered ;  for  it  still  ooz'd  crimson. 
Like  a  rose  springing  midst  a  bed  of  lilies ! 
The  vital  heat,  unwilling  to  forego 
Its  lovely  mansion,  feebly  held  Uie  centre ; 
And  still  a  thread  of  life  gave  faint  pulsation ! 
From  his  elixir'd  crystal,  drop  by 'drop. 
Through  the  pale  lips,  the  cautious  sage  mfused 
The  potent  cordial.    Thus,  while  doubtful  life 
Hung,  fearfully  suspended,  generous  Hugoa 
Address'd  my  sire— 

"  •  O  Conrade,'  cried  the  chief, 
<  Thou  dread  of  tyrants;  hateful  to  oppressors. 
But,  to  the  feeble  and  oppressed,  a  name 
Of  sure  asylum — lov*d  of  all  the  valiam!— 
Yes,  Hogon  swears  the  valiant  love  thee,  Conrade, 
Even  while  as  foes  they  draw  the  sword  against  thee ! 
O,  monarch,  lend  the  ear  of  thy  compassion ! 
Thine  ear,  still  open  to  the  tale  of  mourning. 
Lend  it  a  while  to  Hugon !  He  *s  a  Tuscan, 
By  clime  and  birth  thine  enemy — although 
His  kindred  spirit  long  has  held  thee  dear. 
Even  with  the  dearest.     Hear  then,  hear  my  tale 
Of  sad  distress  ! — That  lovely,  hapless  maid. 
Of  noblest  lineage,  to  my  guardian  care 
Was  by  her  parents  left.     She  was  addressM 
By  all  the  potentates,  whose  station  warranted 
To  lift  an  eye  so  lofty.  •  I  was  then 
In  foreign  climes,  on  travel — I  Vetum*d. 

'*  *  Upon  a  stated  festival,  the  chiefs 
And  princes  of  the  land,  with  princely  dames, 
Convened  a  galaxy ! — I  too  was  there ; 
And  there  was  Eliphene,  as  the  star 
Of  beauty,  regent,  midst  the  smaller  sparklers ! 
With  fond  attraction  she  compell'd  me  to  her. 
As  the  touch'd  needle  to  the  frozen  north  ; 
For  so  I  did  misdeem  it.    From  that  day, 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  her  princely  suitors, 
I  too  preferr'd  my  claim.     She  first  received  me 
With  smiling,  kind,  encouraging  complacence : 
But  soon  her  looks  grew  moreconstrain'd — whene'er 
Her  eyes  met  mine,  she  blush'd  and  tumM  aside^ 
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As  wUhmg  to  avoid  me.    To  all  others 

She  lookM  an  elegance  of  ease,  and  spoke 

In  terms  as  free  as  air— to  me,  ber  speech, 

Unfreqnent,  was  abrupt  and  cautious.     Stung 

With  scorpion  jealousy,  I,  to  my  sout, 

Thus  spoke  indignant — '  What  have  these  to  boast. 

These  favoorM  rivals,  o*er  rejected  Hugon  ? 

Does  their  pre-eminence  consist  in  shape. 

Or  feature  ? — eyes,  that  are  not  Eliphene's, 

Will  answer,  no.     And,  as  to  feats  of  prowess, 

Compared  with  me,  they  *re  nameless ! — O  shame, 

shame. 
Shame  on  this  weakness,  this  degrading  passion ! 
Henceforth,  I  will  wage  war  on  my  own  heart— 
And  conquer  it,  or  perish  !* 

"  '  At  the  time. 
The  tidings  of  your  dread  invasion  reachM  us. 
Quick,  at  the  name  of  Conrade,  my  whole  soul 
Kindled  to  generous  rivalship—*  Yes,  yes, 
Thon  shalt  be  met,  thou  mighty  one !'  I  cried, 

*  Thou  Shalt  be  met-~>thy  best  esteemer  shall 
Oppose  thee,  front  to  front !  —I  ask  of  Heaven 
No  boon,  no  other  bounty,  than  to  have 

My  death  ennobled  by  the  arm  of  Conrade  V 

"  'Straight  I  address'd  for  war;  but  love,  nn- 
Obtnided,  whispering  to  my  secret  soul,       [caird, 

*  First  take  thy  !ast  adieu  of  Eliphene !' 

Pr'de,  haughty  champion,  rose,  with  stem  rebuke 
Against  the  gentler  power.     He  frown'd,  and  cried, 
'  What,  are  we  not,  as  yet,  enough  debased  ? 
Shall  we  add  further  forces  to  t^e  foe  ^ 
And  furnish  arms,  against  pur  nobleness. 
To  the  tried  feora  and  insolence  of  beauty  ?* 

"  '  Dire   was  the   contest — Love  long  kept  his 
BatPr  de,  at  last,  was  pn^valent — I  rem,  [ground  j 
I  tore  myself  away  from  my  belovM, 
From  my  true  lover — 
As  a  self-murderer,  desperate  of  bis  state. 
Makes  a  divorce  betwixt  his  soul  and  body ! 

"  '  I  lay  encamped,  my  legions  tented  round  me. 
When  word  was  brought  me  of  a  youthful  warrior, 
Of  graceful  mien,  and  more  than  matchless  beauty, 
Who  ask^d  admission.  To  my  presence  led 
He  bow*d  snbmiss ;  and,  blushing,  pray'd  the  grace 
Of  being  privileg*d  to  do  me  s^ice.         [aspect — 

*'  *  My  heart  straight  took  acquaintance  with  his 
Some  strange  similitude  fond  njemory  found 
Twixt  him  and  Eliphene ! — bu(,  my  sonl 
ConoeivM  no  thought,  that  she  ber  tender  frame 
Should  vest  in  steel — should  seek  the  man  she 

hated— 
Should  trace  her  Hugon  into  de^th  and  dangers ! 

**  *  Instant,  our  hearts  commenced  a  friendship. 
Fondly  inviolate,  as  caught  toother         ^  [tender, 
By  hooks  of  golden  grappling.  '  I,  no  more. 
Sought  Conrade  on  the  perilous  edge  of  conflict; 
I  now  had  one  to  care  for !  and  my  eye. 
My  guardian  eye  pursued  and  watch*d  his  motions, 
On  this  side,  and  on -that.    In  this  day*s  battle, 
I  charged  him,  on  his  duty,  on  his  love. 
To  hold  him  rearward.     Still  I  tum*d,  and  tura'd, 
Even  as  a  timid  deer  accompanied 
By  her  lov'd  fawn,  to  see  if  he  was  near— 
But  yet,  alas,  in  foar  of  losing  fome, 
I  led  my  friend  too  deeply  into  dangers ! 

" '  At  length,  toward  eve— for  who  can  cope  with 
Conrade  ?•— 
Your  host  prevaiPd  !  Indignant  I  opposed. 
And  would  have  reinforced  the  fight-— when,  1o, 
A  random  shaft  dish'd,  nidely,  through  the  mail^ 


The  light  framed  mail  of  my  belov'd  companion, 
And  ting*d  his  arms  with  blood  !  Upon  the  instant. 
Our  legions  sounded  a  retreat     Then,  then — 
Must  1  confess  that  Hugon  trembled  }  Straight 
Into  my  arms  I  nught  my  best  belov'd. 
And  fled  the  hindmost:  night  came  on  apace. 
And  parted  all  affray.     Upon  a  bank 
I  laid  her  down,  and,  to  the  pitying  Moon,  [broke. 
Whose   doubtfiil  glimpses   through  the  darkness 
Utter'd  my  wailings.     Then,  our  lov*d  Slem^Einnoa 
Came,  provident  of  comforts,  to  console ; 
And  did  console,  by  showing  that,  on  Earth, 
Such  virtue  still  was  extant!' — Here  the  hero 
Closed  his  sad  narrative ! 

"  Meantime,  Elphenor,  pendent  o'er  the  corse. 
Still  plied  his  tender  offices.     At  length. 
The  beauteous  form  began  to  move— each  heart 
Bounded  with  expectation — ^when  her  eyes 
OpenM  their  faint  refulgence  to  the  light, 
Looked  wild  around  her  with  a  sickly  gleam. 
And  clos*d  their  orbs  for  ever !  Then  Elphenor : 
*  By  Death's  cold  hand  this  rose  of  beauty  cropp'd, 
Fades,  and  shall  bloom  no  more — except  in  Hea- 
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"  Meantime,  astonished,  o'er  the  lifeless  corse 
The  hero  speechless  stood — then,  all  at  once. 
As  some  high  cliff,  fsLV  jutting  o'er  its  base, 
Disparts  and  dashes  on  the  sea-beat  shore. 
Bereft  of  sense  he  fell^bless'd  pause  of  being  ! 
But  O,  how  fearfully  to  be  succeeded 
By  anguishes  unutterable !  Long, 
Long  lay  he  tranc'd.     I  thought,  I  wish'd  him  dead. 
For  what  had  life,  midst  all  its  stores  of  bliss. 
For  him,  save  misery  extreme  ?  At  length. 
He  wak'd  to  all  the  pangs  of  mental  feeling ! 

**  Five  days,  and  five  soul-tort'ring  nights,  he  lay 
By  th'  embalm'd  remains — in  all  which  time. 
Nor  food,  nor  word  of  utterance,  pass'd  bis  lips; 
Nor  word  of  consolation  to  his  ear 
Obtain'd  admission.     By  his  side  fast  laid, 
I  press'd  hia  hand  in  mine,  and  on  it  dropp'd 
The  tear  of  sad  condolence  !  Through  the  camp 
Sudden  I  heard  the  shout  of  joint  lament 
I  rose,  and  issu'd  forth." 
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PART    L 

Scene  i.— ii  Field  in  Mbab. 

ISRAELITE  TRAVELLERS,  AND  NAOMI. 

RBCrrATIVS. — FIRST  ISRAELrTS. 

Stay,  brother — see,  in  yonder  shade, 
Som^  sable  daughter  of  affliction  laid ! 
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Sfic  rises — mark  her  mournful  air  ! 

She  lookB,  she  moves,  she  breathes  despair ! 

Too  great  appears  her  woe^  [flow. 

To  suflfcr  words  to  break  away,  or  swelling  tears  to 

ftECrrATIVB  ACCOMPANIED. — SECOND  tSRAELJTE. 

T  is  noaght  to  us^-come,  let 's  be  gone — 
This  land  for  us  no  friendship  knows : 

All  are  strangers  here,  and  foes !     [ — pass  on. 
Shall  wc  regard  a  foe's  distress  ? — no,  brother,  no  ! 

Ara. — ^PIRST  ISRAELITE. 

Through  ev'ry  clime,  the  heart  humane 
Is  pleas'd  to  share  ib  ev'ry  pain — 
There  dwells  a  secret  sense  within, 
To  frail  mortality  a-kin ; 
And  to  the  child  of  bumbling  grief, 
Or  friend,  or  foe,  it  brings  relief ! 

CHORUS. 

Or  friend,  or  foe,  the  child  of  grief, 
From  hearts  humane  will  find  relief! 

RECITATIVE. — FIRST  ISRAELrtE. 

Unhappy  sister !  whence  the  care, 
lliat  seems  above  thy  strength  to  l>ear  ? 

RECITATIVE. — NAOMI. 

*T  is  an  incurable  despair  !— 

RBCrrATIVB.^-nRST  ISRAELm. 

Yet  if  our  power  cannot  relieve,  our  pity  sure  mafy 
share. 

RECrrATlVE. — NAOMk 

liOppM  from  the  trunk  of  brael's  tree,     [you  see ! 
And  stripp'd  of  foliage  and  of  fhiit,  a  blasted  branch 

KBCrrATIVB. — SBCONS  ISRABLrrS. 

Of  Israel  ?— O,  declare  thy  grief !~ 
I  hasteui  now,  to  bring  relief. 

AIR. — NAOMI. 

Ah,  cease— your  comforts  come  in  vain ! 

As  a  barren  rock  they  fall ; 
Whence  soft  descending  stores  of  rain. 

No  blade  of  kindly  growth  can  dkll. 

AIR.— FIRST  ISRAElI-n. 

Prom  desolated  lands, 
From  rugged  rocks,  and  parching  sands> 
The  powerful  word  of  braers  King 
Can  call  the  beauties  of  the  spring ! 

RECITATIVZ. 

His  hand  the  wounded  heart  can  heal — 
But  O,  whence  springs  thy  g^ef,  reveal  \ 

RBCrrATIVE.— NAOMI. 

Once  I  was  blessM,  supremely  bfessM ! 
These  arms  a  lov*d  and  loving  consort  press*d — 
Two  sons,  beside,  weremine — all  now,  alas,  no  more ! 
Husband  and  children  lost  I  *m  destin'd  to  deplore ! 

RECrrATIVX. — FIRST  iSRABLrFE. 

Alas,  sad  matron ! — ^May  ^e  clafm 
Thy  tribe,  thy  native  plaoe,  aod  naffle  ? 


BROOKE'S  POEMS. 


Return  !• 


RECI  TATIVe. — NAOMI. 

Of  Judah's  tribe,  in  Bethlehem^s  town^ 
Naomi  once  was  known. 
But  late,  when  (amine  ravag'd  all  our  plaini, 
I,  with  tny  household,  succour  sought  from  Moab*s 
foreign  swains. 

RECITATIVE. — SBCONS  ISRABUl^. 

Our  sister  !— 

FIRST  ISRABLrrS. 

m 

■  O,  our  sister  dear ! 

SECOND  ISBABLrrb 

Fnurr  isRAELrrB. 
— —  Thy  kin,  thy  country,  cheer ! 

RBCrrATIVB. —  SECOND  ISRAELITB. 

The  Lord  bath  visitbd  our  land,  [hand ! 

And  on  his  chosen  peo|)]e  ponr'd  the  bounty  of  his 

AIR.      DOBT. 

Rich  verduiie  and  blossoms  again  deck  the  sprfng. 
Again  in  the  groves  the  wing'd  choristers  stng; 
Again  the  blithe  milkmaid  is  heard  At  her  pail, 
And  the  ploughman's  glad  whistle  descends  on  the 
vale. 

RBCITATfVB. — NAbMk 

Though  fall  my  ills  so  heavy  fVom  his  hand, 
1  bloBS  the  Lord  who  saves  my  native  land. 
Yes,  happy  soil !  ye  hills  and  vales  of  grace ! 

Thou  sacred,  pleasing,  promis'd  place!  [sight. 
With  thee,  once  more,  these  eyes  shall  glad  their 
Then,  closing,  bid  adieu  to  mortal  life  and  light ! 

Am. 

Dear  natal  Earth,  prepare  my  graven 
Receive  the  fading  form  you  gave  1 
Dear  natal  Earth,  upon  your  breast. 
Hie  fading  form  you  gave  shall  restl 

RBCrrATIVB. — SECOND  ISRABLriB. 


Cease,  cease,  O  hapless  sister!  cease  to     

Thy  joyfal  frhmds  shall  bail  tfay  wish'd  retuni ; 
Bethlehem  exulting  thy  approaeh  shall  greet. 
And  her  throng'd  ways  spread  fkorn^n  betaeath  thy 
feet 

AIR. 

Let  no  wi^etched  oflbpring  of  AAaA  despair— 
As  passes  our  pleasure,  so  passas  onr  care ! 
Man's  life  is  an  Aj^il,  no#  gkxNny,  now  gay ; 
His  shade  and  his  kfaiiie  iieet  succeseive  away ! 
To  the  pain  tiiy  Creator  afiiMNnls  thee  resign. 
And  seize  the  glad  mooMbt  allow'd  to  be  thine. 

RBCrrATIVB.— NAOMI. 

My  fnends,  ny  ootfntry,  ncm  NluMMl  Bcaree  vfiH 

own- 
To  haughty  wealth,  in  prosperous  jtate,  the  poor  re> 

mahi  nnknown ! 

tBcrrATivB.— vfksr  tfskAftLrrB. 

As  o'er  a  treasure  lost  and  fbmid, 

0*er  tiiee  thy  kindred  will  rejoice  around. 
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O  Israel,  receive  to  thy  breast. 

This  thy  daaghter,  80  virtuous  and  dear  ! 
In  thy  soogs  be  her  welcome  express' d. 

And  her  diffidence  lost  in  thy  cheer ! 
Aa  her  morning  in  clouds  has  begun, 

Let  her  booq  in  its  progress  be  bright ; 
Ami  her  •v«Bing,  like  samner's  feir  sun. 

Leave  behind  it  a  glory  of  light ! 


PART    IL 

SCSNB   I. 
NAOMIy  taxnt,  AWD  MOABITSS. 

RECITATIVE.— UAOII  I. 

Daughtebs  of  Moab,.  hear !  By  famine's  ha«d 
Oppress'd,  er^while  I  left  my  native  land — 
To  you  I  cane ;  ye  took  the  stranger  in, 
And  fiird  the  place  of  ooontry  and  of  kin. 
Kow  home  recall'd,  for  leave  to  part  I  sue, 
And  my  full  heart  must  take  the  last  adieu ! 

RBCrTATIVS. MOABITBS. 

Woold'st  thou  their  blessmgfirom  thy  servants  take  ? 
Your  Lord  loves  Moab  for  Naomi's  sake. 

AIB. 

Where'er  thy  visit  is  addressed. 

The  household  a|kd  the  bouse  are  bless'd  1 

RECrTATIVE. — KAOlll. 

Though  you,  my  friends,  I  quit,  my  broken  heart 
Leaves  in  your  hospitable  earth  its  better,  dearer 
part! 

AIB. 

A  long,  long  adieu,  my  kind  neighbours,  I  take, 
Ye  wieakh  of  the  weakhlesa,  ycstrength  of  the  weak ! 
While  worth  shell  endear,  or  beneficence  bind. 
Your  mcn'ry  shall  hold  1^  first  place  in  my  mind : 
And  if  ever  your  lot  should  oblige  you  to  stray, 
,May  others  the  friendship  you  show'd  me  repay ! 

«  « 

EBCITATIVB.— BUT^.  ^ 

Come,  mother,  come !  no  more  indulge  delay  ! 
Towards-  your  Israel's  pleasant  land  I  long  to  bend 
my  way.  , 

BBCrrATIVK. — UMiW- 

What  means  my  daughter  ?  would  she  leave 
Her  friend3  of  Moab  for  her  loss  to  grieve? 


Yes,  mother,  yes;  with  thee. 
Though  feint  from  travel  and  from  toll. 
Each  land  will  prove  a  native  soil, 

Each  house  a  home  to  me ! 
Companioned  with  thee,  as  we  journey  along, 
No  time  can  be  tedious,  no  road  can  be  wrong ! 

RBcrrATivi. 

By  wedlock,  Ruth,  ally'd  to  thee. 
Became  a  gift  of  Isracrs  tree— 
So  firmly  fii'd,  so  strongly  tied. 
No  storm  can  shake^  no  ftroke  dhide  I 


ABU— KOAMU 

O,  flower  of  Moab^  passing  fair ' 

Say,  shall  my  uupropitious  hand 
Thee,  from  thy  native  garden,  bear. 

To  wither  in  a  foreign  land  ? 

RECrrATlVE.— BOTH. 

Some  power,  unconquerably  strong, 
Impelhi  thy  daughter's  steps  along. 

Anu 

As  the  Lord  of  thy  Israel  now  reigneth  above. 
In  bis  kingdom  of  peace,  and  his  regions  of  lov^ 

'T  is  in  vain 

To  restrain ; 
With  thee  I  will  wander,  with  thee  will  remaui. 

To  the  lot  that  is  thine^ 
Or  pleasant,  or  painful,  with  joy  I  resign  j 
Thy  people,  thy  God,  andjthy  grave,  shall  be  mine ! 

RECITATIVE.— NAOMI. 

0  child,  above  all  kiindred  dear. 
Thou  bless*d  of  our  Jehovah,  hear ! 

AIR. 

1  see,  I  see  with  other  eyes. 

From  darkness  distant  radiance  rise ! 
Soon  shall  the  promised  Son  be  bom^ 
And  come  on  )Solyma  like  mom, 
Enlightening  all  her  skies ! 

CHORUS  9W  llOABmS. 

Amid  the  great,  the  glorious  thought. 
Our  souls  to  future  times  are  caught. 

We  see,  with  other  eyes. 
From  darkness  distant  radiance  rise ! 
Soon  shall  the  promis*d  Son  be  bom. 
And  come  on  Moab  like  the  mom, 

Enlightening  all  her  skies ! 


PART    III. 

SCBKB    I. 
NAOMI  AHD  RUTfl. 
RRCTTATIVE.— MAOIH- 

Turn,  O  daughter,  turn  thy  eye^. 
Where  Bethlehem's  glittering  spires  arisen 
How  fair  her  flowery  vales  extend ! 
How  bold  her  swelling  ^iUs  ascend  I 

AIB. 

Dear  native  soil !  do  I  again 

Thy  kindly  breeze  inhale  ? 
No  air  of  any  foreign  plain 

Could  thus  my  sense  regale. 

RiorriflrrrB.— B0TH. 

Fair  is  thy  land,  O  mother !  wondrous  fair! 
My  bosom  from  the  view  ptrang«  transport  seems 
to  share. 

.  Am. 

New  scenes,  and  new  prospect?,  my  spirit  employ, 
And  with  hopes  of  new  happiness  cheer  me ; 

My  heart  all  enliven'd  indulges  its  joy, 
And  some  sudden  blesshig  seems  near  me. 
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KECITATirE. — HAOMf. 

Behold,  my  lovely  child,  behold. 
How  Bethlehem's  streets  at  our  approach  pour 
forth  their  young  and  old  ! 

8CBNB  II. 
'       NAOnri,  RUTH,  BOAZ,  ISRAELITES. 

CHORUS. 

Naomi  ? — lost  and  found  again, 
O  welcome  to  thy  native  plain ! 
Raise  all  your  voices,  brethren,  raise. 
And  bail  your  sister's  glad  return  with  gratulating 
lays. 

RECrrATlVB. — NAOMI. 

Say,  brethren,  who  is  he  that  leads  the  throng, 
Afid  like  a  hero  moves  majestical  along  ? 

BBCrTATIVE.— FIRST  ISRASLmS. 

'T  is  BoBZ,  Bethlehem's  prince,  your  near  allied — 
Your  first  of  kindred  by  your  husband's  side  ! 

AIR,  DUBT. — ISRABLrrS. 

His  step  is  at  a  distance  from  thousands  discem'd  ! 
When  he  speaks  in  the  gate,  elders  hear  and  grow 

learnM ! 
His  couches  are  spread  for  the  stranger's  repose ; 
For  the  naked  he  shears,  for  the  hungry  be  sows ! 
He  stands  like  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  his  ground. 
With  the  widow  and  orphan  rejoicing  around ! 

RECTTATIVB.— >BOAZ. 

Hail,  mother  of  thy  people!— this  embrace 
Bids  thee  thrice  welcome  to  thy  native  place. 
Oft  have  those  arms  my  infant  years  caress'd. 
And  clasp'd  thy  little  kinsman  to  thy  breast ! 

RECfTATlVE. — NAOMI. 

Hail,  son  ! — May  Heaven  in  bounty  heap  on  thee 
Tenfold  the  blessings  it  has  rent  from  me  ! 

RBCrrATIV£.-^BOAZ. 

In  this  OUT  present  happy  lot, 
Be  past  calamities  forgot  I 
But  where  is  she,  our  new  allied— 
Of  Moab's  land  so  late  the  pride  ? 

x 

AIR. — 'NAOMI. 

liO,  there  !  like  a  mist  on  the  morning,  her  veil 
Strives  in  vain  to  obscure  her  fix)m  sight ; 

It  betrays  what  it  means  to  conceal, 
A  beauty  for  vision  too  bright ! 

RECriATlVB. — BOAZ. 

Thee,  fairest  Ruth,  by  Israel's  law  I  claim, 
A  glad  succeeder  to  thy  husband's  name ! 
Thrice  have  the  visions  of  the  night 
Brought  to  my  view  thy  flemblance  fair,  that  fiU'd 
my  tent  with  light ! 

RCCrrATtVB. — ROTH. 

If  so  your  laws  ordain, 
I  Your  handmaid  will  not^of  lier  lot  complain. 

RECITATIVE 'UIGH  PRIEST. 

Hear,  men  of  Bethlehem,  and  rejoice] 
The  «LoRD  informs  his  servant'^  voice  ^ 


Yon  portion  fair  of  Moab's  earth, 
Tp  IsraePs  Cbown  Plant  gives  birth ! 
Hence  the  mighty  tree  shall  spring, 
The  glory  of  the  grove,  of  every  tree  the  king ! 

CBORUB  OF  niBSTS. 

To  the  centre,  shall  reach  the  vast  depth  of  his  ipot ! 

To  the  stacB,  the  vast  height  of  his  ninuDlt  shall 
shoot  I 

Through  the  worid,  the  vast  length  of  his  boughs 
shall  extend ! 

For  their  food,  on  his  fruit,  shall  all  nation  de- 
pend! 

ORAKP  CHORV8. 

* 

Hail,  mother  of  approaching  grace ! 
Hail,  parent  of  the  promis'd  race  I 
Far  distant  I  see  him!— The  young  and  the  old 
Ru^h  to  meet  the  Messiah,  by  prophets  foretold ! 
The  lame,  with  a  bound. 
Lightly  leap  from  the  ground ; 
The  deaf  run  to  hear,  and  the  blind  to  behold-*- 
And  the  dead  rise  triamphant  around ! 


Prologues  ai^d  epilogues. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  OUSTAYVS  VASA. 

Britons  !  this  night  presents  a  state  distressed : 
Though  brave,  yet  vanquish'd;  and  though  gwat, 

oppress'd. 
Vice,  rav'n'ng  vulture,  on  her  vitals  prey'd; 
Her  peers,  her  prelates,  fell  corruption  sway'd : 
Their  rights,  for  powV,  the  ambitious  weakly  sold; 
The  wealthy,  poorly,  for  superfluous  gold. 
Hence  wasting  ills,  hence  severing  factions  rose^ 
And  gave  large  entrance  to  invading  foes: 
Truth,  justice,  honour,  fled  th'  infected  shore; 
For  fireedom,  sacred  iVeedom,  was  no  more. 

Then,  greatly  rising  in  his  country's  right. 
Her  hero,  her  deliverer,  sprung  to  light: 
A  race  of  hardy  northern  sons  he  led. 
Guiltless  of  courts,  untainted,  and  unread  ; 
Whose  inborn  spirit  spum'd  th'  ignoble  fee. 
Whose  hands  scom'd  bondage,  for  their  hearts  wera 
free. 

Ask  ye,  what  law  their  conquering  cause  con* 
fess'd?— 
Great  Nature's  law,  the  law  within  the  breast; 
Form'd  by  no  art,  and  to  no  sect  confined, 
But  sUmp'd  by  Heav*n  upon  th'  unlettered  nind. 

Such,  such,  of  old,  the  fint-bom  natives  were. 
Who  breath'd  the  virtues  of  Britannia's  air, 
Their  realm  when  mighty  Csssar  vainly  sought; 
For  mightier  freedom  against  Ca»ar  fought. 
And  rudely  drove  the  fam'd  invader  home. 
To  tyrannise  o'er  polish 'd— venal  Rome. 

Our  bard,  exalted  in  a  freebom  flame. 
To  ev'ry  nation  would  transfer  this  claim  : 
He,  to  no  state,  no  plimate,  bounds  his  page^ 
But  bids  the  moral  beam  through  evVy  age. 
Then  be  your  judgment  gen'rous  as  his  plan  ; 
Ye  sons  of  freedom  l-rsaTe  the  friend  of  mao. 


PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGUES. 
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PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  EABL  OF  ESftEX, 
A  TRACSSY. 

This  night,  to  your  free  censure,  are  exposed 
Scenes,  now  almost  two  hundred  winters  clos'd : 
Scenes,  yet,  that  ought  to  be  for  ever  near. 
To  freedom  sacred,  and  to  virtue  dear ! 
Beep  is  the  spring,  whose  stream  this  night  we 
draw; 
Its  source  is  truth— 'tis  liberty  made  law : 
A  draught  divine  to  ev'ry  generous  breast  j 
The  cordial  of  the  wretched-^of  the  blessM ! 
The  juice,  by  which  tWfe  strength  of  souls  is  fed ; 
Without  whose  aliment,  who  lives — is  dead. 

If  aught' is  honest,  npble,  kind,  or  great. 
Which  yet  may  give  some  British  hearts  to  beat  j 
If  augbt  has  been  by  mighty  fathers  won, 
Which  yet  descends  to  animate  a  son ; 
However  weak  the  warmth,  or  dim  the  beam. 
We  show  from  whence  the  distant  glory  came  5 
And  lead  you  backward,  by  the  kindred  ray, 
To  the  full  blaze  of  BriUin's  brightest  day—  - 
Elizabeth  !— a  light  till  then  unknown. 
The  virgin  sun,  pf  truth's  meridian,  shone. 
And  in  the  subject'9  freedom  fix'd  a  living  throne. 

Is  there,  to  whom  one  privilege  is  sure. 
Who  holds  fair  property,  as  yet,  secure? — 
b  there,  to  whom  religion  stands  endear'd, 
So  hardly  rescued,  so  divinely  cleared  ? — 
Is  there,  who  claims,  who  feels,  who  prizes  aught. 
For  which  the  hero  bled,  the  patriot  wrought?— 
Elizabeth,  as  one  inspiring  soul, 
Keform'd,  connected,  and  affirmM  the  whole; 
And  sent  the  blessings  down,  through  ev'ry  reign. 
For  you  to  clasp,  to  cherish,  and  retain  ! 

like  Cynthia,  peerless  queen,  supremely  crownM, 
Her  guanlian  constellations  blaz*d  around — 
Sete^e^  chiefs,  for  council,  as  for  fight; 
Her  men  of  wisdom,  and  her  men  of  might; 
Whose  acts,  illustrating  our  annals,  stand 
The  grace,  the  good,  the  glory  of  the  land ! 
For  then  no  courtly  faction  stood  confessed — 
Who  serv'd  his  country,  serv'd  his  queen  the  best! 

If  yet,  among  those  godlike  men  of  old. 
Some  taint  of  earth  lay  mingled  with  the  mould ; 
On  human  frailty  if  misfortone  grew. 
And  sufferings,  such  as  all  who  read  naust  rue — 
Through  time  descending  let  the  sorrow  flow. 
And  you  who  share  the  virtue,  share  the  woe ! 


To  cast  him  up  again — to  bid  him  live, 
And  to  the  sceue  his  form  and  pressure  give. 

Thus  once-fam'd  Essex  at  her  voice  appears, 
Emerging  from  the  sacred  dust  of  years. 

Nor  deem  it  much,  that  we  retrace  to  night 
A  tale  to  which  you  have  listen*d  with  delight* 
How  oft  of  yore,  to  learned  Athens'  eyes. 
Did  new  Electras  and  new  Phsedras  rise  ? 
In  France,  how  many  Theban  monarchs  groan 
For  Laius*  blood,  and  incest  not  their  own  ? 
When  there  new  Iphigenias  heave  the  sigh. 
Fresh  drops  of  pity  gush  from  ev*ry  eye : 
On  the  same  theme  though  rival  wits  appear. 
The  heart  still  finds  the  sympathetic  toar. 

If  there  soft  pity  pours  her  plenteous  store. 
For  fa'jled  kings  and  empires  now  no  more; 
Much  more  should  you — from  freedom's  glorious 

plan, 
Who  still  inherit  all  the  rights  of  man — 
Much  more  should  you  with  kindred  sorrows  glow 
For  your  own  chiefs,  your  own  domestic  w:oe  j 
Much  more  a  British  story  should  impart 
The  warmest  feelings  to  each  British  heart 


ANOTHER  PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX. 

tFOKSN  BY  MR.  SHBRmAN. 

Whbnb'sk  the  brave,  the  generous,  and  the  just. 
Whene'er  the  patriot  sinks  to  silent  dost, 
The  tragic  Muse  attends  the  mournful  hearse. 
And  pays  her  tribute  of  immortal  verse. 
Inspired  by  noble  deeds,  she  seeks  the  plain. 
In  honour's  cause  where  mighty  chiefs  are  slain ; 
And  bathes  with  tears  the  sod  that  wraps  the  dead, 
Axld  bids  the  turf  lie  lightly  on  his  head. 

Nor  thus  content  she  opens  death's  cold  womb, 
And  bunts  th«  ctarments  of  the  awful  tomb 


PROLOGUE 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  WESTMORLAND,     . 

A  TRAOKDV. 

Charu'd  to  this  Spot,  concurring  to  this  night. 
Wide  nations  close,  and  centuries  unite. 
Scenes  long  erasM,  past  ages  rise  to  view,     [you  ! 
Realms  change  their  place,  and  time  returns — for 

The  merchant,  vent'rous  in  his  search  of  gain. 
Who  ploughs  the  winter  of  the  boist'rous  main. 
From  various  climes  collects  a  various  store. 
And  lands  the  treasure  on  his  native  shore. 
Our  merchant  yet  itinports  no  golden  prize. 
What  wretches  covet,  and  what  you  despise  1 
A  different  store  his  richer  freight  imparts — 
The  gem  of  virtue,  and  the  gold  of  hearts ; 
The  social  sense,  the  feelings  of  mankind. 
And  the  large  treasure  of  a  godlike  mind  ! 

When  Westmorland,  unhappy,  brave,  and  great. 
Appears  conflicting  with  the  pow'rs  of  fate. 
Guilty  yet  good,  deserving  yet  forlorn. 
And  by  the  strife  of  warring  passions  tom^— 
Although  our  author  brings  the  distant  woe. 
From  eyes  that  wept  a  thousand  years  ago. 
He  claims  your  kindred  tears  for  the  distress^. 
Nor  thinks  one  virtue  foreign  to  your  breast ! 

But  when  the  bright  Rowena  shall  appear. 
First  of  her  sex — except  her  rivals  here—    « 
No  more  let  man  assert  his  lordly  claim. 
No  more  presume  to  step  the  first  for  fame ; 
But  to  the  fair  their  native  rights  allow, 
Xiook  round,  and  with  becoming  homage  bow ! 


ANOTHER  PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  WESTMORLAND. 

Thbrr  was  a  time,  these  polish'd  times  preceding. 
Ere  our  good  sires  of  Britain — knew  fine  breeding; 
Ere  honesty  was  elbow'd  from  the  nation. 
Or  life's  leam'd  lie  entitled  «  Education." 
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BROOKE'S  POEMS. 


Bold  Nature  then  disdain'd  the  mask  of  art ; 
Man,  on  his  open  aspect,  wore  bis  heart 
Passion  then  knew  nor  cover,  nor  control ; 
Each  action  spoke  the  dictate  of  the  soul : 
Worth  claim'd  its   triumphsi,  guilt  confess'd  its 

stings. 
And  truth  was  known  at  courts — and  told  to  kings ! 

Such  were  your  sires,  humanely,  nobly  rude  j 
And  such  the  good  old  times,  for  you  renew'd ! 

From  the  still  regions  of  enduring  night. 
Our  author  calls  the  dead  to  life  and  light. 
He  bids  your  hearts  to  heave,  your  eyes  to  flow, 
O'er  griefs  that  passM  nine  hundred  years  ago : 
Bids  truth  in  person  tread  Hibemia's  stage. 
And  action  preach  her  sermon  to  the  age ; 
The  sermon  tu  which  Nature  sets  her  seal — 
For  none  can  doubt  the  doctrine  that  they  feel. 

Sweet  as  a  field  that  vernal  breezes  fan. 
Sweet  are  emotions  in  the  heart  of  man ; 
Sweet  are  the  tears  of  worth,  the  ties  of  kin, 
And  all  the  home-bred  charities  within  1 

When  human  feelings  the  warm  breast  inspire^ 
When  pity  Softens,  and  when  passions  fire ; 
Then  glows  the  mint  of  Nature,  apt,  refinM, 
And  virtue  strikes  her  image  on  the  mind. 

If  the  distinguished  hero  of  this  night 
Is  urg'd  to  leap  the  sacred  mound  of  right ; 
If,  wildly  toss'd  on  paaiioD's  stormy  wave. 
He  wrecks  the  country  he  was  bom  to  save  ; 
Know  it  is  man's  to  err — and  let  that  move. 
To  pity  frailties  that  you  can 't  approve. 

But  when  you  see  Rowena  greatly  soar, 
A  height  that  virtue  never  dar'd  before  ; 
A  summit,  to  aspiring  man  unknown. 
And,  first  and  last,  achievM  by  her  alone ; 
Then  turn,  and  in  her  sex  the  saint  revere — 
Then  bend  with  reverence,  to  the  chaste  and  fair ! 


PROLOGUE, 
FOR  tHE  OPENING  OF  A  THEATRE. 

When  lazy  moralists  from  cloisters  taught 
The  frosty  precepts  of  unpractis'd  thought, 
Howe'er  the  judgment  coldly  was  informed. 
No  worth  was  kindled,  for  no  heart  was  warm*d. 
But  when  some  good  men  to  the  public  read 
The  generous  lecture  of  a  life  well  led : 
When  patriots  stood  for  liberty  and  laws. 
Or  fell  the  victims  of  their  country's  cause : 
Then  hearts  were  taught  to  glow,  and  eyes  to  melt. 
And  hands  to  act  the  lesson  that  was  felt 

In  languid  maxims,  which  we  barely  hear, 
The  voice  of  truth  sounds  distant  to  our  ear; 
But  action  bids  tlie  substance  to  arise. 
And  gives  the  living  beauty  to  your  eyes. 
Hence  was  the  stage,  from  earliest  times,  design'd 
A  vital  school  of  virtue  to  mankind. 
In  real  life,  if  scant  Che  good  and  fair. 
If  truth  be  foreign,  and  if  worth  be  rare. 
For  these  through  ev'ry  clime  and  age  we  steer  $ 
And  thence  unlade  the  precious  purchase  here  ! 

Though  Time  and  Death  have  closM  their  ancient 
They  bar  their  everlasting  gates  in  vain —  [reign, 
The  fatal  valves  shall  to  your  eyes  unfold. 
Recall  the  past  and  renovate  the  old : 
And,  from  the  realms  of  silence  and  of  night. 
Pour  down  a  flood  of  eloquence  and  light 


Whatever  of  worth  inlbrmt  the  social  breast. 
Upon  humanity  by  Heaiven  impreii'd. 
The  sympathy  that  proves  great  souls  of  kin. 
The  tousb  that  tries  the  hidden  gold  within : 
Whatever  of  generous,  cotitteous,  fond  and  kind. 
Strikes  the  lin'd  unison  of  mind  to  mind : 
Wbate'er  may  teach  a  virtuous  eye  to  flow. 
For  griefs  that  pass'd  nine  hundred  years  ago : 
All  those  we  bring — Confess  to  modem  eyes. 
The  deed  of  fam'd  antiquity  shall  rise : 
Friends,  lovers,  heroes,  patriots,  to  this  stage 
Shall  come,  from  every  land,  from  every  age: 
Old  Time  shall  render,  to  your  eyes  and  ears. 
The  truths  and  trophies  of  four  thousand  yeais: 
Cato  again  ;shall  abdicate  his  tomb, 
And  Brutus  strike  for  liberty  and  Rome ! 


PROLOGUE 

TO  OTHELLO. 
8P0KSN  IN  DUBLIN,  BY  MB.  GAKBICC. 

My  term  expir*d  with  this  concluding  play. 

I  've  cast  the  buskin  and  the  sock  away. 

No  more  to  kindle  the  poetic  rage. 

Nor  in  mock-majesty  to  awe  the  stage. 

The  hero  shrinks  into  his  native  span — 

This  little  sketch  and  miniature  of  man. 

**  Where 's  Garrick  ?**  says  the  beau :  and  as  I 

To  mark  the  noted  insect — takes  his  glass. 

Plac'd  in  yon  box,  to  publish  my  disaster, 

"  Mamma,** cries  miss,  "  who  is  that  little  master  ?" 

"  Zounds ! "  says  the  captain, «  what !  is  that  OtheHo? 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  — 

"  A  good  joke,  damme — a  rare  hulking  feHow  !*' 

Thus  on  defects  I  dare  to  build  a  name: 

And  imperfection  gives  me  up  to  fame. 

O,  could  my  stature  with  your  bounty  rise. 

And  sweUhag  gratitude  extend  my  size ! 

What  ample  measure  would  that  change  impart. 

When  every  limb  should  answer  to  my  heart 

Great  are  the  fiavours  which  my  sOul  avows ; 
Great  are  the  thanks  with  which  your  servant  bows! 
My  faults  are  debtors  to  your  generous  sense — 
Quick  to  observe,  yet  gracious  to  dispense  ! 
And  should  I  but  presume  that  something,  too^ 
Is  to  your  judgment,  to  your  justice  due  ; 
Blame  not  the  vanity  you  kindly  raise. 
Sprang  from  your  smiles,  and  heighten'd  by  your 
praise !  [pole. 

Hail,  generous  isle !  though  neighbouring  to  the 
Thy  warmth  is  in  the  virtues  of  the  soul  1 
Though  clouds,  above,  may  intercept  the  light : 
Below,  thy  sun  of  beauty  cheers  our  sight ! 
Where'er  my  distant  fortones  amy  ewnmaixi, 
I  sigh  for  thee  as  for  my  natal  land. 
Or  east,  or  west,  howe'er  the  region  lies, 
A  country  takes  its  name  from  social  ties ; 
The  heart  alone  appoints  its  favourite  place. 
And  I  'm  a  native  by  your  special  grace. 

Then  take  the  warmest  wishes  of  my  mind- 
As  your  own  favours,  great  and  onconiQn'd, 
May  peace  and  smiling  pleasure,  hand  in  hand. 
Walk  the  wide  limits  of  your  plenteous  land ! 
May  Gallia  curse  the  day  of  William's '  might. 
And  Chesterfield  return  to  bless  your  sight ! 

'  William,  duke  of  Cumberiand. 


/ 
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EPILOGUE 

OR  THE  BIBTll-DAY  69  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

SPOKEN   BY  MR.  CARRICK,    IN   DUBLIN. 

T  IS  not  a  birth  to  titles,  pomp,  or  state, 
That  forms  the  brave,  or  constitutes  the  great : 
To  be  the  son  of  George's  just  renown, 
And  brother  to  the  heir  of  Britain*s  crown, 
Though  proud  these  claims*  at  best  they  but  adorn, 
For  heroes  cannot  be,  like  princes,  bom : 
Valour  and  worth  must  consecrate  their  pame. 
And  virtue  give  them  to  the  rolls  of  fiame. 

Hail  to  the  youth,  whose  actions  mark  this  year, 
And  in  whose  honour  you  assemble  here  ! 
'T  is  not  to  grace  his  natal  day  we  meet, 
His  birth  of  glory  is  the  birth  we  greet 
How  quick  does  his  progressive  virtue  run. 
How  swift  ascend  to  its  meridian  sun, 
Before  its  beam  the  northern  storms  retire^ 
And  Britons  catch  the  animating  fire. 

Yet  rush  not  too  precipitate^  for  know 
The  fate  yoli  uiige  would  prove  our  greatest  foe, 
Religion,  law,  and  liberty  ^s  at  stake, 
Kepress  your  ardour  for  your  countiy'S  sake. 
The  life  yon  prize  not,  Britain  may  deplore. 
And  chance  may  take^  what  ages  can 't  restore 

O !  did  the  gallaat  Cumberland  but  head 
.Such  troops  as  here  onr  glorious  William  >  led ! 
Bold  names,  ii|  Britain's  history  renown'd, 
Who  fix'd  her  freedom  on  Hibernian  ground, 
Till  dteath,  embattled  for  tbeir  country,  stood. 
And  made  the  Boyne  immortal  by  their  blood. 
Such  were  your  sires,  who  still  survive  in  feme; 
Such  are  the  sons  who  would  achieve  the  same. 
Young  William  then  should  rival  trophies  raise. 
And  emulate  onr  great  deliverer's  days, 
By  equal  actions  win  the  like  applause, 
Alike  their  name,  their  glory,  and  their  cause. 

May  Heav'n's  peculiar  angel  shield  the  youth  ! 
Who  draws  the  sword  of  liberty  and  truth. 
By  him  Britannia's  injuries  redress. 
And  crown  his  toil,  his  virtue,  with  success. 
Make  him  the  scourge  of  France,  the  dread  9f  Rome, 
The  patriot's  blessing,  and  the  rebel's  doom. 

Then  seize,  Hibemia,  seize  the  present  joy. 
This  day  is  sacred  to  the  martial  boy  !— 
The  morrow  shaH  a  diiierent  strain  require, 
When,  with  thy  Stanhope >,  aH  delights  retire. 
And  (a  long  polar  night  of  grief  begun) 
Thy  sonl  shall  sigh  for  its  returning  sun. 


PROLOGUB 

TO  THE  FOUNDLING. 

UNPRACTiB'n  in  the  drama's  artfbi  page. 
And  new  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  stage. 
Where  judgment  sits  to  save  or  damn  his  play, 
Onr  poet  trembles  for  his  first  essay. 

He,  tike  all  authore,  a  oonformtng  race  I 
Writes  to  the  taste  and  genins  of  the  place : 
Intent  to  fix,  and  emnlons  to  please 
The  happy  sense  of  these  politer  dajrs, 

<  King  Wf Nicm  Itl. 

'  Lord  Chesterfield  left  Ireland  aboat  this  time. 


He  forms  a  model  of  a  virtuous  sort. 
And  gives  you  more  of  moral  than  of  sport: 
He  rather  aims  to  draw  the  melting  sigh. 
Or  steal  the  pitying  tear  from  beauty's  eye : 
To  touch  the  strings  that  humanise  our  kind, 
Man's  sweetest  strain,  the  music  of  the  mind. 

Ladies,  he  bids  me  tell  you,  that  from  you. 
His  first,  his  fav'rite  character  he  drew  : 
A  young,  a  lovely,  unexperienc'd  maid. 
In  honest  truth  and  innocence  array'd ; 
Of  fortune  destitute,  with  wrongs  oppress'd. 
By  frau^  attempted,  and  by  love  distressM : 
Yet  guarded  still :  and  every  suffering  pass'd. 
Her  virtue  meets  the  sure  reward  at  last. 

From  such  examples  shall  the  sex  be  taught. 
How  virtue  fixes  whom  their  eyes  have  caught : 
How  honour  beautifies  the  feirest  face. 
Improves  the  mien,  and  dignifies  the  grace. 

And  hence  the  libertine,  who  biiilds  a  n^me 
On  the  base  ruins  of  a  woman's  fame. 
Shall  own,  the  best  of  human  blessings  lie 
In  the  chaste  honours  of  the  nuptial  tie : 
There  lives  the  home-felt  sweet,  the  near  delight. 
There  peace  reposes,  and  there  joys  unite : 
And  female  virtue  was  by  Heav'n  design'd 
To  charm,  to  polish,  and  to  bless  mankind. 


EPILOGUE 

TO  TUB 
PLAT  OF  WHAT  WB  MUST  ALL  COMB  TO. 

What  all  must  come  to ! — ^what  ?•— debate  and  strife! 
Must  all  wed  plague  and  broils — who  wed  a  wife  } 
K  that 's  the  sage  conclusion  of  our  poet. 
The  man  's  a  fool — you  happy  husbands  know  it ! 

Your  dames  are  form'd  upon  a  gentler  plan — 
To  sooth  and  smooth  the  rougb-hewn  mass  of  man  i 
To  bid  the  tumult  of  your  souls  to  cease. 
And  smile  your  warring  passions  into  peace. 

Like  Rome's  fem'd  matrons,  scorning  all  excess 
In  mask  or  mummery,  in  dance  or  dress. 
Your  wives  are  busied  in  the  nobler  cares 
Of  planting  their  own  virtues  in  your  heirs. 
And  scarce  depart  their  house — except  to  prayers  I 

They  neither  take  nor  give  the  world  a  handle 
For  tittle-tattle,  gossipii^g,  or  scandal ; 
And,  as  for  that  strange  vice  of  gaming— lard ! 
I  dare  be  sworn,  they  scarce  can  tell  a  card'. 

In  times  of  yore,  indeed,  when 't  was  the  feshion,, 
And  drums,  routs,  rackets,  cards,  the  favourite 

passion ; 
With  ev'ry  husband,  gambling  was  the  flame. 
And  even  their  precious  spouses — play'd  the  game. 

Plumb,  in  the  reigning  vice,  your  statesmen  jump  ; 
And  factions  in  rotation  tum'd  up  trump: 
Honours,  on  all  hands,  they  agree  to  wave; 
Some  play'd  the  fool,  who  meant  to  play  the  knave. 
The  vizier,  versM  in  all  the  gambling  trade. 
The  court  against  his  simpler  country  play'd ; 
But,  dubious  of  the  pow'rs  that  might  withstand. 
He  wisely  kept  the  impending  king  in  hand — 
The  people  thought  the  advantage  somewhat  hard; 
But  deem'd  their  Magna  Charta  a  sure  card  \ 

Now  heats  and  bets  all  terms  of  truce  confound; 
Craft,  peijury,  prostitution,  wait  around; 
While  high  o'er  head  Astrea's  beam  behold. 
Weighing  light  oonscience  against  pond'rous  gold* 
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But  how  the  game  did  end,  or  may  end — why — 
Time,  if  it  choose,  may  tell — in  sooth,  not  I. 

Ye  fair,  intended,  by  the  powers  above, 
"With  silken  chains  to  bind  tlie  world  in  love ; 
On  whose  soft  sway,  to  Earth's  extrcmest  end. 
The  race,  the  bnitherhood  of  man  depend  ! 
O,  never,  neiirrr  answer  rage  with  rage, 
But  shun  the  tempest  which  you  can*t  assuage ; 
Your  tyrants,  then,  shall  spend  their  wrath  in 

vain, 
Return  quite  tame,  and  reassume  their  chain  ; 
So  shall  sobmission  win  despotic  sway. 
And  the  world's  lord  shall  willingly  obey ! 


EPILOGUE 


OR  HUMBUGGING. 


Or  all  trades  and  arts  in  repute  or  poswtsion, 
Humbugging  is  held  the  most  ancient  profession. 

Twtxt  nations,  and  parties,  and  state  politicians. 
Prim  shopkeepers,  jobbers,  smooth  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians. 
Of  worth  and  of  wisdf^m  the  trial  and  test 
b — mark  ye,  my  friends  !*^who  shall  humbug  the 
best. 

Our  neighbour  of  France,  with  his  prologue  so 
kind, 
And  his  epilogue  spoke  by  his  cannon  behind ; 
IVbo,  in^ banter  and  bully,  in  cringing  and  hugging. 
Is  counted  of  old,  the  great  prince  of  humbugging; 
For  once  stands  amaz*d,  bowsoe'er  it  was  hit  on, 
To  find  he  's  hnmbugg'd  by  his  cuJlies  of  Britain. 

But  why,  honest  fViends,  should  we  ramble  and 
roam, 
To  look  ibr  humbuegers  so  distant  from  home  ? 
Poor  Ireland,  as  well  as  her  neighbours,  of  late 
Has  begim  to  remove  the  fool's  cap  from  her  pate. 
Our  hummers  in  state,  physic,  learning,  and  law. 
Do  not  all  sit,  as  chiefs,  in  the  court  of  Nassau : 
And,  once,  a  whole  house  of  humbuggers  was  seen 
In  a  place — let  me  think— ay — 't  is  call'd  Col- 
lege-green ! 

Shice  Qalen,  in  slopping,  and  doseing,  and  drug- 

'  ging, 
Gave  rules  for  the  physical  branch  of  humbugging; 
The  patient,  when  once  duly  drain'd  of  his  treasure^ 
Is  welcome  to  die— or  recover— at  leisure. 

'T  other  day,  in  the  four  courts— sweet  pow'rs! 
how  I  wonderM 
To  see,  of  my  friend  Harry  Lone,  a  whole  hundred ! 
With  gowns,  bands,  and  ftices,  so  smooth  and  so 

smugM, 
And  the  world  crowding  in  to  be  surely  humbug'd ! 
So  much  for  the  lawyer  and  doctor — what  lacks?— 
The  parson,  you  think,  should  come  in  for  his  snacks. 
We  doubt  not  his  will — but,  in  these  learned  days. 
We  are  all  grown  too  knowing,  to  mind  what  he 
says. 
But,  what  are  all  hummers,  their  tricks  and  their 
arts. 
To  yon  roguish  round,  the  humbuggers  of  hearts — 
By  whose  sweet  enchantment,  grey  wisdom  is  fo(4*d. 
And  prowess  is  conquer^,  and  courage  is  cool'd  ? 
Por  beauty,  by  ancient  tradition,  we  f'nd. 
Has  delightfully  humm'd  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind. 


TO 

THE  MEMORY 

OF 
UEUTENAlfT  COLONEL  HEKRT  CLEMENTS 

Shall  boastful  pomp,  the  high  imperial  name. 
Or  title,  only,  swell  the  trump  of  Fame  i 
To  equal  worth  be  equal  glory  due. 
And  wreaths  that  bloomed  for  Clajrtoa  bloom  fbr 
you! 

O,  once  endowM  with  ev^ry  pleasing  powV, 
To  cheer  the  sad  or  charm  the  social  hour ; 
To  sweeten  life  with  many  a  gentle  art. 
And  win  the  whole  dominion  of  the  heart ; 
I  deem'd,  far  other  than  the  Fates  allow. 
The  laurels  bound  upon  yoar  living  brow. 
To  greet  my  friend  returning  from  his  toil, 
Grac'd  with  his  deeds,  and  laden  with  his  spoil. 
Too  fond  of  what  the  martial  harvests  yield, 
Alas,  too  forward  to*the  dangerous  field, 
Ab  one  of  old  renown  in  battle  tried. 
The  glory  of  the  dusty  plain  you  died  ? 
The  tongues  of  Dettingen  your  triumph  tell, 
And  weeping  Touraay  points  where  Clements  fell 

O,  in  some  future  day  of  loud  alarms. 
When  virtue  and  my  country  call  to  arms 
For  freedom — struggling  nations  to  unbind. 
And  snap  the  sceptres  that  would  bruise  man- 
kind—  ^  A 
At  such  an  hour,  in  such  a  cause  as  thine. 
The  honoured  close  of  such  a  death  be  mine ! 
Then  may  some  kindred  bard  appoint  my  grave, 
Snatch  forth  my  name,  and  roll  it  with  tiie  brave; 
Assign  my  pen  and,  sword  the  wish'd  applause, 
And  say  that  both  were  drawn  in  virtue's  cause ! 
Then  drop  the  salutation  given  to  you — 
"  Companion,  countryman,  and  friend — ^adieo !" 


A  CHARACTER. 


When  o'er  the  canvass  flows  the  master's  line, 
He  adds  no  name  to  mark  the  just  design ; 
The  portrait,  midst  a  mingling  world,  is  known. 
And  stands  admir'd,  distinguished,  and  alone ! 

Behold  him,  full  of  virtues  as  of  days, 
Laden  with  worth,  infirmities,  and  praise! 
Down  the  hoar  flowings  of  his  silverM  head, 
Wisdom  and  time  their  equal  honours  shed; 
Truth  and  benevolence,  with  equal  grace. 
Rise  from  his  breast,  and  lighten  in  his  face. 

His  languidiimbs  expect  the  peaceful  bier; 
His  head  and  heart  still  active,  free,  and  clear ! 
On  his  own  frahie,^ though  dire  distemper  preys. 
He 's  borne  around,  to  give  all  others  ease ; 
Before  his  healing  presence  life  respires, 
And  sickness,  with  bis  rueful  train,  retires ! 

Great  Leach '  both  of  our  persons  and  our  state ! 
When  thou,  at  some  sad  hour,  shalt  yield  to  fate^ 
O  then,  adieu  Hibemia's  chiefest  wealth ; 
Adiea  to  liberty  !  adieu  to  health ! 


lin* 


Dr.  Lucas,  member  of  pailiament  Ibr  Dab- 


THE  PATRIOTISM  OF  IRELAND...THE  QUESTION. 
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TO  MR.  B- 


OM  AOVZXTISING  HIS  TBEATISB  ON  TRS  INTIXESTi  OF 

IRELAND. 

Say,  B ,  what  demon  has  possessed 

A  brain>  that  better  shoald  discern. 

Than  thus  to  choose  a  theme,  confessM 
No  creature^s  stady  or  concern  ? 

Hadst  thou  but  writ  of  Mat  the  miller. 

Or  frolics  of  the  fairy-tribe, 
Or  even  of  John  the  Giant  Killer ; 

There 's  not  a  soul  but  would  subecribe. 

But,  here,  though  from  a  seraph's  wing 
'Thy  manna-dropping  quill  were  shed  $ 

Morpheus  his  leaden  mace  shall  bring. 
Or  ere  the  second  page  be  read. 


TBS 

PATRIOTISM  OF  IRELAND, 

AN 
HI8T0RICAI*  BALLAD. 

TO  TUB  TUNE  OF— K?  commoM  Qnd  pttTS, 

In  the  year,  do  you  see. 
Of  fifty  and  three, 

A  year  of  facetious  renown ; 
A  conjurer  came. 
Old  R r  by  name. 

For  the  pastime  of  country  and  town ! 

At  once  to  surprise 
And  cozen  our  eyes, 

He  showed  us  of  courtiers  ten  brace  i 
All  courtiers  as  true 
To  the  minister's  cue, 

As  ever  took  pension  or  place ! 


ButR- 


-r,  anon, 


Cries,  "  Pass  and  be  gone !" 

The  coast  it  is  instantly  clear; 
And  straight,  in  the  place    . 
Of  prostitutes  base. 

Ten  brace  of  good  patriots  appear ! 

The  rabble  and  rout 
Clap,  caper,  and  shout ; 

The  multitude  see  and  believe : 
They  hail,  with  acclaim. 
Each  patriot  name ! 

But  the  knowing-ones  laugh  in  their  sleeve. 


ForR 


-r,  once  more 


Our  wits  to  restore. 

Repeats  his  charm  backwards — ^and  then, 
On  t^is  patriot-host. 
He  throws  powder  of  post, 

And  he  shows  them  all  rucalB  again ! 


THE  QUESTION. 

INSCBIBED  TO  LADY  CAROLINE  BUSSEL. 

Fbom  our  frail  sire,  who  first  knew  sin. 
Through  every  stage  of  age  and  youth, 

The  world*s  grand  question  still  hatb  been, 
"  Whence  is  beauty,  what  is  truth  ?" 

This  to  resolve,'  or  to  inquire. 

Employed  the  learn'd  of  every  age; 

Alike  perplex'd  the  son  and  sire. 
The  dull,  the  subtle,  and  the  sage. 

At  length,  impatient  of  delay, 
The  world  agreed  no  more  to  wait ; 

But  cast  disputed  truth  away, 
As  well  from  practice,  as  debate. 

Then  beauty,  on  unrivalPd  ground. 
Sole  cause  of  contest,  stood  alone ; 

And  every  knight  hath  form'd,  or  found, 
A  favourite  princess  of  his  own. 

To  magic  numbers,  one  confines 

The  castle,  where  the  charmer  dwells  ; 

And  one,  to  corresponding  lines 
Of  angles,  cubes,  and  parallels. 

By  sounds  of  soft  attraction  led, 
Her.power  the  man  of  music  feels ; 

The  scholar  dreams  she  's  in  bis  head ; 
The  dancer  swears  she  's  in  his  heels. 

In  pleasure  some,  and  some  in  state,. 
Their  cloud-compo6*d  enchantress  spy  '; 

And,  from  ambitioii^s  tow*ry  height. 
She  catches  many  a  wishful  eye* 

In  symmetry,  discemers  view 
A  glance  of  beauty's  real  queen; 

And  nearer,  by  a  chosen  few. 
The  sentimental  fiiir  is  seen. 

But  each,  like  knights  of  old  emprise, 
(Whate'er  his  present  flame)  requires. 

That  all  should  find  conforming  eyes. 
And  join  to  bow — ^where  he  admires. 

To  fix  this  fire  of  wand'ring  love. 
Supernal  Power  resolvM  to  ({how. 

That  what  was  truth  in  Heav'n  above. 
Alone  made  beauty,  here  below. 

For  this,  he  purposed  to  condense 
What  angels  felt  of  good  or  bright,. 

With  sentiment  to  strike  the  sense. 
And  give  the  charm  of  soul  to  sight. 

At  length  the  plastic  power  descends 
With  Heav*n'& select  ingredients  fraught: 

To  Earth  his  beamy  flight  he  bends, 
And  into  substance  features  thought. 


■  Ixion  was  enamoured  of  a  cloud  that  repre- 
sented Juno. 
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From  Zambia's  frozen  dime,  he  chose 

A  quantity  of  virgin  air, 
For  lucid  organs,  to  compose 

The  moving  fabric  of  his  fair. 


With  this  he  blends  the  portion  4ae, 
Nine  solar  rays  of  morning  light, 

To  give  a  blush  of  chastest  hue. 

As  deep  and  warm,  as  pure  and  bright 

From  Hybla's  sweets,  that  breathe  in  fame. 
He  press'd  the  prime  of  bloom  and  bud ; 

And,  through  the  soft  transparent  frame. 
He  pour'd  the  aromatic  flood. 

Sphered  in  the  centre,  as  a  sun, 
Within  he  hung  the  cordial  freight, 

Which  from  Eternal  Truth  he  won, 
And  bid  th'  embosom'd  Heav'n  to  beat. 

From  Dumber,  mnsic,  sisters  twin. 
He  caught  the  magic  of  the  face ; 

^nd,  from  the  sentiment  within, 

He  pictur'd  motion,  mien,  and  grace. 

Thus  folding,  in  one  radiant  frame. 
Each  beauty  humanely -divine. 

He  gave  his  system  up  to  fame. 
And  mortals  call  her — Caroline ! 


BROOKE'S  POEMS. 


SONGS  FROM  HJS  DRAMATIC  PIECES. 


FROM 

JACK  THE  GIANT-QUELLER. 
AIB  I. 

The  laws  they  were  made  for  the  little, 
The' laws  they  were  made  for  the  little,  - 

In  the  hands  of  the  strong. 

All  the  ties,  that  belong 
To  justice  and  honour,  are  brittle. 

The  laws  they  were  made  for  the  little, 
The  laws  they  were  made  for  the  little. 

Though  churchmen  may  preach, 

And  philosophers  teach, 
The  great  will  not  list  to  a  tittle. 

The  laws  they  were  made  for  the  little, 
The  laws  they  were  made  for  the  little ; 

It  is  not  by  right, 

But  by  wrong-doing  might. 
That  giants  still  'scape  a  committal. 

AIR  II. 

This  scepteHd  hand  all  nations  own  j 

All  religions  hold  divine — 
I  the  kini^  of  evVy  throne ; 

I  the  god  of  ev'ry  shrine  ! 

Gold  is  every  woman's  lust ; 

Gold  is  every  man's  desire ; 
Gold  the  covert  patriot's  gust ; 

Kneel  my  sons,  and  own  your  sire ! 


AIR  III. 

Tune— Afo/i  Roe. 

Would  you  silence  a  patriot  committer*. 
Touch  their  lips  with  this  magical  wand ; 

Through  country,  and  senate,  and  city, 
'T  is  the  lock  and  the  key  of  the  land. 

Take  a  piece  of  this  same  from  your  coffer. 

Display  to  the  voter  your  pelf; 
And  the  wretch,  having  nothing  to  offer. 

Will  frugally  sell  you— himself. 

T  is  a  shot  for  the  fowl  of  all  feather, 

A  bait  for  the  gust  of  all  fish  ; 
To  this  ev*ry  gudgeon  will  gather. 

And  plump,  ready  dress'd,  in  your  dish. 

If  the  booby,  your  pupil,  so  dull  is. 
He  scarce  can  remember  his  name ; 

Yet  his  mouth  it  sha!l  open,  like  Tully's, 
When  fed  with  a  spoon  of  this  same. 

To  a  rascal,  a  bear,  and  a  blockhead, 

Unconscious  of  mood  or  of  tense, 
This  plastic  recaipt,  in  his  pocket. 

Gives  grace,  figure,  virtue,  and  sense. 

Old  saints  will  for  this  sell  their  manuals ; 

O'er  this,  at  your  so^'*reign  nod, 
Old  judges  will  skip  like  young  spaniels, 

And  cardinals  kiss  you  this  rod. 

To  study  aught  else  is  but  nonsense; 

From  hence  all  philosophy  sprii^gs — 
T  is  the  crown,  beauty,  cause,  and  good  conscience. 

Of  priests,  ladies,  lawyers,  and  jcings. 

AIR  IV. 

^  TuNB — Peggy  Benton, 

In  the  church,  where  your  dignified  doctors  you 
Such  holy  men  refrain,  son ;  [find. 

For,  uplifted  by  us,  and  our  offices  kind, 
Tlieir  sanctify'd  pride  they  sustain,  son. 

Let  governors  thrive,  and  each  prince,  on  his  throne. 

In  peace  and  plenty  reign,  son ; 
mi  you  0nd  that  by  talents,  and  virtue,  alone, 

One  man  shall  to  honour  attain,  son. 

Let  party  in  turbulent  senates  d^ate. 

Nor  matters  it  who  shall  gain,  son  ; 
Till  3rou  find  that  one  act  for  the  good  of  the  state, 

Shall  have  enterM  in  cither's  bmin,  son. 

Let  the  law  be  your  care,  nor  one  tittle  retrench. 
But  support  each  furr'd  robe  io  its  station ; 

For  they,  as  oar  substitutes,  sit  on  tfa«  bench. 
To  decide  the  afihirs  of  the  nation. 

In  cities,  though  czars  of  a  pitiful  sphere. 
Would  you  know  who  would  be  our  relation  ? 

'T  Is  the  alderman's  worship,  and  sudden  lord 
mayor, 
Who  struts  through  his  yesriy  creation. 


SONGS  FROM  JACK  THE  GIANT  QUELLER. 
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Each  fox-hunting  justice  and  Undlorded  youth. 
Are  prooe  to  your  point,  when  they  may,  son ; 

For  these,  too,  are  little  grand  sigaiors,  forsooth. 
And  giants,  each  nan  in  his  way,  sqm. 


AIR  V. 

Tone — J[fall  the  fair  maid*. 

Ambition  like  jack-o'-the-lantem  bewitches; 
Ambition  like  jack-o*'the-lantem  bewitches; 
And  leads  you  benighted  through  dirt  and  through 
ditches.  Dol  de  dol,  Ace 

Your  griping  for  gold,  a  beggarly  itch  is ; 
Your  griping  for  gold,  a  beggarly  itch  is ; 
And  virtue,  though  bumble,  looks  down  upon  riches. 

Dol  de  dol,  3&c. 

Your  gT«at  men  and  statesmen,  the  higher  their 

pitch  is,  [pitch  is, 

Your  great  men  and  statesmen,  the  higher  their 

By  climbing  the  broader,  but  show  us  their  breeches. 

Dol  de  dol,  &c. 


AIR  TI. 

Tims— J!)o£e  and  woe  fa  mw  cat. 

How  often  our  mother  has  told. 

And  sure  she  is  wondrous  wise ! 
la  cities,  that  all  you  behold, 

is  a  ikir,  but  a  faithless  disguise: 
That  the  modes  of  a  court  education 

Are  tFain>^pits,  and  traitors  to  youth; 
And  the  only  fine  language  in  fashion, 

A  tongue  that  is  foreign  to  truth. 

Where  honour  is  barely  an  oath ; 

Where  knayes  are  with  noblemen  claa'd; 
Wliere  nature's  a  stranger  to  both; 

And  love  an  old  tale  of  times  pass'd  ; 
Where  laughter  no  pleasure  dispenses. 

Where  smiles  are  the  envoys  of  art; 
Where  joy  Kghtly  swims  on  the  senses, 

But  never  can  enter  the  heart. 

Where  hopes  and  kind  bngs  are  trepaimers; 

Where  virtue  ^s  divorc'd  from  success ; 
Where  cringing  goes  current  for  manners. 

And  worth  is  no  deeper  than  dress. 
Where  favour  creeps  lamely  on  crutches; 

Where  friendship  is  nothing  but  &oe ; 
And  the  title  of  duke,  or  of  dutchesf , 

Is  all  that  entitles  to  grace. 


AIR  Tir. 

Tuns — Lochahw. 

Fakb^'ELL  to  my  Oraoey,  my  Gracey  so  sweet. 
How  painful  to  part! — but  again  we  shall  meet. 
Thy  Jack,  he  will  languish,  and  long  for  the  day 
That  shall  kiss  the  dear  tears  of  his  sister  away. 
Though  honour,  in  groves  of  tall  laurel,  should 

grow; 
And  fortune,  in  tides,  should  eternally  flow ; 
Nor  honour,  nor  fortune,  thy  Jack  shall  detain, 
3ut  he  'U  come  to  his  Gracey,  his  sister  again. 


Again,  at  our  door,  in  the  morning  of  spring. 
To  see  the  Sun  rise,  and  hear  goldfinches  sing ! 
To  rouse  our  companions,  and  maids  of  the  May, 
In  copses  to  gambol,  in  meadows  to  play. 
Or,  at  qnestionsand  forfsits,  all  rang'd  on  the  grass; 
Or  to  gather  fresh  chaplets,  each  lad  for  his  lass; 
To  sing,  and  to  dance,  and  to  sport  on  the  plain. 
Thy  Jack  shall  return  to  his  Gracey  again. 

Or  alone,  in  his  Gracey*s  sweet  company  blessM, 
To  feed  Uiy  young  robjns  that  chirp  on  the  nest; 
To  help  at  her  med'cines,  and  herbs  for  the  poor. 
And  welcome  the  sti^nger  that  stops  at  the  door. 
At  night,  o'er  our  fire,  and  a  cup  of  clear  ale, 
To  hear  the  town-news,  and  the  traveller^  tale ; 
To  smile  away  life,  tiU  our  heads  they  grow  hoar. 
And  part  from  my  sheep,  and  my  Gracey  no  more. 


AIR  Till. 

TcHS — Dremondoa, 

O  Kow  he  has  left  me,  what  care  shall  employ^ 
What  object  afford  me  the  shadow  of  joy  ? 
To  a  heart  so  o'erladen,  all  sorrows  are  meet ; 
Misfortune  is  welcome,  and  mourning  is  sweet! 

Away,  ye  companions  of  daily  delight. 
And  pastimes  that  gently  could  steal  on  the  night; 
Away,  ye  fond  sports  of  the  wake  and  the  fair! 
Your  pleasures  are  vanished — no  brother  is  there! 

Of  the  ball,  and  the  hurling,  the  dance,  and  the 

race. 
His  skill  was  the  victor,  his  person  the  grace : 
The  maidens  throng'd  ro.und  him,  delighted  to  see, 
And  wish'd  they  had  all  been  his  sisters,  like  me. 

Thus,  evVy  dear  scene  of  my  former  delight. 
To  my  mind  will  recall  him,  but  not  to  my  sight ; 
The  trees  will  all  droop,  and  the  meadows  look  lone^ 
And  all  say— poor  maid !  thy  companion  is  gone! 


AIR  IX. 

Tune — Grana  Weil 

Though  passions  contend,  and  aflRictions  storm, 
And  shake  the  frail  state  of  the  human  form ; 
If  virtue  the  bai;e  of  our  pile  sustain. 
Afflictions  shall  rage  and  assault  in  vain. 

The  paths  for  the  steps  of  all  mortals  made^ 
Is  simply  to  follow  where  truth  shall  lead : 
Nor  thou  from  its  rectitude  turn  aside ; 
The  rest,  let  hereafter  and  Heaven  provide. 


AIR  X. 

TuNE^/  kaoe  nspenee  wider  my  ihujiA. 

How  sweet  the  gossiping  birds  that  sing  ! 
How  sweet  the  treasure  the  zephyrs  bring. 
Light  wafted  on  each  odorifrous  wing 
That  winnows  the  breast  of  flowery  spring ! 

How  sweet  the  showers  with  balm  replete! 
The  fawns  that  frolic,  and  lambs  that  bleat ! 
But  O !  above  all,  though  all  should  meet, 
Our  Justice,  our  queen  of  sweets  is  sweet  I 
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AIR  XI* 


ToVB-^Tb  you  fair  ladies  now  on  land, 

Tm,  world,  a  faithless  ocean,  toss'd 

By  passion's  stormy  wind, 
If  spread  with  spoib  of  thousands  lost. 

The  wreck  of  human  kind  ! 
Where  all  the  freight  their  Tessels  bear 
Is  but  a  wilful  weight  of  care.       •• 

Dol  lol,  &c. 

For  what  can  Reason*8  feeble  hand 

Before  the  helm  perform, 
Where  he  can  spy  nor  port,  nor  land. 

To  *8cape  from  stress  or  storm — 
Where  Hope,  amid  the  raging  main. 
Her  anchor  casts, -^ but  casts  in  vain? 

Dol  lol,  &c. 

O  turn,  misguided  wights ! — ^retum 

To  us,  who  smile  on  shore ! 
To  us,  who  yet  your  errours  mourn. 

Your  safety  who  implore ! 
Your  forfeit  peace  with  us  renew. 
Who  shed  no  tears — except  for  yon. 

*  Dol  lol,  &c. 

▲IR  xu. 

TuKB — Tvoang  ditto  dee. 

But  we  to  Nature  who  adhere,  nor  further  bliss  re- 
quire, '  [desire. 
To  lop  the  root  of  all  our  care,  we  lop  each  rain 

We  ask  no  cynic  law,  nor  saw,  nor  scrolls  of  beard- 
ed men ;  [can  ken. 
For  Nature  *8  the  most  learned  book  that  Innocence 

To  baffle  want,  and  sweeten  toil,-  from  debt  and 

danger  free;  [triousbee. 

We  learn  instruction  from  the  ant,  and  the  indus- 

From  dogs  we  learn  unfailing  faith,  affection  from 

the  dove ;  [circling  love. 

And  from  the  hen,  who  guards  her  chick,  a  parent's 

And,  last,  we  to  all  bounteous  Heav*n  our  daily 

^      tribute  yield ;  [grateful  field. 

Taught  by  the  fragrant  incense  breathed  from  ev'ry 


AIR  XIII. 

TvVE-^Ye  commons  and  peers, 

Tn  time  to  beguile. 

Now  listen  a  while. 
And  I  'II  show  you  an  excellent  plot; 

How  husband  and  wife, 

Through  the  crosses  of  life, 
May-be  held  by  the  true-lover's  knot 

As  mortals  are  frail. 

Let  indulgence  prevail, 
And  all  mutual  infirmities  blot; 

Let  the  husband  but  own 

His  wife  errs  not  alone. 
And  I  '11  vouch  for  the  true-lover's  knot 


My  Dolly  so  bright, 

Should  your  Hob,  overnight, 
Be  surprisM  by  his  pipe  ^r  his  pot; 

Let  him  sleep  his  dose  out. 

Nor,  by  scolding  or  poot. 
Strive  to  lessen  the  true-lovrr's  knot. 

^        When  your  wives  they  grow  grey. 

And  their  graces  decay. 
Of  all  mortal  beauty  Ihe  lot; 

Remember  their  youth. 

And,  by  friendship  and  truth, 
Make  etermd  the  true-]over*s  knot 

AIR  XIV. 

TwE^'A  begging  we  toiU  go. 

However  some  in  coaches,  on  barrows  some  may 
beg;  [wooden  leg. 

nr  is  want  thiat  makes  the  mendicant,  and  not  the 
When  a  begging  they  do  gq^  &c 

'T  is  thus,  by  greater  poverty,  that  nobles  grow  re- 
nown'd  ;  [want  a  pound. 
For  where  we  want  a  4>enny,  friend,  state  l^gan 
And  a  begging  they  do  go,  S&c. 

Your  courtier  begs  for  honour— and  that  *n  a  want 
indeed !  [n^cd. 

As  many  should  for  honesty,  but  will  not  own  their 
When  a  begging  they  should  go,  Ice 

Your  vizier  begs  for  subsidies,  ywn  party-man  ibr 
place ;  [for  grace^ 

Your  church-man,  for  a  benefice ; — ^but  not  a  man 
When  a  begging  they  do  go^  jtc 

Thus  all  from  Rome  to  London  are  of  the  begging 
train ;  [vain. 

But  we^who  b^  for  charity-^mnst  look  to  beg  in 
When  a  begging  we  do  go,  &c 

AIR  XV.    . 

Tmfs— JFk,  lei  us  ama  to  ike  wedding. 

Ybt  many,  when  beggars  are  pressings 

Of  bounty  are  nothing  loth ; 
The  bishop  will  give  you — his  blessing ; 

The  officer  give  you — ^his  oath, 
Of  his  promise,  to  be  a  free  donor. 

The  courtier  is  little  nice ; 
And  great-ones  will  g^ve  you — their  honour ! 

For  these  are  of  little  price. 

AIR  XTI. 

TuNB — A  cobbler  there  was. 

You  yet  may  behold  the  surprise  of  the  town, 
To  see  truth  elated,  dishonour  puUM  down ; 
All  tricks,  low  and  little,  despised  by  the  great. 
And  honesty  fix'd  for  a  maxim  of  state! 

Derry  down,  3cc* 

To  see  our  lacM  lordliogs  deserving  of  trust; 
Our  clergymen  pious,  our  justices  just ; 
Our  court  ladies  blush ;  and  our  thing  of  a  bean, 
A  something,  beside  a  mere  nothing  but  show. 

Deny  down,  obCa 
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To  see  worth  and  talents  to  office  preferred; 
The  virtuous  rewarded;  the  vicious  deterr'd ; 
iLnd  the  streams  of  polotion,  where  people  resort. 
New  fed  from  the  clarify'd  springs  of  onr  court. 

Derry  down,  &c. 


To  see  freedom  loyal ;  elections  unbrib'd ; 
All  (action  ezird,  and  corruption  proscrib'd : 
Pure  Nature  exalted  o'er  masking  and  art; 
And  Dominion  possessed  of  its  seat  in  the  heart 
-i  Derry  down,  &c. 

To  see  Mirth,  with  Innocence,  walking  the  land ; 
And  Probity  taking  Free-trade  by  the  hand; 
And  the  courts  of  our  law  from  iniquity  clear,    . 
O  then,  what  a  rare  revolution  were  here ! 

Derry  down,  &c* 

CBoaus. 

And  the  courts,  fcc 

AIR  XVII. 

Tun — Ckeojf  chase. 

But  since  by  mortals 't  is  confessed. 

The  shafts  of  Fate  must  fall ; 
1 11  take  firm  patience  to  my  breast. 

And  sndie,  secure  of  all. 

AIR  XVIII* 

TuNB— UeCa,  by  Artu. 

O  fokm'd  of  harmony  and  light ! 

Too  bright  for  sense  to  bear ! 
Art  tbou  to  feeling  as  to  sight? 

Essential  as  thou  ^rt  fair  ? 

If  some  illusion  from  the  skies. 

In  pity  yet  delay ; 
Kor  melt,  sweet  object,  from  my  eyes, 

in  fleeting  air  away  I 

AIR  ZIZ. 

TuNB— Tbo  gossips  they  luckily  met. 

Thb  Indies  thy  toilet  shall  grace ; 

For  thee  shall  earth,  ocean,  and  air. 
From  the  gin,  and  the  net,  and  the  chase. 

Each  costly  collation  prepare. 

All  seasons  their  sweets  sMl  dispense. 
And  a  round  of  long  happiness  roll ; 

And  bliss,  through  the  gates  of  each  sense, 
ShtJi  enter  and  mix  with  thy^  soul. 

Fair  Pheebe  shall  light  up  her  horn. 
To  watch  the  repose  of  thy  charms ; 

And  each  blushing  and. rapturous  mom 
Shall  find  thee  recUn'd  in  my  arms. 

AIRZX. 

•  Tmn-'Who 'U  see  my  gallantee  show, 

I  *LL  first  present  you  a  prime  minister. 
Free  fhmi  thought  or  action  sinister ! 
Public  good  his  square  and  meuiure; 
Himself  his  ooontry's  trust  and  treasure. 

And  is  not  this  a  show? 

VOL.  XVIL 


Friendship,  here,  outgoes  profession; 
Here  is  pow'r,  without  oppression ! 

Oh,  the  finest  show ! 

Who  Ml  see  honesty  in  a  miser  ? 
Fops,  from  France,  return  the  wiser  ? 
Wealthy  poets,  and  poor  receivers  ? 
Lawyers  in  friture  rewards  believers  ? 

Oh,  the  curious  show  I 

Here  »s  dependance,  without  servility ; 
Peers,  to  virtue  who  owe  nobility ; 
Next,  where  piety  weds  with  prelacy: 
But  you  scarce  will  credit,  till  you  see, 

Such  a  wondrous  show ! 


AIR  XXI. 

TuNB — Mdreen  mare. 

Comb  all  you  gay  gallants,  for  pleasure  who  prowl ! 
Come  all  you  young  racers,  who  strain  for  the  goal . 
Come  all  you  stout  wrestlers,  who  strive  on  the 

plain!  ^    [«»»?• 

Come  all  you  fond  merchants,  who  trade  on  the 
Come  all,  who  expend  your  short  candle,  in  quest 
Of  phantoms,  still  followed,  but  still  unpossessed  I 
In  vain  you  search,  wander,  strain,  struggle,  and 

steer 
The  prize  you  all  wresd'd,  and  run  for,  lay  here. 

[TvBO  trifling  cars  cmlted  here-l 


AIR  XXIV. 


Tui«—itfy /«**«■  <"«^  mother  sent  me  far. 


Foe  lo !  her  wealth  all  spent  on  want, 

Where  Charity's  reclin*d  I 
The  moving  tale  of  wretchedness 

Still  rolling  in  her  mmd. 
Her  sighs  and  tears  are  still  a  fund 

Of  bounty  to  distreft ; 
And  she  delighte  to  share  the  woe 

She  can  no  more  redress. 


AIR  XXV. 

TcHB— Jtfy  dog  and  my  gun. 

On  what  a  firm  rock  here  does  fortitude  fix ! 
Around  him,  in  war,  all  the  elements  mix  1 
The  hurricane  rages !  the  tempest  it  boils ! 
Loud  thunders  are  lanch*d  at  his  headland  he 
smiles! 

AIR  XXVI. 

Tvntr^JEneat  wandering  prince  qf  Troy* 

Hum iimr,  her  crown  aadc, 
Here  stoops  to  wash  the  feet  of  Pride. 
Averse  from  all  the  world  calls  great. 
She  &in  would  fall,  and  sink  from  sUte  I 
But  sink  or  fall,  however  she  will. 
She  finds  the  world  beneath  her  stOW 
Ff 
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AIR  XXVII. 

Tithe — Past  one  o*cloek. 

How  mild,  m  this  ruby,  pale  Chastity  flushes; 

And  tinctures  with  crimson  her  form  of  light! 
Uuconscious  of  guilt ;— at  her  beauty  she  blushes, 

And  wraps  each  proportion  and  charm  from  sight. 
All  hush*d  as  rock'd  infants,  all  sweet  as  the  fold- 
ing rose,  [disclose ! 
Her  lips,  with  reluctance,  the  balm  of  her  breath 
Her  eyes  look  abash'd  at  their  brightness,  yet  still 

she  shows 
Brighter  by  veiling  w^ate'er  is  bright! 

AIR  XXVIIL 
TvHZ-^The  bonny  Chrisi-church  bells. 

Would  you  wear  this'  pearl  so  rare  } 

Then,  fair  one,  list  to  me. 

First  learn  the  skill  your  tongue  to  still; 

And  leave  the  name  and  honest  frame  of  others  free. 

Your  tittle-tattle,  prate  and  prattle— rake  and  rattle, 

all 
Due  victims  to  this  pearl  must  fall. 
Your  joys  in  toys,  of  folly,  fops,  and  noise. 
That,  noon  and  night,  the  toy-shop  of  your  heart 

employs ; 
The  side-long  glance,  and  kindling  dance, 
Minc'd  mien,  and  conscious  eye ;  [show  ; 

With  foibles  which,  you  know,  in  shame  I  spare  to 
A  price,  I  fear,  too  high. 

AIR  XXIX. 

TtfK£ — Bumpers,  ^njuire  Jones* 

m 

SiKCB,  sir,  you  require 
Me  with  freedom  to  tell  you  the  price  I  desire ; 
If  duly  obcy'd, 
I  must  claim  all  your  shifts. 
Mean  resources,  sly  drifts. 

And  whole  system  of  trade. 
Each  method  of  weaving 
Court  nets  for  enslaving ; 
Your  chaffer  for  ponscience,  by  barter  and  lure : 

State  quacks,  anc^  state  nurses ; 
,  Your  purging  of  purses; 
And  skinning  of  wounds,  which  you  wish  not  to  cure. 

Each  subtle  essay 
Of  spreading  oorruptioo,  in  order  for  iway ; 
All  projects  for  rule, 
By  the  bate  and  the  bribe, 
And  political  tribe. 

Of  trick,  traffic,  and  tool. 
Your  court-broom,  that  gathers 
Motes,  chaff,  straw,  and  feathers. 
And  sweeps  up  all  trash  from  the  surface  of  fifo. 
With  your  largess  of  graces, 
Posts,  pensions,  and  places. 
Where  talents  and  office  are  ever  at  strife. 

With  these,  I  must  claim 
Your  entry  of  red-coated  gentry,  who  dream 
That  heroes  are  made. 
And  enablM  to  kill. 
By  the  courage  and  skill 
Of  a  dreadful  cockade ! 


A  race,  who  are  prouder 

To  sp^d  their  sweet  powder 
At  balls,  than  on  bullets, — a  terrible  train 

Of  crimp  petit-maitres, 

Kice  seamsters  and  platters, 
BcHsu'd  out,  for  the  dance  of  a  dainty  campaign ! 


'I>7m— Vtf/afry  elves  thai  he* 

Comb  follow,  follow  me. 
You  jolly  boys  all,  who  be 
Divested  of  constraint. 
From  mortify*d  saw,  or  saint ! 
To  pleasure  and  boundless  licence  free» 
Come  follow,  follow,  follow  me ! « 
Come  all  to  measureless  licence  free^ 
And  folknr,  follow,  follow  me ! 

Let  lean-eyM  honesty  bear 
His  merited  weight  of  care ; 
And  phlegm  and  conscience  dwell 
In  cynical  tub,  or  cell ; 
But  all  ye  lovers  of  game  and  gl^ 
And  feast  and  frolic,  come  follow  me ! 
To  Nature's  measureless  licence  free. 
Come  follow,  follow,  follow  me ! 

The  pedanted  priest,  who  fain 

Would  ride,  but  wants  a  rein ; 

To  moral  us  into  control,. 

Would  sour  the  jovial  soul ! 

The  priest  is  cunning,  and  so  are  we  ; 

Then  priest  and  people,  come  follow  me  1 

From  scruple  and  qualm,  and  conscience  frttj 

Come  follow,  follow  me  I 

AIR  XXXI* 

TvHB—T^eUra. 

Thisk  gauntlets,  we  understand. 

From  annals,  time  out  of  mind. 
Have  giv'n  due  weight  to  each  hand 

Of  the  bruisers  of  mankind. 
Still  apt  to  his  occupation 

Whom  no  restriction  awes; 
Whose  courage  would  cuff  a  nati<Mi, 

And  quell  both  land  and  laws. 

AIR  XXXII. 

I     TxtJUE^Ye  commons  land  peers', 

BanoLD,  from  old  times, 
Through  all  customs,  and  dimes. 

The  meed  of  ambition  and  pride ! 
'T  is  a  gift,  my  good  sirs, 
For  him  who,  with  spurs, 

On  the  back  of  bis  country  would  ride 

Dbl  de  ml,  &c. 

[A  trying  ear  omitted  kere.^ 

AIR  XXXIV. 

TUMB^  Ye  fairy  elves  that  be, 

WJET  BVrWBIN  JVinCB  AMD  JACK. 

Ahisb,  arise,  arise  1 

Each  shape,  and  sor^  and  sise 
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Of  honesty,  where  ye  lie, 

XJoheededy  oo  dank  or  dry ; 

From  cottages,  shades,  and  sheds,  to  court. 

My  brothers  of  worth,  and  want,  resort ! 

Arise  to  labour,  arise  to  play, 

For  Tirtue  dawns  a  new-bom  day ! 

CaoKus.    Arise  to  labour,  Ace 

To  court,  to  eourt  repair ; 

Though  destitute,  poor,  and  bare ; 

And  yet  unskillM  id  aught 

That  Euclid  or  l^Jacbiavei  taught. 
By  naked  probity,  you  acquire 
A  garb  beyond  the  silk  of  Tyre ; 
And  more  than  talents,  and  more  than  art. 
Is  fumish'd  in  an  upright  heart ! 

Caoaus.    And  more  than,  &o. 

Let  jollity  e'eu  dev<»nr 

His  interval  of  an  hour; 

Yet  pity  his  transient  roar. 

For  list— and  he  laughs  no  more  1 
The  purest  pleasures  that  guilt  can  bring. 
Are  like  the  tickling  of  a  sting  ; 
The  tickling  leaves  no  sweet  behind ; 
The  sting  remains,  and  stabs  the  mind ! 

Chorus.    The  tickling  leaves,  &c 

But  virtue,  in  the  breast. 

Composes  her  halcyon  nest ; 

And  sooths  and  smooths  each  storm, 

That  would  the  fair  seat  deform ; 
Herself  most  fruHc,  and  sweetly  free 
To  cordial  jollity,  cordial  glee ! 
The  founUin  of  all  that  >s  blessed  and  bright; 
Of  orient  pleasure,  of  orient  ligpht ! 

Cifoaus.    Hie  fountain,  Ice 

And  from  this  mental  dawn, 

0*er  village,  and  l^e,  and  lawn; 

New  rad'ance  shall  expand. 

To  brighten  each  dusky  land ; 
While  truth,  from  this  approving  stage. 
Shall  beam  through  ev*ry  act  and  age  I 

CBOtUS. 

While  truth,  from  this  approving  stage, 
Shall  beam  through  ev'ry  act  and  age. 


rnoM 
THE  KABL  OF  WESTMORLAND. 

THE  IM SIDE  or  THE  ABBEY. 

% 

Mow0aa  and  Ntmt  ranged  on  each  tide,  wUk  tapert, 

ANTHEM. 

Hsai,  in  ev'ry  sacred  aisle, 
Solenm  walk,  and  silent  cell. 
Truth  and  Peace  serenely  smiley 
Hope  and  warm  Devotion  dwell. 

Safely  landed,  here  we  mourn, 

Fonnd*ring  mortals,  left  behind  ; 
Wretches,  on  the  deep  foriom, 

To«*d  and  wreck'd  with  er'iy  wind. 


What  has  g^ndeur  to  supply. 
What  has  pleasure  to  impart  \ 

Mere  illusion  to  the  eye. 
Real  anguish  to  the  heart  1 

Here,  from  time  and  transienoe  woo, 
Beauty  has  her  charms  resigned  i 

Heav'n  already  is  begim. 
Opening  in  an  humble  mind. 

Fount  of  truth,  seraphic  bowl, 
Pour  the  nectar  ftom  above  1 

O,  descend  into  the  soul, 
Thirsting  after  life  and  lore  ! 

Death  is  conquered,  time  is  pass'd, 
Heav'n  is  present  to  our  view^- 

Welcome,  welcome,  joys  that  last! 
Short  seducing  world,  adieu  1 


FUKERAL  PROCESSION,  AMD  DIBGC 

WavTCBSo  mortals,  doom'd  to  go 
Through  the  vale  of  death  and  woe ! 
Let  us  travel  sad  and  slow. 

Care  and  sickness,  toil  and  pain. 
Here  their  restless  vigils  keep : 

Sighs  are  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

Tears  are  all  the  streams  that  flow  1 

Virtue  hopes  reward  in  vain-* 

The  gentlest  lot  she  can  obtain. 
Is  but  to  sit  and  weep ! 

Ye  dreary  mansions  of  enduring  sleep. 
Where  pale  mortality  ties  dark  and  deep ! 
Thou  silent,  though  insatiate  grave. 
Gorged  with  the  beauteous  and  the  braTe^ 
Close,  close  thy  maw— thy  feast  is  o'er. 
Time  and  death  can  give  no  more  I 

In  Rowena  thou  hast 

Thy  consummate  repast ! 

All  that  Earth  could  boast  divine. 

All  we  held  of  Heav*n  is  thine ! 

Time  and  death  no  iftore  can  gai»— 

They  have  all  perfection  slain  I  .« 

O  grave,  thy  festival-  is  a*er ; 

The  beggar'd  world  can  give  ao  more  1 


SONG  OF  CONSOLATION. 

Yb  desolate  mortals  who 'stray. 
Dark,  devious,  and  wilfully  blind ; 

O  turn,  and  distinguish  the  way 
Ukat  leads  to  the  bliss  of  mankind ! 

The  titles  ye  falsely  assign. 
With  their  symbols  are  ever  at  strife ; 

And  death,  by  appointment  divine, 
fa  our  birth  and  eur  portal  to  life. 

The  Framer  of  Nature  from  chaos  and  night. 
Who  drew  yon  fair  system  of  order  and  light. 
On  extremes  hath  the  plan  of  his  universe  built. 
On  frailty  perfection,  and  pardon  on  guilt;  [pain. 
And  through  the  short  transienee  of  death  and  of 
Appoints  httoutt  weakaws  to  rise  and  to  reig;n. 
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CROKUli 


T  is  Tirtne,  't  is  virtue,  o'er  ffrief  and  the  gnwtf 

That  rises  secure  and  sublime ; 
The  prize  that  eternity  watches  to  save 

From  the  wrecks  aiid  the  ruins  of  time ! 


FROM  MONTEZUMA. 

BYNH  TO  BBAOTT. 

Tbix  ns,  ye  gods,  what  power  is  this, 
That  rules  with  such  resistless  sway; 

To  whom  the  mightiest  hew  submiss. 
Whom  crowds  adore,  whom  kings  obey^ 

It  is  the  power  of  Beauty's  charm, 
That  ean  all  other  powers  subdue. 

The  savage  tame,  the  fleroe  disarm, 
iknd  teach  subjected  pride  to  sue** 

Oreat  monarch  !  if  you  haply  find 
The  force  of  her  enchantment  here, 

Her  temples  with  your  garland  bind. 
And  crown  her  empress  of  the  year. 


llfCAKTATIOIf. 

MooH,  pale  regent  of  the  night. 
Goddess  of  each  magic  rite— 
In  this  dread  and  dreary  hoar 
Aid  us  with  thy  light  and  power ! 

O,  ye  stars,  ye  seeds  of  light, 
Radianjt  gems  of  gloomy  night, 
n  whose  e^er-raiying  round 
Present,  past,  and  future  's  found ; 
Who,  in  characters,  comprise 
Falls  of  kingdoms,  ere  they  rise. 
To  our  favoured  sight  reveal  [eeal ! 

Whate'er,  from  vulgar  eyes,  with  caution  ye  coo- 

Ye  spirits  infernal,  dark  partners  of  woe  ! 
Ye  demons,  who  wield  ebon  sceptres  below  ! 
Ye  goblins  and  fairies,  or  dusky  or  fair, 
Who  mine  in  the  earth,  or  who  dance  in  the  air ! 


My  wand  demands  ye,  from  Hell,  earth,  and  ski 
Arise,  arise,  arise ! 

[A  tenesHai  Spirit  ateendt.'l 


^Mri^— Prince,  mourn  ]F<Hir  search — your  godsaro 

all  controPd; 
Silent,  and  bow*d  before  superior  power ! 

I  dare  no  more.  [Deceendi. 

IJigh  Prieit* — Hence,  dark  and  dastard  sprite ! — 

Calib,  my  ever-smiling  friend ! 

Circled  with  radiant  light,  descend; 

Our  bosoms  with  thy  wonted  tidings  cheer. 

Speak  comfort  to  our  heart,  and  music  to  our  ear ! 

'  [Calib  descends  in  white,  and  tings,'\         . 

•  Mighty  empcnor,  attend ; 
Heavy,  heavy  tfaing^i  impend  I 


Many  a  conflict,  many  a  fight, 
Desolation,  fear,  and  flight. 
Loss  of  empire,  life,  and  light. 

All  rush  upon  my  sight! 

Yet,  through  the  horronn  of  this  threat'ning  sky. 

One  radiant  beam  I  spy. 

It  comes,  the  singly  smiling  |ioar. 

That  puts  our  Indian  worid  again  into  thy  power  ! 

Tliey  stand,  they  stand, 

Within  thine  hand. 
This  horrid,  hostile,  ruthless  band- 
Strike,  strike,  and  save  the  land !  [Atundu 


tOMG  OPTRIOMPB  AMD  TBAllS86I¥IMO» 

ST  raiBm  and  niBSTssscs. 

TkuKDia  sleeps    the  stonn  is  o'er ; 
War  and  terrour  are  uo  more. 
See  their  horrid  hosts  retir^- 
Fain^g  worlds  again  respire  1 
By  our  oonq'ring  hero  fell'd, 
Spain  is  shackled,  force  is  qnellM  ! 
Peace  revisits  India's  shore-— 
Thunder  sleeps  «4he  storm  is  o'er ! 

CBOaUB. 

Peace  revisits.  Ice. 

Now,  through  ev*ry  glen  and  glade. 
In  the  sunshine,  in  the  shade. 
Vacant  innooence  shall  stray. 
Fearing  neither  wile  nor  way  1 
Sons  shall  laugh  within  the  shed. 
By  their  sires  and  grandsires  spread ; 
Peace  shall  slumb^,  toil  shall  snore— 
Wan  and  tenours  are  no  more. 

CHoaus. 
Peace  shall,  &c. 

In  wedlock,  again,  loviikg  pairs  shall  be  tied. 
And  children  shall  run  by  their  glad  father's  side ; 
Long  poles  shall  be  fia'd,  where  the  minstrel  shall 

sound,  [aroond; 

And  where  holy-day  crowds  shall  dance  cheerly 
Birds  shall  chirp  in  the  groves,  and  beasts  frisk  in 

the  plain,  /  [S^in. 

Nor  be  scar*d  by  the  tfannders  and  lightnings  of 
Through  our  clime,  miith  shall  carol,  and  laughter 

shall  roar; 
For  war,  tumult,  terrour,  and  Spain  aro  no  more ! 

cHoaus. 
Through  our  clime,  3tc. 


THE  FOX-CHASE. 


Youm  Marcus  with  the  laric  salutes  the 

**  Saddle  your  horses,  huntsman ;  wind  your  hpm.*' 

We  start,  we  rise  at  the  enliv'ning  sound— 

The  woods  all  ring — and  wind  the  horn  aroond : 

We  snatch  a  short  repast  within  the  hall ; 

*  V  To  horse  !  to  horse !  **— >We  issue  at  the  calL 

As  when,  to  rid  his  country  from  alarms 

Of  Russian  inroads,  and  of  Gallic  anas, 


THE  FOX-CHASE: 
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Gretfc  Pnuiia  bids  the  patriot  tramp  to  blow. 
The  free-bora  gather,  iad  around  bim  glow: 
So^  at  tbe  call  of  Marcus— gratenil  Bound-— 
Men,  steeds,  and  dogs,  tumult'ons  pour  around. 

The  youth  upon  their  coursers  vault  with  grace ; 
The  coursers  neigh,  impatient  for  the  chase : 
Their  short  and  eager  steps  the  bit  restrains : 
They  paw  and  pant,  reluctant  to  the  reins. 
Unfolding  gates  a  spacious  passage  yield— ^ 
Forward  we  moTe,  and  issue  to  the  field. 

Far  within  cover  thoughtless  Reynard  lay. 
And  slept  the  riots  of  the  night  away. 
Late,  fiom  the  ravage  of  a  neighboring  farm. 
He  had  withdrawn,  impenitent  of  harm ; 
The  tainted  gales  his  felon  steps  pursue. 
And  tell  his  travels  to  the  conscious  dew. 
But  he,  whom  many  a  'scape  had  render'd  sore, 
For  slights  and  wile?  unrivalled,  slept  secure. 
In  unsuspecting  spirits  bfithe  and  bland. 
Nor  dreams  the  dreadful  reck'ning  is  at  hand. 

Trueman,  whom  for  sagacious  nose  we  hail 
The  chief,  first  touchM  the  scarce-distinguish'd  gale; 
His  tongue  was  doubtful,  and  no  houxid  replies : 
**  Haux  !  — *wind  him  !—haax  !'*—<•  the  tuneful 

huntsman  cries. 
At  once  the  list'ning  pack  asunder  spread. 
With  tail  erect,  and  with  inquiring  head : 
With  busy  nostrils  they  foretaste  tbeir  prey. 
And  snuff  the  lawn*impearling  dews  away. 

Now  here,  now  there,  they  chop  upon  the  scent. 
Their  tongues  in  undulating  ether  spent : 
More  joyous  now,  and  louder  by  degrees. 
Warm,  and  more  warm,  they  catch  the  ocming 

breeze. 
Now  with  fiill  symphony  they  jointly  hail 
The  welcome  tidings  of  a  surer  gale ; 
Along  the  vale  they  pour  the  swelling  note; 
Their  ears  and  dewlaps  on  the  morning  float. 

How  Vainly  art  aspires,  by  rival  sounds. 
To  match  the  native  melody  of  hounds! 
Not  eunuchs,  warbling  in  the  vocal  choir. 
Though  joined  by  pipe  and  string,  such  bliss  inspire. 
When  with  joint  sense  they  qu^ff  the  tainted  gale, 
And  in  fhll  concert  ring  their  morning  peal: 
The  list'niug  planets  from  their  orbits  bend. 
And  the  still  elements  with  joy  attend. 

Again  the  doubtful  scent  our  hope  defeats : 
*'  To  cover—hark !" — the  huntsman's  voice  repeats. 
Wide  on  the  left  a  neighboring  copse  was  spreisui, 
And  thither  th*  obsequious  pack  he  led. 
But  more  aloof  the  parting  sportsmen  scout. 
Watch  ev'ry  path,  and  skirt  the  wood  about. 
The  huntsman  now,  with  expectation  flush,  [bosh: 
**  Haux,  fox!"  he  cries,  and  strikes  the  hopeful 
To  cover  straight  the  spreading  hounds  now  take. 
Snuff  ev*ry  tuft,  and  spy  in  ev'ry  brake. 
Again  tbe  breeze  betrays  the  tainted  ground. 
And  Lovely  tells  the  gladsome  tidmgs  round ; 
"  Harkl-^Lovely!— hark!"— deep  echoing  glens 
resound. 

Ah,  hapless  foxes !  ever  blind  to  fiite  I 
Without  a  cause  dejected  and  elate. 
Darkling  ye  walk,  unconscious  of  your  end. 
Nor  mark  the  gathering  mischiefs  that  impend! 
Hie  shrewd  and  simple  share  an  equal  loU— 
In  death  the  wizard  finds  himself  a  sot. 

That  luckless  mora,  when  first  along  the  glade 
The  tell-tale  dews  his  nightly  steps  betray'd, 
WrappM  in  soft  slumbers  Beynaid  prew'd  his  bed, 
Aod  there  on  visiooafy  poultry  fed. 


He  dream'd,  as  by  a  neighboring  grange  he  crept, 
Crouch'd  while  he  mov*d,  and  lingered  as  he  stept» 
Two  virgin  pullets  fix*d  his  side  regard. 
Plump  from  the  sounding  barn  and  pamp'ringyard: 
Near,  and  more  near,  he  steals  with  winking  eyes^ 
Then  springs  at  once,  and  seizes  on  his  prize. 
Loud  piercing  screams  th*  affrighted  wdkin  fill. 
And  down  his  jaws  the  luscious  streams  distil. 

Ev'n  in  this  rapturous  moment,  while  his  taste 
Oorg'd  the  full  riot  of  a  fancy*d  feast. 
Lovely's  near  note,  far  echoing,  pierc'd  his  ears-— 
He  wakes,  and  inward  shrinks  to  shun  his  fears. 
Upward  he  starts — erects  his  ears<->and  then 
Hears  the  loud  *'  Hark*."— and  down  he  sinks  agauk 
Trembling  be  strives  to  re-assure  his  heart 
With  a  ficesh  promise  of  long  prosp'riug  art ; 
I  Then  with  sly  caution,  crouching  as  he  rose. 
From  his  warm  kennel^s  ancient  seat  he  goes^ 
The  seat  to  which  he  shall  retura  no  more. 
Now  with  chin  moss  and  dropping  branches  hoar. 

Through  frizzled  thickets,  and  through  yielding 
sprays. 
He  thwarts  each  path,  and  treads  a  puzzling  maze; 
So  steer'd,  some  devious  vessel  shifts  her  sail. 
And,  veering,  gains  upon  th'  adverse  galei 

Now,  firom  tibe  mansion  of  his  late  repose 
Rank  steams  and  reeking  exhalations  rose; 
The  tepid  vapours  are  diffused  around. 
And  reach  the  nerves  of  each  inquiring  hound : 
With  answering  notes,  their  heads  towards  Heav'a 

they  cast, 
And  in  full  concert  hail  the  rich  repast. 

The  sculking  caitiff,  who  beneath  the  spread 
Of  fav'ring  umbrase  veil'd  his  luckless  bead» 
Close  at  Ins  ear  believes  the  distant  peals. 
And  a  whole  host  of  demons  at  his  beds. 
His  instant  terrours  cast  all  wilea  away. 
He  breaks  firom  cover,  and  demands  the  day: 
0*er  the  fair  field  he  flies  his  numerous  foes. 
And  down  the  wind,  as  swift  as  wind  he  goes. 

A  watchful,  scout  his  bold  elopement  spies— 
*'  Ho ! — tally-ho!'*— triumphantly  he  cries. 
His  rash  alarm  the  genVoos  Marcus  blames— 
**  Law  !-^ve  him  law  l^—as  loudly  he  exclaims. 
The  distant  sportsmen  gather  at  the  shout. 
As  bees  they  buzz  and  close  their  chief  about ; 
The  fervid  youth  attending  crowd  the  plain, 
Andbind  the  crested  coursers  to  the  rein,  [throats. 

The  choiring  hounds,   with  deep  harmonionf 
Fill  the  charm'd  wood,  and  swell  tbe  doubling  notes  ; 
Sweeter  than  those  of  that  enchanting  strain 
That  6tiU*d  the  surge  on  the  Trinacrian  main. 
When  to  the  mast,  tbe  Grecian,  wisely  bound. 
Scarce  dar'd  the  tempting  magic  of  the  sound. 

The  dogs,  a  traversed  labyrmth  unwind. 
Subtler  than  that  which  Dssdalus  designed. 
By  slow  degrees  the  doubling  wile  is  woo, 
Trac'd  through  the  shade,  and  push'd  into  the  son  ; 
There  the  broad  anrs  a  livelier  scent  assume. 
And  greet  their  senses  with  a  full  perfume. 
Then,  as  a  shaft  firom  the  withholding  thong. 
They  shoot  away,  and  pour  the  plains  along. 

No  more  the  youth  tiieir  eager  steeds  restrain; . 
Ardent  they  start,  and  loose  tbe  granted  rein ; 
The  steeds  spring  forth,  and  ftom  the  rein  unbound. 
Devour  the  lessening  distance  of  the  ground ; 
They  stretch  and  strain  each  nerve  and  active  limb, 
Sweep  down  the  slopes,  and  o'er  the  levels  skim. 
Their  force  a  gen'rons  emulation  fires ; 
Beneath  our  speed  the  fleeting  earth  retires. 
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1r  a  glad  freiuey  we  attempt  tfae  sky; 
Nor  Mem  to  run,  or  ride,  bat  moant  and  fly ! 
Now  lightly  o'er  opposing  walls  we  bound. 
Clear  the  broad  trench,  and  top  the  rising  mound : 
No  stop,  no  time  for  respite  or  recess; 
On,  and  still  on,  fox,  dogs,  and  burses  press. 
Tbe  honnds  outbreathM,  from  their  late  tuneful 
throat 
Now  breaks-half  short— the  disappointed  note. 
Now  o'er  the  smoking  vale  each  gen'rous  steed 
Relaxes  from  the  fervour  of  his  speed: 
Push'd  up  the  bray,  indignantly  they  feel 
The  clanking  lash,  and  the  retorted  steel ; 
Then  down  the  Aecp  with  quick'ning  rapture  go. 
And  stretch  and  sweat  upon  the  plain  below. 

Athwart  one  way  a  tumbling  stream  was  laid 
That  to  the  lake  its  daily  tribute  paid : 
Here  the  first  stop  our  rapid  course  delays, 
And  with  a  grateful  interruption  stays. 
Upon  the  bank,  in  watchful  silence  still, 
We  breathe  the  rising  freshness  of  the  rill ; 
We  pant — we  drop  our  languid  limbs— and  all, 
like  fainting  Cephalus,  on  Aura  call. 
Dark  as  a  mist  that  to  the  distant  view 
Caps  the  brown  mountains  with  a  murky  blue; 
So  from  our  steeds  the  thickening  vapoun  rise. 
Infold  their  riders,  and  obscure  the  skies. 
The  glowing  dogs,  forgetful  of  their  foe. 
Full  on  the  stream  their  headlong  bodies  throw, 
like  iron  ou  the  whizzing  smithy  flung, 
And  lap,  and  pant,  and  lollthelength'ning  tongue. 

Now,  from  the  west,  a  frvelier  galfe  upsprings, 
And  with  new  nerves  each  listless  member  strings. 
In  terms  still  varying  their  harmonious  sounds. 
The  huntsman  calls,  and  cheers  his  circling  honnds. 
Now  up,  now  down,  now  cross  the  stream  he  beats — 
*<  Hauxi—wind  him !— haux !«-Fox,  find  him!" 

he  repeats. 
Now  round  and  round  a  fruitless  search  he  plies, 
And  now  a  tour  of  wider  circuit  tries. 
But  no  intelligence  rewards  his  care; 
No  note  confessed  the  fox  was  ever  there— 
As  though  some  opening  gulf  had  gorged  our  prey, 
Or  sadden  power  had  snatcb'd  him  quite  away. 
But  Reynard,  hotly  pushM,  and  close  pursued, 
Yet  fruitful  in  expedients  to  elude. 
When  to  the  bournes  refreshing  bank  he  came, 
Had  plungM,  all  reeking,  in  the  friendly  stream. 
The  folding  waves  his  failing  pow'rs  restore. 
And  close  the  gates  of  every  fuming  pore. 
Then  down  the  channel,  over  flats  and  steeps. 
He  steals,  and  trots— or  wades,  or  swims,  or  creeps; 
Till,  where  the  pebbled  shores  the  surges  break, 
He  quits  his  feet,  and  lanches  on  the  lake. 

As  when  some  coasting  skiff,  with  shatter'd  geers, 
A  cautions  course  'twixt  land  and  ocean  steers, 
Fearful  alike  on  either  daug'rous  hand 
To  trust  the  boisterous  sea  or  faithless  land : 
Possessed  of  equal  fears  and  equal  lore. 
So  Keynard  coasts  aloof,  and  shuns  the  shore, 
Lest  the  uncoverM  odour  should  exhale. 
And  tell  sure  tidings  to  the  trait'rous  gale. 

Not  distant  far,  upon  the  beach  there  stood 
The  hoary  growth  of  a  majestic  wood, 
Whose  age  of  oak  and  intervening  yew 
Not  the  great-grandsires  of  the  living  knew : 
The  flooring,  deep  beneath  the  distant  shade. 
With  thorn  and  frizzling  brush  was  thick  inlaid. 
While  clamouring  rooks,  scarce  heard  above  our 
Amid  thecloud-comrainglingbranchasbred.  [head, 


Here  Reynard  lands,  all  dripping  from  tbe  lake. 
And  seeks  the  shelter  of  his  Vonted  brake. 
Arrived,' he  shakes,  and  rolls,  and  turns  him  round  ^ 
Then  entering,  sinks  o*ertoird  upon  tbe  ground: 
Stretched  at  full  length,  secure  of  care  he  lies. 
And  instant  slumbers  seal  his  willing  eyes. 
The  chop-falPn  hounds  meantime  are  heard  no 
more. 
But  silent  range  along  the  winding  shore. 
Hopeless  alike  the  hunters  lag  behind, . 
And  give  all  thoughts  of  Reynard  to  the  wind— • 
All,  save  one  wily  rival  of  his  art. 
Who  vows  unpitying  vengeance  ere  they  part. 
Along  the  coast  his  watchful  course  be  bent, 
C&refol  to  catch  and  wind  the  thwarting  scent; 
And  last,  to  make  his  boastful  promise  good, 
EnterM  tbe  precincts  of  the  fatal  wood.    . 
There,  through  the  gloom,  he  leads  one  hopeless 
train, 
And  cheers  the  long-detnonding  pack  in  vain ; 
Till  Ringwood  first  the  faint  effiuvia  caught. 
And  with  loud  tongue  reformed  their  old  default. 

Roused  at  the  swell  of  that  reviving  sound. 
Our  hopes  rekindle,  and  our  hearts  rebonnd  ' 
Eager  we  spread  through  furze  and  mingling  brash. 
And  lash  the  woof  of  each  afflicted  bush ; 
While  here  and  there  the  busy  dogs  reveal 
The  Ian  jfuid  tidings  of  the  dubious  gale. 

Meanwhile  tbe  fox,  unconscious  of  the  chase. 
Repaired  his  late  fatigues,  and  slept  in  peace ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  cry  of  many  a  hostile  tongue 
That  through  the  copious  forest  loudly  rung. 
Till  a  bold  youth  approachM  his  thoughtless  bed. 
And  struck  tbe  bower  that  trembPd  o'er  his  head. 

As  when  amaz*d  upstarted  Manoah*8  heir, 
Shorn  of  his  strength  and  his  enchanted  hair, 
While  his  peal'd  ears  received  the  hostile  sound 
Of  shouting  foes  that  girt  his  couch  around ; 
So  Rejmard  wakes  with  sudden  horrours  chill. 
Scant  of  his  force,  and  shortened  of  his  skill. 
Bold  through  despair,  he  breaks  at  once  away. 
Bounds  through  the  brush,  and  rushes  into  day ! 
The  fields,  the  shores,  the  hills,  each  wood  resounds 
With  echoing  hunters,  and  with  op'ning  honnds : 
Rocks,  waters,  undulating  air,  and  sky, 
Become  one  peal,  and  propagate  the  cry. 
From  the  firm  land,  and  from  the  trembling  lakc^ 
Full  on  our  ears  the  tuneful  thunders  break. 
Roll  o'^r  the  waves,  and  strike  the  distant  coast. 
And  far  beyond,  mid  heav*n-topM  hills,  are  lost 
Again  we  start,  we  bound,  we  stretch  amain, 
0*er  the  brown  heath,  and  o^er  the  bright  champaign : 
Again  o>r  gates  we  fly,  through  hedges  rush. 
Through  moorlands  labour,  and  through  thickeCa 

push. 
Intense  again  our  gathering  fervour  ^rows — 
Again  the  coursers  smoke — the  rider  glows: 
Distinguish^  steeds  their  fellow  steeds  eutwind, 
And  leave  their  late  associates  far  behind; 
While  laggard  houndi^  that  form  a  lengthened  train. 
Run,  hoarse  and  mute,  and  panting  o'er  the  plain. 
0*erbreath'd  we  come  where,  Jtwixt  impending 
Ran  the  joint  current  of  two  gurgling  rills ;    [hills. 
On  either  hand,  adown  each  feaiful  steep. 
Hung  forth  the  shaggy  horrours,  dark  and  deep :  ^ 
Here,  through  brown  umbrage,  glowed  the  vivid 

green, 
And  headlong  slopes,  and  winding  paths  between ; 
Growth  above  many  a  growth,  tall  trees  arose. 
The  tops  of  these  scarce  veil'd  the  roots  of  those  ; 
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A  wiodiog  oonrt,  where  wand'riog  Fancy  wmlk*d. 
And  to  herself  responriTe  £cfaotalk*d. 

Here  stayM  agmin,  we  bait  the  kind  40lay, 
And  down  the  shadowy  ptMm  delighted  stray; 
The  gath*rtng  pack  unite,  and  enter  in. 
Then  spread,  and  pierce  the  darkne«of  the  glen. 
Now  here,  now  there,  now  sole,  and  now  <*ombin'd. 
They  catch  the  wandering  odour  from  the  wind ; 
Through  many  a  traverse,  many-twtriing  maze. 
And  all  the  wondrous  wisdom  of  bis  ways. 
The  fox  they  trace,  unrav.'ling  as  they  go^ 
Discreetly  sure,  and  musically  slow ; 
Now  in  joint  harmony  they  pour  their  notes. 
And  echo  aAswers  fn>m  ten  thousand  ihroata. 
From  bill  to  hill,  with  replicated  sounds, 
The  peal  rolls  down  the  glcn,  and  still  rebounds. 
Packs  beyond  packs  seem  sweetly  to  reply. 
And  waft  to  distant  climes  the  lesB*uing  cry. 

At  length,  from  path  to  path,  and  glade  to  glade, 
Midst  woven  thickets  and  impending  shade. 
Through  the  steep  wilderness  their  way  they  won. 
And  reached  the  f^helve  that  opened  to  the  Sun: 
Then  up  the  slope  they  speed  them,  swift  as  wind. 
As  swift  the  hunters  press,  and  shout  behind. 

But  now  no  more  our  coursers  pull  the  rein 
0*er  the  firm  greensward,  or  expanded  plain. 
Through  rude  and  craggy  grounds,  through  miry 

clay. 
We  urge  with  peril  our  o*erlaboiir*d  way. 
Cast,  here  and  there,  along  the  dang'rous  ooarse. 
Lies  spread  the  rider,  and  tbe  floundVing  horse; 
But  onward  still  the  foremost  press,  nor  mind 
To  ask  for  luckless  friends  that  limp  behind. 
At  last  the  bottom  of  a  mount  we  reach'd. 
Whose  top  from  sea  to  sea  its  prospect  stretched, 
And  sepm*d  a  look  of  stately  scorn  to  throw 
On  the  proud  works  of  little  men  below. 

With  half  a  peek,  and  scarcely  half  a  train. 
We  dare  all  dangers,  and  all  toil  disdain ; 
The  dogs  near  laint,  yet  still  on  slaughter  bent. 
With  tongues  abrupt  avow  the  burning  scent; 
The  pendent  clifis  audaciously  essay. 
And  trot,  or  crawl,  or  climb  their  desp'rate  way. 
While,  slanting,  we  avoid  the  headlong  deep. 
Yet  bend,  press  on.  and  labour  up  the  steep. 

Where  the  brow  beetling  from  the  mountain 
sprung. 
With  stunted  thorn  and  shaggy  rocks  o'erhung. 
Beneath  whose  base  a  sanded  bench,  with  shade 
Of  furze  and  tangling  thicket  was  overlaid, 
Reynard  his  palace  kept,  his  regal  seat. 
His  fort  of  sure  resource,  and  last  retreat ; 
The  rest  were  bat  the  mansions  of  a  night. 
For  casual  respite,  or  for  fresh  delight 

Here  a  vuicanian  Cacus  erst  was  said 
To  hale  the  carcasses  whose  blood  he  shed ; 
Or  as  in  rulls  of  old  romance  we  read 
Of  rav'ning  g«ants,  an  enormous  breed, 
With  grizly  bones  who  himg  their  spacious  bower, 
Dire  trophies  of  their  cruelty  and  pow'r : 
So  bones  and  blood  did  Reynard's  hail  distain. 
And  whitening  skeletons  confess*d  the  slain ; 
Hens,  leverets,  lambs — sad  trophies  of  his  ait, 
His  raging  appetite,  and  ruthless  heart. 
To  this  dread  fort,  with  many  a  hard  essay. 
We  win  with  peril  our  o^er-iabour'd  way; 
At  length  our  journey,  not  our  work,  is  done^ 
'The  way  indeed,  but  not  tbe  fort  is  won. 

Here  had  the  felon  earth*d ;— with  many  a  hound 
And  many  n  horw  we  gird  bis  hold  around: 


The  hounds  *fore  Heav'n  their  accnsation  spread, 
And  cVy  for  justice  on  his  cutiff  head.    ^ 

Meanwhile,  with  cutlasses  we  clear  each  bush 
Of  platted  blackthorn,  and  of  stubborn  brush. 
Remove  the  covert  of  befriending  night. 
And  on  the  cavern's  entrance  pour  the  light— 
Aghastr  and  trembling  in  the  burst  of  day, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  shrinking  savage  lay ; 
In  vain  be  glares  bis  desp'rate  glance  around. 
No  scape — ^no  stratagem — no  hope  is  found  !  ^ 
"  He  dies ! — be  dies!"  the echomg  hills  reply. 
And  the  loud  triumph  rends  the  vaulted  sky. 
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It  comes ;  the  wished,  the  long-expected  morn— • 
"  Thou  Son  of  Man,  thou  Son  of  God,  be  born  !*> 
Lo,  he  descends,  and  bows  the  yielding  skies : 
To  meet  him,  the  exulting  valleys  rise : 
Death  shrinks  and  trembles,  fearing  to  be  slain; 
And  all  Hell  quakes  throughout  its  deep  domain^ 

Yet  comes  he  not,  array 'd  in  worldly  show. 
Nor  in  the  weakness  of  man's  power  below : 
In  human  flesh,  bis  Godhead  he  conceals  ; 
In  human  form,  immensity  he  veils : 
Eternal,  he  assumes  a  mortal  frame : 
And,  in  subjection,  k>,  the  world's  supreme ! . 

*T  is  come ;  tbe  day  of  health,  the  saving  mom- 
The  Sou  of  God,  the  Babe  of  Lof  e  is  bom  < 
Behold,  all  Heaven  descends  upon  the  wing. 
And  choiring  angels  "  Glcuy,  glory !"  sing ; 
**  Glory  to  God,  from  whom  such  bounties  flow  I 
And  peace  on  Earth,  good-will  to  man  below!" 

**  Tidings  we  bring,  glad  tidings  of  free  gracci, 
Tidings  of  joy  to  all  of  human  race ! 
The  promised  day  is  come,  the  great  events 
To  you  a  child  is  bom,  a  son  is  sent; 
A  Saviour,  Christ,  the  lowly,  the  supreme 
Gracious  to  pardon,  mighty  to  redeem ! 
f  Within  his  hand  the  nations  shall  be  weigh'd. 
The  world  upon  his  infant-shoulder  laid. 
His  name  is  Wonderful ;  he  shall  be  styl*d 
The  God  of  Power,  the  all-embracing  child ; 
Th'  embosom*d  Snn,  whose  inward  beam  imparts 
Wisdom  to  souls,  the  Counsellor  of  hearts, 
Whose  days  nor  know  commencement  nor  increase ; 
The  everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace ! 
Your  saving  God,  in  Bethlehem  ye  shall  find, 
Swath'd  in  a  crib,  on  bumbling  straw  reclin'dj 
He,  who  all  things  unites  and  comprehends, 
To  stable  with  his  lowliest  brates  descends. 
Your  songs,  your  songs,  ye  morning  stars,  employ ; 
And,  all  ye  sons  of  glory,  shout  for  joy  !'* 

Approaching  seraphipi  the  babe  surround. 
And,  with  adoring  reverence,  bow  profound  ; 
Amaz*d  tosee  their  Infinite  confin'd, 
Tbe  Ancient  of  all  days  in  infoncy  enshrin'd* 
With  wond'ring  eye,  they  pierce  his  filmy  skin 
And  lucid  flesh,  when,  lo,  a  If^ven  within. 
Wide  as  the  round  where  yonder  planets  roll. 
Though  stretch*d  to  infinite  from  either  pole ; 
Love,  to  whose  depth  no  measure  can  descend  ; 
And  bliss,  encircling  blessings,  without  end. 

See  the  dear,  little,  helpless,  might v  hands. 
So  meekly  yielded  to  maternal  bands ! 
*T  is  theirs  the  powers  of  darkness  to  repel, 
To  crush  the  pride  of  Earth,  and  wrath  of  Hell  i 
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To  lift  the  feirn,  to  prop  the  feeble  knee, 

To  set  the  pris'ners  of  his  Israel  free; 

To  burst  the  iron  gates  of  sin  and  pain. 

To  number  time  and  death  among  the  slain ; 

Captive  to  lead  captiyity  on  high, 

Fo!low*d  by  blood-bought  myriads  through  the  sky; 

His  kingdom  in  eternal  peace  to  found, 

And  beam  fortb  blessings  without  end  or  bound. 

Ye  sophists,  who,  with  scientific  lore, 
Nature^s  recluse  arcana  would  explore ; 
Who,  in  your  dreams  of  fancy,  mould  and  wield 
The  mazy  worlds  of  yon  empyreal  field, 
And  boast  to  have  retrac'd,  by  reason's  force, 
Th'  unmeasured  chain  of  sequels  to  their  source ; 
Come  forward  with  your  length  and  depth  of  thought, 
And  see  all  human  learning  set  at  nought : 
Here,  try  to  mete,  to  compass,  to  define. 
And  plumb  your  God  with  your  five-fathom'd  line ! 
Ye  mighty  too,  beneath  whose  tyrant  brow 
Pale  vassals  shake,  and  servile  nations  bow. 
Perish  your  pride !  and  let  your  glories  fade ! 
Lo,  Nature's  monarch  in  a  manger  laid! 
Behold,  the  Word,  at  whose  creative  might 
The  Heavens  and  Earth  sprnng  forth  to  form  and 
In  love  descends,  unutterably  mild,  [light, 

And  smiles  the  world's  salvation — in  a  child  ! 

No  clarions  yet  proclaim  him  King  of  Kings ; 
No  ensigns  speak  him  the  Supreme  of  things : 
Humbly  he  lays  his  purple  robe  aside. 
Until,  for  man,  it  shall  in  blood  be  dyM ; 
Nor  shall  the  crown  his  regal  brow  adorn. 
Till  his  love  twist  it  of  the  pointed  thorn ! 

Ah,  Father,  Author,  God  of  boundless  grace! 
What,  what  is  man,  with  all  his  recreant  race. 
That  they  with  thine  own  Jesus  should  be  weigh'd; 
And,  for  their  ransom,  such  a  price  be  paid  ? 

'T  is  true,  that  man  from  his  Creator  came 
All-bright,  as  from  the  Sun  his  effluent  beam; 
Lord  of  these  Heavens  and  Earth,  the  seas  that  flow, 
The  lands  that  germinate,  and  stars  that  glow. 
Lovely  without,  and  glorious  afl  within. 
He  knew  no  sorrow,  for  be  knew  no  sin  : 
His  will  was  with  the  Father's  will  inform'd ; 
His  love  was  with  the  love  of  Jesus  warmM; 
The  Eternal  Light,  that  lights  the  solar  ray, 
Shed  forth  the  peace  of  his  diviner  day ; 
He  felt  the  bliss  of  the  supremely  blessed, 
And  God's  own  Heaven  was  open'd  in  his  breast. 

But  ah !  he  yet  was  frail,  nur  understood 
There  's  but  one  Will,  all-just,  all-wise,  all-good; 
The  Will,  throughout  the  universe,  who  knows. 
Alone,  to  make,  to  fit,  and  to  dispose. 
The  wretoh,  who  dares  a  different  will  to  frame, 
Brings  war  into  the  works  of  Heaven's  supreme ; 
Of  pow'r  would  e'en  Omnipotence  defraud. 
And  blasts  his  being  in  the  will  of  God. 

Hence,  man,  so  great,  so  glorious,  and  so  good. 
Was  tempted  finom  the  tow'r  in  which  he  stood, 
Lur'd  by  external  baits  of  sensual  teste,  • 
He  wish'd  to  gratify,  he  long'd  to  feast ; 
The  good  of  his  subjected  world  to  know; 
Distinct  from  God,  to  win  a  Heav'n  below; 
To  found  a  new  dominion  of  his  own. 
And  reign  sufficient  to  himself  alone. 

**  Ingrate — O  stop  thee  on  the  headlong  brink ! 
Ere  thou  dost  teke  the  fearful  venture, — ^think  1 
Think,  from  the  Ood  thou  wishest  to  forego, 
All  that  thou  art,  thy  bliss  and  being  flow ; 
And,  can  the  creatur^  yield  thee,  should  they  list, 
'More  than  the  source  where  thou  and  they  exist? 


Of  thy  Creator  if  thon  art  bereft, 
Think,  to  redeem,  no  other  God  is  left  !>* 
He  listens  not, — ^th'  infernal  powers  impel: 
He  long'd,  he  pluck'd,  be  ta^ed — and  he  felL 

O,  what  a  foil !  a  steep  from  high  to  low  I 
Extremes  of  bliss,  to  what  extremes  of  woe  I 
Plump,  from  bis  Heav'n,  this  second  angd  fell 
Down  his  own  depth,  his  God-abandon'd  Hell : 
Horrour  of  horrours !  darkness  and  despair! 
He  look'd  for  comfort— but  no  gleam  was  there! 

O  Love,  Love,   Love!    stupendous,  wide  and 
steep! 
High  o'er  all  heights,  below  damnation  deep ! 
In  vain  the  desperate  rebel  wontd  essay. 
From  thee  to  tear  his  being,  far  away     • 
Thy  saving  hand  arrests  his  prone  career; 
For,  to  thy  presence,  ev'ry  place  is — ^bere ! 

For  him  thou  hadst  prepar'd  a  mediate  seat. 
Meet  for  h's  taste,  and  fltting  to  his  state; 
A  seat  of  fleshy  organs,  gross  an^d  frail. 
To  dissolution  doom'd,  and  form'd  to  foil. 

He  wakes  to  a  new  world,  and,  with  new  eyes. 
Sees  unknown  elements,  and  unknown  skies; 
The  husk  and  surface  of  that  bless'd  abode, 
Where  late  he  dwelt,  internal,  with  bis  GodL 

He  turns  his  eyes  upon  his  carnal  firame. 
And  sees  it,  all,  a  seat  of  filth  and  shame ; 
FellowM  with  brutes,  with  brutes  to  Uke  bis  bed. 
Like  brutes  to  propagate,  be  born,  and  fed: 
But  diff'rent  far  the  teble  and  the  treat; 
Earth  is  their  Heav'n,  their  home,  and  native  seat : 
For  bruten,  unearo'd,  the  ready  banquet  lies. 
Apt  to  their  taste,  and  obvious  to  their  eyes ; 
But  man  most  wring  it  from  a  grudging  soil. 
And  win  scant  sustenance  with  sweat  and  toil.    . 

He  looks  abroad,  and  sees  the  new-dropp'd  (awn 
Cloth'd  without  care,  aud  frisking  on  tbe  lawn; 
But  finds  his  own  new  carcass  bleak  and  bare. 
And  shiv'ring  in  a  strange  and  hostile  air. 
Yet  know,  O  man,  that  all  which  can  betide 
From  hard-fang'd  avarice,  or  o'erbearing.  pride, 
That  art  can  compass  from  the  flood  or  field. 
All  that  these  four-fold  elements  can  yield, 
Is  barely  to  afford  thee  warmth  and  bread. 
Like  fellow  brutes  to  be  array 'd  and  fed; 
But  ah,  all,  all,  incapable,  as  wind. 
To  yield  one  morsel  to  the  famish'd  mind ! 
'   This  the  wretoh  finds  (beguil'd  by  devilish  fraud) 
The  sum  of  all,  for  which  he  left  his  God ; 
The  sum  of  all  the  good — be  yet  was  blind 
To  half  the  evils  that  came  cloee  behind. 

Late  lord  of  land  and  water,  air  and  flame. 
He  wielded,  at  his  will,  their  cumbrous  frame; 
Could  pierce  Earth's  dark  and  various    entrails 

through ; 
Could  call  forth  all  their  wonders  to  bis  view; 
Through  minim  forms  th'  internal  maze  could  trace. 
And  I  ift  the  broa^back'd  mounteins  from  their  base. 
To  him  of  ev'ry  foliage,  flow'r,  and  blade, 
The  fobric,  use,  and  beauty,  lay  displayed ; 
Of  living  specks  he  pierc'd  the  fine  machine. 
And  open'd  to  himself  the  world  within; 
Saw  all  with  glory,  as  with  skill,  replete. 
And  trac'd  the  artist  to  his  inmost  seat. 

But  now,  fall'n,  foll'n  firom  his  imperial  towV, 
'Reft  of  his  glory,  empty'd  of  his  pow'r ; 
Degraded,  hurlM  from  his  celestial  steep. 
And  sunk  in  flesh,  a  dungeon  dark  and  deep  ; 
(Distence  immense  in  nature,  not  in  space. 
But  wider,  wider  for,  than  place  from  pla«e !} 
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Th'  insolting  elements  their  lord  control. 
And  east  their  four-fold  fetters  round  bis  sonl. 

Dethroned,  debas*d,  without  as  finom  within, 
Enslav'd  by  matter,  since  enslav'd  by  «n. 
Corruption  to  its  kindred  mass  lays  claim. 
And,  ent'rin^,  seizes  his  devoted  frame. 
Distemper  follows,  with  his  gloomy  throng, 
Bearing  pests,  stings,  and  fires,  and  racks  along ; 
Languor  that  saps,  and  rueful  throes  that  grind  i 
With  Death,  who  shakes  the  certain  dart  behind. 

Already,  o'er  the  sad  subjected  wight, 
The  lordly  elements  exert  their  right; 
And  on  his  limbs  their  baneful  influence  cast, 
Pareh'd  in  the  beam,  or  sbiv'ring  in  the  blast: 
While  high  o'er  head,  the  gathering  vapours  firown, 
And  on  his  anguish  look  unpityingdown; 
Then  flash  in  tiiunders,  or  in  tempest  pour. 
And  on  his  members  dash  the  pelting  show'r. 

But  worse,  far  worse  within,  black  storms  infest 
And  shake  the  sphere  of  bis  benighted  breast. 
Still,   round    and   round,  the  whirling  pasnons 

tend. 
And  his  sad  heart  with  horrid  oooflict  rend } 
Impatience,  rage,  despair,  untam*d  desirei, 
And  hate,  impregnate  with  nifemal  fire : 
He  calls  for  death,  and  would  have  ruin  buri'd 
At  Heav*n,  himself,  the  tempter,  and  the  world. 

But  God,  THE  ONB  KTBEMAL  THniST  TO  BLESS, 

Ey'd  his  estate,  and  pity'd  his  distress. 
'*  Adam,"  he  said,  smd  look'd  unmeasur'd  grace, 
**  Adam,  thou  >rt  foU'n,  and  fall'n  is  all  thy  race ! 
Such  as  the  tree  is,  such  will  be  the  firuit; 
The  branch  must  bear  the  flavour  of  the  root. 

'* .  Late  I  was  m  thee  love,  and  pow'r,  and  will; 
My  glory  did  thy  soul  and  body  fill ; 
But,  laps'd  from  me,  thy  spirit  and  thy  frame 
Sink  to  the  principles  from  whence  they  came-r 
T)iy  soul  to  its  own  helpless  fierce  desire, 
A  rueful  whirl  bf  dark- tormenting  fire  I 
Thy  body  to  the  grossness  of  its  birth, 
Cormption  to  corruption,  earth  to  earth ! 

**  If,  in  thy  strength,  thou  didst  not  hold  thy  state, 
How  shall  thy  we^mess  reassume  its  seat  ? 
How,  from  thy  pit  of  flesh,  so  dull  and  deep, 
Cast  off  the  cumbrance.  and  ascend  the  steep  ? 
For,  by  the  road  thou  hast  falPn,  as  is  most  just. 
Through  the  same  road,  O  man,  return  tbou  must; 
Tostrength  through  weakness,  and  to  peace  through 

strife, 
To  bliss  through  anguish,  and  through  death  to  life. 

*'  But  this  no  creature,  not  the  seraph  can; 
Though  once  in  God  so  mighty,  less  can  man : 
This,  therefore,  Adam,  thou  canst  never  do ; 
Tbou  in  thy  God  then  must  be  bom  anew ; 
Bom  a  new  creature  of  a  seed  divine. 
Reborn,  O  Adam,  of  thy  son  and  mine ; 
Thou  the  old  father  of  man's  falFn  estate, 
He  the  New  Sire  who  shall  regain  their  seat. 

<<  Foird  by  a  devilUh  foe,  thy  weakness  foil. 
Captive  to  sense,  and  sin,  and  death,  and  Hell ; 
In  weakness,  therefore,  must  his  strength  prevail, 
llioogh  sense,  and  sin,  and  death,  and  Hell 
As  man,  in  human  flesh  and  frailty,  he 
Must  conquer  all,  O  man,  that  conquer'd  the& 

"  Yes,  from  my  bosom  my  beloved  i  give,    . 
That  my  ket  creatures  may  return,  and  live. 
He,  for  your  sakes,  shall  lay  his  gtory  by ; 
For  you  be  bom,  and  suffer,  gasp,  and  die; 
The  price  of  guilt  my  Holy-One  shall  pay. 
And  tread,  of  death  and  Hell,  th^  bitterest  way. 


"  You,  by  his  fetters,  can  alone  be  freed; 
To  wash  your  stains,  the  Lamb  of  Love  must  bleed  ; 
So  shall  his  woe  turn  all  your  woe  to  weal. 
His  bruises  medicine,  and  his  woundings  heal. 

"  Hence  man,  apostate  man,  so  deeply  lost. 
Shall  weigh  the  cursed  commission,  by  the  cost; 
Shall  leara,  as  meet,  to  hold  himself  at  nought; 
Shall  feel  he  ^s  all  a  folly,  all  a  fault; 
In  deep  abasement  lift  his  suppliant  eyes. 
In  lowliness  alone  be  taught  to  rise ; 
In  tears,  in  anguish,  shall  his  guilt  deplore, 
Shall  call  on  Christ  who  can  alone  restore; 
By  him  supported,  shall  affirm  his  ground. 
Shall  straggle  with  the  chains  by  which  he 's  bound ; 
Disclaim,  detest  the  world^  in  which  he  fell; 
Oppose  his  champion'd  soul  to  flesh  and  Hell ; 
Wish  his  old  worm,  his  sin,  and  self  undone, 
And  catch,  and  cling  to  my  all-saving  Son ! 

''  This  in  due  time. 

Jesus,  meanwhile,  shall  steal,  like  doubtful  mom. 

Into  the  breasts  of  all  of  woman  bom; 

There  shed  his  dawn  of  coetemal  light. 

There  struggle  with  their  length  and  depth  of  night ; 

A  solid  gloom !  which  he  alone  can  melt  i 

Which,  like  Egyptian  darkness,  may  be  felt. 

'*  His  seed,  in  flesh,  my  Holy-One  shall  sow. 
And  give  it  strength  to  root,  and  grace  to  grow;      * 
Man  within  man,  begotten  from  above, 
Bearing  the  likeness  of  the  Son  of  Love ; 
Sons  of  my  son,  ordain'd  to  see  my  face; 
All  embryon  heirs  of  glory  and  of  grace; 
But  not  mature  to  wing  their  native  skies, 
Till  their  new  Adam  shall  from  death  ariseu 

*'  Thus  the  new  oflbpring  shall  the  old  put  on. 
Making  a  double  manhood,  two  in  one; 
Of  different  principles,  of  diff'rent  sires, 
Conceptions,  tastes,  enjoyments,  and  desires : 
The  one,  as  Earth,  erode,  grudging,  grappling  all 
To  the  dark  centre  of  its  craving  ball ; 
The  other,  as  the  Sun,  benign  and  bright, 
A  going  forth  on  all  in  life  and  light. 

**  Hence  through  the  course  of  their  sublunar  life. 
Though  brother^d,  they  shall  be  at  truceless  strife  s 
What  one  approves,  the  other  shall  nject; 
What  one  detests,  the  other  shall  affect. 
So  man,  at  once,  shall  court  what  he  '11  contemn. 
Neglect  yet  revVence,  do  what  he  '11  condemn ; 
At  once  transgress,  and  wish  be  could  fulfil ; 
Be  righteous  and  unrighteous,  good  and  ill ; 
Bearing  the  witness  and  the  seal,  within. 
Of  new  and  old,  the  man  of  grace  and  sin. 
The  heart-writ  story  of  his  rise  and  fall. 
The  gospel  of  his  freedom  and  his  thrall. 

"  Thy  elder  offspring,  Adam,  grown  and  strong. 
Frequent,  shall  drag  his  younger  mate  along; 
like  huge  Leviathan,  shall  trust  to  play. 
And  rule  at  large  in  his  congenial  sea : 
But  mine  within  his  jaws  a  bard  shall  place. 
And  check  the  headlong  monster  in  his  race. 
The  younger  heir,  invisibly,  within,    , 
Shall  oft  convict  his  outward  mate  of  sin  j 
Reprove  with  judgment,  and  reform  betimes ; 
Or,  with  a  whip,  call'd  conscience,  lash  his  crimes : 
Sclmay  the  bless'd  the  accursed  one  subdue, 
And  the  old  man,  at  length,  refine  into  the  new  [ 

"  Nor  gradge  I,  Adam,  those  hXVn  sons  of  thine. 
Flesh  of  thy  flesh,  to  share  a  seat  with  mine. 
By  him  sublim'd  into  a  nobler  sphere; 
So  they  slay  not  their  younger  brothers,  here. 
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**  But,  throug^h  maeh  grief»  thii  glory  nmst  be  won ; 
Flesb)  fioii'd  by  sin,  by  d<«th  must  be  undone; 
Must  drop  tbe  world,  wherein  it  felt  its  force. 
And,  ^iant-like,  rejoiced  lo  ron  its  course; 
Must  drop  each  organ  of  its  late  delight; 
Must  bid  a  long  adieu  to  sense  and  sight, 
A  long  adieu  to  ev*ry  darling  lust; 
Must  yield  its  passive  members,  dust  to  dost. 
Within  tbe  potter's  furnace  to  be  fin*d, 
And  leave  its  grossness,  with  its  guilt,  behind. 

"  Meanspace,  those  for  ms  of  flesh,  those  sonsof  sin, 
Shall  serve  to  hold  my  priceless  pearls  within;  . 
As  golden  grain  within  prolific  clay. 
To  shoot  and  ripen  toward  a  future  day. 

«  Yon  maggot,  vilest  offspring  of  vile  earth. 
Answers  the  genial  baseness  of  his  birth : 
Lo,  where  be  rolls  and  battens,  with  delight> 
In  filth,  to  smell  ofiWnsive,  foul  to  sight ! 
Well  pleas'd,  he  drinks  the  stench,  the  dirt  devours, 
And  prides  him  in  the  puddle  of  his  powers ; 
Clireless,  unconsc-ous  ik  the  beauteous  guetfi, 
Tbe  internal  speck  committed  to  his  brasst 
Yet  in  his  breast  the  internal  speck  grows  warm, 
And  qnickens  into  motion,  life,  and  form ; 
Far  other  form  than  that  its  fosterer  bore, 
High  o*er  its  parent-worm  ordained  to  soar: 
The  son,  still  growing  as  tbe  sire  decays. 
In  radiant  plumes  his  infant  shape  arrays; 
Matures,  as  in  a  soft  and  silent  womb ; 
Then,  opening,  peeps  from  his  paternal  tomb; 
Now,  struggling,  breaks  at  once  into  the  day. 
Tries  his  young  limbs,  and  bids  his  wmgs  display, 
Expands  his  lineaments,  erects  his  fiice. 
Rises  sublime  o'er  all  the  reptile  race ; 
From  dew-drop 'd  blossoms  sigs  the  nectar*d  stream, 
And  basks  within  the  glory  of  the  beam. 

"  Thus,  to  a  seAsual,  to  a  smful  shrine. 
The  Saviour  shall  entrust  his  speck  divine; 
In  secret  animate  his  chosen  seed, 
Fill  with  his  love,  and  with  his  substance  feed ; 
Inform  it  with  sensations  of  his  own, 
And  give  it  appetites  to  flesh  unknown : 
So  shall  the  lusts  of  man's  old  worm  give  place, 
His  fervour  languish,  and  his  force  decrease; 
Till  spoird  of  ev'ry  object,  gross  or  vain, 
His  pride  and  passions  hmhbPd,  crush'd,  and  slain; 
From  a  false  world  to  his  first  kingdom  woo. 
His  will,  and  sin,  and  sense,  and  Mlf,  undone ; 
His  inward  man  from  death  shall  break  away, 
And  soar,  and  mingle  with  eternal  day  V* 

This  (in  a  word)  the  Father  8pokc^~-and  straight 
The  Son  descended  from  above  alt  height. 
Upon  the  chaos  of  man's  worid  he  came, 
And  pierc'd  the  darkness  with  his  living  beam ; 
Then  cast  a  rein  on  the  reluctant  will. 
And  bid  the  tempest  of  the  soul  be  still. 

The  good  from  evil  he  did  then  divide, 
And  set  man's  darkness  from  God's  tigh(  aside : 
Wide,  from  the  heart,  he  bids  his  will  be  done, 
And  there  plac'd  conscience  as  a  central  Sun ; 
Whence  reason,  like  the  Moon,  derives,  by  night, 
A  weak,  a  borrow'd,  and  a  dubious  light. 
But,  down  the  soul's  abyss,  a  region  dire ! 
He  caus'd  tbe  Stygian  horrours  to  retire ; 
From  whence  ascends  die  gloom  of  many  a  pesl( 
Daric'nuig'  the  beam  of  Heav\i  within  the  brent ; 


Atrocious  intimations,  canseless  eare, 
Distrust,  and  hate,  and  rancour,  and  despair. 

As  in  creation,  when  tbe  Word  gave  birth 
To  ev'ry  offspring  of  the  teeming  Earth, 
He  now  ooiiceiv'd  high  fruits  of  happier  use, 
And  bid  the  heart  and  head  of  man  produce : 
Then  branch'd  the  pregnant  will,  and  went  abroad 
In  all  the  sweets  of  its  internal  God ; 
In  ev'ry  mode  of  love,  a  fragrant  throng, 
Bearing  the  heart-sent  charities  along; 
Divine  effusions  of  the  human  breast. 
Within  the  very  act  of  blessing,  'hless'd ; 
Desires  that  press  another's  weight  to  bear, 
To  soothe  their  anguish,  to  partake  their  care ; 
Pains  that  can  please,  and  griefs  that  joys  excite; 
Bruises  that  balm,  and  tears  that  drop  delight 
God  saw  the  seed  was  precious ;  and  began 
To  bleflB  bis  own  redeeming  work,  in  man. 

Nor  less,  the  pregnant  region  of  the  mind 
Brought  forth  conceptions  suited  to  its  kind; 
Faint  emblems,  yet  of  virtue  to  proclaim    / 
That  parent-spirit,  whence  our  spirits  came; 
Spirits  that,  like  their  God,  with  mimic  ddU, 
Finoduce  new  fbnns  and  images  at  will; 
Thoughts  that  from  Earth,  with  wing'd  emotion  sosr, 
New  tracts  expatiate,  and  new  worlds  espkne; 
Backward,  through  space  and  through  duration,  mo, 
Passing  the  bounda  it  all  that  e'er  begun; 
Then,  as  a  glance  of  lightning,  forward  flc«, 
Straining  to  reach  at  all  that  e'er  shall  be. 

Thas,  in  the  womb  of  man's  abyss  are  sown 
Natures,  worlds,  wonders,  to  himself  unknown. 
A  comprehension,  a  mysterious  plan 
Of  all  the  almighty  works  of  God,  is  man ; 
From  Heirsdhedepth  to  HeavVsstipremest height, 
Including  good  and  evil,  dark  and  light. 
What  shall  we  call  this  son  of  grace  and  sin. 
This  <femon,  this  divinity  within, 
This  flame  eternal,  this  foul  moold'ring  clod-* 
A  fiend,  or  seraph — A  poor  worm,  or  God  ? 

O,  tbe  fell  conflict,  the  intestine  strife. 
This  clash  of  good  and  evil,  death  and  life! 
What,  what  are  all  the'  wars  of  sea  and  wind, 
Or  wreck  of  matter,  to  this  war  of  mind  ? 
Two  minds  in  one,  and  each  a  tnioeless  guest, 
Rending  tbe  sphere  of  our  distracted  breast  1 
Who  shall  deliver,  in  a  fight  so  fell ; 
Who  save  from  this  intestine  dog  of  Hell  ? 

God  !  thou  hast  said,  that  Nature  shall  decty, 
And  all  yon  starrM  expansion  pass  away : 
That,  in  thy  wrath,  pollution  shall  expire, 
iThe  Son  himself  oonsume  with  hotter  fire ; 
The  melting  Earth  forsake  its  form  and  face^ 
These  elements  depart,  but  find  no  place ; 
Succeeded  by  a  peaceful  btess'd  serene. 
New  Heavens  and  Earth,  wherein  the  jiistsfaall  reign* 
O  then,  upon  the  same  benignant  plan, 
Sap,  crush,  consume  this  mass  of  iil,  in  man ! 
Withm  this  transient  frame  of  mouldering  clay, 
Let  death*s cert>erean  demon  have  his  day; 
Let  him  tear  off  this  world,  the  nurse  of  lust, 
Gripd  flesh,  and  sense,  and  sin,  and  self  to  dust- 
But  O,  preserve  the  principle  divine ; 
In  mind  and  matter,  save  whate'er  is  thine! 
O'er  time,  and  pain,  and  death,  to  be  renewed; 
FiU'd  with  our  God,  and  with  our  God  endo*d  I 
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LIFE  OF  JOHN  SCOTT, 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


1  HIS  very  amiable  man,  the  youngest  wa  of  Samnel  and  Martha  Scott,  was  bora  on 
the  ninth  day  of  January  1730,  in  the  Orange  Walk,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
len, Bermondsey.  His  fiither  was  a  draper  and  citizen  of  London,  a  man  of  plain  and 
irreproachable  manners,  and  one  of  the  society  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  in  which 
persuasion  our  poet  was  educated,  and  continued  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  although 
not  with  the  strictest  attention  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  that  sect '. 

His  father  does  not  appear  to  have  mtended  him  for  a  classical  education.  In  his 
seventh  year  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  one  John  Clarke,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
kept  a  school  in  Bennoudsey  Street,  but  attended  young  Scott  at  hb  father's  house, 
where  he  instructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Little  is  known  of  his 
proficiency  under  this  tutor,  whom,  however,  in  hb  latter  days,  he  remembered  with 
pleasure,  although  he  was  a  man  of  severe  manners.  In  his  tenth  year,  his  father  retired 
with  his  family,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Scott  and  two  sons,  to  the  village  of  Amwell  in  Hert- 
fordshire, where,  for  some  time,  he  carried  on  the  malting  trade. 

Here  our  poet  was  sent  to  a  private  day-school,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  had  few 
opportunities  of  polite  literature,  and  those  few  were  declined  by  his  father  from  a  dread 
of  the  small-pox,  which  neither  he  nor  his  son  had  yet  caught.  This  terrour,  per- 
petually recurring  as  tlie  disorder  made  its  i^pearance  in  one  quarter  or  another,  occa- 
sioned such  frequent  removals  as  prevented  his  son  fjom  the  advantages  of  regular  edu- 
cation. The  youth,  however,  did  not  neglect  to  cultivate  his  mind  by  such  means  as 
were  in  his  power.  About  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  dbcovered  an  inclination  to  the 
study  of  poetry,  with  which  he  combined  a  delight  in  viewing  the  appearances  of  rural 
nature.  At  this  time  he  derived  much  assistance  from  the  conversation  and  opinions  of 
one  Charles  Frogley,  a  person  in  the  humble  station  of  a  bricklayer,  but  who  had  im- 
proved a  natural  taste  for  poetry,  and  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  critical  dis- 


■  He  uied  thee  and  thou  in  conTersation  and  correspondence,  and  conformed  to  the  Quaker-garb»  but 
on  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  his  poems  published  by  himself  the  year  before  bis  death,  he  is  called 
John  Soott,  ej;.    C 
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ceroment.  Hiis  Mr.  Scott  thankfully  acknowledged  when  he  had  himself  attained  a 
'  rank  among  the  writers  of  his  age,  and  could  return  with  interest  the  praise  by  which 
Frogley  had  cheered  his  youthful  attempts.  Tlie  only  other  adviser  of  his  studies,  m 
this  sequestered  spot,  was  a  Mr.  John  Turner,  afterwards  a  dissenting  preacher.  To  him 
he  was  introduced  in  1753  or  1734,  and  on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Turner  to  Loodoo  and 
afterwards  to  Colliton  in  Devonshire,  they  cairicd  on  a  ftiendty  carreapoadence  on 
matters  of  general  taste. 

Mr.  Scott's  first  poetical  essays  were  published  in  tlie  Gentleman's  Magazine,  "  the 
great  receptacle  for  the  ebullitions  of  youthftd  genius."  Mr.  Hoole,  his  bi<^rapher,  has 
not  been  able  to  discover  all  the  pieces  inserted  by  him  in  that  work,  but  has  reprinted 
three  of  them,  which  are  now  added  to  the  collection  originally  formed  by  himself. 
Other  pieces  which  he  occasionally  communicated  to  his  friend  Tunier,  were  either  mis- 
laid, or  on  more  mature  deliberation  kept  back  from  tlie  press.  He  appears  to  have 
looked  up  to  Turner*s  opinions  with  much  deference,  and  it  was  probably  at  hb  solici- 
tation that  he  first  ventured  to  come  before  the  public  as  a  candidate  for  poetical  6me. 

With  the  taste  of  the  public  during  his  retirement  at  Amwell,  he  could  have  little  ac- 
quaintance. He  had  lived  here  about  twenty  years,  at  a  distance  from  any  literary 
society  or  information.  His  reading  was  chiefly  confined  to  books  of  taste  and  criticbm, 
but  the  latter  at  that  time  were  not  many,  nor  very  valuable.  In  the  ancient  or  modem 
languages  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  any  progress.  Mr.  Hoole  thinks  he  knew 
very  little  of  Latin,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  eitlier  French  or  Italian.  Those  who  know 
of  what  importance  it  is  to  improve  genius  by  study,  will  regret  that  such  a  man  was 
left>  in  the  pliable  days  of  youth,  without  any  acquaintance  with  the  noble  models  on 
which  English  poets  have  been  formed.  They  will  yet  more  regret  tliat  the  cause  of  this 
distance  from  literary  society,  the  source  of  all  generous  and  useful  emulation,  was  a 
superstitious  dread  of  the  small-pox,  already  mentioned  as  obstructing  his  early  studies, 
and  which  continued  to  prevail  with  his  parents  to  such  a  degree,  that  altliough  at  the 
distance  of  only  twenty  miles,  their  son  had  been  permitted  to  visit  London  but  once  in 
twenty  years.  His  chief  occupation,  when  not  in  a  humour  to  study^  was  in  cultivating 
a  garden,  for  which  he  had  a  particular  fondness,  and  at  length  rendered  one  of  the  most 
attractive  objects  to  the  visitors  of  Amwell. 

About  the  year  i760,  he  began  tojiiake  occasional,  though  cautious  and  short  visits 
to  London,  and  in  the  spring  of  this  year  publbhed  his  Four  Elegies,  descriptive  and 
moral,  epithets  which  may  be  applied  to  almost  all  his  poetry.  These  were  very  fa- 
vourably received,  and  not  only  praised  by  the  public  critics,  but  received  the  valuable 
commendations  of  Dr.  Young,  Mrs.  Talbot,  and  Mrs.  Carter,  who  loved  poetiy,  and 
loved  it  most  when  in  conjunction  witb4>iety. 

Although  Mr.  Scott  had  not  given  his  name  to  this  publication,  he  was  not  long  on- 
discovered,  and  began  to  be  honoured  with  the  notice  of  several  of  the  literati  of  the 
day,  which,  however,' did  not  flatter  him  into  vanity  or  carelessness.  For  many  years 
he  abstained  from  further  publication,  determined  to  put  in  no  claims  that  were  not 
strengthened  by  the  utmost  industry,,  and  frequent  and  careful  revisal.  This,  I  lun  apt 
to  think,  in  some  cases  checked  his  enthusiasm,  and  gave  to  his  longer  poems  an  appear- 
ance of  labour. 

In  1761,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  at  Ware,  he  removed  to  St.  Maiga- 
ret's,  a  small  hamlet  about  two  miles  distant  from  Amwell,  where  Mr.  Hoole  informs  us 
be  bebune  first  acquainted  with  him,  and  saw  the  first  sketch  of  his  poem  of  Amwell, 
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to  which  he  then  gave  the  title  pf  A  Prospect  of  Ware  aod  the  Coutitiy  a4iacent.  In 
1766,  he  became  sensible  of  the  many  disadvantages  he  laboured  under  by  living  in  con- 
tinual dread  of  the  small-pox,  and  had  the  courage  to  submit  to  the  opeiation  of  inocula- 
tion»  which  was  successfully  perforoied  by  the  late  baron  Dimsdale.  He  now  visited 
London  more  Irequeotly,  and  Mr.  Hoole  had  the  satisfaction  to  introduce  him,  among 
others,  to  Dr.  Johnson.  ^  Notwithstanding  the  great  difierenoe  of  their  political  prin- 
ciples, Scott  had  too  much  love  for  goodness  and  genius,  not  to  be  highly  gratified  in  the 
opportunity  01*  cultivatmg  a  friendship  with  that  great  exemplar  of  hnman  virtues,  and 
that  great  veteran  of  human  learning;  while  the  doctor,  with  a  mind  superior  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  party,  delighted  with  equal  complacency  in  the  amiaUe  qualities  of  Scott,  of 
whom  he  always  spoke  with  feeling  regards 

In  17679  he  married  Sarah  Frogley,  the^  daughter  of  his  early  friend  and  adviser 
Charles  Frogley.  The  bride  was,  previous  to  her  nuptials^  admitted  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Quakers.  For  her  firther  be  ever  preserved  the  highest  respect,  and  seems  to 
have  written  his  elevendi  Ode,  with  a  view  to  refave  the  iMid  of  that  worthy  man  ffrom 
the  apprehension  of  being  neglected  by  him.  The  connection  he  had  formed  in  his 
family,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  His  wife  died  in  child-bed  in  176*8,  and  the 
same  year  he  lost  his  father,  aod  his  in&nt  child.  For  some  time  he  was  iucoosoiable, 
and  removed  iVom  Amwell,  where  so  many  objects  excited  the  bitter  remembrance  of  all 
he  held  dear,  to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Upton.  Here,  when  time  and  reflection  had 
mellowed  his  grief,  he  honoured  the  memory  of  his  wife  by  an  elegy,  in  which  tenderness 
and  love  are  expressed  in  the  genuine  language  of  nature.  As  he  did  not  wish  to  make 
a  parade  of  his  private  feelings,  a  few  copies  only  of  tiiis  elegy  were  given  to  his  friends, 
nor  would  be  ever  suffer  it  to  be  published  for  sale.  It  procured  him  the  praise  of  Dr. 
Hawkeswortfa,  and  the  friendsh^  of  Dr.  Lan^bome,  who  about  this  time  bad  been  visited 
by  a  similar  calamity.-^His  mother,  it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  died  in  1/66*;  and 
in  1769,  he  lo«t  his  friend  and  correspondent  Mn  Turner. 

In  November  1770,  he  married  hb  second  wife,  Mary  de  Home,  daughter  of  the  late 
Abraham  de  Home,  "  a  lady  wbose  amiable  qualities  promised  him  many  years  of  unin- 
terrupted happiness."  During  his  visits  in  London,  he  increased  his  literary  drcle  of 
fiiends  by  an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Montague's  parties.  Among  those  who  principally 
notked  hun  with  respect,  were  lord  Lyttelton,  sir  WiUiam  Jones,  Mr.  Potter,  Mr. 
Mickle,  and  Dr.  Beattie,  who  paid  him  a  cordial  visit  at  Amwell  in  1773,  and  again  in 
17  81,  and  became  one  of  his  correspondents. 

Although  we  have  hitherto  contemplated  our  author  as  a  student  and  occasional  poet^ 
he  rendered  himself  more  conspicuous  as  one  of  those  reflectors  on  public  affiiira  who 
employ  much  of  theb*  time  in  endeavouring  to  be  useful.  He  appears  to  have  acquired 
the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  emtntry  gentleman  whose  abilities  enable  him  to  do  good, 
and  whose  fortune  adds  the  influence  which  is  of^en  necessary  to  render  that  good  efl^* 
tual  and  permanent.  Among  other  subjects,  his  attention  had  often  been  called  to  that 
glaring  defect  in  human  polity,  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  having  revolved  it  in 
his  mind,  with  the  assistance  of  many  personal  inquiries^  he  published,  in  1773,  Observa^ 
tions  on  the  present  State  of  the  parochial  and  vagrant  Poor.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
his  advice  in  this  matter  was  rather  approved  than  followed.    Some  of  his  propositionsy 

*  Hoole*s  life  of  Scott,  p.  35—36.    C. 
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indeed,  were  incorporated  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  BiU»  in  the  year  1782,  but  the  whole  was  loot 
for  want  of  parliamentary  support.  ^ 

In  1776  he  published  his  Amwell,  a  descripthre  poem,  which  he  had  long  been  prepar- 
ug,  and  in  which  he  fondly  hoped  to  immortalise  his  favourite  village.  Hb  biographer, 
however,  has  amply  demonstriated  the  impossibility  of  conmiunicating  local  enthusiasm  by 
any  attempt  of  this  kind.  The  reflections  occasionally  mtroduoed,  and  the  historical  or 
encomiastic  digressions,  are  generally  selected  as  tlie  most  pleasing  passages  in  descriptive 
poetry,  but  oil  that  is  really  descrq^e,  all  that  would  remove  us  ftom  tue  closet  to  the 
scene  is  a  hopeless  attempt  to  do  that  by  the  pen  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  pencil. 
Of  all  writers,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  who  have  attempted  picturesque  descnptimiy 
Gilpin  alone  has  succeeded,  not  indeed  completely,  for  language  will  not  admit  of  it,  but 
in  bringing  objects  the  nearest  to  the  eye. 

At  such  intervals  as  our  author  could  spare,  he  wrote  various  anonymous  pamphlets 
and  essays,  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  and  is  said  to  have  aj^peared  among  those  enemies 
of  the  measures  of  government  wh6  answered  Dr.  Johnson's  Patriot,  False  Alarm,  and 
Taxation  no  Tyranny.  On  the  commencement  of  the  Rowleian  controversy,  he  took  the 
part  of  Cbatterton,  and  was  among  the  first  who  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Rowley  •  This  he  discussed  in  some  letters  inserted  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  Of  course  he  was  led  to  admire  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  young  impos- 
tor, and  in  his  twenty-first  Ode  pays  a  poetical  tribute  to  bb  memory,  in  which,  with 
others  of  his  brethren  at  that  time,  he  censures  the  unfeeling  rich  for  depriving  their 
country  of  a  new  Shakspeare  or  Milton. 

These,  however,  were  his  amusements;  the  more  valuable  part  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  such  public  business  as  is  ever  be^t  conducted  by  men  of  his  pure  and  independent 
character.  He  gave  regular  attendance  at  tunipike  meetings,  navigation  trusts^  and 
commissions  of  land  tax^,  and  proposed  and  carried  various  schemes  of  local  improve- 
ment, particulariy  the  fine  road  between  Ware  and  Hertford,  and  some  useful  alterations 
in  the  streets  of  Ware.  Among  his  neighbours  he  frequently,  by  a  judidous  interference 
or  arbitration,  checked  that  spirit  of  litigation  which  destroys  the  felicity  of  a  country 
life.  During  the  meritorious  employments  of  his  public  and  political  life,  it  can  only  be 
imputed  to  him  that  in  his  zeal  for  the  principles  he  espoused,  he  sometimes  betrayed  too 
great  warmth ;  and  in  answering  Dr.  Jolmson's  pamphlets,  it  has  been  allowed  that  he 
made  use  of  expressions  which  would  better  become  those  who  did  not  know  the  worth 
of  that  excellent  clumicter. 

In  1778,  he  published  a  work  of  great  labour  and  utility,  entitled,  A  Digest  of  the 
Highway  and  General  Tunipike  hws.  In  this  compilation,  Mr.  Hoole  mforms  us,  all 
the  acts  of  parliament  m  force  are  collected  together,  and  placed  in  one  point  of  view ; 
tlieir  contents  are  arranged  under  distinct  heads,  with  the  addition  of  many  notes,  and  an 
appendix  on  the  construction  and  preservation  of  public  roads,  piolwbly  tlie  only 
scientific  treatise  on  the  subject.  A  part  of  this  work  appeared  in  1773,  under  the  title 
of  a  Digest  of  the  Highway  Laws.. 

3  When  once  aslwd  whether  he  was  in  the  commissioo  of  the  peace,  he  amwerad  without  hetitatioo,  that 
his  principal  objection  to  taking  the  eath,  was  the  offence  which  it  would  give  to  iht  nciety.  His  owm 
opinion  was,  that  an  oath  and  an  affirmative  are  sabstantiallythe  same,  and  that  the  mode  of  appeal  to 
the  searcher  of  hearts  is  of  little  consequence,  though  he  certainly  preferred  the  latter.  Monthly  Reriev, 
vol.  vii.  number  v.  p.  S37.    C 
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Uk  the  ipriog  of  179^9  he  pidilished  what  be  bad  long  projected^  a  voluoie  of  poetaj, 
inciudiDg  Ills  Elegies,  AmweD,  and  a  great  variety  of  hitherto  unpublished  pieces.  On 
this  volume  it  is  evident  he  had  bestowed  great  pains,  and  added  the  decorations  of  some 
beautiful  engravings.  A  very  iavounibk  account  was  given  of  the  whole  of  its  4X>ntenl8 
IB  the  Monthly  Review;  but  the  Critical  having  taken  some  personal  liberties  with  the 
author,  hinth^g  that  the  ornaments  were  not  quite  suitable  to  tlie  plainness  and  simplicity 
of  a  quaker,  Mr.  Scott  thought  proper  to  publbh  a  letter  addressed  to  the  authors  of 
^  that  journal,  in  whidi  he  expdatulated  with  them  on  their  conduct,  and  defended  his 
poetry.  Every  friend*  howevet,  must  wish  he  had  passed  over  their  strictures  in  siiieno^. 
His  defence  of  his  poetry  betralys  him  into  the  error  of  which  be  complained,  and  we  see 
£ir  more  of  the  conceitiMl  egotist  <han  could  hav/eheen  sujqposed  to  belong  to  hb  simple 
md  humbk  chancier. 

After  this  contest,  he  began  to  piepare  a  mork  of  the  critical  kind.  He  had  been  dis- 
Mxtisiied  with  some  of  Dr.  Johnson's  lives  of  the  Poets,  and  bad  amassed  in  the  course  of 
his  own  reading  and  reflection  a  number  of  obsewationB  on  Deoham,  Milton,  Pope,  Dyer» 
Goldsmith,  a?id  Thomson,  which  he  sent  to  th;  press  under  the  title  of  Critical  Essaya, 
initdid  not  live  to  publi^  On  the  2Sth  of  October  1783,  he  accompanied  Mrs.  Scott 
to  London  for  the  benefit  of  medical  advice  for  a  compUiint  under  which  she  laboured  at 
that  time;  but  on  the  first  of  December*  while  at  has  house  at  Ratcliff,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  putrid  fever,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  and  he  was  interred  on  the 
18th  in  the  quaker's  buiying  ground  at  Ratcliff.  He  had  arrived  at  his  fifty  fourth  year, 
and  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  a  daughter,  their  only  chikl,  then  about  six  years  old. 
His  death  was  the  more  lamented  as  he  was  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  had  the  prospect  of 
many  years  of  usefulness.  *\  In  his  person  he  was  tall  and  slender,  but  his  hmhs  were 
remarkably  strong  and  muscular:  ,  he  was  very  active,  and  delighted"* much  in  the 
exercise  of  walking:  his  countenance  was  cheeifnl  and  anim-ctted.''  The  portrait  pi^- 
fixed  to  his  works  is  not  a  very  correct  Ukeness,  nor  was  he  himself  satisfied  with  it 

His  public  and  private  character  appears  to  have  been  m  every  respect  worthy  of 
imitation,  but  what  his  religious  ofmuons  were,  except  that  he  cherislied  a  generid  . 
reverence  for  piety,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Professedly,  be  was  one  of  the  society  called 
Quakers,  but  the  paper  which  that  society,  or  s6me  of  bis  rektions,  thought  it  necessary 
to  pubhsh  after  his  death,  seems  to  intimate  that  m  their  opinion,  and  fimdly  m  his  own, 
hb  practice  had  not  in  all  respects  been  consistent  Mr.  Hoole  has  suf^ressed  this 
document^  while  he  has  thrown  out  a  bmt  which  is  altogether  unintelligible  without  a 
wfetence  to  it.  He  says,  that  "  he  had  been  told  that  the  Hate  of  hislmind  did  not  ,a 
little  cmUrilnUe  to  strengthen  his  malady/'  Whether  thi^  was  the  case,  the  reader 
may  judge  from  a^wnisal  of  the  followmg  statement;  originally  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
The  fHends,  and  which  is  now  reprinted,  without  any  suspicion  that  it  wiU  injure  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  c^tamly  without  any  intention  to  produce  such  an  eflfect 
Those  who  haw  admired  him  as  the  active  and  benevolent  citizen,  and  the  favoured 
poet,  will  not,  it  is  hoped*  whatever  their  religipus  opinion  may  be,  view  him  with  lets 
eompbuxDcy  on  his  deatb-bed  as  the  humble  Christian. 

**  John  Scott  was  favoured  with  strength  of  body,  and  an  active  and  v%orous  mind: 
he  was  esteemed  legular  and  moral  in  his  conduct,  and  extensive  m  his  knowledge,  being 
jemarkably  diligent  and  attentive  in  promoting  works  of  public  utility :  in  assisting  iudi- 
Tiduals  in  cases  of  difficulty,  and  in  the  conciliation  of  differences.    His  removal  bence  is ' 
generally  lamented  by  his  neighboun,  bot^  m  superior  and  inferior  stations.    Notwith-  . 
VOL.  XVII.  ^  » 
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f  tanding  these  qualifications,  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  frequently  experienced  the 
convicdou  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  for  not  faithfully  fbliowingi  the  Lord,  and  adhering  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  by  which  true  believerfli  are  crucified  ^o  the  world  and  tiie  world  to 
tliein. 

**  During  the  yearly  meeting  in  London,  in  the  year  1783,  he  attended  many  of  the 
meetings  for  worship,  4ind  appeared  to  be  more  religiously  concerned' than 'f<^ some 
years  preceding. 

'^  On  the  i«t  of  the  12th  month  he  was  seized  with  a  fever ;  and,  expecting  it  would 
prove  fatal,  he  was  greatly  l^imbled  in  spirit,  saying  to  his.  wife,  that  his  father  was  a 
good  man,  and  he  believed  was  gone  to  Heaven,  expressing  a  sense  of  the  happiness  of 
the  rigiiteous  m  futurity ;  but  being  convinced  of  his  own  low  and  unprepared  state,  be 
said,  he  himself  was  unworthy  of  the  lowest  place  in  the  heavenly  mansions,  but  hoped 
he  should  not  be  a  companion  of  accursed  and  wrathful  spirits. 

**  In  the  early  part  of  his  illness,  he  discoursed  with  his  wife  concerning  some  outward 
afiairs,  particularly  desuing  that  his  only  and  beloved  daughter  upight  be  brought  up 
among  friends. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  distemper,  he  was  favoured  with  a  dear  and 
unimpaired  understanding,  and  the  exercise  of  liis  spirit  seemed  to  be  almost  continoal 
for  peace  and  reconciliation  with  his  Maker;  having  a  hope,  that  if  it  should  please  the 
Lord  to  spare  him,  he  should  become  a  new  man  ;  but,  in  much  diffidence,  he  expressed 
8  fear  lest  the  old  things  should  again  prevail ;  he  also  said  to  the  person  who  attended 
him,  that  *  he  had  been  too  proud/  But  it  is  well  known,  that  his  behaviour  to  his  in- 
feriors was  the  reverse,  for  to  them  he  was  remarkably  easy  of  access. 

''  Speakin«r  frequently  of  his  brother,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  see  him,  on  the  9th 
of  the  12th  month  a  special  messenger  was  sent  to  Hertford,  from  Ratcliff,  requestmg  hu 
attendance  there.  His  brother,  on  being  iofbnrned  next  morning,  by  letter,  of  his  con- 
tinual solicitude  to  see  him,  and  him  only,  reached  his  house  at  Ratcliff  about  four  tliat 
afternoon.  Being  introduced  to  his  bed-side,  on  asking  him  how  (le  did,  he  answered, 
*  Very  bad  :  I  wanted  to  see  thee,  and  if  thee  had  come  sooner,  I  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  thee,  but  I  fear  now  I  cannot.'  What  afterwards  passed  between  them  was  as  follows. 
After  a  short  space  of  silence,  John  Scott  began  to  speak,  with  a  voice  full  of  power  :—*  I 
wanted  to  see  thee,  to  tell  thee  that  1  have  nothing  to  trast  to  but  the  blessed  Jesufr;  and 
that,  if  I  die,  I  do  not  die  an  unbeliever.  If  I  die,  I  die  a  believer,  and  have  nothing 
to  trust  to  but  mere  unmerited  mercy.'  Finding  him  brought  down,  as  from  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  and  the  heights  of  the  hills,  into  the  valley  of  deep  humiliation,  hisbrotber 
rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  spake  comfortably  to  him,  expressing  the  deeply  humiliating  views 
he  had  of  his  own  state.  J.  Scott  replied — ^  O  !  if  it  is  so  with  ibeey  how  miist  it  have 
been  with  me  wlio  have  been  the  chief  of  sinners  f  The  insufficiency  of  self-rigbteous- 
ness  being  mentioned,  *  Oli,'  said  he,  with  great  earnestness,  *  righteousness !  I  have  no 
righteousness,  nor  any  thing  to  trust  to,  but  the  blessed  Jesus  and  his  merits.'  Pausing 
awhile,  he  proceeded — *  There  is  something  within  me  which  keeps  me  fiom'deq»iiing. 
I  dare  not  despair,  althongh  I  have  as  much  reason  to  despau*  as  any  one,  were  it  not  for 
him  who  showed  mercy  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross.  The  thief  upon  the  cross,  ^d  Peter, 
who  denied  his  master,  arje  much  before  me/  Being  advised  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  he  re- 
ified, '  1  have  none  else  to  trust  in.  Oh !'  said  he,  <  the  Saviour !  be  is  the  way,  and  there 
is  no  other ;  I  now  see  tliere  is  no  other.  Oh^  the  Saviour !  I  have  done  too  much  agakut 
iiim  $  jmd  if  I  live,  I  hope  I  shall  be  sible  to  let  the  world  know  it,  and  that,  in  numy 
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XBflpeolai,  my  mind  is  altered.  But  I  dare  not  make  resolutions.'  His  brotber  men- 
tioning former  times,  and  the  days  of  his  youth/ in  which  they  frequently  conversed  aboiit, 
and  were  both  clearly  convinced  of,  the  necessity  of  inward  and  eiperimental  piety,  he 
answered — '  I  was  then  very  deficient,  but  I  have  simje  been  much  more  shaken/  Visit- 
ing ^lie  sick  in  a  formal  customary  manner^  being  represented  as  unprofitable,  he  relied, 
'  Oh !  it  is  not  a  time  to  be  solicitous  about  forms  !  Here  b  a  scene,  indeed,  enourii  to 
bring  down  the  grandeur  of  many,  if  they  could  see  it.  I  buoyed  myself  up  with  the 
hope  of  many  days/  Recommending  him  to  the  great  object,  Christ  within,  the  hope 
of  gloiy,  to  which  his  mind  was  measurably  turned,  his  brother  seemed  to  withdraw,  on 
which  be  clasped  his  hand,  and  took  a  soleknn  fanewelL 

^  He  continued  in  mutability  about  two  days  longer,  altogether  in  a  calm  apd  rational 
state.  About  twelve  hours  before  his  decease,  liis  speech  much  faltered :  but,  by  some 
broken  expressions,  it  appeared  that  the  rel^ous  concern  of  his  mind  was  continued. 

'*  On  the  12th  day  of  the  12th  month,  1783,  he  departed  this  life  in  remarkable  quiet- 
ness, without  sigh  or  groan,  and  was  buried  in  friends'  burying  ground  on  the  ISth, 
being  nearly  54  years  of  age. 

'^  Tlie  publication  of  these  Memoirs  proceeds  not  from  partiality  to  our  deceased 
friend :  they  are  preserved  as  a  word  of  reproof  to  the  carel^s,  and  of  comfort  to  the 
mourners  in  Zion« 

^  May  none,  in  a  day  of  health  and  prosperity,  reject  the  visitation  of  his  divine  grace 
and  favour,  who  hath  declared,  that  *  his  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that 
be  also  is  flesh/  Nor,  on  the  other,  may  the  penitent,  and  truly  awakened,  at  no  time 
despair  of  that  ukercy  and  forgiveness  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  who  sin- 
cerely repent.'' 

His  Critical  Eisa^  were  published  m  1785,  by  Mr.  Hoole,  who  prefixed  a  life,  written 
with  much  affection,  yet  with  impartiality.  He  loved  the  man,  and  he  freely  criticises 
the  poet.  Of  his  peculiar  habits  we  have  only  one  anecdote : — *^  He  preferred  the  time 
for  poetical  composition,  when  the  rest  of  the  fiunily  were  in  bed ;  and  it  was  frequently 
his  custom  to  sit  in  a  dark  room,  and  if  hen  he  had  composed  a  number  of  lines,  he  would 
go  int6  another  room  where  a  candle  was  burning,  in  order  to  commit  them  to  paper. 
Though  in  general  very  regular  in  his  hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  be  would  sometimes  be  up 
great  part  of  the  night,  when  he  was  engaged  in  any  bterary  woik." 

As  a  poet,  he  may  be  allowed  to  rauk  amcmg  those  who  possess  genius  in  a  moderate 
degree;  who  please  by  short  efibrts  and  limited  inspintions ;  but  whose  talents  are  better 
dii^ayed  in  moral  reflection  and  pathetic  sentiment  than  m  flights  of  fancy.  His  Elegies, 
as  they  were  the  first,  are  among  the  best  of  his  performances.  Simplicity  appears  to 
have  been  his  general  aim,  and  he  was  of  opinimi  that  it  was  too  little  studied  by  modem 
writers.  In  Ae  Mexican  Prophecy,  however,  and  in  Serim,  there  is  a  fire  and  spirit 
worthy  of  the  highest  school.  .  His  Amwell  will  ever  deserve  a  distinguished  place  among 
descriptive  poems ;  although  it  is  Ikdble  to  all  the  objections  attached  to  descriptive  poetry. 
But  he  caimot  be  denied  the  merit  of  being  original  in  many  individual  passages;  and 
he  appears  to  have  viewed  Nature  with  the  eye  of  a  genuine  poet  He  has  himself 
pointed  out  some  coincklences  with  former  poets,  which  were  accidental ;  and  perhqps 
others  may  be  discovered,  without  detracting  from  the  independence  of  his  Muse.  His 
feeblest  effort  is  the  Essay  on  Painting,  a  hsi^ty  sketch,  in  which  he  professed 
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attd  tbat  not  in  tery  hnmUe  terms,  to  be  the  mat  of  Hayley^,  on  the  same  subject.  Thk 
public,  T  am  afraid,  has  decided  against  him.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  Ihe  vein  of 
pious  and  moral  reflation,  and  the  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  which  pervade  all 
his  poems,  will  continue  to  mAke  them  acceptable  to  those  who  read  to  be  improved, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  pteisure  is  not  the  sole  end  of  poetry. 


4  Si«  hif  two  letten  ih  Poi^ei^s  Life  of  Dr.  Beatlie,  vot.  ii.  but  especiany  hit  letter  to  the  Cntical 


.  ADVERTISEMENT. 


OUCH  of  the  following  pieces  as  were  formerly  published  having  heen  ho^ 
noured  with  general  approbation,  any  apology  for  reprinting  diem  must  be 
unnecessary.  The  others,  which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  this  volume, 
it  is  apprehended,  are  not  of  inferior  merit ;  and  the  whole  may  perhaps  afford 
an  innocent  and  agreeable  amusement  to  the  lovers  of  nature  and  poetiy. 
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EPIDEMIC  MORTALITY, 

PftOM  BCCL.  XII. 

TVBLISBBD  Df  TUB  GBMTLEMAM*8  ICAGAZINB  1753« 

fpO  move  unthinking  youth  to  just  regardi  . 
1    On  Judah's  plains  thus  sung  the  royal  hard. 
•*  Thy  Maker,  God,  in  early  time  revere ! 
Ere  evil  days,  those  di-eadftif  days,  draw  near, 
When  health  shall  fly,  and  pleasure  leave  the  plain, 
And  woe,  and  languor,  and  distress  remain ; 
When  stars,  nor  Moon,  nor  Sun,  shall  cheer  the  skies; 
On  Earth,  when  pestilence  enrag'd  shall  rise; 
The  lain  scarce  past,  when  threatening  clouds  return. 
And  sickly  mists  ascend,  and  south  winds  bum; 
When  the  bold  guarders  of  the  house  shall  shake. 
And,  poin'd,  their  station  at  the  door  forsake; 
When  the  fierce  heroes,  dreadless  in  the  field. 
Bow  with  disease,  and  slowly  drooping  yield  5 
When,  freed  from  labour,  captives  idle  lie. 
Nor,  though  their  numbers  lesBcn'd,  find  employ; 
When  the  pitra^  daughters,  of  their  beauty  vain, 
Griev'd  for  their  friends,  or  for  themselves  in  pain. 
At  the  bi^h  windows  spread  their  charms  no  more, 
But  all  sequester'd  in  the  dark  deplore ; 
When  barr-d  the  gates,  and  clos'd  the  doors  appear. 
And  scarce  of  grinding  the  faint  sounds  they  hear; 
Long  ere  the  dawn,  when  early  mourners  rise. 
The  solemn  rites  of  grief  to  exercise. 
Nor  songs  are  heard,  nor  mirthful  minstrels  meet; 
Death  's  in  the  house,  and  silence  in  the  street ! 
When  e'en  high  places  shall  be  seats  of  fear ; 
Still  in  the  way  when  danger  shall  be  near ; 
When  tiie  thick,  sultry,  foul,  and  stagnant  air 
Unseen  infection  scatiere  ev»ry  where ; 
When  the  ripe  almond  shall  be  pluck'd  no  more, 
Despis'd  untasted  all  its  luscious  store! 
Wide  o'er  the  land  when  locusts  shaJ  be  spread. 
Dead  all  the  crowds  that  on  their  numbers  fed : 
When  ^rest  objects  fail  to  move  desire. 
Of  youth  extinguished  all  the  sprightly  fire : 


Because  the  time  of  desolation  ^  oooie. 
And  man  swift  passes  to  \}^  final  home; 
And  pensive  mourners  range  about  the  street, 
And  rend  their  garments,  and  their  boioms  beat" 
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Untaught  o*er  strings  to  draw  the  rosined  bow. 

Or  melting  strains  on  the  soft  flute  to  blow. 

With  others  long  I  maum'd  the  want  of  skill* 

K^sounding  roofe  with  harmony  to  fill. 

Till  happy  now  th'  JEolian  lyre  is  known, 

And  ail  the  powers  of  music  are  my  own. 

Swell  all  thy  notes,  delightful  harp,  O*!  swell ! 

Inflame  thy  poet  to  describe  thee  well, 

When  the  full  chorus  rises  with  the  breexe, 

Or,  slowly  sinking,  lessens  by  degrees, 

To  sounds  more  soft  than  amorous  gales  disclose^ 

At  evening  panting  on  the  blushing  rose ; 

More  swe«rt  thaik  all  the  notes  that  organs  breatbt^ 

Or  tuneftil  echoes,  when  they  die,  bequeathe; 

Oft  where  9om«  Sylvan  temple  decks  the  grove^ 

The  slave  of  easy  indolence  1  rove; 

There  the  wing*d  breeze  the  lifted  sash  pervadepy 

Each  breath  is  music,  vocal  all  the  shailei. 

Charm'd  with  the  soothing  sound,  at  ease  reelin^d^ 

To  Fancy's  pleasing  pow'r  I  yield  my  mind : 

And  now  encnanted  scenes  around  me  rise. 

And  some  kind  Ariel  the  soft  air  supplies : 

Now  lofty  Pindus  through  the  shades  I  view^ 

Where  all  the  Nine  their  tuneful  art  pQrsu«  s 

To  me  tLe  sound  the  panting  gale  conveys. 

And  all  my  heart  is  ecstasy  and  praise. 

Now  to  Arcadian  plains  at  once  convey 'd. 

Some  shepherd's  pipe  delights  his  favourite  maid; 

Mix*d  with  the  murmurs  of  a  neighbouring  stream, 

I  hear  soft  notes  that  suit  an  aoorous  tbema ! 
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Ah  !  thea  a  vSefim  to  the  fon^  deceit, 

My  heart  begins  with  fierce  desires  to  beat ; 

To  fancy^d  sighs  I  real  sighs  return, 

By  tnms  I  languish,  and  by  turns  I  bumL 

Ah !  Delia,  haste  !  and  here  attentive  prove, 

like  me,  that  '*  music  is  the  voice  of  love:" 

So  shall  I  mourn  my  rustic  strains  no  more, 

While  plea8*d  you  listen,  who  could  frown  before. 

Hertfordshire^  Nov.  15,  1754.  IL  S. 


7t>  FEAH 
neir  tbb  GnrrtsMAM^s  magazikb,  jtiLr,  1758. 

O  THOU  t  dread  foe  of  honour,  wealth,  and  fiune, 
Whose  touch  can  quell  the  stixMig,  the  fierce  can 

tame. 
Relentless  Fear  f  ah !  why  did  fate  ordain 
My  trembitng  heart  to  own  thy  iron  reign  ? 
There  are,  thrice  happy,  who  disdain  thy  sway : 
The  merchant  wand'ring  o'er  the  wat*fy  way ; 
The  chief  serene  before  th'  assaulted  wall ; 
The  climbing  statesman  thoughtful  of  his  fall ; 
All  whom  the  love  of  wealth  or  pow'r  inspires, 
And  all  who  bum  with  proud  ambition's  fires: 
But  peaceful  bards  thy  constant  presence  know, 
O  thou  !  of  ev^ry  glorious  deed  the  foe  I 
Of  thee  the  silent  studioua  laoe  complahis, 
And  learning  groans  a  captive  in  thy  chains. 
The  secret  wish  when  some  fair  object  moves, 
And  cautious  reason  what  we  wish  approves, 
Thy  Gorgon  front  forbids  to  grasp  the  prize, 
And  seas  are  spread  between,  and  mountains  rise ! 
Thy  magic  arts  a  thousand  phantoms  raise, 
And  fancy'd  deaths  and  dangers  fill  our  ways : 
With  smiling  hope  you  wage  eternal  strife. 
And  envious  snatch  the  cup  of  joy  from  life. 
O  leave,  tremendous  pow'r !  the  blameleM  broast, 
Of  guilt  atone  the  tjrant  and  the  gueet 
Go,  and  thy  train  of  sable  horroovs  qpread. 
Where  Murder  meditates  the  future  dead ; 
Where  Rapine  watches  for  the  gloom  of  night. 
And  lawlti»s  Paasign  pants  for  other's  right  y 
Go,  to  the  bad — but  from  the  good  recede, 
No.more  the  foe  of  ev'iy  glorioua  deed  f 
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At  secura  qnies,  et  neschi  fUlere  vita. 
Dives,  opuro  tariarum ;  at  latis  6tia  fhndln, 
Speluncae,  vivique  lacns ;  at  frigida  Tempe, 
SfiigiUiiq«e  bomn,  nMllesqne  sub  arbore  somni 
Non  abnint.    Illic  saltat,  ac  lustra  fenrum, 
£t  patiens  opemm  parvoque  asftueta  juventus. 
Sacra  defim,  tanctique  patres:  extrema  per  illoe 
Justitia  excedens  teivis  vestigia  fecit. 

Vlrg.  Georg.  IL  I.  467. 


AI>VBKTi«BllBNT. 

'THt  most  rational  definition  of  pottond  poetry 
fleaon  to  be  tbftt  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr> 
iohnson,  in  the  37th  Number  of  his  Rambler. 
^  Pastoral,"  siiys  he,  <«  being  the  representation  of 


an  action  or  passion,  by  its  eflectt  on  «  obontry 
Vife,  has  nothing  peculiar,  but  its  confinemeDt  to 
rural  imagery,  without  which  it  ceases  to  be  paa- 
toral."  This  theory  tbe  author  of  the  foUowia^ 
Eclogues  has  endeavoured  to  eaemplify. 


ECLOGUE  L 

THBROH  >  OR,  THE  PRAISE  OP  RURAL  I.IPK. 

SCENE,  A  BEATR : 

ssASdv — svaiNo;  time — ^Moawnic* 

Fais  Spring  o*er  Nature  held  her  gentlest  sway  ; 
Fair  MorDrdiff«s*d  around  her  brightest  ny ; 
Thin  mists  bung  hovering  on  the  distant  trees. 
Or  roU'd  finom  off  the  fields  before  th^  breeie. 
The  shepherd  Theron  watch'd  his  fieecy  train. 
Beneath  a  broad  oak,  on  the  grassy  plain. 
A  heath's  green  wild  lay  pleasant  ta  his  view. 
With  shrubs  and  field-flow'cs.  deck'd  of  raricd 

hne: 
There  hawthorns  tall  their  silver  bloom  disdos'd. 
Here  flexile  broom's  bright  yellow  interpos'd  ; 
There  purple  orchis,  here  pale  daisies  spread. 
And  sweet  May-lilies  richest  odour  shed. 
From  many  a  eopse  and  bloBsom'd  ofchord  near. 
The  voice  of  bir&  melodious  charmed  the  ear  $ 
There  shrill  the  lait,  and  soft  the  linnet  snag. 
And  load  tbrongh  air  the  throstle's  musie  rung. 
The  gentle  swain  the  cheerful  scene  admir'd ; 
The  cheerful  scene  the  song  of  joy  inspir'd. 
<*  Chant  on,"  he  cry*d,  **  ye  warblenon  the  spray ! 
Bleat  on,  ye  flocks,  that  in  the  pastures  play ! 
Low  on,  ye  herds,  that  range  the  dewy  vales ! 
Murmur,  ye  rills !  and  whisper  soft,  ye  gales ! 
How  bless'd  my  lot,  in  these  sweet  fields'assign'd. 
Where  Peace  and  Leisure  soothe  tbe  tuneful  miikd^ 
Where  yet  some  pleasing  vestiges  remain 
Of  unperverted  Nature's  golden  reign, 
When  Love  and  Virtue  rang'd  Arcadian  shades^ 
With  undesigning  youths  and  artless  maids  ! 
For  us,  though  destined  to  a  later  time, 
A  less  luxuriant  soil,  less  genial  dime. 
For  us  the  country  boasts  enough  to  cbami, 
In  the  wild  woodland  or  the  culturM  farau 
Gome,  Cjmthio,  come  f  in  town  no  longer  stay  ; 
From  crowds,  and  noise,  and  folly,  haste  away  T 
The  fields,  the  meads,  the  trees,  are  all  in  bloom. 
The  vernal  show^'rs  awake  a  rich  (perfume. 
Where  Damon's  mansion,  by  the  glassy  stream, 
Rtars  its  white  walls  that  through  green  willows 

gl«am. 
Annual  the  neighboors  hold  their  shearing-day  ; 
And  blithe  youths  come,  and  oynphs  in  neat  array  r 
Those  shear  their  sheep,  upon  the  smooth  tuif 

laid, 
Tn  the  bros^  plane's  or  trembling  poplar's  shade  ; 
These  for  their  friends  th*  expected  feast  provide. 
Beneath  cool  bow'rs  along  th'  inclosiire's  side. 
To  view  the  toil,  the  glad  repast  to  share. 
Thy  Delia,  my  Melania,  shall  be  there ; 
Each,  kind  and  faithful  to  her  fsithful  swaiI^ 
Loves  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pastoral  plain. 
Come,  Cynthio,  come !  If  towns  and  crowds  invite^ 
And  noise  and  folly  promise  high  -delight  \ 
Soon  the  tir'd  soul  cUsgusM  turns  from  thcsa 
The  rural  prOspebty  only,  long  can  pli 
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PALEMON  ;  OR,  BENEVOLEKCB. 

•dm,  A  wooD-noiB  on  thi  bkow  op  a  bili  ; 

tlAiOll— SUMMIB  $  TIIO— FOKSNOOK. 

Ihii9iiT  fleecy  clouds  flew  scattering  o'er  the  sky, 
^nd  sbortenM  shadows  showM  that  noon  was  oigb^ 
Wheii  two  young  shepherds,  in  the  upland  shade, 
Their  listless  limbs  upon  the  greensward  lAid. 
Surrounding  groves  the  wandering  sight  coofin'd — 
All,  save  where,  westwaid,  one  wide  landscape  sbin'd. 
Down  in  the  dale  were  neat  endosares  seen, 
Tha  irinding  hedge-row,  and  the  thicket  green ; 
Rich  marshland  next  a  gloesy  level  show'd. 
And  through  grey  willows  silTer  rivers  flow'd: 
Bejrond,  high  hills  with  tow'rs  and  vUlas  crovn'd, 
And  waving  forests,  fonn'd  the  prospectus  bound. 
Sweet  was  the  oovert  where  the  swahw  reclm*d  I 
There  spread  the  wild  roee,  there  the  woodbhae 

twin'd ;     .  [ground. 

There  stood  green  fern;   there,  o'er  the  grassy 
Sweet  eanomile  and  alehoof  crept  aronnd ; 
And  centaury  red  and  yellow  cmquefoil  grew. 
And  scariet  campion,  wad  cyanus  blue ; 
And  tufted  th3nme,  and  maijoram's  purple  bloom. 
And  ruddy  strawberries  yielding  rich  perfume. 
Oay  flies  their  wings  on  each  iahr  flowV  display'd. 
And  labouring  bees  a  lulling  murmur  made. 
Along  the  brow  a  path  ddightful  lay ;  * 

Slow  by  the  youths  Palemon  chane'd  to  stray, 
A  bard,  who  often  to  the  rural  throng. 
At  vacant  houn,  rehears'd  the  moral  song ! 
The  song  the  shepherds  cmv'd  $  the  sage  replyM : 
"  A3  late  my  steps  forsook  the  Ibcmtain  side, 
Adown  the  green  lane  by  the  beechen  grove. 
Their  flocks  young  Pironel  and  Larvon  drove ; 
With  us  perchanoe  they  11  rest  awhile'  '—The  swains 
Approached  the  shade  ;  their  sheep  spread  o'er  the 
Silent  they  view'd  the  venersble  man,        [plains: 
Whose  voice  mdodioos  thus  the  lay  began : 
'*  What  Alcon  sung  where  Evesham's  vides  extend, 
I  sing;  ye  swains,  your  pleas'd  attention  lead ! 
There  long  with  him  the  rural  life  I  led. 
His  flelds  I  cultnrM,  and  bis  flocks  I  fed. 
Wher^,  by  the  hamlet  road  upon  the  green. 
Stood  pleasant  oots  with  trees  dispers'd  between, 
Beside  his  door,  as  waving  o'er  his  head 
A  lofty  elm  its  rustling  foliage  spread, 
Preqiient  he  sat ;  while  all  the  villege  train 
Pressed  round  his  seat,  and  listened  to  his  strain. 
And  once  of  fair  Benevolence  he  sung. 
And  thus  the  tuneful  numbers  left  his  tongue : 
*  Ye  youth  of  Avon's  banks,  of  Bredon's  groves. 
Sweet  scenes,  where  Plenty  reigns,  and  Pleasure 
Woo  to  your  bow'n  Benevolemce  the  fair,  [roves ! 
Kind  as  your  soil,  and  gentle  as  your  air. 
She  comes  *  her  tnmquil  step  and  pladd  eye. 
Pierce  Bage,  fell  Hat^  and  ruthless  Avarice  fly. 
She  comes!   her  heavenly  smiles,  with  powerftil 

charm,  [arm. 

SuKKfthe  Care's  rough  brow,  and  rest  Toil's  weary 
She  comes  1  ye  shepherds,  importuee  her  stay  t 
While  your  fair  farms  exuberant  wealth  display, 
MThrle  herds  and  flocks  thetr  annual  increase  yield. 
And  yellow  harvests  load  the  fruitful  field ; 
BeneaUr  grim  Want's  inexorable  reign, 
?tale  SickiieiSy  oft,  and  feeble  Age  complain ! 


yfhy  this  unlike  allotmeiit,  sare  to  show. 
That  who  possess,  possess  but  to  bestow*  V 

Palemon  ceas'd. — **  Sweet  is  the  sound  of  gales 
Amid  green  osiers  in  the  winding  vales ; 
Sweet  is  the  lark's  loud  note  on  sunny  hilk. 
What  time  fliir  Mom  the  sky  wjth  fiagrance  fills ; 
Sweet  is  the  nightingale's  love-soothing  strain. 
Heard  by  still  winters  on  the  moonlight  plain  \ 
But  not  the  gales  that  through  green  osiers  play. 
Nor  lark's  nor  nightingale's  melodious  lay. 
Please  like  smooth  numbers  by  the  Muse  inspired  t'^-*^ 
Larvon  reply'd,  and  homeward  all  retir'd. 


ECLOGUE  riL 

ARMYN  ;  OR,  THE  DISCOMTEIITBD. 
SCSHE,  A  VALLSY  : 

SBASOH — soMMim;  Tim— AFTiaiiooir* 

SuMMSB  o'er  Heav'n  diifos'd  serenest  blue. 
And  painted  Earth  with  many  a  pleasing  hoe ; 
When  Armyn  mus'd  the  vacant  hour  away. 
Where  willows^o'er  him  wav'd  their  pendent  spimy* 
Cool  was  the  shade,  and  ^cool  the  passing  gale, 
And  sweet  the  prospect  of  th*  adjacent  vsde : 
The  fertile  soil,  profuse  of  plants,  bestow'd 
The  crowfoot's  gold,  the  trefoil's  purple  sbow'd. 
And  spiky  mint  rich  fragrance  breathing  ronnd, 
And  meadsweet  tall  ytith  tufb  of  flowrets  crown'd. 
And  Gomfry  white,  and  hoary  8ilver>weed, 
The  bending  osier,  and  the  rustling  reed. 
Tbere^  where  clear  streams  about  green  islands 

spread. 
Fair  flocks  and  herds,  the  wealth  of  Armyn,  fed ; 
There,  on  the  hill's  soft  slope,  ddightful  view  ! 
Fair  fields  of  corn,  the  wealth  of  Armyn,  grew ; 
His  sturdy  hinds,  a  slow  laborious  band. 
Swept  their  bright  scythes  along  the  levd  land : 
Blithe  youths  and  maidens  nimbly  near  them  pass^d^ 
And  the  thick  swarth  in  careless  wind-rows  cast. 
Full  on  the  landsca^  shone  the  westering  Sun, 
When  thus  the  swain's  soliloquy  begun : 

**  Haste  down,  O  Sun !  and  close  the  tedioos  day? 
Time,  to  the  unhappy,  slowly  moves  away. 
Not  so  to  me;  in  Boden*s  sylvan  bowers, 
Pass'd  youth^s  short  blissful  reign  of  careless  hours  f 
When  to  my  view  the  fancy'd  future  lay, 
A  region  ever  tranquil,  ever  gay. 
O  then,  what  ardours  did  my  breast  mflRme ! 
What  thoughts  were  mine,  of  friendship,  love,  and 

fame  I 
How  tasteless  life,  now  all  its  joys  are  try'd,  ' 
And  warm  pursuits  m  dull  repose  subside!^' 
Hepaus^:  his  dosing  words  Albino  heanA, 
As  down  the  stream  his  little  boat  he  steer'd ; 
His  hand  rdeas'd  the  sail,  and  dropt  the  ear. 
And  moorM  the  light  sldfT  on  the  sedgy  ehore. 
"  Cease,  gentle  swain,*  he  sod ;  "  no  more,  fn  vnSoy 
Thus  make  past  pleasure  cause  of  present  pain  ! 
Cease,  gende  swain,"  he  said ;  **  from  thee,  alone. 
Are  youth's  blessVl  hours  and  fancy'd  prospects  flownf 
Ah,  no ! — ^remembrance  to  my  view  restores 
Dear  native  fields,  which  now  my  soul  dei^ores ; 
Rich  hills  and  vales,  and  pheasant  village  scenes 
Of  oaks  whose  wide  aims  stretch'do^daisied  greens. 
And  windmill's  sails  slow-circling  in  the  breeze. 
And  eottmge  witti  Mtvelop'^  hatf  wilih 
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Sweet  icei^s,  whera  beftuty  met  the  ravisli'd  tight, 
Afkd  mnaiiC  often  gave  the  ear  delight ; 
IVliere  Delia's  smile,  and  Mira's  tuneful  soog, 
And  Damon's coDvene,  cbarm'd  the  youthful  throng! 
How  chang'd,  alas,  how  changed ! — O^er  all  pur 

plains. 
Proud  Norval,  now,  in  lonely  grandeur  reigns; 
His  wide-spread  park  a  waste  of  verdure  lies, 
And  his  vast  Tilla's  glittering  roofs  arise. 
For  me,  hard  fate ! — But  say,  shall  I  complain  ? 
These  limbs  yet  active  life's  support  obtain. 
Let  us,  or  good  or  evil  as  we  share, 
That  thankful  prize,  and  this  with  patience  bear." 
The  soft  reproach  touch'd  Armyn*s  gentle  breast; 
His  alter*d  brow  a  placid  smile  express^,  i 
"  Calm  as  clear  evenings  after  venal  rains, 
When  all  the  air  a  rich  pfnrfume  retains. 
My  mind,''  said  he,  '*  its  murmurs  driv'n  kway, 
Feels  truth's  full  force,  and  bows  to  reason*^  sway!" 
He  oeas'd :  the  Sun,  with  horizontal  beams. 
Gilt  the  green  mountains,  and  the  glittering  streams. 
4Blow  down  the  tide  before  the  sinking  breeze 
Albino's  white  sail  g^eam'd  among  the  trees ; 
Slow  down  the  tide  his  winding  course  be  bore^ 
To  watry  Talgar's  aspin-shaded  shore. 
Slow  cross  the  valley,  to  the  southern  hill, 
Hie  steps  of  Armyn  sought  the  distant  vill, 
Where  dirongh  tall  elms  the  moss-grown  turret  rose; 
And  his  fair  mansion  offer'd  sweet  repose. 


ECLOGUE  IV. 

LTCORON  ;  OR,  THR  UHHAPPT. 

SCBNS,  A  VALLEY  : 
SIASON^AUTUMir;   TIMB — ^BVBNIMG. 

Tbi  matron,  Autumn,  held  her  sober  reign 
O'er  fading  foliage  on  the  russet  plain : 
Mild  Evening  came ;  the  Moon  began  to  rise, 
And  spread  pale  lustre  o*er  unclouded  skies. 
'T  was  silence  all— save,  where  along  the  road 
Hie  slow  wane  grating  bore  its  cumb'rous  load ; 
Save,  where  broad  rivers  roli'd  their  waves  away, 
And  screaming  herons  spiight  their  watry  prey — 
When  hapless  Damon,  in  Algomo's  vale, 
Fonr'd  his  soft  sorrows  on  the  passing  gale. 

"  That  grac6  of  shape,  that  elegance  of  air. 
That  blooming  face  so  exquisitely  fair; 
That  eye  of  brightness^  bright  as  morning's  ray, 
That  smile  of  softness,  soft  as  closing  day. 
Which  bound  my  soul  to  thee ;  all,  all  are  fled— 
All  lost  in  dreary  mansions  of  the  dead ! 
Ev'n  him,  whom  distance  from  his  love  divides, 
Toil'd  onwsorch'd  sands,  or  tost  on  rolling  tides, 
Kind  hope  still  cheers,  still  paints,  to  sooth  his  pain, 
The  happy  moment  when  they  meet  again. 
Far  worse  my  lot !  of  hope  bereft,  I  mourn  l^' 
The  parted  spirit  never  can  return !" 

Thus  Damon  spoke,  as  in  the  cypress  gloom 
He  hung  lamenting  o'er  his  Delia's  tomb. 
In  the  still  valley  where  they  wander'd  near. 
Two  gentle  shepherds  chauc'd  his  voice  to  hear: 
Lycoion's  head  Time's  hand  bad  silver'd  o*er« 
And  Milo's  cheek  youth's  rosy  blushes  bore. 

**  How  mournful,*'  said  Lycoron,  *'  flows  that 
strain!  ^ 

It  briagi  past  miseries  to  my  mind  agam. 


When  the  blithe  village,  on  the  vernal  greeny 
Sees  its  fair  daughters  in  the  dance  convene; 
And  youths  light  step  in  search  of  pleasure  strayi^ 
And  his  fond  eyes  on  beauty  fix  their  gaze ; 
Shouldst  thou  then,  lingering  midst  the  lovely  tsain^ 
Wish  some  young  charmer's  easy  heart  to  gain, 
Mark  well,  that  reason  love's  pursuit  approve^ 
Ere  thy  soft  arts  her  tender  passions  move  : 
Else,  though  thy  thoughts  in  summer  regions  range. 
Calm  sunny  climes  that  seem  to  fear  no  change  ^ 
Rude  winter's  rage  will  soon  the  sccsne  deform, 
Dark  with  thick  cloud,  and  rough  with  battering 

storm  I 
When  parents  interdict,  and  friends  dissuade. 
The  prudent 4»nsure,  and  the  proud  upbraid; 
-Think  !  all  their  efibrts  then  Shalt  thou  disdam. 
Thy  faith,  thy  constancy,  unmov'd,  maintain  h 
To  Isca's  fields,  me  ouoe  ill-fortune  led  ; 
In  Isca's  ^elds,  her  flocks  Zelinda  fed : 
There  oft,  when  £v'o«g,  on  the  ylent  plains    • 
Commenc'd  with  sweet  serenity  her  reign. 
Along  green  groves,  or  doi^n  the  winding  dales. 
The  fair-one  listen'd  to  my  tender  tales; 
Then  when  her  mind,  or  doubt,  or  fear,  distressed. 
And  doubt,  or  fear,  her  anxious  eyes  expressed* 
<  O  no !'  said  I,  *  let  oxen  quit  the  mead. 
With  climbing  goats  on  craggy  clifiEi  to  feed; 
Before  the  hare  the  hound  affrighted  fly. 
And  larks  pursue  tbe  falcon  through  the  sky ; 
Sti^ms  cease  to  flow,  and  «inds  to  stir  the  lake^ 
If  f,  unfaithful,  ever  thee  forsake! — ' 
What  my  tongue  utter'd  then,  my  heart  believ'd: 
O  wretched  heart,  self-flatter'd  and  deceiv'd ! 
Fell  Slander's  arts  the  virgin's  fame  accus'd ; 
And  whom  my  love  had  chose,  my  pride  refus'd. 
For  me,  that  cheek  did  tears  of  grieif  distain  ? 
To  me,  that  voice  in  auguish  plesd  in  vain  ? 
What  fiend  relentless  then  my  soul  possess'd  ? 
Oblivion  bide !  for  ever  hide  the  rest ! 
Too  well  her  innocence  and  truth  were  prov'd ; 
Too  late  my  pity  and  my  justice  mov'd  !" 

He  ceas'd,  with  groans  that  more  than  wOids 
And  smote  in  agony  his  aged  breast,     [express'd  ; 
His  friend  reply'd  not;  but,  with  soothing  strains 
Of  solemn  music,  sought  tp  ease  h>s  pains: 
Soft  flow'd  the  notes,  as  gales  that  waft  perfume 
From  cowslip  mtads,  or  linden  boughs  in  bloom. 
Peace  o'er  their  minds  a  calm  composure  ca^; 
And  slowly  down  the  shadowy  vale  in  pensive  mood 
they  pass'd. 
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Stkrn  Winter  hence  with  all  his  train  removes. 
And  cheerful  skies  aiid  limpid  streams  are  seen ; 

Thick-sprout' ng  foliage  decorates  the  groves ; 
Reviving  heibage  clothes  the  fields  with  green. 

Yet  lovelier  scenes  th' approaching  months  prepare; 

Kind  Spring's  full  bounty  soon  ^ill  be  display'd; 
The  smile  of  beauty  ev'ry  vale  shall  wear; 

The  voice  of  song  enliven  ev'ry  shade. 
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0  Famry,  paint  dot  <;dming  days  too  fiiir ! 

Oft  fof  th«  prospects  sprig'itly  May  should  yield, 
Rain-podiiog  clopds  have  darken*d  all  the  air. 
Or  SHOWS  untimely  whitenM  o'er  tbe  field : 

Bat  should  kind  Spring  her  wonted  bounty  show'r, 
The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  voice  of  song ; 

If  gloomy  thought  the  human  mind  o'erpower, 
Ev'n  vernal  hours  gHde  nnenjoy'd  along. 

1  shun  the  scenes  where  maddVmg  passion  raves. 

Where  Pride  and  Polly  high  dominion  bold, 
And  unrelenting  Avarice  drives  her  slaves 
0*er  prostrate  Virtue'  in  porsuit  of  gold. 

Tbe  grassy  lane,  the  wood-surrounded  field,  t^y, 
The  rude  stohe  fence  with  fragrant  walUflow'rs 

Tbe  clay-bnilt  cot,  to  me  more  pleasure  yield 
Than  all  tbe  pooap  imperial  domes  display ; 

Ajnd  yet  even  here,  amid  these  secret  shades, 
These  shnple  scenes  of  unreprov'd  delight. 

Affliction's  iron  band  my  breast  invades, 
And  Death's  dread  dart  is  ever  in  my  sight* 

While  genial  suns  to  genial  fhowVs  sueceed 
(Tbe  air  all  mildness,  and  tbe  earth  all  bloom;) 

While  herds  and  flocks  range  sportive  o*er  the  mead, 
Oop  the  aweet  herb,  and  snuff  the  rich  perfume; 

O  why  alone  to  hapless  man  deny'd 
To  taste  the  bliss  inferior  beings  boast  ? 

O  why  this  fete,  that  fear  and  pain  divide 
His  few  short  hours  onT  Earth's  delightful  coast? 

Ah,  cease — ^no  more  of  Providence  complain ! 

T  is  sense  of  guilt  that  wakes  the  mind  to  woe, 
Gives  force  to  fear,  adds  energy  to  pain. 

And  palls  each  joy  by  Heav'n  indolg*d  below : 

^ 

Why  else  the  smiling  infant-train  so  bless'd. 

Ere  ill  propension  ripens  into  sin, 
Ere  wild  desire  inflames  the  yonthfiil  breast. 

And  dear-bought  knowledge  ends  the  peace  within? 

As  to  the  bleating  tenants  of  the  field. 
As  to  the  sportive  warblers  on  the  trees,' 

To  them  their  joys  sincere  the  seasons  yield. 
And  all  their  days  and  all  their  prospects  please; 

Such  mine,when  first^from  London's  crowded  streets, 
Rov'd  my  young  steps  to  Surry's  wood-crown'd  hi  lis. 

O'er  new-blown  meads  that  breath'd  a  thousand 
By  shady  coverts  and  by  crystal  rills,     [sweets, 

O  happy  hours,  beyond  recovery  fled  I 

What  share  I  now  ^at  can  your  Ipss  repay. 

While  o*er  my  mind  inete  glooms  of  thought  ate 
spread, 
And  veil  the  light  of  life's  meridian  ray  ?   . 

It  there  no  power  this  darkness  to  remove  ? 

The  long-lost  joys  of  Eden  to  restore  ? 
Or  raise  our  views  to  happier  seats  above. 

Where  fear,  and  pain,  and  death  shall  be  no  more? 

Yes,  those  there  are  who  know  a  Saviour's  love 
The  long-lost  joys  of  Eden  to  restore. 

And  raise  their  views  to  happier  seats  above, 
Whtev  faar  and  pain,  and  death,  shall  b«  no  mora : 


These  grateful  share  t?)e  gifVs  of  Nattrrfe's  TMnd ;    ' 
And  in  the  varied  scenes  that  round  them  shin* 

(Minute  and  beautifbl,  or  rude  and  grand) 
Admire  th'  amazing  workmanship  divine. 

Blows  not  a  flow'ret  in  tVenamel'd  vale, 
Shines  not  a  pebble  where  the  riv'let  strays, 

Sports  not  an  insect  on  the  spicy  gale. 
But  claims  their  wonder,  and  excites  their  praise. 

For  them  ev'n  vernal  Nature  looks  more  gay, 
For  them  more  lively  hues  the  fields  adorn ; 

To  them  more  fiiir  the  fairest  smile  of  day, 
To  them  more  sweet  the  sweetest  breath  of  mom. 

They  feel  the  bliss  that  hope  and  faith  supply ; 

They  pass  serene  th'  appointed  hours  that  bring 
The  day  that  wafts  them  to  the  realms  on  high. 

The  day  that  centres  in  Eternal  Spring. 
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TuasB  hours  from  noon  the  passing  shadow  shows. 
The  sultry  breeze  glides  faintly  o'er  the  plains. 

The  dazzling  ether  fierce  and  fiercer  glows. 
And  human  nature  scarce  its  rage  sustains. 

Now  still  and  vacant  is  the  dusty  {Street, 
And  still  arid  vacant  all  yon  fields  extend. 

Save  where  those  swains,  oppress'd  with  toil  and  heat. 
The  grassy  harvest  of  the  mead  attend. 

Lost  is  the  iively  aspect  of  the  ground. 
Low  are  tbe  springs,  the  reedy  ditches  dry ; 

No  verdant  spot  in  all  the  vale  is  found. 
Save  what  yon  stream's  unfailing  stores  supply* 

Where  are  the  flow'rs,  tbe  garden's  rich  array  ^ 
Where  is  their  beauty,  where  their  fragrance  fled? 

Their  stems  relax,  fast  fell  their  leaves  away. 
They  fade  and  mingle  with  their  dusty  bed : 

All  but  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone. 
What  Afric's  wilds,  or  Peru's  fields  display, 

Pleas'd  with  a  clime  th'at  imitates  their. own. 
They  lovelier  bloom  beneath  the  parching  ray. 

Where  is  wild  Nature's  beart^reviving  song. 

That  fill'd  in  genial  spriilg  the  verdant  bow*^rB  ? 
Silent  in  gloomy  woods  the  feather'd' throng 

Pine  through  this  lung,  long  course  of  sultry  bourse 

« 

Where  is,  the  dream  of  bliss  by  summer  brought? 

The  walk  along  the  riv'let-water'd  vale  ? 
The  field  with  verdure  clad,  with  fragrance  fraught } 

The  Sun  mild-beaming,  and  tbe  fanning  gale? 

The  weary  soul  Imagination  cheers. 

Her  pleasing  colours  paint  the  future  gay : 

Time  passes  on,  the  truth  itself  appears. 
The  pleasing  colours  instant  fede  away. 

In  diff'rent  seasons  diff'rent  joys  we  place, 
And  these  will  spring  supply,  and  summer  these; 

Yet  frequent  storms  the  bloom  of  spring  defece. 
And  summer  scarcely  brings  a  day  to  please. 
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O  for  fiorfie  secret  shady  cool  receaiy 

Some  Gothic  dome  o'erhung  with  darksome  trees, 
Where  thick  damp  walls  this  raging  heat  reprev, 

Where  the  long  aisle.invites  the  lazy  breeze ! 

But  why  these  plaints? -^reflect,  normarmar  inor^— 
Far  worse  their  fate  in  many  a  foreign  land, 

The  Indian  tribes  on  Darien's  swampy  shore, 
The  Arabs  wandering  over  Mecca's  sand. 

Far  worse,  alas !  the  feeling  mind  sustains, 
Rack'd  with  the  poignant  pangs  of  fear  or  shame ; 

Tlie  hopeless  lover  bound  in  llesuty's  chains, 
The  bard  whom  Envy  robs  of  hard-eani*d  &me; 

He,  who  a  father  or  a  mother  mourns, 
Or  lovely  consort  lost  in  early  bloom; 

fie,  whom  fell  Febris,  rapid  fury!  bums. 
Or  Phthisis  slow  leads  ling*ring  to  the  toml^— 

Lest  man  should  sink  beneath  the  present  pain; 

Lest  man  should  triumph  in  the  present  joy ; 
For  him  th*  unvarying  laws  of  Heav'n  ordain, 

Hope  in  his  ills,  and  to  his  bliss  alloy. 

Fierce  and  oppressive  is  the  heat  we  bear. 
Yet  not  unusefiil  to  our  humid  soil ; 

Thenoe  shall  our  fiuits  a  richer  flavour  share. 
Thence  shall  our  plains  with  riper  harvests  smile. 

Reflect,  normurmur  more — for,  good  in  all, 
Heav'n  gives  the  due  degrees  a(  drought  or  rain ; 

Perhaps  ere  mom  refreshing  show*rs  may  fall. 
Nor  soon  yon  Sun  rise  blazing  flerce  again : 

Ev^ta  now  behold  the  gratefol  change  at  hand ! 

Hark,  in  the  east  loud  blust'ring  gales  arise  ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  darkening  clouds  expand. 

And  distant  lightnings  flash  along  the  skies ! 

O,  in  the  awfiil  concert  of  the  storm, 

While  hail,  and  min,  aad  wind,  and  thunder  join ; 
May  deep4iBlt  gratitude  my  soul  inform. 

May  jo3rfnl  songs  of  lev'rent  praise  be  mine ! 


The  smile  of  MoffMig  gleans  akag  Che  hill^ 
And  wakeful  labour  calls  her  sons  abro«d{ 

They  leave  with  cheerful  look  their  lowly  vills» 
Ajid  bid  the  fields  resign  their  ri'pen'd  load. 

In  Tarioos  tasks  engage  the  metic  haadsi. 

And  here  the  sC^he,  and  there  the  sickle  wicid  ; 

Or  rear  the  new-bound  sheaves  along  the  lands» 
Or  range  in  heaps  the  swarths  upon  the  field. 


Some  build  the  shocks,  some  load  the  spacious 
Some  lead  to  shelt'ring  bams  the  fragrant 

Sdlne  form  tall  ricks,  that  tow'ring  o'er  the  plains 
For  many  a  mile^  the  homestead  yards 
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pAatwati  the  pleasant  violet-scented  shade. 
The  priraros'd  hill,  and  daisy-mantled  mead ; 

The  fanow'd  land,  with  springing  com  array'd ; 
The  surniy  wall,  with  bloomy  branches  spread : 

Farewell  the  bow*r  with  blushing  roses  gay ; 

Farewell  the  fragrant  tiefoil-purpled  ^Id ; 
Farewell  the  walk  through  rows  of  new-mown  hay. 

When  ev'ning  breezes  mingled  odours  yield : 

Of  these  no  more — now  round  the  lonely  forms. 
Where  jocund  Plenty  deigns  to  fix  her  seat ; 
Th'  autumnal  landscape  opening  all  its  charms, 
-  Declares  kind  Nature's  annual  work  complete. 

J 

In  diflTrent  parts  what  difrent  views  ddight. 
Where  on  neat  ridges  waves  the  golden  grain ; 

Or  where  the  bearded  barley  dazzling  white. 
Spreads  o'er  the  steepgr  slope  or  wide  champai^ 


Hie  rattling  car  with  vwdant  branches  ofMnsM, 
Hie  joyfol  swains  that.raise  the  clam'roos 

Th'  enclosure  gates  thrown  open  all  around. 
The  stubble  peopled  by  t^e  gleaning  tbrDiiff, 

Soon  marie  glad  harvest  o*er — Ye  rural  lords^ 
Whoae  wide  doaaains  o*er  AIInqo's  isle  extcod ; 

Think  whose  kind  band  your  annual  wealth  afibcd^ 
And  bid  to  Heav'n  your  gratefol  praise  aaiDend! 

For  though  no  gift  spontaneous  of  the  ground 
Rose  these  foir  crops  that  made  your  valUes  smile. 

Though  the  blithe  youth  of  ev'ry  hamlet  round 
Punu'd  for  these  through  many  a  day  their  toil ; 

Yet  what  avail  your  lahoun  or  your  cares? 

Can  all  your  labours,  all  your  cares,  supply 
Bright  suns,  or  soft'nif^  show'ra,  or  tepid  airs. 

Or  one  indulgent  iufluence  of  the  sky  ? 

Fior  Providence  decree!,  that  we  obtain 
With  toil  each  blesmng  destined  to  our  uaa  $ 

But  means  to  teach  us,  that  our  toil  ia  vain 
If  he  the  bounty  of  his  band  refuse. 

Yet,  Albion,  blame  not  what  thy  crime  demand^ 
While  this  sad  troth  the  blushing  Muse  betraya— 

More  flrequent  echoes  o'er  thy  hwvest  landa» 
The  voice  of  riot  than  the  voice  of  pmiaa. 

Prolific  though  thy  fields,  and  mild  thy  clime. 
Realms  fom*d  for  fields  as  rich,  for  climes  as  foir. 

Have  foU'n  the  prey  of  fomine,  war,  and  time. 
And  now  no  semblance  of  their  glory  bear. 

Ask  Palestine,  proud  Asia's  early  boast^  [oil ; 

Where  now  the  groves  that  poor'd  her  wine  and 
Where  the  foir  towns  that  crown'd  her  weaUhy  coast; 

Whero  the  glad  swaras  that  tlird  her  fertile  aoil: 

Ask,  and  behold,  and  ittoura  her  hapless  foil  1 
Where  rose  foir  towns,  whcro  toii'd  the  jocund 
swain,' 

Thron'd  on  the  naked  rotk  and  ■wuld'ring  wwS, 
Pale  Want  and  Ruin  hold  their  dreary  reign. 

Where  Jordan's  Tallies  smil'd  in  living  gr^. 
Where  Sharon*sflowYsdtsclos'd  their  varied  fa«e% 

The  wand'ring  pilgrim  views  the  altered  scene, 
And  drops  the  tear  of  pity  as  he  viawa. 

Ask  Grecia,  mourning  o'er  her  ruin'd  tow'rs ; 

Where  now  the  prospecU  cbarm'd  her  bards  of  old, 
Her  com-clad  mountains  and  Elysian  bow'rs, 

And  silver  streams  through  firagrast  meadow* 
roU'd? 
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Wli«i«  1^^0111*8  prdfe  aUmg  t&ft  ti]«  was  heard, 
And  town  to  town  retumM  the  iav'rite  gonnd; 

Where  patriot  War  her  awftil  standard  rear'd, 
And  brav*d  the  millioDB  Persia  pour'd  around  ? 

There  Freedom's  praise  no  more  the  Talley  cheen, 
There  patriot  war  no  more  her  banner  waves  ^ 

Nor  bard,  nor  sage,  nor  martial  chief  appears. 
But  stem  baibarians  rule  a  land  of  slaves. 

Of  mighty  realms  are  such  the  poor  remains  ? 

Of  mighty  realms  that  fell,  when  mad  withpow^, 
Hiey  c«ird  for  Vice  to  revel  on  their  plains ; 

The  monster  doom'd  their  oi&pring  to  devour ! 

O  Albion !  wouldst  thou  shun  their  moamfbl  fate, 
IV)  shun  their  fbllies  and  their  crimes  be  thine  j 

Aad  woo  to  linger  in  thy  fair  retreat. 
The  radiant  virtues,  progeny  divine ! 

Fair  Truth,  with  dauntless  eye  and  aspect  bland ; 

Sweet  Peace,  whose  brdw  no  angry  firown  deforms; 
Soft  Charity,  with  over-open  hand ; 

And  Courage,  calm  amid  surrounding  storms: 

O  lovely  train !  O  haste  to  grace  our  isfe ! 
,  So  may  the  powV  who  ev'ry  blessing  yields, 
Bid  on  her  clime  serenest  seasons  smile. 
And  ctovp  with  annual  wealth  her  far-fam'd  fidds. 


ELEGY  IV, 
imrnsN  at  m  aphioach  op  wixtei. 

TnfL  S«n  far  southward  bends  his  annuarway, 
The  bleak  north -east  wind  lays  the  fbrests  bare. 

The  fruit  UQgather'd  quHs  the  naked  spray, 
And  dreary  Winter  reigns  o'er  earth  and  air. 

No  mark  of  vegetable  life  is  seen. 
No  bird  to  bnd  repeats  his  tuneful  call ; 

Save  the  dark  leaves  of  some  rude  evergreen. 
Save  the  lone  red-breast  on  the  moss-grown  w^ll. 

Where  are  the  sprightly  prospects  Spring  supply'd. 
The  may-dower'd  hedges  scenting  ev'ry  breeze ; 

The  white  flocks  scattering  o'er  the  mountain's  side. 
The  woodlarks  waihliog  on  the  blooming  trees  ? 

Where  is  gay  Summer's  sportive  insect  train. 
That  in  green  fields  on  painted  pinions  play'd  ? 

The  herd  at  mom  wide-pasturing  o*er  the  plain. 
Or  throng'd  at  noon-tide  m  the  willow  shade? 

Where  is  brown  Autumn^  ev'ning  mild  and  still, 
What  time  the  ripen'd  com  fresh  fragrance  yields, 

What  time  the  village  peoples  all  the  hill. 
And  loud  shouts  echo  o'er  the  harvest  fields  ? 

To  fbrmer  scenes  our  fancy  thus  returns, 

To  farmer  scenes,  that  little  pleasM  when  here ! 

Our  winter  chills  \i8,  and  our  summer  bums. 
Yet  we  dislike  the  changes  of  the  year. 

To  happier  lands  then  restless  fiincy  flies,  [flow  $ 
Where  Indian  streams  through  green  savannahs 

'Where  brighter  suns  and  ever  tranquil  skies 
Bid  new  fruits  ripen,  and  new  flow'rets  blow. 


Let  Truth  these  fairer  happier  lands  survey — 
There  frowning  months  descend  in  watVy  storms; 

Or  Nature  faints  amid  the  blaze  of  day. 
And  one  brown  hue  the  sun-burot  plain  deforms. 

There  oft,  as  toiling  in  the  sultry  fields, 
Or  homeward  passing  on  the  shadeless  way. 

His  joyless  life  the  weary  lab'rer  yields. 
And  instant  drops  beneath  the  deaihful  ray. 

Who  dreams  of  Nature,  free  from  Nature's  strife  I 
Who  dreams  of  constant  happiness  beldw  } 

The  hope-flosh'd  ent'rer  on  the  stage  of  life ; 
The  youth  to  kuowledge  unchastis'd  by  woe. 

For  me,  long  toil'd  on  many  a  weary  road. 
Led  by  false  hope  in  search  of  many  a  joy ; 

I  find  iff  Earth's  bleak  clime  no  bless'd  abode, 
No  place,  no  season,  sacred  from  annoy: 

For  me,  while  Winter  rag^  round  the  plains. 
With  his  dark  dsji  I  huntan  life  compare;  [rains. 

Not  Aose  more  fraught  with  clouds,  and  winds,  and 
Than  this  with  pining  pain  and  anxious  care. 

O  !  whence  this  wondrous  turn  of  mind  our  fate^ 
Whate'er  the  season  or  the  place  possessM, 

We  ever  murmur  at  our  present  state ; 
And  yet  the  thought  of  parting  breaks  our  rest  ^^ 

Why  else,  when  heard  in  Ev'ning's  solemn  gloom. 
Does  the  sad  knell,  that  sounding  o*er  the  plain 

Tolls  some  poor  lifeless  body  to  the  tomb, 
Tlius  thrill  my  breast  with  melancholy  pain  ? 

The  voice  of  Keason  thunders  in  my  ear: 

"  Thus  thou,  erelong,  must  join  thy  kindred  clay; 

No  more  those  nostrils  breathe  the  vital  air. 
No  more  those  eyelids  open  on  the  day !"— > 

O  Winter,  o'er  me  hold  thy  dreary  reign  I 

Spread  wide  thy  skies  in  darkest  horrours  dress'd  t , 

Of  Uieir  dread  rage  no  longer  I  Ml  complain. 
Nor  ask  an  Eden  for  a  transient  guest. 

Enough  has  Heav*n  indu1g*d  of  joy  below,  ' 
To  tempt  our  tarriance  in  this  lov'd  retreat ; 

Enough  has  Heav'n  ordain'd  of  useful  woe. 
To  make  us  languish  for  a  happier  seat 

There  is,  who  deems  all  climes,  all  seasons  fair; 

There  is,  who  knows  no  restless  passion's  strife; 
.Contentment,  smiling  at  each  idle  care; 

Contentment,  thankful  fbr  the  gift  of  life ! 

She  finds  in  Winter  many  a  vjew  to  please ;  [gay« 
The  morning  landscape  fringM  with  finost-work 

The  Sun  at  noon  seen  through  the  leafless  trees, 
The  clear  calm  ether  at  the  close  of  day : 

She  marks  th^  advantage  storms  and  clouds  bestow. 
When  blust'ring  Caums  purifies  the  air ;    ' 

When  moist  Aquarius  pours  the  fleecy  snow,  [bear: 
That  makes  th'  impregnate  glet>ea  richer  harvest 

She  bids,  for  all,  our  grateful  praise  arise. 
To  him  whose  mandate  spake  the  world  to  form ; 

Gay  Spring's  gay  bloom,  and  Summer's  cheerful 
skies,  [sounding  storm. 

And  Autumn's  cora-elad  field,  and  WinterV 
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.  O  mKMD !  thoufch  silent  thus  thy  tongne  remains, 

I  read  inquiry  in  thy  anxious  eye. 
Why  my  pale^heek  the  frequent  tear  distains. 
Why  from  my  bosom  bursts  the  frequent  si^^i* 

Lonj^  from  theie  scenes  detain*d  in  distsnt  fields, 
Af  y  mournful  tale  perchance  eseap'd  thy  ear : 

Fre<(h  ifrief  to  me  the  repetition  yields; 
Thy  kind  attention  gives  thee  right  to  hear  ! 

Foe  to  the  world^s  pursuit  of  wealth  and  fiune. 
Thy  Tberon  early  from  the  world  retir'd, 

Left  to  the  busy  throng  each  boasted  aim, 
Nuraught,  save  peace  in  solitude,  desir'd. 

A  few  choice  volumes  there  could  oft  engage, 
A  few  choice  friends  there  oft  amus*d  the  day ; 

There  his  lov'd  parents'  slow-declining  age, 
Life*s  calm  unvary'd  ev'uing,  wore  away. 

Foe  to  the  futile  manners  of  the  proud. 
He  chose  an  humble  virgin  for  his  own ; 

A  fbrm  with  Nature's  fairest  gifts  endowed, 
And  pure  as  vernal  blossoms  newly  blown : 

Her  hand  she  gave,  and  with  H  gave  a  heart 
Ry  love  engag'd,  with  gratitude  impress*4. 

Free  without  folly,  prudent  without  art. 
With  wit  accomplish'd,  and  .with  virtue  bless'd. 

Swift  pass'd  the  hours;  alas,  to  pass  no  more ! 

Flown  like  the  light  clouds  of  a  summer's  day  I 
One  beauteous  pledge  the  beauteous  consort  bore ; 

The  fatal  gift  forbad  the  giver's  sUy. 

Sre  twice  the  Sun  perform'd  his  annual  round. 
In  one  sad  spot,  where  kindred  ashes  lie. 

O'er  wife,  and  child,  and  parents,  clos*d  the  ground ; 
The  final  home  of  man,  ordainM  to  die ! 

O  cease  «t  length,  obstrusive  Memory !  cease, 
Nor  in  my  view  the  wretched  hours  retain, 

That  saw  disease  on  her  dear  life  increase, 
And  med'cine's  lenient  arts  essay'd  in  vain. 

%  the  dread  scene !  (in  misery  how  sublime ! ) 
Of  love's  vain  pray'rs  to  stay  her  fleeting  breath ! 

Suspense  that  restless  watcb'd  the  flight  of  time, 
And  helpless  dumb  despair  awaiting  death  ! 

« 

O  the  dread  scene !  T  is  agony  to  tell. 

How  o'er  the  couch  of  pain  declined  my  head. 

And  took  frx>m  dying  lips  the  long  farewell. 
The  last,  last  parting,  ere  her  spirit  fled. 

^  Restore  her,  Heav'n,  as  from  the  grave  retrieve— 
In  each  calm  moment  all  things  else  restgn'd. 

Her  looks,  her  language,  show  how  hard  to  leave 
The  lov'd  companion  she  must  leave  behind. 

**  Restore  her,  Heaven !  for  once  in  mercy  spare.*' 
Thus  love*s  vain  prayer  in  anguish  iuterpos'd; 

And  soon  suspense  gave  place  to  dumb  despair. 
And  o'er  the  past,  Death's  s^ble  curtain  clos'd*— 
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lu  silence  eles'd— My  thougfala  nyv'd  frantic  mmd. 
No  hope,  no  wish,  beneath  the  Sun  remaSn'd  ; 

Earth,  air,  and  skies,  one  dismal  waste  1  found. 
One  pale,  drefd,  dreary  blank,   with  bononr 
stain'd.  . 


O  lovely  flow'r,  too  fair  for  this  rude  clime  ! 

O  lovely  mom,  too  prodigal  of  light ! 
O  transient  beauties,  blasted  in  their  prime ! 

O  transient  glories,  sunk  in  sudden  night ! 

Sweet  excellence,  by  all  who  knew  thee  mommM  I 
Where  is  that  form,  that  mind,  my  soul  admir'd ; 

That  form,  with  ev'ry  pleasing  charm  adom'd; 
That  mind,  with  ev'ry  gentle  thought  inspired  } 

The  frtce  with  raptute  view'd,  1  view  no  more ; 

The  voice  with  rapture  heard,  no  more  I  bear: 
Yet  the  lov'd  features  Mem*ry's  eyes  explore; 

Yet  the  lov'd  accents  frill  on  Mem'ry's 


Ah,  sad,  sad  change !  (sad  source  of  daily  pain!} 
That  sense  of  loss  inefl»ble  renews ; 

While  my  rack'd  boeom  heaves  the  sigh  in  vain. 
While  my  pale  cheek  the  tear  in  vain  bedews. 

Still  o*er  the  grare  that  holds  the  dear  remains. 
The  mould'ring  veil  her  spirit  left  below. 

Fond  Fancy  dwells,  and  pours  funeresd  strains^ 
The  soul-dissolving  melody  of  woe. 

Nor  mine  alone  to  bear  this  painful  doom* 
Nor  she  alone  the  tear  of  song  obtains; 

The  Muse  of  Blagdop  >,  o'er  Constantia's  tomb. 
In  all  the  eloqueoce  of  grief  complaii 


Mj  friend's  friir  hope,  like  mine,  so  lately  gain'd ; 

His  heart,  like  mine,  in  its  true  partner  bleas'd ; 
Both  fixxn  one  cause  the  same  distress  sustain'd. 

The  same  sad  hours  beheld  us  both  distress'd. 

O  human  life !  how  mutable,  how  vain ! 

How  thy  wide  sorrows  circumscribe  thy  joy— 
A  sunny  island  in  a  stormy  main, 

A  spot  of  azure  in  a  cloudy  sky ! 

All-gracious  Heav'n  !  since  man,  infatuate  man» 
Itests  in  thy  works,  too  negligent  of  thee. 

Lays  for  hiknself  on  Earth  his  little  plan, 
Dreads  not,  or  distant  views  mortality  ; 

T  is  but  to  wake  to  nobler  thought  the  mil. 
To  n>uae  us  ling'ring  on  Earth's  flow'ry  plain. 

To  virtue's  path  our  wand'rings  to  control, 
Afllictaon  frowning  comes,  thy  minislrr  of  pain  I 


AMWELL : 

A  DESCailTIVE  rosM. 


Thekb  dwells  a  fond  desire  in  human  minds. 
When  pleas'd,  their  pleasure  to  extend  to  those 
Of  kindred  taste ;  and  thence  th'  enchanting  arts 
Of  picture  and  of  soog,  the  semblance  lair 

'  See  Venws  written  at  Sandgate  Castle,  in  me- 
mory of  a  lady,  by  the  late  mgenious  Dr.  Lnag- 
home. 
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Of  Nmtufe's  ftnas  produce.    This  ftnd  deare 
Proffljpla'  me  to  amg  tbe  lonely  sylvan  scenes 
Of  Amwell ;  wbicb,  so  oft  in  early  yooth, 
White  novelty  enhanced  their  native  channs. 
Gave  rapture  to  my  soal ;  and  often,  still, 
On  lifers  calm'  moments  shed  serener  joy. 

Deicriptive  Muse !  whose  hand  along  the  stream 
Of  ancient.  Thames,  throngh  Richmond's   shady 

groves. 
And  8heen*sfair  vallies,  once  thy  Thomson  led ' ; 
And  once  o'er  green  Carmarthen's  woody  dales, 
And  sunny  landscapes  of  Campania's  plain, 
Thy  othf*r  favour'd  bard  * ;  thou,  who  so  late. 
In  bowers  by  Clent's  wild  peaks  3,  to  Shenslone'f  ear 
Didst  bring  sweet  strains  of  rural  melody, 
(Alas,  no  fonger  beard  !}— .vouchsafe  thine  aid : 
From  all  our  rich  varieties  of  view. 
What  best  may  please,  assist  me  to  select. 
With  art  dispose,  with  energy  describe. 
And  its  full  image  on  the  mind  impress. 

And  ye,  who  e*er  in  these  delightfal  fields 
Consumed  with  me  the  social  hour,  while  I 
Your  walk  conducted  o'er  their  loveliest  spots, 
And  on  their  fturest  objects  fiz'd  your  sight ; 
Accept  this  verse,  which  may  to  memory  call 
That  social  hour,  and  sweetly  vary'd  walk ! 

And  thou,  by  strong  connubial  union  mine ; 
Mine,  by  the  stronger  union  of  the  heart; 
In  whom  the  loss  of  parents  and  of  friends. 
And  her,  the  first  fisir  partner  of  my  joys. 
All  recompensed  1  find ;  whose  presence  cheers 
The  soft  domestic  scene ;  Maria,  oome ! 
The  country  calls  us  forth ;  blithe  Sommer^s  hand 
£heds  sweetest  flowers,  and  Morning's  brigbtestsmile 
*  Illumines  earth  and  air' ;  Maria,  oomeT 
By  winding  pathways  through  the  waving  com. 
We  reach  the  airy  point  that  prospect  yields^ 
Not  vast  and  awful,  but  coofin'd  and  fiiir ; 
Not  the  black  mountain  and  the  foamy  main ; 
Not  the  throng'd  city  and  the  busy  port; 
But  pleasant  interchange  of  soft  ascent. 
And  level  plain,  and  growth  of  shady  woods. 
And  twining  course  of  rivers  clear,  and  sight 
Of  rural  towns  and  rural  cots,  whose  roofs 
Rise  scattering  round,  and  animate  the  whole. 

Far  tow'rds  the  west,  close  under  sheltering  hills, 
Iif  verdant  meads,  by  Lee's  cerulean  stream, 
Hertford's  grey  towers  4  ascend ;  the  rude  remains 
Of  high  antiquity,  fix>m  waste  escap'd 
Of  envious  time,  and  violence  of  war. 
'  For  war  there  once,  so  tells  th'  historic  page. 
Led  Desolation's  steps :  the  hardy  Dane, 
By  avarice  lor'd,  o'er  ocean's  stormy  wave. 
To  ravage  Albion^s  plains,  bis  fav'rite  seat. 
There  fia'd  awhile;  and  there  his  castles  rear'd 


'  Thomson,  author  of  the  Seasons,  resided  part 
of  his  life  near  Richmond. 

*  Dyer,  author  of  Grongar  Hill ;  The  Ruins  of 
Borne;  and  that  excellent  neglected  poem,  The 
Fleece. 

^  ITmi  dent-hills  adjoin  to  Hagl^-park,  and  ate 
not  far  distant  from  the  Leasowes. 

4  In  the  beginning  of  the  heptarchy,  the  town 
of  Hertford  was  aceounted  one  of  tbe  principal 
cities  of  the  East  Saxons,  where  the  kings  of  that 
.province  often  kept  their  courts,  and  a  parliamen- 
,Ury  council,  or  national  synod,  was  held,  Sept.  24, 
^73.    Channcy's  Hertfordshire,  p.  237. 


Among  the  trees ;  and  there,  beneath  yon  ridge 
Of  piny  rocks,  his  oonqfring  naVy  mooHd, 
With  idle  sails.furl'd  on  the  yard,  and  oais 
Recumbent  on  the  flood,  and  streamers  gay 
Triumphant  flutt'ring  on  the  passing  winds. 
In  fear,  the  shepherd  on  tbe  lonely  heath 
Tended  his  scanty  flock;  the  pfoughman  tnni'd 
In  fear  his  hasty  furrow  :  oft  the  din 
Of  hostile  arms  alarm'd  the  ear,  and  flames     [for 
Of  plnnder'd  towns  through  night's  thick  gloom  from 
Okam'd  dismal  on  the  sight :  till  Alfred  came^ 
Till  Alfred,  fether  of  his  people,  oame, 
Lee's  rapid  tide  into  new  channels  tum'd, 
Aud  left  aground  the  Danian  fleet,  and  forc'd 
The  foe  to  speedy  flight  K    Then  Freedom'^  voie« 
Reviv'd  the  drooping  swain;  then  Plenty's  band 
Recloth'd  the  desert  fields,  and  Peacfe  and  Lov» 
Sat  smiling  by ;  as  now  they  smiling  sit. 
Obvious  to  Fancy's  eye,  upon  the  side 
Of  yon  bright  sunny  thestre  of  hills. 
Where  Bengeo's  villas  rise,  and  Ware-park's  lawns 
Spread  their  green  surfoce,  interspers'd  with  groves 
Of  broad  umbrageous  oak,  and  spiry  pine^ 
Tall  elm,  and  linden  pale,  and  blossom'd  thorn. 
Breathing  mild  fragrance,  like  the  qpicy  galetf 
Of  Indian  islands.    On  the  ample  brow, 
Where  that  white  temple  rears  its  pillar'd  front 
Half  hid  with  glossy  foliage,  many  a  chief 
Renown'd  for  martial  deeds,  and  many  a  bard 
Kenown'd  for  song,  have  paWd  the  rural  hour. 
The  gentle  Fanshaw  ^  there,  from  "  noise  of  camps» 
From  oourt's  disease  retir'd','*  delighted  view'd 
The  gaudy  garden  fom'd  in  Wottoo's  page^; 
Or  in  the  verdant  maze,  or  cool  arcade. 
Sat  musing,. and  from  smooth  Italian  strains 
The  soft  Guarim*8  amorous  lore  transfus'd 
Into  rude  British  vi*Tse.    The  warrior's  arm 
Now  rests  from  toil ;  the  poet's  tuneful  tongna 


s  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  879,  the 
Danea  advanced  to  the  borders  of  Mercia,  and 
erected  two  forts  at  Hertford  on  the  I^e,  for  the 
seenrity  of  their  ships,  which  they  had  brought  up 
that  river.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  the  Lon- 
doners, who  were  repulsed.  But  Alfred  advanced 
with  his  armv,  and  viewing  the  nature  of  their  situ- 
ation, turned  the  course  of  the  stream,  so  that  their 
vessels  were  left  on  dry  ground ;  a  circumstance 
which  terrified  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
abandoned  their  forts,  and,  flying  towards  the  Sevens, 
were  pursued  by  Alfred  as  far  as  Quatbridge.— 
Smollet's  Hist,  of  Fugland,  8va  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  182. 

^  Sir  Richard  Fahshaw,  translator  of  Guarmi's 
Pastor  Fido,  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  fcc. .  He  was 
son  of  sir  Henry  Fanshaw  of  Ware-park,  and  is  said 
to  have  resided  much  there.  He  was  ambassador 
to  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  Spain,  and  died  at 
Madrid  in  166fi.  His  body  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land, and  interred  in  Ware  churoh,  where  his  mo- 
nument is  still  existing.  In  Cibber's-  lives  of  the 
Poets,  it  is  erroneously  asserted  that  he  was  buried 
in  All-Sahsts  churoh,  Hertford. 

7  The  words  mariied  with  inverted  commas  are 
part  of  a  stanza  of  Fanshaw's. 

'  See  ReliquisB  Wottonianse,  where  the  author 
makes  a  particular  mention  of  the  garden  of  sir 
Henry  Fanshaw  at  Ware-park,  "  as  a  delicate  and 
diligent  curiosity,"  remarkable  for  the  nice  arrange* 
ment  of  its  flowfrs»^ 
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lo  silence  liet ;  frail  nun  \h  \9^d  dDmaini 
Soon  quits  for  ever !  they  tkenuetTei,  by  coarse 
Of  nature  often,  or  caprice  of  ait, 
Experience  change :  even  here,  t  is  sitid  of  oM 
Steep  rocky  clifis  rose  where  yoo  gentle  slopes 
Mix  with  the  vale ;  and  iuotuating  waves 
Spread  wide,  where  that  rich  vale  with  golden  flowers 

>  Shines ;  and  where  yonder  winding  cr3rstal  rill 
Slides  through  its  smooth  shorn  margin,  to  the  briidc 
Of  Chad  weirs  azure  pool.    From  diadwellli  pool 
To  London*s  plains,  the  Cambrian  artist  brought 
His  ample  aqueduct  9 ;  suppos'd  a  work 
Of  matchless  skill,  by  tho^e  who  ne'er  had  beard 
How,  from  Preneste's  heights  and  Attio*s  banks, 

,  By  Tivoli,  to  Rome's  imperial  walls, 
On  marble  arches  came  tiie  limpid  store, 
^d  out  of  jasper  rocks  in  bright  oasoades  , 

With  never-ceasing  marmnr  gnsh'd;  or  how, 
1*0  Lusitanian  Uiysippo's  towers  '^, 
The  silver  current  oVr  Alcantara's  vale 
Roll'd  high  in  air,  as  ancient  poefto  feignM 
Eridaniis  to  roll  throngh  Heaven:  to  these 
Not  sordid  lucre,  hot  the  honest  witli 
Of  future  ftime,  or  care  for  public  weal, 
Existence  gave ;  and  onconfin'd,  as  dew 
P^lls  from  the  hand  of  Evening  on  the  fields. 
They  fiow'd  for  all.    Our  mercenary  stream, 
No  grandeur  boasting,  here  obscurely  glides 
O'er  grassy  lawns  or  under  widow  shades. 
As,  through  the  human  form,  arterial  tubes 
Branch'd  every  way,  minute  and  more  minnte, 
The  circulating  sanguine  fluid  extend ;        • 
So,  pipes  innumerable  to  peopled  streets 
Transmit  the  porchas'd  wave.  Old  Lee,  meanwhile, 
Beneath  bis  mossy  grot  o'erhung  with  boo^  . 
Of  poplar  quivering  in  the  breeze,  surveys 
With  eye  indignant  his  diminished  tide  *' 
That  laves  yon  ancient  priory's  wall  >*,  and  shows 
In  its  clear  mirror  Ware's  inverted  roofs. 

Ware  once  was  known  to  Fame  j  to  her  fair  fields 
Whiloln  the  Gothic  tournament's  prond  pomp 
Brought  Albion's  valiant  youth  and  bloommg  maids : 
Pleas'd  with  ideas  of  the  past,  the  Muse 
Bids  Fancy's  pencil  paint  the  scene,  where  they 
In  gilded  barges  on  the  glassy  stream 
Circled  the  reedy  isles,  the  sportive  dance 
AloiA;  the  smooth  lawn  led,  or  in  the  groves 
Wander'd  conversing,^or  rectin'd  at  ease 

,  To  harmony  of  lutes,  and  voices  sweet 
Resign'd  th'  enchanted  ear ;  tiM  sudden  heard 
The  silver  limpet's  animating  sound 
Sommon'd  the  champions  forth ;  on  stately  steeds, 
In  splendid  armour  clad,  the  pond'roiiB  lance 
With  strenuous  hand  sustaining,  forth  they  came. 
Where  gay  pavilions  rose  upon  the  plain,* 
Or  azore  awnings  stretch*d  from  tree  to  tree, 


9  The  New  River  brought  from  Chadwell,  a 
Spring  in  the  meadows  between  Hertford  and  Wate, 
by  sir  Hugh  Middleton,  a  native  of  Wales. 

"^  The  ancient  name  of  Lisbon. 

"  A  considerable  part  of  the  New  Kiver  water 
u  derived  fhim  the  Lee,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
navigation  on  that  stream. 

IS  «  About  the  18th  of  Henry  IIL  Margaret, 
eountess  of  Leicester,  and  lady  of  the  manor, 
founded  a  priory  for  fnars  in  the  north  part  of  this 
town  of  Ware,  and  dedicated  the  same  to  SU'Fran- 
eis  '*    Chaoncy's  Hertfordshire, 


Mix'd  with  thick  fiiKaga,  feimM  m  nioilc  skf 
Of  grateftil  shade  (as  oft  in  Agra's  streets 
The  silken  canopy  firom  side  to  side 
Extends  to  break  the  Son's  impetuous  ny. 
While  monarchs  pass  beneath);  there  sat  the  Mr, 
A  glittering  train  on  costly  carpets  rang'd, 
A  group  of  beanties  all  in  yootliftt]  prime. 
Of  various  feature  and  of  various  grace  I 
The  pensive  languish,  and  the  sprightly  air, 
The  engaging  smile,  and  all  ^  nameless  chams 
Which  transient  hope,  or  fear,  or  grief,  or  joy, 
Wak'd  in  th'  expressive  eye,  ih*  enamour'd  heart 
Of  each  yonng  hero  rsusM  to  daring  deeds. 
Nor  this  anght  strange,  that  those  whom  lore  ia- 
Prov'd  ev^  means  the  lovely  Sey  to  please :  [spir*d 
*T  is  strange,  indeed,  how  custom  thus  ooold  teach 
The  tender  breast  oomplaceoee  in  the  sight 
Of  barb'roos  sport,  where  friend  from  hand  of  friend 
The  frital  wound  full  oft  recevvVI,  and  fell 
A  victim  to  frdse  glory ;  as  that  day 
Fell  gallant  Pembroke,  wfaUe  his  pompons  show 
Ended  in  silent  gloom  'i.    One  pitying  tear 
Tu  human  frailty  paid ;  my  roving  sight 
Pursues  its  pleasing  eonne  o^er  neighb'ring  hills. 
Where  frequent  hedge>rows  intersect  rich  fields 
Of  many  a  different  form  and  dififerent  fane. 
Bright  with  ripe  coro,  or  green  with  grass,  or  dark 
With  clover*s  purple  bloom  $  o'er  Widbory^  movat 
With  that  fair  crescent  crowned  of  lofty  ehns. 
Its  own  peculiar  boast ;  and  o*«r  the  woods 
That  round  imnrare  the  deep  seqne8ter*d  dale 
Of  Langley'*,   down  whose    flow'ry-embrotder'd 

meads 
Swfft  Ash  through  pebbly  shores  meandering  rolls, 
Eljrsian  scene !  as  firom  the  living  world 
Secluded  quite ;  for  of  that  world,  to  Urn 
Whose  wanderings  trace  thy  winding  length,  appean 
No  mark,  save  one  white  solitary  sphne 
At  distance  rising  throngh  the  tufted  trees 
Elysian  scene !  recluse  as  that,  so  feai^ 
For  solitude,  by  Warwick's  ancient  walls. 
Where  under  umbrage  of  the  mossy  cliff 
Victorious  Guy,  so  legends  8ay,^rBclin'd 
His  hoary  head  beside  the  silver  stream. 
In  meditation  rapt— ^Elysian  scene! 
At  ev'ning  often,  while  the  setting  Sun 
On  the  green  summit  of  tlly  eastern  grofes 
Pour*d  full  his  yellow  radiance;  while  the  voice 


■3  «  In  the  25th  of  Hedry  IH.  on  the  97tfa  of 
June,  Gilbert  Marshall,  earl  of  Piembtoke,  a  potent 
peer  of  the  realm,  proclaimed  here  (at  Wni«}  a 
disport  of  running  on  horseback  with  lanoes,  which 
was  then  called  a  tournament.*'  Chauncy's  UisL 
of  Hertfordshire. 

*'  At  this  tournament," the  said  Gilbert  i|ras  slain 
by  a  fell  firtMn  his  horse ;  Robert  de  Say,  one  of  his 
knights,  was  killed,  and  sevcM  6thers  wounded.^* 
Smollet's  Hist  of  En^and. 

'4  This  delightful  retreat,  commonly  called 
Langley-bottom,  isnituated  about  half  a  mile  from 
Ware,  and  the  same  distance  fnm  Am  well.  The 
scene  is  adapted  to  contemplation,  and  poosesses 
such  capabilities  of  improvement,  that  the  genius 
of  a  Shenstone  might  easily  convert  it  to  a  second 
Leasowes.  The  transition  from  this  solitude  to 
Widbury-HHl,  is  made  m  a  walk  of  a  few  minute*, 
and  the  prospect  from  that  hill,  in  a  fine  cvcBiQg^ 
is  beautiful  beyond  description. 
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Of  Zephyr  whwpMruig  niidst  tbe  mstling  leaves. 
The  sound  of  vater  murin'ring  through  tbe  sedge. 
The  turtle^  plaintive  call,  and  music  soft 
Of  distant  bells,  whose  ever  varying  notes 
In  slow  sad  measure  mov'd,  combln'd  to  sooth 
Tbe  soul  to  sweet  solemnity  of  thought; 
Beneath  thy  branchy  bowers  of  thickest  gloom, 
Much  on  th*  imperfect  state  of  man  I  've  musM: 
How  Pain  o'er  half 'his'  hours  ber  iron  reign 
Ruthless  extends ;  bow  Pleasure  from  tbe  path 
Of  innocence  allures  his  steps;  how  Hope 
IMrects  his  eye  to  distant  joy,  that  flies  ^ 
His  fond  pursuit;'  how  Fear  his  shuddering  heart 
Alarms  with  fancy'd  ill ;  how  JOoubt  and  Care 
Perplex  his  thought;  how  soon  tbe  tender  rose 
Of  beauty  fades,  the  stordy  oak  of  strength 
Declines-io  earth,  and  over  all  our  pride 
Stem  Time  triumphant  stands.     From  general  fate 
To  private  woes  then  oft  has  memory  pass'd. 
And  -moumM  the  loss  of  many  a  friend  belov'd : 
Of  thee,  De  Home,  kind,  generous,  wise,  and  good ! 
And  thee,  my  Turner,  who,  in  vacant  youth, 
Here  oft  in  converse  free,  or  studious  searct\ 
Of  classic  lore,  accompanied  my  walk ! 
Prom  Ware's  green  bowers,  to  Devon's  myrtle  vales, 
RemovM  a  while,  with  prospect  opening  fair 
Of  useful  life  and  honour  in  his  view; 
As  falls  the  vernal  bloom  before  tbe  breath 
Of  blasting  Eums,  immature  be  fell ! 
The  tidings  reach'd  my  ear,  and  in  my  breast. 
Aching  with  recent  wounds  ■',  new  anguish  wak'd. 
When  melancholy  thus  has  changed  to  grief, 
Tliat  grief  in  soft  forgetfolness  to  lose, 
I  've  left  the  gloom  for  gayer  scenes,  and  sought 
Through  winding  paths  of  venerable  shade, 
The  airy  brow  where  that  tall  spreading  beech 
O'ertops  surrounding  grpves,  up  rocky  steeps, 
Tree  over  tree  dispos'd  ;  or  stretching  far 
Tlieir  shadowy  coverts  down  th'  indented  side 
Of  fsir  corn-fields ;  or  pierc'd  with  sunny  glades. 
That  yield  the  casual  glimpse  of  flowery  meads 
And  shining  silver  rills;  on  these  tbe  eye 
Then  wont  to  expatiate  pleas'd ;  or  more  remote 
Sunrey'd  yon  vale  of  Lee,  in  verdant  length 
Of  level  lawn  spread  out  to  Kent's  blue  hiJls, 
And  tbe  proud  range  of  glitt'ring  spires  that  rise 
In  misty  air  on  Thames's  crowdeid  shores. 
How  beautiful,  how  various,  is  the  view 
Of  these  sweet  pastoral  landscapes !  fair,  perhaps, 
As  those  renown'd  of  old,  finom  Tabor's  height. 
Or  Carmel  seen ;  or  those,  the  pride  of  Greece, 
Temp^  or  Arcady ;  or  those  t))at  graced 
The  banks  of  clear  Elorus,  or  tbe  skirts 
Of  thymy  Hybla,  where  Sicilians  isle 
Snoiles  on  the  azure  main  ;  there  once  was  heard 
The  Muse's  k>fiy  lay.— How  beautiful, 
How  various  is  yon  view  1  delicious  hills   [streams 
Bounding  smooth  vales,  smooth  Fales  by  winding 
Divided,  that  here  glide  through  grassy  banks 
In  open  sun,  there  wander  under  shade 
Of  aspen  tall,  or  ancient  elm,  whose  boughs 
O'erbiang  grey  castles,  and  rupantic  farms. 
And  humble  cots  of  happy  sBepherd  swains. 
Delightful  habitations !  with  the  song 
Of  birds  melodious  charm'd,  and  bleat  of  flocks 
Prom  upland  pastures  heard,  and  low  of  kine 
Grazing  the  rushy  mead,  and  mingled  sounds 
Of  falling  waters  tand  of  whisp'ring  winds— 

»»  See  Elegy  writteo  at  Amwcll,  1768,  p.  462. 
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DeJightfol  habitations!  o'er  the  land 
Dispers'd  around,  from  VValtham's  osier'd  isles 
To  where  bleak  Nasing's  lonely  tower  o'erlooks 
Her  verdant  fields;  from  Raydon's  pleasant  groves 
And  Hunsdon's  bowers  on  Stort's  irrignous  marge. 
By  Rhye's  old  walls,  to  Hodsdon's  airy  street; 
I'rom  Haly't  woodland  to  tbe  flow'ry  meads    ~ 
Of  willow-shaded  Staosted,  and  the  slope 
Of  Amwell's  mount,  that  crownM  with  yellow  com 
There  from  the  green  flat,  softly  swelling,  shows 
fcike  some  bright  vernal  cloud  by  Zephyr's  breath 
Just  rais'd  above  th'  horizon's  azure  bound. 

As  one  long  travell'd  on  Italians  plains, 
Tbe  land  of  pomp  and  beauty,  still  his  feet 
On  his  ownJUbion  joys  to  fix  again; 
So  my  pleas'd  eye,  which  o'er  the  prospect  wide 
Has  wander'd  round,  and  various  objects  mark'd, 
On  Amwell  rests  at  last,  its  fav'rite  scene ! 
How  picturesque  the  view  f  where  up  the  side 
Of  that  steep  bank,  her  roofs  of  russet  thatch 
Rise  mix'd  with  trees,  above  whose  swelling  tops 
Ascends  tbe  tall  church  towY,  and  loftier  still 
Tlie  bin's  extended  ridge.     How  picturesque ! 
Where  slow  beneath  that  bank  the  silver  stream 
Glides  by  the  flowery  isle,  and  willow  groves 
Wave  on  its  northem'vergefiwith  trembling  tufts 
Of  osier  intermix'd.    How  picturesque 
The  slender  group  of  airy  elm,  the  clomp 
Of  pollard  oak,  or  ash,  with  ivy  brown 
Entwin'd ;  the  walnut's  gloomy  breadth  of  boughs, 
The  orchard's  ancient  fence  of  ragged  pales. 
The  haystack's  dusky  cone,  the  moss-grown  shed. 
The  clay-built  bam;  tbe  elder-shaded  cot, 
Whose  white- wash'd  gable  prominent  through  green 
Of  waving  branches  shows,  perchance  inscrib'd 
With  some  past  owner's  name,  or  rudely  grac'd 
With  rustic  dial,  that  scarcely  serves  to  mark 
Time's  ceaseless  flight ;  the  wall  with  mantling  vines 
Overspread,    the  porch  with  climbing  woodbine 

wreath'd, 
And  under  sheltering  eves  the  sunny  bench, 
Where  brown  hives  range,  whose  busy  tenants  fill. 
With  drowsy  hum,  the  little  garden  gay,    [flowers, 
Whence  blooming  beans,   and  spicy  heihs,  and 
Exhale  around  a  rich  perfume }  Here  rests 
The  empty  wain ;  there  idle  lies  the  plough : 
By  Summer's  hand  unbamess'd,  here  tbe  steed. 
Short  ease  enjo3ring,  crops  the  daisy'd  lawn; 
Here  bleats  the  nuisloig  lamb,  the  heifer  there 
Waits  at  tbe  yard-gate  lowing.    By  the  road. 
Where  tbe  neat  ale-house  stand?,  (so  once  stoo^ 
Deserted  Aubum !  in  immortal  song  X^^'"^* 

Consign'd  to  fame  '^)  the  cottage  sire  recounts 
The  praise  he  eam'd,  when  cross  the  field  be  drew 
The  straightest  furrow,  or  neatest  built  the  rick, 
Or  led  ttie  reaper  band  in  sultry  noons 
With  unabating  strength,  or  won  the  prize 
At  many  a  cro]vded  wake.    Beside  ber  door. 
The  cottage  matron  whirls  her  circling  wheel, 
And  jocund  chants  ber  lay.    The  cottage  maid 
Feeds  from  her  loaded  lap  her  mingled  train 
Of  clamorous  hungry  fowls ;  or  o*er  the  style 
Leaning,  with  downcast  look,  the  artless  tale 
Of  ev'ning  courtship  hears.    The  sportive  troop 
Of  cottage  children  on  the  grassy  waste       * 
Mix  in  rude  gambok,  or  the  bounding'ball 
Circle  from  band  to  band,  or  rustic  notes 

>^  See  The  Deserted  Village,  a  beautiful  poen^ 
by  the  late  Dr.  Goldsmith. 
Hh 
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Wake  on  their  pipes  of  jointed  reed :  while  near 
The  careftjl  shepherd's  frequent-falling  strokes 
Fix  on  the  fiillow  lea  his  hurdled  fold.- 

Such  rural  life !  so  calm,  it  little  yields 
Of  interesti^  act,  to  swell  the  page 
Of  history  or  song;  yet  much  the  soul 
Its  sweet  simplicity  delights,  and  oft 
From  noise  of  busy  towns,  to  fields  and  groyes. 
The  Muse's  sons  have  fled  to  find  repose. 
Fam'd  Walton  '7,  erst,  the  ingenious  fisher  swain, 
Oft  our  fair  haunts  explor'd ;  upon  Lfte's  shore, 
Benei|th  some  green  tree  oft  his  angle  laid, 
Hb  sport  suspending  to  admire  their  charms. 
He,  who  in  verse  his  country's  story  told  ■8,.[8cene, 
Here  dwelt  awhile;  perchance  here  sketched  the 
Where  his  fair  Argentile,  from  crowded  courts 
For  pride  self-banish'd,  in  sequestered  shades 
8ojoum*d  disguised,  and  met  the  slighted  youth 


17  Isaac  Walton,  author  of  The  Complete  Angler, 
an  ingenious  biographer,  and  no  despicable  poet 
The  scene  of  his  Anglors'  Dialogues  is  the  vale  of 
Lee,  between  Tottenham  and  Ware;  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  place  he  much  frequented :  he  parti- 
cularly mentions  Amwell  Hill. 

'*  William  Warner,  author  of  Albion's  England, 
an  historical  poem  f  an  episode  of  which,  entitled 
Argentile  and  Curan,  has  been  frequently  reprint- 
ed, and  is  much  admired  by  the  lovers  of  old  Eng- 
lish poetry.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Percy,  who  has 
inserted  this  piece  >n'his  collection,  observes,  that 
"  though  Warner's  name  is  so  seldom  mentioned, 
his  contemporaries  ranked  him  on  a  level  with 
Spenser,  and  called  them  the  Homer  and  Vir- 
'  gil  of  their  age;*'  that  "  Warner  was  said  to  have 
been  a  Warwickshire  man,  and  to  have  been  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  Hall ;  that,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  be  was  retained  in  the  service  of  Henry 
Cary,  lord  Hunsdon,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his 
poem ;  but  that  more  of  his  history  is  not  known." 
Mrs.  Cooper,  in  her  Muses'  Library,  after  highly 
applauding  his  poetry,  adds,  "  What  were  the  cir- 
cumstances and  accidents  of  his  life,  we  have 
hardly  light  enough  to  conjecture ;  any  niore  than, 
by  his  dedication,  it  appears  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  lord  Himsdon,  and  acknowledges  very 
gratefully,  both  father  and  son,  for  his  patrons  and 
.  benefactors." — By  the  following  extract  from  the 
parish  register  of  Amwell,  it  may  be  reasonably 
concluded,  that  Warner  resided  for  some  time  at 
that  village;  and,  as  his  profession  of  an  attorney 
is  partfcnlarly  mentioned,  it  is  pretty  evident  that, 
whatever  dependence  he  might  have  on  lord  Huns- 
don, it  could  not  be  in  the  capacity  of  ^  menial 
servant.  Though  Wamer^s  merit,  as  a  poet,  may 
have  beto  too  highly  rated,  it  was  really  not  in- 
considerable ;  his  Argentile  and  Curan  has  many 
beauties ;  but  it  has  also  the  faults  common  to  the 
compositions  of  his  ag^  especially  a  most  disgust- 
ing indelicacy  of  sentiment  and  expression. 

"  Ma.  Wniiant  Warner,  a  man  of  good  yeares 
and  honest  reputation,  by  his  profession  an  attur- 
ney  at  the  Common  Please,  author  of  Albion's 
England ;  dying  suddenly  in  the  night  in  his  bedde, 
without  any  former  complaynt  or  sicknesse,  on 
Thursday  night,  beeing  the  9th  of  March,  was 
buried  tiie  Saturday  following,  and  lieth  in  the 
church  at  the  upper  end,  under  the  stone  of  Gwal- 
ter  Fader."    Parish  register  of  AmweU,  1608—9. 


Who  long  bad  songli^  her  lovi^-^the  geutlie  b«r4 
Sleeps  here,  by  Fame  forgotten;  (flcUe  Fame 
Too  oft  ibrgets  her  fiiv'rites !)  By  his  side 
Sleeps  gentle  Hassal '',  who  with  tenderest  care 
Here  watch'd  bis  village  charge ;  in  nuptial  bonds 
Their  hands  oft  join'd ;  oft  heard,  and  oft  reliev'd 
Their  little  wants ;  oft  heard,  and  oft  oompbs>d,    • 
Sole  arbiter,  their  little  broils;  oft  urg'd 
Their  flight  from  iblly  and  from  vice;  and  oft 
Dropp'd  on  their  graves  the  tear,  to  early  worth 
Or  ancient  friendship  doe.    In  dangerous  days^ 
When  Death's  fell  fbry,  pale-ey'd  Pestilenoe, 
Olar'd  horrour  round,  his  duty  he  discharged 
Unterrified,  unhurt ;  and  here,  at  length, 
Cios'd  his  calm  inoffiBBsive  nsdbl  Ule 
In  venerable  age :  her  life  with  him 
His  faithful  consort  cios'd;  on  Earth's  odd  breast 
Both  sunk  to  rest  together.— «-On  the  tnrf. 
Whence  TimeM  mde  gnsp  has  torn  their  'rustic 

tombs, 
I  strew  fVesh  flowers,  and  make  a  moment's  pause 
Of  solemn  thought ;  then  seek  th'  adjacent  spot. 
From  which,  through  these  broad  lindens'  verdant 
llie  steeple's  Gothic  wall  and  window  dim    (mrdb^ 
In  perspective  appear;  then  homeward  torn 
By  where  the  Muse,  enamour'd  of  our  riiades. 
Deigns  still  her  fav'ring  presence;  where  my  friend. 
The  British  Tasso  -^  oft  from  busy  scenes 
To  rural  calm  and  lettered  ease  retires. 

As  some  fond  lover  leaves  his  friv'rite  nsrmph, 
pft  looking  back,  and  nng^ring  in  her  view. 
So  now  reluctant  this  retn^t  I  leave. 
Look  after  look  indnlging;  on  the  right, 
Up  to  yon  airy  battlement's  broad  top 
Half  veii'd  with  trees,  that,  from  th'  acalivieos  steep 
Jut  like  the  pendent  gardens,  fam'd  of  old. 
Beside  Euphrates'  bank ;  then,  on  the  left. 


'9  Thomas  Hasial,  vicar  of  Amwell ;  he  kept  the 
above-mentioned  parish  register  with  uncommon  care 
and  precision,  enriching  it  with  many  entertaining 
anecdotes  of  the  parties  registered.  He  performed 
his  duty  in  the  most  baslirdoQs  drcnmstances,  it  ap- 
pearing that  the  plague  twice  raged  in  tbe  vDlage 
during  his  residence  there ;  in  1603,  when  twenty^^ 
six  persons,  and  in  1625,  when  twenty>two  persons 
died  of  it,  and  were  buried  in  his  church-yaid. 
The  character  here  given  of  him  most  be  allowed, 
strictly  speaking,  to  be  imaginary ;  but  his  com- 
position, in  the  said  register,  appao^  to  me  to 
breathe  such  a  spirit  of  piety,  iMmplidty,  tBOA  bene- 
volence, that  I  almost  think  myself  anthorised  to 
assert  that  it  was  his  real  one.  He  hhnself  »  re- 
gistered by  his  son  Edmund  Hsssal,  as  ^Ibws: 

'*  Thomas  Hassal,  vicar  of  this  parish,  where  he 
had  continued  resident  fifty-seven  years,  seven 
months,  and  shcteen  dajrs,  in  the  reigns  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  king  James,  and  king  Charles,  departed 
this  life  September  S4th,  Thnrsday,  and  was  buried 
September  26th,  SatuMay.  His  body  was  laid  in  the 
chancel  of  this  choroh,  nndier  the  priests  or  nwible 
stone.  .£tatas  8^  Non  e^at  ante,  nee  erit  post  te 
similis.  Edmund  Ha^nS.^'  ItegiMer  of  Amwdh 
1637. 

Elizabeth  Hassal,  wife  of  the  said  Thotons  Has- 
sal, died  about  t^  sa^e  tixi^e,  aged  7B  yet^  t 
months,  married  46  years  and  4  months. 

^  Mr.  Hoole,  translator  of  Taaso'a  Jemsalem 
Deliyered. 
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Down  to  those  shaded  oots,  and  bright  expanse 
Of  water  softly  sliding  by :  once,  where 
That  bright  expanse  of  water  softly  slides. 
Overhung  with  shmbs  that  firioge  the  chalky  rock» 
A  little  fount  ponr'd  forth  its  gurgling  riU, 
fn  flinty  channel  trickling  o'er  the  green, 
From  Emma  nam'd ;  perhaps  some  sainted  maid 
For  holy  life  revered ;  to  such,  erewhile, 
Fond  Superstition  many  a  pleasant  groye, 
And  limpid  spring,  was  wont  to  consecrate. 
Of  Emma's  story  nought  Tradition  speaks ; 
Conjecture,  who,  behind  Oblivion's  veil. 
Along  the  doubtful  past  delights  to  stray. 
Boasts  now,  indeed,  that  from  her  well  the  place 

ReceiT*d  its  appellation  ". ^Thou,  sweet  Vill, 

Farewell !  and  ye,  sweet  fields,  where  Pienty*s  horn 

Pours  liberal  boons,  and  Health  propitious  deigns 

Her  cheering  smile  !  you  not  the  parching  air 

Of  arid  sands,  you  not  the  vapours  chill 

Of  humid  fens,  annoy  $  Favonius*  wing. 

From  off  your  thyme-banks  and  your  trefoil  meadsi 

Wafts  balmy  redolence ;  robust  and  gay 

Your  swains  industrious  issue  to  their  toil. 

Till  your  rich  glebe,  or  in  your  granaries  store 

Its  gen'rous  produce :  annual  ye  resound 

Tbe  ploughman's  song,  as  he  through  reeking  soil 

Guides  slow  his  shining  share ;  ye  annual  hear 

The  shouts  of  harvest,  and  the  prattling  train 

Of  cheerful  gleaners :— and  th'  alternate  strokes 

Of  loud  flails  echoing  from  your  loaded  bams, 

7*he  pallid  Mom  in  dark  November  wake. 

But,  happy  as  ye  are,  in  marks  of  wealth 

And  population ;   not  for  these,  or  aught    '  ^ 

Beside,  wish  I,  in  hyperbolic  strains 

Of  vain  applause,  to  elevate  yourfsme 

Above  all  other  scenes;  for  scenes  as  fair 

Have  charm'd  my  sight,  but  traniSent  was  the  view : 

You,  .through  all  seasons,  in  each  varied  hour 

For  observation  happiest,  oft  my  steps 

Have  traversed  o'er ;  oft  Fancy's  eye  has  seen 

Gay  Spring  trip  lightly  on  your  lovely  lawns. 

To  wake  fresh  flowers  at  mora ;  and  Summer  spread 

His  listless  limbs,  at  noon-tide,  on  the  marge 

Of  smooth  translucent  pools,  where  willows  green 

Gave  shade,  and  breezes  from  the  wild  mint's  bloom 

Brought  odour  exquisite ;  oft  Fancy's  ear. 

Deep  in  the  gloom  of  evening  woods,  has  heard 

Tbe  last  sad  sigh  of  Autumn,  when  his  throne 

To  Winter  he  resign'd ;  oft  Fancy*s  thought, 

In  ecstasy,  where  nom  the  golden  east. 

Or  dazzling  south,  or  crimson  west,  the  Sun 

A  different  lustre  o*er  the  landscape  threw. 

Some  Paradise  has  formed,  the  blissful  seat 

Of  Innocence  and  Beauty  !  while  I  wish'd 

The  skill  of  Claude,  or  Rubens,  or  of  him 

Whom  now  on  Lavant^  banks,  in  groves  that  breathe 

Enthusiasm  sublime,  the  sister  nymphs  '* 

Inspire  'i;  that,  to  the  idea  fair,  my  hand 

>'  In  Doomsday  book,  this  Tillage  of  Amwell  is 
written  Emmevelle,  perhaps  originally  BmmaV 
WelL  When  tbe  New  River  was  opened,  there 
was  a  spring  here  which  was  taken  into  that  aque- 
duct Chadwell,  the  other  source  of  that  river, 
evidently  received  its  denomination  from  the  tute- 
lar saint,  St.  Chad,  who  seems  to  have  given  name 
to  springs  and  wells  in  different  parts  of  England. 

«  Painting  and  Poety. 

*3  Mr.  George  Smith  of  Chichester,  a  jostJy  ce- 
lebrated landscape  painter,  and  alto  a  poet.    La- 


Might  permanence  have  lent ! — Attachment  strung 
Springs  from  delight  bestoWd ;  to  me  delight 
Long  ye  have  given,  and  I  have  given  you  praise  I 


AMOEBAEAN  ECLOQUE& 


ADTERTI8EMBNT. 

MocH  of  the  raral  imagery  which  our  country 
aiibrds,  has  already  been  introduced  in  poetry ; 
but  many  obvious  and  pleasing  appearances  seem 
to  have  totally  escaped  notice.  To  describe  these 
is  the  business  of  the  following  Eclogues.  The 
plan  of  tbe  Carmen  Amoebaeum,  or  responsive 
verse  of  tbe  ancients,  inconsistent  as  it  may  be 
deemed  with  modem  manners,  was  preferred  on 
this  occasion,  as  admitting  an  arbitrary  and  desul- 
tory disposition  of  ideas,  where  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  a  regular  connection. 


ECLOGUE  L 

RURAL  SCENERY  5  OR,  THE  DE8CRIBERS. 

Decbmbbr's  frost  bad  bound  the  fields  and  streams^ 
And  noon's  bright  Sun  effus*d  its  cheerful  beams : 
Where  woodland,  northward,  screened  a  pleasant 

plain. 
And  on  dry  fem-banks  browsM  the  fleecy  trahi. 
Two  gentle  youths,  whom  rural  scenes  could  please. 
Both  skill'd  to  frame  the  tuneful  rhyme  with  ease, 
Charm'd  with  the  prospect,  slowly  stray'd  along. 
Themselves  amushig  with  alternate  song. 

*  wan. 

These  pollard  oaks  their  tawny  leaves  retain. 
These  hardy  hornbeams  yet  unstripp'd  remain; 
The  wintry  groves  all  else  admit  the  view 
Through  naked  stems  of  many  a  vary'd  hue. 

SCCOKD. 

Yon  shmbby  slopes  a  pleasing  mixture  show ; 
There  tbe  rough  elm  and  smooth  white  privet  grow. 
Straight  shoots  of  ash  with  bark  of  glossy  grey. 
Red  cornel  twigs,  and  maple's  russet  spray. 

FnsT.  , 

These  stdny  steeps  wUh  spreading  moss  abound. 
Grey  on  the  trees  adm  green  upon  the  ground; 
With  tangling  brambles  ivy  interweaves. 
And  bright  mezeribn '  spreads  its  lust'ring  leaves. 

vant  is  the  name  of  tbe  river  at  Chichester,  which 
city  gave  birth  to  the  sublime  Collins.^ 

■  Mezerion :  laureola  sempervirens :  vuJg. 
spurge-laurel.  This  beautiful  little  evergreen  is 
frequent  among  our  woods  and  coppices.  Its  smooth 
shining  leaves  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stems 
in  circular  tufts  or  clusters.  Its  flowers  are  small, 
of  a  light  green,  and  perfume  the  air  at  a  distance 
in  an  agreeable  manner.  It  blows  very  eariy  in 
mild  seasons  and  warm  situations.  The  common 
deciduous  mezerion,  frequently  planted  in  gardens, 
though  very  different  in  appearance,  is  another 
species  of  this  genus. 
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SECOND. 


Old  oaken  stubs  tough  saplings  there  adorn, 
There  hedge-row  plashes  yield  the  knotty  thorn; 
Tlie  swain  for  different  tues^hese  avail, 
And  form  the  traveller's  staif,  the  thresher's  flail. 


FIRST. 


Where  yon  brown  hazels  pendent  catkins  bear. 
And  prickly  furze  unfolds  its  blossoms  fair, 
The  vagrant  artist  oft  at  ease  reclines, 
And  broom's  green  shoots  in  besoms  neat  combines. 


SECOND. 


SECOND. 


See,  down  the  hill,  along  the  ample  glade. 
The  new-fallen  wood  in  even  ranges  laid ! 
There  his  keen  bill  the  busy  workman  plies, 
And  bids  in  heaps  his  wall-bound  faggots  rise. 


FiasT. 


Soon  shall  kind  Spring  her  flowery  gifts  bestow. 
On  sunny  banks  when  silver  snowdrops  blow. 
And  tufts  of  primrose  all  around  are  spread, 
A\id  purple  violets  all  their  fragrance  shed. 


SECOND. 


The  woods  then  white  anemonies  array, 

And  lofty  sallows  their  sweet  bloom  display. 

And  spicy  hyacinths  azure  bells  unfold. 

And  crowfoot  clothes  the  mead  with  shining  gold. 


FIEST. 


Then  soon  gay  Summer  brings  his  gandy  train. 
His  crimson  poppies  deck  the  oom-clad  plain ; 
There  scabious  blue  >,  and  purple  knapweed  3  rise, 
And  weld  4  and  yarrow  show  their  various  dyes. 

SECOND. 

In  shady  lanes  red  foxglove  bells  appear. 
And  golden  spikes  the  downy  mulleins  rear  s ; 
Th'  enclosure  ditch  luxuriant  mallows  hide, 
And  branchy  succory  crowds  the  pathway  side. 

FIRST. 

The  autumnal  fields  few  pleasing  plants  supply, 
Save  where  pale  eyebright  grows  in  pastures  diy, 
Or  vervain  blue  for  magic  cites  renown'd. 
And  in  the  village  precincts  only  found  ^. 


*  Scabious :  scabiosa  vulgaris. 
3 'Knapweed:  jacea  vulgaris. 

4  Weld :   luteola  vulgaris,  or  dyers*  weed.  ~> 

These  plants,  with  many  others  not  inferior  in 

'  beauty,  are  frequent  on  the  balks,  or  ridges,  iwhich 

separate  different  kinds  of  com  in  our  common 

fields. 

i  The  digitalis,  or  foxglove,  is  a  very  beautiful 
plant ;  there  are  several  varieties  of  it  which  are 
honoured  with  a  place  in  our  gardens.  The  mul- 
lein is  not  inferior  in  beauty,  consequently  merits 
equal  notice. 

*  It  is  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  venrain  never 
grows  in  any  place  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  from  a  house. — Vide  Miller's  Gardener's 
Dictionary,  article  Verbena. 


Th»  autumnal  hedges  withering  leaves  embrown. 
Save  where  wild  climbers  spread  theirsilvcry  dowo  7, 
And  rugged  blackthorns  bend  with  purple  sloes. 
And  the  green  skewerwood  seeds  of  scariet  shows  *.. 


FIRST. 


When  healthful  salads  crown  the  board  in  sprinf:. 
And  nymphs  green  parsley  from  the  gardens  bring, 
Mark  well  lest  hemlock  mix  its  poisonous  leaves— 
llieir  semblance  oft  th'  iucautious  eye'deceives. 


SECOND. 


Warn,  O  ye  shepherds !  warn  the  yoath  who  play 
Oil  hamlet  wastes,  beside  the  public  way ; 
There  oft  rank  soils  pernicious  plants  produce. 
There  nightshade's  berry  swells  with  deadly  juice- 

FIRST.  V 

What  vary'd  scenes  this  pleasant  country  yields, 
Form'd  by  th'  arrangement  fair  of  woods  and  fields  1 
On  a  green  hillock,  by  the  shady  road, 
My  dwelling  stands — a  sweet  recluse  abode  I 
And  o'er  my  darkened  casement  intertwine 
The  fragrant  briar,  the  woodbine,  and  the  vine. 

SECOND. 

How  different  scenes  our  different  tastes  delight ! 
Some  seek  the  hills,  and  some  the  vales  invite. 
Where  o'er  the  brook's  moist  margin  hazels  meet. 
Stands  my  lone  home — a  pleasant,  cool  retreat  !^ 
Gay  loosestrife  there,  and  pale  valerian  spring  9, 
And  tuneful  reed-birds  midst  the  sedges  sing* 

FIBST. 

Before  my  door  the  box-edg'd  border  lies, 

Where  flowers  of  mint,  and  thyme,  and  tansy  rise  ; 

Along  my  wall  the  yellow  stonecrop  grows, 

And  the  red  houseleek  on  my  brown  thatch  blows. 

SECOND. 

Among  green  osiers  winds  my  stream  away. 
Where  the  blue  halcyon  skims  from  spray  to  spray. 
Where  waves  the  bulrush  as  the  waters  glide. 
And  yellow  flag-flowers  deck  the  sunny  side. 

Fnm*. 

Spread  o'er  the  slope  of  yon  steep  western  hill. 
My  fruitful  orchaixl  shelters  all  the  vjll ; 
There  pear-trees  tall  their  tope  aspiring  show, 
And  apple-boughs  their  branches  mix  below. 


7  Wild  climbers :  clematis,  viorna,  or  traveller'f 
joy.  The  white  downy  seeds  of  this  plant  make  a 
very  conspicuous  figure  on  our  hedges  in  autumn. 

•  Skewerwood:  evonymus ; , or,  spindle-tree. — 
The  twigs  of  this  shrub  are  of  a  fine  green ;  the 
capsules,  or  seed-vessels,  of  a  fine  purple  ;  and  the 
seeds  of  a  ricb  scarlet  In  autumn,  when  the  cap- 
sules open  and  show  the  seeds,  the  plant  has  a  most 
beautiful  appearance. 

9  Loosestrife:  lysimachia  lutea  vulgaris.  Dr. 
Hill  observes,  that  it  is  so  beautiful  a  plant,  in  its 
erect  stature,  regular  growth,  and  elegant  flowers, 
that  it  is  every  ,way  worthy  to  be  taken  into  our 
gardens.  It  is  frequent  in  moist  places.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  gold  colour. 
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SEDONB. 


V.a^t  from  my  cottage  ctvetch  deli|^htful  meads, 
Where  rows  of  willows  rise,  and  banks  of  reeds; 
There  roll  ckear  rivers ;  there,  old  elms  between, 
Themiirt  white  roof  and  circling  wheels  are  seen. 

TIIST. 

Palemon's  garden  hawthorn  hedges  bound. 

With  flowers  of  white,  or  fruit  of  crimson,  cTown*d ; 

There  vernal  lilacs  show  their  purple  bloom. 

And  sweet  syringas  all  the  air  perfume ; 

The  fruitful  mulberry  spreads  its  umbrage  cool. 

And  the  rough  quince  o'erhangs  the  little  pooL 

SECOND. 

Albino's  fence  jsrreen  currants  hide  from  view, 
With  bunches  hun^  of  red  or  amber  hue ; 
Beside  his  arix)ur  blows  the  jasmine  fair. 
And  scarlet  beans  their  gaudy  blossoms  bear ; 
The  lofty  hollyhock  there  its  spike  displays. 
And  the  broad  sunflowV  shows  its  golden  rays. 

FHUT. 

Where  moss-grown  pales  a  sunny  spot  enclos'd. 
And  pinks  and  lilies  all  their  hues  exposed. 
Beneath  a  porch,  with  mantling  vines  enwreath'd, 
The  morning  breeze  the  charming  Sylvia  bre^tfa'd  : 
Not  pink  nor  lily  with  her  face  could  vie. 
And,  O  how  softihe  languirii  of  her  eyel 
I  saw  and  lov'd;  but  lov'd,  tAaSj  invaini 
She  ebeck'd  my.  passion  with  severe  disdain. 

SECOND. 

When  o'er  the  meads  with  vernal  verdure  gay 
The  village  children  wont  at  eve  to  stray, 
I  plucked  fresh  flow'rets  from  the  grassy  ground. 
And  thv«>  green  stalkswith  bending  rushes  bound; 
My  wreaths,  my  nosegays,  then  my  Delia  dressM, 
Crown*d  her  feir  brow,  or  bloom'd  upon  her  breast. 
Young  as  I  was,  the  pleasing  thought  was  mine, 
'*  One  day,  fond  boy,  that  beauty  will  be  thine!" 

FIMT. 

Beside  his  gate,  beneath  the  lofty  tree, 
Old  Thyrsis*  well-known  seat  I  vacant  see ; 
There,  while  hi;  prattling  offspring  round  him  play*d. 
He  oft  to  please  them  toys  of  osiers  made : 
That  seat  his  weight  shall  never  more  sustain, 
That  ol&pring  round  him  ne'er  shall  sport  again. 

SECOND. 

Yon  lone  church  tow'r  that  overlooks  the  hills  !-^ 
The  sight  my  soul  full  oft  with  sorrow  fills : 
There  Damon  lies; — in  prime  of  youth  he  died!— 
A'fbrd  unknown  by  night  he  venturous  tried: 
In  vain  be  struggled  with  the  foaming  wave ; 
No  friendly  arm,  alas,  was  near  to  jsave  ! 

FIRST. 

Cease,  friend  I  and  homewanl  as  we  bend  our  way. 
Remark  the  beauties  of  the  closing  day ; 
See,  towards  the  west,  the  redd'ning  Sun  declines, 
And  o'er  the  fields  his  level  lustre  shines. 

SECOND. 

How  that  bright  landscape  lures  the  eye  to  gaze. 
Where  with  his  beams  the  distant  windows  blaze ! 
And  ^be  gpilt  .vane,  high  on  the  steeple  spire, 
Glows  in  the  air--a  dazzling  spot  of  fire ! 


FHIST. 


Behind  yon  hill  he  now  forsakes  our  sight, 
And  yon  tall  beeches  catch  his  latest  light; 
'I'he  hamlet  smokes  in  amber  wreaths  ;irise; 
White  mist,  like  water,  on  the  valley  lies. 


SECOND. 


Where  yon  chalk  clifis  th*  horizon  eastward  bound. 
And  spreading  elms  the  ancient  hall  surround, 
The  Moon's  bright  orb  aris^  from  the  main. 
And  night  ip  silence  holds  -her  solemn  reign. 


ECLOGUE  H.  V 

RUJtAX  BUftfNesS  ;  OR,  THE  AGRICULTVRISTS* 

Mat's  liberal  band  her  fragrant  bloom  disclosed. 
And  herds  and  flocks  on  grassy  banks  repos*d ; 
Soft  evening  gave  to  ease  the  tranquil  hour. 
And  Philomel's  wild  warblings  filPd  the  bew'r. 
Where  wear  the  village  rose  the  elm-cruwn*d  hill. 
And  white-leav'd  aspins  trembled  o'er  the  rill. 
Three  rural  bards,  the  village  youth  among. 
The  pleasing  lore  of  rural  business  sung.        '  ^ 

FiasT. 

The  care  of  farms  we  sing-^attend  the  strain — 
What  skill,  what  toil,  shall  best  procure  you  gain; 
How  difTrent  culture,  difi'rent  ground  requires ; 
While  wealth  rewards  whom  industry  inspires. 

'sKCOMD. 

When  thy  tight  land  on  scorching  grayel  lies. 
And  to  the  springing  blade  support  denies  ; 
Fix  on  the  wintry  tilth  the  frequent  fold. 
And  mend  with  cooling  marl  or  uftry*d  mould. 

THUD. 

If  thy  strong  loam  superfluous  wet  retain. 
Lead  through  thy  fields  the  subterraneous  drain, 
And  o'er  the  surfiice  meltowing  stores  expand 
Of  fiery  lime,  or  incoherent  simd* 

FIRST. 

In  vacant  comers,  on  the  hamlet  waste,       ^ 
The  ample  dunghill's  steaming  heap  he  p1ac*d; 
There  many  a  month  fermenting  to  remain, 
Ere  thy  slow  team  disperse  it  o'er  the  plain. 

SECOND. 

The  prudent  farmer  all  manure  provides, 
The  mire  of  roads,  the  mould  of  hedge-row  sides ; 
For  him  their  mud  the  stagnant  ponds  supply  ; 
For  him  their  soil,  the  stable  and  the  sty. 

THiaa 

For  this  tflfe  swain,  on  Kenneths  winding  shore. 
Digs  sulphurous  peat  along  the  sable  moor; 
For  this,  where  ocean  bounds  the  stormy  strand. 
They  fetch  dank  sea-weed  to  the  neighboring  land. 

FIRlT. 

Who  barren  heaths  to  tillage  means  to  turn, 
Mast,  ere  he  plough,  the  greensward  pare  and  burn ; 
Where  rise  Ihe  smoking  hillocks  o'er  the  field. 
The  saline  ashes  useful  compost  yield. 


J 
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SCOTTS  POEMS. 


UCOKD* 


Where  sedge  or  ruihes  rise  on  spongy  soils, 
Or  rampant  moss  th*  impoverishM  herbage  spoils, 
Corrosive  soot  with  libW  hand  bestow ; 
Th'  improring  pasture  suon  its  use  will  show. 


THIRD. 


Hertfordian  swains  on  airy  hills  ezpk>re 
The  chalk's  white  vein,  a  fertilizing  store; 
This  from  deep  pits  in  copious  baskets  drawn, 
i^ mends  alike  the  arable  and  lawn. 


FUST. 


Who  spends  too  oft  in  indolence  the  day. 
Soon  sees  his  farm  his  base  neglect  betray; 
His  useless  hedge-greens  docks  and  nettles  bear, . 
And  the  tough  cammoc  cl6g8  his  shining  share '. 


SBCOKIK 


Thy  weedy  fallows  let  the  plough  pervade, 
Till  on  the  top  th*  inverted  roots  are  laid ; 
There  left  to  wither  in  the  noon-tide  ray. 
Or  by  the  spiky  harrow  cleared  away. 


THIRD. 


When  wheat's  green  stem  the  ridge  begins  to  hide, 
Let  the  sharp  weedhook's  frequent  aid  be  try'd, 
Lest  thy  spoiPd  crop  at  harvest  thou  bemoan. 
With  twitch  and  twining  bindweed  overgrown. 


FIRST. 


Much  will  rank  melilot  thy  grain  disgrace. 
And  darnel,  fellest  of  the  weedy  race : 
T  extirpate  these  might  care  or  cost  avail, 
T  extirpate  these  nor  care  nor  cost  should  fail. 


SECOND. 


When  the  foul  furrow  fetid  majrweed  fills, 
The  weary  reaper  oft  complains  of  ills ; 
As  his  keen  sickle  grides  along  the  lands. 
The  acrid  herbage  oft  corrodes  his  hands. 


THnn. 


Wield  oft  thy  scythe  along  the  grassy  laycs. 
Ere  the  rude  thistle  its  light  down  displays ; 
Else  that  light  down  upon  the  breeze  will  fly, 
And  a  new  store  of  noxious  plants  supply. 


FmST. 


Wottld  ye  from  tillage  ample  gains  receive, 
With  change  of  crops  th*  exhausted  soil  relieve; 
Next  purple  clover  let  brown  wheat  be  seen, . 
And  beaided  barley  after  turnips  green. 

SBCOKD. 

Bid  here  dark  peas  or  tangled  vetches  spread. 
There  buckwheat's  white  flow'r  fointly  ting*d  with 
Bid  here  potatoes  deep  green  stems  be  bom,  [red; 
And  yellow  cole  th'  enclosure  thjere  adorn. 

THIRD. 

Here  let  tall  rye  or  fragrant  beans  ascend. 
Or  oats  their  ample  panicles  extend  ; 
There  rest  thy  glebe,  left  fallow  not  in  vain. 
To  feel  the  summer's  Sun  and  winter's  rain. 

*  Cammoc:  ononis,  or  restbarrow.  The  roots 
of  this  troublesome  plant  are  so  strong,  that  it  is 
credibly  asserted  they  will  stop  a  plough  drawn  by 
several  horses. 


raurr.' 


The  skill'd  in  caltnre  oft  repliy  their  toil 
By  choice  of  plants  adapted  to  their  soil ; 
The  spiky  saintfoin  best  on  chalk  sucoeeda. 
The  lucem  hates  cold  clays  and  moory 


SlCOHIft. 

Best  on  loose  sands,  where  biakes  and  briars 

rose. 
Its  deep  firingM  leaves  the  yellow  carrpt  shows: 
Best  on  stiff  loam  rough  teasels  *  rear  their  beadli^ 
And  brown  coriander's  od'rous  umbel  spreads. 

THian. 

On  barren  mountains,  bleak  with  chilly  air. 
Forbidding  pasturage  or  the  ploughman's  cave. 
Laburnum's  boughs  a  beauteous  bloom  discloee. 
Or  spiry  pines  a  gloomy  grove  compose. 

FIRST. 

On  rushy  marshes,  rank  with  watry  weeds. 
Clothe  the  clear'd  soil  with  groves  of  waving  reeds | 
Of  them  the  gard'ner  annual  fences  forms. 
To  shield  his  tender  plants  from  vernal  stomu. 

SECOND^ 

Cantabrian  hills  the  purple  safiron  show;    « 

Blue  fields  of  flax  in  Lincoln's  fenland  blow ; 

On  Kent's  rich  plains,  green  bop-grounds  scent  the 

gales; 
And  appl<»-groves  deck  Hereford's  goldea  vales  ^ 

THIRD. 

Shelter'd  by  woods  the  weald  of  Sussex  lies; 
Her  smooth  green  downs  sublime  from  ocean  rise : 
That,  fittest  soil  supplies  for  growth  of  grain; 
These,  yield  best  pasture  for  the  fleecy  tra'n. 

FIRST. 

Say,  frienda!  whoe'er  his  residence  might  choose. 
Would  these  sweet  scenes  of  sylvan  shade  refuse. 
And  seek  the  black  waste  of  the  barren  wold. 
That  yields  no  shelter  from  the  heat  or  cold? 

SECOND. 

Dull  are  slow  Ousa's  mist^xhaling  j^lains. 
Where  long  rank  grass  the  moraing  dew  retains : 
Who  pastures  (here  in  autumn's  humid  reign. 
His  flock  from  sickness  hopes  to  save  in  vain. 

THIRD. 

The  bleak>  flat,  Mgy  shores  of  Essex  shun. 
Where  fog  perpetual  veils  the  winter  Sun ; 
Though  flatt'ring  Fortune  there  invite  thy  stay. 
Thy  health  the  purchase  of  her  smiles  must  pay. 

FIRST. 

When,  harvest  past,  thy  ricks  of  yellow  com 
Rise  round  the  yard,  and  scent  the  breeze  of  mom; 
Rude  Winter's  rage  with  timely  care  t'  avert. 
Let  the  skill'd  thatcfaer  ply  his  useful  art. 


3  Teasel :  dipsacus  saiivus.  This  plant  is  culti- 
vated, in  many  places,  for  the  use  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  There  are  large  fields  of  it  in  Essex ; 
where  the  coriander  is  also  grown. 

3  There  is  a  part  of  Herefordshire,  from  its  ex- 
traordinary fertility  and  pleasantaeaSy  iKually  de- 
nominated The  Golden  Val& 
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I 


When  tby  ripe  walnuts  deck  the  ^oesy  fpray. 
Ere  pUrtisg  rooks  purloha  them  fiist  away, 
Wield  thy  tough  pole,  and  lash  the  trees  amain, 
Till  leaves  and  husks  the  lawn  beneath  distain. , 

TBIED* 

When  thy  green  orchards  fraa^t  with  fruit  appear, 
Thy  lofty  ladder  midst  the  boughs  uprear; 
Thy  .basket's  hook  apoB  the  branch  suspend. 
And  with  the  fragrant  burden  oft  descend. 

pasT. 

Spread  on  the  grass,  or  pil'd  in  heaps,  behold 
The  pearmain's  red,  the  pippin*8  speckled  gold; 
There  shall  the  russet's  auburn  rind  be  seen, 
The   redstreak's    stripe6»  and  nonpareil's  bright 
green. 

•Bcoim. 

These  on  dry  firaw»  in  airy  chambers,  lay. 
Where  windows  clear  admit  the. noon-tide  ray; 
They,  safe  from  frosts,  thy  table  shall  9japply» 
Fresh  to  the  taste,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

THIRD. 

Whenifav*ring.seasons  jrield  thee  store  to  vpare. 
The  circling  mill  and  cumbrous  press  prepare ; 
From  copious  vats,  the  well-fermented  juice 
Will  sparkling  beverage  for  thy  board  produce, 

FIKST. 

From  red  to  black  whea  bramble-berries  change, 
And  boys  for  nuts  the  hasel  eopses  range. 
On  new-ieap'd  fields  the  thick  strong  stubble  mow. 
And  safe  in  stacks  about  tby  homestead  stoiT. 

BSCOKD. 

With  puiple  frnit  when  elder-branches  bend. 
And  their  bright  hues  the  hips  and  cornels  blendi 
»  Ere  yet  chill  hoar-frost  comes,  or  sleety  rain, 
Sow  with  choice  wheat  the  neatly  fiirrow'd  plain. 

When  clamorous  fieldfares  seek  the  frozen  mead. 
And  lurking  snipes  by  gurgling  runnels  feed ; 
Then  midst  dry  fodder  let  thy  herds  be  found, 
Where  shelt'ring  sheds  the  well-stofd  crib  surround. 

Fiarr. 

Though  Winter  retgns,  our  labours  never  fail : 
Then  all  day  long  we  hear  the  sounding  flail; 
And  oft  the  beetle's  strenuous  stroke  descends, 
That  knotty  block-wood  into  billets  rends. 

SSCONO. 

Then  ii)  the  bams  in  motion  oft  are  seen 
The  rustling  corn-fan,  and  the  wiry  screen: 
In  sacks  the  tasker  measures  up  his  grain. 
And  loads  fbf  market  on  the  spacious  wain. 

THian. 

Th'  enclosure  fence  then  claims  our  timely  care, 
The  ditch  to  deepen,  and  the  bank  rei»ir ; 
The  well-plash'd  hedge  with  frequent  stakes  coafine> 
And  o'er  its  top  tough  wyths  of  hsMl  tvine^ 


FItST. 


Where  in  the  croft  the  russet  hkyrick  stands. 
The  dextrous  binder  twists  his  sedgy  bands, 
Across  the  stack  bis  sharp-edg'd  engine  guides. 
And  the  hard  mass  in  many  a  trojiS  divides  4. 


SECOND. 


When  ftost  thy  turnips  fixes  in  the  ground. 
And  hungry  flocks  for  food  stajnd  bleating  round. 
Let  sturdy  youths  their  pointed  peckers  ply, 
Till  the  nus'd  roots  loose  on  the  surface  lie. 


THIRD. 


When  stormy  days  constrain  to  quh  the  field. 
The  house  or  bam  may  useful  business  yield ; 
There  crooked  snaths  *  of  flexile  sallow  make. 
Or  of  tough  ash  the  fork-stale  and  the  rake. 


FIRST. 


Full  many  a  chance  defeats  the  farmer's  pains. 
Full  many  a  loss  diminishes  his  gains ; 
Wet  spoils  the  seed,  or  frosts  its  growth  o'crpow'r. 
Beasts  break  the  stalk,4aud  birds  the  grain  devour. 


SECOVD. 


While  plenteous  crops  reward  thy  Unl  and  care, 
Thy  libVal  aid  may  age  and  sickness  share !    . 
Nor  let  thewidowM  cottager  deplore 
Her  fireless  hearth,  her  cupboard's  scanty  store. 


THIRD. 


< 


The  haughty  lord,  whom  lust  of  gain  inspires* 
From  man  and  beast  excessive  toil  requires: 
The  gen'rous  master  views  with  pitying  eyes 
Their  lot  severp,  and  food  and  rest  supplies. 

FIRST. 

Amid  Achaia's  streamy  vales  of  old. 
Of  works  and  days  th'  Ascrean  pastor  told; 
Around  him,  curious,  came  the  rustic  throng. 
And  wond'ring  listen'd  to  th'  informing  song. 

SECOND. 

Where  fam'd  Anapos*  limpid  waters  stray, 
Sicilia's  poet  tun'd  his  Doric  lay; 
While  o'er  his  head  the  jMne's  dark  foliage  hung, 
Apd  at  his  feet  the  bubbling  fountain  sprung- 

THnOp 

The  Latiap  Maro  sung,  where  Mincio's  stream 
Through  groves  of  ilex  cast  a  silvVy  gleam ; 
While  down  green  vallies  stray'd  his  fleecy  flocks 
Or  slept  in  shadow  of  the  mossy  rocks. 

msT. 

Fair  fame  to  him,  the  bard  whose  song  disj^ay? 
Of  rural  arU  the  knowledge  and  the  praise  ♦ 
Rich  as  the  field  with  ripenM  harvest  white— 
A  scene  of  profit  mingled  with  delight ! 

•ECONPb 

As  dewy  cherries  to  the  taste  in  June, 
As  shady  lane*  to  travellers  at  noon, 

4  Hay  is  usually  cut  with  an  oblong,  triangular 
instrument,  called  a  cotting-lraAfe.      ^    ,     «     . 

5  Snath  Is  the  technical  tana-  for  the  bwidle  af 
a  kcythe. 
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To  me  lo  welcome  is  the  shepherd's  strain; 
To  kiodred  spirits  never  sung  in  vain ! 

THIRD. 

While  lindens  sweet  and  spiky  chesnuts  blow, 
Whi  ie  beech  bears  mast,  on  oaks  while  acorns  grow ; 
So  long  shall  last  the  shepherd's  tuneful  rhyme. 
And  please  in  ey*ry  age  and  evYy  clime ! 


SCOTTS  POEMS. 

there  is  an  eastern  poem,  generally  esteemed 
sacred,  which  abounds  with  the  mos.t  ardent  ex- 
pres^ons  of  the  one,  and  luxuriant  pictures  <^ 
the  other. 


ORIENTAL  ECLOGUES. 


▲DVESTISBMEVT* 

Thb  Oriental  Eclogues  of  Collins  have  such  excel- 
lence, that  it  may  be  supposed  they  must  preclude 
the  appearance  of  any  subsequent  work  with  the 
same  title.  This  consideration  did  not  escape  the 
author  of  the  following  poems;  but  as  the  scenery 
and  sentiment  of  hiii  predc<^sor  were  totally  differ- 
ent from  his  own,  he  thought  it  matter  of  little  con- 
aequence. 

This  kind  of  composition  is,  in  general,  subject  to 
one  disadvantage,  for  which  allowance  should  be 
made.  He,  who  describes  what  he  has  seen,  may 
describe  correctly :  he,  who  describes. what  he  has 
not  seen,  must  depend  for  much  on  the  accounts  of 
others,  and  supply  the  rest  from  bis  own  imagina- 
tion. 


ZERAD; 

OR,  THE  ABSENT  LOVER, 


AN  ARABIAN  ECLOGVS. 


Thb  learned  and  ingenioas  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  elegant 
and  judicious  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Eastern 
Nations,  speaking  of  the  Arabians,  ^as  the  follow- 
ing passage :  "  It  sometime  happens,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  yoimg  men  of  oi|e  tribe  are  in  love 
with  the  damsels  of  another;  and,  .as  the  tents 
are  frequently  removed  on  a  sudden,  the  lovers 
are  often  separated  in  the  progress  of  the  court- 
ship. Hence,  almost  all  the  Arabic  poems  open 
in  this  manner:  The  author  bewails  the  sudden 
departure  of  his  mistress,  Hhnda,  Maia,  Zeineb, 
or  Azza,  and  describes  her  beauty ;  comparing 
her  to  a  wanton  fawn  that  plays  among  the  aro- 
matic shrubs.  His  friends  endeavour  to  comfort 
him ;  but  he  refuses  consolation ;  he  declares  his 
resolutionof  visiting  his  beloved,  though  the  way 
to  her  tribe  lie  through  a  dreadful  wilderness,  or 
even  through  a  den  of  lions." — The  author  of  the 
following  Eclogue  was  struck  with  this  outline, 
and  has  attempted  to  (ill  it  up.  An  apology  for 
expatiating  on  the  pleasing  subjects  of  love  and 
beauty,  when  nothing  is  said  to  offend  the  ear  of 
chastity,  he  supposes  needless.  If  any,  however, 
there  be,  who  question  the  utility  of  at  all  describ- 
ing Uiose  subjects;  such  may  remember,  that 


Korasa's  tribe,  a  frcquent-wand'ring  train. 
From  Zenan's  pastures  sought  Negiran's  plain. 
With  them  Semira  left  her  fav*nte  shades. 
The  loveliest  nymph  of  Yemen's  sportive  maids ! 
Her  parting  hand  her  fair  companions  preas'd  ; 
A  transient  sorrow  touched  each  tender  breast  i 
As  some  thin  cloud  across  the  morning  ray 
Casts  one  short  moment's  gloom,  and  glides  away: 
Their  cares,  their  sports,  they  hasted  soon  to  tend. 
And  lost  in  them  the  memory  of  their  friend. 

But  gallant  Zerad  ill  her  absence  bore,^- 
A  wealthy  emir  from  Katara's  shore; 
A  warrior  he,  the  bravest  of  his  race; 
A  bard  higb-honour*d  in  his  native  place; 
Age  oft  leam*d  knowledge  firom  his  tuneful  toogue. 
And  list'ning  beauty  languished  while  he  sung. 
What  time  the  tribes  in  camp  contiguous  lay. 
Oft  with  the  fair-one  he  was  wont  to  stray ; 
There  oft  for  her  fresh  fruits  and  flow'rs  he  sought. 
And  oft  her  flocks  to  crystal  fountains  brought. 

Where  the  tall  palm-grove  gracHl  Alzobah'sgreen, 
And  sable  tents  in  many  a  rank  were  seen  *  ; 
While  ev'ning's  steps  the  setting  Sun  pursu'd. 
And  the  still  fields  her  balmy  tears  bedewM  ^ 
The  pensive  lover,  there  reclin'd  apart. 
Indulged  the  sorrows  of  his  anxious  heart. 
His  graceful  head  the  costly  turban  dress'd  ; 
The  crimson  sash  confin'd  his  azure  vest ; 
His  hand  the  sounding  arab^b  '  sustain'd ; 
And  thus  his  voice  in  melody  complain'd — 
Soft  as  the  night-bird's  amorous  music  flows^ 
In  Zibit's  gaidens,  when  she  woos  the  rose^: 

**  Bright  star  of  Sora's  sky,  whose  matchless  blaze 
Gilds  thy  proud  tribe  with  mild,  benignant  rays ! 
Sweet  flowV  of  Azem's  vale,  whose  matchless  btoom 
O'er  thy  fi&m'd  house  spreads  exquisite  perfume  \ 
Blithe  fawn  of  Kosa,  at  the  break  of  dawn. 
Midst  groves  of  cassia,  sporting  on  the  lawn ! 
Too  charming  beauty  !  why  must  I  bemoan 
Thee  from  my  presence  thus  abruptly  flown  ? 
Ere  the  shrill  trump  to  march  the  signal  gave^ 
And  banners  high  in  air  began  to  wave ; 
Ere  the  tall  camel  felt  his  wonted  load. 
And  herds  and  flocks  slow  raov'd  along  the  road; 
Ere  slow  behind  them  march'd  the  warrior  train. 
And  the  struck  tents  left  vacant  all  the  plain; 
Gould  no  fond  plea  obtain  a  longer  stay  ; 
Would  no  kind  hand  th*  intelligence  convey  ? 
^Ui,  hapless  me!  to  Aden's  port  I  strayM, 
Sought  gold  and  gems,  but  lost  my  lovely  maid ! 

"  My  friends,  they  come  my  sorrows  ta  allay— 
Azor  the  wise,  ^nd  Soliman  the  gay— > 
One  cries,  '  Let  Reason  hold  her  sober  reign. 
Nor  Love's  light  trifles  give  thy  bosom  pain  I 


'  The  Arabian  tents  ^re  black.  Vide  Canticles, 
i.  5. 

*  Arabebbah,  an  Arabian  ami  Mooristh  instru- 
ment of  music.  Vide  Shaw's  Travels,  and  RuaselPs 
HistcM-y  of  Aleppo. 

i  Alluding  to  an  eastern  fable  of  the  Nightingale 
courting  the  Rose. 
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For  thee  Idad  Science  b11  her  lore  displays. 
And  Fame  awaits  thee  with  the  wreath  of  praise.' 
*  O  why/  cries  one,  *  is  she  alone  thy  care } 
She  's  fair,  indeed,  but  other  maids  are  (air : 
Negima's  eyes  with  dazzling  lustre  shine. 
And  her  black  tresses  cnrl  like  Zebid's  vine ; 
On  Hinda's  brow  Ku!!hemon*8  lily  blows, 
And  on  her  cheek  unfolds  ^^Isbapor'8  rose ! 
With  them,  the  tale,  the  song,  the  dance  shall  please, 
When  Mirth's  free  banquet  fills  the  bow'rof  ease.' 
'  Ah  cease,'  said  I ;  '  of  love  he  little  knows, 
Who  with  sage  counsel  hopes  to  cure  its  woes  ! 
Go,  bid  in  air  Yamama's  lightnings  stay. 
Or  Peratb's  lion  quit  his  trembling  prey: 
Kind  Science*  lore  with  Beauty  best  we  shtfre. 
And  Beauty's  hands  Fame's  fairest  wreaths  prepare, 
f  praise  Negima's  lovely  hair  and  eyes; 
Nor  Hinda's  lily,  nor  her  rose  despise ; 
But  Omman's  pearls  diffiise  a  brighter  beam 
Than  the  gay  pebbles  of  Kalafs's  stream.' — 

"  O  lov*d  Semira !  whither  dost  thotf  rove  ? 
Tread  thy  soft  steps  by  Sada's  jasmine  grove } 
Dost  thou  thy  flocks  on  Ocah*s  mountain  keep  ? 
Do  Ared's  olives  whisper  o'er  thy  sleep  ? — 

Ah,  no ! the  maid,  perhaps,  remote  from  these, 

Some  hostile  troop,  in  ambush  laid,  may  seize : 
Too  lovely  captive  !  she,  in  triumph  borne. 
The  proud  pacha's  thnxig'd  haram  shall  adorn. 
Vain  fear !  around  her  march  her  valiant  friends ; 
Brave  Omar's  hand  the  bow  of  bhmael  bends ; 
Strong  Hassan's  arm  Kaaba's  spear  can  wield, 
And  rear  <m  high  El-makin*s  pond'rous  shield  ! 
Ah,  shame  to  me !  shall  Sloth's  dishonotiring  chain 
From  love,  from  glory,  Zerad  here  detain. 
Till  grief  my  cheek  with  sickly  saffron  spread, 
And  my  eyes,  weeping,-  match  th'  argavan^s  red  ^  ? 
Haste,  bring  my  steed,  supreme  in  strength  and 

grace, 
First  in  the  fight,  and  fleetest  in  the  chase ; 
His  sire  renown'd  on  Gebel's  hills  was  bred, 
His  beauteous  dam  in  Derar*s  pastures  fed : 
Bring,  my  strong  lance  that  ne'er  impeil'd  in  vain, 
jPierc'd  the  fierce  tiger  on  Hegesa's  plain. 
Across  the  desert  I  her  steps  pursue ; 
Toil  at  my  side,  and  danger  in  my  view ! 
There  Thirst,  fell  demon!  haunts  the  sultry  air, 
And  his  wild  eye-balls  roll  with  horrid  glare; 
There  deadly  Sumiel  s,  striding  o'er  the  land, 
Sweeps  his  red  wing/  and  whirls  the  burning  sand ; 
As  winds  the  weary  caravan  along. 
The  fiery  storm  involves  the  hapless  throng, 
I  go,  I  go,  nor  toil  nor  danger  heed; 
The  faithful  lover  Safety's  hand  shall  lead. 
The  heart  that  fosters  virtue's  gen'rous  flames. 
Our  holy  prophet's  sure  protection  claims. 

"  Delightful  Irem  ^  (midst  the  lonely  waste 
By  Shedad's  hand  the  paradise  was  plac'd) 


4  D'  Herbelot  informs  us,  that  saffiron  faces,  and 
argavan  -  eyes,  are  expressions  commonly  used  in 
the  east,  to  describe  passionate  lovers,  whose  me- 
lancholy appears  in  their  countenances,  and  whose 
eyes  become  red  with  weeping.  The  argavan  is 
supposed  to  be  the  artK>r  juds ;  whose  blossoms  are 
of  a  bright  purple.  Vide  Banner's  Commentary  on 
Solomon's  Song,  page  162. 

s  Sumiel ;  the  fiery  blasting  wind  of  the  desert. 

'  "  Mahommed,  in  his  Alcoran,  in  the  chapter 
of  ^he  Morning,  mentions  a  garden,  called  Irem, 


Each  shady  tf«e  of  varied  fqliage  shows. 
And  ev'ry  flow'r  and  ev'ry  firuit  bestows ; 
There  drop  rich  gums  of  ev'ry  high  perfume; 
There  sing  sweet  birds  of  ev'ry,  gaudy  plume ; 
There  soft-ey'd  Houries  tread  th'  enamel  I'd  green*^ 
Once,  and  no  more,  thehappy  seat  waS  seen ; 
As  his  strayM  camel  midst  the  wild  he  sought. 
Chance  to  the  spot  the  wand'ring  Esar-brought ; 
A  blissful  Irem,  midst  the  desert  drear, 
Semira's  tent  my  love-sick  sight  shall  cheer. ' 

"  What  palm  of  beauty  tow'rs  on  Reran  s  hills? 
What  myrrh  with  fragrance  Sala's  valley  fills? 
'T  is  she,  who  left  so  late  her  fav'rtte  shades,     ^ 
The  loveliest  nymph  of  Yemen's  sportive  maids! 
Look  from  thy  lent,  the  curtains  fair  unfold. 
Give  to  my  view  thy  veil  of  silk  and  gold; 
O  lift  that  veil !  thy  radiant  eyes  display*- 
Those  radiant  eyes  shall  light  me  on  my  way ! 
On  Heiar*s  wild  rocks  from  the  Persian  main, 
Thos  the  Moon  rising  tights  the  wilder'd  swain. 

0  raise  thy  voice !  the  sound  shall  give  delight, 
like  songs  of  pilgrims  distant  heard  by  night! 

1  come,  I  come !" — He  spoke,  and  seiz'd  the  rein. 
And  his  fleet  coarser  spurn'd  the  sandy  plain* 


SERIM ; 

hUf  THE  ARTIFICIAL  FAMINE. 
AW  BASr-IHDUM  ECLOGUB. 


Tub  following  account  of  British  conduct  and  its 
consequences,  in  Bengftl  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, some  years  ago,  will  afford  a  sufficient 
idea  of  tlie  subject  of  thef  following  Eclogue. 
After  describing  the  monopoly  of  salt,  betel-nut, 
and  tobacco,  the  historian  thus  proceeds  t  *'  Mo- 
ney, in  this  current,  came  but  by  drops;  it 
could  not  quench  the  thirst  of  those  who  waited 
in  India  to  receive  it  An  expedient,  such  as  it 
was,  remained  to  quicken  its  pace.— The  natives 

^  could  live  with  little  salt,  but  not  without  food. 
Some  of  the  agents  saw  thenf^elves  well  situated 
for  collecting  the  rice  into  stores ;  they  did  so. 
They  knew  the  Gentoos  would  rather  die,  than 
violate  the  precepts  of  their  religion  by  eating 
flesh.  The  alternative  would  therefore  be,  be- 
tween giving  what  they  hijd,  and  dying.  The 
inhabitants  sunk ;  they  that  cultivated  the  land, 
and  saw  the  harvest  at  the  disposal  of  others, 
planted  in  doubt;  scarcity  ensued;  then  the 
monopoly  was  easier  managed.  The  people  took 
to  roots,  and  food  they  had  been  unaccustomed 
to  eat.  Sickness  ensued.  In  some  districts,  the 
languid  living  left  the  bodies  of  their  numerous 

dead  unburied.** Short  History  of   English 

Transactions  in  the  East-Indies,  p.  1 45. 

The  above  quotation  sufficiently  proves,  that  the 
general  plan  of  the  following  poem  is  founded  on 

which  is  no  less  celebrated  by  the  Asiatic  poets,  than 
that  of  the  Hesperidcs  by  the  Greeks.  It  was  plant- 
ed, as  the  commentators  say,  by  a  king  named 
Shedad ;  and  was  once  seen  by  an  Arabian,  who 
wandered  far  into  the  desert,  in  search  of  a  lost 
camel. ''  Jones's  Essay  on  the  Poatry  of  the  Eastern 
Nations. 
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fact  And,  even  with  regard  to  its  particular  in- 
cidents, there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that,  amoog 
the  varied  miseries  of  millions,  every  picture  of 
distress,  which  the  author  has  drawn,  had  its 
original. 


€€ 


M 


O  GUAEDUif  genius  of  this  sacred  wave  * ! 
O  save  tby  sons,  if  thine  the  pow'r  to  save ! 
So  Serim  spoke,  as  sad  on  Ganges'  shore 
He  sat,  his  country*s  miseries  to  deplore — 
**  O  guardian  genius  of  this  sacred  wave ! 
O  save  thy  sons,  if  thine  the  pow*r  to  save  \ 
From  Agra's  iow*is  to  Muxadabat's '  walls. 
On  thee  for  aid  the  suffVing  Hindoo  calls : 
Europe's  fell  race  control  the  wide  domain. 
Engross  the  harvest,  and  enslave  the  swain. 
Why  rise  these  cumbrous  piles  along  thy  tide  ? 
They  hold  the  plenty  to  our  prayers  denyM  ! 
Guards  at  their  gates  perpetual  watch  maintain. 
Where  Want  in  anguish  craves  relief  io  vain. 
*  Bring  gold,  bring  gems,'  th'  insatiate  plunderers 

cry; 
'  Whp  hoards  his  wealth  by  Hunger's  rage  shall  die.' 
Ye  fiends !  ye  have  ravish'd  ail  our  little  store ; 
Ye  see  we  perish,  yet  ye  ask  for  more ! 
Go  ye  yourselves,  and  search  for  gold  the  mine ; 
Go,  dive  where  pearls  beneath  the  ocean  shine ! 
What  right  have  ye  to  plague  our  peaceful  land  ? 
No  ships  of  ours  e'er  sought  your  western  strand : 
Ne'er  from  your  fields  we  snatx^h'd  their  crops  away. 
Nor  made  your  daughters  or  your  sons  our  prey. 
Not  evHi  in  thought  we  quit  our  native  place — 
A  calm,  contented,  inofiensive  race! 
By  Avarice  led,  ye  range  remotest  climes, 
And  ev'ry  nation  execrates  your  crimes. 

"  When  Timur's  house  3  renown'd,   in  Delhi 
reign'd,  , 

Btstreis,  assistance  unlmplor'd  obtained  2 
When  Famine  o'er  th'  afflicted  region  frown'd. 
And  Sickness  languished  on  the  barren  ground. 
The  imperial  granaries  wide  display'd  their  doovs. 
And  ships  provision  brought  from  distant  shores ; 
"The  laden  camels  crowded  Kurah*s  vales, 
From  Colgon's  cliffs  they  hail'd  the  coming  sails. 
But  ye! — e'en  now,  while  fav'riog  seasons  smile. 
And  the  rich  glebe  would  recompense  our  toil. 


'  The  Hindoos  worship  a  god  or  genius  of  the 
Ganges. 

>  Muxadacbat,  or  Morshedabat,  a  laiye  city  of 
India,  about  two  hundred  miles  above  Calcutta. 
The  nani^  is  commonly  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable;  Muxadab4t  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  accommodate  this,  and  some 
few  other  words,  to  my  verse,  by  altering  the  ac- 
centuation;  a  matter,  I  apprehend,  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  English  reader. 

"^  The  famous  Mahometan  tyrant,  Auranzebe, 
during  a  fsmine  which  prevailed  in  different  parts 
of  India,  exerted  himself  to  alleviate  the  distress  of 
his  subjects.  "  He  remitted  the  taxes  that  were 
due ;  he  employed  tho^  already  collected  in  the  pur  • 
chaseof  com,  which  wasdistributedamongthepoorer 
sort.  He  even  expended  immense  sums  out  of  the 
treasury,  in  conveying  grain,  by  land  and  water, 
into  the  interior  provinces,  from  Bengal,  and  the 
countries  which  lie  on  the  five  branches  of  the 
Indus."    Daw's  Indostan,  vol.  iii.  p.  340. 


Dearth  and  disease  to  yon  alone  we  eve; 
Ye  cause  the  mischief,  and  ei^oy  the  woe ! 
"  This  beauteous  clime,  but  Ute,  what  plenty 

bless'd ! 
What  days  of  pleasure,  and  what  nights  of  reat ! 
From  Gola's  streets,  fam'd  mait  of  firagrant  graia ! 
Trade's  cheerful  voice  resounded  o'er  Sie  pUs  » 
There  now  sad  Silence  ttstens  to  the  waves 
VmX  break  in  murmurs  round  the  rocky  cavea. 
Sweet  were  the  songs  o'er  Jumal's  level  borne. 
While  busy  thousands  throng'd  to  plant  the  com  ; 
Now  tenfold  tax  the  fanner  foro'd  to  yield. 
Despairs,  and  leaves  unoccupy'd  the  field. 
Sweet  were  the  songs  of  Burdwan*s  mulberry  growc^ 
While  the  rich  silk  the  rapid  shuttle  wove; 
Now  from  the  loom  our  costly  vestments  toniy 
Th'  insulting  robbers  meanest  slacves  adorn. 
In  Malda's  shades,  on  Pom&'s  palmy  plain,      * 
The  hepless  artists,  urg'd  to  toil  in  vain. 
Quit  their  sad  homes,  and  mourn  along  the  land, 
A  pensive,  pallid,  self-disabled  band  4 ! — 
*^  The  year  revolves — *  Bring  choicest  fruits  acnd 

flow'rs! 
Spread  wide  the  board  in  oonseerated  bow*rs ; 
Bring  joy,  bring  sport,  the  song,  thedance  prepare! 
'T  is  Drugah's'  feast,  and  all  our  friends  mnst 

share  I' 
The  year  revolves — nor  fruits  nor  flow'rs  are  seen  i 
Nor  festive  board  in  bowers  of  holy  green ; 
Nor  joy,  nor  sport,  nor  dance,  nor  tuneful  strain: 
T  is  Drugah's  feast— but  grief  and  terrmir  regn. 
Yet  there,  ingrate !  oft  welcome  guests  ye  €»me. 
And  talk'd  of  honour's  laws  and  friendibip's  Aaoie. 
"  The  year  revolves-*and  Bishen's^  fast  invites 
On  Ganges'  marge  to  pay  the  solemn  rites ; 
All,  boons  of  Bishen,  great  preserver,  crave ; 
All,  in  the  sacred  flood,  their  bodies  lave : 
No  more,  alas! — the  multitude  no  more 
Bathe  in  the  tide,  or  kneel  upon  the  shore; 
No  more  from  towns  and  villages  they  throng. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  the  public  paths  along : 

4  «  Those  who  now  made  the  things  the  English 
most  wanted,  were  pressed  on  all  sides— by  their 
own  necessities,  their  neighbours,  and  the  agents 
employed  to  procure  the  company^  investments, 
as  the  goods  sent  to  Europe  are  called.  These  im- 
portunities were  united,  and  urged  so  mncb,  so 
often,  and  in  such  ways,  as  to  produce^  among  tbn 
people  in  the  silk  business,  instances  of  their  cutting 
off*  their  thumbs,  that  the  want  of  them  might  ex- 
cuse them  from  following  their  trade,  and  the  in- 
conveniences to  which  they  were  exposed  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  their  neighbours."  History  of 
English  Transactions  in  the  East  Indies. 

'  Dcngah ;  a  Hii^oo  goddess.  <*  Dmgah  Fbojah 
is  the  grand  general  feast  of  the  Gentoos,  nsnally 
visited  by  all  £un^>eans,  (by  invitation^  who  are 
treated  by  the  proprietors  of  the  feast  with  the 
fruits  and  flowers  in  season,  and  are  entertained 
every  evenmg  with  bands  of  singen  and  dancers.'* 
Vide  Hoi  well's  Indostan,  vol.  ii. 

^  Bishen,  Bistnoo,  or  Jaggemaut,  is  one  of  the 
principal  Hindoo  deities.  "  This  fiut,  dedicated  to 
him,  is  called  the  Sinan  Jattra,  or  general  washing 
in  the  Ganges ;  and  it  is  almost  inmdible  to  think 
the  immense  multitude,  of  every  age  and  sex,  that 
appears  on  both  sides  the  river,  throughodt  its 
whole  course,  at  one  and  the  same  time." 

Vide  Mr.  H<4well>  ml.  ii.  p.  134<^138. 
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a«d  on  our  wayi,  hy  human  foot  lumom, 
Stalks  the  dim  form  of  Solitude  forlorn  I — 
From  Ava'a  mountains  Mora*8  bright  eyes  surrey 
Fair  Ganges'  streams  in  many  a  winding  stray; 
There  fleecy  flocks  on  many  an  island  feed; 
There  herds  unnumber'd  pasture  many  a  mead; 
(While  noxious  herbs  our  last  resource  supply^ 
And,  dearth  escaping,  by  disease  we  die) 
'  Take  these,'  ye  cry,  *  nor  more  for  food  complain  I 
Take  these,  and  slay  like  us,  an^  riot  on  the  dain !' 
Ah  no !  our  law  the  crime  abhorr'd  withstands ; 
We  die— but  blood  shall  ne'er  pollute  our  hands» 
O  guardian  genius  of  this  sacred  wave! 
Save,  save  thy  sons,  if  thine  the  pow'r  to  save !" 

So  Serim  spoke— while  by  the  Moon's  pale  beam, 
The  frequent  corse  came  floating  down  the  stream  7. 
He  sigh'd,  and  rising  turn*d  bis  stqps  to  rove 
Where  wav'd  o*er  Nizim's  vale  the  coco-grove ; 
Tiiere,  midst  scorched  ruins,  one  lone  roof  remained. 
And  one  forlorn  inhabitant  contained. 
The  sound  of  feet  he  near  bis  threshold  heard ; 
Slow  from  the  ground  his  languid  limbs  he  rear'd: 
*'  Come,  tyrant,  come!  perform  a  gen*n3us  part. 
Lift  thy  keen  steel,  and  pierce  this  Minting  heart! 
Gom'stthou  for.gold  ?  my  gold,  alas,  I  gave. 
My  darling  daughter  in  distress  to  save ! 
Thy  faithless  brethren  took  the  shining  store, 
Then  from  my  arms  the  trembling  virgin  tore ! 
Three  days,  three  nights,  I  've  languished  ^ere 

alone — 
Three  foodless  days,  three  mghts  to  sleep  unknown ! 
Come,  tyrant,  come!  perfoim  a  gen'rous  part. 
Lift  thy  keen  steel,  and  pierce  this  fainting  heart  I" 

"  No  hostile  steps  the  haunt  of  Woe  invade," 
Serim  reply'd— and,  passing  where  the  glade 
A  length  of  prospect  down  the  vale  display'd. 
Another  sight  of  misery  met  his  view ; 
Another  mournful  voice  his  notice  drew ! 
There,  near  a  temple*s  ivcent  ruin,  stood 
A  whit^Tob*d  Bramin,  by  the  sacred  flood : 
His  wives,  his  children,  dead  beside  him  lay— 
Of  hunger  these,  and  those  of  grief  the  prey ! 
Thrice  he  with  dust  defiled  bis  aged  head ; 
Thrice  o*er  the  stream  his  hands  uplifted  spread: 
"  Hear,  all  ye  pow'rs  to  whom  we  bend  in  pray'r ! 
Hear,  all  who  rule  o'er  water,  earth,  and  air  1 
T  is  not  for  them,  though  lifeless  there  they  lie ; 
'T  is  not  for  me,  though  innocent  I  die  :— 
My  country's  breast  the  tiger,  Avarice,  rends. 
And  loud  to  you  her  parting  groan  ascends. 
Hear,  aU  ye  pow'rs  to  whom  we  bend  in  pray'r  ! 
Hear,  all  who  rule  o'er  water,  earth,  and  air ! 
Hear,  and  avenge!—  [spheie, 

**  But,  hark !  what  voice,  from  yonder  starry 
Slides,  like  the  breeze  of  evening,  o'er  my  ear  } 
lo,  Birmah's  ^  form  1  on  amber  clouds  entfaron'd ; 
His  azure  robe  with  lucid  emerald  son'd; 


f  The  Hindoos  frequently  cast  the  bodies  of  their 
deceased  into  the  Ganges ;  with  the  idea,  I  suppose, 
of  committing  them  to  the  disposal  of  the  god 
or  genius  of  the  riv^r. 

^  Birmah  is  a  principal  deity  of  the  Hindoos,  in 
whose  person  they  wordiip  the  divine  attribute  of 
wisdom*  From  the  best  accounts  we  have  of  India, 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  natives  do  not  worship 
(<  stocks  and  stones,''  merely  as  such;  but  rather 
the  Supreme  Existence,  in  a  variety  of  attributes  or 
manlfestationa. 


He  looks  celestial  dignity  and  gn^ce. 

And  views  with  pity  wretched  human  race ! 

'*  *  Forbear,  rash  man!  nor  curse  thy  country's 
foes; 
Frail  man  to  man  forgiveness  ever  owes. 
When  Moisasoor  9  the  fell  on  Earth's  fair  plain 
Brought  his  detested  offispring,  Strife  and  Pain; 
Revenge  with  them,  relentless  Fury,  came. 
Her  bosom  burning  with  tofemal  flame ! 
Her  hair  sheds  horrour,  like  the  comef  s  blaze ; 
Her  eyes,  all  ghastly,  blast  where'er  they  gaze; 
Her  lifted  arm  a  poisoned  crice  '<*  sustains; 
Her  garments  drop  with  blood  of  kindred  veins ! 
Who  asks  her  aid,  must  own  her  endless  reign. 
Feel  her  keen  scourge,  and  drag  her  galling  chain!' 

"  The  ptrains  sublime  in  sweetest  music  close. 
And  all  the  tumult  of  my  soul  compose. 
Yet  you,  ye  oppressors!  uninvok'd  on  you  '% 
Your  steps,  the  stepi^  of  justice  will  pursue  I 
Go,  spread  your  white  sails  on  the  azure  main ; 
Fraught  with  our  spoils,  your  native  land  regain; 
Go,  plant  the  grove,  and  bid  the  lake  expand. 
And  on  green  ills  the  pompous  palace  stand : 
Let  Luxury's  hand  adorn  the  gaudy  room. 
Smooth  the  soft  couch,  and  shed  the  rich  per.* 

fume — 
There  night's  kind  ralm  in  vain  shall  sleep  invite. 
While  fancied  omens  warn,  and  spectres  &ght: 
Sad  souQds  shall  issue  from  your  guilty  walls» 
The  widow'd  wife's,  the  sonless  mother's  calls  ; 
And  infant  rajahs'  bleeding  forms  shall  rise, 
And  lift  to  you  their  supplicating  eyes : 
Remorse  intolerable  your  hearts  will  feel. 
And   your  own  hand  plunge  deep  th'  avenguig 

steel  '^ 
(For  Europe's  cowards  Heav'n's  command  disdain. 
To  Death's  cold  arms  they  fly  for  ease  in  vain.} 
For  us,  each  painful  transmigration  o'er. 
Sweet  fields  receive  us  to  resign  no  more ; 
Where  Safety's  fence  for  ever  round  us  grows. 
And  Peace,  fair  flow'r,  with  bloom  unfading  blows; 
Light's  Sun  unsetting  shines  with  cheering  beam ; 
And  Pleasure's  river  rolls  its  golden  stream !" 

Enrapt  he  spoke — then  ceas'd  the  lofty  strain. 
And  Orel's  rocks  retum'd  the  sound  again.-^ 
A  British  ruffian,  near  in.  ambush  laid, 
Rush'd  sudden  from  the  cane-isle's  secret  shade; 
"  Go  to  thy  God !"  with  rage  infernal  cry'd. 
And  headlong  plung'd  the  hapless  sage  into  the 
foaming  tide. 


9  Moisasoor:  the  Hindoo  author  of  evil,  similar 
to  our  Satan.        *        ^  ^ 

'^  Crice,  an  Indian  dagger.  '' 

* '  The  reader  must  reaidily  perceive  the  propriety 
of  this  turn  of  thought  in  a  poem  designed  to  have  a 
moral  tendency.  There  is  much  difference  between 
a  person  wishing  evil  to  his  enemy,  and  presaging 
that  evil  will  be  the  consequence  of  that  enemy's 
crimes.  The  first  is  an  immoral  act  of  the  will ; 
the  second,  a  neutral  act  of  the  judgpnent. 

"  The  Hindoo  religion  strongly  prohibits  suicide. 
Mr.  Hoi  well  gives  us  the  fbiiowing  passage  from  the 
Shastah :  «  Whosoever,  of  the  delinquent  Dehtah, 
shall  dare  to  free  himself  from  the  mortal  form 
wherewith  I  shall  enclose  him ;  thou,  Sieb,  shalt 
plonge  him  into  the  Onderah  for  ever :  he  shall  not 
again  have  the  benefit  of  the  fifteen  Boboons  of  pur« 
gatioo,  prabatioa,  an^  purification* 
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LI-PO; 
OR,  THE  GOOD  GOVERNOR. 

A  CHtNESB  BCLOUt'B. 


Thocb  who  are  conversant  in  the  best  accounts  of 
China,  particularly  Du  Halde's  History,  must 
have  remarked,  that  the  Chinese  government, 
though  arbitrary,  is  well  regulated  and  mild; 
and  that  a  prince,  in  that  country,  can  acquire  no 
glory,  hut  by  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects.  On  this  general  idea  is  founded  the  plan 
of  the  following  poem. 


Whsse  Honan's  hills  Eiansi's  vale  enclose, 
And  Xifa*s  lake  its  glassy  level  shows ; 
Li>-po*s  fair  island  lay--delightful  scene  ! 
With  swelling  slopes,  and  groves  of  every  green: 
On  azure  rocks  his  rich  pavilion  placed, 
Rear'd  its  light  front  with  golden  columns  graced ; 
High  o'er  the  roof  a  weeping  willow  hung, 
And  jasmine  boughs  the  lattice  twin'd  among  j 
In  porcelain  vases  crested  amaranth  grew. 
And  starry  aster,  crimson,  white,  and  blue; 
Lien-hoa  flow'rs  upon  the  water  spread ; 
Bright  shells  and  corals  varied  lustre  shed  ; 
From  sparry  grottos  crystal  drops  distillM 
On  sounding  brass,  and  air  with  music  filPd; 
Soft  through  the  bending  canes  the  breezes  play'd, 
The  rustling  leaves  continual  murmur  made; 
Gay  shoals  of  gold-fish  glittered  in  the  tide. 
And  gaudy  birds  flew  sportive  by  its  side. 
The  distant  prospects  well  the  sight  might  please. 
With  pointed  mountains,  and  romantic  trees : 
From  craggy  clifl^,  between  the  verdant  shades, 
The  silver  rills  rushM  down  in  bright  cascades ; 
O'er  terraced  steeps  rich  cotton  harvests  «  wav'd. 
And  smooth  canals  the  rice-clad  valley  lav'd ; 
Long  rows  of  C3rpress  '  parted  all  the  land. 
And  tall  pagodas  crownM  the  river's  strand ! 

*T  was  here,  from  business  and  its  pomp  and  pain, 
The  pensive  master  sought  relief  in  vain. 
Li-po,  mild  prince,  a  viceroy's  sceptre  swayM, 
And  ten  fair  towns  his  gentle  rule  obey*d : 
The  mom's  transactions  to  his  memory  came. 
And  some  he  found  to  praise,  and  some  to  blame  ; 
Mark'd  here  how  justice,  pity  there  prevaiPd, 
And  how  from  haste  or  indolence  he  fail'd. 

Beneath  a  bow'r  of  sweet^ka-fo,  whose  bloom 
Fill'd  all  th'  adjacent  lawn  with  rich  perfume, 
His  slaves  at  distance  sat — a  beauteous  train! — 
One  wak'd  the  lute,  and  one  the  vocal  strain : 
They  saw  his  brow  with  care  all  clouded  o'er, 
And  vrish'd  to  ease  the  anxiety  he  bore. 
Amusive  tales  their  soothing  lay  disclosed. 
Of  heroes  brave  to  perils  strange  expos'd, 

t 

1  The  Chinese  reduce  the  steep  slopes  of  their 
hills  into  little  terraces,  on  which  they  grow  cotton, 
potatoes,  &c  They  plant  the  edges  of  their  ter- 
races with  trees,  which  keep  up  the  ground,  and 
make  a  very  fine  appearance. 

2  Their  rice-grounds  are  separated  by  broad 
ditches,  the  sides  of  which  are  planted  with  cy- 
presses.   Vide  Qsbeck'i  Voyage  to  China. 


Of  tyrants  prood,  firotn  powVs  high  summit  cast; 
And  lovers,  long  desponding,  bless*d  at  last. 
They  ceas'd;  the  warblinga  9(»(tly  died  away. 
Like  zephyrs  ceasing  at  the  close  of  day.      [sight, 
*'  This  scene,*'  said  he,  '*  how  feir !  to  please  the 
How  Nature's  eharms.  Art's  ornaments  unite ! 
Those  mtiids,  what  magic  in  the  strains  they  sung  f 
Song  sweetliest  flows  from  Beauty's  tunefol  tongue. 
Yet  say,  did  Tien  bid  pomtrr  and  wealth  be  mine. 
For  me  my  soul  to  treasure  to  resign } 

"  **  What  boots  that  annual,  on  our  fothers*  tombs. 
We  stvew  foir  flow'rs,  and  offer  choice  perfumes; 
Our  veneration  of  their  memories  show. 
And  not  their  steps  in  virtue*s  path  pursue? 
When,  from  his  province  as  the  prince  returns, 
Rich  feasl^  for  him  «re  spread,  and  incense  bumsy 
And  gilded  barks  unfold  their  streamers  gay. 
And  following  crowds  their  loud  applauses  pay  ^ 
Avmils  all  this,  if  he  from  right  has  swerv'd. 
And  conscience  tells  him  all  is  undeserv'd? 

"  Arise,  Li-po  f  *t  is  duty  calls,  arise ! 
The  Sun  sinks  redd*ning  in  Tartarian  skies. 
Yon  walls  that  tow'r  o*er  Xensi's  neighboring  plain. 
Yon  walls  unnumber'd  miseries  contain. 
Think,,  why  did  Tien  superior  rank  impart. 
Force  of  the  mind,  or  feelings  of  the  heart. 
Last  night  in  sleep,  to  Fancy's  sight  dispiay'd. 
Lay  lovelier  scenes  than  e'er  my  eyes  survey'd ; 
With  purple  shone  ths  hills,  with  gold  the  vales. 
And  greenest  foliage  wav'd  in  gentlest  gales: 
Midst  palmy  fields,  with  sunshine  ever  bright, 
A  palace  rear*d  its  walls  of  silvery  white ; 
The  gates  of  pearl  a  shady  hall  disclos'd. 
Where  old  Confucius'  reverend  form  nepos^d : 
Loose  o'er  his  limbs  the  silk's  light  texture  flow'd. 
His  eye  serene  ethereal  lustre  show'd : 
*  My  son,'  said  he,  as  near  his  seat  I  drew, 
'  Cast  round  this  wondrous  spot  thy  dazzled  view  ; 
See  how,  by  lucid  founts  in  myrtle  bowers, 
The  bless'd  inhabitants  consume  their  hours; 
They  ne*er  to  War,iell  fiend !  commissioo  gave 
To  murder,  ravish,  banish,  and  enslave ; 
They  ne*er  bade  Grandeur  raise  her  gorgeous  pile. 
With  tribute  ravish'd  from  the  hand  of  Toil; 
But  parents,  guardians  of  the  people  rdgn'd. 
The  weak  defended,  and  the  poor  sustain'd.* 
Smiling  he  ceas'd — the  vision  seem'd  to  fly. 
Like  fleecy  clouds  dispersing  in  the  sky. 

**  Arise,  Li-po!  and  cast  thy  robes  aside. 
Disguise  thy  form,  thy  well-known  features  hide; 
Go  forth,  yon  streets,  3ron  crowded  streets  pervade. 
Mix  with  tfie  throng,  and  mark  who  seeks  thy  aid: 
Tliere  Avarice  stem  o^er  poverty  bears  sway. 
And  age  and  sickness  foil  his  easy  prey; 
There  hands  that  Justice*  sacred  ensigns  bear. 
Protect  the  plunderer,  and  the  plunder  share; 
Perhaps  there  Discord's  desp'rate  rage  prevailsi 
And  Wisdom's  voice  to  calm  the  tumult  foils; 
Perhaps  Revenge  gives  victims  to  the  grave. 
Perhaps  they  perish,  ere  I  haste  to  save  !  '* 

^He  spoke,  and  rose;  but  now  along  the  way 
That  from  the  city-gate  fair-winding  lay. 
Stretched  through  green  meads  where  lowing  cattle 
Amid  the  lake's  wide  silver  level  rais'd,      [graz'd. 
Led  up  steep  rocks  by  painted  bridges  join'd. 
Or  near  thin  trees  that  o'er  the  tide  inclin'd. 
Slow  tow'rds  his  palace  came  a  suppliant  train  ;•*— 
Whoe'er  his  presence  sought  ne'er  sought  in 
The  ready  vessel,  waiting  at  his  call^  ^ 

Receiv'di  and  bore  him  to  the  attdieoce-hall. 


ODES. 
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The  Horatian,  or  lesser  ode,  is  characterized  prin- 
cipal! yv  by  ease  and  correctness.  The  follow- 
ing little  pieces;  attempted  on  that  plan,  were 
the  production  of  very  different  periods,  and, 
on  revisal,  were  thought  not  undeserving  a 
place  in  this  collection. 
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ODE  I. 
TO  LEISCRB. 

Gemtle  Leisure,  whom  of  yore 
To  Wealth  the  fair  Contentment  bore, 
When  Peace  with  them  her  dwelling  made, 
And  Health  her  kind  attendance  paid ; 
As  wand'ring  o'er  the  sunny  plains 
They  fed  their  herds  and  fleecy  trains  :— 

0  thon  !  who  country  scenes  and  air 
Preferi^st  to  courts,  and  crowds,  and  care  j 
With  thee  I  *ve  often  pass'd  the  day. 

To  thee  I  wake  the  gnrteful  lay.    . 

With  thee  on  Chadweirs  '  thymy  brow. 
Beneath  the  hazels  bending  bough, 

1  Ve  sat  to  breathe  the  fragrance  cool 
Exhaling  from  the  glassy  pool; 

Where,  through  th'  unsully'd  crystal  seen, 
The  bottom  show'd  its  shining  green: 
As,  all-attentive,  these  I  view'd. 
And  many  a  pleasing  thought  pursu'd, 
'Whatc'er  of  pleasure  they  bestowM, 
Still  I  to  thee  that  pleasure  ow'd  ! 

With  thee,  on  Mussla's*  corn-clad  he}ght. 
The  landscape  oft  has  charm'd  my  sight ; 
Deligbtftil  hills,  and  vales,  and  woods. 
And  dusty  roads,  and  winding  floods ; 
And  towns,  that  through  thin  groups  of  shade 
Their  roofc  of  vary'd  form  display'd: 
As,  all-attentive,  these  I  view'd, 
And  many  a  pleasing  thotfght  pursued. 
Whatever  of  pleasure  they  bestow'd. 
Still  I  to  thee  that  pleasure  ow'd  ! 

With  thee,  where  Easna's^  hornbeam  grove 
Its  foliage  o'er  me  interwove. 
Along  the  lonely  path  I  've  stray'd. 
By  banks  in  hoary  moss  arrayM, 
Where  tufts  of  azure  orpine  grew. 
And  branchy  fern  of  brighter  hue : 
As,  all-attentive,  these  I  viewM, 
And  many  a  pleasing  thought  pursued, 
What6*cr  of  pleasure  they  bestow'd, 
Still  I  to  thee  that  pleasure  ow'd ! 

With  thee  by  Stansted's  4  farms  enclosed. 
With  aged  elms  in  rows  disposM ; 
Or  where  her  chapel's  walls  appear, 
The  silver  winding  river  near, 
Beneath  the  broad-leav'd  sycamore, 
I  've  lingered  on  the  shady  shore : 


«  The  New  River  Head,  near  Warc.^ 
'  A  hill  on  the  north  side  of  Ware. 
«  A  pleasant  wood»  east  of  Ware. 
4  A  village  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 


As,  all-attentive,  these  I  view'd, 
And  many  a  pleasing  thought  pursu'd, 
Whate'er  of  pleasure  Ihey  bestow'd. 
Stilt  I  to  thee  that  pleasure  ow'd ! 

With  thee,  where  Thamesjiis  waters  lead* 
Round  Poplar's  isle'  of  verdant  meads. 
Along  the  undulating  tide, 
I  've  seen  the  white-sail'd  vessels  glide ; 
Or  gaz'd  on  London's  lofty  towers. 
Or  Dulwich  hills,  or  Greenwich  bowers: 
As,  all-attentive,  these  1  view'd, 
And  many  a  pleasing  thought  pursu'd, 
Whate'er  oTpleasure  they  bestow'd. 
Still  I  to  thee  that  pleasure  ow'd  I 

O  gentle  Leisure !— absept  long^ 
I  woo  thee  with  this  tuneful  song: 
If  e'er,  allur'd  by  grateful  change. 
O'er  scenes  yet  unbehcld  I  range. 
And  Albion's  east  or  western  shore 
For  rural  solitudes  explore : 
As,  all-attentive,  these  I  view, 
And  many  a  pleasing  thought  pursue, 
Whate'er  of  pleasure  they  bestow. 
To  thee  that  pleasure  I  must  owe ! 


ODE  II. 

THE  EVENING  WALK. 

What  time  fair  Spring,  with  dewy  hand. 

Awakes  her  cowslip  bloom ; 
And  hawthorn  bonghs,  by  breezes  fann'd. 

Diffuse  a  rich  perfume ; 

Young  Theron  down  the  valley  stray'd  - 

At  ev'ning's  silent  hour; 
When  bright  the  setting  sunbeams  play'd 

On  Hertford's  distant  tower. 

He  sigh'd,  and  cast  around  his  eye 

O'er  all  the  pleasing  scene ; 
Nowtow'tds  the  golden-clouded  sky. 

Now  on  the  fields  of  green. 

"  Thrice  has  fair  Spring  her  cowslip  bloom 

Awak'd  with  dewy  hand  ; 
And  hawthorn  boughs  diffused  perftime. 

By  western  breezes  frinn'd, 

<*  Since  here,  at  ev'ning's  silent  hour. 

Delighted  oft  I  stray'd; 
While  bright  on  Hertford's  distant  tower 

The  setting  sunbeams  play'd : 

"  *T  was  then  the  flatterer  Hope  was  near ; 

And  sung  this  soothing  strain : 
«  Where  through  the  trees  yon  toWrs  appear 

Far  o'er  the  level  plain; 

"  *  There  oft  thy  pleasant  evening  walk 

Thy  fav'rite  maid  shall  join. 
And  all  the  charms  of  tender  talk 

And  tuneful  song  be  thine: 

s  Commonly  called  the  Isle  of  Dogs  opposite 
Greenwich. 
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<*  <  With  thee  she  *\\  hear  the  bleat  of  flocks. 

The  throstle's  mellow  lay ; 
The  rills  that  murmur  o'er  the  rocks, 

The  whispers  of  the  spray.' — 


'*  So  song  fslse  Hope^-deceiT'd  I  heard. 

And  set  my  heait  at  ease  $ 
The  future  then  so  fair  appear'd^ 

It  made  the  present  please. 

N 

**  So  sung  false  Hope— the  approaching  yean. 

That  distant  look'd  so  gay. 
With  clouds  of  cares  and  storms  of  fears 

All  fraught,  have  passed  away. 

«  As  glides  yon  Sun  adown  the  sky, 

As  rolb  yon  rapid  stream; 
So  fiut  oar  joys  sind  sorrovrs  fly. 

And,  flown,  appear  a  dream. 

**  Be  then  the  events  that  Time  has  brought, 

To  me  not  brought  in  vain ; 
By  painful  disappointment  taught, 

Let  wisdom  be  my  gain !" 

Thus  Theron  spoke,  and  earnest  ey'd 

The  Sun's  departing  ray ; 
Again  he  look'd,  again  he  sigh'd. 

And  homeward  bent  his  way« 


ODE  IIL 

TO  CHILDHOOD. 

• 

Childbood!  happiest  stage  of  life, 
Free  from  care  and  free  from  strife, 
Trte  f^m  Memory's  ruthless  reign, 
Fraught  with  scenes  of  fbrmer  pain ; 
Free  from  Fancy's  cmel  skill. 
Fabricating  future  ill ; 
Time,  when  all  that  meets  the  view. 
All  can  charm,  for  all  ia  new  ; 
How  thy  long-lost  hours  I  mourn, 
Never,  nerer,  to  return ! 

Then  to  toss  the  circling  ball. 
Caught  r^xmnding  from  the  wall ; 
Then  the  mimic  ship  to  guide 
Down  the  kennel's  dirty  tide  $ 
Then  the  hoop's  revolving  pace 
Through  the  dusty  street  to  chase ; 
P  what  joy ! — it  once  was  mine. 
Childhood,  matchless  boon  of  thine  !-* 
How  thy  long-lost  hours  I  mourn, 
Never,  never  to  retom ! 


ODE  IV. 

HEARING  MOSfC. 

Yon  organ !  hark! — ^how  soft,  how  sweet, 
The  warbling  notes  in  concert  meet ! 

The  sound  my  fancy  leads 
To  climes  where  Phoebus'  brightest  beams 
Gild  jasmine  groves  and  crystal  streams. 

And  lily-mantled  meads  j 

Where  myrtle  bowers  their  bloom  nnibld. 
Where  citrons  bend  with  fruit  of  gold. 


Where  grapes  depress  the  vines  ; 
Where,  on  the  bank  with  roses  gay. 
Love,  Innocence,  and  Pleasure  play. 

And  Beauty's  form  reclines. 


Now  diff*rent  tones  and  measures  flow. 
And,  gravely  deep,  and  sadly  sknr. 

Involve  the  mind  in  gloom ; 
I  seem  to  join  the  mournful  train. 
Attendant  round  the  couch  of  Pain, 

Or  leaning  o'er  the  tomb: 

To  where  the  orphan'd  infant  sleeps. 
To  where  the  love-lorn  damsel  weeps, 

I  pitying  seem  to  stray ; 
Metbinks  I  watch  his  cradle  near; 
Methinks  her  drooping  thoughts  I  cheer. 

And  wipe  her  tears  away. 

Now  loud  the  tuneful  thunders  roll. 
And  rouse  and  elevate  the  soul 

O'er  Earth  and  all  its  care ; 
I  seem  to  hear  from  heavenly  plains 
Angelic  choirs  responsive  strains. 

And  in  their  raptures  share. 


ODE  V. 


A  LANDSCAPE. 


On  the  eastern  hill's  steep  side 
Spreads  the  rural  hamlet  wide; 
Qross  the  vale,  where  willows  rise. 
Further  still  another  lies ; 
And,  beneath  a  steeper  hill, 
lies  another  further  still : 
Near  them  many  a  field  and  grove — 
Scenes  where  Health  and  Labour  rove ! 

Northward  swelling  slopes  are  seen. 
Clad  with  corn-fields  neat  and  green  ; 
There,  through  grassy  plains  below, 
Broad  and  smooth  the  waters  flow  ; 
While  the  town,  their  banks  along. 
Bids  its  clust'ring  houses  throng. 
In  the  sunshine  glitt'ring  fair ; 
Haunts  of  business,  haunts  of  care  * 

Westward  o'er  the  yellow  meads 
Wmd  the  rills  through  waving  reeds  i 
From  dark  elms  a  shadow  falls 
On  the  abbey's  ivhiten'd  walls : 
Wide  the  park's  green  lawns  expand; 
Thick  its  tufted  lindens  stand  : 
Fair  reti-eat !  that  well  might  please 
Wealth,  and  Elegance,  and  Ease. 

Hark !  amjdst  the  distant  shades 
Murm'ring  drop  the  deep  cascades ; 
Hark !  amidst  the  rustling  trees 
Softly  sighs  the  gentle  breeze; 
And  the  Eolian  harp,  reclin'd 
Obvious  to  the  stream  of  wind, 
Pours  its  wildly- warbled  strain. 
Rising  now,  now  sunk  agaiow 

How  the  view  detains  the  sight  ? 
How  the  sounds  the  ear  delight ! — 
Sweet  the  scene !  but  think  not  there 
Happiness  sincere  to  share : 
Reason  still  regrets  the  day 
Passing  rapidly  away ; 
Less'ning  life's  too  little  store ; 
Passing,  to  return  no  more ! 
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ODE  VL 

TO  A  FRIEND, 

OK  HIS  MABSIAOl  AND  SSMOVAL  INTO  TflS  rOOMTKY. 

WSirrBN  AT  8TANWAT>HALr^  IN  EtSBX. 

Whatb^bb  of  lighter  strain  the  Muse 
E«ay*d,  in  vacant  hours  of  ease, 
At  thy  expense  to  raise  a  smile, 
I  deem  thy  candour  will  excuse  ; 
For  sure  I  meant  not  to  displease. 
For  sure  I  wish'd  thee  well  the  while  *. 

And  now  the  nuptial  knot  is  tfed. 
That  Muse  no  idle  flatt'ry  brings. 
Nor  talks  of  joy  unmix'd  with  care— 
J  trust  that  none  wboe*er  has  try*d 
The  sober  state  of  human  thing^, 
Will  give  thee  hope  sach  joy  to  share* 

Domestic  life  must  soon  be  thine— 

'T  is  various  as  an  April  day ; 

'T  is  pleasure  now,  and  now  't  is  pain  : 

Through  storms  of  foul  and  gleams  of  fin* 

Contented  hold  thy  steady  way. 

And  these  eqjoy,  and  those  sustain* 

From  London's  streets  to  solitude. 
From  brilliant  shops  to  dirty  fields. 
From  beaux  and  belles  to  rugged  hindsr* 
The  change  I  own  is  strange  and  rude : 
Yet  scarce  a  place  so  little  yields, 
But  he  who  seeks  amusement  finds. 

Perchance  thda  It  not  disdain  to  hear 
The  ploughman's  history  of  the  plain ; 
Thy  sight  the  prospeefs  wenes  may  charm : 
And  sure  fastidious  is  the  ear, 
That  slights  the  milkmaid's  simple  strain^ 
At  evening  echoing  from  the  fiirm. 

The  market  lore  of  artfbl  swidns 

The  price  of  catHe  and  of  ooro. 

The  8portBman*8  feats  of  dogs  and  guns  ;— 

To  practise  that  will  cost  thee  pains  ; 

And  these  with  patience  must  be  bom^ 

For  he  will  be  dislik'd  who  drnns. 

Courage,  my  friend  !  what^er  onr  fiita ! 

So  versatile  the  human  mind. 

That  oft,  when  novelty  is  o*er. 

To  objects  of  our  former  hate 

Assimilated  and  resigned. 

We  wonder  they  displeas'd  before. 

T  was  on  the  festive,  social  day. 
Where  Beanty  cast  her  smiles  aroand« 
And  Mirth  the  mind  from  care  reliev'd; 
What  time  our  hands  in  harmless  play 
Thy  brow  with  wreaths  of  myrtle  bound. 
My  thoughts  this  grateful  lay  oooceiv'd* 

I  The  author  alludes  to  some  trifling  pieces  of 
humour,  written  on  bis  friend,  for  the  amusement 
•fa  fisw  intimttfe  acquaintance. 


Prom  Stanway's  groves,  from  fields  of  Layer  ^ 

To  other  scenes  and  other  fpends 

To  morrow  calls  my  steps  away ; 

Yet  memory  them  in  view  shall  bear ; 

Yet  them  the  wish  of  health  attends. 

And  many  a  moment  calm  and  gay. 


ODE  VU.  ' 

WRITTEN  IN  WINTBR. 

Whilb  in  the  sky  black  clouds  impend. 
And  fogs  arise  and  lains  descend. 
And  one  brown  prospect  opens  round 
Of  leafless  trees  and  furrow'd  ground  $ 
Save  where  unmelted  spots  of  snow 
Upon  the  shaded  hill-side  show ; 
While  chill  winds  blow,  and  torrents  roll. 
The  scene  disgusts  tho  sight,  depresses  all  the  sooL 

Yet  worse  what  polar  climates  share- 
Vast  regions,  dreary,  bleak,  and  bare  !— 
There,  on  an  icy  mountain's  height. 
Seen  only  by  the  Moon^  pale  ligb^ 
Stern  Winter  rears  his  giant  form. 
His  robe  a  mist,  his  voice  a  storm : 
His  frown  the  shiv'ring^  natkxis  fiy. 
And  hid  for  half  a  year  in  smoky  caveme  li^ 

Yet  thero  the  lamp's  perpetual  blaze 
Can  pierce  the  gloom  with  cheering  rays^ 
Yet  there  the  heroic  tale  or  song 
Can  urge  the  ling'ring  hours  a}ong; 
Yet  there  their  hands  with  timely  care 
The  kajak  >  and  the  dart  prepare. 
On  summer  seas  to  work  their  way,  [p^^y* 

And  wage  the  wat'ry  war,  and  make  the  seal^  their 

Too  delicate  !  reproach  no  m<A« 
The  seasons  of  thy  native  shbr^^ 
Tbeije  soon  shall  Spring  descend  the  sky. 
With  smiling  brow  and  placid  eye ; 
A  primrose  wreath  surrounds  her  bur. 
Her  green  robe  floats  upon  the  air ; 
And  8catter*d  from  her  Ub'rBl  hand,  [land. 

Fair  blossoms  deck  the  trees,  fair  flowers  a^k>rn  the 


ODE  vin. 

TO  A  FRIEND. 

Whbbb  Grove-hill  4  shows  thy  villa  fair. 
But  late,  my  I^ettsom,  there  with  thee 
'T  was  mine  the  tcanqnil  hour  to  shar&— 
The  social  hour  of  converse  free; 
To  mark  th*  arrangement  of  thy  ground. 
And  all  the  pleasing  prospect  round, 
Where,  while  we  gaz'd,  new  beauties  still  were  found. 

There,  as  th'  impending  doud  of  smoke 
Fled  various  from  the  varying  gale. 
Full  on  the  view  fresh  objects  broke 
Along  th'  extensive  peopled  vale, 

'  Layer  Breton,  a  village  in  Essex. 
<  A  Greenland  fishing  boat. 
4  At  Cambenrell,  in  Surry. 
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SCOTTS  POEMS. 


That  business,  with  fatig^iing  cares. 
For  this  delightful  seat  of  thine 
Such  scanty  store  of  moments  spares. 
Say,  friend,  shifll  I  for  thee  repine  ? 
Were  it  the  commerce  of  the  main. 
Or  culture  of  the  teeming  plain. 
From  blame  or  pity  I  should  scarce  refrain. 

But  O !  to  alleviate  human  woes, 
To  banish  sickness,  banish  pain. 
To  give  the  sleepless  eye  repose, 
The  nerveless  arm  its  strength  again  ; 
From  parent  eyes  to  dry  the  tear, 
The  wife's  distressful  thought  to  cheer, 
And  end  the  husband's  and  the  lover's  f«ar. 

Where  Want  sits  pining,  &int,  and  HI, 
7'o  lend  thy  kind,  unpurchased  aid, 
And  hear  the  exertions  of  thy  skill 
With  many  a  grateful  blessing  paid— 
'T  is  luxury  to  the  feeling  heart. 
Beyond  what  social  hours  impart,  [Art ! 

Or  Nature's  beauteous  scenes,  or  carious  works  of 


ODE  DC 


LEAVING  BATH.      1776. 

Bath  !  ere  I  quit  thy  pleasing  scene. 
Thy  beachen  cliff  I  '11  climb  again, 
To  view  thy  mountains'  vivid  green. 
To  view  thy  hill-surrounded  plain : 
To  see  distinct  beneath  the  eye, 
As  in  a  pictur'd  prospect  nigh. 
Those  attic  structures  shining  white. 
That  form  thy  sunny  crescent's 'bend. 
Or  by  thy  dusty  streets  extend, 
Or  near  thy  winding  rivers  site. 

Did  Commerce  these  proud  piles  upraise  ? 
For  thee  she  ne'er  unfurl'd  her  sails — 
Hygcia  gave  thy  fountains  praise. 
And  Pain  and  Languor  sought  thy  vales : 


Beside  Thamesis'  bending  stream, 
From  ancient  Lambeth's  west  extreme. 
To  Limehouse  glitt'ring  in  the  ev'ning  beam. 

And  now  and  then  the  glancing  eye 
Caiiirht  glimpse  of  spots  remoter  still, 
On  Hampsti'ad's  street-clad  slope  so  high,  | 

Or  Harrows  iair  conspicuous  hill ; 
Or  eastward  wander'd  to  explore 
All  Pec'kham's  pleasant  level  o'er, 
To  busy  Dcptford's  vessel-crowded  ^hore : 

Or  sontrht  that  southern  landscape's  bound, 
Tho<e  swelling  mounts^one  smooth  and  green, 
And  one  wth  oaken  coverts crown*d, 
And  one  where  scatt'ring  trees  are  seen '. 
T  was  these,  with  Summer's  radiance  bright. 
That  gave  my  earliest  youth  delight. 
Of  rural  scenes  the  6ret  that  met  my  sight*. 


But  these  sufficed  an  bumble  cell. 

If  they  with  Strength  and  Ease  might  dweU. 

Then  Fashion  calPd ;  his  potent  voice 

Proud  Wealth  with  ready  step  obey'd. 

And  Pi<sa8ure  all  her  arts  essay 'd. 

To  fix  with  thee  the  fickle  choice. 

Precarious  gift ! — ^Thy  mansions  gay. 
Where  peers  and  beauties  lead  the  ball. 
Neglected,  soon  may  feel  decay  ; 
Forsaken,  mouldc'r  to  their  fall.— 

Palmyra,  on(5e  like  tbee  renown'd. 

Now  lies  a  ruin  on  the  ground — 
But  still  thy  environs  so  &ir, 
Thy  waters'  salutary  aid. 
Will  surely  always  some  persuade 
To  render  thee  their  care. 


ODEX. 


TO  J.  PAYNE,  E8Q« 
ACCOITNTAirr-^nfCRAL  OP  THE  BANC  OF  EVCXAIID. 

O  FXTEND !  to  thee,  whose  liberal  mind 
Was  form'd  with  taste  for  joys  refin'd. 
For  all  the  extended  country  yields. 
Of  azttre  skies  and  verdant  fields ; 
For  all  that  Genius'  hand  displays,— 
The  painter's  forms,  the  poet's  lays  :— 
To  thee,  restraint  to  that  dull  room. 
Where  sunshire  never  breaks  the  gloom  ; 
To  thee,  restraint  to  that  dull  lore 
Of  books,  with  numbers  cyphered  o'er— 
How  hard  the  lot !  I  see  with  pain. 
And  wish  it  oft  exchang'd  in  vain. 
Yet  not  for  thee  I  ask  the  stores 
Which  Rapine  rends  firom  foreign  shores. 
Nor  those  Oppression's  pow'r  procures 
From  ills  that  Poverty  endures. 
Far  happier  thou  !  thy  honest  gain 
Can  life  with  decency  sustain  $ 
For  thee,  Content,  with  thought  aerene. 
Surveys  the  present  changeful  scene  ; 
And  Piety  her  view  sublime 
Extends  beyond  the  rmlm  of  time. 


ODE  XL 


TO  A  FRIEND 

APPUHKNSIVB  OF  DECLINING  FRIENDSHIP 

Too  much  in  man's  imperfect  state 
Mistake  produces  useless  pain. — 

Methinks,  of  friendship's  frequent  fate 
I  hear  my  Frogley's  voice  complain.. 

This  heart,  I  hope,  forgives  its  foes; 

I  kuow  it  ne'er  forgets  its  friends ; 
Where'er  may  chance  my  steps  dispose. 

The  absent  oft  my  thought  attends. 

Deem  not  that  Hme's  oblivious  hand 
From  Memory's  page  has  ras*d  the  dayji^ 


*  The  Dulwich  hills. 

^  Tlie  author  was  bom  in  the  environs  of  London,  I  By  Lee's  green  vergewe  wont  to  stand, 
on  the  Surry  side.  I      And  on  his  crystal  current  gaze. 
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7ioin  Chadwdll  cliA,  o'ertiung  with  shade, 
Prom  Widbury^i  prospect-yielding  hill. 

Sweet  looked  the  scenes  we  then  sarvey*d» 
While  fiuicy  sought  for  sweeter  still : 

Then  how  did  Leaning's  stores  delight ! 

From  hooks  what  pleasures  then  we  drew  t 
For  then  their  channs  first  inet  our  sight, 

And  then  their  faulto  we  little  knew. 

Alasl  life's  summer  swiftly  flies, 
And  few  its  houn  of  bright  and  &ir ! 

Why  bid  Distrust's  chill  east-wind  rise, 
To  blast  the  scanty  blooms  they  bear  ? 


ODE  XII. 

TO  A  nUSND. 

No,  Gockfldd,  no!  I  »U  not  disdam 
Thy  Upton's  elm-diiMed  plain; 
Nor  scorn  the  Taried  Tiews  it  yields, 
Cer  Bromleyls  creeks  and  isles  of  reeds. 
Or  Ham*s  or  Plaistow's  level  meads, 
To  Woolwich  streets*  or  Charlton  fields : 
Thy  hedgerow  paths  I  '11  pleasant  call. 
And  praise  the  lonely  lane  that  leads 
To  that  old  tow'r  upon  the  walL 

'T  was  when  Misfoitune>s  stroke  severe^ 
And  Melancholy's  presence  drear. 
Had  made  my  Amwell*s  grores  displease. 
That  thine  my  weary  steps  received. 
And  much  the  change  my  mind  relieved. 
And  much  thy  kindness  gave  me  ease ; 
For  o'er  the  past  as  thought  would  stray. 
That  thought  thy  voice  as  oft  retriev'd. 
To  scenes  which  fair  before  us  lay. 

And  there,  in  happier  hours,  the  walk 
Has  frequent  pleased  with  friendly  talk; 
From  theme  to  theme  that  wander'd  still— 
The  long  detail  of  where  we  'd  been, 
And  what  we  'd  heard,  and  what  we  'd  seen 
And  what  the  poees  tunefol  skill. 
And  what  the  painter's  graphic  art. 
Or  antkinarian's  searches  keen. 
Of  calm  amusement  could  impart. 

Then  oft  did  Nature's  works  engage. 
And  oft  we  search'd^IinnaBUs'  page; 
The  Scanian  sage,  whose  wondrous  toQ 
Had  class'd  the  vegetable  race: 
And,  curious,  oft  from  place  to  place 
We  rang'd,  and  sought  each  different  soil. 
Each  different  plant  intent  to  view. 
And  all  the  marks  minute  to  trace, 
WheAce  he  his  nice  distinctions  drew. 

O  moments  these,  not  ill  employed ! 
O  moments,  better  for  enjoy'd 
Than  those  in  crowded  cities  pass'd ; 
Where  oft  to  Luxury's  gaudy  r«gn 
Trade  lends  her  feeble  aid  in  vain. 
Till  pride,  a  bankrupt  wretch  at  last. 
Bids  Fraud  his  specious  wiles  essay. 
Youth's  easy  confidence  to  gain, 
Or  Industry's  poor  pittance  rend  away ! 
VOL.  XVII. 


I 


ODEXm. 


I  BATE  that  drum's  discordant  sound. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round  s 
To  thoughtless  youth  it  pleasure  yields. 
And  lures  from  cities  and  from  fields. 
To  sell  their  liberty  for  charms- 
Of  tawdry  lace  and  glitt'ring  arms ; 
And  when  Ambition's  voice  commands, 
To  march,  and  fight,  and  fall,  in  foreign  lands. 

I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound, 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round : 
To  me  it  Ulks  of  ravag'd  plains. 
And  burning  towns,  and  ruin'd  swahis. 
And  niangled  limbs,  and  dying  groans. 
And  widows  tears,  and  orphans'  moans; 
And  all  that  Misery's  hand  bestows, 
To  fill  the  catalogue  of  human  woes. 


ODE  XIV. 
warrriN 

Arm  RBAOIMG  SOME  MODERIT  LOYS-VBRifiS. 

Taks  hence  this  tuneful  trifler's  lays ! 
I  *11  hear  no  more  the  unmeaning  strain 
Of  Venus'  doves,  and  Cupid's  darts. 
And  killing  eyes,  and  wounded  hearts; 
All  Flattery's  round  of  fulsome  praise. 
All  Falsehood's  cant  of  fobled  pain. 

Bring  me  the  Miise  whose  tongue  has  told 
Love's  genuine  plaintive  tender  tale ; 
Bring  me  the  Muse  whose  sounds  of  woe 
Midst  Death's  dread  scenes  so  sweetly  flow. 
When  Friendship's  faithful  breast  lies  cold. 
When  Beauty's  blooming  cheek  is  pale : 
Bring  these— I  like  their  grief  sincere ; 
It  sooths  my  sympathetic  gloom ; 
For, oh!  Love's genunie pains  I 've home. 
And  Death's  dread  rage  has  made  me  mourn  ; 
I  've  wept  o*er  Friendship's  eariy  bier. 
And  dropt  the  tear  on  Beauty^i  tomb. 


ODE  XV. 

THE  MVSB;  OR,  POETICAL  ERTOUtlAIM. 

Tan  Muse !  whate'er  the  Muse  inspires. 

My  soul  the  tuneful  strain  admires : 

The  poet's  birth,  I  ask  not  where. 

His  place,  his  name,  they  Ye  not  my  care; 

Nor  Oreeoe  nor  Rome  delights  me  more 

Than  T^igus' bank  ■,  or  Thames's  shore  * : 

From  silver  Avon's  fioweiy  side 

Though  Shakspeare's  numbers  sweetly  glides 

As  fweet,  from  Morven's  desert  hills. 

My  ear  the  voice  of  Ossian  fills. 

>  Alluding  to  Camoens,  the  epic  poet  of  Fortu- 
gml ;  of  whose  Lnsiad  we  have  a  well-known  maa« 
terly  translatkm  by  Mr.  Mickle. 

«  AUudmg  to  Milton,  Pope,  &c. 
I         li 
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The  Muse  \  whatever  the  Muse  inspires, 
My  soul  the  tuneful  strain  admires : 
Nor  bigot  zeal,  nor  party  rage 
Prevail,  to  make  me  blame  the  page  ; 
I  scorn  not  all  that  Dryden  sings 
Because  he  flatters  courts  and  kings; 
And  from  the  master  lyre  of  Gray 
When  pomp  of  music  breaks  away, 
Not  less  the  sound  my  notice  draws, 
For  that 't  is  heard  in  Freedom's  cause. 


The  Muse !  whatever  the  Muse  inspires, 
My  soul  the  tuneful  strain  admires: 
Where  Wealth's  bright  sun  propitious  shines, 
No  added  lustre  marks  the  lines  ; 
Where  Want  extends  her  chilling  shades, 
No  pleasing  flower  of  Fancy  fades ; 
A  scribbling  peer*s  applauded  lays 
Might  claim,  but  claim  in  vain,  my  praise 
From  that  poor  youtli,  whose  tales*  relate 
Sad  Juga's  fears  aqd  Bawdin's  fate  3. 

The  Muse !  Whatever  the  Sluse  inspires, 

My  soul  the  tuneful  strain  admires : 

When  Fame  her  wreaths  well-eam*d  bestows, 

My  breast  no  latent  envy  knows ; 

My  Langhome's  verse  I  lov'd  to  bear. 

And  Beattie's  song  delights  my  ear ; 

And  his,  whom  Athens'  tragic  maid 

Now  leads  through  Scaming's  lonely  glade ', 

While  he  for  British  nymphs  bid  flow 

Her  notes  of  terrour  and  of  woe  4. 

The  Muse  !  whatever  the  Muse  inspires. 

My  soul  the  tuneful  strain  admires : 

Or  be  the  verse  or  blank  or  rhyme, 

The  theme  or  humble  or  sublime ; 

If  Pastorales  hand  my  journey  leads 

Through  harvest  fields  or  new-mown  meads ; 

If  £pic>  voice  sonorous  calls 

To  (Eta's  cliffs '  or  Salemn*s  walls  ^; 

Enough — the  Muse,  the  Muse  inspires ! 

My  soul  the  tuneful  strain  admires. 


SCOTTS  POEMS. 


ODEXVL 


TIEWING  THE  RDUf  S  OF  AN  ABBEY. 
TO  A  PRISKn. 

How  steep  yon  mountains  rise  around, 
How  bold  yon  gloomy  woods  ascend ! 
How  loud  the  rushing  torrents  sound 
That  midst  these  heaps  of  ruin  bend, 
Where  one  arch'd  gateway  yet  remains. 
And  one  lone  aisle  its  roof  retains, 
And  one  tall  turreVs  walls  impend ! 

^  See  Itowley*8  poems,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Chatterton,  an  unhappy  y«>uth  bom  at 
Bristol. 

4  See  Mr.  Potter's  excellent  translation  of  ^- 
ehylus  and  Euripides. 

4  See  Mr.  Glover's  Leontdas,  alluded  to  as  an 
example  of  classical  dignity  and  simplicity. 

^  See  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  alluded  to  as 
an  example  of  Gothic  fancy  and  magoificeiice. 


Here  once  a  self-seqaester'd  train 

Renounc'(l  life's  tempting  pomp  and  glare  ^ 

Rejected  powY,  relinquisbM  gain. 

And  shun'd  the  great,  and  shan'd  the  fair : 

The  voluntary  slaves  of  toil, 

By  day  they  till'd  their  little  soil. 

By  night  they  woke,  and  rose  to  piniyirr* 

Though  Superstition  much  we  blaimi. 
That  bade  them  thus  consume  their  yeai«; 
Their  motive  still  our  praise  must  claim. 
Their  constancy  our  thought  reveres : 
And  sure  their  solitavy  scheme 
Must  check  each  passion's  wild  extreme. 
And  save  them  cares,  and  save  them  fears. 

Their  convent's  round  contained  their' all ; 
Their  minds  no  sad  presage  <^press'd, 
What  fate  might  absent  wealth  befall. 
How  absent  friends  might  be  distressM : 
Domestic  ills  ne'er  hurt  their  ease ; 
They  nought  of  pain  could  fbel  from  these. 
Who  no  domestic  joys  possessed. 

But  imperfection  baimts  each  place : 
Would  this  kind  calm  atone  to  thee 
For  Fame's  or  Fortune's  sprightly  chase. 
Whose  prize  in  prospect  still  we  see ; 
Or  Hymen's  happy  moments  bless*d. 
With  Beauty  leaning  on  thy  breast. 
Or  childhood  prattling  at  thy  knee  } 


ODE  xvn. 


PRIVATEERING. 


How  custom  steels  the  human  breast 
To  deeds  that  Nature*s  thoughts  detest ! 
How  custom  consecrates  to  hme 
What  reason  else  would  give  to  shame ! 
Fair  Spring  supplies  the  favouring  gale. 
The  naval  plunderer  spreads  his  sail. 
And  ploughing  wide  the  wat'ry  way. 
Explores  with  anxious  eyes  his  prey. 

The  man  be  never  saw  before, 
The  man  who  him  no  quarrel  bore. 
He  meets,  and  AVarice  prompts  the  ftght ; 
And  Rage  eiyoys  the  dreadful  ^ght 
Of  decks  with  streaming  crimsan  dy'd. 
And  wretches  struggling  in  the  tide. 
Or,  midst  th'  explosion's  horrid  glarcj 
Dispers'd  with  quivering  limbs  in  air. 

The  merchant  now  on  foreign  shores 
His  captur'd  wealth  in  vain  deplores  ; 
Quits  his  fair  home,  O  mournful  change ! 
For  the  dark  prison's  scanty  range  j 
By  Plenty's  hand  so  lately  fed, 
'  Diepends  on  casual  alms  for  bread  ; 
And,  with  a  father's  anguish  torn, 
Sees  his  poor  o&pring  left  forlorn. 

And'  yet,  such  man's  misjudgmg  mind. 
For  all  this  injury  to  his  kind. 
The  prosperous  robber's  native  plain 
Shall  bid  him  welcome  home  again ; 
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His  name  th«  flong  of  ev^ry  street, 
His  acts.the  theme  of  all  #e  meet, 
And  oft  the  artifft's  skill  shall  place 
To  public  view  his  pictured  face ! 

If  glory  thus  be  earn'd,  for  me 
My  object  giory  ne'er  shall  be; 
Ko,  01st  in  Cambria's  loneliest  dale 
Be  mine  to  hear  the  shepherd's  tale ! 
Ko,  firk  on  Scotia's  bleakest  bill 
Be  mine  fiie  stobbom  soil  to  till ! 
Remote  from  wealth,  to  dwell  alone, 
4iid  die,  to  guilty  praise  unknown ! 


ODE  XVIII. 
VO  HOePITALITT. 

DoMBstic  pow'r !  erewbile  reret^d 

Where  Syria  spread  her  palmy  plain. 
Where  Greece  her  tuneful  Muses  heard. 
Where  Rome  beheld  her  patriot  train  ; 
Thou  to  Albion  too  wert  known, 
Midst  the  moat  and  moss-grown  wall 
That  girt  her  Godiic-stmctur'd  ball 
With  rural  tit^hies  strowik 

The  traveller,  doubtful  of  bis  way. 

Upon  the  pathless  fbrytt  wild ; 
The  huntsman,  in  the  heat  of  day. 
And  with  the  tedious  chase  o'ertoiPd  ; 
Wide  their  view  aronnd  them  cast, 
Mark'd  the  distant  rustic  tow'r, 
And  soaght  and  found  the  festiTe  bower. 
And  shar'd  the  free  repast. 

E*en  now,  on  Caledonia's  shore. 

When  Eve's  dun  robe  the  sky  t^mytf 
Thy  punctual  hand  unfolds  the  door, 
Thy  eye  the  mountain  road  surveys  ; 
Pleas'd  to  spy  the  casual  guest, 
Pleas'd  with  food  his  heart  to  Cheer> 
With  pipe  or  song  to  sooth  his  ear, 
Aua  spread  his  couch  for  rest. 

Nor  yet  e*en  here  disdain'd  thy  sway, 

Wbere  Grandeur's  splendid  modem  seat 
Far  o*er  the  landscape  glitters  gay; 
Or  where  fair  Quiet's  lone  retreat 
Hides  beneath  the  hoary  hill. 
Near  the  dusky  upland  shade, 
Between  the  willow's  glossy  glade. 
And  by  the  tinkling  rill. 

There  thine  the  pleasing  interviews 
That  friends  and  relatives  endear. 
When  scenes  not  often  seen  amuse. 
When  tales  not  often  told  we  hear  ; 
There  the  scholar's  liberal  mind 
Oft  instructioii  gives  and  gains, 
'  And  oft  the  lover's  lore  obtains 
His  fair-one's  attdienoe  kind* 

O  gentle  power !  wbere'er  thy  reign. 
May  Health  and  Peace  attend  thee  still; 

^or  Folly's  pneence  cause  thee  pain, 
lioc  Vice  lewafd  thy  goed  with  ill  f 


Gratitude  thy  altar  raise, 
Wealth  to  thee  her  oflfierings  pay. 
And  Genioi  wake  his  tuneful  lay 
To  celebrate  thy  praise. 


OlffiXIX. 

THE  APOLOGY. 

"  FtfraiAL,  and  elegy,  and  ode ! 
Who  hopes  by  these  applause  to  gain. 
Believe  me,  friend,  may  hope  in  vain— 
These  classic  thmgs  are  not  the  mode  ; 
Our  taste  polite,  so  much  refin'd. 
Demands  a  strain  of  difiecent  kind.  . 

**  Go,  court  the  Muse  of  Chevy  Chase, 
To  tell  in  Stemhold*s  simple  rhymes 
Some  tale  of  ancient  English  times; 
Or  try  to  win  rude  Satire's  grace. 
That  scold,  who  dirt  around  her  throws, 
And  many  a  random  stain  bestows. 

*'  Or  dull  trite  thoughts  in  songs  combine. 

And  bid  the  tuneful  accents  fall, 

To  wake  the  echoes  of  Vauxhall ; 

Or  tow'rds  the  stage  thy  thoughts  incline, 

And^  furnish  some  half-^pilfer'd  play. 

To  shine  the  meteor  of  the  day." 

O !  no— though  such  the  crowd  amuse. 
And  peals  of  noisy  praise  procure ; 
Will  they  the  critic  eye  endure. 
And  pass  the  ordeal  of  reviews  ? 
And  who  is  he  for  whom  they  '11  gain 
A  niche  in  Fame's  immortal  fisne? 

The  plan  that  Virgil's  choice  could  claim. 
The  plan  that  Horace  deign'd  to  choose. 
Trust  me,  I  wish  not  to  idEuse  :— 
To  Akenside's  or  Shenstoae's  name 
The  praise  that  future  days  shall  pay, 
Methinks  may  well  content  my  lay. 


ODE 


This  scene  how  rich  from  Tharaes*s  side, 
While  evening  suns  their  amber  beam 
Spread  o'er  the  glassy-sur&c'd  tide, 

*  And  midst  the  masts  and  cordage  gleam ; 
Blaze  on  the  roofs  with  turrets  crown'd, 
Aud  gild  green  pastures  stretch'd  around. 
And  gild  the  slope  of  that  high  ground, 

I  \^liose  corn-fields  bright  the  prospect  bound  *  \ 

The  white  sails  glide  along  the  shore. 
Red  streamers  on  the  breezes  play. 
The  boatmen  ply  the  dashing  oar. 
And  wide  their  various  freight  convey; 
Some  Neptune's  hardy  thoughtless  train, 
And  some  the  carafril  sons  of  gain. 
And  some  th'  enamonr'd  nymph  aud  swain 
Listening  to  music's  soothing  strain. 

>  Shooter's  Hill.    This  view  was  taken  on  the 
north  side  of  th«-Thaitfes;  at  RatcHI^ 
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But  them,  while  these  the  tight  alluie, 
StJU  Fancy  wings  hecflight  away 
To  woods  recluse,  and  vales  obscure. 
And  streams  that  lolitary  stray  ; 
To  view  the  pine-grove  on  the  hill. 
The  rocks  that  trickling  springs  distill. 
The  meads  that  quivering  aspins  fill, 
Or  alders  crowding  o*er  the  rilU 


And  where  the  trees  unfold  their  bloom. 
And  where  the  banks  their  iloriage  bear. 
And  all  elAise  a  rich  perfume 
That  hovers  in  the  soft  calm  air ; 
The  hedge-row  path  to  wind  along. 
To  hear  the  bleating  fleecy  throng, 
To  hear  the  skylark's  airy  song. 
And  throttle's  note  so  dear  and  strong. 

But  say,  if  there  our  steps  weve  brought. 
Would  these  their  pow'r  to  please  retain  ? 
Say,  would  not  restless,  roving  thought 
Turn  back  to  busy  soeoes  again  ? 
O  strange  formation  of  the  mind  ! 
Still,  though  the  present  fair  we  find. 
Still  towards  the  absent  thus  inclined, 
<rhus  fix*d  on  objecU  left  behind ! 


SCOTTS  POEMS. 


ODE  XXI. 


"WRITTBll  AfTBR  A  lOVtMEV  TO  BEIITOL. 

Thec,  Bristol,  oft  my  thoughts  .recall, 
Thy  Kingsdown  brow  and  Brandon  hill ; 

The  space,  once  circled  by  thy  wait. 
Which  tow'n  and  spires  of  churches  fill ; 

And  masts  and  sails  of  vesseb  tall, 
With  trees  and  houses  intermingled  ^11 ! 

From  Clifton*8  rodks  how  grand  the  sight. 
When  Avon's  dark  tide  rush'd  between! 

How  grand,  from  Henbury's  woody  height. 
The  Severn's  wide-spread  wat'ry  scene. 

Her  waves  with  trembling  sunshine  bright, 
And  Cambrian  hills  beyond  them  rising  graen  I 

To  Mendip's  ridge- how  stretch'd  away 
My  view,  while  Fancy  sought  the  plain 

Where  Blagdon's  groves  secluded  lay. 
And  heanl  my  much-lov*d  poet*s  strain  * ! 

Ah  !  why  so  near,  nor  thither  stray 
To  meet  the  friend  I  ne*er  shall  meet  again  ? 

Occasion's  call  averse  to  prise. 

Irresolute  we  oft  remain*- 
She  soon  irrevocably  flies. 

And  then  we  mourn  her  flown  in  vain  ; 
While  Pleasure's  imaged  forms  arise. 
Whose  fkncied  kiss  Regret  beholds  with  pain. 


■  The  late  ingenious  Dr.  John  Langhonie^  then 
resident  at  Blagdoo,  near  Bristol, 


And  Bristol !  why  thy  scenes  explore. 
And  why  those  scenes  so  soon  resign. 

And  fisil  to  seek  the  spot  that  bore 
That  wondrous  tuneful  yoath  of  thinCp 

The  bard  *,  whose  boasted  ancient  store 
Rose  recent  from  hb  own  exhamstless  mine^  I 

Though  Fortune  all  her  gifb  deny'd. 
Though  Learning  made  him  not  her  choice. 

The  Muse  still  plac'd  him  at  her  side. 
And  bade  htm  in  her  smile  rgoice— 

Description  still  his  pen  supply'd. 
Pathos  his  thought,  and  Melody  his.  voice ! 

Conscious  and  prood  of  merit  high, 

Fame's  wreath  he  boldly  claim'd  to  wear; 
But  Fame,  regardlcM,  pass'd  him  by, 

IJnknown,  or  deem'd  unworth  her  care  : 
The  Son  of  Hope  fomok  his  sky ; 
And  all  his  land  kok'd  dreary,  bleak,  and  b«e ! 

Then  Poverty,  grim  spectfe,  rose. 
And  borrour  o'er  the  prospect  threw-— 

His  deep  distress  too  nice  to  expose; 
Too  nice  for  common  aid  to  sue, 

A  dire  alternative  he  chose. 
And  rashly  from  the  painful  scene  withdrew* 

Ah !  why  for  Genius'  headstrong  rage 
Did  Virtue's  hand  no  coib  prepare  ? 

What  boots,  poor  youth !  that  now  thy  page 
Can  boast  the  public  praise  to  share^ 

The  leam'd  in  deep  researoh  engage. 
And  lightly  entertain  the  gentle  fair  ? 

Ye,  who  superfluous  wealth  command, 

0  why  your  kind  relief  delay'd  ? 

O  why  not  snatch'd  bis  desp'rate  band  ? 

His  foot  on  Fate's  dread  brink  not  sUy'd  ? 
What  thanks  had  you  your  native  land 
For  a  new  Shakspeare  or  new  Miltoo  paid  ? 

For  me— Imagination's  power 

Leads  oft  insensibly  my  way, 
To  where  at  midnight's  silent  hour. 

The  crescent  Moon's  slow-westering  ray 
Fours  full  on  RedcliiTs  lofty  tow'r. 
And  gilds  with  yellow  light  its  waUs  of  grey. 

Midst  Toil  and  Commerce  slumb'ring  roaiid» 

Lull'd  by  the  rising  tide's  hoarse  roar. 
There  Frome  and  Avon  willow-crown'd, 

1  view  sad-wandering  by  the  shore^      f  sound. 
With  streammg  tean,  and  notes  of  moumfol 

Too  late  thehr  hapless  bard,  untimely  lost,  deplwre. 


ODE  XXIL 

TO  CHITICISM. 

Fair  nymph !  of  Taste  and  Leaning  bora. 
Whom  Truth's  and  Candour's  gifts  adorn, 

Chatterton* 
i  This  is  at  least  the  author's  opinion,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  The  last  line  allndea  to 
one  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Mason  in  his  Elegy  to  a 
young  nebleman: 

See  from  the  depths  of  bis  exhaustless  mine 
His  glitt'rii^  stores  the  tuneful  spendthrift  throvs. 


i 
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The  Muae'i  friend  to  thee  she  sings : 
Accept  the  grateful  verse  sh^.  brings. 
When  Genius,  ranging  Nature  o'er. 
Collects  bis  tributary  store. 
What  matter's  tract  immense  supplies. 
Or  wide  in  mind's  vast  region  lies. 
And  ev'iy  thought  with  skill  combines. 
And  all  transmits  in  tnnefol  lines ; 
Then  rapture  sparkling  in  thine  eye. 
Then  rais'd  thy  solemn  voice  on  high  ; 
Thy  comment  still  his  work  pursues. 
The  plan  explains,  the  style  reviews. 
And  msirk?  its  strength,  and  marks  its  ease ; 
And  tells  us  why  and  how  they  please. 
And  when,  perhaps,  disdaining  care, 
He  blends  with  fisults  his  pixxlucts  fair; 
Whate'er  of  such  thy  sight  surveys. 
Thy  tongue  in  triumph  ne*er  displays. 
But  hints,  as  spots  that  dim  the  Sun, 
Or  rocks  that  future  sails  should  shun. 

T  was  thee  whom  once  Stagyra*s  grove 
Oft  with  her  sage  *  allured  to  rove ; 
'T  was  thee  to  whom  in  Tadmor^  bow'rs. 
Her  statesman  *  vow'd  his  vacant  hours ; 
*T  was  thee  whom,  Tibur*s  vines  among. 
Her  bard  3  in  careless  measures  sung; 
'T  was-thou  who  thence  to  Albion's  plain 
Ileoiov*d,  to  teach  her  tuneful  train. 
When  Dryden's  age,  by  thee  inspired. 
Condemned  the  flights  his  youth  admir'd  ; 
And  Pope,  intent  on  higher  praise, 
So  polish'd  all  his  pleasing  lays : 
And  now  by  thee  our  favoured  coast 
A  Warton,  Hurd,  and  Burke  can  boast; 
And  her,  whose  pen  ftom  Gallic  rage 
Defended  Shakspeare's  injured  page  <. 

Give  me,  bright  power  1  with  ready  ear 
Another's  plea  for  fame  to  hear. 
And  bid  my  willing  voice  allow 
The  ba]rs  to  Merit's  modest  brow : 
And  when  the  Muse  her  presence  deigns. 
And  prompts  my  own  unstudy'd  strains. 
Instruct  me  then,  with  view  se%'ere. 
To  inspect,  and  keep  from  errour  clter; 
Nor  spare,  though  fancy'd  e'er  so  fine. 
One  ill-plac'd  thought,  or  useless  line. 


ODE  xxin. 


TO  DISEASE. 


DisBASB !  man's  dread,  relentless  foe. 
Fell  source  of  fear,  and  pain,  and  woe  I 
O  say,  on  what  ill-&ted  coast 
They  mourn  thy  tyrant  reign  the  most^ 
On  Java's  bogs,  or  Gambia's  sand. 
Or  Persia's  sultry  southern  strand ; 
Or  Egypt^  annual-flooded  plain. 
Or  Rome's  neglected,  waste  domain ; 


'  Aristotle. 
*  Longinus. 


Or  where  her  walls  Byzantium  rears, 
And  mosques  and  turrets  crescent-crown*d, 

And  from  his  high  serail  the  saltan  hears 
The  wide  Propontis'  beating  waves  resound  >. 

I  '11  ask  no  more — Our  dime,  though  ftur. 
Enough  thy  tsrrant  reign  niasi share; 
And  lovers  there,  and  friends,  complain. 
By  thee  there  friends  and  lovers  slain: 
And  yet  oar  avarice  and  our  pride 
Combine  to  spread  thy  mischiefs  Wide ; 
While  thaft  the'captive  wretch  confines, 
To  bun(^,  cold,  and  filth  resigns,-— 
And  this  the  funeral  pomp  attends 

To  vault^  where  nKKild'ring  corses  lie,— 
Amid  foul  air  thy  form  unseen  ascends^ 

And  like  a  vulture  hovers  in  ibe  sky  \ 


*  Horace. 

<  The  higenioas  Mrs.  Montague,  who  has  so 
ably  vindickted  Shakspeare  from  the  cavils  of  Vol- 
taire. 


ODE  XXIV. 

THE  TEMPESTUOUS  EVEMIIIG. 

Treib's  grandeur  in  this  sounding  storm. 
That  drives  the  hurrying  clouds  along 
That  on  each  other  seem  to  throng. 
And  mix  in  many  a  varied  form ; 
While,  bursting  now  and  then  between. 
The  Moon's  dim  misty  orb  Is  seen. 
And  casts  foiut  glimpses  on  the  green. 

Beneath  the  blast  the  forests  bend» 
And  thick  the  branchy  ruin  lies. 
And  wide  the  shower  of  foliage  flics ; 
The  Uke*s  black  waves  in  tumult  blend, 
Rev<^lving  o'er  and  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  foaming  on  the  rocky  shoGe» 
Whose  caverns  echo  to  their  roar. 

The  sight  sublime  enrapts  my  thought. 
And  swift  along  the  past  it  strays. 
And  much  of  strange  event  surveys. 
What  History's  fisithful  tongue  has  taught. 
Or  fancy  form'd,  whose  plastic  skill 
Hie  page  with  fabled  change  can  fUl 
Of  ill  to  good,  or  good  to  iU. 

But  can  my  soul  the  scene  enjoy. 
That  rends  another's  breast  with  pam  ^ 
O  hapless  he,  who,  near  the  main. 
Now  sees  its  billowy  rage  destroy  I 
Beholds  the  found'ring  bark  descend. 
Nor  knows,  but  n^at  iU  fote  may  endi 
The  moments  of  his  dearest  friend  1 


ODE  XXV, 

TBI  UWJLHCBOLT  EVSMEfl. 

O  HASTB,  ye  hov'ring  clouds,  away. 
Ye  clouds  so.  fleecy,  dim,  and  palei 

Through  which  the  Moon's  obstructed  ray 
Sheda  this  sad  whiteness  o'er  the  vale ! 


'  Bytanihem  .*  Onistantinople ;  subject  to  fre- 
quent visitations  of  that  dreadfol  fever,  the  plague. 

*  Alluding  to  the  too  frequent  miserable  situation 
of  prisoners  of  war,  ^btors,  &c ;  and  the  absurd 
custom  of  burying  in  churches ;  circumstances  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  propagation  of  disease. 


i 
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SCOTTS  POEMS. 


Forbear,  ye  bells,  that  languid  strain ! 
The  sight,  the  sound,  are  fraught  with  pain ; 
The  words  of  dying  friends  I  hear, 
The  open  grave  I  linger  near, 
Take  the  last  look,  and  drop  the  parting  tear ! 

Before  my  view  dire  phantoms  rise. 

The  plagoes  of  hapless  humankind ! 
Pale  Fear,  who  unpuniu*d  still  flies, 

And  starts,  and  turns,  and  looks  behind ; 
Remorse,  whose  own  indignant  aim 
Deforms  wit^  useless  wounds  her  frame; 
Despair,  whose  tongue  no  speech  will  deign. 
Whose  ghastly  brow  kx>ks  diuk  disdain. 
And  bends  from  steep  rocks  o*er  the  foaming  main. 

And  Rage,  whose  bosom  inly  bums, 

While  Reason's  call  he  scorns  to  hear ; 
And  Jealousy,  who  ruthless  turns 

From  suppliant  Beauty's  pray'r  and  tear^ 
Revenge,  whose  thoughts  tumultuous  roll 
To  seek  the  poniard  or  the  bowl; 
And  Phrensy,  wildly  passing  by. 
With  her  chain'd  arm  and  starting  eye, 
And  voice  that  with  loud  curses  rends  the  sky ! 

Ambition,  here,  to  heights  of  pow'r 
His  course  with  daring  step  pursues. 

Though  Danger's  frown  against  him  lour. 
Though  Oiiilt  his  path  with  bkiod  bestrews; 

There  Avarice  grasps  his  useless  store. 

Though  Misery^s  plaints  his  aid  implore^ 

Though  he  her  rum*d  c^ottage  nigh, 

Beholds  her  famish *d  infants  lie, 
And  hears  their  faint,  their  last  expiring  cry ! 

Ye  dreadftil  band !  O  spare,  O  spare ! 

Alas,  yopr  ear  no  prayers  persuade ! 
But,  ah !  if  man  your  reign  must  bear. 

Sure  man  had  better  ne'er  been  madel 
Say,  will  Religion  clear,  this  gloom, 
And  point  to  bliss  beyond  the  tomb  ? 
Yes,  haply  for  her  chosen  train ; 
The  rest,  they  say,  severe  decrees  ordam 
To  realms  of  endless  night,  and  everlasting  pain ' ! 


ODE  XXVL 
THE  PLEASANT  EYENINO. 

Deligrtvul  looks  this  clear,  calm  sky, 
With  Cynthia's  orb  on  high  I 
Delightful  looks  this  smooth  green  ground. 
With  shadows  cast  from  cots  around: 
Quick-twmkling  lustre  decks  the  tide; 
And  cheerful  radiance  gently  falls 
On  that  white  town,  and  castle  walls,' 
That  crown  the  spacious  river's  further  side. 

And  now  along  the  echoing  hills 

The  night-bird's  strain  melodious  trills ; 

■  The  author  does  not  give  these  as  his  own  sen- 
iimentii,  but  merely  such  as  the  gloomy  moment 
described  might  naturally  suggest.  That  the  above 
dreadful  idea  ib  adopted  by  a  large  body  of  Chris- 
tians, is  sufficient  to  authorize  its  admission  into 
a  poem  professions  to  paint  the  dark  side  of  things. 


And  now  the  echoing  dale  along 
Soft  flows  the  shepherds  tuneful  song : 
And  now,  wide  o'er  the  water  borne. 
The  city's  mingled  murmur  swells. 
And  lively  change  of  distant  bells. 
And  varied  warbling  of  the  deep-ton'd  honk 

Their  influence  calms  the  soften'd  soul. 
The  passions  feel  their^strong  control : 
While  Fancy's  eye,  where'er  it  strays, 
A  scene  of  happiness  surveys ; 
Tlirongh  all  the  various  walks  of  life 
No  natural  ill  nor  moral  sees. 
No  fiunine  fell,  nor  dire  disease. 
Nor  war's  infernal  unrelenting  strife.   . 

For  these,  behold  a  heav'niy  baud. 
Their  white  wings  waving  o'er  the  land ! 
Sweet  Innocence,  a  cherub  feir. 
And  Peace  and  Joy,*a  sister  pair: 
And  Kindness  mild,  their  kindred  grace, 

'  Whose  brow  serene  complacence  wears. 
Whose  hand  her  lib'ral  bounty  bears^ 

0*er  the  vast  range  of  animated  space ! 

• 

BlessM  vision!  O  for  ever  stay ! 
O  for  be  guilt  and  pain  away ! 
And  yet,  perhaps,  with  him,  whose  view 
Looks  at  one  glance  creation  through. 
To  general  good  our  partial  ill 
Seems  but  a  sand  upon  the  plain. 
Seems  but  a  drop  amid  the  main. 
And  some  wise  unknown  puixMise  may  fulfil. 


ODE  XXVII. 

AFTER  RSAIMMO  AKBEIIDB'S  POBHS. 

To  Fancy*s  view  what  visions  rise, 
Remote  amid  yon  azure  skies ! 

What  goddets-form  descends  in  air  ? 
The' Grecian  Muse,  severely  fair ! 
What  sage  is  he,  to  whom  she  deigns 
Her  Ijnre  of  elevated  strains  ? 
The  bard  of  Tyne — ^his  master  hand 
Awakes  new  music  o*er  the  land ; 
And  much  his  voice  ef  right  and  wrong 
Attempts  to  teach  th*  unheeding  throng. 

yi^hat  mean  those  crjrstal  rocks  serene. 
Those  laureate  groves  for  ever  green, 
Those  Parian  domes? — Sublime  retreats, 
Of  Freedom's  sons  the  happy  seats ! — 
There  dwell  the  few  who  dar'd  disdain 
The  lust  of  power  and  lust  of  gain ; 
The  patriot  names  of  old  renowa'd. 
And  those  in  later  ages  found; 
The  Athenian,  Spartan,  Roman  boast. 
The  pride  of  Britain's  sea-girt  coast ! 

But,  oh !  what  darkness  intervenes ! 
But,  oh  !  beneath,  what  diBTrent  scenes ! 
What  matron  she,  to  grief  resign'd. 
Beside  that  ruin'd  arch  reclinM  ? 
Her  sons,  who  once  so  well  could  wield 
The  warrior-spear,  the  warrior-shield, 
A  turban'd  ruffian's  scourge  constrains 
To  toil  on  desolated  plains ! — 

And  she  who  leans  that  column  nlgh^ 
Where  trampled  arms  and  eagles  lie ; 
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Whose  reil  enays  lier  blath  to  hide, 
\Vbo  checks  the  tearihat  hastes  to  glide  ? 
A  mitred  priest's  oppressive  sway 
She  sees  her  drooping  race  obey : 
Their  vines  unprunM,  their  fields  untitl'd. 
Their  streets  with  want  and  misery  fiH'd. 

And  who  is  she,  the  martial  maid 
Along  that  cliff  so  careless  laid, 
Whose  brow  such  laogh  unmeaning  wean, 
Whose  eye  such  insolence  declares, 
Whose  torigue  descants,  with  scorn  so  vain. 
On  slaves  of  Ebro  or  of  Seme? 
What  grisly  churl  >,  what  hariot  bold'. 
Behind  her,  chains  enormous  hold  ? 
Though  Virtue's  warning  voice  be  near, 
Alas,  she  will  not,  will  not  hear ! 
And  now  she  sinks  in  sleep  profound, 
And  now  they  bind  her  to  the  ground. 

O  what  is  he,  his  ghastly^orm     ' 
So  half  obscur'd  in  cloud  and  storm, 
Swift  striding  on  ^  ?— beneath  his  strides 
Proud  Empire's  firmest  base  subsides; 
Behind  him  dreary  wastes  remani, 
Oblivion's  dark  chaotic  reign ! 


TffE  MEXICAN  PROPHECY. 


AX  ODB. 


De  Solis,  in  his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
informs  us,  that,  on  the  approach  of  Cortez  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city,  the  emperor  Motezu- 
ma  sent  a  number  of  magicians  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  army.  As  the  sorcer- 
en  were  practising  their  incantations,  a  demon 
appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  their  idol  Tlcat^ 
lepuca,  and  foretold  the  (all  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire. On  this  legend  is  founded  the  following 
poem.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  undertaken 
from  motives  of  avarice,  and  accompanied  with 
circumstances  of  cruelty;  but  it  produced  the 
subversion  of  a  tyrannical  government,  and  the 
abolition  of  a  detestable  religion  of  horrid  rites 
and  human  sacrifices. 


From  Cbolula^s  hostile  plains 
Left  her  treach'rous  legiofis  slain. 
Left  her  tomples  all  in  flame, 
Cortes*  conquering  army  came. 
High  on  Chalco's  stormy  steep 
Shone  then'  phalanx  broad  and  deep ; 
High  the  Hispanian  banner  raisM, 
Bore  the  cross  in  gold  emblazed  s. 

'  Avarice.        *  Luxury.        3  Ruin. 

4  Cholula  was  a  large  city,  not  far  distant  from 
Mexico.  The  inhabitants  were  in  league  with  the 
Mexicans;  and  after  professing  friendship  for  tlie 
Spaniards,  endeavoured  to  sui'prise  and  destroy 
them. 

i  The  device  on  Cortes's  standard  w«s  the  sign  of 
the  cross.    Vide  de  Solie. 


Thick  the  gleaming  spears  appearM, 
Loud  the  neighing  steeds  were  heard ; 
Flashed  the  musquets  lightnings  round, 
Roird  their  thunders  o*er  the  ground, 
Echo'd  from  a  thousand  caves, 
Down  to  Tenustiten's  waves  •  ;— 
Spacious  lake,  that  far  below 
Bade  its  lucid  level  flow : 
There  the  ever-sunny  shore 
Groves  of  palm  and  coco  bore ; 
Maize-fields  rich,  savannas  green, 
Streteh'd  around,  with  towns  between. 
Tacubi,  Tezeiico  foir, 
Rear'd  their  shining  roofis  in  air; 
Mexico's  imperial  pride 
GlitterM  midst  the  glassy  tide. 
Bright  with  gold,  with  silver  bright. 
Dazzling,  charming  all  the  sight?. 
From  their  post  the  war-worn  band 
Raptur'd  view'd  the  happy  land: 
"  Haste  to  victory,  haste  to  ease, 
Mark  the  spot  that  gives  us  these  !'* 

On  the  exulting  hero  strode, 
Shunn'd  the  smooth,  insidious  road, 
Shonn'd  the  rock's  impending  shade, 
Shunn*d  the  expecting  ambuscade  K 

Deep  within  a  gloomy  wood 
Motezume's  magicians  stood: 
Tlcatlepuca*s  horrid  form, 
God  of  fomine,  plague,  and  storm. 
High  on  magic  stones  they  raised ; 
Magic  fires  before  him  blaz'd ; 
Round  the  lurid  flames  they  drew. 
Flames  whence  steams  of  sulphur  flew; 
There,  while  bleeding  victims  smok'd, 
Thus  his  aid  they  loud  invok'd : 

"  Minister  supreme  of  ill. 
Prompt  to  punish,  prompt  to  kill, 
Motezuma  asks  thy  aid ! 
Foreign  foes  his  realms  invade ; 
Vengeance  on  the  strangen  shed. 
Mix  them  instent  witlKthe  dead  t 
By  thy  temple's  sable  floor, 
By  thy  altar  stain'd  with  gore, 
Stain'd  with  gore,  and  strew'd  with  bones, 
Echoing  shrieks,  and  echoing  groans ! 
Vengeance  on  the  strangers  shed. 
Mix  them  instent  with  the  dead !" 

Ordaz  heard,  Velasquez  beard- 
Swift  their  folchions*  blaae  appeared ; 
Alvarado  rushing  near. 
Furious  rals'd  his  glitt'ring  spear; 


'  Tenustitan,  otherwise  Tennchtitlaa,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  lake  of  Mexico. 

7  The  Spanish  historians  assert,  that  the  walls, 
and  houses  of  the  Indian  cities  were  composed  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  glittering  stone  or  plaster,  which  at 
a  distance  resembled  silver. 

*  The  Indians  had  blocked  up  the  usual  road  to 
Mexico,  aqd  opened  another  broader,  and  smooth 
at  the  entrance,  but  which  led  among  rocks  and 
precipices,  where  they  had  placed  parties  in  am- 
bush. Cortes  disooveired  the  strategem,  and  order- 
ed his  troops  to  remove  the  obstructions.  Being 
asked  by  the  Mexican  ambassadors  the  reason  ef 
this  procedure,  he  replied,  that  the  Spaniards  always 
cboie  to  encounter  difficulties. 
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Calm,  Olmedo  niavfc'd  the  wane*, 
Calm  h«  marked,  and  8tepp*d  between : 
"  Vain  their  rites  aod  Tnio  their  pray'r. 
Weak  attempts^ieneatb  your  care ; 
Warriors !  let  the  wretches  Wve  \ 
Christians !  pity,  and  forgive !" 
Sudden  darkness  o'er  them  spread, 
Glow'd  the  woods  with  dnsky  red} 
Vast  the  idol's  stature  grew, 
LookM  htsftice  of  ghasily  hue, 
Frowning  rage,  and  frowning  bate. 
Angry  at  his  nation'^  fate ; 
Fierce  his  fiery  eyes  he  roIlM, 
Thus  his  tongue  the  future  told  } 
Cortes*  veterans  paus'd  to  hear, 
Woadring  all,  though  void  of  fear: 

**  Mourn,  devoted  city,  mourn! 
Mourn,  devoted  city,  mourn ! 
Doom'd  for  all  thy  crimes  to  know 
Scenes  of  battle,  scenes  of  woe ! 
Who  is  he~0  spare  the  sight!— 
RobM  in  gold,  with  jewels  bright  ? 
Hark  !  he  deigns  the  crowd  to  call ; 
Chieft  and  warriors  prostrate  fall  *®. 
Bev'reuce  now  to  fury  yields ; 
Strangers  o^er  him  spread  your  shields ! 
Thick  the  darts,  the  arrows,  flyt 
Hapless  monarch!  he  mutt  die! 
Mark  the  solemn  funeral  state 
Passing  through  the  western  gate ! 
Chipult^ua*s  cave  contains 
Mighty  Motezume's  remains. 

**  Cease  the  strifo!  alas,  *t  is  vain ! 
Myriads  throng  Otnmba's  plain ; 
Wide  their  feathery  crests  they  wave^ 
All  the  strong  and  all  the  brave  *'. 
Gleaming  glory  through  the  skiea, 
See  the  imperial  standard  flies ! 
Down  by  force  resistless  torn; 
Off  ID  haughty  triumph  borne. 
Slaughter  heaps  the  vale.with  dead» 
Fugitives  the  mountains  spread. 

"  Mexico,  't  is  thine  to  know 
More  of  battle,  more  of  woe  1^ 
Bright  in  arms  the  stranger  train 
O'er  thy  causeways  move  again. 
Bend  the  bow,  the  shaft  prepare, 
Join  the  breastplate's  folds  with  caie» 
Raise  the  sacrificial  fire. 
Bid  the  c^^ve  youths  expire  " ; 

9  Bartholemede  Olmedo,  chaplain  to  Cortea: 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  enlarged  ideas, 
much  prudence,  moderation,  and  humanity. 

'*  Motezuma,  who  was  resident  in  the  Spanish 
quarters  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Meacicans, 
proposed  showing  himself  to  the  people,  in  order  to 
appease  the  tumult.  At  his  first  appearance  he  was 
regarded  with  veneration,  which  was  soon  exchanged 
for  rage,  to  the  effects  whereof  he  fell  a  victim. 

"  Cortes,  in  his  retreat  from  Mexioo»  after  the 
death  of  Motexuma,.  was  followed  and  surrounded 
by  the  whole  collective  force  of  the  empire,  in  the 
plains  of  Otumba.  After  repelling  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies  on  every  side,  with  indefotigable  valour, 
he  found  himself  overpowered-by  numbers ;  when, 
making  one  desperate  effort,  with  a  fow  select 
friends,  he  seized  the  imperial  standard,  killed  the 
general,  and  routed  the  army. 

'>  De  Solis  relates,  that  the  Mexicaiip  sacrificed 


Wake  the  saered  tmmpet's  brenChr 
Pouring  anguish,  pouring  deaUi  **^ 
Troops  firom  every  street  repair. 
Close  them  in  the  fintal  snare; 
Valiant  as  they  are,  they  fly. 
Here  they  yield,  and  there  they  die. 

'<  Cease  the  strife !  t  is  fhiitless  all, 
Mexico  at  last  must  fell ! 
Lol  the  dauntless  band  retam. 
Furious  for  the  fight  they  burn  I 
Lo!  aoxi  liar  nations  round. 
Crowding  o'er  the  darkened  gtoond  I 
Corses  fill  thy  trenches  deep ; 
Down  thy  temple's  lofty  steep 
See  thy  priests,  thy  prinoes  thrown— 
Hark !  I  hear  their  parting  groan ! 
Blood  thy  laki  with  crimson  dyes. 
Flames  from  all  thy  domes  arise ! 

*'  What  are  those  that  round  thy  sh<Mne 
Lanch  thy  troubled  waters  o^er? 
Swift  canoes  that  from  the  fight 
Aid  their  vanquish'd  monareh^s  flight; 
Ambush*d  in  the  reedy  shade. 
Them  the  stranger  barks  invade; 
Soon  thy  lord  a  d^ve  bends. 
Soon  thy  fer-fam'd  empire  ends  ^i 
Otomtea  shares  thy  spoils, 
Tlaacali  in  triumph  smiles  is. 
Moun,  devMed  city,  mourn ! 
Mourn,  devoted  city,  mourn! 

**  Cease  your  boast,  O  stranger  band. 
Conquerors  of  my  fellen  land ! 
Avarice  strides  your  van  before. 
Phantom  meagre,  pale,  and  hoar ! 
Discord  follows,  breathing  flame. 
Still  opposing  claim  to  claim  '^; 
Kindred  demons,  haste  aloiig! 
Haste,  avenge  my  country's  wrong'* 

Ceased  the  voice  with  dreadfiil  sounds, 
Loud  as  tides  that  burst  their  bounds ; 
Hoird  the  fbrm  in  smoke  away, 
Amas'd  on  earth  th*  exorcists  lay ; 
Pondering  on  the  dreadful  lore^ 
Their  course  the  Iberians  downward  bore  ; 
Their  helmets  glittering  o*er  the  vale. 
And  wide  their  ensigns  fluttering  m  the  gale. 


to  their  idols  a  number  of  Spaniards,  whom  they 
had  taken  prisoners,  and  whose  cries  and  groam 
were  distinctly  heard  in  the  Spanish  camp,  excitrag 
sentiments  of  horrour  and  revenge  in  their  surviving 
companions. 

I)  The  above  author  observes,  that  the  sacred 
trumpet  of  the  Mexicans  was  so  called,  because  it 
was  not  permitted  to  any  but  the  priesU  to  sound  it ; 
and  that  only  when  they  denounced  wsm*,  and  ani- 
mated the  people  on  the  part  of  their  gotb. 

■4  When  the  Spaniards  had  forced  their  way  to 
the  centre  of  Mexico,  Guatimoxin,  the  reigning  em- 
peror, endeavoured  to  escape  in  his  canoes  across 
the  lake ;  but  was  pursued  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Garcia  de  Holguin,  captain  of  one  of  the  Spanish 
briganttnes. 

's  The  Otomies  were  a  fierce,  savage  nation* 
never  thoroughly  subdued  by  th«  Mexicans,  llas- 
cala  was  a  powerful  neighbouring  republic,  the 
rival  of  Mexica 

*^  All  uding  to  the  dissentions  which  ensued  among 
the  Spanianb  after  the  conquest  of  Americn. 
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EPISTLE  I. 

THE   GARDJB1I. 

'  TO  A  fHlBHlh 


FnoM  Whitbjr's  pocIm  steep  ming  o'er  the  mam. 
From  Eska's  vmles,  or  Ewecot's  lonely  plain. 
Say,  rove  thy  thoayhtB  to  Amwell'i  distant  bo«*n, 
To  mark  how  pass  thy  friend's  8eqne8ter»d  haan  ? 
«'  Perhaps,"  thinkfst  thou,  **  be  seeks  his  pleas- 
ing scenes 
Of  winding  walks,  smooth  lawns,  and  shady  gieens: 
Where  China's  willow  hangs  iu  foliage  fttir. 
And  Po's  tall  poplar  waves  its  top  in  air. 
And  the  dark  maple  spreads  its  umbrage  wide, 
And  the  white  bench  adorns  the  bason  sidej 
At  mom  reclin'd,  perhaps,  be  siU  to  view 
The  bank*s  neat  slope,  the  water*s  siWer  hoe. 

"  Where,  midst  thick  ttJcs,  the  subterraneons 
To  the  arch'd  grot  admits  a  fed>le  ray ;         [way 
Where  glossy  pebbles  pave  the  varied  floors, 
And  rough  flint^walls  are  deck'd  with  sheUs  and 

ores. 
And  silvery  pearis,  spread  o'er  the  fsois  on  high. 
Glimmer  like  fisint  stars  in  a  twilight  sky  $ 
Prom  noon's  fierce  glare/perhaps,  he  pleas'd  retires, 
Indulging  musings  which  the  place  inspires* 

"  Now  where  the  airy  octagon  ascends. 
And  wide  tbe  prospect  o'er  the  vale  esctends. 
Midst  evening's  calm,  intent  perhaps  he  stands. 
And  looks  o'er  all  that  length  of  sun-gilt  lands. 
Of  bright  green  pastures,  stretchVi  by  rivers  clear. 
And  willow  groves,  or  osier  islands  near." 

Alas,  my  friend,  how  strangely  men  mistake. 
Who  guess  what  others  most  their  pleasure  make ! 
These  gai^en  scenes,  which  Fashion  o'er  our  plains 
Spreads  round  the  villas  of  our  wealthy  swains. 
Though  Envy  grudge,  or  Friendship  wish  to  share, 
They  claim  but  little  of  their  owners'  care. 

For  me,  my  groves  not  oft  lAy  steps  invite. 
And  far  less  oft  they  fail  to  ofifend  my  sight: 
In  vain  the  senna  waves  its  glossy  gold, 
In  vain  the  cistus'  spotted  flow*rs  unfold, 
In  vain  the  acacia's  snowy  bloom  depends. 
In  vain  the  sumach's  scarlet  spike  ascends. 
In  vain  the  woodbine's  spicy  tufts  disclose. 
And  green  slopes  redden  with  the  shedding  rose: 
TAese  neatrshom  hawthorns  useless  verdant  bound. 
This  long  straight  walk,  that  pool's  unmeaning 
round,  [trees. 

These  short-curv'd  paths  that  twist  beneath  the 
Disgust  the  eye,  and  make  the  whole  displease. 
<*  No  scene  like  this/'  I  say,  **  did  Nature  raise, 
Brown'sfsncyfbrm.orWalpole's  ■  judgment  praise; 
No  prototype  for  this  did  I  survey 
In  WooUeU's  landscapes*,  or  in  Mason's  lay. 


But  might  thy  genius,  friend,  an  Eden  fnaae. 
Profuse  of  beauty,  and  secure  from  blame  $ 
Where  round  tbe  lawn  might  wind  the  varied  way. 
Now  lost  in  gloom,  and  now  with  prospectgay ; 
Now  screen'd  with  clumps  of  green,  for  wintry 

bow'rs; 
Now  edg'd  with  smmy  banks  for  summer  flow'rs  $ 
Now  led  by  crysUl  lakes  with  lilies  dress'd, 
Or  where  light  temples  court  the  step  to  rest — 
Time's  gradual  change,  or  tempest's  sudden  rage. 
Therewith  thy  peace  perpetual  war  would  wage. 
That  tyrant  oak,  whose  arms  so  far  o'er^nrow. 
Shades  some  poor  shrub  that  pines  with  drought 

below; 
These  rampant  elms,  those  basels  branching  wide^ 
Crowd  the  broad  pine,  the  spiry  laria  hide. 
That  lilac  brow,  whero  May's  unsparing  band 
Bade  one  vast  swell  of  purple  bloom  expand. 
Soon  past  fts  prime,  shows  signs  of  quick  decay. 
The  naked  stem,  and  scanty-oover*d  spray. 
Fierce  Boreas  calls,  and  Ruin  waits  his  call; 
Thy  fisir  catalpa's  broken  branches  fall ; 
Thy  soft  magnolia  mourns  her  blasted  green. 
And  blighted  lanrel'ft  yellowing  leaves  are  seen. 
But  Discontent  akne,  thou  'It  say,  complains 
For  ill  success,  where  none  perfection  gains : 
Trae  is  the  charge;  but  ftt>m  that  tyrant's  sway 
What  art,  what  power,  can  e'er  redeem  our  day  ? 
To  me,  mdeed,  short  ease  be  sometimes  yields. 
When  my  lone  walk  surrounds  the  rural  fields ; 
There  no  past  errouffe  of  my  own  upbraid. 
No  tjine,  no  wealth  expended  unrepaid : 
There  Nature  dwells,  and  throws  pvofose  around 
Each  pastoral  sight  and  ev'ry  pastoral  sound ; 
From  Spring's  green  copse,  tiiat  pours  the  cuckoo's 
And  evening  bleatings  of  the  fleecy  train,    [strain. 
To  Autunm*s  yellow  field  and  dam'rous  horn  3 
That  wakes  the  slumb'ring  harvesters  at  mom. 
There  Fancy  too,  with  fond  delighted  eyes, 
Sees  o'er  the  scene  ideal  people  rise ;  v 

There  calm  Contentment,  in  bis  cot  reclia'd. 
Hears  the  grey  poplars  whisper  in  the  wind ; 
There  Lbve's  sweet  song  adown  the  echoing  dale 
To  Beauty'^  ear  conveys  the  tender  tale ; 
And  there  Devotion  lifls  his  brow  to  Heav'n, 
With  grateful  thanks  for  many  a  hieing  given. 
Thus  oft  through  Maylaa's  shady  lane  I  stray, 
Traoe  Rushgreen's  paths,  or  Postwood's  winding 

ITlius  oft  to  Eastfield's  airy  height  I  haste ;   [way; 
(All  well  -known  spots  thy  feet  have  frequent  trac'd !) 
While  Memory,  as  my  sight  around  I  cast, 
Suggests  the  pleasing  thought  of  moments  past ; 
Or  Hope,  amid  the  future,  forms  again 
The  dream  of  bliss  Experience  broke  in  vain. 


f» 


>  See  Mr.  Walpole's  ingemous  History  of  mo- 
dem Taste  in  Gardening,  at  the  end  of  the  fburth 
volame  of  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

>  The  above-named  excellent  artist,  several  yem 
ago^  drew  and  engraved  a  number  of  beautiftil 
views  in  some  of  our  most  celebrated  modem  gar- 
dens. 


EPISTLE  II. 

WINTBB  AMUSEMBNTS  IN  TBB  COimTBY. 

TO  A  reumo  IN  LOIOOV. 

Wbilb  thee,  my  friend,  the  city's  scenes  detain,— 
Theeheerful  scenes  where  Trade  and  Pleasure  reign ; 
Where  glittering  shops  their  varied  stores  display, 
And  passing  thousands  crowd  the  public  way ; 


•*  There  is  a  custom,  fi-eq\ient  in  many  parts  of 
England,  of  calUng  tbe  harvest-men  to  and  firom 
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Wbera  Ffthiting's  forms  and  Music's  sounds  delight, 
And  Fashion's  fVequent  novelties  invite. 
And  convenatioa's  sober  social  hours 
Engage  the  mind,  and  elevate  its  pow'n—- 
Far  different  scenes  for  us  the  country  yields, 
Deserted  roads  and  unfrequented  fields : 
Yet  deem  not,  lonely  as  they  are,  that  these 
Boast  nought  to  charm  the  eye,  the  ear  to  please. 
Though  here  the  tyrant  Winter  holds  command. 
And  bids  rude  tempests  desolate  the  land ; 
Sometimes  the.  Sun  extends  his  cheering  beam. 
And  all  the  landscape  casts  a  golden  gleam : 
Clear  is  the  sky,  and  calm  and  soft  the  air, 
And  through  thin  mist  each  object  looks  more  fiur. 
Then,  where  the  villa  rears  its  sheltering  grove, 
Along  the  southern  lawn  t  is  sweet  to  rove : 
There  dark  g^raeo  pines,  behind,  their  boughs  ex- 
tend, 
And  bright  spruce  firs  like  pyramids  ascend. 
And  round  their  tops  in  many  a  pendent  row, 
Their  scaly  cones  oif  shining  auburn  show ; 
There  the  broad  cedar's  level  branches  spread. 
And  the  tall  cypress  lifts  its  spiry  head ; 
With  alatemus  ilex  interweaves. 
And  laurels  mix  their  glossy  oval  leaves ; 
And  gilded  hoUy  crimson  fruit  displays. 
And  white  viburnum  4  o*er  the  border  strays. 
Where  these  from  storms  the  spacious  green- 
house screen, 
Ev'n  now  the  eye  beholds  a  flow'ry  scene ; 
There  crystal  sashes  ward  the^njurious  cold. 
And  rows  of  benches  fair  exotics  hold ; 
Rich  plants,  that  Afric's  sunny  cape  supplies, 
Or  o*er4he  isles  of  either  India  rise. 

While  strip'd  geranium  shows  its  tufts  of  red. 
And  verdant  myrtles  grateful  fragrance  shed  j 
A  moment  stay  to  mark  the  vivid  bloom, 
A  moment  stay  to  catch  the  high  perfume. 
And  then  to  rural  scenes— Yon  pa^,  that  leads 
Down  the  steep  boom  and  'cross  the  level  meads. 
Soon  mounts  th'-opponent  hill,  and  soon  conveys 
To  where  the  fiarm  its  pleasing  group  displays : 
The  rustic  mansion's  form,  antiquely  fair ; 
The  yew-hedg'd  garden,  with  its  grass-plat  square; 
The  barn's  long  ridge,  and  doors  expanded  wide ; 
The  stable's  straw-clad  eves  and  clay-built  side ; 
The  cartBhed's  roof,  of  rough-hewn  roundwood 

made. 
And  loose  on  heads  of  old  sere  pollards  laid ; 
The  granary's  floor  that  smooth-wrought  posts 

sustain, 
Where  hungry  vermin  strive  to  climb  in  vain ; 
And  many  an  ash  tha^  wild  around  them  grows. 
And  m^y  an  elm  that  shelter  o'er  them  throws. 

Then  round  the  moat  we  turn,  with  pales  enclosed, 
And  midst  the  orchard's  trees  in  rows  dispos'd. 
Whose  boughs  thick  tufts  of  misletoe  adorn 
With  fruit  of  lucid  white  on  joints  of  yellow  borne. 


work  by  the  sound  of  a  horn.  This  practice,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  harvest>4houting,  seems  much 
on  the  decline.  The  latter  could  boast  its  origin 
from  high  antiquity,  as  appears  from  that  beauti- 
ful stroke  of  eastern  poetry,  Isaiah,  chap.  xvi. : 
*'  I  will  water  thee  with  my  teare,  O  Heshbon  and 
Elealeh ;  for  the  shouting  for  thy  summer  fruits, 
and  for  thy  harvest,  is  &llen !" 

4  Tbatwell-known  beautiful  flowering  evergreen, 
commonly  called  laurostinus. 


Thence  up  the  lane,  romantic  woods  among. 
Beneath  old  oaks  with  ivy  overhung, 
(O'er  their  rough  trunks  the  hairy  stalks  entwine^ 
And  on  their  arms  the  sable  berries  shine:) 
Here  oft  the  sight,  on  banks  bestrewn  with  leaves^ 
The  early  primrose*  opening  bud  perceives; 
And  oft  sjteep  dells  or  ragged  cliffs  unfold 
The  prickly  furze  with  bloom  of  brightest  gold  ; 
Here  oft  the  red-breast  hops  along  the  way. 
And  midst  grey  moss  explores  his  insect  prey  ; 
Or  the  green  wood^pite  &  flies  with  outcry  shriilv 
And  delves  the  sere  bough  with  bis  sounding  bill ; 
Or  the  roos'd  hare  starts  rustling  from  th^  brake. 
And  gaudy  jays  incessant  clamour  make; 
Or  echoing  hills  iteturn  from  stubbles  nigh 
The  sportsman's  gun,  and  spaniel's  yelping  cry. 

And  now  the  covert  ends  in  open  ground. 
That  spreads  wide  views  beneath  us  all  around  ; 
There  turbid  waters,  edg'd  with  yellow  reeds. 
Roll  through  the  russet  berd-fbrnken  meads  ; 
There  from  the  meads  th'  enclosures  sloping  riae^ 
And,  midst  th*  enclosures,  dusky  woodland  lies  ; 
While  pointed  spires  and  curling  smokes,  between, 
Mark  towns,  and  vilk,  and  cottages  unseen. 
And  now, — for  now  the  breeze  and  noontide  ray 
Clear  the  last  remnants  of  the  mist  away,-— 
Far,  far  o'er  all  extends  the  aching  eye. 
Where  azure  mountains  mingle  with  the  sky :     • 
To  these  the  ctfrious  optic  tube  applied 
Reveals  each  object  distance  else  would  hide ; 
Their  seats  or  homesteads,  plac'd  in  pleaaant  shades. 
Show  their  white  Vails  and  windows  throngh  the 

glades; 
There  rears  the  hamlet  church  its  hoary  tow'r; 
(Tlie  clock's  bright  index  points  the  passing  hoar) 
lliere  graen-rob'd  huntsmen  o'er  the  sunny  lawn 
Lead  home  their  beagles  from  the  chase  withdrawn. 
And  ploughs  slow-moving  turn  the  broad  cham- 
paign, 
And  on  steep  summits  feed  the  fleecy  train. 

But  wint*ry  months  few  days  like  these  supply. 
And  their  few  moments  far  too  swiftly  fly : 
Dank  thaws,  chill  fogs,  rough  windsj,  and  beating 

rain, 
To  sheltering  rooms  th'  unwillmg  step  detain; 
Yet  there,  my  friend,  shall  libend  Science  find 
Amusement  various  for  th'  inquiring  mind. 

While  History's  hand  her  sanguine  record  brings. 
With  woes  of  nations  fraught,  and  crimes  of  kings; 
Plague  thins  the  street,  and  Famine  bl^^ts  the  plain. 
War  wields  his  sword.  Oppression  binds  his  chain ; 
Curiosity  pursues  the  unfblding  tale, 
Which  Reason  blames,  and  Pity's  tears  bewaiL 

While  Fancy's  pow'rs  th'  eventl^l  novel  frame. 
And  Virtue's  care  directs  its  constant  aim  ; 
As  Fiction's  pen  domestic  life  pourtrays. 
Its  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  and  griefii  displays; 
By  Onmdison's  or  Clinton's*^  story  mov'd. 
We  read  delighted,  and  we  rise  improv'd. 

Then  with  bold  vo3ragers  our  thought  explores 
Vast  tracts  of  ocean  and  untrodden  shons  ; 
Now  views  rude  climes,  where  ice-rocks  drear^spire. 
Or  red  volcanos  shoot  their  streams  of  fire : 


s  The  green  woodpecker.    Vide  Pennant's  Bri- 
tish Zoology,  folio,  p.  78. 

«  Vide  TlieTool  of  Quality,  a  well-known  novel, 
by  Mn  Henry  Brooke,  author  of  Owtavus  Vi 
&c. 
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Now  seeks  sweet  isles,  where  lofty  pelm-gfovei  wave. 
And  caoy  benka  tronslneent  riyers  lave ; 
Where  Plenty'^  gifts  laxuriont  load  the  soil, 
And  Ea^e  reposes,  charm'd  with  Beauty's  smile. 
Sach,  hapless  Cook  ? !  amid  the  southern  maio, 
Rose  thy  Tabeit^'s  peaks  and  flow'ry  plaiD ; — 
Why,  daring  wanderer !  quit  that  bUssful  land. 
To  seek  new  dangers  on  a  barbarous  strand  ? 
Why  doom'd,  so  kmg  escapM  from  storms  «nd  foes, 
Upon  that  strand  thy  dying  eyes  to  close; 
Remote  each  place  by  habit  render'd  dear. 
Nor  British  friends  nor  Otaheitean  near  ? 

Nor  less  than  books  the  engraver's  works  ihvite. 
Where  past  and  distant  come  before  the  sight ; 
Where,  all  the  painter's  lively  tints  convey 'd. 
The  skilful  copyist  gives  in  light  and  shade : 
While  faithful  views  the  prospect's  charms  display, 
From  coast  to  coast,  and  town  to  town,  we  stray ; 
While  fEiithful  portraits  human  features  trace, 
We  gaze  delighted  00  the  spesfting  lace ; 
Survey  the  port  that  bards  and  heroes  bore, 
Or  mark  the  smiles  that  high-born  beauties  wore. 

Cease  these  to  please?  Philosophy  attends 
With  arts  where  knowledge  with  diversion  blends; 
The  Sun's  vast  system  in  a  model  shows ; 
Bids  the  clear  lens  new  forms  to  sight  expose ; 
Constructs  machines,  whose  wondrous  powers  de- 
Th'  efiiects  of  light,  and  properties  of  air ;      [dare 
With  whirling  globes  excites  electric  fires. 
And  all  their  force  and  all  their  use  inquires. 
O  Nature  *  how  immense  thy  secret  store, 
Beyond  what  ev'n  a  Priestley  can  explore ! 

Such,  friend,  the  employments  may  his  time 
divide. 
Whom  mral  shades  finnri  scenes  of  business  hide ; 
While  o'er  his  ear  umiotic'd  glide  away 
The  noise  and  noivense  of  the  passing  day  * ! 


AN  ESSAY  ON  PAINTING. 

TO  A  YOVMG  ABTDT. 


The  author  had  conceived  a  design  of  writing  a 
pretty  extensive  poem  on  the  subject  of  paint- 
ing, long  before  Mr.  Haylesr's  ingenious  Poetical 
Epistle  to  an  eminent  Painter  appeared.  That 
perfohnance  anticipated  and  precluded  part  of 
his  intended  work,  but  seemed  not  to  render  the 
suppression  of  the  following  lines  necessary. 


FaOM  sunny  Adria's  sea-surronnded  tow'rs. 
From  Tiber's  vales  and  Amo's  viny  bow*rs, 
The  Muse  of  painting  seeks  Britannia*s  plain. 
And  leads  to  Tbames's  bank  her  favourite  train : 

^  This  celebrated  circumnavigator,  afler  sur- 
mounting numerous  difficulties,  and  escaping  many 
dangers,  was  at  length  slain  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Owhyhee,  a  little  island  in  the  Paci6c  Ocean. 

•  A  short  Epistle,  partly  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  fbregoing,  was,  some  years  ago,  inadvertently 
anflRsred  to  appear  in  a  Collection  of  Poems,  by 
several  hands,  published  by  G.  Pearch.— Such  lines 
of  that  piece  as  ware  thou^t  worth  preservation, 
are  here  retained. 


There,  where  a  nation's  wealth  her  dome  has  plae'd. 
With  her  kind  sister's*  Attic  beauties  grac'd. 
She,  like  the  Spring,  as  liberal  and  as  gay, 
Bids  her  rich  hand  its  annual  stores  display; 
And  mimic  Being  glowing  round  the  walls,   . 
From  scene  to  scene  the  rapt  attention  calls. 
There,  where  the  public  gives  the  palm  of  praise, 
And  only  Merit  to  renown  can  raise. 
Doubtless,  my  friend,  the  just  ambition's  thine 
To  see  thy  future  works  distinguish'd  shine. 
Hear  then  thy  poet^s  monitory  lay. 
That  hints  not  useless  may  perchance  convey : 
No  artist  I,  like  him  of  Gallia's  shore  *, 
Whose  pencil  practis'd,  ere  he  taught  his  lore ; 
Yet  Taste  incites  me  ptfaen*  works  to  view. 
And  risk  a  judgment  haply  not  untrue. 

Were  Painting's  path  my  pleasing  road  to  fame, 
The  choice  of  subject  much  my  care  should  claim  ; 
His  graphic  pow'r  he  sure  but  ill  bestows,      . 
Who  bat  a  trifled  nice  resemblance  shows. 
Though  the  rich  tints  so  Andy  blended  foil. 
When  carps  and  pheasants  deck  the  rural  hall. 
That  oft,  like  Zeuxis'  graped,  they  scarcely  fail 
To  tempt  to  touch  the  feather  or  the  scale, — 
Yet  not  ev'n  Elmer's^  skill  can  make  us  prize 
What  ev'ry  field  or  ev'ry  pond  supplies ; 
Regret  gives  pain  to  view  such  wondrous  art 
Tried  on  no  theme  that  interests  the  heart 

Tlie  pride  of  genius  should  thy  hand  restrain 
From  dl  that  life^  inferior  ranks  contain  4  • 
Thy  conscious  pallet  ne'er  its  hues  should  spare 
To  draw  a  sportsman's  hound  or  racer's  mare ; 
Nor  thy  reluctant  crayon  stoop  to  trace 
A  fool's  dull  eye  or  villain'ft  ill-mark'd  face. 

But  deem  not  portrait's  gifts  I  mean  to  slight, — 
Portrait,  the  source  of  many  a  pure  d(4ight ! 
When  bards'  or  sages'  works  our  wishes  fire 
To  see  their  forms  whose  minds  we  there  admire, 
The  featur'd  canvass  full  to  view  displays 
Reason's  deep  calm  or  Fancy's  glowing  rays. 
When  Beauty's  charms  their  varied  graces  wear, 
Love's  gentle  smile,  or  Mirth's  vivacious  air, 
The  pleasing  image  strikes  remotest  dimes, 
And  goes  unalter'd  down  to  distant  times. 
When  Death's  relentless  hand  in  dust  has  laid 
The  school-companion,  or  the  first-lov'd  maid ; 
The  father  kind,  with  filial  awe  rever'd ; 
The  tender  mother,  by  her  cares  en^ear'd ; 
When  firom  our  arms  the  darling  child  is  torn. 
Or  when  the  husband  or  the  wif^  we  mourn — 
As  on  their  picture  many  a  glance  we  cast. 
Remembrance  wanders  to  the  vanish'd  past ; 

'  Architecture. 

*  G  A.  Du  Fresnoy,  a  well-known  French  painter; 
author  of  a  Latin  poem,  De  Arte  Graphica. 

^  The  author  must  here  once  for  all  remark, 
that  whatever  he  may  say  respecting  the  works  of 
any  painter,  is  solely  the  result  of  impartial,  though 
possibly  mistaken  opinion.  He  cannot  be  misled 
by  friendship ;  for,  excepting  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  those  amiable  chara<^erEr,  Mr.  West  and  Mrs^ 
Kauffinan,  he  has  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  any 
artist  whose  name  he  has  Uken  the  liberty  to  men- 
tion. 

4  This  is  meant  only  of  subh  objects,  when  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  subject  of  a  picture.  Al- 
jOBOst  every  class  of  animals  may  be  occasionally 
introduced  as  ornaments  in  landscape,  and  often 
in  history. 
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Our  thoughts  o'er  numberien  minatia  roll, 
And  pain-mii'd  pleasure  solaces  the  soul. 
To  portrait's  study  should  thy  choice  iucline," 
Ev'n  there  to  aim  at  excellenoe  be  thine ; 
And  striYe  to  reach  the  point  that  few  can  gain, 
Preserve  the  likeness,  yet  the  spirit  retain. 

Of  landscape's  province  wide  extends  the  range, 
From  the  deep  vale  and  humble  rural  grange, 
To  Cambrian  heaths  sublimely  brown  and  bases. 
Or  Alpine  ice-points  glittering  white  in  air : 
And  not  from  Nature  only  she  designs. 
But  different  parts  of -difierent  scenes  combines; 
Or  new  creations  of  her  own  she  forms. 
Illumes  with  sunshine,  or  involves  in  storms  ^ 

Familiar  prospects  would  thy  hand  bestow? 
Mark  what  our  hay-fields  and  our  hop-grounds 

show; 
Where  in  neat  rows  the  russet  cocks  are  seen, 
Or  from  tall  poles  depend  festoons  of  green; 
And  long  straight  paths  in  perspective  extend. 
And  yellow  sandhills  close  behind  ascend  7. 
Nor  sweeter  contrast  sure  can  meet  the  eye   ' 
Than  village  lanes  in  vernal  months  supply. 
When  amber  clouds,  in  sky  of  soft  bright  blue. 
Hang  o*er  the  copse  just  crown'd  with  verdure 


new; 


\  Or  where  the  orchard's  sun-gilt  branches  spread 
Their  bloom  of  white  or  fiuntly-blusbing  red. 
The  fairest  scenes,  when  peopled,  look  more  fair. 
But  these  to  people  asks  peculiar  care : 
We  wish  not  here  for  Virgirs  classic  swains. 
Nor  Drjrad  nymphs  light  tripping  o'er  the  plains; 
Kor  yet  the  grinning  Uobbinols  of  Gay, 
Nor  cottage  Marians  in  their  torn  array : 
The  rustic  life,  in  ev'ry  varied  place. 
Can  boast  its  few  of  beauty  and  of  grace ; 
From  them  select  the  forms  that  most  may  please, 
And  clothe  with  simple  elegance  and  ease : 
Such  forms  in  Smith's  *  delightful  spoti  we  prize, 
And  such  in  Sandby^  pleasant  fields  arise. 

The  observant  artist  much  from  travel  gains ; 
Increase  of  knowledge  well  rewards  his  pains. 
Now  his  pleas*d  eye  o'er  Tuscan  prospects  roves, 
Their  sunny  corn-fields  and  their  cypress  groves ; 
Their  roads,  where  sports  from  tree  to  tree  the 

vine. 
And  through  broad  leaves  its  crystal  clusters  shine  ' ; 
Their  white  caasines,  with  olive  groves  around ; 
And  glitt'ring  diffi  with  towns  and  castles  crowned. 
Now  his  pleas'd  step  a  wider  circuit  tries, 
Where  Nile's  Vast  flood  on  Egypt's  level  lies ; 
While  midst  the  tide  tall  palms  their  tops  uprear, 

/  And  causeways  broad  and  cities  fsir  appear  ■*. 


'  That  celebrated  artist,  Mr.  Wilson,  has  painted 
a  set  of  beautiful  Views  firom  Nature,  in  different 
parts  of  Wales. 

^  These  circumstances,  termed  by  the  painters 
QcddeHU  tf  nature,  often  agreeably  diversify  land- 
scape. 

7  For  this  imagery  the  prothor  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Walpole,  who  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv. 
p.  65,  proposes  our  hay-firids  and  hop-grounds  as 
new  subjects  of  landscape. 

>  The  late  Mr.  George  Smith  of  Chichester. 

*  The  hedge-row  trees  in  Tuscany  are  covered 
with  vines.    Vide  Smollet*s  Ti-avels,  voU  ii.  p.  46. 

>o  Vide  Rollings  Ancient  History,  18mo.  vol.  i. 
p.  23. 


Now  Indian  climes  he  east  or  west  explorei^ 
ttuits  the  dull  factory  and  the  sandy  shores  "# 
Climbs  craggy  hills,  pervades  romantic  woodSy 
Or  winds  along  the  cataracts  of  tiie  floods ; 
Through  beasts,  and  birds,  and  insects,  friiita  and 

flow'vs. 
In  shape  and  colour  all  distmet  from  ours; 
Or  strays  o'er  isles  that  qfiicy  vales  unfold. 
Midst  skies  of  glory  and  midst  seas  of  gold ; 
Such  skies,  sudk  seas,  as  Hodges'  pencil  drew. 
And  round  the  rocks  of  UUtea  threw  ^K 

Wbate'er  we  cm>y,  or  whate'er  we  feign* 
Through  all  the  piece  one  character  should  reign : 
When  Claude's  bright  mom  on  Mola's  precincts 

dawns. 
What  sweet  quiescence  nsarks  the  groves  and  lawns! 
How  calm  his  herds  among  the  ruins  grace ! 
How  calm  his  curious  peasant  stands  to  gaze  ^  I 
When  bold  Salvator  under  turbid  skies 
Bids  his  scath*d  hills  and  blasted  trees  arise. 
Behind  wild  rocks  bids  his  wild  streams  be  lost. 
And  from  vast  cliffii  shows  broken  firagUMnts  tost ; 
Midst  them  no  shepherds  lead  their  flocks  along. 
Nor  village  maidens  seem  to  tune  their  son^  ; 
But  solemn  augurs  flights  of  birds  survey. 
Or  stern-ey'd  robbers  wait  the  passing  prey  << 
In  Rubens'  forest,  when  tlie  wounded  boar, 
Plung'd  in  the  stream,  attempts  the  further  shore. 
How  the  fierce  dogs  retard  his  awkward  ^peedi 
How  the  fierce  hunters  urge  the  straining  steed ! 
And,  eager,  one  the  winged  arrow  sends. 
And  one  firm-fix'd  th'  expectant  spear  protends  *>. 

To  History's  group,  where  passion'd  thought  ex- 
pressed 
Strikes  kindred  feelings  on  the  gaser^  breast, — 
To  History's  group,  tie  epic  of  thy  art. 
Proceed  we  now,  and  what  we  can,  impart. 

The  mighty  mastois  of  Italian  name 
All  Rome,  all  Florence,  and  Bologna  claim; 
Whose  fresco  forms  still  animate  their  walls. 
Whose  living  canvass  decks  their  domes  and  halls: 
What  various  pow'rs  for  these  their  glory  won. 
And  what  of  theirs  to  choose,  and  what  to  shon. 
Illustrious  Reynolds  much  in  prose  has  told. 
And  more  my  verse  pretends  not  to  unfold. 
These  still  thy  study  but  with  caution  make^ 
Nor  prize  the  picture  for  the  paintei's  sake  ; 


"  Several  of  our  artists  have  attended  to  this 
ciroomstance  of  foreign  scenery.  The  ingenious 
Mr.  George  Robeitson  has  painted  several  fine  ro- 
mantic views  in  Jamaica,  which  have  been  en- 
graved. 

"  Several  beautiful  landscapes,  taken  in  different 
parts  of  the  new  discovered  islands,  by  Mr.  Hodges, 
who  attended  captain  Cook  in  one  of  his  voyages, 
must  be  well  remembered  by  those  who  attend  the 
annual  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

'^  Vide  a  beautiful  engraving,  by  Vivarez,irom 
a  capital  picture  of  Claude  Lorraim  called  the 
Morning,  in  which  Jie  introduces  himself  drawing 
an  antique  temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  be- 
tween Poute  Mola  and  Rome. 

*4  Vide  Salvator  Rosa*s  lands<^pes,  engraved 
by  Goupy.  See  also  sir  Joshua  Reynold's  Dis- 
courses, p.  175. 

>s  Vide  Rubens's  landscape  of  boar*hnntiog, 
engraved  by  Bolswert, 
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lUAielte  bimself,  beneath  hi^oself  oft  Ml, 
And  meaner  iiandt'  best  works  his  worst  exod  *^ 

^  is  general  nature,  in  thy  art  and  mine^ 
Mast  give  our  fame  in  fdtore  times  to  sbine : 
Sdblime  and  pathos,  like  the  Sun's  fix'd  flame, 
Remain,  and  please  through  er'ry  age  the  same ; 
Humour's  light  shapes,  like  vapours  in  the  sky, 
Rise,  pass,  and  vary,  and  ibr  ever  fly : 
Hogarth  and  Swift,  if  living,  might  deplore , 
Half  their  keen  jokes,  that  now  are  jokes  no  more. 

What  Truth's  rich  page  of  real  event  supplies, 
What  Fancy's  pow*rs  of  labled  act  devise, 
Before  thee  lie— but  where  the  field  so  wide. 
There  Jodgment'e  hand  Selection's  step  must  guide. 

To  Horrour's  fbnns  the  mind  aversion  feels, 
To  Spaniolef s  >?  flay'd  saints  and  torturing  wheels; 
Kor  praise  for  nauseous  images  we  win. 
For  Spenser's  Enour,  or  for  Milton's  Shi. 

Mythology,  that  Gseek  enchantress,  long 
Has  reign'd  the  idol  of  the  painting  throngs 
But  Reason's  thought  disdains  Ovidian  dreams 
Absurd,  of  nymphs  transform'd  to  trees  and  streams; 
And  Virtue  Homer's  wanton  gods  abhors. 
With  all  their  lewd  amours  and  all  their  idle  wars. 

The  hattle'e  conflicts  ample  scope  bestow, 
Th'  efieets  of  fury,  (ear,  and  pain  toehow; 
As  different  features  these  unlike  eiprets, 
The  cdntrast's  force  afleets  us  more  or  less. 
But  here  Oonlusion  holds  his  orowded  reign, 
And  tiie  tir'd  eye  attempts  to  rest  in  vain  } 
And  o'er  the  scene  Humanity  complains,      [tains. 
Where  mangled  corses  lie,  and  blood  the  lai^  dia- 
When  in  the  fore-ground  kings  or  generals  stand. 
Direct  the  attack,  or  head  the  chi^ng  band, 
Hieir  gcaceftil  forms  we  onconoem'd  survey, 
Who  fight  for  conquest,  or  who  fight  for  pay: 
Kor  in  thenr  postures  can  there  much  be  prais'd. 
Their  pistols  levell'd,  or  their  falchions  rais'd  ; 
And  to  dull  sameness  here  so  oft  we  fUl, 
Hiat  who  beholds  one  pieces  beholds  them  alL 

But  Wei's  dire  fieU,  not  all  confin'd  to  then. 
Affords  us  often  incidents  that  please : 
For  oft  the  historian's,  oft  the  poet's  ait. 
Can  win  our  wishes  on  some  heroes  part; 
His  country  nam'd,  his  place  and  parents  known, 
Our  busy  thought  his  perils  makes  its  own. 
To  fierce  Pelides,  midst  Scamander's  waves. 
When  young  Lycaon's  voice  for  pity  craves  >*; 
The  chiefs  stem  brow  and  lance  suspended  high, 
The  youth's  bent  knee  and  deprecating  eye. 


■*  For  this  assertion  the  author  has  the  highest 
authority,  vis.  that  of  sir  Joshua  Rejrnolds.  '*  I 
have  no  desire,*'  says  he,  "  to  degrade  RaffiieUe 
from  the  high  rank  be  deservedly  holds ;  but,  in 
comparing  him  with  himself,  he  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  same  man  in  oil  as  in  fresco."  Dis- 
courses, p.  165. 

>7  Gioseppe  Ribera,  a  native  ofValencia  in  Spain* 
He  was  noted  for  painting  horrid  subjects;  such 
as  Prometheus  with  the  vulture  fseding  un  his  liver; 
Ixion  tortured  on  the  wheel ;  and  St  Bartholomew 
with  the  skin  flayed  from  his  body.  Vide  Diyden*s 
translation  of  Fresooy,  p.  352. 

>•  Vide  the  Iliad,  book  xxi.  This  story  of  Ly- 
caon  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  affecting  passages 
in  the  whole  poem.  Vide  Pope's  note,  vol.  v. 
p.  80&  of  his  translation.    The  oounteaaace  of 


Not  West's  rich  pencil  need  disdain  to  trace. 
Or  Romney's  stroke  with  glowing  colours  graces 
When  Dithjnrambus,  on  Oeta's  plain. 
Mourns  the  brave  Persian  whom  l^s  hand  has  slain. 
Nor  marks  his  danger  fkom  th'  i||pproaching  fbe. 
Nor  his  bold  friend  prepar'd  to  ^^rd  the  blow; 
In  one  what  grief,  in  one  what  Mogeful  rage, 
In  one  what  ardour,  might  the  ^bt  engage  19 ! 

The  gentle  Kauffinan*s  trait«  ^an  best  declare 
The  sentimental  feelings  of  the  |kir. 
When  soft  Erminia  in  the  sylv^p  shade 
Leaves  Tancred's  name  on  ev'ry  tree  displayed  *>; 
Or  kind  Louisa  pens  the  friendly  scroll, 
To  sooth  the  mournful  sister  of  (er  soup*. 
The  same  skill'd  hand  mom  strong  expressioii 

tries. 
At  Edward's  feet  when  Woodvil]^  daughter  lies  **; 
Or,  midst  th'  admiring  weeping  train  around. 
Fond  Eleanora  sucks  the  poison*d  wound  *i. 
Delightful  artist ! — Grace  her  pendl  guides. 
And  Ddicacy  o^er  its  Ktroke  presidis  I 
Th'  imnwrtal  swans,  appointed  to  redeem 
Genius  and  Worth  from  Lethe's  silent  stream, 
Pleas'd  with  their  charge,  shall  bear  her  medall'd 

name 
To  the  foir  priestess  of  the  fane  of  Fame  Hw 

Such  tender  subjects,  if  thy  choice  they  gam. 
Enough  fbr  thee  as  yet  untoucb'd  remain. 
Now  ham  the  page  of  Richardson  bestow 
On  Clementina's  foce  the  lines  of  woe  ; 
Or  let  sweet  Harriet's  livelier  beauty  wear 
The  soul-fraught  eye  and  apprehensive  air; 
Or  draw  the  proud  Olivia's  rage-flush'd  charms> 
When  the  calm  hero  seiz*d  her  deadly  arms; 


Achilles,  at  the  moment  when  the  death  of  Patro- 
clus,  occurring  to  his  thought,  determined  him  to 
kill  Lycaon,  would  afford  a  fine  expression : 

Talk  not  of  life  or  ransom,  he  replies ; 
Patioclus  dad,  whoever  meets  me  dies. 

■s  Vide  Leonidas,  book  viii.  1.  355. 

He  ended,  rushing  fdrions  on  the  Greek, 

Who,  while  his  gallant  enemy  eiqiir'd. 

While  Hyperanthes  tenderly  reoeiVd 

The  last  embraces  of  his  gfcsping  friend, 

Stood  nigh  reclin'd  in  sadness  on  his  shield, 

And  in  £e  pride  of  victory  repin'd.  \ 

Unmark'd  his  foe  approach'd.    But  forward 

q>rung 
Diomedon.    Before  the  Thespian  youth 
Aloft  he  rais'd  his  targe       ■ 

**  Vide  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

"  See  Emma  Gorbett,  an  interesting  novel,  by 
Mr.  S.  L  Pratt,  voL  i,  letter  34. 

**  See  the  story  of  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of 
sir  Richard  Woodville,  suing  to  Edward  IV.  for  re- 
stitution of  her  lands.    Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  601. 

'3  The  well-known  story  of  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
queen  of  Edward  L  sucking  the  poison  from  her 
husband's  arm,  when  he  was  wounded  by  an  asuut- 
sin  in*  Palestine. 


**  See  a  painting  of  Mrs.  Kaoffman*s,  fW>m  a 
passage  in  Ariosto^  where  swans  are  introduced 
bringing  the  names  of  ingenious  persons,  inscribed 
on  medals,  to  a  nymph  who  depoaits  them  in  the 
temple  of  Fame. 
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And  poHit  that  li«io,  firm  in  trial  pror'd, 
Unaw'd  by  danger,  and  by  vice  unmoW  **. 
To  Sterne's  sjtt  maniac  let  thy  hand  impart 
The  languid  cheek,  the  look  that  pierc'd  his  heart, 
When  to  her  virjtiq  saint  the  vesper  song  she  raised. 
Or  earnest  view^djiim  as  he  sat  and  gazM  ^. 
Mark,  if  thou  can'st,  philanthropy  divine. 
That  swella  th^  breast,  and  bids  the  features  shine. 
When  the  tear  glistening  starts  from  Toby's  eyes 
Fix'd  on  the  couchwhere  poor  Le  Fevre  dies. 

The  Grecian  clatoics'  yenerable  lore 
I  see  thee  often  diligent  explore; 
What  Homer's  Muse  to  Chian  cities  taught. 
Or  Pity*»  priest  '7  to  Athens'  audience  brought. 
Metfainks,  now  rising  from  thy  plastic  hand, 
Troy*8  hoary  monarch  shall  a  suppliant  stand  ; 
Tb  stem  Achilles  all  his  grriefs  explain, 
And  ask  his  Hector's  cone,  nor  ask  in  vain  *>. 
Now  Ju7e*s  kind  son  to  Thebes's  sorrowing  king 
Shall  his  ntstor'd  unknown  Alcestis  bring ; 
Admetus*  eyes  his  angnith'd  thoughts  declare, 
And  turn  disgusted  from  the  proffer'd  fair  '9. 

The  dark  snMfane  of  extra^natural  scenes 
The  vulgar  magic's  puerile  rifle  demeans ; 
Where  hags  their  caldrons  fraught  with  toads  pre- 
pare, 
Or  glide  on  broomsticks  through  the  midnight  air. 
Chain'd  on  the  rock  tet  bold  Prometheus  lie, 
And  cast  wild  looks,  upbraiding,  to  the  sky  ^; 
Bid  Milton's  Satan  from  the  burning  steep 
Call  his  wide  legions,  slumbVing  on  the  deep ; 
Or  Camoens'  spirit  of  the  Cape  upimise, 
And  show  him  only  by  the  lightnmg^s  blase ; 
Or  place  sad  Hbaier's  ghost  amid  the  tide. 
Where  by  the  pale  Moon  anchor'd  navies  ride  3'. 

O  where  is  he,  whose  thought  such  grandeur  gave 
To  bold  Fitzwalter  and  the  barons  brave, 


''  The  History  of  sir  Charles  Grandison,  vol.  iv. 
p.  176.  The  interview  between  Grandison  and  Oli- 
via, at  the  instant  of  his  seizing  her  poinard, 
would  make  a  noble  picture.  This  work  of  Kichard- 
soii's  abounds  witli  fine  situations.  Brookes's  Fool 
of  Quality,  and  the  Adventurer  of  Hawkeswortb, 
are  also  bo<AB  worthy  the  perusal  of  an  artist  who 
wishes  for  choice  of  interestiug  incidents. 

**  This  subject  has  been  attempted  by  several 
ingenious  arti&ts,  who  have  given  very  pleasing 
figures ;  but  perhaps  none  that  convey  the  precise 
idea  of  Sterne,  lliis  author  being  mentionrd,  a 
trite  observation  must  be  indulged,  viz.  That  there 
probably  never  was  a  more  striking  instance  of  mis- 
application of  talents  than  in  him.  With  superior 
powers  for  the  pathos,  he  chose  to  descend  to  ri- 
baldry, that  affronted  the  taste  and  corrupted  the 
morals  of  the  public.  What  pity  that  tho  gold 
bad  not  been  separated  from  the  dross,  and  the 
latter  consigned  to  that  oblivion  it  so  richly  merits ! 

a?  Euripides. 

'*  Vide  the  Iliad,  book  xxiv. 

*9  Vide  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  Hercules  re- 
stores to  life  Alcestis,  the  deceased  wife  of  Admetns, 
and  brings  her  to  her  husband,  disguised  with  a 
veil,  and  represented  as  a  stranger;  whom  Adme- 
tus,  in  the  height  of  distress  for  the  kws  of  his 
beloved  consort,  refuses  to  admit  into  his  palace. 

^  See  the  Prometheus  of  fschylus. 

1'  See  that  admirable  song,  entitled  Hosier's 
Ghost  i  by  th»  author  of  Leonidas. 


SCOITS  POEMS. 

When,  rang'd  m  «VM  along  tbeir Tbamea^  titnod* 
They  snatdh'd  their  chafter  from  a  tyraat%  band  ^r 
I'hrough  all  the  scenes  his  rapid  stroke  bestow'd, 
Rosa's  wild  grace  and  daring  spirit  glow*d  ; 
In  him — ah,  lost  ere  half  his  powers  were  shown ! — 
Britain  perhaps  an  Angdo  had  known  ! 

Wonld'st  thou  his  honours  eraulons  pvtwae. 
And  give  the  patriot  energy  to  view,^ — 
l>eep  in  the  gloom  of  Dalecariia's  mine» 
Bid  Freedom's  flame  in  Vasa*8  visage  shine  3J ; 
The  pass  of  frtm'd  Thermopylas  display, 
And  Sparta's  monaroh's  part  august  portny  M. 

For  pontifiii  and  for  kings,  tiw^pninterls  skill 
From  sacred  story  toils  their  walls  to  fill ; 
Where'er  we  turn,  its  subjects  strike  the  cye^ 
And  few  qntried  are  left  for  us  to  try. 
Yet  who  has  Jepthah's  matchless  woe  expscsa'd. 
By  his  lov'd  daughter's  sudden  sight  distiessM  ; 
Or  shown  the  patriarchs,  struck  with  wHd  amaze. 
As  on  the  viceroy's  hidden  cup  they  gaae  m  } 
Or  who,  when  Israel's  hosts  on  Edom's  plain 
Despahing  lie, — a  thirst-afilieted  train  !•— 
Has  bade  the  prophet  and  his  minstrel  fltnnd. 
And  call  new  waters  o'er  the  burning  sand  3S  > 
When  David's  chieft,  with  gen'rous  tbouglitinspn'd. 
Bring  the  clear  wave  his  sick'ning  soul  deair'd ; 
What  dignUy  might  to  his  act  be  given. 
The  pura  libation  poaringont  to  Heaiwn  ^7 ! 

No  more  of  theme;  design  must 


The  mind^  strong  picture  when  we  hear  or  read^. 
Where  every  person  finds  his  proper  |daee^ 
And  turn  of  attitude  and  turn  of  tee  r 

3'  Vide  the  late  Mr.  Mortimer's  picture  of  kxag 
John  delivering  magna  charta  to  the  Karons.  That 
ingenious  artist's  Obvious  powers  of  imiigina^oa 
promised  the  attainment  oiF  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  his  profession* 

3^  Brooke's  Gostavus  Vasa,  act  i.  scene  8.  wlme 
Gustavus  discovers  himself  to  Anderson  and  Amol- 
dus  in  the  copper-mines  of  Dalecarlia,  See  an- 
other fine  subject  in  the  same  lYagedy,  act  ir. 
scene  xi. 

3^  Vide  Leonidas,  book  x.  where  the  beio  of  the 
poem  repeats  to  the  assembled  council  the  message 
of  Argestcs ;  while  Alpheus,  at  the  same  instaat, 
brings  news  of  the  Persians  having  passed  the  Up- 
per Strait.  This  would  make  a  noMe  plctore; 
the  dauntless  appearance  of  the  Greeks  mig^t  be 
wp\]  contrasted  witlrthe  fear  and  shame  of  the  am- 
bassador of  Xerxes.  The  banquet  of  Melissa, 
priestess  of  the  Muses,  where  Leonidas  and  JEachy" 
'.us  are  supposed  present,  book  vii.  is  another  fine 
subject  Such  pictures  would  hardly  be  popular ; 
but  to  some  minds  they  would  Afford  singular  plea- 
sure. 

^'  The  author  does  not  recollect  seeing  or  hear- 
ing of  any  celebrated  picturo  on  those  interesting 
subjects,  of  Jepthah's  return,  and  the  diacovery  of 
Joseph's  cup  in  the  sack  of  Benjamin. 

J'*  Vide  2  Kings,  chap;  iii.  This  subject  would 
afford  a  var  ety  of  noble  expression  in  tlie  different 
characters  of  the  kings,  the  pious  confidence  of 
Jehosapbat,  and  the  desponding  anxiety  of  Jehoram, 
the  distress  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
Elisha.  The  streams  of  water  might  appear  in  the 
distance,  seemingly  visible  only  to  the  propbet« 
from  his  situation. 

^  2  Samuel,  chap,  xzlit. 

^  Se»  fir  Joshua  Reynokb'sBitGnuncf,  pw  104^ 


ESSAY  ON  PAINTING. 
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The  artiflt's  powen  in  this  most  greatly  hi\. 
Whose  figures  point  not  out  at  once  his  tale  K 
When  Lystra's  crowd  around  the  apostles  throngy 
And  joyful  lead  the  victim  ox  along ; 
Ask  we  the  cause,  while  he  that  cause  explains 
Whose  limb,  late  useless,  strength  and  use  ob- 
tains«»? 
When  West's  young  warrior,  bleeding  on  the  ground, 
His  mournful  group  of  martial  friends  surround ; 
Their  gallant  gen'ral  instantly  we  know. 
Their  griefs,  their  cares,  his  life's  importance  show ; 
Qnebec*s  proud  tower,  the  encountering  troops  be- 
tween. 
In  distant  view  discriminates  the  scene  41.  ^ 

As  in  the  drama  all  events  should  tend 
In  course  unbroken  to  the  purposed  end ; 
So  must  the  picture's  business  still  maintain 
The  same  connective  unity  of  train. 
When  Copley's  youth,  swift  struggling  thrpugh  the 

wave. 
The  anxious  boatmen  strain  each  nerve  to  save ; 
As  strives  the  rav'nous  shark  to  reach  his  prey,      , 
One  lifts  the  javelin  to  arrest  his  way  s 
And  90W,  as  near  his  dreadful  jaws  expaud, 
One  casts  the  cord,  and  one  eirtends  the  hand : 
What  care,  what  pity,  mark  their  eager  eyes  I 
What  hopes,  what  terroors,  in  ou.  bosoms  rise  4> ! 

The  skilful  painter,  at  whose  option  lie 
Positions  various,  fails  not  all  to  tay ; 
And  those  prefers,  where  every  part  the  best 
Accordance  keeps,  illustrating  the  rest. 
By  different  modes  effect  he  oft  obtains ; 
To  one  chief  figure  now  the  attention  gains ; 
Now  force  on  second  characters  bestows. 
And  all  his  meaning  by  refiection  shows ; 
Now  through  the  whole,  each  rank,  and  sex,  and 

*ge, 
One  common  ruling  passion  bids  engage. 

When  Raflkelle's  Saviour  from  the  tomb  ascends. 
Such  nu^ty  and  grace  his  presence  blends. 
That  the  fix'd  eye  contemplates  him  alone, 
Nor    heeds    th'    astonish'd   guards    around   hJm 
thrown  43. 

When  Vandyke's  general,  whose  victorious  spear 
Sunk  Persia's  pride,  and  checked  the  Ooth's  career, 
Of  service  paid  with  indigence  complains. 
And  sightless  age  on  daily  alms  sustains ; 
As  the  young  chief  th*  affecting  scene  surveys, 
How  all  his  form  the  emotion'!  soul  betrays ! 


^  "  That  composition  roust  be  defective,  which 
cannot,  to  a  careful  observer,  point  out  its  own 
tendency;  and  those  expressions  must  be  either 
weak  or  fslse,  whioh  do  not  in  some  degree  mark 
the  interest  of  each  actor  in  the  drama."  Webb's 
Inquiry  into  the  Beauties  .of  Painting,  Prefece,  p.  8. 

40  Vide  RaAielle's  St  Paul  and  Barnabas  at 
Lystra.  For  the  above  observation  and  descrip- 
tion the  author  is  indebted  to  the  iufrenioua  In- 
quiry into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,  p.  1 80. 

4<  Vide  Wesf  ^  celebrate^  picture  of  the  death 
of  general  Wolib,  engraved  by  Wodllett. 

4>  See  Mr.  Copley*s  picture  of  a  youth  rescued 
by  sailors  from  a  shark,  in  the  harbour  of  the  Ha- 
vannab.  There  is  a  fine  mezzotinto  pf  this  piece 
by  Green. 

43  Rallaelle^s  picture  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  engraved  by  Vivant  and  Orignion  fnm  a 
drawing  of  Dalton. 
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O,  thus  has  Fortune  for  Um  brave  decreed  ?   ' 
Of  toils  and  dangers  this  at  last  the  meed  44 }» 

When  Rome's  fiur  princess,  who  from  Syrian  shore 
Her  late  kst  consort's  sacred  ashes  here. 
With  steps  slow-meiving  o'er  6rundu6ium!s  strand. 
Meets  her  lov*d  frieiids--*a  numerous-  moaming 
Hergentlefirame  no  geetnresrude  disgrace,  [band— 
No  vulgar  grief  defims  her  beaoteoos  face; . 
Her  downcast  eyes  immoveable  remain, 
Fix'd  on  the  nm  her  careful  hands  sustain. 
The  widow'd  mother,  by  her  garment's  folds. 
Close  on  each  side  each  tender  offspring  holds  ; 
While  melancholy  all  the  train  o'enbades. 
Of  hoary  warriora  tnd  of  Uooming  maids ; 
And  all  thar  breasts  irith  pity  seem  to  heave^ 
And  for  the  dead  and  for  the  living  grieve4S. 

The  great  snblime  with  energy  to  express 
Exert  thy  utmost  power,  nor  fissr  excess.. 
Wheapassioa's  tnmnlts  in  the  boaom.rise^ 
Inflate  the  fisatores,  and  enrage  tha  eyes^ 
To  Nature's  ootUne  can  wo  draw  too  tme. 
Or  Nature's  eokmrt  give  too  full  t»  viaw  } 
Did  Rejrnolds'  hand  with  force  too  stroag  disclose 
Those  looks  that  mark  th'  unutterable  woes, 
Wliea  Ugoline  the  wretch  in  prison  lies. 
And  hears  his  dying  children's  piercing  cries. 
And  while  foil  Hunger' haunts  the  impervbaa  walls^ 
And  one  by  one  the  sufiering  victims  calls. 
Invokes  the  lightning's  bolt  those  waUs  to  rend. 
Or  earth  to  open,  and  his  miseries  cnd-4^} 

Our  bards  indeed,  I  own,  here  often  fail. 
And  spoil  with  bombast  and  conceit  their  tale  ; 
Their  heroes  rant  in  many  a  curious  strain 
Of  thought,  that  none  could  think  inanger  or  in  paiiik 

Celestial  scenes  with  caution  must  be  tried. 
Where  knowledge  fails,  and  fisncy  sole  can  guide: 
The  great  First  Cause  no  form  reveals  to  s^t. 
We  mark  his  presence  by  excess  of  light  47  • 
While  augel  shapes  at  ease  on  wing  remain, 
Or  on  thin  clouds  their  airy  steps  sustain. 

But  though,  fair  Painting  1  thus  by  just  derigi^ 
And  strong  expression,  much  to  please  is  thine ; 
Yet  not  from  these  thy  utmost  pnrises  rise, 
For  nsefbl  moral  oft  thy  work  supplies. 
When,  midst  Poussin'tf  Arcadian  vale  serene. 
The  virgin's  sculptur'd  monument  is  seen. 
And  the  sad  she|^ierd  pointing  seems  to  say, 
**  O  Death,  no  plaoe  is  sacred  from  thy  sway  !*' 
Our  moufidhd  tboqghts  the  well-known  truth  recall. 
That  youth  and  beauty  oft  untimely  hAl^. 


44  Vide  the  Belisarius  of  Vandyke;  engraved 
by  Ooupy  and  Scotin. 

45  This  capital  picture  of  Agrippina  landing  at 
Bmndusium,  with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus,  is,  in 
the  author*s  opinion,  one  of  Mr.  West^i  most  pleas- 
ing compositions.  There  is  a  beautiful  print  of  it 
by  Eariom. 

4<  Vide  sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  excellent  picture 
of  count  Ugolino  and  his  children  in  the  dungeon  y 
where  they  were  confined  and  starved  to  death  by 
the  archbishop  Puggieri.  This-  circumstance .  ia 
described  by  the  Italian  {ioet  Dant^. 

47  The  author  could  not  here  omit  censuring  th« 
practice  of  ^  some  celebrated  painters,  who  hava 
presumptuously  and  absurdly  represented  the  Su- 
preme Being  in  the  form  of  an  aged  man. 

48  Vide  Poussin's  picture,  called  The  Shepherda 
in  Arcadia  -,  engraved  by  Ravenet,  in  Mr.  BoydeB'f 
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SCOTTS  POEMS* 


Od  Carthtge^  plaini  wben  Marias  meets  the  ej^e. 
And  the  stern  pnetor's  mandate  bids  him  fly ; 
Frash  from  the  view  the  strongr  reflection  springs, 
Horn  strange  the  rut  vicissitiide  of  things  1 
Rome's  rival  city  to  the  dust  depress'd;  ^ 

Her  haughty  consul  there  denied  to  rest  ^ ! 
When  Persia's  conqueror,  midst  her  female  train, 
Appears  the  chaste,  the  genVous,  and  humane ; 
His  looks,  his  action,  on  the  mind  impress 
The  needful  knowledge  how  to  bear  success  i^. 

Thus  may  thy  art,  O  friend,  for  ever  prove 
Of  force,  to  virtue,  aind  from  vice  to  movel 
To  statesmen,  thoughtless  on  the  heights  of  pow'r, 
Mark  Wblsey's  foil,  or  show  hisHnal  hour; 
To  patriot  eyes  give  Marvell's  calm  disdain. 
When  Banby  ni^'d  the  tempting  bribe  in  vain  >' } 
Or  bid  the  inconstant  her  own  doom  deplore 
In  the  sad  exit  of  the  hapless  Shore  K 

Without  the  enthens  Nature's  self  bertows. 
The  worid  no  painter  nor  no  poet  knows : 
But  think  not  nund  in  its  own  dqpth  OQQtains 
A  source  of  wealth  that  no  disbursement  drains: 
Qnick  observation,  ^ver  on  the  wing, 
Home,  like  the  bee,  its  useful  stores  must  bring ; 
Ftom  hills,  and  vales,  and  rocks^  and  streams,  and 


And  towns,  and  all  that  people  those  and  these ; 
From  meanest  objects  that  may  hints  inspire, 
Disoolour*d  walls,  or  heaps  of  glowing  ftreSJ* 
Care  too  beside  thee  still  must  take  her  place, 
Hetouch  each  stroke,  and  polish  every  grace ; 
For  when  we  join  not  dignity  with  ease. 
Nor  thou  canst  paint,  nor  I  can  write,  to  please. 
.  Perfection's  point  the  artist  nearest  gains^ 
Who  with  his  work  unsatisfy'd  remains : 
Da  Vinci's  thought  an  excellence  conoeiv*d. 
That  his  eye  miss*d  in  all  his  hand  achiev'dS4, 

The  clear-obscure  how  happiest  to  produce, 
And  what  of  various  tints  the  various  nse^ 
My  lay  to  that  presumes  not  to  aspire, 
NcNT  with  trite  precept  this  thy  ear  shall  tire : 
Coreggio's  practice  that  describes  the  best : 
Li  Fresnoy^  theory  this  we  find  express'd. 

No  rude  incongruence  should  thy  piece  disgrace. 
No  motley  modes  of  diff'rent  time  and  place; 
By  Grecian  chiefs  no  Gallic  airs  be  womss. 
Nor  in  their  hands  be  modem  weapons  home; 
Nor  mia  the  crested  helm  and  coat  of  mail 
With  the  vast  cnri'd  peruke,  or  pointed  taiL 

collection  of  prints:  also  the  ahbk  Du  Bo8*s  Reflec- 
tions on  Poetry,  Paintings  and  Music;  and  Dr. 
Warton's  ingenious  Essay  on  Didactic  Poetry,  in 
his  translation  of  Virgil. 

49  There  is  a  fine  picture  of  Mortimer's  on  this 
Sttlgect  The  reply  of  Marius  to  the  messenger 
who  came  with  onlert  for  him  to  depart,  was  nobly 
concise  and  afiecting:  "  Go,  tell  the  prator  thou 
hast  seen  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.'' 

so  Vide  Le  Bran's  Alexander  in  the  tent  of  Dap 
riuB,  eograved  by  Edelinck. 

s>  See  the  life  of  Andrew  Marvell,  in  Gibber's 
lives  of  the  Poets. 

*'  The  interview  between  Shore  and  her  husband, 
in  the  last  scene  of  Rowe's  tragedy,  would  afford 
a  fine  picture. 

*i  Vide  Reynold's  Discourses,  p.  61. 

s^  Vide  Graham's  Account  of  Paintersy  in  Dry- 
den's  Fresnoy, .  p.  278. 

»  Vide  Reynolds's  Discounes,  p.  87. , 


And  sacred  lever  be  the  solemn  scene 
From  base  intrusion  of  bnriesque  and  mesa; 
Nor  in  a  patriareh*s  or  apostle's  sight 
Set  snarling  dogs  and  growling  cats  to  figlit 

One  caution  farther  must  the  Muse  impart; 
Shun  naked  form,  that  acandal  of  thy  art : 
Even  Dryden  blames  them  who  refuse  to  spsre 
The  paiiiful  blushes  of  the  modest  fair. 
Let  Decency  her  veil  of  drapery  throw, 
And  Grace  diffhse  its  folds  in  easy  flo«>^. 

And  now,  my  friend,  for  thee  may  Fortune  find 
Employ  congenial  to  ihy  liberal  mind; 
Not  tasks  impos'd  by  power,  or  chosen  for  gaio, 
Begun  reloctant,  andpursu'd  with  paiiL 
What  warms  the  heart,  the  band  with  force  rereil^ 
And  all  that  fbrce  the  charm'd  spectator  feeb: 
For  genius,  piercing  as  the  ^ectric  flame, 
When  wak'd  in  one,  in  others  wakes  the  nne. 


SONNETS. 


Tm  following  Sonnets,  and  the  Stanzas  iddrewd 
to  Mrs.  Macaulay,  appeared  in  Pearch's  CoUeo 
tion  of  Poems  published  in  1770.  The  reoiiD- 
ing  pieces  are  now  first  printed* 


SONNET  L 

APOLOGY  FOR  RKTIRBllEirT.    1766. 

War  asks  my  friend  what  cheers  my  pasiag  day, 
Where  these  kme  fields  my  rural  home  eodosei 
That  all  the  pomp  the  crowded  city  shows 
Ne'er  from  that  home  allures  my  steps  away  ? 

Now  through  the  upland  shade  I  mnsing  stny, 
And  catch  the  gale  that  o'er  the  woodbine  btovs; 
Now  in  the  meads  on  river  banks  repose, 
And  breathe  rich  odour  finom  the  new-mown  hay: 

Now  pleas'd  I  read  the  poet's  lofty  lay, 
Wberemusic  fraught  with  useful  knowledgeflois; 

Now  Deliali  converse  makes  the  moments  gay, 
The  maid  for  love  and  innooence  I  chose: 

O  friend!  the  man  who  joys  like  these  can  tast^ 

On  vice  and  folly  needs  no  hoar  to  waste. 


SONNET  II. 

TO  DELIA.     1766. 

TaaicB  has  the  year  its  vary'd  circuit  ran, 
And  swiftly,  Delia,  have  the  moments  flown, 
Since  with  my  love  for  thee  my  care  begvo, 
To  improve  ^y  tender  mind  to  science  prone. 

The  fiatteries  of  my  sex  I  bade  tbeeshon, 
I  bade  thee  shun  the  manners  of  thy  own ; 
Fictitious  manners,  by  example  won. 
That  iU  for  loss  of  nmoccnce  atone !  ■ 

s«  Vide  Dryden's  prefoce  to  his  tianslstioo  of 
Ffeesnoy's  Ait  of  Painting,  p.  S8,  fcc  wboette 
licence  of  painlen,  in  the  above  respect,  is  te^l 
censured. 


SO!«ft;tS..-STANZA»...|XSiGY. 

Say^  !^enh6va  maideo,  ia  whose  gentle  breut 
Dwells  simple  Nature,  uodisguis'd  by  art, 
Now  amply  tried  by  time's  unerriog  test. 
How  jnst  the  dictates  of  this  faithful  heart ; 
Which,  with  the  joys  thy  fav'ring  smiles  impart. 
Deems  wM  k»  care  repaid,  itself  supremely  blessed. 


49/ 

Though  leaguedid  wartremendous  roo^  thy  shore^** 
But  from  thyself,  thy  ruin  must  proceed ! 
Nor  boast  thy  power ;  for  (now  it  is  decreed, 
Thy  freedom  lost,  thy  power  shall  be  no  more ! 


SONNET  III. 

AFTEA  lIBADIIfG  IBBNSTQMfi'S  CLCGISS.   1766. 

The  gentle  Shenstontf  much  of  Fortune  'plain*d. 
Where  Ndturtf^  hand  the  liberal  spirit  gave ; 
Partial,  her  b6ilnty  she  too  oft  resttmn'd. 
But  pour'd  It  fuU  on  Folly's  tasteless  slave. 

By  her  alike  my  hwnble  prayer  disdain'd. 
She  stern  denies  the  only  boon  I  crave ; 
O'er  my  ^eids,  fisir  as  those  Elysian  feign'd, 
To  bid  the  green  Walk  wind,  the  green  wood  wave. 

On  the  high  hill  to  raise  the  higher  tower. 
To  ope  wide  prospects  over  dibtant  plaihs. 
Where  by  broad  rivers  towns  and  villas  rise  ; 
Taste  prompts  the  wish,  but  Fortune  bounds  i^ 

power:      • 
Yet  while  Health  cheers,  and  Competence  sustains^ 
These  more  than  all,  Cootentmeat  bidiB  me  prize. 


•fc«w 


SONNET  IV. 

PREFIXXD  TO  LANGHORNE'8  POETICAL  WORKS. 

1766. 

Lakgoornb  *  unknown  to  me  (seqdester'd  swain!) 
Save  by  the  Muse's  soul-encbanting  lay, 
To  kindred  spirits  never  sung  in  yain ; 
Accept  the  tribute  of  this  light  essay. 

Swent  are  thy  songs,  they  oft  amuse  my  day 
Of  Fancy's  visions,  while  I  hear  thee  'plain. 
While  Scotland*s  honours  claim  thy  pastoral  strain. 
Or  Music  conies  o'er  Handel  tears  to  pay. 

For  all  thy  trwan'a  flowVy  banks  display, 
Thy  Pervan  lover,  and  his  Indian  fair ; 
For  all  Theodosius'  mournful  lines  convey. 
When  Pride  and  Avarice  part  a  matchless  pair; 
JEteceive  just  praise,  and  wreaths  that  ne*er.  decay. 
By  Fame  and  Virtue  twined  for  thee  to  wear^ 


SONNET  V. 
TO  BRITAIN.     1766. 

Rbkowu'd  Britannia !  lov'd  parental  land  f 
Regard  thy  welfitre  with  a  watchful  eye ! 
Whene'er  the  weight  of  Want's  afHicting  hand 
Wakes  in  thy  vales  the  poor's  persuasive  cry- 
When  wealth  enormous  sets  the  (^pressor  high. 
When  bribes  thy  ductile  senators  command, 
And  slaves  in  office  freemens*  rights  withstand ; 
Then  moum,  for  then  thy  fate  approacheth  nigh ! 

Kot  from  perfidious  Gaul  or  haughty  Spam, 
Kor  all  the  neighboring  nations  of  the  main, 
VOL  XVII. 


STANZAS 

OK  IXADtlf O 
MRS.  MACAOliEY's  HISTORY  oriNGLAND.    tr66^ 

To  Albion's  bards  the  Muse  of  history  spoke : 
*'  Record  the  glories  of  your  native  land. 

How  P'ower's  rude  chain  her  sons'  brave  efibrts  broke. 
And  the  keen  scourge  tore  from  Oppression'^ 
hand. 

*'  Give  to  renown  the  pafHot's  noble  deeds ; 

Brand  with  disgrace  the  tyrant's  hated  name; 
Though  Falsehood  oft  awhile  the  mind  misleads^ 

Impartial  Hme  bestows  impartial  fame." 

She  said;  and  aoon  the  hifty  lyre  they  strung. 
But  artful  chang'd  the  subj^'t  and  the  lore; 
Of  kings,  and  courts,  and  courtly  slares  they  snog. 
And  gloss'd  with  vidn  appUute  their  actions  o'er^ 

The  ieiVile  strain  the  Muse  indignant  heard; 

Anxious  for  truth,  for  public  virtue  warm. 
She  Freedom's  fiiithfnl  advocate  appearM, 

ibid  bore  on  Earth  the  fiiir  Macanlayls  form. 


£LEGY 


tV  THE  MAMNER  OF  HAMMOND; 

80FP0SED  TO  HAVX  BEEN  Witrrmf  IH-TBI  AUTHOK'S 
GAEDBN,  DUaiNO  A  ffTOIIC       1756. 

Blow  on,  ye  winds !  exert  your  utmost  rage, 
'Sweep  o'er  thedoom,H>r  through  the  forest  bowU 

Coold  north  with  south,  or  east  with  west  engage. 
What  were  their  war  to  that  within  my  soul? 

There  adverse  passions  fierce  contention  hold. 
There  Love  and  Pride  m^'ntaiit  alternate  sway. 

There  fell  Ilespair's  dark cldudscticloOds are rolPd  f 
And  veil  Hope^  transient,  faint,  delusive  ray! 

Too  charming  Sylvia !  dear  capHdous  fair! 

What  strange  perplexing  change  of  mind  is  thine! 
No  more  thy  smiles  I  'II  trust,  thy  frowns  I  '11' bear  ; 

I  'II  shun  the  beauty  that  must  ne^er  be  mine  I 

Was  it  for  thee  t  form'd  this  fair  retreat,      [away. 
Bade  through  the  grove  the  smooth  walk  win<i 

Adom'd  thae  walk  with  many  aorusdc  seat. 
And  by  those  seats  bade  tinUing  russieb  stray  ^ 

Along  my  sunny  wall  the  firuif-tree  spread, 
Upon  my  eves  expos'd  the  curlmg  vine. 

Around  my  door  the  spicy  woodbine  led. 
Beneath  my  window  samr  the  jasmine  twine  ?' 

Blow  on,  ye  winds  f  exert  your  titmost  pofwer, 
Rage  through  my  groves,  and  bear  down  ev'ry 
tree; 
Blast  the  fair  fruit,  and  cntth' the  blooming  flower*-  , 
For  Sylvia's  lest,  and  tbeste  see  noci|:&t  to  me ! 
Kk      . 
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AtrmOIf  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

1776L 

FftiBND  of  my  heart,  by  fav'ring  HeaVn  bestov'd. 
My  loT'dxsompaaion  od  life's  various  road ! 
Now  rix  swift  years  have  wing'd  their  flight  away 
Since  yon  bright  Son  adom*d  oar  nu^tiiU  day — 
.Por  thy  sweet  smiles,  that  all  my  cares  remove. 
Sooth  all  my  grie^  and  all  my  joys  improve ; 
Tor  thy  sweet  converse,  ever  framed  to  please^ 
With  prudence  lively,  sensible  with  ease ; 
To  thee  the  Muse  awakes  her  tunrful  lay. 
The  thanks  of  gratitude  sincere  to  pay ! 
Thus  long  may  Hymen  hold  for  us  his  reign,    ' 
And  .twine  with  wreaths  of  flowers  his  easy  chain; 
Still  may  fond  love  and  firmest  faith  be  mine, 
8tiU  health,  and  peace,  and  happiness  be  thine ! 


STANZAS 


WaimiC  AT  XBOHURiT,  IH  SUSSEX, 

OM  TRB  author's  tETUKV  PEOM  CHICBBSTBR,  WBAE  BK 
BAD  ATTBMPTBD  IN  VAW  TO  FIND  TBE  BURIA^PLACB 
or  COLLINS. 

To  view  the  b^uties  of  my  native  land, 
0*er  many  a  pleasing  distant  scene  I  rove ; 

Kow  climb  the  rock,  or  wander  on  the  strand. 
Or  trace  the  riU»  or  penetrate  the  grove. 

From  Baia's  hills,  from  Portsea's  spreading  wave. 
To  fair  Cicestri^'s  lonely  walls  I  stray  ; 

Tp  her  fam'd  pget*s  venerated  grave, 
Anxious  my  tribute  of  respect  to  pay '. 

O'er  tl|e  dim  pavement  of  the  solemn  fane. 

Midst  the  rud^  atones  that  crowd  th'  mj^oining 

'The  sacred  spot  I  seek,  but  seek  in  vain ;  [space, 
In^vain  I  a«k-*>fQr  WMie  can  point  the  place. 

IVhat  boots  the  eye  whose  quick  observant  glance 
Marks  evVy  nobler,  ev*ry.  fs^rer  form  ? 

What  the  skill'd  ear  tha.t  sound's  sweet  charms  en- 
trance, 
And  the  fond  breast  with  gen'rouB  passion  warm  ? 

What  bouts  the  powier  each  image  to  portray, 
The  power  with  force  each  feeling  to  express  ? 

How  vain  the  hope  that  through  life's  little  day. 
The  soul  with  thoBgl^  of  future  fame  can  Mess  ? 

While  Folly  frequent  boasts  th'  insculptur'd  tomb. 
By  Flattery's  pen  inscrib'd  with  purcbas'd  praise; 

Vn^We  rustic  Labour's  undistipguish'd  doom 
Fond  Friendship's  lumd  records  in  humble  phrase ; 


'  Collins  was  bom  at  Chichester,  died,  and  pro- 
bably was'iuterred  tbeie. 


Of  Genius  oft,  and  LeAmiog,  wane  tjhe  M; 

For  them  no  care,  to  them  no  honour  ^btnta  > 
Alive  lieglected,  and  when  dead  forgot. 

Even  Collins  slumbers  in  a  grave  unknown. 


Flow,  Lavant,  flow !  along  thy  sedgy  4iore 
Bearthe  fraught  vessel  from  theneighb'ring 

Enrich  thy  sons ! — ^but  oo  thy  banks  no  more 
May  lofty  poet  breathe  his  tundEul  strain ! 


SnI 


VERSES 


TO  A  FRIBBDy  FLAHTUfO. 

PaocsKD,  my  friend,  pursue  thy  healthful  toQ, 
Dispose  thy  ground,  and  meliorate  thy  soil;     [ers. 
Range  thy  young  plants  in  walks,  or  clumps,  or  bow- 
Diffuse  o'er  sunny  banks  thy  fragrant  ifoweis  ; 
And,  while  the  new  creation  round  thee  springs^ 
Enjoy  uncheck'd  the  guiltless  bliss  it  brings : 
But  hope  no  more,    tliough  Fancy  fbrward  siray. 
There  scenes  of  distant  pleasure  to  survey. 
To  expatiate  fondly  o'er  the  future  grave. 
The  happy  haunt  of  Friendship  and  of  Love ; 
Know,  each  fkir  image  fbrm'd  within  thy  mind. 
Far  wide  of  truth  thy  sick'ning  sight  shall  find  ! 


TO  AN  ABSENT  FRIEND. 

Wbils  thou  fkr  hence  on  Albion's  southern  shore 
View'sther  white  rocks,  and  hear^  her  ooenn  roar; 
Through  scenes,  inhere  we  together  stray'd,  I  stiay, 
And  think  o'er  talk  of  many  a  long-past  day. 

That  fov'rite  park  now  tempts  my  stepa  agaiay 
On  whose  green  turf  so  oft  at  ease  we  *ve  lam; 
While  Hertford's  turrets  rose  in  prospect  iur. 
And  my  fond  thought  beheld  my  Sylvia  there; 
And  much  the  Muse  rehears'd  in  careless  lays 
The  lover's  sufferings  and  the  beauty's  praise. 

Those  elm-crown'd  fields,  now  oft  my  walk  invite. 
Whence  Lee's  wide  vale  lies  pleasant  to  the  sight ; 
Where,  as  our  viewj>'er  towns  and  villas  ralt*^ 
Our  foncy  imag'd  how  they  look'd  of  old ; 
When  Gothic  mansions  there  uprearM  thenr  towers^ 
Their  halls  for  banquet,  and  for  rest  their  bowers. 

But,  O  my  friend !  whene'er  I  netk  these  scenes 
Of  lovely  prospects  and  delightful  greens; 
Regardless  idly  of  thejojrs  possess'd, 
1  dream  of  da]rs  to  oome,  oif  days  okB^  bless'd. 
When  thou  with  me  shalt  wander  here  once  more, 
And  we  shall  talk  again  our  fav'rite  topics  o*er. 

On  Time's  smooth  cairrent  aa^we  glide  along. 
Thus  Expectation  ever  tunes  her  song : 
*'  Fair  these  green  banks  with  gaudy  ffowYets  bloom, 
8weet  breathe  these  gales,  diAising  rich  perfiune; 
Heed,  heed  them  not,  but  carelessly  paa  b^. 
To  morrow  fairer,  sweeter  will  supply.'* 

>  This  censure  may  seem  too  geoeml — perhaps 
it  is  so.  But  must  it  not  be  allowed  that  the 
public  is  capricious  in  bestowing  itilionoors? 
not  Westminster  Abb^y  show  monuments 
ed  to  men,  as  poets,  who  had  little  or  no  titl** 
to  the  name,  while  it  contains  no  memorinls  tf 
writcp  of  far  superior  merit  ? 


<« 
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To  morrov  comes— the  same  the  Syrea^s  lay—  Thisy  nngiiotallof  itreamsaiidbowera,       * 

To  morrow  sweeter  gales,  and  flow'rets  still  more    Or  hanqnet  scenes,  or  social  hours ; 
gay."  Nor  all  of  Beauty's  blooming  charms. 

Or  War's  rude  fields,  or  ieats  of  arms  ; 
But  Freedom's  lofty  notes  sincere. 
And  Virtue's  moral  lore  severe. 
But  ah  •!  they  sing  for  us  no  more ! 
The  flcarcelT-tasted  pleasure  *»  o'et  1 
For  he,  the  bard  whose  tuneful  art 
Can  best  their  vary'd  themes  impart— 
For  he,  alas!  the  task  declines  j 
And  Taste,  at  loss  irreparable,  re^n^ 


THE  SHEPHERiyS  ELEGY. 


0CCA810M1D  Wr 
.  THS  DEATH  OP  AX  IMOENIOUS  PBIBMD. 

VnH  a  bank  with  spre^Miing  boughs  o*erhung. 
Of  pollard  oak,  brown  elm,  and  hornbeam  grey. 
The  faded  fern  and  russet  grass  among. 
While  rude  winds  swept  the  yellow  leaves  away. 
And  scattered  o^er  the  ground  the  wild  fruits  lay ; 
A3  from  tbe  chnrchyard  came  the  village  throng, 
Down  sat  a  rural  bard,  and  rsis'd  his  mournful  song. 

*'  Nature's  best  gifts,  alas,  in  vain  we  prize ! 

The  powers  that  please,  the  powers  that  pleasure 

For,  O,  with  them,  in  full- proportion,  rise      [gain ! 

The  powers  of  giving  and  of  feeling  pain ! 

Why  from  my  breast  now  bursts  this  plaintive  straho  ? 

Oeiyus,  my  friend!  with  all  its  charms  was  thine, 

And  sensibility  too  exquisite  is  mine ! 

'*  There  low  he  lies !— that  head  in  dust  reposM 
Whose  active  thought  scann'd  every  various  Uteme ! 
Clos'd  is  that  eye,  for  ever,  ever  cloe'd, 
Whenpe  wont  the  blaze  of  sentiment  to  beam ! 
Mute  is  that  Inngue,  whence  flow'd  the  copious 
Of  eloquence,  whose  moi*aI  lore  so  rare        [stream 
Delighted  and  improved  the  listening  young  and  fisir* 

**  Witness  for  me,  ye  rain-polluted  rills; 
Ye  desert  meads,  that  one  brown  hue  display ; 
Ye  rude  east-winds,  whose  breath  the  dank  air  chills ; 
Ye  hov'ring  clouds,  that  veil  the  Sun's  faint  ray ! 
Witness,  as  annual  here  my  steps  shall  stray. 
How  his  dear  image  thought  shall  still  recfill. 
And  oft  the  sigh  shall  heave,  and  oft  the  tear  shall 
fall!" 

As  cease  the  munmnrs  of  the  mantling  pool. 
As  cease  the  whispers  of  the  poplar  spray. 
While  o*er  the  vale  the  white  mist  rises  cool 
At  the  calm  sunset  of  a  summer's  day— >  . 
So  softly,  sweetly  ceas'd  the  shepherd's  lay: 
While  down  the  pathway  to  the  hamlet  plain 
Beturo'd,  with  ling'riag  steps,  the  pensive  rural  train. 


ON  TBI 

INGENIOUS  MIL  JONES'S 

BLSaANT  TRAHSLATIOMS  AHD  IMITATIOV8  OP 
EASTERN  POETRY^ 

AMD  HIS  XBSOX.0TIO2f  TO  DBCLIItB  TtAKSLATXKO  IRS  PtB- 

•  SIAN  POBTB. 

The  Asian  Muse,  a  stranger  fair ! 
Becomes  at  length  Britannia's  care  ; 
And  Hafiz*  lays,  and  Sadi's  strains,. 
Resound  along  our  Thames*s  plains. 


HYMN 

tfROK  PtALM  Vllf* 

AtmoBiT  Power!  amazing  are  thy  ways. 
Above  our  knowledge,  and  above  our  praise  1  ^ 
How  all  thy  works  thy  excellence  display  1 
How  fair,  how  great,  how  wonderful  are  they ! 
Thy  hand  yon  wide-eirtended  Heav'n  npnis'd. 
Yon  wide-extended  Heav*!!!  with  stars  emblaz'd,   . 
Where  each  bright  orb,  since  Time  his  course  begon^ 
Has  roird  a  mighty  worid,  or  shin*d  a  son: 
Stupendous  thought !  how  sinks  all  human  aoe ! 
A  point  an  atom  in  the  field  of  space ! 
Yet  ev*n  to  uf,  O  Lord,  thy  care  extends. 
Thy  bounty  feeds  us,  and  thy  pow'r  defends  r 
Yet  e'en  to  us,  as  delega^s  of  thee^ 
Thou  giv'st  dominion  over  lafid  and  sea  ^ 
Whate'er,  or  walks  on  earth,  or  flits  in  air; 
Whate'er  of  life  the  wat'ry  regions  bear; 
All  these  are  ours,  and  for  th'  extensive  claim. 
We  owe  due  homage  to  thy  sacred  name ! 
Ahnighty  P^yw'r  I  how  wondrous  are  thy  ways  J 
How  ftur  above  oar  knowledg^and  our  praise ! 


CONCLUSION.  ' 


TO  A  PRIEND. 

Wflzti  erst  the  enthusiast  Fancy's  reign, 

Indulg'd  the  wild,  romantic  thought, 

That  wander'd  midst  Arcadian  vales, 

Sicilian  streams,  Arabian  gales; 

Bless'd  climes,  with  wondrous  pleasures  firaoght. 

Sweet  pleasttres»  unalloy'd  with  paiu ! 

Mlien  Observation's  calmer  view 
Remark'd  the  real  state  of  things; 
Whate'er  amusive  one  obtain*d, 
Whate'er  of  use  the  other  gained. 
To  thee  my  verse  a  tribute  briqgs^ 
A  tribute  to  thy  friendship  due* 

Accept  then  this,  nor  more  require : 
The  Muse  no  further  task  essays; 
But  midst  the  sylvan  scenes  she  loves. 
The  falling  rills,  and  whisp'ring  grovev 
With  smites  her  labours  past  surveys. 
And  quits  the  syrinx  anothe  lyre. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The  author,  in  the  coorse  of  his  literary  iiiquirfes, 
iiafl  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  productions  of 
some  writers  have  not  unfr^quently  received  very 
^on8iderabl6  alterations  and  improvements  from 
1  he  hands  of  their  friends.  What  he  has  been  told 
of  others,  may  possibly  be  suspected  of  hiodself ; 
lie  therefore  takes  the  liberty  to  observe,  that,  al- 
t  hough  he  has  often  derived  advantage  from  the 
judicious  remarks  of  a  few  kind  acquaintance,  to 
V.  hom  his  MS&  have  been  shown,  he  is  not  in- 
vl^bted  to  them,  nor  indeed  to  any  person,  for  the 
insertion  of  a  singte  lihe. 

From  the  works  of  preceding  poets,  memory  has 
sometimes  supplied  him  with  turns  of  expression, 
^vhich,  at  the  instant  of  oompoMUg,  be  imagiped 
were  his  own ;  and  at  other  times  he  has  happened 
on  lines  used  by  writers,  whose  performances  be 
had  not  then  seen.  Some  instances  of  such  uncon- 
scious plagiarism,  and  accidental  coincidence,  are 
Iktc  pointed  out,  as  matter  of  curiosity;  others 
ijiay  possibly  exist,  though  he  is  not  apprised  of 
I  hem. 


niows  not  a  flowVct  in  the  enamelPd  vale. 
Shines  not  a  pebble,  &c.  ' 

Elegies,  Descriptive  and  Moral,  p.  459. 

Lurks  not  a  stone  enrich'd  with  lively  stain. 
Blooms  not  a  flower  amid  the  vernal  store, 
Falls  not  a  plume  on  India's  distant  plain. 
Glows  not  a  shell  on  Adrians  rojcky  shores- 
,  S^ienstone's  Works,  vol.  i.  8vo.  p.  140. 

Torhaps  Shenstone%as  indebted  to  Akeoside: 

Notabreeze 

Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  Sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 

Ascends ' 

PleasuTe»of  Imagination,  b.  iii.  L  593. 

But  claims  their  wonder  and  excites  their  praise. 
Elegies,  Descriptive  and  Moral,  p.  459. 

Provoke  dur  wonder  and  transcend  our  praise. 
Addison  to  Drydeu,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

Or  rear  the  new-bound  sheaves  along  the  lands. 
Elegies,  Descriptive  and  Moral,  p.  460. 

Or  rabge  my  sheaves  along  the  sunny  land* 
Hammond,  Elegy  xiii*  1.  12. 

NO  more  those  dostrils  breathe  the  vital  air. 

Elegies,  Dtiscriptive  and  Moral,  p.  461. 

That  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air. 
Pope,  Rape  of  tha  Lock,  canto  iv. 

In  one  sad  spot  where  kindred  ashes  lie. 

Elegy  written  at  Am  well,  1768,  p.  462. 

In  one  lone  spot  their  mouldering  ashes  lie. 

Mr.  Keate's  Ruins  of  Ketley  Abbey,  1764 

« 

Of  classic  lore  accompanied  my  walk. 
ABXweU,  p.  465. 


In  sumptuous  cars  accompanied  his  marcll«> 
Leonidas,  book  vlii. 

And  his  wild  eye-balls  roll  with  horrid  glare. 
Arabian  Eclogue,  p.  473. 

And  his  red  eye-balls  rotl  with  living  fire. 
' '    Dryden>  Mele^ger  and  Atalanta.   . 

And  one  foriom  inhabitant  ooatain'd. 
Indian  Eclogue,  p.  475. 

The  cities  no  inhabitant  contairt'd. 

Fawke*s'Song  of  Deborah;  Poems,  p.  lOa 

Again  he  look'd,  again  he  sigh'd. 
Ode  u.  p.  478. 

And  sigh'd  and  looked. 

Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast. 

Then  Poverty,  grim  spectre!  rose. 
Ode  xxi.  p.  484. 

Scar'd  at  the  spectre  of  pale  Poverty. 

Pope,  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  epist.  L 

Each  pastoral  sight,  and  every  pastoral  sound* 
Epistle  i.  p.  489. 

Designedly  imitated  from  Milton: 
Each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound.* 

And  pure  as  vernal  blostoms  newly  blown. 

Elegy  written  At  Amwell,  1768,  p.  462. 

All  pure  as  blossoms  which  are  newly  blown. 
W.  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals,  v.  i.  p.  101 . 

Davies*!  edition  of  Browne's  Works  was  published 
in  1772.  The  author  had  nc^er  seen  any  of  the 
old  editiooi,  nor  any  exti*act  from  them. 

Haste,  brings  my  steed  supreme  in  strength  and 

grace. 
First  in  the  fight,  and  fleetest  in  the  chase. 

Arabian  Eclogue,  p.  473. 

Tliis  eclogue  was  written  in  1777.  In  a  volume 
of  poems  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Maurice,  printed 
in  1779,  the  author  met  with  the  following  near 
resemblance : 

Full  fifty  steeds  I  hoast  of  swiftest  pabe^ 
Fierce  m  the  fight,  knd  foremost  m  the  race. 

In  the  Amoebaeau  Eclogue,  entitled.  The  Be- 
scribers,  p.  467,  a  part  of  the  imagery  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  some  descriptkios  io 
a  little  collection  of  pleasing  sonnets,  by  Mr.  Bam- 
fylde,  1778 ;  which  collection  the  author  never 
saw  till  after  his.owu  volume  was  printed.  This  is 
a  proof  that  two  writers,  both  painting  from  Na- 
ture, will  often  unknowingly  coincide  very  nearly 
iu  selection,  amngement,  and  expression. 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  JULIUS  MICKLE, 


BY  MR.  CH4LMERS. 


1  HE  fiitfaer  of  tlm  u^enioiM  poet  was  the  rer.  Alexander  Mickle%  who^  exchan^g 
the  profession  of  physic  for  that  of  divinity^  was  admitted,  at  an  age  more  advanced  than 
usual,  into  the  ministiy  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  From  that  country  he  removed  to 
London^  where  he  preached  for  some  time  in  various  dissenting  meetings^  particularly 
that  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Watts^  He  was  also  employed  by  tlie  booksellers  in  correct- 
ing  the  translation  of  Bayle's  IMctionaiy,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  contributed  the  greater 
part  of  the  notes.  In  171^  he  returned  to  Scotland,  on  being  presented  to  the  living  of 
Langhohn,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries;  and  in  1727  he  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Mr« 
Thomas  Henderson,  of  Ploughlands,  near  Edinburgh,  and  first  cousm  to  the  late  sir 
William  Johnstone,  baronet,  of  Westerhall.  By  this  lady,  who  appears  to  have  died 
before  him,  he  had  ten  children. 

Our  poet,  his  fourth '  son,  was  bom  Sunday,  Sept.  29,  1734,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Langholm,  where  he  acquired  that  ^rly  taste  for  works  of  genius 
which  frequently  ends,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  m  a  life  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  He 
even  attempted,  when  at  school,  a  few  devotional  pieces  ,in  rhyme,  which,  however, 
were  not  superior  to  the  common  run  of  juvenile  compositions.  About  his  thirteenth 
year,  he  accidentally  met  with  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  which  he  studied  with  so  much 
perseverance  as  fixed  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  and  made  him  desirous  of  being 
enrolled  among  the  imitaton  of  that  poet  To  this  he  joined  the  reading  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  during  his  education  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  his  fiither 
obtained  permission  to  reside,  in  consideration  of  his  advanced  age  and  infirmities,  and 
to  enable  him  to  give  a  proper  education  to  his  children.  His  ffturochial  duty  was  per- 
formed^  during  his  absence  by  a  substitute :  an  indulgence  which,  the  biographers  ol^ 
our  poet  remark,  is  very  unusual  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

About  two  years  after  the  rev.  Mr.  Mickle  came  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  upon  the 
death  of  a  brother-m-law,  a  brewer  in  the  neighbouthood  of  that  city,  be  embarked  a 

*  *  * 

*  JHeikle  was  the  Ofigioat  orthograpliy.    C. 

*  His  tDird  son,  accordiDg  to  the  fife  prettied  totlie  qoarto  editran  ofhb  poems.    6» 
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great  part  of  his  fortune  in  th«  purchase  of  the  brewery,  and  continued  the  business  in  tbc 
name  of  his  eldest  son.  Our  poet  w^  then  taken  from  school,  employed  as  a  clerk 
Wider  his  fiither,  and,  upon  coming  of  age,  in  1755,  took  upon  him  the  whole  charge 
and  property  of  the  business,  on  condition  of  granting  his  lather  a  share  of  the  prolits 
during  his  life,  and  paying  a  certain  sum  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  at  stated  periods, 
after  his  fether's  decease,  whibh  happened  in  1758. 

Young  Mickle  is  ssiid  to  have  entered  into  these  engagements  more  from  a  sense  of 
filial  duty,  and  the  peculiar  situatiou  of  his  family,  than  from  any  inclination  to  busioesB. 
He  bad  already  contracted  the  habits  of  literary  Itfe ;  he  had  begun  to  feel  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  son  of  the  Muses ;  and  while  he  was  storing  his  mind  witli  the  productions  of 
former  poets,  and  cultivating  those  branches  of  elegant  literature  not  usually  taught  at 
Schools  at  that  time,  he  felt  the  employment  too  delightful  to  admit  of  much  interrup- 
tion from  the  concerns  of  trade.    In  IjCl,  he  contributed,  but  without  his  name,  two 
charming  compositions,  entitled.  Knowledge,  an  Ode,  and  A  Night  Piece,  to  a  collectMm 
of  poetry  publS>bed  by  Donaldson,  a  bookseller  of  Edinburgh ;  and  about  the  same  time 
published  some  observations  on  that  impious  tract,  Tlie  History  of  the  Man  after  God's 
own  Heart;  but  whether  separately  or  in  any  literary  journal,  is*not  now  known.     He 
had  also  finished  a  dramatic  poem  of  considerable  length,  entitled  The  Death  of  Socrates, 
and  had  begun  a  poem  on  Providence,  when  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  creditors. 

This  confusion  in  his  afiairs  was  partly  occasioned  by  his  intrusting  that  to  servants 
which  it  was  in  theu-  power  to  abqs^  without  his  knowledge^  and  partly  by  uuprudeutJy 
becoming  a  joint  security,  for  a  considerable,  sum,  with  a  printer  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom 
one  of  his  brothers  was  then  apprentice,  wlnch^  on  his  fiiilure,  Mickle  was  unable  to 

pay. 

In  this  dilenuna,  had  he  at  once  compounded  with  his  creditors,  and  di^sed  of  the 
business,  as  he  was  advised,  he  might  have  averted  a  series  of  anxieties  that  preyed  on 
his  mind  for  many  years  ;  and  he  perhaps  might  have  entered  into  aiiotber  concern  more 
congenial  to  his  disposition,  with  all  the  advantage  of  dear-bought  experience.  But  some 
friends  interposed  at  this  crisis,  and  prevailed  on  hb  creditors  to  accept  notes' of  hand  in 
lieu  of  present  payment ;  a  me^ure  which,  however  common,  is  generally  futile,  and  sel- 
dom fails  to  increase  the  embarrassment  which  it  is  kindly  intended  to  alleviate.  Ac- 
cordingly, within  a  few  months,  Mickle  was  again  insolvent,  and  almost  distracted  with 
the  nearer  view  of  impending  ruin  ready  to  faU,  not  only  on  himself,  but  on  his  whole 
family.  •  His, reflections  on  this  occasioi},  which  he  expressed  in  a  letter  to  a  brother  in 
J^ndon,  are  such  as  do  honour  to  his  moral  and  religious  sentiments. 

Perhdps  an  unreserved  acknowledgment  of  insolvency  might  not  yet  have  been  too 
late  to  shorten  his  suflerings,  had  not  the  same  friends  again  interfered,  and  again  per- 
suaded his  creditors  to  allow  him  more  time  to  satisfy  their  demands.  This  interference, 
as  it  appesired  to  be  the  last  that  was  possible,  in  some  degree  roused  him  to  a  more 
close  apphcation  to  business ;  but  as  business  was  ever  secondary  in  hb  thoughts,  he  was 
induced  at  the  same  time  to  place  considerable  reliance  on  his  poeticid  talents,  which, 
as  far  as  known,  ha^  been  encouriHged  by  some  critics  of  acknowledged  taste,  in  hb  own 
countiy.  He  therefore  began  to  retouch  and  complete  hb  poem  on  Providence^  from 
which  he  conceived  great  expectations^  and  at  length  had  it  published  in  London  by 
Becket,  m  August,  1762,  mider  the  title  of  Providence,  or  Arandus  and  £mil^  The 
character  given  of  it  in  the  Critical  Review  was  highly  flattering^  but  the  opinion  of  the 
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Monthly,  which  was  then  esteemed  more  decisive,  being  less  satis&ctory,  he  determined 
to  appeal  to  lord  Lyttelton.  Accordin^y,  he  sent  to  this  nobleman  a  letter,  dated 
Jai^uary  21,  176'd,  under  the  assumed  name  of  William  More,  begging  his  lordship's 
opinion  of  his  poem,  *'  which,"  lie  tells  him,  ^*  was  the  woik  of  a  young  man,  friendless 
and  unknown ;  but  that,  were  another  edition  to  have  the  honour  of  lord  Lytteltou* s 
name  at  the  head  of  a  dedication,  such  a  pleasure  ^ould  enable  him  to  put  it  in  a'  much 
better  dress  than  what  it  then  appeared  in/'  He  concluded  with  requesting  the  favour 
of  an  answer  to  be  \4tt  at  Seagoe's  caflfie^4iouse,  Holbom.  This  letter  he  consigned  to 
the  care  of  his  brother  in  London,  jvho  was  to  send  it  in  his  own  hand,  and  call  for  the 
answer.  The  whole  was  the  simple  contrivance  of  a  young  man,  unacquainted  with  the 
real  value  of  the  fiivour  he  solicited,  and  who,  periiaps,  had  no  very  distinct  ideas  of  his 
own  expectations  from  it 

But  before  he  could  receive  any  answer,  his  zS/an  became  so  deranged  thf^  although 
he  experienced  many  instances  of  friendship  and  forbeanmoe,  it  was  no  longer  possible^to 
avert  a  baidmiptcy ;  and,  suspecting  that  one  of  his  creditors  mtended  to  arrest  him  for 
an  inconsiderable  debt,  he  was  reduced  to  thepainfiil  necessity  of  leaving  his  home,  which 
he  did  in  the  month  ot  April,  and  reached  London  on  the  eighth  day  of  May.  Here» 
for  some  time,  he  remained  friendless  and  forlorn,  reflecting,  with  the  utmost  poignancy, 
Ihat  he  had,  in  all  probability,  involved  his  family  and  friends  in  irreiQediable  distress.     < 

Among  other  schemes  which  he  hoped  might,  eventually  succeed  in  relievhig  his  em- 
barrassments,  he  appears  to  have  now  had  some  intentions  of  going  to  Jamaica,  but  in 
what  capacity,  or  with  what  prospects,  he  perhaps  did  not  himself  know.  There  was, 
however,  no  immediate  plan  so  easily  practicable,  by  which  he  could  expect,  at  some 
distant  period,  to  satisfy  his  creditors ;  and  t|ie  consciousness  of  this  most  painful  of  all 
obligations,  was  felt  by  him  in  a  manner  which  can  be  ponceived  only  by  minds  of  the 
nicest  honour  and  most  scrupulous  integrity. 

While  in  this  perplexity,  he  was  cheered  by  a  letter  from  Ipi^  Lyttelton,  in  which  his 
lordship  assured  him,  that  he  thought  his  genius  in  poetiy  deserved  to  be  cultivated,  but 
would  not  advise  the  re-publication  of  his  poem  without  considerable  alterations.  He 
declined  the  ofler  of  a  dedication,  as  a  thing  likely  to  be  of  no  use  to  tlie  poet,  ^^  as  no- 
body minded  dedications  f  but  suggested  that  it  might  be  of  some  use  if  he  ^ere  to 
come  and  read  the  poem  with  His  lordship,  when  they  might  discourse  together  upon 
what  he  thought  its  beauties  aiid  faults.  In  the  meantime,  he  exhorted  Mickle  to  endea- 
vour to  acquire  greater  harmony  of  versitication :  and  to  take  care  that  his  diction  did 
not  loiter  into  pi'ose,  or  become  hard  by  new  phrases,  or  words  unautliorized  by  the 
usage  of  good  authors.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  lord  Lyttelton's  subsequent  con- 
duct, it  caunot  be  denied  that  this  letter  was  condescending  and  friendly ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  his  lordship  readily  and  zealously  performed  what  he  had  undertaken. 

In  answer,  Mickle  informed  his  lordship  of  his  real  name,  and  iuclosed  the  elegy  of 
Pollio  for  his  lordship's  advice.  This  was  followed  by  another  kind  letter  front  lord 
Lyttelton,  in  which  he  gave  his  opinion,  that  the  correction  of  a  few  lines  would  make  it 
as  perfect  as  any  thing  of  that  kind  in  our  language,  and  promised  to  poiut  out  its  faults 
when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  author.  An  interview  accordingly  took  place,  in 
the  month  of  February,  *1764,  when  his  lordship,  after  receiving  him  with  the  utmost 
politeness  and  affability;  begged  him  not  to  be  discouraged  at  such  difficulties  as  a 
young  autbor  qdust  naturally  expect,  but  to  cultivate  his  very  promisuig  poetical  powers  : 
and,  with  his- usual  condescension^  added;  that  lie  would  become  his  schoolmaster.  Otbtr 
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interviews  followed,  this  very  flattering  iatroduction,  at  whidi  Midde  read  with  him  die 
poem  on  Providence,  and  communicated  his  plan  for.  treating  more  fully  a  subject  of  so 
much  intricacy^  intimating  that  he  had  foutid  it  necessary  to  discard  the  philosophy  of 
Pope's  ethics. 

His  ideas  on  this  subject,  although  not  very  dear,  are  thus  explained  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  lord  Lyttelton.  ^<  Whtf  b  called  God's  moral  govenunent  of  the  world  may 
be  reduced  to  a  ^w  general  classes,  which  may  be  represented  each  by  a  particular 
fable,  and  however  contrary  to  -oommop  pimctice,  such  fable,  fft  was  no  way  oat  of 
nature,  seemed  most  proper  to  me,  only  heightenhig  it  by  laying  the  scene  in  the  east. 
In  the  speech  of  the  angiel,  I  thought  once  to  avail  myself  of  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Pope^s 
ethics,  but  found  his  system,  if  I  ri^tly  understood  it,  not  clearly  compatible  with  the 
real  miseries  that  human  wisdom  cannot  foresee,  nor  human  virtue  prevent :  ^nd  tint 
there  are  such  must  be  owned.  That  in  the  scale  of  being  there  mugt  be  such  a  rank  as 
man  in  his  present  condition  seems  to  want  proof,  and  is  much  further  than  Mr.  Locke 
goes,  who  only  asserts  the  probability  of  a  scale  of  gradation  above  us;  nor,  were 
it  granted,  is  it  a  sati8fiaK;tory  method  to  solve  the  complaint  of  the  sufierer.  And  though 
the  argument  drawn  from  man's,  blmdness,  and  that  hope  is  its  t>wn  levi^ard,  may  proTe 
the  duty  of  submission,  it  seems  but  ill  fitted  to  beget  a  cheerfid  l^ignation.  I  have 
mentioned  these,  my  lord,  to  show  what  sdieme  I  would  wish  for;  one  tiiat  owned  there 
wasaometimes  *  to  virtue  woe,'  though  it  affirmed, 

The  broadesi  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears. 
Less  pleading  far  than  virtue's  very  tears. 

A  scheme  that  considered  the  individual  in  the  moral  world  in  a  manner  analosons  to 
what  is  said  of  every  seed  in  tlie  natural,  that  it  contains  a  perfect  plant  in  itself. 
I  never  intended  to  run  into  discussions." 

But,  as  in  order  to  render  his  talents  as  soon  productive  as  possible  he  had  now  a  wish 
to  publish  a  volume  of  poems,  he  sent  to  his  noble  friend  that  on  Providence,  Pollio,  and 
an  Elegy  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  This  produced  a  long  letter  from  his  lordship,  in 
which,  afiter  much  praise  of  the  two  former,  he  declined  criticising  any  part  of  the  Elegy 
on  Mary,  because  he  wholly  disapproved  of  the  subject.  He  added,  with  justice,  that 
poetry  should  not  consecrate  what  history  must  condemn,  and  in  the  view  his  lordship 
had  taken  of  the  history  of  Mary,  lie  thought  lier  entided  to  pity,  but  not  to  praise.  In 
this  opinion  Mickle  acquiesced,  from  convenience  if  not  from  convictjpn,  and  again  sent  his 
lordship  a  copy  of  Providence  with  further  improvements,  hopmg  probably  that  they 
might  be  the  last,  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  receive  it  back  from  the  noble  critic  so 
much  mark^  and  blotted,  that  he  began  to  despair  of  completing  it  to  his  satisfaction. 
He  remitted  therefore  a  new  performance,  the  Ode  on  May  Day,  begging  his  lordship's 
Opinion  **  if  it  could  be  made  proper  to  appear  this  spring  (1765)  along  with  the  one 
already  approved.*' 

Whether  any  answer  was  returned  to  this  application,  we  are  not  told.  It  is  certain  no 
volume  of  poems  appeared,  and  our  author  began  to  feel  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
justify  such  tardy  proceedings  to  those  who  expected  that  he  should  do  something  to 
provide  for  himself.  He  had  now  been  neariy  two  years  in  London,  without  any  other 
subsistence  than  what  he  received  from  his  brothers,  or  procured  by  contributing  to  some 
of  the  periodical  publications,  particularly  the  British  and  St  James's  Magazines,    All 
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thisivas  scanty  and  precariousy  and  his  hopes  of  greater  advantages  from  his 'poetical 
efforts  were  considerably  damped  by  the  fastidious  opinions  of  the  noble  critic  who  had 
volontarily  undertaken  to  be  his  tutor.  It  now  occurred  to  Mickle  to  try  whether  his 
lordship  might  not  serve  him  more  essentially  as  a  patron,  and  having  still  some  idtoition 
of  going  to  Jamaica,  he  took  the  liberty  to  request  his  lordsiiip's  recommendation  to  hid 
brother  William  Heniy  Lyttelton,  esq.,  who  was  then  governor  of  that  island.  This  pro- 
duced an  interview,  in  which  lord  Lyttelton  intimated  that  a  recommendation  to  his 
brother  would  be  of  no  real  use,  as  the  govemor^s  patronage  was  generally  bespoke  long 
before  vacancies  take  place;  he  promised,  however,  to  recommend  Mickle  to  the  mer- 
chants, and  to  one  of  them  then  in  London  whom  he  expected  to  see  veiy  soon.  He 
also  liinted  that  a  clerkship  at  home  would  be  desirable,  as  England  was  the  place  fof 
Mickle,  but  repressed  all  hopes  from  this  scheme  by  adding,  that  as  he  (lord  Lyttelton) 
was  in  opposition,  he  could  ask  no  fiivours.  He  then  mentioned  the  East  Indies,  as  sc 
place  where  perhaps  he  could  be  of  service,  and  after  much  conversation  on  these  various 
schemes,  concluded  with  a  promise,  which  probably  appeared  to  his  client  as  a  kind  of 
anti-climax,  that  he  would  aid  the  sale  of  his  Odes  with  his  good  opinion  when  they 
should  be  published. 

This  was  the  last  interview  Mickle  had  with  his  lordship.  He  afterwards  renewed  the 
subject  in  the  way  of  correspondence,  but  received  so  little  encouragement  that  he  was 
at  length  compelled,  although  much  against  the  food  opinion  he  had  formed  of  .his  lord- 
ship's zeal  in  his  cause,  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  succeeding  by  his  means.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  felt  this  disq>pointment  veiy  acutely;  bqt  whether  he  thought,  upod 
more  mature  reflection,  that  he  had  not  sufficient  dairos  on  lord  Lyttdton's  patronage, 
that  his  lordship  could  not  be  expected  to  provide  for  every  one  who  solicited  his  opinion^ 
or  that  he  was  really  unable  to  befriend  him  according  to  liis  honest  professions,  it  is  cei** 
tain  that  he  betrayed  no  coarse  resentment,  and  always  spoke  respectfully  of  the  advan- 
tage5  he  had  derived  from  his  critical  opinions. 

The  conclusion  of  their  corxe^ndence,  indeed,  was  in  some  respect  owing  to  Mickte 
himself.  Lord  Lyttelton  so  far  kept  his  word  as  to  write  to  his  brother  in  hb  favour  at 
the  time  when  Mickle  was  bent  on  going  to  Jamaica,  but  the  latterihad,  in  the  meantime; 
'^  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  attending  on  uncertainty,"  accepted  the  oflfer  of  going  as 
a  merchant's  clerk  to  Carolina,  a  scheme  which,  bemg  delayed  by  some  accident^  he  gave 
up  for  a  situation  more  agreeable  to  hb  taste,  that  of  corrector  of  the  Clarendon  press  at 
Oxford. 

To  whom  lie  owed  thb  appointment  we  are  not  told.  As  it  b  a  situation,  however,  of 
moderate  emolument,  and  dependent  on  the  printer  empl<^ed,  it  required  no  extraordi* 
naiy  interference  of  friends.  He  was  already  known  to  the  Wart<His,  and  it  b  not  impro- 
bable that  tlieir  mentioning  him  to  Jackson,  the  printer,  would  be  sufficWt  He  removed 
to  Oxford  m  1765,  and  in  1767  published  The  Concubine,  m  the  manner  of  Spenser^ 
which  brought  him  into  more  notice  dian  any  thing  he  had  yet  written,  and  was 
attributed  to  some  of  the  highest  names  on  the  list  of  living  poets,  while  be  concealed 
hb  being  the  author.  It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  when  he  publbhed  a  second  editioni 
in  1778,  he  changed  the  name  to  Sir  Martyn,  as  The  Concubine  conveyed  a  very  im- 
proper idea  both  of  the  subject  and  spirit  of  the  poem.  The  change  of  naiAe  b 
not  of  much  consequence,  but  the  reason  here  assigned  b,by  no  means  satisfactory. 

In  the  b^iinning  of  1768,  he  lost  an  amiable  and  favourite  brother,  whose  death  he 
lamented  in  a  pathetic  poem^  of  which  the  mtioduction  only  has  been  recovered,  and  b 
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now  added  to  tome  other  fingmeots  in  the  present  edition  of  his  poems.  Mickle  Sippean 
to  have  been  greatly  affected  by  this  event,  and  to  have  sought  consoiation  whe^e  only  it 
can  be  found,  *      ' 

Living  now  in  a  society  from  which  some  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Christianity  have 
risen,  he  was  induced  to  take  up  his  pen  in  its  defence  by  attacking  a  Translation  of  the 
New  Teatament  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Harwood«  Mickle's  pamphlet  was  entitled 
A  Letter  to  Dr.  Harwood,  wherein  some  of  his  evasive  glosses,  false  translations,  and 
blundering  criticisms,  in  support  of  the  Arian  heresy,  contained  in  his  literal  tnmslalioo 
of  the  New  Testament,  are  pomted  out  and  confuted.  Harwood  had  laid  himaelf  so 
open  to  ridicuW  ba  well  as  confutation  by  his  foolish  translation,  that  perhaps  there  was  no 
great  merit  i^  exposing  what  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  read  with  gravity ;  but  our  author, 
while  he  employed  rather 'more  severity  than  was  necessary  on  this  part  of  his  sulyect, 
engaged  in  the  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  the  acuteness  of  a  man  who 
had  carefully  studied  the  controvert,  and  considered  the  established  ojNnion  as  a  matter 
of  essential  importance.  This  was  foUowed  by  another  attempt  to  vindicate  revealed 
religion  fiom  tlie  boatility  of  the  D^ts,  entitled  Voltaire  in  die  Shades,  or  Dialogues  on 
the  Deistical  Controversy. 

In  1772,  he  formed  that  collection  of  ftigitive  poetry,  which  was  published  m  finir 
volumes  by  George  Pearch,  bookseller,  as  a  continuation  of  Dodsley's  coUectkHi.  In 
this  Mickle  inserted  his  Hengist  and  Mey,  and  the  El^y  on  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
contributed  about  thie  same  time  other  occasional  pieces,  both  m  prose  and  verse,  to  the 
periodical  publications  ^  when  lie  could  spare  leisure  from  his  engagements  at  the 
Clarendon  press,  and  from  a  more  important  Resign  which  he  had  long  revolved  in  his 
mind,  and  had  now  the  resolution  to  carry  into  ei^ecution  i|i  preference  to  every  other 
employment. 

This  was  his  jqstly  celebrated  translation  of  The  Ludad  of  Camoens,  a  poem  whirii  he 
is  said  to  have  read  when  a  boy  in  Castera's  French  translatkNi,  and  which  at  fio  great 
distance  of  time  he  determined  to  fiuniliarize  to  the  English  reader.  For  this  purpose  he 
studied  the  Portuguese  language,  and  the  history  of  the  poem  and  of  its  author,  and 
without  greatly  over-rating  the  genius  of  Camoens,  dwelt  on  the  beauties  of  the  Lusiad, 
until  he  caught  thcs  author's  spirit,  and  became  confident  that  he  could  transfuse  it  mto 
English  with  equal  honour  to  his  original  and  to  himself.  But  as  it  was  necessary  that 
^  the  attentkm  of  the  English  public  should  be  drawn  to  a  poei|i  at  tins  time  vegj  little 
known,  he  first  published  proposals  for  his  translation  to  be  printed  by  subscription,  and 
nflerwards  sent  a  small  specimen  of  th^  fifth  book  to  be  inserted  in  tJie  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  which  was  then,  as  now,  the  common  vehicle  of  literary  tommunications. 
This  appeared  m  the  Magazine  for  March,  1771$  and  a  few  months  after  he  printed  at 
Oxford  the  first  book  of  The  Lusiad*  These  specunens  were  received  with  indulgence 
sufficient  to  encourage  him  to  prosecute  his  undertaking  with  spurit,  and  that  he  migirt 
eiyoy  the  advantages  of  leisure  and  quiet,  he  relinquished  his  situation  at'  the  Clarendon 
press,  and  retired  to  an  old  mansion  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Tomkins,  a  farmer  at  Forest  Hill, 
about  five  miles  from  Oxford.    Here  he  remained  until  the  end  of  1775,  at  whioh  time 

» 
9  A  oorreipoiident  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (voKlxi.  p.  40d)  asBerted  that  Bfickle  was  employed 
by  Bvam,  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  to  fabricate  some  of  the  old  ballads  published  by  him.  This 
calumny,  however,  was  fully  refuted  in  a  subsequent  letter  in  p.  504,  written  as  I  suppose  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Reed,  who  knew  Mickle  well,  and  drew  up  the  first  account  published  of  his  life  in  the  Ea'pDpean 
Magazine,  1789.    C. 
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he  was  enabled  to  complete  his  epgagement  with  his  nnmerous  subscribers,  and  pHbiish 
the  work  complete  in  a  quarto  volume,  printed  at  Oxford. 

With  the  universal  approbation  bestowed  on  this  work  by  the  critical  World  he  had 
eveiy  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  profits  he  derived  from  the  sale  were  far  from  being 
inconsiderable  to  a  man  in  his  circumstances;  yet  the  publication  was  attended  by  some 
unforeseen  circumstances  of  a  less  pleasing  kind,  for  he  had  again  the  mbfortune  to  be 
teajied  by  the  prospect  of  high  patronage,  which  again  ended  in  disappointment.  It  had 
at  first  been  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  derive  advantage  from  dedicating  his 
translation  of  The  Lusiad  to  some  person  of  rank  in  the  East  India  department,  but 
before  he  had  made  a  choice, ^his  friend  the  late  commodore  Johnstone  persuaded  him  to 
inscribe  it  to  a  Scotch  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank.  This  nobleman,  however,  we  are 
told,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  some  of  whose  doctrines  reacting  the 
eastern  trade,  Mickle  had  controverted,  and  upon  this  account  the  nobleman  is  said  to 
have  treated  the  dedication  and  the  poem  with  neglect.  Micklc's  biographers  have 
expatiated  on  this  subject  at  great  length,  and  with  much  acrimony ;  but  as  the  nobleman  * 
is  yet  alive,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  is  universally  esteemed  for  his  public  and 
private  worth,  and  above  all  for  his  liberality,  it  does  nof  seem  respectful  to  perpetuate  a 
•tory  of  which  probably  o^e  half  only  can  ever  be  known.  Still  the  treatment  Mickle  met 
with,  according  to  Ireland  and  •Sims,  was  such  that  we  must  regret  that  he  had  been 
advised  to  seek  any  other  patronage  than  that  of  the  public,  or  that  he  should  need  any 
other  than  what  he  might  reasonably  expect  from  the  exertion  of  talents  so  various  and 
original,  united  at  the  same  time  with  such  integrity  and  principle  as  are  rarely  found 
among  those  who  are  thrown  upon  the  world  in  circumstances  like  liis.       « 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  The  Lusiad,  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  advised  by 
some,  who  probably  in  this  mstance  consulted  his  fame  less  than  his  immediate  interest,  to 
ivrite  a  tragedy.  The  profits  of  a  play,  although  its  merit  may  not  be  very  high,  are 
generally  so  great  that  we  ought  not  to  be  suiprised  at  hb  acquiescing  in  this  scheme,  and 
that  when  he  began  to  execute  his  taisk  he  became  fond  of  it,  and  conceived  veiy 
sanguine  expectations.  The  stoiy  of  his  tragedy,  which  was  entitled  The  Siege  of  Mar- 
seilles, was  tak^n  from  the  French  history,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  When  completed,  his 
friends  recommended  it  to  Garrick,  who  allowed  its  general  merit,  but  complained  of  the 
want  of  stage  efiect,  and  recommended  him  to  take  the  advice  of  Dr.  Warton.  This  able 
critic  was  accordingly  called  in,  with. his  brother  Thomas,  and  witli  Home  the  author  of 
Douglas.  In  compliance  with  their  opinion,  Mickle  made  great  alterations,'  and  Thomas 
Warton  earnestly  recommended  the  tragedy  to  Garrick,  but  in  vam^,  and  Mickle,  his 
biographers  inform  us,  was  so  incensed  at  tbb,  that  he  resolved  to  apjiieal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public  by  printing  it. 

Hb  conduct  on  thb  occasion  must  be  ascribed  to  irritation  arising  firom  other  disap- 

4  GarricVs  objections,  we  mast  fuppose,  were,  in  his  own  opinion,  unanswerable.  When  Thomas 
Warton  offered  to  read  it,  and  send  it  to  Garrick  with  his  recommendation,  Garrick  answered,  in  a  letter, 
dated  April  30,  1771,  **  I  shall  consider  it  now  as  a  new  drama,  %nd  with  great  partiality  in  its  iavoar^ 
as  it  comes  recommended  by  yoa ;  but  should  I  approve,  as  I  wish  and  expect,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
to  produce  it  the  next  winter :  I  am  more  than  full  for  the  next  season — however,  if  the  author  will  trust 
it  with  me,  should  it  be  thought  ^t  for  representation,  I  will  bring  it  oot  as  soon  as  I  can:  but  unlesS 
some  of  my  present  engagements  are  withdrawn,  it  caenot  make  its  appearance  until  the  winter  after 
oextF— My  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Mickle— Has  the*Dr.  (Joseph  Warton)  at  Winchester  seen  it  ?— A 
play  underwritten  by  tiie  two  Wartont  would  certainly  merit  every  attention. ''  WooU's  Memoirs  gf  Dr. 
J.  Warton*    C. 
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poiotmeDto.  The  mere  printing  would  have  been  a  hannless,  and  m^ht  have  been  a 
profitable,  experiment.  The  public  are  not  sorry  to  be  constituted  the  judges  in  a  matter 
where  their  judgment  can  seldom  be  of  much  use,  since  a  play  may  be  very  pleasing  in 
the  closet,  and  yet  very  unfit  for  the  stage.  But  Mickle  threatened  to  go  further.  Hav- 
ing been  told  1^  some  officious  person  that  Garrick  bad  followed  his  refusal  by  senti- 
ments of  personal  disrespect,  he  was  so  enraged  as  to  threaten  to  write  a  new  Donciad* 
of  which  Garrick  should  be  the  hero ;  but  his  more  sensible  friends  naturally  took  tbe 
alarm  at  a  threat  so  impotent,  and  persuaded  hhn  to  lay  aside  his  design.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  was  but  a  threat;  and  that  a  man  of  'So  many  virtues  would  not  bave  delibe- 
rately stained  his  character  by  an  act  of  revenge.  Yet  he  drew  up  an  angry  prefiice, 
and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Garrick.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  this  play,  than 
that  it  was  afterwards  rejected  by  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  It  is  now  added  to  his 
. Tories,  agreeably  to  bis  6wn  intention',  and  as  it  contains  many  pathetic  passages  and 
interesting  situations,  every  reader  will  yet  wonder  that  when  tlie  author's  lame  became 
established,  and  when  a  trial  on  the  stage  might  have  been  made  with  no  great  risk, 
a  successionr  of  managers  persisted  in  rejecting  it. 

The  first  edition  of  The  Lusia*d,  consisting  of  a  thousand  copies,  had  so  rapid  a  sale,  that 
a  second  edition,  with  improvements^  was  published  in  June,  1778.  About  tbe  same 
time,  as  he  had  yet  no  regular  provision,  some  means  were  employed,  but  ineflecttialiy, 
to'  procure  him  a  pension  from  the  crown,  as  a  man  of  letters.  Dr.  Lowth,  tben  bishop 
of  London,  had  more  than  once  intimated  that  he  was  ready  to  admit  him  into  holy 
orders,  and  provide  for  him ;  but  Mickle  refused  the  offer,  lest  bis  hitherto  unifonn  sup- 
port of  revealed  religion  should  be  imputed  to  interested  motives.  This  ofier  was  highly 
honourable  to  him,  Iks  it  must  have  proceeded  from  a  knowledge  of  the  excellence  of 
bb  character,  and  the  probable  advantages  which  the  church  must  have  derived  from 
the  accession  of  such  a  member.  Nor  was  his  rejection  of  it  less  honourable,  for  he  was 
still  poor.  Although  he  had  received  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  sale  and  for 
the  copyright  of  The  Li^iad,  he  appropriated  all  of  that  sum  which  he  could  spare  from 
his  immediatte  necessities  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  sisters. 
He  now  issued  proposals  for  printing  an  edition  of  his  original  poems,  by  subscrip- 
tion, iii  quarto,  at  one  guinea  each  copy.  For  this  he  had  the  encouragement  of  maoy 
'friends,  and  probably  the  result  would  have  been  very  advantageous,  but  tlie  steadv 
friendship  of  the  late  commodore  Johnstone  relieved  him  from  any  further  anxiety  on 
this  account. 

In  1779^  this  gentleman  being  appointed  commander  of  the  Romney  man  of  war,  and 

s  Life  prefixed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  his  poems.  Of  hit  anger  against  Garrick  the  late  exceOeot 
Dr.  Home,  bishop  of  Norwich,  relates  tbe  following  anecdote.  **  Bffickle,  tbe  translator  of  Tbe  Lnsiad, 
inserted  in  his  poem  ai^  angry  note  against  Oanrick,  who,  as  be  thought,  bad  nsed  him  ill,  by  refecting 
a  tragedy  of  his.  Sometime  afterward,  the  poet,  who  had  never  se«a  Qarrick  ^ay,  was  asked  by  a 
friend  in  town  to  go  to  king  Lear.  He  went,  and  during  the  first  three  acts  said  not  a  word.  In  a  fine 
passage  of  the  fourth,  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and,  turning  to  his  friend,  '*  I  wish,"  said  be,  "  tbe  note 
was  out  of  my  book."  Life  of  bishop  Home,  by  Jones,  p.  270.  The  reader  may  percetre  impro- 
babilities in  this  story,  which,  however,  had  some  foundation.  Mickle  most  have  ^leen  Garrick 
play  long,  and  often,  before  be  published  The  Lnsiad.    C 

-^  '  In  this  year  be  published  a  pamphlet  in  quarto,  entitled  A  candid  Examination  of  the  Reasons  for 
depriving  the  East  India  Company  of  its  Charter.  This  was  written  in  defence  of  tbe  company,  and 
against  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  to  whose  insinuations  Mickie's  friends  hava  supposed  that  he 
9wed  the  loss  of  the  noble  patron  to  whom  he  dedicated  The  Lusiad.    C 
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£oiiiiiM>dore  of  ft  sqoadron,  immediately  nominated  Mickle  to  be  bis  secretary,  by  which, 
though  only  a  non-commissioned  otficer,  he  was  entitled  to  a  considerable  share 
of  prize-mon^.  But  what  probably  afforded  hiin  mpst  delight,  in  the  commence- 
jnent  of  this  new  life,  was  the  destination  of  the  squadrcm  to  the  native  shores  of  his 
favourite  Canioeus,  which  the  fisime  of  his  translation  had  already  seached.  On  his 
landing  at  Lisbon  in  November,  1773,  lie  was  received  with  the  utmost  politeness  and 
respect  by  prince  don  John  of  Braganza,  duke  of  Lafoens,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
principal  nobility,  gentry,  and  literati  of  Portugal.  In  May,  1780,  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Lisbon  admitted  him  a  member,  and  the  duke  pf  Braganza,  who  presided  ^on  that 
occasion,  presented  him  with  his  portrait  as  a  token  of  bis  particular  regard.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  the  admirers  of  Mickle  owe  his  beautfful,  though  neglected,  poem 
of  Ahnada  Hill  to  this  visit  He  b  said  also  to  have  employed  some  of  his  leisure  hours 
in  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  Portugal,  which  he  did  not  live  to  prepare  (on  the 
press. 

On  hb  arrival  in  EngUmd,  in  November,  1780,  he  was  appointed  joiAt  agent  for  the 
disposal  of  the  valuable  prizes  taken  during  the  commodore's  cruize,  and  by  the  profits 
of  this  place,  and  his  share  of  the  prize-money,  he  was  enabled  to  discharge  his  debts. 
This  had  long  been  the  ardeut  wish  of  his  heart,  the  object  of  all  his  pursuits,  mid  an 
objegct  which  he  at  length  accomplished  with  the  strictest  honour,  and  with  a  satisfactkni 
to  his  own  mind  the  most  pure  ^nd  delightful.  It  b,  indeed,  among  the  inexplicable 
mysteries  in  human  conduct,  that  so  many  men  of  enlightened  minds  can  bear  the  weight 
of  pecuniaiy  obligation  with  perfect  indifference,  and  ctfn  openly  insult  the  universal 
opinion  of  mankind,  by  deeming  the  reputation  of  a  few  showy  public  professions  an 
equivalent  for  the  principles  of  common  honesty.  Mickle  had  nothing  in  common  with 
meaof  this  description. 

In  178^,  our  poet  publbhed  The  Prophecy  of  Queen  Emma,  a  ballad,  with  an  m>- 
nical  preface,  containing  an  account  of  its  pretended  author  and  discovery,  and  hints  for 
vindicating  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  and  Rowley.  Thb  irony,  however, 
lost  part  of  jts  effect  by  the  authbr's  pretendmg  that  a  poem,  which  b  modem, both  in 
language  and  versification,  was  the  production  of  a  prior  of  Durham  in  tlie  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  although  he  endeavours  to  account  for  thb  with  some  degree  of  humour, 
and  b  not  unsuccessful  in  imitating  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  \by  dean  Milles  and 
Mr.  Bryant,  in  the  ease  of  CBatterton* 

In  the  same  year  he  married  Mary,  the  daugl^ter  of  Mr.  Robert  Tomkiiis,  with  whom 
he  resided  in  OxfordUiire  wbMe  employed  in  translating  The  Lusiad,  and  by  thb  lady  he 
left  a  son,  now  a  clerk  in  the  India-house.  The  fortune  wliich  he  obtained  by  hb  mar- 
riage, and  what  he  acquired  under  commodore  Johnstone,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  hb  days  in  ease  and  independence,  and  with  that  view  he  took 
a  house  at  Wheatly  near  Oxford;  but  the  failure  and  death  of  a  banker,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  as  agent  for  the  prizes,  and  a  chancery  suit  in  which  he  engaged  rather 
too  predpilately,  in  order  to  secure  a  part  of  hb  wife's  fortune,  involved  him  in  many 
delays,  and  much  anxiety  and  expense.  He  still,  however,  employed  his  pen  on  occa-* 
sional  8ut>jects,  and  contributed  essays  entitled  The  Fragments  of  Leo,  and  some  other 
artkdes,  to  the  European  Magazine.  Hb  last  production  was  Eskdale  Braes,  a  song  In 
commemoration  of  tiie  place  of  his  birth.  ^ 

He  died  after  a  short  illness  at  Forest  Hill,  on  the  38th  of  October,  1788,  and  was 
in  the  churdiyard  of  that  parish.    Hb  character,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Isaac  Reed 
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and  Mr.  Joho  Ireland,  who  knew  him  well,  may  be  adopted  with  safety.    *'  He 
every  point  of  view  a  man  of  the  utmost  mtegrity,  warm  in  his  fiieiidship,  and  iiH^naat 
only  agahist  vice,  irreligion,  or  meanness.    The  compliment  paid  by  lord  LytteltoD  to 
Thomson,  might  be  applied  to  him  'with  the  strictest  truth ;  not  a  line  is  to  be  foiuid  in 
bis  works,  which,  dying,  he  would  wish  to  blot.    During  the  greatest  part  of  hts  life^ 
he  endured  the  pressures  of  a  narrow  fortune  without  repining,  never  relaxing  in  bis 
industry  to  acquire,  by  honest  exertions,  that  independence  which  at  length  he  enjoyed. 
He  did  not  shine  in  conversation,  nor  would  any  person,  from  his  appearance,  have  beea 
able  to.  form  a  fevoumble  judgment  of  his  talents.    In  every  situation  in  which  fortune 
placed  him,  he  displayed  an  independent  spirit,  undebased  by  any  meanness ;  and  when 
his  p^niary  circumstances  made  him,  on  one  occasion,  feel  a  disappointment  with  some 
force,  he  even  then  seemed  more  ashamed  at  his  want  of  dtsoermient  of  cbaiacter, 
than  concerned  for  his  loss.    He  seemed  to  entertain  with  reluctance  an  opinion  that 
high  birth  could  be  united  with  a  sordid  mind.  ,  He  had,  however,  tlie  satisfactioB  of 
reflecting,  tliat  no  extravagant  panegyric  had  disgraced  his  pen.    Contempt  certainly 
came  to  his  aid,  though  not  soon :  he  wished  to  forget  his  credulity,  and  never  aAer 
conversed  on  the  subject  by  .choice.    To  conclude^  his  foibles  were  but  few,  and  those 
inofiensive :  his  virtues  were  many :  |md  his  genius  was  very  considerable.     He  lived 
without  reproach,  and  his  memory  will  always  be  cherished  by  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  him.^    To  this  Mr.  Ireland  adds,  ''  His  manners  were  not  of  that  obtmsive  kmd 
by  which  many  men  of  the  second  or  third  order  force  themselves  into  notice.    A  veiy 
close  observer  might  have  passed  many  hours  in  Mr.  Mickles  company,  without  sos* 
pecting  that  he.  had  ever  written  a  line  of  poetry.    A  common  physiognomist  would  have 
said  that  he^  had  an  pnmasked  face.    Lavater  would  have  said  otherwise ;  but  neither 
his  countenance  nor  manners  were  such  as  attract  the  liiultitude.    When  his  name  was 
announced,  he  has  been  more  than  once  asked  if  the  translator  of  Camoens  was  any  re- 
lation'to  him.    To  this  he  usually  answered,  with  a  good  natured  smile,  that  they  were 
of  the  same  family.    Simplicity,  unafiected  simplicity,  was  the  leading  feature  in  his 
character.    The  philosophy  of  Voltaire  and  David  Hume  was  his  detestation. '  He  could 
not  hear  their  names  with  temper.    For  the  Bible  he  had  the  highest  reverence,  and 
never  sat  silent  when  the  doctrines  or  precepts  of  the  gospel  were  either  ridiculed  or 
spoken  .of  with  conteiQpt." 

In  179^9  an  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  by  subscription,  with  an  account  of 
his  life  by  Mr.  Irehuid.  A  more  full  and  correct  collection  of  hb  poems  appeared  in 
1807,  with  a  life  by  the  rev.  John  Sim,  who  was  his  mtimate  friend  tvhcn  a.t  Oxford,  and 
has  done  ample  justice  to  his  memory.  To  the  present  edition  I  have  added  his  tragedy, 
although  dramatic  pieces  form  no  part  of  this  collection.  Those  who  still  consider  it 
as  unfit  for  the  stage,  may  be  willing  to  allow  oi  its  admission  as  a  dramatic  poem.  Of 
his  poem  on  Providence,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy. 

Although  there  is  no  species  of  poetry  of  which  he  had  not  afibrded  favourable  sp^ 
cimens,  and  many  striking  images  and  animated  descriptions  are  discoverable  in  his  ori' 
ginal  pieces,  and  while  we  allow  that  his  imagination  is  considei]ably  fertile,  his  hmgoage 
copious,  and  hb  versification  rich  and  various,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
too  many  marks  of  imitation  in  all  his  lesser  poems,  and  that  his  fame  must  rest  prin- 
cipally, where  it  is  more  tlian  probable  he  intended  it  shoukl,  on  his  translation  of  the 
Lusiad.  This  work,  which  is  now  rishig  in  reputation,  is  mferior  only  to  Pope's  IKad, 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  which  perhaps  may  be  controverted.    Pope  has  ^vcn 
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an  Eoglish  poem  of  qnquestionable  beauty,  but  we  may  say  with  Bentley^  it  is  not 
Homer.  Mickie  has  not  only  tran^used  the  spirit,  but  lias  raised  the  character  of  his 
original.  By  preserving  the  energy,  el^anoe,  and  fire  of  Camoens,  he  had  given  an 
English' Lusiad,  a  work  which,  although  confessedly  borrowed  from  the  Portuguese,  has 
all  the  aj^iearance  of  having  been  invented  in  the  language  in  which  we  find  it.  In  exe- 
cuting this,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mickie  has  taken  more  lil^erties  with  his 
original  than  the  laws  of  translation  will  allow ;  but  they  are  of  a  kind  not  usually  taken 
by  translators^  for  he  has  often  introduced  beauties  of  his  own  equal  to  any  that  come 
from  the  pen  of  Camoens.  In  acknowledging  that  be  has  takien  such  freedoqis,  how* 
ever,  he'has  not  specified  th^  individual  passages,  a  neglect  for  whicli  some  have  praised 
bis  humility,  and  others  have  blamed  his  injustiee.  But  with  this  exception,  he  has 
successfully  executed  what  he  purposed,  not  only  to  mak^  Camoens  be  imderstood  and 
relished,  but  '^  to  g^ve  a  poem  that  might  live  in  the  English  language^.''  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  omitted  in  this  general  character  of  The  Lusiad,  that  in  his  pr^limpary  dis^er* 
tutionSi  he  ha9  distinguished  hunself  as  a  scholar,  a  critic,  and  a  histprian. 

7  Se^  vol.  xzi.  of  Teimslations. 
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A  NIGHT  PIECE. 


The  scene  is  an  old  chorcb-yard  (now  the  principal 
street  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh),  where  the  fa- 
mous Buchanan,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed personages  of  his  age  and  nation,  lie  interred. 


QO  now,  the  doors  are  shut;  the  busy  hand 
^  Of  Industry  suspends  her  toil  awhile. 
And  solemn  silence  reigns;  the  men  of  law 
Kor  throng  the  passage  to  the  wrangling  bar» 
Nor  clients,  walking  o'er  tlie  pavement,  cone 
Their  cause's  long  dday.    The  labourer 
lies  wrapt  in  sleep,  his  brawny  nerves  mibrae'^ 
Gathering  new  vigour  for  to  morrow's  toil. 
And  happy  he  who  sleeps !  Periiapa,  just  now» 
The  modest  widow,  and  the  weak  old  man. 
Fainting  with  want,  recline  the  languid  hend;^ 
While  o'er  their  riotous  debauch,  the  rout 
Of  Bacchanalians,  with  impetuous  langh, 
Applaud  the  witless  but  envenom'd  jest 
At  yon  dim  taper,  poring  o'er  his  bondi^ 
Or  copious  rentrroll,  crooked  AViriee  sitaf 
Or  sleqpless  on  his  tawdry  bed  revolves 
On  plans  of  usury.    Oh,  thrice  dhre  disease  f 
Unsocial  madness !  wherefoie  all  this  care, 
This  lust  of  gold,  that  from  the  mind  caudndet 
All  thought  of  doty  or  to  God  or  man! 
An  heir  debauched,  who  wishes  nothing  more 
Than  the  old  dotard  dead,  shall  throw  it  all 
On  whores  and  dogs  away;  then,  cnning  lif^i 
That  nought  but  scoundrel  poverty  afibrds^ 
By  his  Qsrn  hand  a  mangled  etieaM  foils* 


Now  smoking  with  unhallowed  fins,  the  sons 
Of  brutal  riot  stroll  along  the  streets. 
Scenting  the  prostitutes:  perhaps  the  son 
Of  eome  well-meaning  countryman,  entic*d 
By  lewd  compankns,  midnight  orgies  holds. 
Kennels  with  some  abominable  wretch. 
Contracting  foul  disease ;  one  day  to  strike 
His  hopeless  parents'  hearts  with  biting  grief. 
And  o'er  their  rev'rend  hoary  cheeks  to  pou^ 
The  sad  parental  tear. 

Behold  how  grand  the  lady  of  the  night. 
The  silver  Moon,  with  majesty  dinne, 
Emerges  from  behind  yon  sable  cloud ;        r 
Around  her  all  the  spacious  Heavens  glow 
With  living  fires !  In  the  pale  air  sublime, 
St  Giles's  column  rears  its  ancient  head. 
Whose  boilders  many  a  century  ago 
Were  moalder'd  into  dust    Now,  O  my  soul, 
Bt  fill'd  with  sacred  awe !  I  tread  above 
The  chiefo  of  ancient  days,  great  in  the  works 
Of  peace,  and  dreadful  in  the  ranks  of  war. 
Whose  nianly  hamess'd  breasts  and  nervous  arms  ^ 
Stood  as  the  brazen  bulwarks  of  the  land; 
But  now,  in  death's  blank  courts,  mhc'd  with  the  son 
Of  basest  deeds;  and  now  unknown  as  they . 

Where  now,  ye  leam'd,  the  Ik^  of  all  your  rage 
And  bitter  spleen  ?  Ye  statesmen,  where  the  meed 
Of  all  your  toils,  and  victims  at  the  sluine 
Of  wild  ambhion  ?  Active  Moray's  bonea 
With  Erne's  dust  in  dreary  silence  rests 
The  dy  Buchanan  and  the  zealeus  Knox 
Mmgle  their  ashes  in  the  peaoelVil  grave 
With  Romish  ifriests,  and  hi^P^ess  Mary'k  friends.. 
No  quarrel  now,  no  holy  frauds  disturb 
Hie  dumber  of  the  dead.    Yet  let  me  ask. 
And  awfol  is  the  questioi^  Where,  oh,  where 
Are  the  bright  minds,  that  once  to  mighty  deeds 
Hie  clay  that  now  I  tread  above  hispir'd  f 
Hah!  t  was  a  flash  of  fire  I  howbngbt  it  shone! 
How  soon  it  was  no  more !  Such  is  the  life. 
The  tiandent  lifo  of  man :  awhile  he  breathes. 
Then  in  a  Uttle  wttii  his  motter  earth 
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Ia^  mix'd,  JMid  knofwit  no  nore.    S\**n his  own  race 
Forget  hit  name ;  and  should  the  sound  reknain» 
Ah,  let  ambitioD  sicken  at  the  thought ! 
pull  as  a  twice-told  tale  it  meets  the  ear. 

Founders  of  states,  their  countries'  savioui«|  lie 
In  dark  obliyion :  others  o«ly  live 
Jn  fables  wild  and  vague.    Our  hoary  sires, 
Who  saw  the  wave  of  Blarlborough's  sword  decide 
The  fate  of  Europe,  and  t^er  trembling  kings, 
Relate  his  actions  as  «  monkish  tale 
Without  concern :  and  soon  the  days  shall  come, 
When  Prussia's  hinds  shall  wild  adventures  tell 
Of  Fred*ric  and  his  brothers,  such  as  oft 
The  British  labourer,  by  winter^s  fire. 
Tells  to  his  wondVing  children  of  the  feats 
Of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  and  Celtic  wars. 

Say,  ye  immortal  sons  C|f  Heav*n,  who  rule 
This  nether  world,  who,  from  old  Nimrod's  d^iys 
Down  to  the  present,  ^ave  beheld  the  fate 
Of  emperors  and  kings,  say,  which  the  life 
The  ever-conscious  shade  will  like  to  own  ? 
Does  Cssar  boast  of  his  immortal  name. 
How,  wading  through  the  blood  of  millions,  he 
Enslaved  bis  country  ?  No :  he  drops  the  head^ 
And  imprecates  oblivion  to  enwrap 
The  honrid  tale.    Not  so  poor  Socrates : 
l^th  everlasting  smiles  he  humbly  owitt 
The  life  that  was  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

The  heroes  whose  unconquerable  souls 
Would  from  their  country's  interest  never  flinch, 
Look  down  with  sweet  complacence  on  the  realms 
Their  vailour  sav'd.    O  Wallace,  patriot  chief ! 
Who  durst  alone  thy  country's  right  assert ; 
Betrayed  and  sworn  away  by  all  but  thee* 
And  thou,  great  Bruce,  who  many  a  doubtful  day. 
For  tby  enslaved  and  groaning  country'  sake, 
Stray'd  o^er  the  solitary  hills  of  Lorn ; 
Say,  what  bold  ecstasies,  heroic  jojrs. 
Your  miffhty  souls  inspire,  when  you  behold 
A  nation  to  this  day  bless'd  by  your  arms ! 
And  such  the  recompensing  Heav'n  of  those, 
The  happy  few,  who  truly  great  of  soul 
Are  masters  of  themselves ;  who  patient  wait 
Till  virtue's  endless  sabbath  shall  arrive. 
When  vice  shall  reign  no  more,  and  virtue  bleed 
And  weep  no  more ;  when  every  honest  pang 
Their  heartsliave  felt,  and  moum'd  their  efibrts  vain, 
Shall  yield  high  joy,  when  God  himself  applauds. 
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AM  ELEGY. 
muntVt  W  TBB  WOOD  MIAB  EOSLIU  CASTLE.      1768. 

Hac  Jovetn  sentire  deosque  cunctos 
S|pem  bonam  (;ertamque  domum  reporto. 

Horat 


AUTERTISBMEVT. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  fiction  is  the  most  pro* 
per  fi€jd  for  ))oetry.  If  it  is  always  so,  the  writer 
of  this  little  piece  acknowledges  it  is  acircumstance 
against  him*  The  following  Klegy  was  first  sug- 
gested, and  the  ideas  contained  in  it  raised,  on  re- 
visiting the  ruins  and  woods  that  had  been  the  scene 
of  his  early  amusements  with  a  deserving  brother, 
who  died  in  bis  twiaity-fiist  ^^iar* 


Thb  peacefol  evening  breathes  her  balmy 
The  playful  school-lnys  wanton  o'er  the 

Where  spreading  poplars  shade  the 
The  villagers  in  rustic  joy  convene.' 

Amid  the  secret  windings  of  the  wood. 
With  solemn  meditation  let  me  atray  ; 

This  is  the  hour  when,  to  the  wise  and  good. 
The  heavenly  maid  repays  the  toils  of  day. 

The  river  murmurs,  and  the  breathing  gale 
Whispers  the  gently-waving  boughs  anaoi^; 

The  star  of  evening  glimmers  o'er  the  dale. 
And  leads  the  Sent  host  of  Heaven  along; 

How  bright,  emerging  o*er  yon  broom-clad  heigU, 
The  silver  empress  of  the  night  appears ! 

Yon  limpid  pool  reflects  a  stream  of  light. 
And  faintly  in  its  breast  the  woodland  bearb 

The  waters,  tumbling  o'er  their  rocky  bed. 
Solemn  and  constant,  from  yon  dell  resound; 

The  lonely  hearths  blaze  o'er  the  distant  gldie; 
The  bat,  low-wheeling,  skims  the  dusky  groimiL 

August  and  hoary,  o'er  the  sloping  dale. 
The  gothic  abbey  rears  its  sculptured  tow^ia; 

Dull  through  the  roofe  resounds  the  whistling  gale; 
Dark  solitude  among  the  pillars  low'rs. 

Where  yon  old  tr^es  bepd  o'er  a  place  of  g:raves. 
And,  solemn,  shade  a  chapel's  sad  remaans  ; 

Where  yon  scath'd  poplar  through  the  vindov 
waves, 
And,  twining  round,  the  hoary  arch  sustain^: 

There  oft,  at  dawn,  as  one  forgot  behind. 
Who  longs  to  follow,  yet  unknowing  where, 

'Some  hoary  shepherd,  o'er  his  staff  reclin'd. 
Pores  on  the  graves*  and  sigbs  a  broken  pray  V. 

^igh  o^er  the  pines,  that  with  their  dark'nisf 
shade 

Surround  yon  craggy  bank,  the  castle  rears 
Its  crumbling  turrets:  still  its  tow'ry  head 

A  warlike  mien,  a  sullen  grandeur  wears. 

So,  midst  the  snow  of  age,  a  boastful  air 

Still  on  the  war-worn  veteran's  brow  attends; 

Still  his  big  bones  his  youthful  prime  declare. 
Though  trembling  o'er  the  feeble  crutch  he  bends. 

Wild  roqnd  the  gates  the  dusky  wall-flowers  creep, 
Where  oft  the  knights  the  boiuteous  dames  have 

led; 
Gone  is  the  bower,  the  grot  a  ruin'd  he^. 
Where  bays  and  ivy  o'er  the  fragments  spread. 

T  was  here  our  sires,  exulting  fW>m  the  fight. 
Great  in  their  bloody  arms,  march'd  o'er  the  lea, 

Eying  their' rescu*d  fields  with  proud  delight; 
Now  lost  to  them !  and,  ah,  bow  chang'd  to  me! 

This  bank,  the  river,  and  the  fanning  breeze, 

The  dear  idea  of  my  Pollio  bring; 
So  shone  the  Moon  through  these  soft  nodding  trees, 

When  here  we  wAnder'd  in  the  eves  of  spring. 
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When  April^s  gitfifes  the  flow'iy  lawn  adorn, 
And  Ttiodest  cowslips  deck  the  streamlet's  side  $ 

When  fragrant  orchards  to  the  roseate  mom 
Unfold  tlieir  bloom,  in  Heaven's  own  colotfrs  dy*d : 

So  fair  a  blonom  gentle  Pollicr  woref, 

These  were  the  emblems  of  his  healtfafal  mbd; 
To  him  the  letter'd  page  displayed  its  lore. 

To  him  bright  fency  adl  her  wealth  resigiD^d ; 

Him  With  her  puHnt  flameis  the  MiiM  endowed. 
Flames  neter  to  th'  illiberal  thoaght  ally*d  | 

The  sacred  Sisters  led  where  virtue  glow'd 
In  all  her  charms  $  he  saw,  he  felt,  and  6f*di 

Oh,  partner  of  my  infant  griefe  and  joys ! 

Big  with  the  scenes  now  past  ray  heart  o*erflo#s, 
Bids  each  endearment,  lair  as  once,  to  rise. 

And  dwells  toxnrioas  on  her  melting  woes< 

Oft  with  the  rising  Snn  whed  fife  was  new, 
Along  the  woodland  have  I  roam'd  with  thee; 

Oft  by  the  Moon  have  bmsh'd  the  evening  dew. 
When  all  was  fearless  innocence  and  glee. 

The  sainted  well  where  yon  bleak  hill  declines. 
Has  oft  been  conscious  of  those  happy  hours; 

But  now  the  hill,  the  river  crown'd  with  pines, 
And  sainted  well,  have  kwt  their  cheering  pow'rs: 


For  thon  art  gone 
where. 


—My  guide,   my  friend,  oh 

Where  hast  thou  fied,  and  left  me  here  behind  ? 
My  tenderest  wish,  my  heart  to  thee  was  bare. 
Oh,  now  cut  off  each  passage  to  thy  mind ! 

How  dreary  is  the  gulf,  how  dark,  how  void. 
The  trackless  shores  that  never  were  repasi'd ! 

Dread  separation !  on  the  depth  nntiy*d 
Hope  faulters,  and  the  soul' recoils  aghast. 

^de  round  the  spacious  Heav'kis  I  cast  my  eyes ; 

And  shall  these  stars  glow  with  immortal  fire. 
Still  shine  the  lifeleit  glories  of  the  skies. 

And  could  thy  bright,  thy  living  sool  expire  ? 

Far  be  the  thought the  pleasures  most  sublime, 

.  The  glow  of  friendship,  and  the  virtuous  tear. 

The  towering  wish  that  scorns  the  bounds  tif  time, 
Chill'd  m  thy  vale  of  death,  but  languish  here : 

So  plant  the  vine  on  Norway's  wintry  land. 
The  languid  stranger  feebly  buds  and  dies ; 

Yet  there 's  a  clime  where  virtue  shall  expand. 
With  godlike  strength,  beneath  her  native  skies. 

The  lonely  shephetd  on  the  mountain's  side. 
With  patience  waits  the  rosy  opening  day ; 

The  mariner  at  midnight's  darksome  tide. 
With  cheerfVil  hope  expects  the  moniing  ray : 

Thus  I,  on  life's  storm-beaten  ocean  tost. 
In  mental  vision  view  the  happy  shore, 

Where  Pbllio  beckons  to  the  peaceful  coast, 
VTherefete  and  death  divide  the  friends  no  mors. 

Oh,  that  some  kind,  some  pitymg  kindred  shade. 
Who  now,  perhaps,  frequents  this  solemn  grove. 

Would  tell  the  awful  secrets  of  the  dead. 
And  from  my  eyes  the  mortal  film  remove ! 


Vain  ia  the  wis^-'^-— yet  surely  not  In  vain 
Man's  bosom  glows  with  that  celestial  fire. 

Which  scorns  Earth's  luxuries,  which  smiles  at  paitf. 
And  wings  hb  spirit  with  sublime  desire. 

To  fiem  this  spark  of  Heaven,  this  ray  divine. 
Still,  oh,  my  soul  I  still  be  thy  dear  employ ; 

Still  thus  to  wander  through  the  shades  be  thin^, 
And  swell  thy  breast  with  visionary  joy  : 

So,  to  the  dark-brow'd  wood,  or  sacred  mbunt^ 
In  aaciefit  days,  the  holy  seen  retired. 

And,  led  in  tision,  dnnk  at  Siloe*s  fount. 
While  rising  ecstasies  their  bosoms  fir'd; 

Restor'd  creation  bright  before  them  rose. 
The  burning  deserts  smil'd  as  Eden's  plains. 

One  fHendly  shade  the  wolf  and  lambkin  chose. 
The  flow'ry  mountains  sung,  '*  Messiah  feigns  f" 

Though  finnter  raptures  my  coM  breast  inspire. 
Yet,  let  me  oft  frequefiC  this  solemn  scene. 

Oft  to  the  abbey's  shattered  walls  retire. 
What  time  the  moonshine  dimly  gleams  between* 

There,  where  the  cross  m  hoary  ruin  nods. 
And  weeping  yews  e'ershaide  the  letter'd  stones. 

While  midnight  silence  wraps  these  drear  abodes, 
And  soothes  me  wand'ring  o'er  my  kindred  bones^ 

JM  kindled  fancy  view  the  glorious  mom. 
When  from  the  bunting  graves  the  just  shall  riser. 

All  nature  smiling,  and,  by  angels  borne, 
Messiah's  cross  fhr  blaaing  o'er  the  skies. 


MARY  QUEEN  OF  SG0T9. 
AM  BLBOT. 

Quod  tibi  vitse  son  detraxit, 
Fama  adjiciet  poethumalaudii 
If ostris  longum  tu  dolor  et  honorf 

Buchanan. 

Tbb  balmy  zephyn  o'er  the  woodland  stray. 
And  gently  stir  the  bosom  of  the  lake  a. 

The  fawns,  that  panting  in  the  covert  lay, 
Now  through  the  gloomy  park  their  revels  take 

Pale  rise  the  rugged  hills  that  skirt  the  north, 
Ihe  wood  glows  yelkfwM  by  the  ev'ning  rajrs^ 

Silent  and  benoteous  flows  the  silver  Forth, 
And  Annan  murm'ring  through  the  willows  strayli 

But,  ah  I  what  means  this  silence  in  the  grove, 
Whereoft  the  wild  notes  sooth'd  the  kfve-slck  boy  I 

Why  ceaM  in  Mary's  bow^  the  songt  of  love  ? 
The  songs  of  lete,  of  innocence,  and  joy ! 

When  bright  the  lake  reflects  the  setting  ray. 
The  sportive  virgins  tread  the  flow'ry  green; 

Here  by  the  Moon  full  oft  in  cheerful  May, 
The  merry  bride-maids  at  the  dance  are  seen. 

But  who  these  nymphs  that  through  the  copse  ap» 
pear. 

In  robes  of  white  adom'd  with  violet  blue  ? 
Fondlv  with  purple  flow'n  they  deck  yon  bier. 

And  wave  in  solemn  pomp  the  bows  of  ytWt 
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Su'prame  in  grief,  her  eye  conltis'd  with  woc^ 

Appears  the  lady  of  th'  aerial  train. 
Tall  as  the  sylvan  goddeM  of  the  bow, 

And  fair  as  she  who  wept  Adonis  slain. 

Such  was  the  pomp  when  GUead's  Tirgin-handf 
Wand'ring  by  Judah'k  llow'ry  monntaini^  wept, 

And  with  fair  Iphis,  by  the  ballowM  strand 
Of  Siloe's  brook,  a  noomfiil  sabbath  kept 

By  the  resplendent  cross  with  tlustlef  twin'd, 
T  is  Mary's  guardian  Genius  lost  in  woe: 

**  Ah,  say,  what  deepest  wrongs  have  thns  com- 
bin'd 
To  heave  with  restless  righs  thy  breast  of  snow  ? 

**  Ob,  stay,  ye  Dryads,  nor  onfinish'd  fly 

Your  solemn  rites !  Here  oomes  no  foot  profiuie : 
The  Muse's  son,  and  hallow'd  is  his  eye, 
*     Implores  your  stay,  implores  to  join  the  strain. 

**  See,  from  her  cheek  the  glowing  life-blush  flies ! 

Alas !  what  fiUt'ring  sounds  of  woe  be  these } 
Ye  nymphs,  who  fondly  watch  her  languid  eyes, 

Oh,  say  what  music  will  her  soul  appease  ?" 

"  Resound  the  solemn  dirge,"  the  nymphs  reply, 
<*  And  let  the  turtles  moan  in  Mary's  bow'r; 

Let  grief  indulge  her  grand  sublimity. 
And  melancholy  wake  her  melting  pow*r; 

**  For  art  has  triumph'd — Art,  that  never  stood 
On  honour's  side,  or  gen'rous  transport  knew. 

Has  dy*d  its  haggard  hands  in  Mary's  blood. 
And  o'er  her  fame  has  breath'd  its  blighting  dew. 

"  But  come,  ye  nymphs,  ye  woodland  spirits  come, 
And  with  funereal  flow'rs  jrour  tresses  braid. 

While  in  this  hallow*d  bower  we  raise  the  tomb, 
And  consecrate  the  song  to^ary's  shade. 

•(  O  sing  what  smiles  her  youthful  morning  wore» 
Her  's  ev'ry  charm,  and  ev'ry  loveliest  grace. 

When  nature's  happiest  touch  could  add  no  more^ 
Heav'n  lent  an  angel*s  beauty  to  her  fiu^e. 

'<  Oh !  whether  by  the  moss-grown  bushy  dell. 
Where*  from  the  oak  depends  the  misletoe^ 

Where  creeping  ivy  shades  the  Druids'  cell. 
Where  from  the  rock  the  gurgling  waten  flow : 

**  Or,  whether  sportive  o*er  the  cowslip  beds. 
You,  through  the  fairy  dales  of  Teviot  glide, 
^  Or  brush  the  primrose  banks,  while  Cynthia  riieds 
Her  silT'ry  light  o'er  £sk's  translucent  tide: 

*'  Hither,  ye  gentle  guardians  of  the  fair,    . 

By  virtuelB  tears,  by  weeping  beauty,  come. 
Unbind  the  festire  robes,  ufnbind  the  hair, 

And  wave  the  cypress  bough  at  Mary's  tomb. 

**  And  come,  ye  fleet  magicians  of  the  air," 
The  mournful  lady  of  tlie  chorus  cry'd; 
Your  airy  tints  of  baleful  hue  prepare, 
And  through  this  grove  bid  Mary's  fortunes  glide: , 

*<  And  let  the  songs,  with  solemn  harpings  joisM, 
And  wailing  liotes,  unfold  the  tale  of  woe !'' 

She  spoke,  and,  waking  through  the  breathing  wind, 
Fiu)in  lyrts  unsaen  the  solemii  harpings  flow. 


POEMS. 

The  song  began— ><*  How  br^tliereaily 

What  lasting  joys  her  smiling  £ate 
To  widd  the  awful  British  sceptres  bom ! 

And  Ganl's  ydmig  heir  her  bridal-bed  ascends. 

**  See,  nmnd  her  bed,  light  floating  on  the  air. 
The  little  Loves  their  purple  wings  diq»iay ; 

When  sudden,  shrieking  at  the  dismal  glare 
Of  ftuieral  torehes,  fai  they  speed  away. 

**  Far  with  the  Loves  each  bltssful  omeft  qieedsy 
Her  eighteenth  April  hears  her  widow'd  oaoan. 

The  bridal  bed  the  sable  hearse  succeeds. 
And  struggling  &ction^shake  her  native  thronr. 

«  No  more  a  goddess  in  the  swimming  dance, 
May^  thon,  O  ^ueen !  thy  lovely  form  display  ; 

No  more  Uiy  beauty  reign  the  chann  of  France, 
Nor  in  Parisian  bowYs  outBhine  the  day. 

"  For  the  oold  north  the  trembling  sails  aiesptead^ 
Ah,  what  drear  horroars  gliding  thiong^b  thy 
breast! 

While  from  thy  weqping  eyes  fair  Gallia  fled. 
Thy  future  woes  in  boding  sighs  confess'd  ' ! 

*'  A  nation  stem,  and  stubborn  to  conuuand. 
And  now  convnls'd  with  £M;tion's fiercest  rage, 

0>mmit8  its  sceptre  to  thy  gentle  hand. 
And  asks  a  bridle  Arom  thy  tender  age.' 
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As  weeping  thus  they  sung,  the  o^ens  rose. 
Her  native  shore  receives  the  moomful  queenj 

November  wind  o'er  the  bare  landscape  Uows» 
In  hazy  gloom  the  sea-wave  skirts  the  aceoe. 


The  House  of  Holy-rood,  in  sullen  state. 
Bleak  in  the  shade  of  rude-pil'd  rocks 

Cold  on  the  mountain's  side,  type  of  her 
its  shatter'd  walls  a  Romish  chapel 


No  nodding  grove  here  waves  the  shelt'riQg  bough 
O'er  the  dark  vale,  prophetic  of  her  reign : 

Beneath  the  curving  mountain's  craggy  brow 
The  dreary  echoes  to  the  galea  complain. 

Beneath  the  gloomy  clouds  of  lollmg  smoker 
The  high  pil'd  city  rears  her  Gothic  towHs;  - 

The  stem  brow'd  castle,  from  his  lofty  rock. 
Looks  scornful  down,  and  fix'd  d^ftmice  low'n  -. 


■  The  unhappy  Mary,  in  herinfhncy,  was  sent 
to  France  to  the  care  of  her  mother^  fiunily,  the 
house  of  Guise.  The  French  court  was  at  that 
time  the  gayest  and  most  gallant  of  Europe.  Here 
the  princess  of  ^tland  was  educated  with  all  the 
distinction  due  to  her  high  rank;  and  as  soon  as 
years  would  alk>w,  she  was  married  to  the  dauphin, 
afterwards  Francis  IL  and  on  the  death  of  this  mo* 
naroh,  which  closed  a  short  reign,  the  politics  of 
the  house  of  Guise  required  the  returft  of  the  young 
queen  to  Scotland.  She  left  France  with  tears, 
and  the  utmost  reluctance ;  and  on  her  landing  ia 
her  native  kingdom,  the  different  ai^tearaoce  of 
the  country  awakened  all  her  regret,  and  affiected 
her  with  a  melancholy  which  seemed  to  fbvdMidtt 
her  future  misfortunes. 

*  These  circumstances,  descriptive  of  the  environs 
of  Hoty-rood  tionse.  are  local  j  yeta  however  dreai^ 
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Bomestic  Ui»»  that  dear,  that  sovH^ifn  joy, 
Far  from  her  heart  was  teen  to  tpeed  away; 

Straight  dark-brow'd  ftctioma  eufring  in,  destroy 
The  seeds  of  peace^  and  marii  her  for  their 
prey. 

Ko  more  by  moonshioe  to  the  naptia]  bow'f 
Her  Francis  comes,  by  love's  soft  fetters  led  | 

Far  other  spouse  now  wakes  her  midnight  hoar ', 
Enrag'd,  and  reeking  from  the  harlot's  bed< 

«<  Ah !  draw  the  Teil !''  shrill  trembles  throngh  the 
air: 

The  Teilwas  dnwn--but  darker  scenes  arose^ 
Another  4  nnptial  conch  the  Fates  prepare, 

The  balefol  teeming  source  of  deeper  woes« 

• 

The  bridal  torch  her  eril  angel  waVd, 

Far  from  the  conch  oflfenM  prudence  fled; 

Of  deepest  crimes  deceitful  £M:tion  rav'd, 
And  ronsM  her  trembling  from  the  fatal  bed^ 

The  hinds  are  seen  in  arms,  and  glitt'ring  spean. 
Instead  of  crooks,  the  Grampian  shepherds  wield  j 

Fanatic  rage  the  pkNighman's  visage  wears. 
And  red  with  slaughter  lies  the  harvest  fields 

From  Borthwick-fleld,  deserted  and  forlorn, 
The  beauteous  queen,  all  tears,  is  seen  to  fly ; 

Now  through  the  streets  '  a  weeping  captive  borne, 
Her  woe  the  triumph  of  the  inilgar  eye. 

Again,  the  viskm  shifts  the  woeftil  scene ; 

Again,  forlorn,  from  rebel  arms  she  flies, 
And,  unsuspecting,  on  a  sister  queen     # 

The  lovely  ii^ur*d  fugitive  relies. 

When  wisdom,  baffled,  owns  th'  attempt  in  rntn, 
Heav*n  oft  delights  to  set  the  virtuous  free; 

Some  friend  appears  and  breaks  aflliction's  chahi : 
But,  ah,  no  genVous  friend  appears  for  thee ! 

A  prison'^  ghastly  walls  and  grated  cells 
Deform'd  the  airy  scenery  as  it  pass'd ; 

The  haunt  where  listless  melancholy  dwells. 
Where  ev'ry  genial  feeUng  sinks  aghast. 

No  female  eye  her  sickly  bed  tatend  *  I 
<<  Ah,  cease  to  tell  it  in  the  female  ear ! 

A  woman's  stem  command!  a  proffered  friend  ! 
Ob,  gen*routf  passion,  peace,  forbear,  forbear ! 

the  unimproved  November  view  may  appear,  the 
ooonoisseur  in  gardening  will  perceive  that  planta- 
tion, and  the  efertsof  art,  could  easily  convert  the 
proqpect  nito  an  agreeable  and  most  romantic  sum- 
mer landscape. 

3  Lord  Damley,  the  handsomest  man  of  his  age, 
but  a  worthless  debanchee  of  no  abilities. 

*  Her  marriage  with  the  eari  of  Bothwell,  an  un- 
principled politician  of  great  address. 

'  When  she  was  brought  prisoner  through  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  she  suflbred  almost  every  in- 
dignity which  an  outrageous  mob  could  oflSer. 
Her  person  was  bedaubed  with  mire,  and  her  ear 
insulted  with  every  term  of  vulgar  abuse.  Even 
Buchanan  seems  to  drop  a  tear  when  he  relates 
these  circumstances. 

*  This  is  according  to  the  truth  of  history. 


**  And  eooM,  oh,  iWlor !  could  thy  heart  retain 
No  softening  thought  of  what  thy.  woes  had  been. 

When  thou,  the  heir  of  England's  crown,  in  vain 
Oidstsne  the  mercy  of  a  tyrant  queen  ? 

"  And  could  no  pang  from  tender  mem'ry  wake. 
And  fisel  those  woes  that  ont^  had  been  thine  own  ) 

Nopleadtng  tear  to  drop  for  Mary's  sake. 
For  Mary's  sake,  the  heir  of  England's  throne  ? 

"  Alas !  no  pleading  touch  thy  mem'rir  knew; 

Dry'd  were  the  tears  which  for  thjrself  had  flow'd  | 
Bark  politics  alone  engag'd  thy  view ; 

With  female  jealousy  thy  bosom  glow'd ! 

**  And  say,  did  wisdom  own  thy  stern  command  ? 

Did  honour  wave  his  banner  o'er  the  deed  ? 
Ah ! -^Mary's  fete  thy  name  shall  ever  brand, 

And  ever  o'er  her  woes  shall  pity  bleed. 

» 

**  The  babe  that  prattled  on  his  nurse's  kneo, 
When  first  thy  woeful  captive  hours  began. 
Ere  HeaV*n,  ah,  hapless  Mary !  set  thee  free. 


That  babe  to  battle  marcli'd  m 


man. 


An  awfnl  pause  ensues      ■  -With  speaking  eyes. 
And  hands  half-rais'd,  the  guardian  wood-nymphs 
wait; 

While,  slow  and  sad,  the  airy  scenes  arise, 
Staia'd  with  the  last  deep  woes  of  Mary's  fate. 

With  dreary  black  hung  round  the  hall  appears. 
The  thirsty  saw-dust  strews  the  marble  floor. 

Blue  gleams  the  axe,  the  block  its  shoulders  rears^ 
And  pikes  and  halberts  guard  the  iron  door. 

The  clouded  Moon  her  dreary  glimpses  shed. 
And  Mary's  maids,  a  mournful  train,  pass  by ; 

Languid  they  walk,  and  pensive  hang  the  head. 
And  silent  tears  pace  down  from  ev'ry  eye. 

Serene,  and  nobly  mild,  appears  the  queen; 

She  smiles  on  Heav'n,  and  bows  the  injnr'd  head : 
The  axe  is  lifted — —from  the  deathful  scene 

The  guardians  trun'd,  and  all  the  picture  fled-* 

It  fled :  the  wood-nymphs  o'er  the  distant  lawn. 
As  rapt  in  vision,  dart  their  earnest  eyes; 

So  when  the  huntsman  bean  the  rattling  fewn. 
He  stands  impatient  of  the  starting  prise. 

The  sovereign  dame  her  awful  eye-balls  roll'd; . 

Aa  Cuma's  maid  when  by  the  god  inspired  ; 
"  The  depth  of  ages  to  my  sight  unfold,'* 

She  cries,  **  and  Mary's  meed  my  breast  has  fir'd. 

^  On  Tudorls  throne  her  sons  shall  ever  reign. 
Age  after  age  shall  see  their  flag  unfurl'd. 

With  sovVeign  pride,  wherever  roars  the  main. 
Stream  to  the  wind,  and  awe  the  trembling  worid. 

"  Nor  Britain's  sceptre  shall  they  wield  alone. 
Age  after  age,  through  lengtb'ningtime,  shall  see 

Her  branching  race  on  Europe's  ev'ry  throne, 
And  either  India  bend  to  them  the  knee. 

"  BotlVidor,  as  a  fruitless  gourd,  shall  die ! 

I  see  her  death  scene: — On  the  lowly  floor 
Dreary  she  sits ;  cold  grief  has  glaz'd  her  eye. 

And  anguish  gnaws  her,  till  she  breathes.no  more. 
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<*  But,  bark ! '--loud  boirl&ig  tbimigb  the  midnight 
gloom,  . 

Faction  is  rousM,  and  sends  the  baleful  yell ! 
Oh,  save !  ye  generous  few,  your  Mary's  tomb  ^| 

Oh,  save  her  ashes  from  the  baleful  spell ! 

*'  And,  lo,  where  time,  with  brighten*d  face  seicne. 
Points  to  yon  far,  but  glorious  op'ning  sky ; 

See  Truth  walk  forth,  majestic  awtul  queen ! 
And  party's  black'ning  mists  before  her  fly* 

**  Falsehood,  nnmask'd,  withdraws  her  ugly  train  i 

And  Mary'k  virtues  all  illustrious  shine- 
Yes,  thou  hast  friends,  the  godlike  and  humane 
OC  latest  ages,  injurM  queen,  are  thine  7.' 
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The  milky  splendours  of  the  dawning  ray 
Now  through  the  grove  a  trembling  radiance  shod  $ 

With  sprightly  note  the  wood-lark  hail'd  the  day. 
And  with  the  moonshine  all  the  vision  fled. 


LIBERTY. 

AN  ELECT. 

TO  THE  MIMOKT  OP  HIS  KOYAL  HIGHlOtSS  FRtDERlC, 
LATB  FEIVCB  OP  WALES. 

Carmina  turn  melias  cum  venerit  ipse  canemos. 

Virg. 

The  wood-lark  wakes,  the  throstle  hails  the  dawn. 
The  lambkins  bleating  pour  along  the  green ; 

In  festive  pomp,  advancing  o'er  the  lawn. 
The  nymphs  of  Liberty  surround  theirqneen. 

£mboiom*d  in  a  grove  her  temple  rose. 

Where  oaks  and  laurels  form'd  a  grateful  shade ; 

Uer  walks  a^orn'd  with  ev'ry  flow'r  that  blows. 
Her  walks  where  with  tiie  Loves  theMuses  piay  *d. 

In  awAil  state,  on  Parian  columns  rais'd. 
With  silver  palms  entwin'd,  appeared  tbe  throne. 

In  Heav'n's  own  colours,  where  the  altars  blazM, 
The  glories  oNf  her  retgn  illustrious  shone. 


7  The  author  of  this  little  poem  to  the  memory 
of  an  nnhappy  princess,  is  unwillifag  to  enter  into 
tbe  controversy  respecting  her  guilt  or  her  inno* 
cence.  Suffice  it  only  to  observe,  that  the  follow- 
ing facts  may  be  proved  to  demonstration : — The 
letters,  which  have  always  been  esteemed  the; 
principal  prools  of  queen  Mary's  guilt,  are  forged; 
Buchanan,  on  whose  authority  Francis  and  other 
historians  have  condemned  her,  has  falsified  several 
eircums tances  of  her  history,  and  has  cited  against 
her  public  records  which  never  eiisted,  as  has  been 
lately  proved  to  demonstration.  And  to  add  no 
fliore,  tbe  treatment  she  received  from  her  illustri- 
<^s  cousin  was  dictated  by  a  policy  truly  Machia- 
velian — a  policy  which  trampled  ontheobligttions 
of  honour,  of  humanity,  and  morality.  From 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  to  express  tbe  in- 
dignation at  the  cruel  treatment  of  Mary,  which 
hi^ry  must  ever  inspire,  and  to  drop  a  tear  over 
her  sufSerJngs,  is  not  unworthy  of  .a  writer  who 
would  appear  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 


The  first  of  tamea  their  nathptf  joys  difftf^; 

Beneath  his  vine  the  rural  patriarch  sleqpai 
The  cattle  o'er  the  boundless  common  stray. 

And  nature  one  unblemish'd  sabbath  keejka. 

There  o^  the  landscape  dark  amhitian  to«*ts; 

From  oonncil  deep  the  awfiil  patriots  riae^ 
Their  sudden  vengeance  blasts  the  traitors  Um*n, 

Ana  prostrate  in  the  duat  the  tyrant  lies. 

Here  siione  thy  heroes,  Greece,  thy  fisthen,  Rome, 
,  Era  Persian  luxe  your  better  times  defiac*d$ 
But  shone  not  all  whose  deeds  your  pride  woold 
plume. 
Here  Brutus  lower'd  in  shades  ambigu< 


A  gloomy  horrour  there  invests  the  skies  z 
T  is  there  your  polish'd  chieft  their  traphiea  raise  ,- 

With  mingled  grief  and  rage  the  native  eyes 
Wid^  o'er  his  fields  the  hostile  standards  blaze;: 

HiX  wife,  his  altars,  babes,  and  hoary  sire. 
Rush  on  his  thoughts— the  battle  fires  his  breast; 

Thus  glows,  Carectacus,  thy  noble  ire. 
With  all  the  goddess  in  thy  mien  coaSea^d* 

With  ho|y  mitre  crown'd,  and  awful  eye. 
There  Mattathias  frowns,  and  points  the  place 

Wbere  low  on  earth  his  country's  altars  lie. 
And  bids  his  sons  revenge  the  foul  disgraoe. 

The  barbed  spears  seem  tremblmg  in  their  bands. 
While  ardour  kindling  in  their  eye-bsJls  glows ; 

With  sword  half  drawn  the  godlike  Judas  stands^ 
And  vict'ry  fires  his  soul,  and  marks  the  fiies. 

Fair  o'er  the  rest  the  shrine  of -Alfred  shone^ 
From  gothic  night  the  Muses  gnard  his  toils  ; 

There  juries  sit;  the  laws  support  his  thratiep 
And  freedom  o'er  the  piece  triumphant  smiles. 

High  o'er  the  dome  the  festive  standard  flows. 
The  nymphs  obey  the  sign,  and  leave  the  dells 

Wbere  blooms  tbe  Ulac,  where  the  wild  rase  blows, 
Wbere  hermit  peace  with  mild  «oiitcotaieot 

dwells. 

Sublime  as  Pallas,  arm*d  with  helm  and  spear, 
(llie  tyrant's  dread)  the  goddess  march'd  along^ 

Bare  was  one  knee,  one  snowy  breast  was  bare, 
Tbe  bow  and  quiver  o*er  her  shoulder  hung. 

Her  woodland  train  in  solemn  pomp  she  led, 
(The  Muse  beheld  them  trip  the  sacred  ground) 

Fair  freedom  oW  their  mien  its  graces  shed, 
llieir  brows  with  oak  and  purple  blossoms  bound. 

The  rocky  cli£b  and  winding  dales  reply. 

While  to  their  queen  they  raise  the  votive  strain ; 

«  Wide  o*er  the  worid,"  they  sung,  **  from  sky  to 
Extend,  O  goddess,  thy  benignant  reign,     [sky, 

"  Though  constant  snnmer  dothes  the  Indiu  sot]. 
Though  Java*s  spicy  fields  embalm  the  gale. 

Though  Ganges  sees  unbidden  harvests  smile. 
All,  all  th^  sweets  without  thee  nought  nTaiL 

"  The  fainting  native  eyes  with  dumb  despair 
Tbe  swelling  clusters  of  the  bending  vine, 

Thp  fruitful  lawns  confess  his  toilful  care, 
Alas  !  the  fruits  his  languid  hopes  resign  I 
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On  TSfrii^  baida  ftyi  nia  tbe  pftlmy  gram, 
And  ftill  Eaphratei  boasts  lus  feitile  plains ; 

Ah !  Tain  the  boMt— ^t  is  there  the  murd'rer  roves, 
*T  is  there  wild  tarrour  solitary  reigns! 

**  On  Tadmdre's  site  the  lonely  shepherd  stands. 
And  as  he  views  the  solemn  waste  around. 

With  eager  watdi  explores  the  Turkish  bands. 
And  dreads  the  plond'rer's  rage  in  ev'ry  sound. 

'<  RetiitnyO)|neen,0  patroness  of  joy! 

With  ancient  splendmtr  to  thy  Oreece  retura : 
Ignoble  slaves  thy  once  lov*d  seats  destroy, 

On  Ptaidtts,  thee,  the  silent  Muses  mourn ! 


**  Nor  Po's  fiur  banks,  nor  Bain*s  sands  invite; 

FaU*n  Genius  there  her  broken  urns  deplores; 
Kor  OalUa'k  fiurcst  landscapes  please  the  sight,— 

Thy  dictates  eul'd  from  her  hostile  shores. 


«  But  &€t  the  realms,  where  thy  mild  influence 


O'er  Britam^  plains,  the  Muse  deBgfaled  roves, 
Delighted  wanders  o'er  the  banks  of  Thames, 
Or  rests  aeenra  in  CUfden*8  rural  groves. 

"  There  by  the  dawn,  elate  with  lif^tsome  glee, 
The  joyous  ahephenl  and  the  hind  are  seen. 

The  voice  of  mirth,  when  evening  shades  the  lea. 
Heard  loud  and  nat*ral  o*er  the  village-green. 

*'  No  tyrant  there  the  peasant's  field  invades. 
Secure  the  fbld,  his  labour's  all  his  own; 

No  ravisher  profimes  his  osier  shades. 
His  labours  wealth  and  independence  crown.* 

*T  was  thus  the  chorus  struck  the  Muse^  ear 
As  through  Elsrsian  shades  she  sportive  rov'd— ^ 

The  British  nymphs  in  mournful  pomp  appear. 
The  British  nymphs  to  fireedom  best  belov'd. 

Loose  to  the  wind  their  snow-white  vestments  fiow, 
The  cypress  binds  theirlocks  with  darksome  green; 

Yet  grateful  raptures  mid  their  sorrows  flow,  [queen. 
While  thus  with  Frederic's  praise  they  hiul  their 

*t  >T  was  not  in  vain  thy  dictates  swelPd  tus  breast, 
T  was  not  in  vain  he  vow'd  his  heart  to  thee ; 

Fair,  midst  thy  heroes,  stands  his  name  confessed, 
The  friend  of  men,  the  patron  of  the  firee. 

*'  Though  cjrpress  now  his  lowly  bed  adorns, 
Though  long  ere  eve  at  life's  bright  noon  he  fell. 

Yet  shall  the  song,  oft  as  this  day  returns. 
At  freedom's  shrine  his  happy  labours  telT* 

**  The  drooping  spirit  of  a  downward  age^ 
Beneath  his  smile  with  ancient  splendour  rose. 

Corruption  blasted,  fled  his  virtuous  rage. 
And  Britain  triumph*d  o'er  her  bosom  foes.-* 

**  Oh !  whether,  sportive  o'er  the  cowslip  beds. 
You  through  the  haunted  dells  of  Moua  glide. 

Or  brush  the  upland  lea  when  Cynthia  sheds 
Her  silver  light  on  Snowdon's  hoary  side. 

<*  Hither,  ye  Britbh  Muses,  grateful  come. 
And  strew  your  choicest  flow*rs  on  Frad'ric's  bier! 

T  is  Liberty's  own  nymphs  that  raise  the  tomb. 
While  o'er  her  ion  the  goddess  drops  a  tear. 


*'  Phir  to  his  name  your  votive  altars  raise ; 

Your  bow'm  he  rear'd,  to  him  your  strains  belong ; 
Ev'n  viitue  ■  joins  to  gain  the  Muse's  praise, 

Him  loves  the  Muse  whose  deeds  demand  the 
song !" 


OR  UBS  MMTB  OP 

THE  PRINCESS  DOWAGER  OF  WALES. 

Asraas'p  by  malice  and  uumanly  rage. 
Disgraceful  stamp  on  this  flagitious  age. 
In  conscious  innocence  secur'd  from  blame. 
She  sigh'd— 4>ut  only  sigh'd  o'er  Britain's  shame : 
She  saw  her  children  throng  their  early  tomb. 
Disease  slow  wasting  fade  her  Olo'ster's  bloom ! 
She  saw— but  Death  appear'd  a  friendly  guest. 
His  arrow  pointing  to  the  realms  of  rest ! 
Calmly  she  views  him,  dauntless  and  resign'd. 
Yet  drops  one  tear  for  those  she  leaves  behind. 

Warm  from  the  heart  these  honest  numben  flow. 
Which  honour,  truth,  and  gratitude  bestow. 


EPITAPH 

ox  eSMKRAL  WOLF. 

BarroK,  approach  with  awe  this  sacred  shrine^ 

And  if  the  father*s  sacred  name  be  thine. 

If  thou  hast  mark'd  thy  stripling's  cheeks  to  glow 

When  war  was  mention'd,  or  the  Gallic  foe. 

If  shining  arms  his  infant  sports  fmploy. 

And  warm  his  rage — here  bring  the  warlike  boy. 

Here  let  him  stand,  whilst  thou  enr^>t  Shalt  tell 

How  fought  the  glorious  Wcdf,  how  glorious  fell : 

Then,  when  thou  marfc'st  his  bursting  ardours  rise^ 

And  all  the  warrior  flashing  in  his  eyes. 

Catch  his  young  hand,  and  while  he  lifts  it  here. 

By  Wolfs  great  soul  the  future  Wolf  shall 

Eternal  hate  against  the  faithless  Gaul, 

Like  Wolf  to  conquer,  or  like  Wolf  to  fiedl. 

What  future  Hannibal's  shall  England  see 
Rais'd  and  inspired,  O  gallant  Wolf,  by  thee ! 


EPITAPH 

on  MR.  MORTIMER. 

O'ca  Angeloli  proud  tomb  no  tear  was  shed ; 
Pleas'd  was  each  Muse,  for  foil  his  honours  spread: 
To  bear  his  genius  to  its  utmost  shore. 
The  length  o(  human  days  could  give  no  more. 

Oh,  Mortimer!  o*er  thy  untimely  urn 
The  Arts  and  all  the  gentle  Muses  mourn; 
And  shades  of  English  heroes  gliding  by> 
Heave  o'er  thy  shrine  the  languid  hopeless  sigh. 
Thine  all  the  breathing  rage  of  bold  design. 
And  all  thte  poetry  of  painting  thine. 
Oh  I  long  had  thy  meridian  sun  to  blaze^ 
And  onward  hov'ring  in  its  magic  rays 

>  Quadet  enim  virtus  testes  sibi  jungera  musas; 
Carmen  amat  quisquis  carmine-  digna  geri. 

Ovid. 
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What  Tisions  h)fie  1— ^air  finglatid's  patriots  M, 
Hooarchs  of  proudest  fiime,  and  baixNos  bold. 
In  the  fir'd  moments  of  their  biavest  strife^ 
Bunting  beneath  thy  hand  again  to  life ! 
So  shone  thy  noon— when  one  dim  void  ptofouild 
Rttsh'd  on,  and  shapeless  darkness  closM  arOund^ 
Alas !  while  ghosts  of  heroes  round  thy  tomb, 
Bobb'd  of  their  hope,  bewail  the  artists'  doom. 
Thy  friend,  O  Martimer,  in  grief  sincere, 
Poors  o*er  the  man  sad  memory's  silent  teari 
And  in  the  fond  remembrance  of  thy  hearty 
Forgets  the  bonouit  of  thy  woodroos  arU 
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George  Johnstone  was  one  of  the  younger  sons  of 
sir  William  Johnstone,  hart.  Dumfriesshire^  and 
early  devoted  himself  to  the  sea  service.  After 
passing  through  the  subordinate  statioos,  he  was, 
on  the  6th  of  February,  ITGO,  appointed  master 
and  commander;  and  on  the  lUh  of  August, 
1762,  was  advance^  to  be  a  captain  in  his  ma- 
jesty's service.  On  the  peace,  which  soon  after 
succeeded,  he  was  nominated  governor  of  West 
Florida,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  Re- 
turning to  England,  he  took  a  very  active  part 
In  the  affain  of  the  East^Tndia  Company,  parti- 
cularly in  opposition  to  lord  dive.  In  1766  he 
was  supposed  to  have  contributed  ver^  materi- 
ally to  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Letter  to  the 
Proprietors  of  East- India  Stock,  from  John  John- 
stone, esq.  late  one  of  the  Council  at  Calcutta, 
Bengal,  8vo« ;  and  in  1 771  he  is  known  to  have 
written  Thoughts  yon  our  Acquisitions  in  the 
East  Indies,  particularly  respecting  Bengal, 
8vo.  In  1773  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  direc- 
torship, in  which  he  did  not  succeed.  He  was 
^osen  into  parliament,  through  the  interest  of 
air  James  Lowther,  for  Cockermoath,  and  in  1774 
for  Appleby.  In  tiie  course  of  his  parliamentary 
duty,  he  threw  out  some  reflections  on  lord 
George  Germaine,  which  occasiooed  a  duel  be- 
tween them  on  the  17th  of  December,  1 770.  He 
afterwards  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  treat  with  America,  and  went  there,  but  with- 
out success.  In  1779  he  resumed  his  naval 
employment,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  and  conduct.    He  died  May  24,  1787. 

When  Mr.  Mickle  had  composed  the  following 
poem,  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  lord  Rodney,  beg- 
ging his  lordship's  opinion  and  correction  of  the 
first  note,  to  which  he  received  the  fbUowing 
answer : 

"  My  dear  sir,  Albemarle-street,  May  1 6, 1 788. 
"  Nothing  can  give  me  more  real  pleasure  than  the 
aiiection  and  gratitude  shown  biy  you  to  the  me- 
mory of  our  worthy  friend,  George  Johnstone.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  not  to  approve  of  the  verses 
pf  the  translator  of  I'lie  Lusiad,  which,  without 
flattery,  in  my  poor  opinion,  are  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  Pope's  tianslation  of  the  Iliad.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  be  pleased  with  both.  Both 
instil  in  our  minds  the  glorious  idea  of  doing  our 
duty  to  our  country,  and  .that  life  without  honour 
is  but  a  burden* 


(( 


1761,  .1  think  is  notfiiU  «bou^.  Tlie 
gence  was  of  that  coiiseq[oeiioe,  that  vitiioat  it 
every  Spanish  province  in  the  West  Indiee  had 
been  prepared,  as  I  did  not  rec^ve  orders  from 
England  tiA  M^ftiniqoe  was  ttiam^  waA  I  had 
sailed  to  attack  St.  Domingo;  in  which  tiaae  my 
cndcers  had  taken  evoy  Spanish  pttcket  thait 
hod  sailed  iiom  Spain  with  their  decUntioB  of 
war.  And  the  very  day  I  received  Mr.  John- 
stone's dispatches^  I  sent  them  to  Jaiiiaica»  de- 
siring the  governor  to  lay  an  embargo^  and  the 
admiral  to  seize  all  Spanish  ships;  which  was 
done  accoidingly,  and  the  Spteish  guPMuusit  to- 
tally ignorant  of  war,  till  sir  George  Pococke 
the  British  fleet  came  in  sight  i 
off  the  Havannah.  Mr.  Johnstone, 
may  be  properly  said  to  have  taken 
vannah. 

With  infinite  pleasure  I  beg  yon  will  pot 
down  as  a  subscriber  to  your  works,  and  b^  you 
will  do  me  the  honour  of  calling  i^pon  me  when 
yon  come  to  town.  I  am,  with  real  tmth  and 
sincerityy 

yoois,  jcek 


Booirrr. 
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Takocjod  lifb's  tempestuons  sea  to  thee  H  was  gxv^ 
Hiy  course  to  steer,  yet  still  preserv'd  by  Heav'tt; 
As  childhood  clos'd  thy  ceaseless  tmls  begaiis 
And  toils  and  dangers  ripen'd  thee  to  man : 
Thy  country's  cause  thy  ardent  youth  inspired. 
Thy  ripen'd  years  thy  country*s  dangers  fir'd^ 
All  life  to  trace  the  councils  of  the  foe. 
All  zealous  life  to  ward  the  lifted  blow  K 

When  dubious  peace,  in  gilded  clouds  airajTM, 
Pair  o*er  Britannia  threw  her  painted  shade^ 
Thy  active  mind  illiberal  ease  disdain*d; 
Forth  burst  the  senator  nnaw'd,  unstatn'd ! 
By  private  aim  unwarp'd  as  gen'rous  3roath> 
likj  ear  still  listening  to  the  voice  of  truth. 
That  sacred  powV  thy  bursting  warmth  cootroirdy 
And  bade  thee  at  her  side  be  only  bold. 
Nor  toils  of  state  alone  thy  cares  employ*d; 
The  Muses  in  thy  sunshine  glow'd  and  joy'd. 

When  filial  strife  unshhath'd  the  ruthless  brand. 
And  discord  rioted  on  Salem's  strand. 
Thy  hands  to  Salem*s  strand  the  olive  bore, 
Alas !  deny*d— ^-and  lib*ral  peace  no  more 
Smil'd  on  the  crest  of  hope;  thy  country's  weal 
Again  to  action  wak'd  thy  patriot  zeal ; 
Old  Tagus  saw  the  British  red  cross  stream 
O'er  Gallia's  lilies  and  th^  tawny  gleam 

■  The  comnfodofe  was  remarkably  happy  in  pro- 
curing intelligence.  He  sent  the  first  notice  of  the 
Spanish  declaration  of  war  in  1761 -to  admiral 
Rodney,  then  commanding  in  the  West  Indjes,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Havannah  was  taken. 
He  sent  also  the  first  account  of  the  sailing  aoid  des- 
tination for  the  West  Indies  of  the  grand  Spanish 
fleet  in  1780  to  admiral  Rodney,  then  also  com* 
mander  on  tliat  station.  Both  messages  were  car^ 
ried  from  Lisbon  by  the  same  person,  captain 
M'Laurin.  In  consequence  of  this  intelligence, 
many  of  the  Spanish  ^ansports  wera  taken,  and 
the  operations  Jf  the  combiiied  force  of  Prance  and 
Spain  in  the  West  ladies  jetarded  for  that  season. 


ODES. 
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OC  proud  Iberia^B  castles;  Bdgk  flumni'd 
Her  broken  futh,  and  Afric's  shores  retum'd  * 
Her  lisbcan  groeos  for  British  friendship  spom'd. 

Again  life^  tempest  beaten  ocean  roar*d. 
And  nnind  thy  bead  the  mists  of  fitction  poar*d ; 
Dark  lower'd  the  storm;  but  Heaven's  own  light 

rose  mild,     <.. 
And  rescn'd  honour  on  thy  death-bed  smiPd  *, 
Soft  shedding  peaceful  joy ;  the  blissful  sign, 
That  Heaven's  forgiveness  and  its  balm  were  thine. 
All  hail,  sooth'd  shade!  The  Muse  that  ownM 

thy  care 
Halls  thee,  and  blesses  Heav'n  thatheard  her  prayV. 
For  ever  green  the  laurel  o'er  thy  tomb 
Shall  ikNirish,  ever  white  its  flow'ry  bloom ; 
And  gratitude,  oh  Johnstone,  nmnd  thy  shrine. 
And  friendship,  heave  the  sigh,  and  thy  fair  wreath 

49iitwine! 


AN  INSCRIPTION 
OM  AN  OBELISK  AT  LAMGVOBD)  IH  WILTS, 

THS  SEAT  or  TBI  lAtL  Of  aAOVOS,  OOUMKMOSATnfO  THE 
UNFORTnUTB  KAim  OV  ME.  SBSVlKTOlly  Wlia  WAS  fOEr 
MIELY  IN  POSSESSION  OP  THAT  ESTATE. 

WHiLBo'er  these  lawns  thine  eye  delighted  strays, 
Allow  a  pause  to  hear  the  tale  of  woe  ; 
Here  stood  the  parent  helm  in  elder  days. 
Here  o'er  its  lord  slow  wav'd  the  wither*d  bough, 
While  pale  and  cold  his  fiimish*d  cheek  full  low. 
On  the  rude  turf  in  death's  last  swooning  lay. 

Ev*n  now  methinks  bis  anguish'd  look  I  see» 

As  1^  the  menials  tamped  from  the  door ; 
Fainting  he  waader'd— 4hen  beneath  the  tree  [tore. 

Sunk  down — sweet  Heav^,  what  pangs  his  bosom 
When  o^er  yon  lordly  dome,  his  own  no  more. 

He  roU'd  his  dying  eyes.— Ah !  what  compare 
To  this  the  lessons  taught  of  sages  hoar  ? 

By  his  mad  revels,  by  the  gilded  snare. 
By  all  thy  hopes  of  joy,  ok,  /ortutu't  Md,  beware ! 


SACaZDTO 

THE  HEIRS  OF  RADNOR  CASTLE, 

O  THOU,  whose  hopes  these  fair  domains  in^ire^ 
The  awful  lesson  here  bestow'd  attend, 

With  pensive  eve  here  let  thy  steps  retire. 
What  time  rapt  fisncy's  shadowy  forms  descend. 

Hark!  from  yon  hall  as  headlong  waste  purveys, 
What  Bacchanalian  revels  loud  resound. 

With  fiestive  fires  the  midnight  windows  blaze^ 
And  fever'd  tumult  reels  his  giddy  round. 


*T  is  past— the  mansion  owns  another  lord. 
The  ousted  heir,  so  riotous  erewhile. 

Now  sits  a  suppliant  at  his  wonted  board, 
Insulted  by  the  base  ■bom  menials'  smile. 

*  Alluding  to  the  French  and  Dnteh  prises  be 
sent  into  the  TagQs  in  1779  and  1780,  and  to  his 
capture  of  four  Dutch  Indiamen  in  Saldanna-bay 
in  1781. 

'  Alluding  to  the  sentence  against  him  in  the 
cause  of  captain  Sutton,  being  reversed  by  the 
bouse  of  lonis,  the  account  of  which  he  received 
about  twenty-four  hours  before  his  death* 


By  the  base  menials  taunted  frtm  the  door^ 
With  anguished  heart  resistless  of  his  woe. 

Forlorn  he  strays  those  lawns,  his  own  no  more, 
Unknowing  where,  on  trembling  knees  and  slowi 

mi  here,  beneath  an  aged  elm's  bleak  shade. 
Fainting  he  sinks — ^Ah !  let  thy  mind  descry. 

On  the  oold  turf,  how  low  his  humbled  head. 
On  yon  fair  dome  how  fix'd  his  ghastly  eye» 

By  his  mad  revels,  by  his  last  heart-sigh. 
Oh,  thou,  of  these  proud  tow'm  the  promis'd  heir. 

By  ev'ry  manly  virtue's  holy  tie,  [bbwabe  I 

By  honour's  fairest  bloom,  oh,  foriune't  child. 


ODES. 
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Doeit  in  errorpm  varioram  ambage  vianim. 

Ovid, 

High  on  a  hill*s  green  bosom  laid. 
At  ease,  my  careless  foncy  stray'd. 

And  o'er  the  landscape  ran : « 
ReviY'd,  what  scenes  the  seasons  show; 
And  weigh'd,  what  share  of  joy  or  woe 

Is  doom'd  to  toiling  man. 

The  nibbling  docks  around  me  bleat ; 
The  oxen  low  beneath  my  feet, 

Along  the  clover'd  dale ; 
Hie  golden  sheaves  the  reapers  bind, 
Tlie  ploughman  whistles  near  behind* 

And  breaks  the  new-mown  vale. 

"  Hail,  Rjiowledge,  gift  of  Heaven  !*'  I  cried, 
**  Ev'n  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven  beside. 

Compared  to  thee,  how  low! 
Hie  blessings  of  the  Earth  and  air 
The  beasts  of  fold  and  forest  share. 

But  godlike  beings  krum. 

**  How  mean  the  short-liv'd  joys  of  sense  j 
But  how  sublime  the  excellence 

Of  wisdom's  sacred  lore ! 
En  Death's  deep  shades  what  nations  lie^ 
Yet  still  can  wisdom's  piercing  eye 

Thear  mighty  deeds  explore. 

"  She  sees  the  little  Spartan  band. 
With  great  Leonidas,  withstand 

The  Asian  world  in  arms ; 
She  hears  the  heav*nly  sounds  that  bang 
On  Homer's  and  on  Plato's  tongue, 

And  gk>ws  at  Tully's  cbanns. 

"  The  wonders  of  the  spacious  sky 
She  penetrates  with  Newton's  eye^ 

And  marks  the  phinets  roll: 
The  human  mind  with  Locke  she  scans  ; 
With  Cambray,  virtue's  fome  she  fans, 

And  lifts  to  Heaven  the  loul. 
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**  How  matter  takes  ten  thousand  fc^nnt 
^Of  metals,  plants,  of  men  and  worms* 

She  joys  to  trace  with  Boyle. 
This  life  she  deems  an  infant  states 
A  gleam,  that  bodes  a  life  complete* 

Beyond  this  mortal  toil. 

*'  What  mtan'rous  ills  in  Ufe  befall ! 
Yet  wisdom  learns  to  soom  them  all. 

And  arms  the  breast  with  steel : 
EtKi  Death's  pale  face  no  honour  wears  | 
But  ah !  what  horrid  pangs  and  fears 

Unknowmg  wretches  feel  \ 

"  That  brfeast  excels  proud  Ophir's  muie% 
And  fairer  than  the  moniing  shines. 

Where  wisdom's  treasures  glow : 
But  ah  !  how  void  yon  peasant's  mind. 
His  thoughts  how  darkened  and  oonfin*d. 

Nor  cares  he  more  to  know. 

**  The  last  two  tenants  of  the  ground. 
Of  ancient  times  his  history  bound  ; 

Alas !  it  scarce  goes  higher : 
In  vain  to  him  is  Maro's  strain. 
And  Shakspeare's  magic  powers  in  vun^ 

In  vain  is  MUtonIi  fire. 

"  Nor  Sun  by  day,  nor  stars  by  night. 
Can  give  his  soul  the  grand  ddight 

To  trace  Almighty  pow'r: 
His  team  thinks  just  as  much  as  he 
Of  nature's  vast  variety. 

In  animal  and  flower." 

As  thus  I  song,  a  solemn  sound 
Accosts  mine  ear ;  I  look'd  around, 

And,  lo !  an  ancient  sage 
Hard  by  an  avjr'd  oak  stood  near. 
That  fenced  the  cave,  where  many  a  year 

Had  been  his  hermitage. 

His  mantle  grey  flow'd  loose  behind. 
His  snowy  Ward  wav*d  to  the  wind. 

And  added  solemn  grace; 
His  broad  bald  finont  gave  dignity^ 
Attention  mark'd  his  lively  eye. 

And  peace  smii'd  in  his  fece. 

He  beckon'd  with  his  wrinkl'd  hand  ; 
My  ear  Vas  all  at  his  conmiaod. 

And  thus  the  sage  began : 
*'  Godlike  it  is  to  know,  I  own ; 
But,  oh !  how  little  can  be  known 
•     By  poor  short-sighted  man. 

*<  Go,  mark  the  schools  where  lettered  pride, 
And  star-crawn'd  science  boastful  guide. 

Display  their  fairest  light; 
There,  led  by^some  pale  meteor's  ray. 
That  leaves  them  oft,  the  sages  stray. 

And  grope  in  endless  night. 

"  Of  wisdom  proud,  yon  sage  exclaims, 
Virtue  and  vice  are  merely  names, 

And  changing  every  hoar ; 
Ashley !  how  loud  in  virtue's  praise  I 
Yet  Ashley  with  a  kiss  betrays. 

And  strips  her  of  her  dowen 


"  Hark!  Bolingbroke  his  Ood  arraigns; 
Hobbes  smiles  on  vice;  Descartes  maintalig 

A  godless  passive  cause : 
See  Bayle,  oft  slily  shifting  round. 
Would  fbndly  fix  on  sceptic  gpround. 

And  change,  O  Truth,  thy  laws. 

"  And  whtft  the  joy  this  lore  bestows  ^ 
Alas !  no  joy,  no  hofiie  it  knows 

Above  what  bestials  claim : 
To  quench  our  noblest  natife  fir^ 
That  bids  to  nobler  worlds  aspire* 

Is  all  its  hope,  its  aim.  ' 

"  Kdt  Afrf<fs  wilds,  nor  Babel's  waste^ 
Where  ignorance  her  tents  hath  plac*d^ 

More  dismal  scenes  display : 
A  scene  where  virtue  sickening  dies. 
Where  vice  to  dark  extinction  flies^ 

And  spurns  the  fature  day«        ^ 

'*  Wisdom,  you  boast,  to  yon  is  git'n; 
At  night  then  mark  the  fires  of  Heav'n, 

And  let  thy  mind  explore ; 
Swift  as  the  lightning  let  it  fly 
From  star  to  star,  from  sky  to  sky. 

Still,  still  are  millions  more* 

«<  Th'  immense  ideas  strike  the  soul 
With  pleasii^  horrour,  and  control 

Thy  wisdom's  empty  boast:  « 

What  are  they  ?— >Thou  canst  never  say :    ' 
Then  silent  adoratiop  pay. 

And  be  in  wonder  loat. 

« 

'*  Say  how  the  self-same  roots  produce 
The  wholesome  food  and  pois'nous  juice  ; 

And  adders,  balsams  yield  ? 
How  fierce  the  lurking  tiger  glares. 
How  mild  the  heifer  with  thee  shares 

The  labours  of  the  field  ? 

"  Why,  growling  to  his  den,  retires 
The  sullen  pard,  while  joy  inspires 

Yon  happy  sportive  lamto  ? 
Now  scatter'd  o*er  the  hill  they  stray; 
Now  weary  of  their  gambling  play. 

All  single  oat  their  dams. 

«  Instinct  directs— But  what  is  that  ? 
Fond  man,  thon  never  canst  say  what : 

Oh,  short  thy  searches  fall ! 
By  stumbling  chance,  and  slow  degrees, 
The  useful  arts  of  men  increase. 

But  this  at  once  is  ail. 

**  A  trunk  first  floats  along  the  deep» 
Long  ages  still  improve  the  ship, 

TUl  she  comnumds'the  shore  ; 
But  never  bird  improv'd  her  nest. 
Each  all  at  once  of  pow'TS  possessed. 

Which  ne^er  can  rise  to  more. 

**  That  down  the  steep  the  waters  flow, 
That  weight  descends,  we  see,  we  know. 

But  why,  can  ne'er  explain : 
Then  humbly  weighing  nature's  laws» 
To  Ood*s  high  will  ascribe  the  cause, 

And  own  thy  wisdom  vain. 
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"  For  still  the  mora  thou  knowett,  Uie  more 
Shalt  thou  the  vanity  deplore 

Of  all  thy  soul  cau  find. 
This  life  a  sickly  woeful  dream, 
A  burial  of  the  soul  will  seem, 

"  A  palsy  of  th^  mind. 

**  Though  knowledge  sooms  the  peuant't  fiear, 
Alas !  it  points  the  secret  spear 

Of  many  a  nameless  woe* 
Thy"  delicacy  dips  the  dart 
In  rankling  gall,  and  gives  a  smait 

Beyond  what  he  caq  know* 

**  How  happy  tfa^  the  simple  mind 
Of  yon  uidcnown  and  labouring  hind. 

Where  all  is  smiling  peace  1 
Ko  thoughts  of  more  exalted  joy 
His  present  bliss  one  hour  destroy^ 

Nor  rob  one  moment's  ease. 

"  The  stings  neglected  merit  feels. 
The  pangs  the  virtuous  m^n  conceals, 

Wh^  crush'd  by  wayward  tatej 
These  are  not  found  beneath  his  roof. 
Against  them  ail  securely  proof, 

Heav*n  guards  1^  humble  state. 

"  Knowledge  or  wealth  to  fiew  are  given, 
But  mark  bow  just  the  ways  of  Heaven ; 
^    Trutfjoy  toaJlisfree: 
Nor  weal^  nor  knowledge,  grant  the  boon ; 
*T  is  thine,  O  conscience,  thine  alone, 
It  all  belongs  to  thee. 

*'  Blen'd  ip  thy  smiles  the  shepherd  lives ; 
Gay  is  his  mom ;  bis  evening  gives 

Cqntoat  and  sweet  repose : 
Without  them— ever,  ever  clo3r*d, 
To  sage  or  chief,  one  weary  void 

Is  aH  that  life  bestows. 

"  Then  wonld'st  thou,  mortal,  rise  divine, 
'  Let  innocence  of  soul  be  thine. 

With  active  goodness  join'd : 
My  heart  shall  then  confess  thee  bless'd. 
And,  ever  lively,  joyfal  taste 

The  pleasures  of  the  mind." 

So  spake  the  sage my  heart  reply'd, 

**  How  poor,  how  blind,  is  human  pride ; 

All  joy  how  false  and  vain; 
But  that  from  conscious  worth  which  flows, 
Which  gives  the  death-bed  sweet  repose, 

And  hopes  an  afWr  reign  !*' 
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M AT-DAT  }  OR,  THE  DRUIDICAI.  FKSTIVAI^ 

**  AvAn,  my  sons,  the  milky  dawn 
Steals  softly  gleaming  o'er  the  eastern  lawn : 
Already  from  their  oaken  bowers, 
Scattering  magic  herbs  and  flowers. 
That  scent  the  mqming  gale. 
With  white  and. purple  l)lQS8om^-crpwii*4, 
From  every  hill  and  dell  around. 
The  dmids  hasten  to  the  sacred  vale,'* 


'T  was  thus  thie  hoary  Cadwell  rats'd  the  strain ; 
Cadwell,  the  master  of  the  Ijnric  band. 
The  sacred  bards,  who  join'd  the  druid's  train. 
When  solemn  feasts  their  hallowed  rites  demuid. 

''  Awake,  my  sons !"  be  crietf,  and  struck  his  lyre : 
When,  swelling  down  old  Snowdon*s  side, 
A  thousand  harps  the  note  reply'd : 
And  soon  a  thousand  white-rob'd  bards 

March'd  round  their  hoary  sire. 
The  birds  of  song  in  every  grove 
Awoke,  and  rais'd  the  strain  of  love ; 
The  lark  sprung  joyous  from  his  grassy  nest. 
And,  fluttering  round,  their  pow'rs  confess'd. 
And  join'd  the  tuneful  choir. 

And  now  the  mutter*d  spdl 
Oroan'd  solemn  to  the  sky  : 
And  soon  the  dark  dispersing  shades 
And  night*s  foul  demons  with  the  twilight  fly  t 
And  soon  the  bleating  raee  the  fold  forsook. 
And  o'er  the  thyme-clad  mountaiii  boar  wiUi  dew. 
And  o^er  the  willow-shaded  brook. 
The  floating  mists  withdrew. 

When  hastening  to  the  sacred  grove. 
With  white  and  purple  blossoms  crown'd. 
Their  mystic  staves  with  wreaths  of  oak  enwQve, 
The  choral  bands  their  sovereign  chief  surround. 

*    r 

T  was  thps  while  yet  Mooasses  liv'd, 
,    While  hoary  Cadwell  yet  survived, ' 
Their  solemn  feasts  the  blameless  dmids  held; 
Ere  human  blood  their  shrines  distain'd. 
Ere  Hell-taught  rites  their  lore  profen'd, 
'T  was  thus  o*er  Snowdon's  brow  their  saered  an- 
thems swell*d«  ' 


Their  chiefs  Monaeses,  march'd  before; 
Monaeses,  sprung  from  Heber's  line. 
Who,  leaving  Midian's  fertile  shore. 

When  scepter'd  Belus  challeng'd  rites  divine. 

When  tyranny  his  native  fields  defac'd,    ' 
Far  to  the  peaceftd  west 

His  kindred  led Phoenicia  spread  the  sail. 

Till  where  the  groves  of  Albion  rise. 
Where  Snowdon's  front  ascends  the  skies. 

He  bade  his  mates  their  happy  mansions  haiL 

And  now  the  sacred  mora  appears. 
That  through  the  depth  of  rolling  years 

To  celebrate  creation  claims  the  lay ; 
The  mora  that  gave  the  Heavens  their  birth, 
That  saw  the  green,  the  beauteous  Earth, 

All  blooming  rise  beneath  the  smiles  of  May. 

**  Then  loud  the  hallowed  anthem  raise. 
And  bid  the  mountain-summits  blaze*'— 
The  hallowM  song  the  bards  and  drnids  raised. 

Glad  Echo  caught  the  sound. 
And  on  the  mountain-tops  far  round. 

The  sacred  altars  blaz'd '. 


'  May-day  by  the  dmids,  according  to  Dr. 
Stukeley,  was  observed  as  the  day  of  the  creation ; 
and  on  that  mom  they  kindled  what  they  called 
holy  firea  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
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<<  And  hail»  auipieious  mom  t 
Still  may  the  IWeiy  pube  of  joy 

Omfess  thy  glad  retorn; 
Still  may-the  harp  and  song  employ 
The  sacred  hour  when  first  thy  trembling  beamf 
The  nodding  groves  and  purling  st^eiMiis, 

And  shady  grots  adorn," 

T  was  thus  the  hoary  druids  rais'd  tho  song. 
While  by  the  sacred  hill  and  grove. 
Where  misletoe  the  oaks  enwove, 

All  clad  in  snowy  white,  aogost,  they  mareh*d  along. 

The  fawns  came  trooping  o'er  the  fbrrowM  land. 
On  Snowdon*s  clifls  the  kids  attentive  stand. 
While  to  Creation's  mom,  the  opening  May, 
Tfate  master  druid  thus  resum'd  the  lay : 

"  Awake,  ye  gales»  yonr  fragrance  sbed^ 

Ye  mountain  cedars,  bend  the  head; 
Ye  clouds  of  incense,  from  Arabia  rise  j 

Balmy,  u  after  vernal  rains^ 
Display,  ftir  East,  thy  beauteous  plaint^ 
As  one  great  altar  fuming  to  the  skies ! 

T  is  Natore*s  birth  demands  the  lay, 
Ye  western  isles,  the  grateful  tribute  pay ; 

Ye  flocks,  that  cWthe  with  fleecy  white 

The  steep  ascending  mountain's  height^ 
Or  round  the  hamlet  bleat  along  the  lei^ 

Your  voices  raise  ;^ye  heifera,  low. 

And  from  the  forzy  dells  below* 
Ye  fiUling  riv'lets,  swell  the  bttnoiiy ! 

!<  Retain,  ye  hiUs,  the  tolenm  lomidy 

Till  Echo  thvoogh  her  fehry  round 
Repeat  it  to  te  silent  list'ntng  vale ; 

Raise,  raise,  ye  bards,  the  melody. 

Wide  spread  the  bands,  low  bend  the  knee, 
And  on  Creation's  mom  the  great  Creator  hail  l" 

^  Attend,"  they  rang,  **  ye  aerial  bandi-- 
O  from  the  blood^polloted  East, 
Hither,  ye  guardian  spirits,  hast^ ! 
Here  each  flow'r  of  fhigrant  smell. 
Each  plant  that  aids  the  druid'i  spell , 
Your  fbstering  care  demands. 

« 

"  For  yon  the  blomom'd  bongha  embow'r 

The  craggy  gl'ittering  steep. 

Along  whose  rifts  the  cowslips  creep. 
And  dashing  ibuntains  poor : 

For  you  the  sweet-briar  olotbes  the  bank. 

For  you,  along  the  bordVing  mead, 
The  white  and  yellow  flow'n  that  love  the  dank, 

Their  wat'ry  carpets  spread. 
O  come,  propitioos,  and  our  rites  befriend. 
Till  o^er  the  nodding  tow'rs  the  silent  nig|ht  descend ! 

O  join  the  song,  and  far  shall  fly 
Each  demon,  who  beneath  the  midnight  sky 
Rides  on  the  screech-owl's  wing,  and  far  around 
Scatters  disease,  and  strilis,  and  friendship'i  rank- 
ling wound. 

**  Then  happy  o*er  our  blissful  bowers. 
Here  shall  the  peaceful  day  decline. 
While  fled  from  scenes  of  blood  and  woe^ 

Th'  aerial  friendly  powers 
In  ev'ry  stream's  melodious  flow, 
In  ev'ry  concert  of  the  grove  shall  join. 
Shall  lightly  touch  the  shadowy  lyre. 
While  with  the  dawn  our  joyous  choir 
Renew  the  holy  rites  from  Heav'n  receiv'd, 
When  with  the  eoBi  of  God  onrgodlttie  firthtiflbU 


"  Wave,  ny  leni,  the  misleioe; 

Wave  the  sacred  branch  on  high : 
Round  our  steps  the  spring-flow'rs  strew, 
Flow'rs  oir  bright  and  cheerful  dye. 

Symbols  of  untainted  youth. 

Of  glowing  love  and  My  troth, 

**  Strew,  my  son«,  the  mjrstie  grove." 
He  spake-^and  instant  ronnd  they  spread 

Chaplets,  where  the  yellow  hue 
Was  mix'd  with  flow'rs  of  lively  blue. 
Where  snow-white  lilies  with  the  blossoms  red. 
The  iqiple  bougfai  enwove. 

^  AH  bail,  ye  venerable  shades !" 
Thus  rose  the  hallow*d  strain. 
Ye  cloudy  steeps,  and  winding  gladeii;| 
All  hail !  and  by  your  silver  rilla^ 
Your  rosy  dells,  and  thymy  hills, 
SoALL  urruiG  r^unDM  isiotr." 


ODE  UL 
Tiflss|TonB^ 

— lUrr  in  thought,  that  bids  theeriw 

In  all  thy  forms  before  mine  eyes» 

I  glow  with  joy  to  see  thee  come 

In  roey  health  and  youthful  bioem : 
And  now,  Qo|d  horrour  trembles  o'er  my  loul^ 

When  thou  in  blank  uncertainty  array'd, 

.With  iron-hearted  deaf  control 
Thrown  aU  arcMmd  thy  awfiil»  dnbi.OQf  shade. 

Oh,  give  my  aong*  mysterious  popr'r. 
The  joys  and  terrours  of  thy  sway  to  tel)^ 
Thy  sway  o'ar  universal  nature  spread. 
The  sweeten  hope  of  man,  and  darkest  dread  I 
Behold,  whera  shiv^riug  in  the  rattling  hail. 

While  drizzling  black  clouds  o'er  him  lower,. 
Bent  o'er  his  stafl^  with  lirid  visage  fiell. 
Dull  Winter  stays  his  creeping  step  to  pause. 

And  wishful  turns  his  icy  eyes 
On  i^ril't  meads.    Beck'ning  on  flowery  May, 
With  gentle  shadowy  hand  thou  mov'st  away 
Hie  Img'ring  churi.    Swift  o'er  the  primroae  dale. 
Hie  new-wak*d  bee  his  hununing  labour  plies; 

And  sudden  from'  each  budding  grove, 
^  Inoense  to  Heav'n,  the  songs  of  love 
Attest  r^oicing  Natures  glad  applause. 

Olisftaing  with  dew  the  green-hair'd  Spring 
Walks  through  the  woods,  and  smiling  in  her  train. 

Youth  flutters  gay  on  cherub  wing. 
And  life  exulting  lifts  the  eye  to  H^ven* 
And  crown'd  with  bearded  grain. 
And  hay-grass  breathing  odours  bland. 
Bold  Summer  comes  in  manhood's  lusty  prime* 
Anon  his  place  ia  given 
To  veteran  Autunm:  yellow  glows 
His  waving  robe :  with  conscious  ipien  sublime 
He  proudly  lifhi  his  8un-brown*d  brows 
High  o'er  the  loaded  clime. 
For  him  the  ftill-orb'd  Moon  with  orange  rays 
Oilds  mild  the  night ;  for  him  her  coune  delays^ 
And  jolly  wealth  lies  wide  beneath  his  nan^ 
But  soon  decrepit  age  he  shows. 
And  all  his  goldep  honours  pasty 
Naked  before  October's  blast. 
He  flies  the  plonder'd  land. 
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With  hoary-bearded  cheek  and  fvoot  severe, 
Of  angry  ft^tfiil  scowl,  from  forest  wild. 
Now  iheam-ey'd  "Wiatef  hastens  to  the  phiin  ; 
The  hollow  blast  low  groaning  in  his  ear : 
Round  his  bald  head  the  brown  leaves  drift  amain; 
And  sooD  his  snowy  mantle  Vide  he  throws 
O'er  vale  and  hill,  and  isicles  he  weeps. 
The  Sun  withdraws  his  golden  rays. 
And  short  his  oold  diurnal  visit  pay9 
With  faint  and  silvery  beam, 
iU  listless  to  disturb  the  deep  repos^ 
While  languid  nature  sleeps. 
Anon  to  social  mirth  begnil'd. 

Safe  from  the  tempest  breme 
That  howls  without,  and  beating  rain. 
The  tyrant  bids  the  friendly  hearth  to  blaze  } 
And  with  the  feats  of  former  days, 
Of  battles  dread,  and  herpes  slain. 
And  valiant  deeds  of  many  a  knight* 
And  loves  qf  ladies  passing  bright, 
The  long-contented  evening  sweet  he  cheen ; 
While  fh>ai  his  day-sport  on  the  ice-bound  stream, 
Weary  retaru'd,  with  wonder  and  delight^ 
Unnuwr'd  youth  the  various  legend  heaiSf 

These  are  thy  ^teful  changes,  mighty  power,  . 
YidasHodel  But  far  more  grateful  still 
WbOB  warn  from  natara's  frozen  sleep  profound, 
lomgoar'd  vQgatt^tioB  wakes, 
And  S^iriiig  with  primrose  garland  cro«B*d^ 
The  seeds  of  plenty  o'er  the  fomiag  grouML 
From  her  green  mantle  shakes. 
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Haie  novhiiius  eose  mhiL 

Li  ancient  days  when  Arthur  reign'^ 

Sir  Elmer  had  no  peer; 
And  no  young  knight  in  all  th^e  lai^d 

The  ladies  lov'd  so  dear. 

His  sister  Mey,  the  fairest  maid 

Of  all  the  virgin  trahi. 
Won  every  heart  at  Arthur's  court; 

But  all  th^ir  love  was  vaii^  ' 

In  vain  they  lov'd,  in  vaiii  they  vov'i^ 
Her  heart  they  could  not  move  ; 

Yet  at  the  ev'ning  hoar  of  prayer 
Her  mind  was  loet  m  love. 

The  abbess  saw— the  abbesB  knew. 

And  urg'd  her  to  explain ; 
'*  O  name  ti>e  gentle  youth  to  me» 

And  his  consent  I  '11  gain.*' 

1^9  vrg'd,  kng  tir'd,  fkir  Mey  X9fij% 
"  His  name— how  can  I  say  ? 

An  angel  firom  the  fields  above 
Has  rapt  my  heart  away. 


«  But  once,  alas  I  and  never  more^ 
His  lovely  form  I  spied ; 

One  evening  by  the  sounding  shore. 
All  by  the  green  wood  side. 


«( 


Ifis  eyes  to  mine  the  love  confe8s*d» 
That  glow'd  with  mildest  grace; 
His  courtly  mien  and  purple  vest 
Bespoke  his  prii^ely  race. 

«  But  when  he  heard  my  brother's  honit  ' 

Fast  to  his  ships  he  fled ; 
Yet  while  I  sleep,  his  graceful  form 

Still  hovers  round  my  bed. 

"  Sometimes,  all  dad  in  armour  bright. 

He  shakes  a  warlike  lance; 
And  now,  m  courtly  garments  dight» 

H^  Iefli(|s  tlie  sprightly  dance. 

**  His  hair,  ai  black  ^  raven's  wing; 

«  His  skin— as  Christmas  snow ; 
His  cheeks  outvie  the  blush  of  mom, 

<<  His  lips  li^e  ros^ -buds  glow. 

'<  ITis  limbs,  his  i^rms,  his  stature  «hap*4 

By  Nature's  finest  hand ; 
His  sparkling  eyes  declare  him  bom 

To  lov^  and  to  command." 

The  five-leng  year  fiur  Mey  bemoan'4 

Her  hopeless  pining  love : 
Bnt  when  the  balmy  spring  refcon'dy 

And  sumi^er  clothM  the  grove; 

All  round  by  pleasant  Homber's  sida 

The  Saxon  banners  flew. 
And  to  ^r  Elmer's  castle  gates 

The  spear-meii  came  in  view. 

Fair  bloshM^ka  mom,  when  Mey  look'd  oi'er 

The  castle  walhao  sheen ; 
And  lo !  the  warlike  Snaa  yooth 

Were  sporting  on  the  gdBHk 

There  Hengist,  Ofia's  eldest  son, 

Lean'd  pn  his  bumish'd  lance. 
And  all  the  armed  yooth  around 

Obey'd  his.manly  glance. 

His  locks,  as  black  as  raven's  wing» 

Adown  his  shoulders  flow'd; 
His  cheeks  outvy*d  the  blush  of  mom. 

His  lips  like  rose-buds  glow'd. 

And  soon  the  lovdy  Ibm  of  Mey 

Has  caught  bis  pieichig  eyes ; 
He  gives  the  sign,  the  bands  retire. 

While  big  with  k>ve  he  sighs; 

'<Oh!  thonfQrwlKmiIdar*dthe 

And  came  with  peace  or  war; 
Oh,  by  that  cross  that  veils  thy  breast^ 

Relieve  thy  lover's  cars ! 

"  For  thee  I  '11  qnit  my  ikftherls  faioaa; 

With  thee  the  wilds  explore ; 
Or  with  thee  share  Uie  British 

With  thee  the  cross  adove.'* 
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Beneath  the  timorous  virgin  blush. 
With  love's  soft  warmth  she  glows; 

So  blushing  through  the  dews  of  mom. 
Appears  the  opening  rose.  , 

'T  was  now  the  hour  of  morning  pray'r| 

When  men  their  sins  bewail, 
And  Elmer  heard  king  Arthur^s  horn. 

Shrill  sounding  through  the  dale 

'The  pearly  tears,  from  Key's  bright  eyes^ 

Tike  April  dew^ropsfell, 
When  with  a  parting  dear  embrace 

Her  brother  bade  farewell. 

The  cross  with  sparkling  diamonds  bright. 

That  veil'd  her  snowy  breast, 
With  prayers  to  Heav^,  her  lily  hands 

Have  fix'd  on  Elmer's  vest. 

Now,  with  five  hundred  bowmen  true. 
He 's  march'd  across  the  plain ; 

Till  with  his  gallant  yeomandrie 
He  join'd  king  Arthur's  train. 

Full  forty  thousand  Saxon  spean 

Came  glitt'ring  down  the  hill. 
And  with  theiv  shouts,  and  clang  of  arms, 

The  distant  valleys  fill. 

Old  Ofb,  dress'd  m  Odin's  garii, 

Assum'd  the  hoary  god ; 
And  Hengist,  like  the  wariike  Thor, 

Before  the  horsemeD  rode. 

With  dreadful  nige  the  combat  bums, 

The  captains  shout  amain ; 
And  Elmer's  tall  victorious  spear 

Far  glances  o'er  the  plain. 

To  stop  its  ooorse  young  Hengist  fi«w 

like  lightning  o'er  the  field; 
And  soon  his  eyes  the  well-kno^  cross 

On  Elmer's  vest  beheld* 

The  slighted  lover  swelled  his  breast. 

His  eyes  shot  living  fire ; 
And  all  his  martial  heat  before. 

To  this,  was  mild  desire. 

On  his  imagin'd  rival's  front 
With  whirlwind  speed  he  press'd, 

And  glancing  to  the  Sun,  his  sword 
Resounds  on  £lroer*s  crest.  . 

The  foe  gave  way,  te  princely  youth 

With  heedless  rage  pursn'd. 
Till  trembling  in  his  cloven  helm, 

Sir  BlmeHs  javelin  stood. 

He  bow'd  his  head*— slow  dropp*d  his  spear; 

The  reins  slipt  through  his  bsnd, 
And  suin'd  with  blood-*his  stately  corse 

Lay  breathless  on  the  strand. 

**  O,  bear  me  oC*'  sir  Elmer  cried ; 

**  Before  my  painful  sight 
The  combat  swlms-^yet  Henglst's  vest 

1  claiiDi  as  victor's  righu" 
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I  Brave  Hengist's  fall  the  Saxons  saw, 
And  all  in  terrour  fled ; 
The  bowmen  to  his  castle  gates 
The  brave  sir  Elmer  led. 

"  O  wash  my  wounds,  my  sister  dear; 

O  pull  this  Saxon  dart, 
That  whizziiig  from  young  Hengist^s  arm 

Has  almost  pierc'd  my  heart. 

"  Yet  in  my  hall  his  vest  sbidl  hang. 

And  Britons  yet  unborq 
Shall  with  the  trophies  of  to  day 

Their  solemn  feasts  adorn.*** 


All  trembling,  Mey  beheld  the  vest, 
'<  Oh,  Merlin !"  loud  she  cried. 
Thy  words  are  true — ^my  slaughtered  loTQ 
Shall  have  a  breathless  bride ! 
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"  Oh,  Elmer,  Elmer,  boast  no  more 
That  low  my  If  engist  lies ! 

0  Hengist,  cruel  was  thine  arm ! 
My  bnyther  bleeds  and  dies!^ 

She  spake-— the  roses  left  hei' cheeky 
And  lifers  warm  spirits  Aed : 

So,  nipt  by  winter's  withering  blasts. 
The  snowdrqp  bows  the  head. 

Yet  parting  life  one  struggle  gave. 

She  lifb  her  languid  eyes ; 
*'  Return,  my  Hengist  f  oh,  letum. 

My  slaughter'd  love!*'  she  cries. 

"  Oh— -still  he  lives — ^he  smiles  again. 
With  all  his  grace  he  moves ; 

1  com»— I  come  where  bow  uor  spear 

Shall  more  disturb  our  (qves." 

She  spake— she  died.    The  Saxon  daxt 
Was  drawn  firom  Elmer's  side. 

And  thrice  he  call'd  his  sister  Mey, 
And  thrice  he  groan'd,  and  died. 

Where  in  the  dale,  a  moss-grown  cross 

O'ershades  an  aged  thorn. 
Sir  Elmer's  and  young  Hengist's  corse 

Were  by  the  spear-men  borne. 

And  there,  all  clad  \^  robes  of  white. 
With  many  a  sigh  and  ^r. 

The  rillage  maids  to  Hengist^  grave 
Did  Mey'^  foir  body  be|r. 

And  there,  at  dawn  and  fisll  of  day. 
All  from  the  neigfab'ring  groves. 

The  turtles  wail,  in  widow'd  notes. 
And  sing  their  hi^less  loves. 
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O'sa  the  hills  of  Cheviot  beaming 

Rose  the  silver  dawn  of  May  ; 
Hostile  spears  and  helmets  gleaming 

Swell'd  akmg  the  monntams  gay. 
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Edwin's  warlike  hom  resounded 
Throagh  the  winding  dales  below; 

And  the  echoing  bills  rebounded 
The  defiance  of  the  foe. 

0*er  the  downs  like  torrents  pourinj^ 
Edwin's  horsemen  rushM  along:, 

From  the  bills  like  tempests  lowMng 
Slowly  march'd  stem  Edgar^  throng. 

Spear  to  spear  was  now  portended, 
And  the  yew  bows  half  were  drawn, 

When  the  female  scream  ascended, 
Shrilling  o'er  the  crowded  lawn. 

While  her  virgins  round  her  weeping 
Wav'd  aloftHhcfir  snowy  bands. 

From  the  wood  queen  Emma,  shrieking, 
Ran  between  the  dreadful  bands. 

"  Oh,  my  sons,  what  rage  infernal 
Bids  you  grasp  th'  unhaMow'd  spear  ? 

Heaven  detects  the  war  fraternal ; 
Oh,  the  impious  strife  forbear!    ' 

''  Ah,  bow,  mild  and  sweetly  tender 
Flow'd  your  peaceful  early  days! 

Each  was  then  of  each  defender. 
Each  of  each  the  pride  and  praise* 

**  O  my  first-bom  Edwin,  soften, 
Nor  invade  thy  brother  s  right ; 

O  my  Edgar,  think  how  often 
Edwin  dar'd  for  thee  the  fight 

'*  Edgar,  shall  thy  impious  fary 
Dare  thy  guardian  to  the  field  ? 

Oh,  my  sons,  let  peace  allure  ye; 
Thy  stem  claims,  O  Edwin,  yield. 

"  Ha !  what  sight  of  horroor  waving, 
SuHen  Edgar,  clouds  thy  rear  ? 

Bring'stthou  Denmark's  banners  braving 
Thy  insulted  brother's  spear  ? 

'*  Ah !  bethink  how  through  thy  regions 
Midnight  horrour  fearful  howl*d, 

When,  like  wolves,  the  Danish  legions 
Through  thy  tremblmg  forest  prowlM; 

*'  When,  nnabla  of  resistance, 

Denmark's  lance  thy  bosom  gor'd— • 
And  shall  Edwin's  brave  assistance 

Be  repaid  with  Denmark's  sword  ? 

"  With  that  tword  sbalt  thou  asuil  him 
From  whose  point- he  set  thee  firee. 

While  his  warlike  sinews  fail  him. 
Weak  with  loss  of  blood  for  thee? 

'<  Oh,  my  Edwin,  timely  hearken. 
And  thy  stem  resolves  forbear  1 

Shall  revenge  thy  councils  darken. 
Oh,  my  Edgar,  drop  the  spear  1 

"  Wisdom  tells  and  Justice  ofiers 
How  each  wound  may  yet  be  bolm'ds 

Oy  revere  these  holy  proffers; 
Let  the  storms  of  Hell  be  calmU 
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"  Oh,  my  sons  !"•■»— But  all  her  sorrows 
Fir*d  their  impious  rage  the  more: 

From  the  bow-strings  sprang  the  arrows; 
Soon  the  valleys  reek'd  with  gore. 

Shrieking  wild,  with  horrour  shiv'ring, 
Fied  the  queen,  all  stain'd  with  blood. 

In  her  purple  bosom  quiv'ring. 
Deep  a  feather'd  arrow  stood. 

Up  the  mountain  she  ascended. 
Fierce  as  mounts  the  fiame  in  air; 

And  her  hands,  to  Heav'n  extended. 
Scattered  her  uprooted  hair: 

**  Ah,  my  sons !  how  imrpious  cover'd 
With  each  other's  blood,"  shcr  cried : 

Wltile  the  eagles  round  her  hover'd. 
And  wild  scream  for  scream  replied^* 

*<  From  that  blood  around  you  steaming. 
Turn,  my  sons,  your  vengeful  e>es ; 

See  what  horrours  o'er  you  streaming. 
Muster  round  th'  offended  skies. 

"  See  what  burning  spears  portended, 
0>uch*d  by  fire^y'd  spectres  glare, 

Circling  round  you  bo(h,  suspended 
On  the  trembling  threads  of  air ! 

<'  O'er  you  both  Heav'n's  lightning  voUiei^ 
Wither'd  is  your  strength,  ev'n  now; 

Idly  weeping  o'er  your  follies. 
Soon  your  heads  shall  lowly  bow. 

"  Soon  the  Dane,  the  Scot,  and  Norman, 
0*er  your  dales  shall  havoc  pour, 

Ev'ry  hold  and  city  storming, 
Ev'ry  herd  and  field  devour. 

**  Ha  !  what  signal  new  arising 
Through  the  dreadftil  group  prevails? 

n*  is  the  hand  of  Justice  poising 
High  aloft  th'  eternal  scales. 

**  Loaded  with  thy  base  alliance^ 
Rage  and  rancour  all  extreme. 

Faith  and  honour's  foul  defiance. 
Thine,  O  Edgar,  kicks  the  beam ! 

**  Opening  mild  and  bine,  reversing 
O'er  thy  brother's  wasted  hills, 

See  the  murky  clouds  dispersing. 
And  the  fertile  shower  distils. 


**  But  o'er  thy  devoted  vmlleyi 
Blacker  spreads  the  angry  sky ; 

Through  the  gkx>m  pale  lightning  sallies^ 
Distant  thunders  groan  and  die. 

*'  O'er  thy  proudest  castles  waving. 
Fed  by  Hell  and  magic  power, 

Denmark  towers  on  high  herraveo, 
Hatch'd  in  fireedom's  mortal  hoor. 

« '  Cursed  be  tha  day  detested. 
Cursed  be  the  fraud  profound. 

When  on  Denmark^s  spear  we  rested,' 
Through  thy  streets  riiall  loud  retoond. 
Mm 
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To  thy  brother  sad  implorif}*^, 
Now  I  lee  thee  turn  thine  eyes— 
Ha,  in  settled  darkness  lowering. 
Now  DO  more  the  visions  rise ! 
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But  thy  rancorous  soul  descending 
To  thy  suns  from  age  to  age. 
Province  then  from  province  rendmg. 
War  on  war  shali  bleed  and  rage. 
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This  thy  freedom  proudly  boasted. 
Hapless  Edgar,**  loud  she  cried — 
With  her  wounds  and  woes  exhausted, 
Down  on  earth  she  sunk  and  died. 


SALLAD  IIL 
THB  sorceress; 

OSy   WOLFWOLD  AND  VLtA  '• 

Prisca  fides.— Virg. 

"  Oh,  low  he  lies  I  his  cold  pale  cheek 

lies  lifeless  on  the  clay ; 
Yet  struggling  hope— O  day-spring  break. 

And  lead  me  on  my  way. 

**  On  Denmark's  cniel  bands,  O  Heav*n! 

Thy  red^wing'd  vengeance  pour ; 
Before  my  Wolfwold*s  spear  be  driven— 

O  rise,  bright  morning  hour!" 

Thus  Ulla  wail'd,  the  fairest  maid 

Of  all  the  Saxon  race ; 
Thus  Ulla  wail'd,  in  nightly  shade, 

While  tears  bedew'd  her  face. 

When  sudden,  o*er  the  fir-crown'd  hill, 

The  full  orb'd  Moon  arose; 
And  o*er  the  winding  dale  so  stll]> 

Her  silver  radiance  flows. 

No  more  could  XJlla*s  fearful  breast 

Her  anxious  care  delay ; 
But  deep  with  hope  and  fear  impress'd, 

She  holds  the  moonshine  way. 

She  left  the  bower,  and  all  alone 

She  traced  the  dale  so  still ; 
And  soug^it  the  ckve  with  rue  o'ergrown, 

Beneath  the  fir-crown*d  hill. 

Black  knares  of  blasted  oak,  embound 
With  hemloc,  fenc'd  the  cell : 

The  dreary  mouth,  half  under  ground, 
YawnM  like  the  gate  of  Hell. 

Soon  as  the  gloMiy  d6n  she  spy'd. 
Cold  horrour  shook  her  knee ; 
And  bear,  O  prophetess,*'  she  cry'd, 
A  princess  iue  to  thee.'* 
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■  Written  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  who  pos- 
sessed Mortimer's  picture  of  the  lactfttationi  as 
a  itory  to  the  painting. 


Aghast  she  stood  !  athwart  the  air , 

The  dismal  screech-owl  flew ; 
The  fillet  round  her  auburn  hair 

Asunder  burst  in  two. 

Her  robe,  of  softeA  yaUow,  gkiwM 
Beneath  the  Moon's  pale  beam ; 

And  o*er  the  ground,  with  yew-boaghnUt  ■  'd» 
Effus'd  a  golden  glejam. 

The  golden  gleam  the  sorceress  spy'd. 

As  in  her  deepest  cell, 
At  midnight's  magic  hour  she  try'd 

A  tomb-o'erpow'ring  spell. 

When,  from  the  cavern's  dreary  womb. 

Her  gRMiniDg  voice  arose, 
'*  O  come,  my  daughter,  feariess,  come. 

And  fearless  tell  thy  woes." 

As  shakes  the  bough  of  trembling  lea^ 

When  whirlwinds  sudden  rise ; 
As  stands  aghast  the  warrior  chief. 

When  his  base  army  flies; 

So  shook,  so  stood,  the  beauteoQi  mtud. 

When  from  the  dreary  den 
A  wrinkled  hag  came  forth,  array'd 

In  matted  rags  obscene. 

Around  her  brows,  with  hemloc  bound. 

Loose  hung  her  ash-grey  bair^ 
As  from  two  dreary  caves  profound 

Her  blue-flamU«ye-baU8  glare. 

Her  skin,  of  earthy  red,  appear'd 
Clung  round  her  shoulder  bones ; 

Like  wither'd  bark,  by  lightning  aear'd. 
When  loud  the  tempest  groans. 

A  robe  of  squalid  green  and  blue 

Her  ghostly  length  array'd, 
A  gaping  rent,  full  to  the  view. 

Her  furrow'd  ribsbetray'd. 


"  And  tell,  my  daughter,  foarieM  tell. 
What  sorrow  brought  thee  here  ? 

So  may  my  power  thy  cares  expel. 
And  give  thee  sweetert  oheer." 
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O  mistress  of  the  powerfol  qptU, 
.  King  Edric*s  daughter  see, 
Northumbria  to  my  fother  foU, 

But  sorrow  foil  to  ne. 

'<  My  virgin  heart  lord  WUHmAd 

My  father  on  him  smii'd : 
Soon  as  he  gained  Northumbria's  throne. 

His  pride  the  youth  cxil'd. 

"  Stem  Denmai*k*8  ravens  o*ertbe  tcna 
Their  gloomy  black  wings  spread. 

And  o'er  Northumbria's  hills  and  leas 
Their  dreadful  squadrons  sped. 

"  *  Return,  brave  Wolfwold,'  Edricoai4» 

*  O  gen!i\>u8  warrior,  hear. 
My  daughter's  hand,  thy  wilKng  brid^ 

Awaits  thy  Gt>iM|*feiiig4pewr«' 
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*'  The  bftnish*d  3F0ulh,  in  Scotland's  coart. 

Had  pass'd  the  weary  year ; 
And  soon  h   beard  the  glad  report. 

And  soon  be  grasp'd  his  spear* 

**  He  left  the  Scottish  dames  to  weep; 

And,  wmg'd'with  true  love  speed, 
Nor  day,  nor  night,'  he  stoppM  to  sleep. 

And  soon  he  croM*d  the  Tweed. 


•*  With  joyful  voice,  and  raptaT*4 
He  pressed  my  willing  hand  ; 

*  I  go,  my  fair,  my  love,'  he  cries, 
'  To  guard  thy  father's  land. 


'  '•  *  By  Ed')n*s  shore,  in  deathful  fray. 

The  dar  ng  foe  we  meet, 
Ere  three  short  days  I  trust  to  lay 

My  trophies  at  thy  feet.* 

"  Alas  !  a'as     that  t'me  is  o'er. 

And  tbrtre  long  days  beside, 
Yet  not  a  word  from  Edon's  shore 

Has  cheered  his  fearful  bride. 

"  O  mistress  of  the  powerful  spell. 

His  doubtful  fate  decide;"— 
"  And  cease,  my  child,  for  all  is  well,'* 

The  grizzly  witch  replied. 

**  Approach  my  cave,  and  where  I  place 

The  magic  circle,  stand; 
And  fear  not  aught  of  ghastly  fiice. 

That  glides  beneath  my  wand.*' 

The  grizzly  witch's  powerful  charms 
Then  reached  the  laboring  Moon, 

And  cloudless  at  the  dire  alarms. 
She  shed  her  brightest  noon. 

The  pale  beam  straggled  tbrongh  the  shade, 
That  blacked  the  cavern's  womb. 

And  in  the  deepest  nook  betray'd 
An  altar  and  a  tomb. 

Around  the  tomb,  in  mystic  lore. 

Were  fbrms  of  various  mien, 
And  efts,  and  foul-wing'd  serpents,  bore 

The  altar's  base  obscene. 

Eyeless  a  huge  and  starv'd  toad  sat 

In  corner  murk  aloof. 
And  many  a  snake  and  fiamish'd  bat 

Clung  to  the  crevicM  roof. 

A  fox  and  vulture's  skeletons 

A  yawning  rift  betray'd ; 
And  grappling  still  each  otb'er's  bones. 

The  strife  of  death  displayed. 


"  And  now,  my  child,"  the  sorceress 
»  Lord  Wolfwold'a fathers gn:re. 

To  me  shall  render  up  the  dead. 
And  send  him  to  my  cave. 

**  Hb  skeleton  shall  bear  my  speU, 

And  to  the  figur'd  walls. 
His  hand  of  bone  shall  point  and  tdl 

What  fiste  bis  son  befiOla." 


O  cold,  down  Ulla's  snow-like  fece^ 
The  trembling  sweat-drops  fell. 

And  borne  by  sprites  of  gliding  pace, 
The  corpse  approach'd  the  cell. 

And  three  the  witch  her  magic  wand 

Wav'd  o'er  the  skeleton ; 
And  slowly,  at  the  dread  cooimand. 

Up  rose  the  arm  of  bone. 

A  cloven  shield,  and  broken  spear. 

The  finger  wander'd  o'er, 
Then  rested  on  a  sable  bier, 

Distain'd  with  drops  of  gore. 

In  ghastly  writhes,  her  mouth  so  wide 
And  black  the  sorceress  tlirows, 

'*  And  be  those  signs,  my  child,"  she  cried, 
"  PulfiU'd on  Wolfwolds foes. 

**  A  happier  spell  I  now  shall  try ; 

Attend,  my  child,  attend, 
And  mark  what  flames  from  altar  hi|;fa 

And  lowly  floor  ascend. 

"  If  of  the  roses  softest  red 
The  blaze  shines  forth  to  view. 

Then  Wolfirold  lives— but  Hell  forbid 
The  gHmm*ring  flame  of  blue  1" 

The  witch  then  rais*d  her  haggard  araiy 

And  wav'd  her  wand  on  high ; 
And,  while  she  spoke  the  mutter'd  cbamiy 

Dark  lightning  fill'd  her  eye.  ^ 

Fair  Ulla's  knee  swift  smoite  the  gronad  ; 

Her  hands  aloft  were  spread. 
And  ev'ry  joint,  as  marble  bouiid« 

Felt  horroan  darkest  dread. 


Her  lips,  erewhile  so  like  the 

Were  now  as  violet  pale, 
And,  trembling  in  convulsive  throes. 

Express  d  overwhelming  aiL 

Her  eyes,  erewhile  so  starry  bright. 

Where  living  lustre  shone. 
Were  now  transfbrm'd  to  sightless  whitt^ 

Like  eyes  of  liieli 


And  soon  the  dreadful  spell  was  o'er* 

And  glimm'ring  to  the  view. 
The  quiv'ring  flame  rose  through  the  flpgr^ 

A  flame  of  ghastly  blue. 

Behind  the  altai^s  litid  fire. 

Low  from  the  inmost  cave, 
Young  Wolfirold  rose  in  pale  attire^ 

The  vestments  of  the  grave. 

His  eye  to  Ulla's  eye  he  rear'd. 

His  cheek  was  wad  as  clay. 
And  half  cut  through,  his  hand  appcar'd. 

That  beckoned  her  away. 

Fair  Ulla  saw  the  woeftil  shade; 

Her  heart  strack  at  her  side. 
And  burst — low  bow'd  her  listless  head. 

And  down  she  sunk  and  died. 


^    • 
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SONGS. 


SONG  I. 


THE  SHEPHERD  IN  LOVE. 

WcRS  Nancy  but  a  rural  mali^, 

And  I  her  only  straini 
To  tend  our  flocks  in  rural  mead. 

And  on  the  verdant  plain ; 
Oh,  how  I  'd  pipe  upon  my  reed 

To  please  my  only  maid» 
While  from  all  sense  of  fear  we  're  freed 

Beneath  an  oaken  shade. 

When  lambkins  under  hedges  bleat. 

And  clouds  do  black  the  sky, 
Then  to  our  oaken  safe  retreat 

We  *d  both  together  hie : 
There  I  'd  repeat  my  vows  of  love 

Unto  the  charming  fair. 
Whilst  her  dear  flnttVing  heart  should  prove 

Her  love  like  mine  suicere. 

When  Phoebus  bright  sinks  in  the  west. 

And  flocks  are  pent  in  fold, 
Beneath  an  oaken  tree  we  'd  rest 

In  joys  not  to  be  told. 
And  when  Aurora's  beams  set  free 

The  next  enliv'niog  day. 
We  'd  turn  our  flocks  at  liberty, 

And  down  we  'd  sit  and  play. 


SONG  IL 


THE  UNNET8. 


As  bringing  home  the  other  day 

Two  linnets  I  had  ta*en, 
The  pretty  warblers  seem'd  to  pray 

For  liberty  again. 
Unheedful  of  their  plaintive  notes 

I  sprung  across  the  mead. 
In  vain  they  tun'd  their  downy  throats, 

And  warbled  to  be  freed. 

As  passing  through  the  tufted  grove 

In  which  my  cottage  stood, 
I  thought  I  saw  the  queen  of  love 

When  Chlora's  charms  I'view*d. 
Igaz'd,  I  lov*d,  I  pressed  her  stay 

To  hear  my  tender  tale. 
But  all  in  vain,  she  fled  away,    - 

Nor  could  my  sighs  prevail 

Soon  through  the  wounds  that  love  had  made 

Came  pity  to  my  breast, 
And  thus  I,  as  compassion  bade, 

The  feather'd  pair  addressed : 
<'  Ye  little  warblers,  cheerful  be, 

Kemember  not  ye  flew  ^ 
For  I,  who  thought  myself  so  fre^, 

Am  caught  as  well  as   ou.*' 


SONG  III. 

THERE  'S  VAB  LUCK  ABOUT  THE  HOC8B. 

And  are  you  «ure  tbe  news  is  true  ? 

And  are  ye  sure  be  's  weel  ? 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  of  wark  ! 

Mak  haste,  lay  by  your  wheel ; 
Is  this  the  time  to  spin  a  thread, 
'     When  Colin*s  at  the  door ! 
Reach  me  my  clodk,  I  'II  to  the  (puy 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 
For  there 's  oae  luck  about  the  house, 
'   There  is  nae  luck  at  aw ; 
There  's  little  pleissure  in  the  bouse 

When  our  gudeman  's  awa. 

And  gie  to  me  my  bigonet. 

My  bishop's  satin  gown ; 
For  I  maun  tell  the  bailie's  wife 

That  Colin  's  come  to  town. 
My  Turkey  slippers  maun  gae  on. 

My  stockintes  pearly  blue  $ 
T  is  aw  to  pleasure  my  gudeman. 

For  he  's  baith  leel  and  true. 

For  there 's  nae,  &c 

Rise,  lass,  and  mak  a  clean  fire  side, 

Put  on  the  muckle  pot, 
Gier  little  Kate  her  button  goihi. 

And  Jock  his  Sunday  coat ; 
And  mak  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes. 

Their  hose  as  white  as  snaw. 
It 's  aw  to  please  my  ain  gudeman. 

For  he  's  been  lang  awa. 

For  there  *a  nae,  &c. 

There  *s  twa  fat  hens  upo'  the  bauk 

Been  fed  this  month  and  mair, 
Mak  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about. 

That  Colin  weel  may  fare  ; 
And  mak  the  table  neat  and  clean. 

Let  ev*ry  thing  look  braw, 
For  wha  can  tell  how  Colin  far'd 

When  he  was  fitr  awa  ? 

Ah,  there's  nae,  &c. 

Sae  true  his  heart,  sae  smooth  his  speech. 

His  breath  like  cauler  air, 
His  very  foot  has  music  in  *t 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair ! 
And  shall  I  see  his  €sce  again. 

And  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 
I  'm  downright  dizzy  wi  the  thought. 

In  troth  I  'm  like  to  greet 

For  there 's  nae,  &<J. 

I 

<*  The  caul  blasts  of  the  winter  wind. 

That  thrilled  through  my  heart. 
They  *re  aw  blawn  by,  I  hae  him  safe. 

Till  death  we  Ml  never  part : 
But  why  should  I  of  paitmg  tauk. 

It  may  be  fiir  awa ; 
"Die  present  moment  is  oar  ain, 

The  neist  we  never  saw  ■•** 

For  there 's  na^  &c. 

, '  The  lines  inclosed  in  inverted  commas  wer^ 
inserted  by  Dr.  James  Beattie. 


SONGS. .  .FRAGMENTS. 
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If  Colilk  **  weel,  and  weel  oootent, 

t  hae  oae  mair  to  <^rave—  t 

And  gin  I  live  to  keep  him  sae, 

I  'm  blest  abooD  the  lave. 
And  shall  I  nee  his  face  again. 

And  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 
I  'm  downright  dizzy  wi  the  thought, 

In  troth  I  'mJike  to  greet 

For  there  's  nae,  Jcc« 


SONG  IV. 

B8KDALE  BRAES  '. 

By  the  banks  of  the  crjrstal-stream'd  Esk, 
-  Where  the  NVaochope  her  yellow  wave  joini. 
Where  the  lambkins  on  sunny  braes  bask, 

And  wild  woodbine  the  shepherd's  bower  twines. 

Maria,  disconsolate  maid. 

Oft  sigh*d  the  still  noon-tide  away, 
Or  by  moonlight  all  desolato-stray'd. 

While  woeful  she  tnn'd  her  love-lay: 

Ah !  no  more  from  the  banks  of  the  Ewes 
My  shepherd  comes  cheerly  along, 

Broomholm '  and  the  Deansbanks  n^use 
To  echo  the  plaints  of  his  song: 

No  more  from  the  echoes  of  Ewes, 

His  dog  fondly  barking  I  hear;  / 

No  more  the  tir'd  lark  he  pursues, 

And  t^  me  his  master  draws  near. 

Ah !  Woe  to  the  wars  and  the  pride. 

Thy  heroes,  O  Esk,  could  display. 
When  with  laurels  they  planted  thy  side. 

From  France  and  from  Spain  borne  away. 

Oh  !  why  did  their  honours  decoy 
My  poor  shepherd  lad  from  the  shore  }^ 

Ambition  bewiteb'd  the  vain  boy. 
And  oceans  between  us  now  roar. 

Ah  !  methinks  his  pale  corse  floating  by, 

I  behold  on  the  rude  billows  toss'd  j 
Unbury'd  his  scattered  bones  lie, 

lie  bleaching  on  some  desert  coast ! 

By  this  stream  and  the  May*bloflBom'd  thorn. 
That  first  heard  his  love-tale  and  his  vows, 

My  pale  ghost  shall  wander  forlorn. 
And  the  willow  shall  weep  o*er  my  brows. 

>  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  banks  where  the  two 
rivers  of  the  Wauchope  and  Ewes  join  the  Esk; 
on  the  banks  of  the  former  was  anciently  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  knights  templars,  on  the  ruins  of 
which  was  built  the  house  at  which  Mr.  Mickle's 
father  resided,  and  where  the  poet  was  bom.  It 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ballantyne, 
and  was  to  have  been  set  to  music  by  Mr.  com- 
missk>ner  Balmaine,  of  the  Scotch  excise,  had  not 
death  prevented  him.  Both  these  gentlemen  were 
bom  in  this  district 

>  The  seat  of  John  Maxwell,  esq.  author  of  the 
celebrated  Essay  on  Tune;  Deansbanks,  so  called 
from  the  dean  of  the  knights  templars. 


»    '  •< 


With  the  ghosts  of  the  \^aas  will  I  wail. 
In  Warblaw'  woods  join  the  sad  throngs' 

To  Hallow  J^ff»'«  blast  tell  my  tale. 
As  the  spectres,  ungrav'd,  glide  along. 

Still  the  Ewes  rolls  her  paly  blue  stream. 

Old  Esk  still  his  crystal  tide  pours, 
Still  golden  the  Wauchope  waves  gleam. 

And  still  green,  oh  Broomholm,  are  thy  boversl 

No :  blasted  they  seem  to  my  vie#. 

The  rivers  iu  red  floods  combine ! . 
The  turtles  their  widowM  notes  coo, 

And  mix  their  sad  ditties  with  mine ! 

Discoloured  in  sorrow's  dim  shade. 
All  nature  seems  with  me  to  mourn, — 

Straight  the  village-bells  merrily  play*d,  ^ 

And  announced  her  dear  Jamie's  return. 

The  woodlands  all  May-blown  appear. 
The  silver  streams  murmur  new  charms. 

As,  smiling,  her  Jamie  drew  near. 
And  all  eager  sprung  into  her  arms. 


FRAGMENTS, 

Tell  mei  gentle  Echo,  tell. 

Where  and  how  my  lover  fell  ? 

On  the  cold  grass  did  he  lie» 

Crowned  with  laurels  did  he  die? 

Echo  twice  gave  swift  reply,  [did  die.'* 

"  Crown'd  with  laurels,  cipwnM  with  laurels,  he 

His  snow-white  breast  was  stain'd  with  gore, 
A  cruel  sword  his  bosom  tore. 
Say,  with  his  parting  vital  flame. 
Did  he  sigh  Ophelia*s  name  ? 
Was  he  constant,  still  the  same } 
Echo  sigh'd  *'  Ophelia's  name.'.' 

When  in  honour's  bed  he  lay. 
And  breath'd  his  gallant  soul  away. 
Ye  gentler  spirits  of  the  air. 
Why  was  not  Ophelia  there  ? 
Echo  answer'd  her  despair, 
"  Why  was  not  Ophelia  there  ?" 

While  the  full  Moon's  paly  ray 
Sleeping  on  the  bill-side  lay. 
Thus  to  Echo  through  the  glade 
The  lovely  maniac  talk'd  and  stray'd : 
Straight  on  fancy's  wild  wing  home. 
By  the  glimpse  of  op'ning  mora 
She  saw— or  thought  she  saw,  her  love 
Lie  bleeding. * 


Comb,  gentle  peace,  on  ev*ry  breathrog  gale, 
O  come,  and  guard  the  slumbers  of  the  vale; 
Awake,  gay  mirth  and  glee,  with  playful  wile. 
Wake  with  the  mora,  and  o*er  the  landscajie  smile  1 


"  UrsKAm  me  not,  nor  thankless  fly 

The  grmce  I  would  bestow;" 
(Sir  Cadwal  sat  in  window  high. 

King  Edward  stood  below.) 

3  The  skirts  of  this  very  picturesque  mountain 
forin  a  bank  for  the  Esk  and  the  Waucope,  and 
are  covered  with  a  beautiful  and  comantio  wood^ 
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**  Bat  friendly  toiliyidf  ive^r* 

The  bounties  I  intend  ;— 
A  knight  among  my  knighti  to  lire, 

And  be  my  table  friend.'* 
"  Yestreen,  at  midnight's  solemn  hour. 

When  deep  the  darkness  lay, 
I  rose  my  orisons  to  pour 

Before  the  op'ning  day :  , 

When  horrid  yells  my  ears  astound. 

And  screams  of  dismal  cry 
Echo'd  from  er'ry  hill  for  round, 

Howl  on  the  winds  and  die. 
And  wake  again :— And  far  and  wide^ 

With  yellow  glimm'ring  light. 
The  scattered  flames  on  ev*ry  side 

Strike  borrour  on  the  sight. 
Ah  !  what  a  scene  the  San  surveyed, 

When  o'er  yon  lake  he  rose ! 
Our  villages  in  ashes  laid, 

And  prone  in  dust  our  brows; 
Our  manly  brows,  formM  to  command. 

Low  bend  beneath  thy  rage : 
Insult  me  not-* from  thy  dire  hand 

No  off* ring  can  assuage  !" 
"  Uabar,  proud  Cadwal,''  Edward  cried, 

**  Unbar  thy  gates  of  steel- 


it 


Black  rose  the  smoke  with  dust  inflate. 

And  red  sparks  darted  through  ; 
With  brain  benumb'd,  and  faltering  gait. 

King  Edward  slow  withdrew. 
The  gilded  roofs  and  towers  of  stone 

Now  instant  all  aiound. 
With  sadden  crash  and  dreadful  groan 

Rush  thund*ring  to  the  ground. 
Sir  CadwaVs  harp  his  hand  obey'd,  - 

He  felt  a  prophet's  fire; 
And  mid  the  flames,  all  uiidismay*d, 

He  struck  the  sacred  lyre. 


on  BIS  BROTHER*!  DEATH. 

Bbmcs,  ye  yain  nymphs,  that  in  th'  Aonian  shade 

Boast  to  inspire  the  frinoy's  raptur'd  dream. 
Far  other  powers  my  wounded  soul  invade. 

And  lead  me  by  the  banks  of  other  stream. 
Ye,  that  beheld  when  Salem's  bard  divine 

On  Chebar's  willows  hung  his  silent  lyre. 
While  Jiidah's  yoke,  and  Zion*s  min'd  shrine. 

Did  ev'ry  thought  with  bleeding  woe  inspire. 
From  Siloe^s  banks  or  Carmel's  lonely  dells, 
.O  come,  ye  angels  of  the  melting  heart; 
O  come,  with  ev'ry  gen'roas  pang  tbat  dwells 

In  friendship's  Wtterest  tender  bleeding  smart ! 
Still  to  my  eyes  the  dear  lov'd  form  appears. 

But  ah!  how  changed;  the  prey  of  fell  disease ! 
Gold  gleams  the  eye,  the  cheek  pale  languor  wears, 

And  weakness  trembles  in  the  wasted  knees. 
Ah  I  what  dear  plans  with  future  action  fraught. 

With  beauteous  prospect  rose  in  friendship's  eye : 
And  must,  oh  Heaven,  can  nature  bear  the  thought  > 

Must  these  dear  views  like  morning  shadows  fly  ? 
Yes,  nature  weepe,  and  virtue  joins  her  flame, 

Andr  mourning  o'er  the  woea  herself  inspir'd. 
Repeats  the  friend^  the  brother^,  sacred  name^ 

And  fondly  views  each  scene  henelf  desir*cL 


Yes,  friendship  cannot  qnlt  her  dsritng  Mdf 
Still  bids  each  hope  display  its  fairest  bloovif 

Then  sick*n  ng  sees  each  presnis'd  joy  withheld. 
And  smk  with  Cassio  tothe  dreary  tomK 
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ADYERTISEBCEIIT. 

Though  no  subjects  are  more  ptoper  fnr  poetry 
than  those  which  are  founded  npon  historical 
retrospect,  the  author  of  such  a  poem  lies  under 
very  particular  disadvantages :  every  one  can  un- 
derstand and  relish  a  work  merely  fictitious,  de- 
scriptive, or  sentimental:  but  a  previona  ac- 
quaintance, aud  even  intimacy,  with  the  hivtory 
and  characters  upon  which  the  other  poem  is 
founded,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  juat'ceto  its 
author.  Without  such  previous  knowledge,  the  ideas 
which  he  would  convey  pass  unobeerved,  as  in  an 
unknown  tongue;  and  the  happiest  allusion,  if  he 
is  fortunate  enough  to  attain  any  thing  woitby 
of  that  name,  is  unfelt  and  unseen.  Under  these 
disadvantages,  the  following  epistle  is  prt-sented  to 
the  public,  whose  indulgence  and  candour  the  au- 
thor has  already  amply  exper.eiiced. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Lisbon,  and  great  pnrt  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  were  in  possession  of  the 
Moors.  Alphonso,  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  bav- 
ing  gained  several  victories  over  that  peqple,  was 
laying  siege  to  Lisbon,  when  Robert,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  appeared 
upon  the  coast  of  that  kingdom.  As  the  cause 
was  the  same,  Robert  was  easily  persuaded  to  jnake 
his  first  crusade  in  Portugal.  He  demanded  that 
the  storming  of  the  castle  of  Lisbon,  situated  on  a 
considerable  hill,  and  whose  ruins  show  it  to  have 
been  of  great  strength,  should  be  allotted  tp  him, 
while  Alphonso  was  to  assail  the  walls  and  the 
city.  Both  leaders  were  successful  $  and  Alphon- 
so, among  the  rewards  which  be  bestowed  upm 
the  English,  granted  to  those  who  were  woanded, 
or  unable  to  proceed  to  Palestine,  the  ctstle  of 
Almada,  and  the  adjoining  lands. 

The  river  Tagus,  below  and  opposite  to  Lisbon, 
is  edged  by  steep  grotesque  rocks,  particularly  on 
the  sonth  side.  Those  on  the  south  are  generally 
higher  and  much  more  magnificent  and  pituresque 
than  the  difis  of  Dover.  Upon  one  of  the  highest 
of  these,  and  directly  opposite  to  Usbon,  remain 
the  stately  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Almada. 

In  December,  1T79,  as  the  author  was  wander- 
ing among  these  ruins,  he  wasstrnck  with  the  idea, 
and  formed  the  plan  of  the  following  poem ;  an 
idea  which,  it  may  he  allowed,  was  natural  to  the 
translator  of  the  Lusiad  ;*  and  the  plan  may,  in 
some  degree,  be  called  a  supplement  to  that  work. 

The  fbllOwing  poem,  except  the  corrections  and 
a  few  lines,  was  written  in  Portugal,  llie  descrip- 
tive parts  are  strictly  local.  The  finest  prospect 
of  LisboB  and  the  Tagus  (which  b  there  about  four 
miles  broad)  is  from  Almada,  which  also  commands 
the  adjacent  country  from  the  rock  of  Qntra  to 
the  castle  and  city  of  Palmela,  an  extent  of  about 
fifty  miles.    This  magnificent  view  is  completed  by 
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tlie  actenti?e  opmuiuf  at  tbemmth  of  the  Tagus, 
about  ten  miles  below,  whioh  disoovera  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean. 

Whub  yoa,  mj  friend,  from  low'ring  wintry  plaint, 
Now  pale  with  wows,  now  black  with  drizzling  rains, 
From  leafless  woodlands,  and  dishonour'd  bowers 
Mantled  by  gloomy  mists,  or  lash'd  by  showers 
Of  hollow  moan,  while  not  a  struggling  beam 
Steals  from  the  San  to  play  on  Isis*  stream; 
While  from  these  scenes  by  England*s  winter  spread, 
Swift  to  the  cheerful  bearth  yoar  steps  are  led, 
Pleased  from  the  threatening  tempest  to  retire. 
And  join  the  circle  round  the  social  fire ; 
In  other  climes  through  sun-bask  d  scenes  I  stray, 
As  the  fair  landscape  leads  my  thoughtful  way. 
As  upland  path,  oft  winding,  bids  me  rove 
Where  orange  bowers  invite,  or  oliye  grove. 
No  sullen  phantoms  brood idg  o'er  my  breast, 
Tlie  genial  influence  of  the  clime.  I  taste; 
Yet  still  regardful  of  my  native  shore, 
In  ev  ry  scene  my  cpamiug  eyes  explore, 
Wbate'er  its  aspect,  still,  by  mem'ry  brought, 
My  fading  country  rushes  on  my  thought. 

While  now  perhaps  the  classic  page  you  turn,  * 
And  warm'd  with  honest  indignation  burn, 
Till  hopeless,  sicklied  by  the  climate's  gloom. 
Your  gen'rous  fears  call  forth  Britannia's  doom. 
What  hostile  speara  her  sacred  lawns  invade. 
By  friends  deserted,  by  her  chiefs  betray M, 
Low  fall'n'and  vanquisb'd  !— [,  with  mind  serene 
As  Lisboa's  sky,  yet  pensive  as  the  scene 
Around,  and  pensive  seems  the  scene  to  me. 
From  oUier  ills  my  country's  fate  foresee. 

Not  from  tbe  hands  that  wield  Iberia's  spear, 
Not  from  the  bands  that  Gaul's  proud  thunders  bear, 
Nor  those  that  turn  on  Albion's  breast  tbe  sword. 
Beat  down  of  late  by  Albion,  when  it  gor'd 
Their  own,  who  impious  doom  their  parent's  (all 
Beneath  the  world's  great  foe,  tb'  insidious  Gaul; 
Yes,  not  from  these  tbe  immedicable  wound 
Of  Albion — other  is  the  bane  profound 
Bestin'd  alone  to  touch  her  mortal  part ; 
Herself  is  sick  and  poison'd  at  the  heart. 

O'er  Tago's  banks  where'er  I  roll  mine  eyes, 
The  gallant  deeds  of  ancient  days  arise; 
The  scenes  the  Lusian  Muses  fond  display'd 
Before  me  oft,  as  oft  at  eve  I  stray *d; 
By  [sis'  ballow'd  stream.    Oft  now  the  strand 
Where  Gama  march 'd  his  death-devoted  ■  band. 


'  The  expedition  of  Vasco  de  Oama,  the  disco- 
verer of  the  East  Indies,  was  extremely  unpopular, 
as  it  was  esteem^  impracticable.  His  embarka- 
tion is  strongly  marked  by  Osorius  the  historian. 
Gama,  before  he  went  on  board,  spent  the  nigbt 
along  with  the  crews  of  his  squadron,  in  tbe  chapel 
of  our  Lady  at  Belem,  on  the  spot  where  tbe  noble 
Gothic  church  now  stands,  a4joimng  the  convent 
of  St  Jfromei 

In  the  chapel  they  bound  themselves  to  obedi- 
ence to  Gama,  and  devoted  themselves  to  death. 
•*  On  tbe  next  day,  when  tbe  adventurers  marched 
to  their  ships,  tbe  shore  of  Belem  presented  one 
oC  tbe  most  solemn  and  affecting  scenes  perhaps 
lecorded  in  history.  The  beach  was  covered  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon.  A  numerous  procession 
of  priest^  in  their  robes»  song  anthems,  and  offinr- 


While  lisboa,  aw'd  with  horroar,  saw  him  spread 
The  daring  sails  that  first  to  India  led ; 

And  oft  Ahnada'd  castled  steep  inspires 
The  pensive  Muse's  visionary  fires; 
Almada  Hill  to  English  mem'ry  dear. 
While  shades  of  English  heroes  wander  here* 

To  ancient  English  valour  sacred  still 
Remains,  and  ever  shall,  Almada  Hill; 
The  hill  and  lawn^  to  English  valour  given, 
What  time  the  Arab  Moors  from  Spain  were  driven, 
Before  the  banners  of  the  cross  subdu'd. 
When  Lisboa's  towers  were  bathed  in  Moorish  blood 
By  Oleaster's  lance. — Romantic  days  that  yield 
Of  gallant  deeds  a  wide  luxuriant  field. 
Dear  to  tbe  Muse  that  loves  the  fairy  plains. 
Where  ancient  honour  wild  and  ardent  reigns. 
Where  high  o*er  Tago's  flood  Almada  lowers, 
Amid  the  solemn  pomp  of  mouldering  towers 
Supinely  seated,  wide  and  far  around 
My  eye  delighted  wanders.    Here  the  bound 
Of  fair  Europa  o'er  the  ocean  rears 
Its  western  ^ige^  where  dimly  disappears 
The  Atlantic  wave,  tbe  slow  descending  day 
Mild  beaming  pours  serene  the  gentle  ray 
Of  Lusitauia's  winter,  silvering  o'er 
The  tower-like  summils  of  the  mountain  shore; 
Dappling  tbe  lofty  cliffs,  that  coldly  thit>w 
llieir  sable  horrours  o'er  tbe  vales  below. 
Far  round  tbe  stately-shoulder'd  river  bends 
Its  giant  arms,  and  sea-like  wide  extends 
Its  midland  bays  with  fertile  islands  crown'd, 
And  lawns  for  English  valour  still  renown'd ; 
Given  to  Cornwallia's  gallant  sons  of  yore, 
Cornwall ia*s  name  the  smiling  pastures  bore; 
And  still  their  loni  bis  English  lineage  boasts 
From  Rolland,  famous  in  the  croisade  hosts. 
Where  sea-ward  narrower  rolls  the  shining  tide 
Through  hills  by  hills  embosom 'd  on  %ach  side, 
Monastic  wails  in  ev'ry  gleu  arise 
In  coldest  white  fair  glist'ning  to  the  skies 
Amid  tbe  brown-brow'd  rocks ;  and,  far  as  sight. 
Proud  domes  and  villages  array'd  in  white ' 
Climb  o'er  the  steeps,  and  through  tbe  dusky  green 
Of  olive  groves,  and  orange  bowers  between. 
Speckled  with  glowing  red,  unnumber'd  gleam— 
And  Lisboa,  tow'ring  o'er  the  lordly  stream. 
Her  marble  palaces  and  temples  spreads 
Wildly  magniflc  o'er  the  loaded  beads 
Of  bending  bills,  along  whose  hfgh-pil'd  base 
The  port  capacious,  in  a  moon'd  embrace. 
Throws  her  mast-forest,  waving  on  the  gale 
The  vanes  of  ev'ry  shore  that  hoists  the  sail. 

Here,  while  tbe  San  from  Europe's  breast  retires. 
Let  foncy,  roaming  as  the  scene  ioq[>ires. 
Pursue  the  present  and  the  past  restore. 
And  Nature's  purpose  in  bcr  steps  explore. 

Nor  you,  my  friend,  admiring  Rome,  disdain 
Tb'  Iberiau  fields  and  Lusitanian  Spain.  ^^ 
While  Italy,  obicur'd  in  tawdry  blaze, 
A  motley  modern  character  displays,  ' 

And  languid  trims  her  long  exhaused  storey 
Iberia's  fields,  with  rich  and  genuine  ore 

ed  up  invocations  to  Ifeaveo.  Every  one  bebeM 
the  adventurers  as  brave  innocent  men  going  to  a 
dreadful  eseecution,  asrushing  upon  certain  death.'* 
Introduction  to  the  Lusiad. 

>  Tbe  houses  in  Portugal  are  generally  whitened 
on  the  outside,  white  being  esteemed  as  repulsive 
of  the  rays  of  the  Sun. 
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Of  ancient  mmmcn  woo  th«  traveller's  eye ; 
And  scenes  untrmc'd  in  ev'ry  landscape  lie. 
Hera  ev'ry  varions  dale  with  lessons  fraught 
Calls  to  the  wanderer*s  visionary  tbou«^ht 
What  mighty  deeds  the  lofty  hills  of  Spain 
Of  old  have  witness*d~From  the  ev'ning  main 
Her  mountain  tops  the  Tynan  pilots  saw 
In  lightnings  wrapped,  and  thrUPd  with  sacred  awe, 
Through  Greece  the  tales  of  gorgons,  hydras  spraad, 
And  Oeryon  dreadful  with  the  triple  head  ; 
The  stream  of  Lethe  3,  and  the  dread  abodes 
Of  forms  gigantiCt  and  infernal  gods. 
But  soon,  by  fearless  lust  of  gold  iropeird, 
They  min'd  the  mountain,  and  explor'd  the  field ; 
Till  Rome  and  Carthage,  fierce  for  empire,  strove, 
As  for  their  prey  two  famishM  birds  of  Jove. 
The  rapid  Duriusthen  and  Bcstis'  flood 
Were  dy'd  with  Roman  and  with  Punic  blood, 
While  oil  the  length*ningplainsand  moimtain  sides 
SeemM  moving  on,  slow  rolling  tides  on  tides. 
When  from  Pyrene's  snmmits  Afric  pour'd 
Her  armies,  and  o*er  Rome  destruction  lower'd. 

Here  while  the  youth  ravolves  some  hero's  fame, 
If  patriot  zeal  his  British  breast  inflame, 
Hera  let  him  trace  the  fields  to  freedom  dear, 
Whei:e  low  in  dust  lay  Rome's  invading  spear ; 
Where  Viriatus  4  proudly  trampled  o*er 
Fasces  and  Roman  eagles  steeped  in  gora; 
Or  where  he  fell,  with  honest  laurels  crown*d. 
The  awful  victim  of  a  treacherous  wound ; 
A  wound  still  bathed  in  honour's  generous  tear, 
While  fireedom's  wounds  the  brave  and  good  revere; 
Still  pouring  fresh  th'  hiexpiabte  stain 
0*er  Rome's  patrician  honour,  false  and  vain  I 

Or  should  the  pride  of  bold  revolt  inspire, 
And  touch  liis  bosom  with  unhallowMflre; 
If  merit  spurned  demand  stern  sacrifice, 
0*er  Ev'ra^s  s'  fields  let  dread  Sertorius  rise, 
Dy*d  in  his  country's  blood,  in  all  the  pride 
Of  wrongs  reveng'd,  illustrious  let  him  ride 
Enshrin'd,  oVr  Spain,  in  victory's  dazzling  rays. 
Till  Rome  looks  pale  beneath  the  mounting  blaze. 
But  let  the  British  wand'rer  through  the  da'es 
Of  Ev'ra  stray,  while  midnight  tempest  waUs: 
Tnera,  as  the  hoary  villagers  relate,  ^ 
Sertorius,  Sylla,  Marius,  weep  their  fate, 
*nieir  spectres  gliding  on  the  lightning  blue. 
Oft  doom'd  their  ancient  stations  to  renew; 
Sertorius  bleeding  on  Perpenna's  knife. 
And  Marius  sinking  in  ambition's  strife: 


3  The  river  of  Lima,  in  the  north  of  Portngal, 
said  to  be  the  Lethe  of  the  ancients,  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  Cellarius  in  his  Geogpraphia  Antiqua. 
"  Fabulosus  Oblivionus  fluvius  Limia,  ultra  Lusi' 
taniaim  in  septentrione."  It  runs  through  a  most 
romantic  and  beautiful  district ;  from  which  cir- 
cuni|!|4i.ice  it  probably  received  the  name  of  the 
river  of  Oblivion,  the  first  strangers  who  visited  it 
forgetting  their  native  country,  and  being  willing 
to  continue  on  its  banks.  The  same  reason  of  for* 
getfulness  is  ascribed  to  the  Lotos  by  Homer, 
Odys.  ix.  There  is  another  Lethe  of  the  ancients 
in  Africa. 

4  This  great  man  is  called  by  Florus,  the  Romu- 
lus of  Spain.  What  is  here  said  of  him  is  agree- 
able to  history. 

s  Ebora,  now  Evora,  was  the  principal  residence 
of  Sertorius. 


As  forest  boars  entangled  in  a  chain. 
Dragged  on,  as  stings  each  leader's  ra^  or  pain  ; 
And  each  the  furious  leadiir  in  h  s  turn,    .  . 
Till  low  they  lie,  a  ghastly  wreck  forlorn. 

And  say,  yetraroplerson  your  country 'smoundsy 
Say,  who  9hall  fix  the  swelling  torrent's  bounds  ? 
Or  who  shall  sail  the  pilot  of  th«i  flood  ? 
Alas,  full  oft,  soine  worthless  trunk  of  wood 
U  whiri'd  iuto  the  port,  Mind  fonune*s  boast. 
While  noblest  vessels,  fonnder'd,  strew  the  coast ! 

If  wars  of  fairer  fame  and  old  applause. 
That  t>ear  the  title  of  onr  country's  cause 
To  humanise  barbarians,  and  to  raise 
Our  country's  prowess,  their  asserted  praise  ; 
If  these  delight,  Hispania's  dales  display 
The  various  arts  and  toils  of  Roman  sway. 
Here  jealous  Cato'  laid  the  cities  waste. 
And  Julius^  here  in  fairer  prtde  rep<ac'd. 
Till  ages  saw  the  labours  of  the  plough 
By  ev'ry  river,  and  the  barren  bough 
Of  laurel  shaded  by  the  olive's  bloom. 
And  grateful  Spain  the  strength  of  lordly  Rome; 
Her's  mighty  bards  ?,  and  her's  the  sacned  earth 
That  gave  the  world  a  friend  in  Trajan's  birth. 

When  Rome^s  wide  empire,  a  luxurious  prey, 
Debas'd  in  false  refinement  nerveless  lay. 
The  northern  hordes  on  Europe's  various  climes 
Planted  their  roling  virtues  and  their  crimes. 
Cloistered  by  Tyber*s  stream  the  slothful  stay'd. 
To  Seine  and  Loire  the  gay  and  friv'lons  ttray'd, 
A  sordid  group  the  Belgian  marshes  pleaa'dy 
And  Saxony's  wikl  forests  freedom  seiz'd. 
There  held  her  jurcs,  pois'd  the  legal  scales  :— 
And  Spain's  romantic  hilis  and  lonely  dales 
The  pensive  lover  sought ;  and  Spain  became 
The  land  of  gallantry  and  am'rous  flame. 
Hail,  favour'd  clime !  wliose  lone  retreats in^ire 
The  softest  dreams  of  languishing  desire. 
Affections  trembling  with  a  glow  all  holy. 
Wildly  sublime,  and  sweetly  melancholy; 
Till  rapt  devotion  to  the  fair,  refine 
And  bend  each  passion  low  at  honpnr*s  shrine. 
So  felt  the  iron  Goth  when  here  he  brought 
His  worship  of  the  fahr  with  valour  fraught. 
Soon  as  Iberia's  mountains  fix'd  his  home 
He  rose  a  character  unknown  to  Ropie ; 
His  manners  wildly  cokmr'd  as  the  flowen 
And  flaunting  plumage  of  Brazilian  bowera: 
New  to  the  world  as  these,  yet  poliih'd  mora 
Than  e'er  the  pupil  of  the  attic  lore 
Might  proudly  boast    On  man's  bold  arm  robust 
The  tender  fair  reclines  with  fondest  tnist: 
With  Nature's  flnest  touch  exulting  glows 
The  manly  breast  which  that  fond  aid  bestows: 
That  first  of  gen'rous  joys  on  man  bestowed. 
In  Gothic  Spain  in  all  its  fervour  glow'd. 
I'hen  higk  bum'd  honour ;  and  the  dread  alarms 
Of  danger  then  assumed  the  dearest  charms. 
What  for  the  foir  was  dar'd  or  soflfer'd,  bore 
A  saint-like  merit,  and  was  env3^d  more ; 
Till  led  by  fove-sick  fancy's  dazzled  flight. 
From  court tooourt forth  roam'd  adventure's  Imiglit; 
And  tilts  and  tournaments,  in  mimic  wars. 
Supply  the  triumphs  and  the  honour'd  scan 
Of  ardoous  battles  for  their  country  fought, 
lUl  tlie  kesn  relish  of  the  marv'llous  wrought 

'  A(H:ording  to  history,  this  different  policy  ia 
strikingly  cbaracterittic  of  those  celebrated  daoies. 
7  Lucan,  Maitialy  Seneca. 
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An  wild  and  ferer'd ;  tnd  eacb  pMceftil  shade. 
With  battered  arinour  deck'd,  its  knight  display'd. 
In  southing  transport  list'ning  to  the  strain 
Of  dwarfs  and  gi^ints,  and  of  monsters  slain ; 
Of  spells  all  hovTour,  and  enchanten  dire, 
And  the  sweet  banquet  of  the  am'rous  fire, 
Wbenkoights  and  ladieschaste,  reliev'd  from  thrall, 
Hold  lore's  high  holiday  in  bower  and  hall. 

'T  was  thas,  all  pleasing  to  the  languid  thought. 
With  magic  power  the  tales  of  magic  wrought; 
Till  by  the  Muses  arat'd,  in  all  the  'it€ 
Of  wit,  resistless  as  electric  fire. 
Forth  rode  La  Mapcha^s  knight ;  and  sodden  fled 
Goblins  and  beauteous  nymphs,  and  pagans  dread, 
As  the  delirious  dream  of  sickness  flies. 
When  health  returning  smiles  from  ▼emal  skies. 

But  turn  we  now  firom  chivalry  deceas'd. 
To  chivalry  when  honour's  wreath  she  seizM 
From  wisdom's  hand.  From  Taurus*  rugged  steep, 
And  Caucasus,  lar  round  with  headlong  sweep, 
As  wolves  wild  bowling  from  their  famish'd  den, 
Rosh'd  tbe^levouring  bands  of  Saracen : 
Their  savage  genius,  giant- like  and  blind. 
Trampling  with  sullen  joy  on  human  kind; 
Assyria  lay  its  own  uncovered  grave. 
And  Gallia  trembled  to  the  Atlantic  wave  i 
In  awful  waste  the  Purest  cities  uioan*d. 
And  human  liberty  eipiring  groan 'd 
When  chivalry  arose:— her  ardent  eye 
Sublime,  that  fondly  rainglM  with  the  sky. 
Where  patience  watch 'd,   and   stedfast  purpose 

fiown'd, 
Miz*d  with  devotion's  fire,  she  darted  roirad. 
Stem  and  indignant ;  on  her  glitt'ring  shield 
The  cross  she  bore,  and  proudly  to  the  field 
HighplnmM  sherush'd,  by  honour's  dazzling  flr'd, 
G»scious  of  Heaven's  own  causf ,  and  all  inspir'd 
By  holy  vows,  aa  on  the  frowning  tower 
The  lightnhsg  vollies,  on  the  crested  power 
Of  Saracen  she  wing'd  her  javelin's  way. 
And  the  wide-wasting  giant  prostrate  lay. 

Let  supercilious  wisdom's  smiling  pride 
The  passion  wild  of  these  bold  days  deride ; 
But  let  the  humbler  sage  with  reverence  own 
That  something  sacred  glows,  of  name  unknown, 
Glows  in  the  deeds  that  Heav'n  delights  to  cro«  n ; 
Something  that  boasts  an  impulse  uncontroird 
By  school-taught  prudence,  and  its  maxims  cold. 
Fir*d  at  the  thought,  methinks  on  sacred  grxwnd 
I  tread,  where'er  I  cast  mine  eyes  around, 
Palmela's^  hill  and  Cintra*s  summits  tell 
How  the  grim  Saracen's  dread  legions  fell; 
Turbans  and  scimitarb  in  carnage  roll'd. 
And  their  moon'd  ensigns  torn  from  every  hold : 
Yes,  let  the  youth  whose  gen'rous  search  explores 
The  various  lessons  of  Iber  a's  shores. 
Let  him  as  waod'ring  at  the  Muse's  hour 
Of  eve  or  mom,  where  low  the  Moorish  tower. 
Fallen  from  its  rocky  height  and  tjrrantsway. 
Lies  scatter'd  o^er  the  dale  in  fragments  grey, 
Let  him  with  joy  behold  the  hills  around. 
With  olive  forests  and  with  vineyards  crown'd. 
All  grateful  pouring  on  the  bands  that  rear 
Their  liruit,  the  fruitage  of  the  bounteous  year. 


•  Palmela's  hill  and  antra's  summits  are  both 
seen  from  A  mada,  anH  were  principal  forts  of  the 
Muors.  They  were  stormed  by  Alphonso  L  about 
the  time  of  the  coBqae^t  of  Lisbon. 


Then  let  his  mind  to  fkir  Tonia  torn, — 
Alas!  how  waste  Ionia's  landsi^apes  mourn; 
And  thine,  O  beauteous  Greece,  amid  the  towers 
Where  dreadful  btill  the  Turkish  banner  lowers ; 
Beneath  whose  gloom,  unconscious  of  the  stain 
That  dims  his  soul,  the  peasant  hugs  his  chain. 
And  whence  these  woes  debasing  human  kind  ? 
Eunuchs  in  heart,  in  polish'd  sloth  reclin'd, 
lliy  sons,  degenerate  Greece,  ignobly  bled, 
Aud  fair  Byzantium  bow'd  tb'  imperial  head ; 
While  Tagb*s  iron  race,  in  dangei^  steeled, 
All  ardour,  dar'd  the  horronni  of  the  field. 
The  towers  of  Venice  trembl'd  o'er  her  flood. 
And  Paris'  gates  aghast  and  open  stood ; 
Low  lay  her  peers  on  Pontarabia's  ^  plains ; 
And  Lisbon groan'd  beneath  stem  Mahmet's chains: 
Vain  was  the  hope  theSiorth  might  rest  unspoil'd  ; 
When  stem  Iberia's  spirit  fierce  recoil'd.  ^ 

As  from  Uie  to  is  the  wounded  lion  bounds. 
And  tears  the  hunters  and  the  sated  hounds; 
So  smarting  with  his  wounds  th'  Iberian  tore. 
And  to  hissun-scoroh'd  regions  drove  the  Moor: 
llie  vengeful  Moors,  as  mastifii«  on  their  prey,      ' 
Returo'd ;  as  heavy  clouds  the.r  deep  array 
Biacken'd  o'er  Tago*s  banks.    As  Sagrez '"  braves 
And  stems  the  furious  ragt  of  Afric's  waves. 
So  brav'd,  so  stood  the  Lu'-itanian  bands^ 
The  southern  bulwark  of  Europa's  lands. 
Such  were  the  foes  by  chivalry  repel IM, 
And  such  the  honours  that  adorn'd  her  shield. 
And  ask  what  Christian  Europe  owes  the  high 
And  ardent  soul  of  gallant  chivalry. 
Ask,  and  let  Turkish  Europe's  groans  rqply'. 

As  through  the  ptctur'd  abbey  window  gleams 
The  evening  Sun  with  bold  though  fading  bcam^. 
So  through  the  r«^erend  shade  of  ancient  days 
Gleam  theiie  bold  deeds  with  dim  yet  golden  rays. 
But  let  not  glowing  fancy  as  it  warms 
(Ver  these,  h  gh  honours  youthful  pride  ii^arms, 
Forget  the  steri)  ambition  and  the  worth 
Ot  minds  mature,  by  patriot  kings  cali'd  forth ; 
I'hat  worth  whtch  rous'd  the  nation  to  explore 
(.'Id  Oceans  wildest  waves  and  furthest  shore. 

By  human  eye  untempted,  uoexpknr'd. 
An  awful  solitude,  old  Ocean  roar'd : 
As  to  the  fearful  dove's  impatient  eye 
Appears  the  height  untry'd  of  upper  sky; 
So  seem'd  the  iast  dim  wave,  in  boundless  space 
Involved  and  lost,  when  Tago*s  gallant  race. 
As  eagles  fixing  on  the  Sun  their  eyes, 
I'hroufi^h  gulfs  unknown  explored  the  moroingskies. 
And  taught  the  wond 'ring  worid  the  grand  design 
Of  parent  Heav'n,  that  shore  to  shore  should  join 
In  bands  of  mutual  aid,  from  sky  to  sky, 
And  ocean*s  wildest  waves  the  chain  supply. 

And  here,  my  friend,  how  many  a  trophy  woos 
The  Briton's  earnest  eye,  and  British  Muse ! 


9  The  irraption  of  the  Mohammedans  into  Eu- 
rope gave  rise  to  that  species  of  poetry  calted  ro- 
mance. The  Oriando  Furioso  is  founded  upon  the 
invasion  of  France, 

When  Charlemagne  with  all  hii  peerage  fell 
By  FoDtarabia Milton. 

•o  The  promontory  of  Sagrez,  where  Henry, 
duke  of  Visco^  resided  and  established  his  naval 
school,  is  on  the  southern  part  of  Portugal,  oppo- 
site to  Africa. 
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Here  Mf  the  youthful  traveller**  careibrego 
The  aytf  of  elegance  and  )>oli8h*d  show ; 
Bids  0lker  arts  kiB  nobler  thoughts  engage, 
And  «ake  to  highest  aim  bis  patriot  rage; 
Thow  arts  which  rais'd  that  race  of  men,  who  shone 
Hus  heroes  of  their  age  on  Lisboa's  thzone. 
What  mighty  deeds  in  filial  order  flow'd. 
While  each  still  brighter  than  its  parent  glowM, 
Till  Henry's  naval  school  its  heroes  pouWd 
yrom  pole  to  pole  where'er  ocean  roar*d  ! 
Columbus,  Oama,  and  Magellan's  name, 
U»  deathless  boast ;  and  all  of  later  feme 
Ks  offspring — ^kindling  o*er  the  view,  the  Muse 
The  naval  pride  of  those  bright  days  reviews ; 
3ees  Gama's  sails,  that  first  to  India  bore^ 
In  awful  hope,  evanish  from  the  shore ; 
Sees  from  the  silken  regions  of  the  mom 
What  fleets  of  gay  triumphant  vanes  return! 
What  beroeS)  plum'd  with  oonqdest,  proudly  bring 
The  eastern  sceptres  to  the  Lusian  king ! 
When  sudden,  rising  on  the  evening  gaJe, 
Methinks  I  hear  the  ocean's  murmurs  wail, 
And  every  breeze  repeat  the  woeful  tale, 
How  bow^i,  how  fell  proud  Lisboa's  navsJ  throne— 
Ah  HeaveU,  how  cold  the  boding  thoughts  rush  on! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  shades  that  hover  round 
Of  English  heroes  heave  the  sigh  profound. 
Prophetic  of  the  kindred  fate  that  lowers 
O'er  Albion's  fleets  and  London's  proudest  towers. 

Broad  was  the  firm-bas'd  structure,  and  sublime, 
That  Gama  fondly  rear*d  on  India's  clime: 
On  justice  and  benevolence  heplac'd 
Its  pond'rous  weight,  and  warlike  trophies  grac'd 
Its  mountain  turrets ;  and  o'er  Asia  wide 
Great  Albuquerk  "  reoown'd,  its  gen'rous  pride, 
llie  injur'd  native  sought  its  friendly  shade. 
And  India's  princes  bless*d  its  powerful  aid ; 
Till  from  corrupted  passion's  basest  hour 
Rose  the  dread  demon  t>f  tyrannic  power. 
Sampayo*s  heart,  where  dauntless  valour  reign'd, 
And  counsel  deep,  she  seiz'd  and  foul  profsn'd. 
Then  the  straight  road  where  sacred  justice  leads. 
Where  for  its  plighted  compact  honour  bhseds, 
Was  left,  and  holy  patriot  zeal  gave  place 
To  lust  of  gold  and  self-devotion  base : 
Deceitful  art  the  chiefs  sole  guide  became. 
And  breach  of  faith  was  wisdom ;  slaughter,  fame. 
Yet  though  firom  far  his  hawk-eye  mark'd  its  prey, 
Soon  through  the  rocks  that  cross'd  his  crooked  way. 
As  a  toil'd  bull  fiercely  he  stumbled  on, 
Till  low  he  lay,  dbhonour'd  and  o'jcrthrown. 

Others,  without  his  valour  or  his  art. 
With  all  his  interested  rage  of  heart, 
Fdlow'd,  as  blighting  mists  on  Oama's  toil. 
And  undermm'd  and  rent  the  mighty  pile ; 
Convulsions  dread  its  deep  foundations  tore ; 
Its  beuding  head  the  scath  of  lightning  bore : 
Its  fallen  turrets  desolation  spread  ; 
And  from  its  faithless  shade  in  horrour  fled 
The  native  tribes— yet  not  at  onoe  snbdued ; 
Its  pristine  strength  Jong  stormson  storms  withstood : 
A  Nunio*s  justicct  and  a  Castro's  sword, 
Oft  rais'd  its  turrets,  and  its  dread  restor'd. 
Yet,  like  the  sunshine  of  a  winter's  day 
On  Norway's  coast,  soon  died  the  transient  ray. 


"  Albuquerk,  Sampayo,  Nunio,  Castro,  are  dis- 
tinguished characters  in  the  Lusiad,  and  in  the 

history  of  Portuguese  Asia* 


A  tynuitniceiWhooiwB^^mooiiBlry 'Soaaw, 
Deep  to  intrench  thamsdvcs  their  oaly  aim  ; 
With  lust  of  rapipe  fever'd  and  alhirst, 
Wi^  the  unhailow'd  rage  of  gain  acciin'd; 
Against  each  spring  of  actioo,  on  the  braast, 
For  wisest  ends,  by  Nature's  hand  haapna^df 
Stem  war  they  wag'd;  and  blindly  weeb'd,  akMi» 
On  brutal  dread,  to  fia  their  cruel  throncb 
The  wise  and  good,  with  indignation  fir>d. 
Silent  from  their  unhallowed  board  retir'd; 
The  base  and  cunning  stay'd,  and,  slaves  avow'd, 
Sobmiss  to  ev'ry  insult  smiling  bow'd. 
Yet  while  they  smil'd  and  bow'd  the  abjeot  head> 
In  chains  unfelt  their  tyrant  tords  they  led; 
Their  avarice,  watching  as  a  bird  of  prey, 
O'er  every  weakness,  o'er  each  vice  held  sway  ; 
Til  I  secret  art  aasum'd'  the  thwarting  §buc% 
And  dictate  bold;  and  ruin  and  disgrace 
Ckis'd  the  unworthy  ^sene.    Now  trampled  lav 
Beneath  the  injur'd  native,  and  the  foe 
From  Belgia  lured  by  India's  costly  prey. 
Thy  glorious  structure,  Oaasa,  proslrate  lay; 
And  lies  in  desolated  awful  gloom. 
Dread  and  instructive  asa  ruin'd  tomb. 

Nor  less  on  Tago's  than  on  India's  ooaait 
Was  ancient  Lusian  virtue  stain'd  and  kist  s 
On  Tago's  banks,  heroic  ardour's  foes, 
A  soft,  luxurious,  tinsel'd  race^  arose; 
Of  lofty  boastful  look  and  pompons  show. 
Triumphant  tyrants  o'er  the  weak  and  knr: 
Yet  wildly  starting  from  the  gaming  board 
At  ev^ry  distant  brandish  of  the  sword ; 
Already  cooquer'd  by  uncertam  dread. 
Imploring  peace  with  feeble  hands  out-spread  ;— 
Such  peace  as  trembling  suppliants  still  obtain. 
Such  peace  they  found  beneath  the  yoke  of  Spain; 
And  the  wide  empires  of  the  east  no  more 
PouPd  their  redundant  horns  on  Lisboa's  shore. 

Alas,  my  friend,  how  vain  the  foirest  boast 
Of  human  pride !  how  soon  is' empire  lost! 
The  pile  by  ages  rear'd  to  awetbeVoridy 
By  one  degenerate  race  to  ruin  hurled  I 
And  shall  the  Briton  view  that  downward  race 
With  eye  unmov'd,  and  no  sad  likeness  trace ! 
Ah,  Heaven  \  in  ev'ry  scene,  by  mem-'ry  hnmgfat. 
My  fading  country  rushes  on  my  thought. 

From  Li'boa now  the  firtiquent  vesper  bell 
Vibrates  e'er  Tago's  stream  with  solemn  knell. 
Turn'd  by  the  call  my  pensive  eye  surveys 
That  mighty  scene  of  hist'ry's  shame  and  praisa. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  yells  of  horronr  rise 
From  staughter'd  thousands  shrieking  >3  tothe  skies, 


"  Before  the  total  declension  of  the  IhNtogase 
in  Asia,  and  while  they  were  sut^ect  to  Spain,  the 
principal  people,  says  the  historian  Faria,  who 
were  mostly  a  mixed  race  bom  in  India,  loat  all 
aifectioo  for  the  mother  country,  nor  had  any  le- 
gard  for  any  of  the  provinces,  where  they  were 
only  sons  of  strangers:  and  present  emolument 
became  their  aole  object* 

'i  Besides  the  total  slaughter  of  the  Mboa  at  th« 
taking  of  lisbon,  other  massacres  have  bathed  tbv 
streets  of  that  city  in  blood.  King  Fernando^  sur- 
named  the  Careless,  was  driven  firom  Lisbon  by  a 
bloody  iasurrectkxi,  headed  by  one  Velasquez,  a 
tailor.  Some  time  after,  on  the  deatth  of  Feraaa* 
do,  Adeyro»  the  queen's  fo.vo«rita,  was  sUbhed  ia 
her  presence,  the  bishop  of  Ui^oaiMS  timnminmi 


y 
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Ab  ftctaons  rage  of  bfiiided  zeal  of  yore       -f^ore. 
RoIlM  tbetr  dire  chariot  wbeett  throiti^h  streanM  of 
Now  throl>s  of  other  glow  my  soal  employ ; 
I  hear  the  trumph  «yf  a  nfttioD'ii  joy  *^ 
From  bondage  rescu'd  and  the  foreign  sword, 
Aad  independence  and  the  throne  restored  1 

Hark,  what  tow  sound  fh>m  Cintra's  rock !  the  air 
Trembles  with  horvonr;  fainting  lightnings  glare ; 
Shrill  crows  the  cock,  the  dogs  give  dismal  yell ; 
And  with  the  whirlwind^s  roar  full  cornea  the  swell ; 
Cunvulsive  staggers  rock  th*  eternal  ground, 
And  heave  the  Tagus  from  his  b'  d  prof«mnd ; 
A  dark  red  cloud  the  towers  of  Lisboa  veils ; 
Ah  Heaven,  what  dreadful  groan  1  the  rising  gales 
Bring  light ;  and  Lisboa  smoking  in  the  dust 
Lies  fall*n.— -The  wide-spread  ruioSf  still  august, 
Still  show  the  footsteps  where  the  dreadful  God 
Of  earthqtiake,  cicjth'd  in  howling  darkness,  trod  $ 
Where  mid  foul  weeds  the  heaps  of  marble  tell 
From  what  proud  height  the  spacious  temples  fell; 
And  penury  and  sloth  of  squalid  mien 
Beneath  the  roofless  palace  walls  is  are  seen 
In  savage  horels,  where  the  tapst*ried  floor 
Was  trod  by  nobles  and  by  kings  before : 
flow  like,  alas  I  her  Indian  empire's  state! 
How  like  the  ci'y's  and  the  nation's  fate ! 
Yet  time  points  forward  to  a  brighter  day ; 
Points  to  the  domes  that  stretch  their  fair  array 
Through  the  brown  ruins,  lifting  to  the  sky 
A  loftier  brow  and  mien  of  promiA<>  high ; 
Points  to  the  river-shore,  where  wide  and  grand 
The  courts  of  commerce  and  her  walks  expand. 
As  an  imperial  palace  '^  to  retain 
The  universal  queen,  and  fix  her  reign ; 
Where  pleasM  she  hears  the  groaning  oar  resound; 
By  magazines  and  ars'oals  mounded  round. 


the  tower  of -Im  own  cathedral,  and  the  massacre 
of  all  the  queen's  adherents  became  general ;  and 
many  were  murdered  under  that  pretence,  by  those 
who  had  an  enmity  against  them.  In  1505  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  Jews  were  massacred 
in  Lisbon  in  the  space  of  three  days,  and  many 
Christians  wera  also  murdered  by  their  private  ene- 
mies under  a  similar  pretence  that  they  were  of  tiie 
Hebrew  race.  Thousands  flocked  in  from  the 
country  to  assist  in  their  destruction,  and  the  crews 
of  some  French  and  Dutch  ships  then  in  the  river, 
sajrs  Osorions,  were  particularly  active  in  murder- 
ing and  plundering^ 

'4  When  the  Spanish  yoke  was  thrown  off,  and 
the  dnke  of  Braganza  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  title  of  John  IV.  This  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  in  history,  and  does  the  Portu- 
guese nation  infinite  honour. 

'S  This  description  is  literally  just  Whole  fa- 
milies, of  all  ages,  are  every  where  seen  among  the 
ruins,  the  only  covering  of  their  habitations  be.ng 
ragged  fragments  of  sail  cloth  j  and  their  common 
bed  dirty  straw.  The  magniflceot  and  extensive 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  Braganza  contain  several 
hundreds  of  these  idle  people,  much  more  wretched 
in  their  appearance  than  the  gipsies  of  England. 

'•  The  Fraza  de  Commercio,  or  Forum  of  Com- 
merce, is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
squares  in  Europe.  Three  sides  consist  of  the  Ex- 
change add  the  public  offices ;  the  fourth  is  formed 
by  the  Tagus,  which  is  here  edged  by  an  extensive 
and  noble  wharf,  built  of  ooane  marble. 


Whose  yet  unfinished  grandeur  proudly  boaftz 
The  fairest  hope  of  either  India's  coasts, 
An<J  bids  the  Muse's  eye  in  vision  roam 
Through  mighty  scenes  in  ages  long  to  come. 

Forgive,  fair  Thames,  the  st>ng  of  truth,  that  pay* 
To  Tago's  empress-stream  superior  praise; 
O'er  every  vauntfui  river  be  it  thine 
To  boast  the  guardian  shield  of  laws  divine; 
But  3ield  to  Tagus  all  the  sov'reign  state 
By  Nature's  gift  bestowM  and  partial  fiate, 
The  sea- like  port, and  central  sway  to  pour 
Her  fleets,  by  happiest  course,  on  ev'ry  Abora. 

When  from  the  sleep  of  ages  dark  and  dread. 
Thy  genius,  (V)mmerce,  rear  d  her  infant  bead, 
Her  cradle  bland  on  Tago'<i  lap  she  chose. 
And  soon  to  wond'ring  childhood  sprightly  rose  ; 
And  when  to  green  aad  youthful  vigour  grown. 
On  Tago's  breast  she  flx'd  her  central  throne; 
Far  from  the  hurricane's  resistless  sweep 
That  tears  with  thund'ring  rage  the  Carib  deep  ; 
Par  firom  the  fbul-wing'd  winter  that  deforms 
And  rolls  the  northern  main  with  storms:  on  storms;. 
Beneath  salubrious  skies,  to  summer  gales  ^ 
She  gives  the  vent*rous  and  returning  sails : 
The  smiling  isles,  named  Fortunate  of  old, 
FiTSt  on  her  Ocean's  bosom  fair  unfold : 
Thy  world,  Columbus,  spreads  its  various  breast. 
Proud  to  be  first  by  Ltsboa's  waves  carcss'd; 
And  Afric  woos  and  leads  her  easy  way 
To  the  fair  regions  of  the  rising  day. 
If  Turkey's  drugs  invite  or  silken  pride, 
Thy  straits,  Alcides,  give  the  ready  t  de ; 
And  turn  the  prow,  and  soon  each  shore  expands 
From  Gallia's  coast  to  Europe's  northern  lands. 

When  Heav'n  decreed  low  to  the  dost  to  brinjp 
That  lof>y  oak  '7,  Ascyria's  boastful- king. 
Deep,  said  the  angel-voice,  the  roots  secure 
With  bands  of  brass,  and  let  the  life  enduro. 
For  yet  his  head  shall  rise. — And  deep  remain 
The  living  roots  of  Lisboa's  ancient  reign ; 
Deep  in  the  castled  isles  on  Asia's  strand. 
And  firm  in  fair  Brazilia's  wealthy  land. 
And  say,  while  ages  roll  their  length'ning  train. 
Shall  Nature's  gifts  to  Tagus  still  prove  vain. 
An  idle  waste !  —A  dawn  of  brightest  ray 
Has  boldly  promised  the  retiimiog  day 
Of  Lisboa*s  honours,  fairer  than  her  prime 
Lost  by  a  rude  unlettered  age's  crime— 
Now  Heaven-taught  science  ^nd  her  liberal  band 
Of  arts,  and  dictates  by  experenre  plann'd. 
Beneath  the  smiles  of  a  benignant  qneen 
Boast  the  fair  opening  of  a  regn  serene  ^ 
or  omen  high. — And  Camoens'  ghost  no  more 
Wails  the  neglected  Muse  on  Tago's  shore; 
No  more  his  tears  the  barb'rous  age  upbraid  *^i     * 
His  griefs  and  wrongs  all  sooth'd,  bis  happy  shade- 


'7  See  Daniel,  c.  iv. 

''  Alludes  to  the  establishment  of  the  RoyaF 
Academy  of  Lisbon  in  May  1780,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  most  illustrious  prince  don  John  of 
Braganza,  duke  of  Lafoens,  3cc  &c.  &c.  The  au» 
thor  was  present  at  the  ceremony  of  its  commence- 
ment, and  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  a  mem- 
ber. 

■9  Camoens,  the  first  poet  of  Portugal,  published 
his  Lusiad  at  a  time  of  the  deepest  declension  of 
public  virtue,  when  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India 
was  fstlling  into  rapid  decay,  when  literature  was- 
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Beheld  th'  Uljrsws  »  of  hii  age  return 

To  Tago^s  banks ;  and  earnest  to  adorn 

The  hero's  brows,  he  weaves  the  Elysian  crown, 

What  time  the  lettered  chiefs  of  old  renown, 

.And  patriot  heroes,  in  the  Elysian  bowers 

Shall  hail  Bragansa !  Of  the  fiiirest  flowers 

Of  Helicon,  entwin*d  with  laurel  leaves 

From  Maxen  field,  the  deathless  wreath  he  weaves; 

Anxious  alone,  nor  be  his  vows  in  vain, 

That  long  his  toil  unfinish'd  may  remain ! 

The  view  how  grateful  to  the  liberal  mind. 
Whose  glow  of  heart  embraces  human  kind, 
To  see  a  nation  rise !  But  ah,  my  friend. 
How  dire  the  pangs  to  mark  our  own  descend ! 
With  ample  pow'rs  from  ruin  still  to  save. 
Yet  as  a  vessel  on  the  furious  wave. 
Through  sunken  rocks  and  rav'uous  whirlpools  tost, 
Each  powV  to  rave  in  counter-action  lost, 
Where,  while  combining  storms  the  decks  o'erwhelm, 
Timidity  slow  faulters  at  the  helm. 
The  crew,  in  mutiny,  from  ev'ry  mast 
Tearing  its  strength,  and  yielding  to  the  blast ; 
By  faction's  stem  and  gloomy  lust  of  change, 
And  selfish  rage  inspired  and  dark  revenge — 
Nor  ween,  my  friend,  that  favouring  fate  forebodes 
That  Albion^s  state,  the  toil  of  demi-gods. 
From  ancient  manners  pure,  through  ages  long. 
And  from  onnomberM  friendly  aspects  sprung, 
When  poisoned  at  the  heart  its  soul  expires. 
Shall  e*er  again  resume  its  gen'rous  fires: 
No  future  day  may  such  fair  frame  restore : 
When  Albion  falls,  she  falls  to  rise  no  more ! 


STASZA& 


'A0DR8SSED  TO  A  YOUMG  LADY  STUDIOUS  OF  lOTANY. 

Say,  gentle  lady  of  the  bower, 
For  thou,  though  young,  art  wise. 

And  known  to  tlice  is  ev'ry  flower 
Beneath  our  milder  skies : 


totally  neglected,  and  all  was  luxury  and  imbe- 
cility at  home.  At  the  end  of  books  v.  and  vii. 
of  his  L4isiad,  he  severely  upbraids  the  nobility  for 
their  barbarous  ignorance.  He  died  neglected  in 
a  workhouse,  a  few  months  before  his  country  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  whose  policy 
in  Portugal  was  of  the  same  kind  with  tliat  which 
he  exercised  in  the  Netherlands,  endeavouring  to 
secure  submission  by  severity,  with  the  view  of  re- 
ducing theuk  beueath  the  possibility  of  a  success- 
ful revolt. 

>°  This  title  is  given  by  the  Portuguese  historians 
to  don  John,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  John  I.  of 
Portugal,  who  had  visited  every  court  of  Europe. 
The  same  title  is  no  less  due  to  the  present  illus- 
trious descendant  of  his  family,  the  duke  of  La- 
foeos.  His  grace,  who  has  within  these  few  years 
returned  to  his  native  country,  was  about  twenty* 
two  years  absent  from  it.  During  the  late  war,  he 
was  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  the  empress  queen, 
in  which  he  served  as  lieutenant-general,  and  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
M^xen,  where  the  Prussians  were  defeated.  After 
the  peace,  he  not  only  visited  every  court  of  Eu- 
rope, most  of  whose  languages  he  speaks  fluently, 
but  also  travelled  to  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  even 


Say,  which  th«  plant  of  modest  dye, 

And  lovely  mien  cmnbiB'd, 
That  fittest  to  the  pensive  eye 

Displays  th6  virtuous  minid  ? 

I  sought  the  groves  Whore  innocence 
Methought  might  long  reside ; 

But  April's  blossoms  banish'd  tbenoe. 
Gave  summer,  Flora's  pride. 

I  sought  the  garden's  boasted  haunt. 

But  on  the  gay  parterre  * 
Carnations  glow,  and  tulips  flaunty 

No  humble  flow'ret  there. 

**  The  flowV  yon  seek,"  the  njrmph  replies, 
"  Has  bow'd  the  languid  head ; 

For  on  its  bloom  the  blazing  skies 
Their  sultiy  rage  bare  shed. 

"  'T  is  now  the  downward  witbenng  day 

Of  winter *s  dull  presage, 
That  sedcs  not  where  the  dog-star's  ray 

Has  shed  his  fiercest  rage. 

"  Yet  search  ^on  shade,  obscure,  fi)rlo^^ 
Where  rude  the  bramble  grows ; 

There,  shaded  by  the  bumble  thorn, 
The  lingering  primrose  blows." 


OK 

PASSING  THE  BRIDGE  OFALCANTRA, 

NEAR  LISBON, 

WireSE  CAMOKNS  18  REPORTED  TO  HAVE  CHOSIV  BIS  STA- 
TION, WREN  AGE  AMD  NECESSITY  COMIELLBO  HIM  TU 
BEO  HIS  DAILY  SUSTENANCE. 

Oft  as  at  pensive  eve  I  pass  the  brook 
Where  Lisboa's  Maro,  M  and  suppliant,  stood. 
Fancy  his  injnr'd  eld  and  sorrows  rude 
Brought  to  my  view.    'T  was  night :  with  cheer- 
less look 
Methought  he  bow'd  the  head  in  languid  moodj 
As  pale  with  penury  in  darkling  nook 
Forlorn  he  watch'd.    Sudden  the  skies  partook 
A  mantling  blaze,  and  warlike  forms  intrude. 
Here  Gama's  semblance  braves  the  boiling  maia. 
And  Lusitania*8  warriors  hurl  tlie  spear ; 
But  whence  that  flood  of  light  that  bids  them  rear 
I'heir  lofty  brows  }  From  thy  neglected  strain, 
Camoens,  unseen  by  vulgar  eye  it  flows ;       [owes. 
That  glorious  blaze,  to  thee,  thy  thankless  coantry 
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Fair  was  the  graceful  form  Prometheus  made. 
Its  front  the  image  of  the  god  display'd : 
All  Heav'n  approv'd  it  ere  Minerva  stole 
The  fire  of  Jove,  and  kindled  up  the  souL 

to  Lapland.  His  grace  is  no  less  distinguished  by 
his  taste  for  the  belles  lettres,  than  for  his  exteo- 
sire  knowledge  of  history  and  science. 
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So  Shakspeftre'f  |rage,  tbe  flowV  of  poesy. 
Ere  Oarrick  rote,  had  charms  for  ev'ry  eye : 
'T  was  Natore'i  genuine  image  wild  and  grand, 
The  strong  mirk'd  picture  of  a  master's  hand. 

But  when  his  Garrick,  Nature's  Pallas,  came, 
The  bard's  bald  painting  burst  inta  a  fl«mae  : 
Each  part  niw  font  ant  vital  warmth  received, 
hf  Heav'n~and  all  the  picture  liv'd. 


fie 


FYn  MARTYN: 

h  MBM,  yti  Tai  MAKNEa  OF  SPBHSBIU 
'  ADVERTIBBMEMT. 

Thii  Attempt  in  the  manner  of  Spenser  was  first 
published  in  1767,  since  which  time  it  has  passed 
through  some  Cjditions  under  the  title  of  The  Con- 
cubine ;  ft  title  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  con- 
veyed a  veiy  improper  idea  both  of  the  subject 
and  spirit  of  the  poem.  It  is  now  more  properly 
entitled  Syr  Martyn,  and  the  author  is  happy  to 
find  that  the  public  approbation  of  the  work  has 
given  him  an  opportunity  to  alter  its  name  so 
much  to  advantage. 

The  first  publication  was  not  accompanied  with 
any  prefiiKtory  addren,  by  which  either  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  might  be  explained,  or  the  can- 
dour of  the  reader  solicited.  To  solicit  candour 
fbr  the  poetical  execution  he  still  declines,  for 
tasttf  is  not  to  be  bribed ;  but  perhaps  justice  to 
himielf  may  require  some  explanation  of  his  de- 
signj  and  some  apology  for  his  use  of  the  manner 
of  &»eoser. 

It  is  an  established  maxim  in  criticism,  that  an 
initresting  moral  is  essential  to  a  good  poem.  The 
oh%racter  of  the  man  of  fortune  is  of  the  utmost 
iOfportance  both  in  the  political  and  moral  world: 
to  ibrow,  therefore,  a  just  ridicule  on  the  pursuits 
MA  pleasures  which  often  prove  fatal  to  the  im- 
llOrtant  virtues  of  the  gentleman,  must  afibrd  an 
Interesting  moral,  but  it  is  the  management  of  the 
Writer  which  alone  must  render  it  striking.  Yet 
however  he  may  have  failed  in  attaining  this,  the 
ftutbor  may  decently  assert,  that  to  paint  false 
pleasure  as  it  is,  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  alike 
destructive  to  virtue  and  to  happiness,  was»  at 
least,  the  purpose  of  his  poem. 

It  is  also  an  established  maxim  in  criticism,  that 
the  subject  of  a  poem  should  be  one ;  that  every 
part  should  contribute  to  the  completion  of  one 
design,  which,  properly  pursued,  will  naturally 
diffuse  itself  into  a  regular  beginning,  middle,  and 
end.  Yet  in  attaining  this  unity  of  the  whole,  the 
necessary  regularity  must  still  be  poetical,  for  the 
spirit  of  poetry  cannot  exist  under  the  shackles  of 
logical  or  maUiematical  arrangement.  Or,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  very  eminent  critic,  "  As  there 
must  needs  be  a  connection,  so  that  connection  will 
best  answer  its  end ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  writer, 
which,  whilst  it  leads  by  a  sure  train  of  thinking  to 
the  conclusion  in  view,  conceab  itself  all  the  while, 
and  leaves  to  the  reader  the  satisfaction  of  supply- 
ing the  intermediate  links,  and  joining  together, 
in  his  own  mind,  what  is  left  in  a  teeming  posture 
of  neglect  and  inconnection." 


If  therefore  the  delineation  of  the  character  of 
the  man  of  birth,  who,  with  every  advantage  of 
natural  abilities  and  amiable  disposition,  is  at  once 
lost  to  the  public  and  himself;  if  this  character 
has  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  the  poem  has 
all  the  unity  that  propriety  requires :  how  far  such 
unity  is  attained,  may  perhaps  be  seen  at  one 
view  in  the  following  argument : 

After  an  invocation  to  the  genius  of  Spenser,  and 
proposition  of  the  subject,  the  knight's  first  attach- 
ment to  his  concubine,  his  levity^  love  of  pleasure, 
and  dissipation,  with  the  influence  over  him  which 
on  this  she  assumes,  are  parts  which  undoubtedly 
constitute  a  just  beginning. 

The  effects  of  this  influence,  exemplified  in  the 
different  parts  of  a  gentleman's  relative  character 
—in  his  domestic  elegance  of  park,  gardens,  and 
hoQsap-in  his  unhappiness  as  a  lover,  a  parent,  and 
a  man  of  letters — behaviour  as  a  master  to  his  te- 
nants, as  a  friend,  and  a  brother^— and  in  his  feel- 
ings in  his  hours  of  retirement  as  a  man  of  birth, 
and  a  patriot,  naturally  complete  the  middle,  to 
which  an  allegorical  catastrophe  furnishes  the  pro- 
per and  regular  end. 

Some  reasons,  perhaps,  may  be  expected  for 
having  adopted  the  manner  of  Spenser.  To  pro- 
pose a  general  use  of  it  were  indeed  highly  absurd; 
yet  it  may  be  presumed  there  are  some  subjects 
on  which  it  may  be  used  with  advantage.  But  not 
to  enter  upon  any  foi^nal  defence,  the  author  will 
only  say,  that  the  fulness  and  wantonness  of  de- 
scription, the  quaiqt  simplicity,  and  above  all,  the 
ludicrous,  of  which  the  antique  phraseology  and 
manner  of  Spenser  are  so  happily  and  peculiarly 
susceptible,  inclined  him  to  esteem  it  not  solely  as 
the  best,  but  the  only  mode  of  composition  adapted 
to  his  subject.  

CANTO  L 

The  mirthful  bowres  and  flowry  dales 

Of  pleasures  faerie  land. 
Where  virtues  budds  are  blighted  as 

By  ibul  enchanters  wand. 

AwAKB,  ye  west  windes,  through  the  lonely  dale, 
And,  fJEincy,  to  thy  ftierie  bowre  betake ! 
Even  now,  with  bal  mie  freshnesse,  breathes  the  gale, ' 
Dimpling  with  downy  wing  the  stilly  lake ; 
Through  the  pale  willows  faulteriog  whispers  wake, 
And  evening  comes  with  locks  bedropt  with  dew; 
On  Desmonds''  mouldering  turrets  slowly  shake    ' 
The  trembling  rie-grass  and  the  hare-bell  bliie, 
And  ever  and  anon  faire  MuUas  plaints  renew. 

O  for  that  namelesse  powre  to  strike  mine  eare. 
That  powre  of  charme  thy  naiads  once  possest, 
.  Melodious  Mulla !  when,  full  oft  whyleare. 
Thy  gliding  murmurs  soothd  the  gentle  brest 
Of  haplesse  Spenser ;  long  with  woes  opprest. 
Long  with  the  drowsie  patrons  smyles  decoyd. 
Till  in  thy  shades,  no  more  with  cares  distrest. 
No  more  with  painful  anxious  hopes  accloyd. 
The  sabbath  of  his  life  the  milde  good  man  enjoyd : 

>  The  castle  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Mulla  in  Ireland,  was  sometime 
the  residence  of  Spenser,  the  place  where  he  wrote 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 
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Enioy^  *>^b  wish;  while  rapt  in  ymooBhUmt 
The  Muses  wooed  him,  when  each  evraiug  grey 
Laxnriout  fancy,  from  her  wardrobe  drest. 
Brought  forth  her  foerie  knights  in  sheen  array 
By  forrest  edge  or  wellint?  fount,  where  lay, 
Farre  from  the  crowd,  the  carelesse  bard  supine: 
Oh,  happy  man !  how  innocent  and  gay. 
How  mildly  peacefull  past  theae  houres  of  thine  ! 
Ah  !  could  a  sigh  avail,  such  sw«ete  calme  peace 
were  mine  1 

Yet  oft,  as  pensive  through  these  lawns  I  stray, 
Unbidd«ti  traa^ports  through  my  bosome  swell ; 
With  pleasing  reverence  awd  mine  eyes  sisrvey 
The  hallowed  shades  where  Spenser  tftmag  his  shell, 
The  brooke  still  murmws  throcigfa  the  bushy  dell, 
Still  through  the  wooiUuHis  wild  and  beauteous  rise 
The  hills  greea  taps ;,  still  from  her  moss-white  cell 
CompiayiMng  ecboe  to  the  stockdove  sighs. 
And  fiuicy,  wanderiag  hero,  still  feels  new  extacies. 

llien  come,  ye  Genii  of  the  plaoe !  O  come, 
Ye  wilde-wood  Muses  of  the  native  lay ! 
Ye  who  these  bancks  did  whilom  constant  roam. 
And  round  your  Spenser  ever  gladsome  play ! 
Oh,  come  once  paore  !  and  with  your  magick  ray 
Theso  lawns  transfinrming,  raise  the  mystick  scene— 
The  lawns  already  own  your  vertual  sway, 
Proud  citys  rise,  with  seas  and  wildes  atweeqe ; 
In  one  enchanted  view' the  various  walks  of  men. 

Towrd  to  the  sky,  witV  cliff  on  cliff  ypild, 
Front'ng  the  Sunne,  a  rock  fantastic  rose ; 
From  every  rift  the  pink  and  primrose  smild. 
And  redd  with  blossoms  hung  the  wildings  boughs; 
On  middle  cliff  each  flowry  shrub  that  blows 
On  Mayes  swieete  mome  a  fragrant  grove  displayd, 
Beauteous  and  wilde  as  ever  druid  chose ; 
From  whence  a  reverrnd  wizard  through  the  shade ' 
Advaunst  to  meet  my  steps  j  for  here  me  seemd  I 
strayd. 

White  as  the  snow-^rop.round  his  temples  flowd 
A  few  thin  haiys ;  bright  in  his  eagle  eye,  [glowd ; 
Meint  with  Heavens  Ugbteii|g«  sodal  mildnesse 
Yet  when  him  list  queynt  was  his  leer  and  slie. 
Yet  wondrous  distant  from  malignttie ; 
For  still  his  snyle  did  foroibly  disclose 
The  soul  of  worth  and  warm  hart-honestie : 
Such  winning  gnce  as  age  but  rare  bestows  f  rose. 
]>veltoiihischefdcaand  lips^though  like  tbswitheriog 

Of  Jkyen  Uae  a  mantling  robe  he  wore, 
A  purple  girdle  loosely  tyd  his  waist 
'Enwova  with  many  a  flowre  from  many  a  shore, 
And  half  conceald  and  half  reveald  his  vest. 
His  vest^bf  silk,  the  fiierie  queenes  bequest 
What  time  she  wooed  him  ere  his  head  was  gray ; 
A  lawrell  bough  he  held,  and  now  addrest 
To  speech,  he  points  it  to  the  mazy  way 
That  wide  and  fisrra  around  in  wildest  pro^Mct  lay. 

"  Yoonkling,'*  quoth  be,  "  \o,  where  at  thy  desire 
The  wilderness  of  life  extensive  lies ; 
Hie  path  of  blustering  fame  and  warlike  ire, 
Of  scowling  powre  and  lean-boned  covetise. 
Of  thoughtlesse  mirth  and  folljrs  giddy  joys  j 
And  whither  all  those  paths  illusive  end, 
All  these  at  my  command  didactick  rise. 
And  shift  obedient  a*  mine  arm  I  bend.'* 
Hesaid,  and  to  the  field  did  straight  hb  aim  extend. 


« 


Well  wortby  views,"  qnoth  I,  "rise  tif  aroand« 
But  certes,  lever  would  I  see  and  hear. 
How,  oft,  the  gentle  plant  of  generous  gromd 
And  fairest  bloom  no  ripend  fruit  will  bear : 
Oft  have  I  shed,  perdie,  thej>ftter  tear 
To  see  the  shoots  of  vertue  shrink  and  dy. 
Untimely  blasted  in  the  soft  greene  eare : , 
What  evil  blight  thus  works  such  villany,     [try.** 
To  tell,  O  reverend  seer,  thy  prompt 


<'Ahme!  how  littie  Jw  iillihifciug  ywith 
Poi'esfft  dia  sutBPwcs  of  their  elder  age ! 
Poll  oft,"  quoth  he,  "  my  bosom  melts  with  ruth 
To  note  the  follies  of  their  early  stage. 
Where  dissipations  cup  full  deepe  they  pledge; 
Ne  can  the  wizards  saws  disperse  to  fl.ght 
The  ills  that  soon  will  waire  against  them  wage, 
Ne  may  the  spells  that  lay  thechorch-yarde  spr  ght. 
Prom  pleasures  servile  bands  release  the'lucklcK 
wight. 

*'  This  truth  to  tell,  see  yonder  lawnskepe  rise. 

An  ample  field  of  British  clime  I  ween, 

A  field  which  never  by  poetick  eyes  [scene 

Was  viewd  firom  hence.    Thus,  though  the  rural 

Has  by  a  thonsand  artists  peocild  beene, 

Some  other  may,  firom  other  point  explore, 

A  view  full  difi^nent,  yet  as  foire  beseene : 

So  shall  these  lawns  present  one  lawnskepe  more  ; 

For  certes  where  we  stand  stood  never  wight  before. 

"  In  yonder  dale  does  woone  a  gentle  kniglif— 

Fleet  as  he  spake  still  rose  the  imagerie   - 

Of  all  he  told  depeinten'to  the  nght; 

It  was,  I  weet,  a  godlie  baronie : 

Beneath  a  greene-clad  hill,  right  faire  to  see. 

The  castle  in  the  sunny  vale  ystood ; 

All  round  the  east  grow  many  a  sheltering  tree, 

And  on  the  west  a  dimpling  silver  flood        [wciod. 

Ran  through  the  gardins  trim,  then  crept  into  the 

"  How  sweetly  here,"  quoth  he,*  might  one  employ 
And  fill  with  worthy  deed  the  fleeting  houres  ! 
What  pleasaunce  mote  a  learned  wight  enjoy 
Emong  the  hills  and  vales  and  shady  bowres. 
To  mark  how  buxom  Ceres  round  him  pourea 
The  hoary-beaded  wheat,  the  freckled  ooroei. 
The  bearded  barlie,  and  the  hopp  that  towres 
So  high,  and  with  his  bloom  salews  the  morne, 
And  with  the  orchard  vies  the  lawnskepe  to  adorn. 

'*  The  firagrant  orohard,  where  her  golden  store 

Pomona  lashes  on  everie  tree. 

The  velvet-coated  peach,  the  plumb  so  hore. 

The  oectrines  redd,  and  pippins  sheene  to  see^ 

That  nod  in  everie  gale  with  wanton  glee : 

How  happy  here  with  Woodstocks  laughing  swain 

And  Avons  bard  of  peerlesse  memorie 

To  saunter  through  the  dasie-whitcned  plain,  [train. 

When  fancys  sweetest  impe  Dan  Spenser  joins  the 

"  Ne  to  syr  Martjm  hight  were  these  unknown; 
Oft  by  the  brooke  his  infiint  steps  they  led, 
And  oift  the  foys,  with  many  a  warbling  tone 
And  laughing  shape,  stood  round  his  morning  bed: 
Such  happiness  bloomd  fair  around  his  head. 
Yet  though  his  mind  was  formd  each  joy  to  tasie. 
From  him,  alas !  dear  homefelt  joyaunce  fled. 
Vain  meteors  still  his  cheate<^  arms  embraced  ; 
Where  all  seemd  flowrie  gay,  he  found  a  drery  waste. 
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"  Joft  when  he  had*  his  eighteeiith  summer  seen. 

Lured  by  the  fragrance  of  the  new-mowtt  hay. 

As  carelesie  tanotering  through  the  elm-fniced 

He  with  his  book  beguikl  the  closing  day,    [green. 

The  dairy-maid  hight  Kathrin  friskd  that  way  i 

A  roguish  twinkling  look  the  gypsie  cast^ 

For  much  she  wisbd  the  lemmans  part  to  play; 

Nathlesse  unheeding  on  his  way  he  past, 

Ne  euteid  in  his  heart  or  wish  or  thought  unchast. 


« 


*<  Rightphimp  die  was,  «nd  niddieglowM  her  cheek. 
Her  easie  waste  in  milch-white  boddice  digbt. 
Her  golden  locks  curld  down  her  shoalders  rieek, 
And  halfe  her  bosome  heaving  met  the  sight, 
Whiles  gayly  she  accosts  the  sober  wight: 
Freedom  and  glee  blytbe  sparkling  in  her  eye. 
With  wanton  merrimake  she  trips  the  knight. 
And  round  the  younkling  makes  the  clover  flye : 
But  soon  be  starten  up,  more  gamesome  by  and  by. 

"  *  I  ween,'  quoth  she, '  you  think  to  win  a  kiss, 
But  certes  you  shall  woo  and  strive  in  vain.* 
Fast  in  his  armes  he  caught  her  then  y  wis ; 
Yfere  they  fell ;  but  loud  and  angry  then 
Oan  she  of  shame  and  haviour  vild  oomplain, 
While  bashfully  the  weetiesse  boy  did  look : 
With  cunning  smyies  she  viewd  his  awkVard  pain; 
The  smyle  he  caught,  and  eke  new  courage  took, 
jLnd  Kathrine  then  a  kiss^  perdie,  did  gentlie  brook. 

"  Fleet  passd  the  months  eye  yet  the  giddy  boy 
One  thought  bestowd  on  wlrat  would  surely  be; 
But  well  his  aont  perceiv'd  his  dangerous  toy^ 
And  sore  she  feard  her  aancient  familie 
Should  now  be  staind  with  blood  of  base  degree : 
For  sooth  to  tell,  be^  liefest  hearts  delight 
Was  still  to^coont  her  princely  pedigree, 
Throqgh  barons  bold  all  up  to  Cadwall  hight, 
Tbe«ce  up  to  Trqjan  Brete  ysproogof  Venus  bright 

"  But,  zealous  to  forefend  her  gentle  race 
From  haselie  matching  with  plebeian  bloud,  [grace, 
Whole  nights  she  scbemd  toshonne  tbilk  fbuU  dis* 
And  Kathrins  bale  in  wondrous  wrath  she  vowd : 
Yet  could  she  not  with  cunning  portaunce  shrond'. 
So  as  might  best  succede  her  good  intent. 
But  clept  her  lemman  and  vild  slut  aloud ; 
That  soon  she  should  her  gracetesse  thewes  repent. 
And  stand  in  leng  white  sheet  be^Me  the  pairson 
shent." 

So  spake  the  wizard,  and  bit  hand  he  wavd. 
And  promptthe  scenerie  rose,  where  listless  lay 
The  knight  in  shady  bowTe»  by  streamlet  lavd» 
While  Philomela  soothd  the  parting  day : 
Here  Kathrin  him  approaohd  with  features  gay. 
And  all  her  store  of  Mandishments  and  wiks; 
The  knight  was  touohd — but  she  with  soiPt  delay 
And  gentle  teares  yblends  her  languid  smiles, 
^Ind  of  base  falsitie  th'  eaamourd  boy  reviles. 

Amar4  the  boy  beheld  iier  ready  teares. 

And,  feultring  oft,  exclaims  with  wondring  stare, 

'*  What  mean  ttiese  sighs  ?  dispell  thine-  ydle  feares ; 

And,  confident  in  me,  thy  griefes  declare." 

**  And  need,*'  quoth  she,  "  need  I  my  heart  to  bare^ 

And  tellen  what  untold  well  knowne-mote  be  ? 

Lost  u  my  friends  good-will^  my  motheia  care-^ 

By  you  deserted-*ah !  unhajppy  me !         [eltie/* 

Xef|  t^y9iir::attnt»r  lsll,|pi(ht»:«od  WNMJkfilll  cm- 
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My  aunt!  '*qnoth  he, "  fersocth  <ha1t»Wflom  maud? 
No  ^  sooner  ^all  yond  hill  fortakli  his  place," 
He  laughing  said,  and  would  have  caught  her  hand; 
Her  hsind  she  shifted  to  her  bhibberd  face 
With  prudish  modestie,  and  sobd.  "  Alas ! 
Grant  me  your  bond,  or  else  On  yonder  tree 
These  silkin  garters,  pledge  of  thy  embrace. 
Ah,  welladay  1  shall  hang  my  babe  and  me,  [thee.* 
And  everie  night  onr  ghostes  shall  bring  all  Hell  to 

Ythrilld  with  horror  gapd  thf  wareless  wight. 
As  when,  aloft  oji  well-stored  cherrie-tree, 
The  thievish  elfe  beholds  with  pale  afirighf^ 
The  gardner  near,  and  weett  not  where  to  flee: 
*'  And  will  my  bond  forefend  thilk  miserie  ? 
That  sbalt  thou  have;  and  ftir  thy  peace  beside. 
What  mote  I  more }  housekeeper  shalt  then  be"— 
An  awfull  oath  forthwith  bis  promise  tied,   [bride. 
And  Kathrin  was  as  biythe  as  ever  blithesome 

His  aont  fell  sick  for  very  dole  to  see 

Her  kindest  counsels  scomd,  and  sore  did  pine 

To  think  what  well  she  knew  would  shortly  be, 

Cadwallins  blood  debasd  in  Kathrins  line ; 

For  very  dole  she  died.     Oh  sad  propine, 

Syr  knight,  for  all  that  care  which  she  did  take! 

How  many  a  nfght,  for  coughs  and  colds  ofthine^ 

Has  she  sat  up,  rare  cordial  broths  to  makef 

And  cockerd  thee  so  kind  with  many  a  daintit  cake! 

Soft  as  the  gossamer  in  summer  shades 
Extends  its  twinkling  line  from  spray  to  spny. 
Gently  as  sleep  the  weary  lids  invades, 
So  soft,  so  gently  pleasure  mines  her  way : 
But  whither  will  the  smiling  6end  betray, 
Ah,  let  the  knights  approaching  days  declar  ! 
Though  everie  bloome  and  flowre  of  buxom  day 
Bestrew  her  path,  to  deserts  cold  and  bare 
The  mazy  path  betrays  the  giddy  wight  umue* 

"  Ah !''  says  the  wizard,  "  what  may  now  aiile 
His  manlle  sense  that  fairest  blossoms  bore, 
His  temper  gentle  as  the  whispering  gale, 
His  native  goodnesse,  and  his  vertuous  lore ! 
Now  through  his  veins,  all  uninflamd  before, 
Th'  eribfaanted  cnp  of  dissipation  bi^t 
Has  shedd,  with  subtil  stealth,  through  ereri^pore, 
Its  giddy  poison,  brewd  with  magicke  might. 
Each  bndd  of  gentle  worth  and  better  thougt  to 
Might. 

"  So  the  Canadian,  traind  in  drery  wastes 
To  chase  the  foming  bore  and  fellow  deer. 
At  first  the  traders  beverage  shylie  tastes ;  ^ 
But  soon  with  headlong  rage,  unfelt  whylearei 
inflamd  he  lusts  for  the  delirious  cheer : 
So  bursts  the  boy  dj^ainful  of  restrent. 
Headlong  attonce  into  the  wylde  career 
Of  jollitie,  with  all  his  mind  unbent,  [^t 

And  dull  and  yrksome  hangs  the  day  io  sportam- 

*  <  Now  Ay  the  wassal  seasons  wingd  with  glee. 
Each  day  afEords  a  floode  of  roring  joy ; 
The  springsgreenmonthsycham^  withcockin^be. 
The  jolly  horce-race  summers  grand  employ* 
His  harvest  sports  the  foxe  and  hare  destroy  ;• 
But  the  substantial  comforts  of  the  bowl 
Are  thine,  O  Winter  I  thine  to  fire  the  boy 
With  Englands  cause,  and  swell  bis  migbtie  s^l, 
Till  dizzy  with  Ids  perai  about  the  flora  ha  set 
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**  "Sow  round  hin  dores  3niail'd  on  cloggs  of  wood 
Hang  many  a  badgers  snout  and  foxes  tail. 
The  which  had  he  through  many  a  hedge  persewd, 
Through  marsh,  through  meer,  dyke,  ditch,  and 
delve  and  dale :  [pale ; 

To  hear  his  hair-breadth  scapes  would  make  you 
Which  well  the  groome  hight  Patrick  can  relate, 
Whileas  on  holidays  he  quafis  his  ale ; 
And  not  one  ciixmmstance  will  he  forgett, 
So  keen  the  braggard  chorle  is  on  his  bunting  sett 

"  Now  00  the  turf  the  knight  with, sparkling  eyes 
Beholds  the  springing  racers  sweep  the  ground ; 
Now  lightlie  by  the  post  the  foremost  flies. 
And  ibondring  on,  the  rattling  hoofs  rebound; 
7*he  coursers  groan,  the  cracking  whips  resound : 
And  gliding  with  the  gale  they  rush  along 
lUght  to  the  stand.  The  knight  stares  wildly  tthind, 
And,  rising  on  his  sell,  his  jocund  tongue 
Is  heard  above  the  noise  of  all  the  noisie  throng. 

"  Whik  thus  the  knight  persewd  the  shaddow  joy, 
As  youthful  spirits  thoughtlesse  led  the  way, 
Her  gilden  ba'ts,  ah,  gilded  to  decoy  ! 
Kathrin  did  eve  and  morn  before  him  lay, 
Watchfull  to  please,  and  ever  k'ndlie  gay; 
Till,  lice  a  thing  bewitchd,  the  carelease  wight 
ResigTB  himself  to  her  capricious  sway: 
Then  soon,  perdie,  was  never  charme-boudd  spright 
In  necromancers  thrall  in  halfe  such  pitteous  plight. 

'*  Herend  accomplishd,  and  her  hopes  at  stay, 
"Whatoeed  her  now,  she  recks,  one  smyle  bestow; 
Each  3are  to  please  were  trouble  thrown  away. 
And  tirtftlesse  waste,  with  many  maxims  moe, 
As,  Vhat  were  she  the  better  d-d  she  so  ?  ' 
She  onnsj  and  ireely  sues  her  native  br-nt ; 
Yet  sill  can  she  to  guard  his  thralldom  know, 
Thoifh  grimd  with  snuff  in  tawdrie  gown  she  went, 
Thoifh  peevish  were  her  spleen  and  rude  her  jol- 
liment 

**  Aaivhen  the  linnett  hails  the  balmie  monie, 
Andoving  through  the  trees  his  nmttin  Bings> 
liv^  with  joy,  till  on  a  lucklesse  thorne 
He  l^hts,  where  to  his  feet  the  birdlime  dings ; 
The  all  in  vain  he  flapps  his  gaudie  wings ; 
Th«noro  he  flutters  still  the  more  foredone : 
So  Ires  it  with  the  knight :  each  morning  brings 
Hiiieeper  thrall ;  ne  can  he  brawling  shun, 
Forfatlkrin  was  his  thorne  and  birdlime  both  in  one. 

*'  C,  when  atop  the  hoary  western  bill 
Thruddie  Sunne  appears  to  rest  his  chin, 
Wkn  not  a  breeze  disturbs  the  murmuring  rill, 
An  mildlie  warm  the  falling  dewes  begin, 
Tb  gamesome  trout  then  shows  her  silverie  skin, 
Aarantonly  beneath  the  wave  she  glides, 
Wtching  the  buzzing  flies,  that  never  blin, 
Tfan,  dropt  with  pearle  and  golde,  displays  her  aides, 
Wile  she  with  frequent  leape  the  rufBed  streame 
divides. 

"  In  the  greene  banck  a  truant  schoolboy  stands ; 
Wll  has  the  urchin  markt  her  merry  play, 
Anishen  rod  obeys  his  guilefall  hands. 
Ad  leads  the  mimick  fly  across  her  way; 
Asiaunce,  with  wistly  look  and  coy  delay, 
Tb  hungrie  trout  the  glitteraund  treachor  eyes, 
Senblaunt  of  life,  with  speckled  wings  so  gay; 
Tlka,  sly  lie  nibbling,  prudisb  from  it  flies,   [pri^ 
Til  with  a  bouncing  start  she  bites  the  truthless 


"  Ah,  then  the  yoanker  gives  the  fateful!  tvitcli ;  ' 

Struck  with  amaze  she  feels  the  hook  ypight 

Deepe  in  her  gilJs,  and«  plonging  where  the  beeeh 

^addows  the  poole,  she  runs  in  dred  affright ; 

In  vain  the  deepest  rock,  her  late  delight. 

In  vain  the  sedgy  nook  for  help  she'tries ; 

The  laughing  elfe  now  curbs,  now  aids  her  flight. 

The  more  entangled  still  the  naore  she  flies. 

And  soon  anXid  the  grass  the  panting  captive  lies* 

"  Where  now,  ah  pityl  where  that  sprightly  play. 

That  wanton  bounding,  and  exulting  joy, 

That  lately  welcomd  the  retourning  ray, 

When  by  the  rivlett  bancks,  with  blushes  coy, 

April  walkd  fbrth-~*ab  \  never  more  to  toy 

In  porling  streame,  she  pants,  she  gasps,  and  diee! 

Aye  me !  how  like  the  fbrtune  of  the  boy, 

His  days  of  revel  and  his  nights  of  noise        [prizes 

Have  left'him  now,  involvd,  his  lemmans  hapl 


"  See  now  the  changes  that  attend  her  sway  ; 
The  parke  where  rural  elegance  bad  placed 
Her  sweet  r«reat,  where  cunnii^  art 'did  play 
Her  happiest  freaks,  that  nature  undefacd 
Rc-ceivd  new  charmes ;  ah,  see,  how  foul  disgracd 
Now  lies  thiike  parke  so  sweetlie  wylde  afore ! 
Each  grove  and  lx)wery  walke  be  now  laid  waste  ; 
The  bowling-greene  has  lost  its  shaven  flore,    ^dore. 
And  snowd  with  washing  snds  now  yawns  beside  the 

"  All  round  the  borders  where  the  pansie  blae. 
Crocus,  and  polyanthus  speckld  fine. 
And  daffodils  in  fayre  confusion  grew 
Emong  the  rose-bush  roots  and  eglantine ; 
These  now  their  place  to  cabbages  resign. 
And  tawdrie  pease  supply  the  lillys  stead ; 
Rough  artichokes  now  bristle  where  the  vine 
Its  purple  cktsters  round  the  windows  spread. 
And  laisie  ooucumben  on  dung  recline  the  head. 

"  The  fragrant  orchard,  once  the  summers  pride,  ' 
Where  oft,  by  moonshine,  on  the  daisied  grecoe, 
In  jovial  daunce,  or  tripping  side  by  side, 
Pomona  and  her  bujiom  nymphs  were  seene  ; 
Or,  where  the  clear  canal  stretchd  out  atweene, 
Deffly  their  locks  with  blossomes  would  they  hrede ; 
Or,  resting  by  the  primrose  hillocks  sheene. 
Beneath  the  apple  boughs  and  walnut  shade. 
They  sung  their  loves  the  while  the  fruitage  gaily 
spread : 

"  The  fragrant  orchard  at  her  dire  command 
In  all  the  pride  of  blossome  strewd  the  plain; 
The  hillocks  gently  rising  through  the  land 
Must  now  no  trace  of  natures  steps  retain  ; 
The  clear  canal,  the  mirrour  of  the  swain, 
And  bluish  lake  no  more  adorn  the  greene^ 
Two  durty  watering  ponds  atone  remain ; 
And  where  the  moss-floord  filbert  bowres  had  beene, 
Is  now  a  tomip  field  and  cow  yarde  nothing  deane. 

"  An  auncient  crone,  yclepd  by  bomewivea  Tlirifl, 

All  this  devisd  for  trim  oeconomie ; 

But  certes  ever  from  her  birth  bereft 

Of  elegance,  ill  fitts  her  title  high : 

Coarse  were  her  looks,  yet  smouthe  her  oonrtesie^ 

Hoyden  her  shapes,  but  grave  was  her  attyre, 

And  ever  fixt  on  trifles  was  her  eye ; 

And  st»ll  she  pk)dden  round  the  kitchen  fyre,  [syre. 

To  iaye  the  smallest  crombe  her  pleasure  aici  de« 
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**  Bow-bent  with  eld,  her  steps  were  soft  uid  slow, 
Fast  at  her  side  a  bounch  of  keys  yhong, 
Dull  care  sat  brooding  on  her  jealoas  brow, 
Sagacious  proverbs  dropping  irom  her  tongue : 
Yet  sparing  though  she  beene  her  gaestes  emong, 
Ought  by  herself  that  she  mote  gormandise. 
The  foul  curmudgeon  would  have  that  ere  long. 
And  hardly  could  her  witt  her  gust  suffice ; 
Albee  irf  varied  stream,  still  was  it  covetise. 

**  Dear  was  the  kindlie  love  which  Kathrin  bore 
This  crooked  romon,  for<  in  soothly  guise 
She  was  her  genius  and  her  counsellor : 
Now  cleanly  milking^paiJs  in  careful  Wise 
Bedeck  each  room,  and  much  can  she  despise 
The  knights  complaints,  and  thriftlease  judgment  iU: 
Eke  versd  in  sales,  right  wqndrous  cheap  she  buys. 
Parlour  and  bedroom  too  her  bargains  fill ; 
Though  useless,  cheap  they  beene,  and  cheap  she 
purchasd  still. 

*<  His  tenants  whilom  been  of  thriftie  kind^ 
Did  like  to  sing  and  worken  all  the  day. 
At  seedtime  never  were  they  left  behind. 
And  at  the  harvest  feast  still  first  did  play; 
And  ever  at  the  terme  their  rents  did  pay. 
For  well  they  knew  to  guide  their  rural  geer : 
All  in  a  row,  yclad  in  homespun  gray. 
They  marchd  to  church  each  Sunday  of  the  year, 
Their  imps  yode  on  afore,  the  carles  brought  up 
the  rear. 

"  Ah,  happy  daysl  but  now  no  longer  found: 

No  more  with  social  hospitable  glee 

The  village  hearths  at  Christmas  tide  resound. 

No  more  the  Whitsun  gamboll  may  you  see. 

Nor  morrice  daunce,  nor  May  daye  jollitie. 

When  the  bly  the  maydens  foot  the  deawy  green  ; 

But  now,  in  place,  heart-sinking  penurie 

And  hopelesse  care  on  every  face  is  seen, 

As  these  the  drery  times  of  curfeu  bell  had  been. 

"  For  everie  while,  with  thief-like  lounging  pace. 
And  dark  of  look,  a  tawdrie  villain  came. 
Muttering  some  words  with  serious-meaning  face. 
And  on  the  church  dore  he  would  fix  their  name  ; 
Then,  nolens  volens,  they  must  heed  the  same. 
And  qnight  those  fieldes  their  yeomen  grandsires 

plowd  [fame, 

Eer  since  black  Edwards  days,  when,  crownd  with 
From  Cressie  field  the  knights  old  grandsire  prowd 
Led  home  his  yeomandrie,  and  each  his  glebe  al- 

lowd. 

**  But  now  the  orphan  sees  his  harvest  fielde 
Beneath  the  gripe  of  laws  stem  rapine  fall. 
The  frieudlease  widow,  from  her  hearth  ezpelld. 
Withdraws  to  some  poor  butt  with  earthen  wall : 
And  these,  perdie,  were  Kathrins  projects  all ; 
For,  sooth  to  tell,  grievd  was  the  knight  full  sore 
Such  sinful  deeds  to  see :  yet  such  his  thrall, 
Though  he  had  pledgd  hia  troth,  yet  nathemore 
It  mote  he  keep,  except  she  wilid  the  same  before. 


«( 


Oh  wondrous  powre  of  womans  wily  art. 
What  for  thy  witchcraft  too  secure  may  be  ! 
Not  Circes  cup  may  so  transform  the  heart. 
Or  bend  the  will,  fiillacions  powre,  like  thee ; 
Lo  manly  sense,  of  princely  dignitle, 
Witchd  by  thy  spells,  thy  crowching  slave  is  seen; 
Lo,  high-browd  honour  bends  the  groveling  knee. 
And  every  bravest  virtue,  sooth  I  ween, 
Seems  like  a  blighted  flowre  of  dank  unlovely  tnicn. 
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"  Ne  may  grim  Saracene,  nor  Tartar  man. 
Such  ruthlesse  bondage  on  his  slave  impose. 
As  Kathrin  on  the  knight  full  deffly  can ; 
Ne  may  the  knight  escape,  or  cure  his  woes; 
As  he  who  dreams  he  climbs  some  mountains  brows, 
With  painful  struggling  up  the  steep  height  strains, 
Anxious  he  pants  and  toils,  but  strength  foregoes  , 
ha  feeble  limbs,  and  not  a  step  he  gains;  [chains. 
So  toils  tbe  powrelesse  knight  beneath  his  servile 

**  His  lawyer  now  assumes  the  guardians  place ; 
Leamd  was  thilk  clerk  in  deeds,  and  passing  slie; 
Slow  was  his  speeche,  and  solemn  was  bis  face 
As  that  grave  bird  which  Athens  rankt  so  high ; 
Pleasd  Dullness  basking  in  his  gloesie  eye,' 
The  smy  le  would  oft  steal  through  his  native  phlegm; 
And  well  he  guards  sjrr  Martyns  propertie. 
Till  not  one  peasant  dares  invade  the  game : 
But  certes,  seven  yeares  rent  was  soon  his  own  just 
claim. 

*'  Now  mortgage  follows  mortgage:  cold  delay 
Still  yawns  on  everie  long-depending  case. 
The  knights  gay  bloome  the  while  slid  fast  away; 
Kathrii^  the  while  brought  bantling  imps  apace ; 
While  everie  day  renews  his  vile  disgrace. 
And  straitens  still  the  more  his  galling  thrall : 
See  now  what  scenes  his  household  hours  debase, 
And  rise  successive  in  his  cheerlesse  hall.*'     [call. 
So  spake  tbe  seer,  and  prompt  the  scene  obeyd  his 

"  See,''  quoth  the  wizard,  "  how  with  folteringmien. 

And  discomposd  yon  stranger  he  receives ; 

Lo,  how  with  sulkie  look,  and  moapt  with  spleen. 

His  frowning  mistresse  to  his  firiend  behaves ; 

In  vain  he  nods,  in  vain  his  hand  he  waves, 

Ne  will  she  heed,  ne  will  she  sign  obay ; 

Nor  comer  dark  his  awkward  blushes  saves, 

Ne  may  the  hearty  laugh,  ne  features  gay : 

The  hearty  laugh,  perdie,  does  but  his  pain  betray* 

"  A  worthy  wight  his  friend  was  ever  known. 
Some  generous  cause  did  still  his  lips  inspire ; 
He  begs  the  knight  by  friendships  long  agone 
To  shelter  from  his  lawyers  cruel  ire 
An  auncient  hinde,  around  whose  cheerlesse  fire 
Sat  gn^ef,  and  pale  disease.    The  poor  mans  wrong 
Affects  the  knights  his  inmost  harts  desire  ^ 

Gleams  through  his  eye»;  yet  all  confus'd,  and  stung 
With  inward  pain,  he  looks,  and  silence  guards  his 
tongue. 

"  See,  while  his  friend  entreats  and  urges  still. 
See,  how  with  sidelong  glaunce  and  haviour  shy 
He  steals  the  look  to  read  his  lemmans  will, 
Watchfull  the  dawn  of  an  assent  to  spy. 
Look  as  he  will,  yet  will  she  not  comply. 
His  friend  with  scorn  beholds  his  awkward  pain; 
From  him  even  pity  turns  her  tear-dewd  eye. 
And  hardlie  can  the  bursting  laugh  restrain. 
While  manlie  honour  frowns  on  his  unmanlie  stain. 

**  I^t  other  scenes  now  rise,''  the  wizard  said : 
He  wavd  his  hand,  and  other  scenes  arose. 
"  See  there,"  quoth  he,  "  the  knight  supinely  laid 
Invokes  the  household  houres  of  leamd  repose; 
An  auncient  song  its  manly  joys  bestows : 
The  melting  passion  of  the  nutt-brawn  mayde 
Glides  through  his  breast;  his  wandering  fancy  glows. 
Till  into  wildest  reveries  betrayd,  [shade. 

He  hears  th*  iroagind  faire,  and  wooes  the  lorclv 
N  n 
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**  Transported  he  repeats  her  constant  vow. 
How  to  the  green  wode  shade,  betide  whatecr. 
She  with  her  banishd  love  would  fearlcase  goe. 
And  sweet  would  be  with  him  the  hardest  cheer. 
<  O  Heaven ! '  he  sighs,  *  what  blessings  dwell  sincere 
In  love  like  thisV — But  instant  as  he  sighd, 
Bursting  into  the  room,  loud  in  his  ear 
His  lemman  thonders,  *  Ah !  fell  dole  betide 
The  girl  that  trusts  in  man  before  she  bees  his  bride  I 

"  <  And  must  some  lemman  of  a  whiffling  song 
Delight  your  fancy  ?'  she  disdainful  cries ;  [throng, 
When  straight  her  imps  all  brawling  round  her 
And,  bleard  with  teeres,  each  for  revenge  applies: 
Him  cheife  in  spleene  the  father  means  chastise. 
But  from  his  kindlie  hand  she  saves  him  still ; 
Yet  for  no  fault,  anon,  in  furious  wise 
Yon  yellow  elfe  she  little  spares  to  kill ;         [will. 
And  then,  next  breath,  does  all  to  coax  Its  stubborn 

'*  Pale  as  the  ghoste  that  by  the  gleaming  Moon 
Withdraws  the  curtain  of  the  murderers  bed. 
So  pale  and  cold  at  heart,  as  halfe  aswoon 
The  knight  stares  round ;  yet  good  nor  bad  he  sed. 
Alas !  though  trembling  anguish  inward  bled. 
His  best  resolve  soon  as  a  meteor  dies : 
His  present  peace  and  ease  mote  chance  have  fled, 
He  deems;  and  yielding,  looks  most  wondrous  wise, 
Asfix>m  himself  he  hop'd  his  grief  and  shame  disguise. 

'*  Woe  to  the  wight  whose  hated  home  no  more 
The  hallowd  temple  of  content  may  be ! 
^     While  now  his  dajrs  abroad  with  groomes  he  wore, 
His  mistresse  with  her  liefest  companie, 
A  rude  unletterd  herd  !  with  dearest  glee, 
Enjoys  each  whisper  of  her  neighbours  shame  5 
And  still  anon  the  flask  of  ratafie 
Improves  their  tales,  till  certes  not  a  name  [dame. 
Escapes  their  blasting  tongue,  or  goody,  wench,  or 

"  One  evening  tide  as  with  her  crones  she  sate, 
Making  sweete  solace  of  some  scandall  new, 
^  boistrous  noise  came  thondring  at  the  gate, 
And  soon  a  sturdie  boy  approachd  in  view ; 
With  gold  far  giitteraand  were  his  vestments  blue 
And  pye-shapd  hat,  and  of  the  silver  sheen 
An  huge  broad  buckle  g!aunst  in  either  shoe, 
And  round  his  necke  an  India  kerchiefe  clean. 
And  in  his  hand  a  switch:  a  jolly  wight  I  ween. 

"  Farre  had  he  saild,  and  roamd  the  foamy  deepe, 
Where  ruddie  Phoebus  slacks  his  firie  team ; 
(With  burning  golde  then  flames  th*  ethereal  steepe. 
And  oceans  waves  like  molten  silver  seem) 
Eke  had  he  seen,  with  dimond  glittering  beam. 
The  starre  of  mom  awake  the  roseate  day, 
While  yet  beneath  the  Moone  old  Nilus  stream 
Pale  through  the  land  reflects  the  gleamy  ray, 
As  through  the  midnight  skyesappeares  the  milky 
way. 

'*  Through  the  Columbian  world,  and  verdant  isles 
Unknown  to  Carthage,  had  he  frequent  sped : 
Kke  had  he  beene  where  flowry  sommer  smiles 
At  Christmas  tide,  where  other  heavens  are  sprcd, 
Besprent  with  starres  that  Newton  never  red, 
\Vhere  in  the  north  the  sun  of  noone  is  scene : 
Wherever  Hannoe  bold  ambition  led, 
'^'heievcr  Gama  saild,  there  had  he  beene,  [queene. 
Gama',  the  dearliog  care  of  beautys  heavenly 

'  See  The  Lusiad. 


**  Eke  had  be  pli«d  the  riWn  md  tbe  ooast 
Where  bold  Neirch  young  Amnions  fleet  did  giude  ; 
A  task  so  dred  the  world-aubdutng  host 
Could  not  another  for  such  feats  provide : 
And  often  had  he  seen  that  ocean  wide 
Which  to  his  wearie  bands  thilke  youth  did 
None  but  th'  immortal  gods  had  ever  spyd  ; 

*  Which  sight,*  quoth  he,  *  will  all  your  toils 
That  none  mote  see  it  more  als  he  the  gods  did 

pray  >.* 

"  Through  these  outlandish  shores  and  ooeans  dii« 
For  ten  long  seasons  did  the  yeunkling  toil, 
through  stormes,  through  tempests,  and  tbe  bat- 
tels fire. 
Through  cold,  through  heat,  cbeerd  by  the  liopc 

the  while 
Of  yet  revisiting  his  natal  soil : 
And  oft,  when  flying  in  the  monsoon  gale^ 
By  .£thiopias  coast  or  Javas  ile. 
When  glauncing  over  oceans  booom  pale. 
The  ship  hung  on  the  winds  with  broad  and  steadie 
sain 

"  Hung  on  the  winds  as  from  his  ayrie  flight. 
With  wide-spred  wing  unmovd,  the  eagle  bends. 
When,  on  old  Snowdons  brow  prepard  to  light. 
Sailing  the  liquid  skye  he  sheer  descends : 
Thus  oft,  when  roving  farre  as  wave  extends. 
The  scenes  of  promist  bliss  w6uld  warm  the  boy; 
To  meet  his  brother  with  each  wish  yblends. 
And  friendships  glowing  hopes  each  thought  em- 
ploy; 
And  now  at  home  arrivd  his  heart  dilates  with  joy. 

*'  Around  the  meadows  and  the  parlce  he  looks. 
To  spy  the  streamlett  or  the  elm  tree  shade. 
Where, ofl  at  eve,  beneath  tbe  cawing  rooks. 
He  with  his  feres  in  mery  childhoode  playd  : 
But  all  was  changdl — Unweetingly  dismayd 
A  cold  foreboding  impulse  thrills  his  breast : 
And  who  but  Kathrin  now  is  deamly  frayd 
When  entering  in  she  kens  the  stranger  guest : 
Then  with  sad  mien  she  rose,  and  kindlie  him  em- 
brest 

**  Great  marvell  at  her  solemn  cheer  he  made ; 
Then,  sobbing  deepe,  *Glad  will  syr  Martjm  b^ 
Paire  syr,  of  your  retoume,'  she  gently  said ; 

*  But  what  mishap  !  our  ihfant  familie, 

The  dearest  bab^,  though  they  were  nought  to  m^ 
lliat  ever  breathd,  are  laid  in  deadly  plight: 
What  shall  we  do ! — great  were  your  courtene 
To  lodge  in  yonder  tenants  house  to  night ; 
The  skilfull  leache  forbids  that  noise  my  babes 
should  firigbt' 

*'  Blunt  was  the  boy,  and  to  the  farme-house  mgk 
To  wait  his  brother,  at  her  bidding  faiea. 
Conducted  by  a  gossip  pert  and  sly: 
Kathrin  the  while  her  malengines  prepares. 
Now  gan  the  duske  suspend  the  plowmaas  cares. 
When  from  his  rural  sporles  arrives  the  knight  ^ 
Soon  with  his  mates  the  jovial  bowl  he  shares^ 
His  hall  resounds ! — amazd  the  stranger  wight 
Arreads  it  all  as  done  to  him  in  fell  despight. 


*  For  this  speech  to  his  army,  and  prayer  of 
Alexander,  see  Q.  Curtius* 
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**  late  was  the  houre,  whenas  the  knight  was  tould 
Of  stranger  guest :  *  Go,  bid  bim  welcome  here ; 
What  seeks  he  there  ?'  quoth  he.     '  Perdie,  what 

would  ^ 

You  seek  ?'  says  to  the  boy  the  messenger. 

*  To  see  the  knight,*  quoth  he,  *  I  but  requere.* 
Syr  knight,  be  scomes  to  come,'  the  servant  said. 

*  Go,  bid  him  still,'  quoth  he,  < to  welcome  cheer:* 
Bat  all  cootrarywtse  the  Ikytor  made,  [fed. 
Till  rage  enfiamd  the  boy ;  and  still  his  rage  they 

"  *  Your  brother,*  quoth  the  hostesse,  '  soon  will 
His  fkire  estate;  and  certes,  well  I  read,      [waste 
He  weens  to  hold  your  patrimonie  f$SL' 
Next  mome  a  lawyer  beene  ybrought  with  speed, 
And  wise  he  lookt,  and  wisely  shook  his  hede. 
Him  now  impowrd,  the  youth  with  rage-yblent 
Vows  never  to  retoume ;  then  mounts  bis  steed, 
And  leaves  the  place  in  foncy  hugely  sbent : 
All  which  to  Kathrins  mind  gave  woodrooa  great 
content*' 


CANTO  11. 


In  museful  stound  syr  Martyn  rews 
His  youthedes  thoughtlesse  stage  > 

But  dissipaHon  haunts  him  to 
The  blossomes  of  old  age. 

WrrH  gracefuU  pause  awhile  the  wizard  stood. 
Then  thus  resomd.— "  As  be  whose  homeward  way 
Lies  through  the  windings  of  some  verdant  wood ; 
Through  many  a  mazy  turn  and  arbour  gay 
Ue  sues  the  flowery  steps  of  jollie  May. 
While  through  the  openings  many  alawnskepenew 
Bursts  on  his  sight ;  yet,  never  once  astray, 
Still  home  he  wends :  so  we  our  theme  pursue. 
Through  many  a  bank  ilnd  bowre  close  following 
still  our  cue. 

"  Soothd  by  the  munnury  of  a  plaintive  streame, 
A  wyld  romantic  dell  its  fragrance  shed ; 
Safe  from  tbe  thonder  showre  and  scorching  beame 
Their  faerie  charmes  the  summer  bowres  displaid ; 
Wyld  by  the  bancks  the  bashfull  cowslips  spread. 
And  from  tbe  rock  above  each  ivied  seat 
The  spotted  foxgloves  bung  the  purple  head. 
And  lowlie  vilets  kist  the  wanderers  feet:     [sweet. 
Sure  never  Hyblas  bees  roovd  through  a  wilde  so 

*'  As  winds  the  streamlet  surpentine  along, 

So  leads  a  solemn  walk  its  bowry  way. 

The  pale-leaved  palms  and  darker  limes  among. 

To  where  a  grotto  lone  and  secret  lay ; 

The  yellow  broome,  where  chirp  the  linnets  gay, 

Waves  round  the  cave;  and  to  the  blue-streakd 

skyes 
A  shatterd  rock  towres  up  in  fragments  gray  : 
The  she-goat  from  its  height  the  lawnskepe  eyes, 
And  calls  her  wanderd  young,  the  call  each  Iwnck 

replies. 

• 

"  Here  oft  the  knight  had  past  the  summers  morne 
l^Hiat  time  the  wondering  boy  to  mantiood  ruse. 
When  ftmcy  first  her  lawnskepes  gan  adome, 
And  reasons  folded  buddes  their  flowres  disclose. 
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What  time  young  transport  Uwoiigh  the  spirits  flows» 
When  nature  smyles  with  charmes  unseen  before. 
When  with  th'  unwont^l  hopes  the  bosome  glows, 
While  wingd  with  whirlwind  speed  the  thoughts  ex* 

plore, 
The  endlesse  wy  Idc  of  joys  that  youth  beholds  in  store. 

"  The  Dryads  of  the  place,  that  nurst  the  flowres. 
And  hung  the  dew-drop  in  the  hyacinths  bell. 
For  him  employd  their  virtue  breathing  powrei, 
And  Cambrias  genius  bade  his  worth  excell : 
His  youthful  breast  confess'd  tbe  wondrous -spell ; 
His  generous  temper  warmd  with  fayre  design. 
The  friend  and  patriot  now  his  bosome  swell, 
The  lover  and  tbe  father  now  combine,     '    [join. 
And  smyling  visions  form,  where  blisa  and  honour 

**  Of  these  lovd  soothings  this  tbe  lovd  retreat 
Must  now  no  moro  with  dreams  of  bliss  decoy ; 
Yet  here  be  liken  still  himself  to  meet. 
Though  woes,  a  gloomy  train,  his  thoughts  employ : 

*  Oh  lost  to  peace,'  he  sighs,  unhappy  boy ! 

*  Oh  lost  to  every  worth  that  life  adorns  !* 

*  Oh  lost  to  peace,  to  elegance,  and  joy !' 

Th'  aerial  genius  of  the  cave  returns,      [mourns.*' 
Whiles  in  the  bubbling  rill  the  plaintive  Naiade 

Thus  as  he  spake  the  magic  lawnskepe  rose, 
The  dell,  tbe  grotto,  and  the  broome-clad  hill ; 
"  See,**  quoth  the  wizard,  "  where  the  knight  be* 

stows 
An  houre  to  thought  and  reasons  whispers  stilt; 
Whiles,  as  a  nightly  vision  boding  ill, 
Seen  with  pale  glymps  by  lonely  wandering  swayne^ 
Truth,  gleaming  through  the  fogs  of  biast  will. 
Frowns  on  him  steme,  and  honest  shame  ginsfayne 
In  her  reflective  glass  his  lifes  ignoble  straine.** 

"  His  earlie  hopes  she  shews  and  shews  againe : 

<  How  oft  hast  thou,*  she  cries, '  indignant  riewd 

The  titled  cypher  and  his  solemn  traine, 

The  busie  face,  and  dull  solicitude. 

That,  ever  plodding  in  important  mood. 

Has  not  a  soul  to  reach  one  noble  aim, 

Nor  soul,  nor  wish — whose  vacant  mind  endewd 

With  not  one  talent,  yet  would  lewdly  claim 

For  his  vile  leaden  bust  the  sacred  wreath  of  fiime: 

"  *  Who  to  the  patrons  lawrells  would  aspire. 

By  labouring  in  the  British  clime  to  rear 

Those  arts  that  quencht  prowd  Homes  partridaa 

fire. 
And  bowd  her  prone  beneath  the  gothick  spear; 
Illustrious  cares !  befitting  patriot  peer ! 
Italian  sing-song  and  the  eunuchs  squall  1 
Such  arts  as  soothd  the  base  unmanly  ear 
Of  Greece  and  Persia  bending  to  their  foil ; 
When  freedome   bled  unwept,  and  scorn*d  was 

glorys  call. 

*'  <  While  these  thy  breast  with  scorn  indignant  fird. 
What  other  views  before  thee  would  disclose ! 
As  fancy  painted  and  thy  wish  inspird 
What  glorious  scenes  beneath  thy  shades  arose! 
Britannias  guardians  here  dispell  her  woes. 
Forming  her  laws,  her  artes,  with  godlike  toil ; 
There  Albion,  smyling  on  their  learnd  repose, 
Sees  manly  genius  in  their  influence  smile,       [ile« 
And  spread  Uie  hallowd  streames  of  virtue  round  the 
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*<  *'How  blest,  ah  Heaven!  such  selfe- approving 

houres. 
Such  views  stni  opeomg,  still  esctendmg  higher, 
Cares  whence  the  state  derives  its  firmest  powrcs, 
And  scenes  where  friendship  sheds  her  purest  fire; 
And  did,  ah  shame  1  these  hopes  in  vain  expire 
A  morning  dreame ! — As  lorn  the  spendthrift  stands, 
Who  sees  the  fieldes  bequeathd  him  by  his  sire. 
His  own  no  more,  now  reaped  by  strangers  bands ; 
So  languid  most  I  view  faire  honours  fertile  lands.' 

■ 
**  Silence  would  then  ensue ;  perhaps  reclind 
On  the  greene  margin  of  the  streame  he  lay. 
While  softlie  stealing  on  the  languid  mind 
Th*  ideal  scene  would  hold  a  moments  sway. 
And  the  domestick  houre  all  smyles  display. 
Where  fixt  extreme  the  fond  discourse  inspires: 
Now  through  his  heart  would  glide  the  sprightlie  ray 
Where  married  love  bids  light  his  purest  fires. 
Where  elegance  presides*  and  wakes  the  young  de- 
sires. 

"  Strait  to  his  brawling  lemman  turns  his  mind  $ 
Shock'd  he  beholds  the  odious  colours  rise. 
Where  selfishnesite,  low  pride  and  spleen  combind, 
Bid  every  anguishd  thought  his  mate  despise, 
His  mate  uoformd  for  swvete  affections  ties : 
Grovling,  indelicate^^ung  to  the  heart 
^His  indignation  lieaves  in  stifled  sighs; 
But  soon  h(8  passion  bursts  with  sudden  start : 
His  children  strike  his  thoughts  with  lively  piersant 
smart 

**  The  mothers  basenesse  in  their  deeds  he  sees. 
And  all  the  wounded  father  swells  his  breast: 
Suddein  he  leaves  the  cave  and  mantling  trees. 
And  lip  the  furzie  hill  his  footsteps  haste, 
While  sullenly  he  soothes  his  soul  to  rest : 
Meantime  the  opening  prospect  wide  he  gains. 
Where,  crownd  with  oake,  with  meadow  flowres 

ydrest. 
His  British  cbaplet,  buxom  summer  reigns, 
Aud  waves  his  mantle  grccne  farre  round  the  smyl- 

ing  plains. 

'*  Still  as  he  slow  ascends,  the  bounteous  farms. 
And  old  grey  towreii  of  rural  churches  rise. 
The  fieldes  still   lengthening  shew  their  crowded 
In  fay  re  perspective  and  in  richest  guise  \  [charms, 
His  sweeping  scythe  the  white-sleevd  mower  plies, 
The  plowman  through  the  fallow  guides  his  teame, 
Arrosse  the  wheaten  fielde  the  milkmayde  hies. 
To  where  the  kiue,  foreby  the  reedy  streame. 
With  frequent  lowe  to  plaine  of  their  full  udders 
seeme. 

*'  See,  now  the  knight  arrives  where  erst  an  oak 
Dan  ^Is  blustering  stormes  did  long  repell. 
Till  witchd  it  was,  when  by  an  headlong  shock. 
As  the  hoar  fathers  of  the  village  tell. 
With  horrid  crash  on  All  Saints  eve  it  fell : 
But  from  its  trunk  soon  sprouting  saplings  rose. 
And  round  the  parent  sto<:k  did  shadowy  swell ; 
Now,  aged  trees,  they  bend  their  twistfd  boughs. 
And  by  their  moss-greeoe  roots  Invite  the  swains 
repose. 

**  Here  on  a  bending  knare  he  pensive  leans. 
And  round  the  various  lawnskepe  raungc  his  eyes : 
Thf-rc  stretch  the  comcy  fieldos  in  various  greens, 
Farre  a«  the  sight :  there,  to  the  peaceful  skyes 


The  daikning  pines  and  dewy  poplars  rise : 
Behind  the  wood  a  dark  and  heathy  lea, 
With^heep  faire  spotted,  farre  extended  lies. 
With  here  and  there  a  lonlie  blasted  tree; 
And  from  between  two  hills  appears  the  duskie  sea. 

"  Bright  through  the  fleeting  clouds  the  sunny  imy 
Shifts  oer  the  fieldes,  now  gilds  the  woody  dale. 
The  liockes  now  whiten,  now  the  ocean  bay 
Beneath  the  radiance  glistens  clear  and  pale ; 
And  white  from  farre  appears  the  frequent  sail 
By  tralBck  spread.    Moord  where  the  land  divides^ 
The  Britbb  red-cross  waving  in  the  gale. 
Bulky  and  black,  a  gallant  warre  ship  rides, 
And  ovdr  the  greene  wave  with  lordly  port  presides. 

"  Fixt  on  the  bulwark  of  the  British  powre 

Long  gazd  the  knight,  with  fretful!  laiq;uid  air; 

Then  thus,  indulging  the  reflective  honre. 

Pours  fourth  his  soul ;  *  Oh,  glo^ous  happy  care ! 

To  bid  britannias  navies  greatly  dare. 

And  through  the  vassal  seas  triumphant  reign. 

To  either  India  waft  victorious  warrc. 

To  join  the  poles  in  trades  unbounded  chain. 

And  bid  the  British  throne  the  mi^ty  whole  sustain. 

"  '  With  what  superior  lustre  and  command 
May  stedfast  zeal  in  Albions  senate  shine  \ 
What  glorious  laurells  court  the  patriots  band ! 
How  base  the  hand  that  can  such  meed  decline ! 
And  was,  kind  fate !  to  snatch  these  honours  mine  } 
Yes !    greene  they  spred,  and  fayre  they  bloomd 

for  me ; 
Thy  birth  and  duty  bade  the  chief  be  thine ; 
Oh  lost;  vain  trifler,  lost  in  each  degree ! 
Thy  country  never  tumd  her  hopeful  eyes  to  thee. 

"  '  Yet,  how  the  fielde  of  worth  luxurious  soiiles  ! 
Nor  Africk  yeilds,  nor  Chilys  earth  contains 
Such  funds  of  wealth  as  crown  the  plowmans  toils. 
And  tinge  with  waving  gold  Britannias  plains ; 
Even  on  her  mountains  cheerful  plenty  reigns. 
And  wildly  grand  her  fleecy  wardrobe  spreads  : 
What  noble  meed  the  honest  statesman  gains. 
Who  through  these  publique  nerves  uew  vigour 

sheds. 
And  bids  the  useful  artes  exalt  their  drooping  heads : 

"  '  Who,  foundingon  the  plough  and  humble  loome. 
His  countrys  greatnesse,  sees,  on  every  tide. 
Her  fleets  the  umpire  of  the  world  assume. 
And  spread  her  justice  as  her  glories  wide — 
Oh  wonder  of  the  world,  and  hkeA  pride, 
Britannias  fleet  I  how  long  shall  pity  mourn 
And  stain  thy  honours  ?  from  his  weeping  bride 
And  starving  babes,  how  long  inhuman  torn 
Shall  tbe  bold  sailor  mount  thy  decks  with  heart  fiar- 
loro! 

"  *  Forlorn  with  sinking  .heart  his  task  he  plt<s. 
His  brides  distressc  his  rcstlesse  fancy  sees. 
And  fixing  on  the  land  his  earnest  eyes. 
Cold  is  his  breast  and  faint  his  manly  knees. 
Ah  !  hrthcr  turn,  ye  sons  of  courtlie  ease. 
And  let  the  brave  mans  wrongs,  let  interest  plesul ; 
Say,  while  his  arme  his  countrys  fate  decrees. 
Say,  shall  a  fathers  anguish  be  his  meed ; 
His  wrongs  unnerve  his^oul,  and  blight  each  ntigbty 
deed  } 
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'  WhatevMr  party  boaaU  thy  glorious  name, 
O  thoo  reservd  by  Heavens  benign  decree 
To  blast  those  artes  that  quench  the  British  flame. 
And  bid  the  meanest  of  the  land  be  free  $ 
Ob,  much  humanity  shall  owe  to  thee ! 
And  shall  that  palm  unenvyd  still  remain! 
Yet  hear,  ye  lordlings,  each  severitie. 
And  every  woe  the  labouring  tribe  sustain, 
Upbraids  the  man  of  powre,  and  dims  his  honours 
vain.' 

"  White  thus  the  knights  long  smotherd  fires  broke 

forth. 
The  rousing  musicke  of  the  home  he  hears 
Shrill  echoing  through  the  wold;  and  by  the  north 
Where  bends  the  hill,  the  sounding  chase  appears; 
The  hounds  with  glorious  peal  salute  his  ears, 
And  wood  and  dale  rebound  the  swelling  lay; 
The  youths  on  coursers  fleet  as  follow  deers 
Pour  through  the  downs,  while  foremost  of  the  fray ; 
*  Away!'   the  jolly  huntsman  cries;    and  echoe 

sounds,  '  Away  !* 

*'  Now  ban  the  beagles  scourd  the  bushy  ground. 
Till  where  a  brooke  strays  hollow  through  the  bent, 
When  all  confusd,  and  snuffling  wyldlie  round. 
In  vain  their  fretfull  haste  explord  the  scent: 
But  Reynards  cunning  all  in  vain  was  spent ; 
The  huntsman  from  bis  stand  his  arts  had  spyd. 
Had  markt  his  doublings  and  his  shrewd  intent. 
How  both  the  bancks  he  traced,  then  backward  plyd 
His  track  some  twentie  roods,  then  bounding  sprong 
aside. 

"  Eke  had  he  markt  where  to  the  broome  he  crept. 
Where,  hearkening  everie  sound,  an  bare  was  laid; 
Then  from  the  thickest  bush  he  slylie  lept. 
And  wary  scuds  along  the  hawthome  shade, 
Till  by  the  hills  slant  foot  he  earths  his  head 
Amid  a  briarie  thickett :  emblem  meet 
Of  wylie  statesman  of  bis  foes  adred ; 
He  oft  misguides  the  peoples  rage,  I  weet, 
On  others,  whilst  himself  winds  off  with  slie  deceit. 

"  The  cunning  huntsman  now  cheers  on  his  pack. 
The  lurking  bare  is  in  an  instant  slain : 
Then  opening  loud,  the  beagles  scent  the  track 
Right  to  the  hill  j  while  thundring  through  the  plain 
With  blj^e  huzzas  advance  the  jovial  train : 
And  now  the  groomes  and  squires,  cowherds  and 

boys. 
Beat  round  and  roUnd  the  brake ;  but  all  in  vain 
Their  poles  they  ply,  and  vain  their  oathes  and  noise, 
Till  plunging  in  his  den  the  terrier  fiercely  joys. 

"  ExpelPd  his  hole,  upstarts  to  open  sky 
The  villain  bold,  and  wildly  glares  around ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  he  bends  his  knees  to  fly. 
As  oft  recoils  to  guard  from  backward  wonnd. 
His  fhithie  jaws  he  grinds — ^with  horrid  sound 
The  pack  attonce  rush  on  him :  fbming  ire. 
Fierce  at  his  throte  and  sides  hang  many  a  bound ; 
His  burning  eyes  flash  wylde  red  sparkling  fire. 
Whiles  weltering  on  the  sword  his  breath  and 
strength  expire. 

*'  Straight  to  B3rr  Martyns  hall  the  hunters  bend, 
The  knight  perceives  it  from  his  oak-crownd  hill, 
Down  the  steep  furaie  height  he  slow  gan  wend. 
With  tfoubkuis  thoughts  keen  ruminatiDg  still ; 


Miliile  grief  and  shame  by  turns  his  bosom  fill. 
And  now,  perchd  prowdlieon  the  topmast  spray. 
The  sootie  blackbird  channts  his  vespers  shrill ; 
While  twilight  spreads  his  robe  of  sober  grey, 
And  to  their  bowres  the  rooks  loud  cawing  wing 
their  way : 

'*  And  bright  behind  the  Cambrian  moimtaiBR  hore 
Flames  the  read  beam ;  while  on  the  distant  east 
Led  by  her  starre,  the  horned  Moone  looks  o'er 
The  bending  forest,  and  with  rays  increast 
Ascends ;  while  trembling  on  the  dappled  west 
The  purple  radiance  shifts  and  dies  away ; 
The  willows  with  a  deeper  green  imprest 
Nod  o'er  the  brooks;  the  brooks  with  gleamy  ray 
Glide  on,  and  holy  peace  assumes  her  woodland 
sway. 

**  jVII  was  repose,  all  biit  syr  Martyns  breast ; 
There,  passions  tearing  gusts  tempestuous  rise: 
'  Are  these,'  he  murmurs, '  these  my  friends !  the  best 
lliat  croud,my  hall !  the  sonnes  of  madiiing  noise. 
Whose  warmest  frieildship  with  the  revel  dies  ^  ' 
Whose  glee  it  were  my  dearest  peace  delitro}'. 
Who  with  my  woes  could  sport,  my  wrqpgs  despise; 
Could  roimd  my  coffin  pl«*dge  the  cup  of  joy, 
And  on  my  crimes  even  then  their  base  tongued 
witt  employ  } 

"  '  Whose  converse,  oft  as  folsom  baudrie  fails, 
Takes  up  the  barkings  of  impiety, 
Tlie  scepticks  wild  disjointed  dreams  retails. 
These  modem  ravings  of  philosophy, 
\  Made  drunk ;  the  cavil,  the  detected  ly. 
The  witt  of  ignorance,  and  gloss  unfair, 
Which  honest  dullness  would  with  shame  deny ;     . 
The  hope  of  baseness  vaumpt  in  candours  air : 
Good  Heaven!   are  such  the  friends  that  to  my 
hearth  repair  ? 

*'  '  The  man  of  worth  shuns  thy  repatelesse  dore ; 
Even  the  old  peasant  shakes  his  silverd  head. 
Old  saws  and  stories  babbling  evermore, 
'  And  adding  still,  Alas,  those  dayes  be  fled  !* 
Here  indignation  pausd,  wheu,  up  the  glade, 
Pale  through  the  trees  his  household  smoke  ascends ; 
Wakd  at  the  sight,  his  brothers  wrongs  upbraid 
His  melting  heart,  and  grief  his  bosome  rends: 
And  now  the  keene  resolve  its  gleaming  comfbrt 
lends. 

*'  Perdie,  now  were  I  bent  on  legends  fine 

My  knight  should  rise  the  flowre  of  chivalrie. 

Brave  as  sir  Arthegal  or  Valentine, 

Another  Saint  George  England  then  should  see, 

Britannias  genius  should  his.  Sabra  bee, 

Chaind  th  the  rock  by  dragon  to  be  slain ; 

But  he  the  virgin  princesse  soou  should  free, 

And  stretch  the  monster  breathless  on  the  plain ; 

Bribery,  the  dragon  huge,  should  never  rise  again. 


"  Eke  should  he,  fVeed  from  foul  enchanters  spell, 

JEscape  his  false  duessas  magicke  charms, 

And  folly  quaid,  yclepd  an  hydra  fell. 

Receive  a  beauteous  lady  to  his  arms ; 

While  bardes  and  minstreles  chaunt  the  soft  alarms 

Of  gentle  love,  unlike  his  former  thrall : 

Eke  should  i  sing,  in  couetly  cunning  terms. 

The  gallant  feast  servd  up  by  seneshall. 

To  knights  and  ladies  gent  in  painted  bowre  and  ball. 
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But  oerte%  while  my  toDgne  fa3rre  truth  indites, 
And  does  of  human  frmiltie  soothly  tell, 
Unmeet  it  were  indulge  tlie  daintie  fli^^ti 
Of  phantasie,  that  never  yet  befell : 
Uneath  it  is  long  habits  to  expell, 
Ke  may  the  best  good  heart  its  bliss  secnre, 
Ne  may  the  lively  powre  of  judging  well, 
In  arduous  worthy  deed  long  time  endure, 
Where  Dissipation  once  has  fixt  her  footing  sure. 

*'  Such  was  the  powre  that  angrie  Jove  bestowd 
On  th's  faire  ^ympb:  the  legend  thus  is  told : 
To  Dians  care  her  life  her  mother  owd; 
Faire  Dian  found  her  naked  on  the  wold, 
Some  peasants  babe,  exposed  to  deadlie  cold» 
And  to  a  favourite  satyr  gave  to  rear: 
Then,  when  the  nymph  was  6fteeu  springtimes  old, 
Equipt  her  with  the  bow  and  huntresse  spear, 
And  of  her  woodland  traine  her  made  a  welcome 
fere. 

"  But  ill  her  mind  received  chast  Phopbes  lore. 
Fain  would  she  at  the  chase  stilj  lag  behind : 
One  sultry  noone,  as  Phcebe  sped  afore, 
Beneath  a  leafy  vine  the  nymph  reclind. 
And,  *  Fan  my  breast,'  she  cried, '  oh  western  wind  !' 
Soon  at  the  wishd-for  word  FsTOnius  came, 
From  that  day  forth  the  conscious  nymph  declind 
The  near  inspection  of  the  sovereign  dame ; 
Till  mid  the  chase,  one  roome,  her  throes  betrayd 
her  shame. 

**  Her  throes  with  scome  the  taunting  Dryads  eyd. 
The  nymph  changd  colour,  and  hung  down  her  head ; 
'  Still  change  thy  blushing  hue,'  the  goddess  cryd: 
Forthwith  a  freezing  languor  gan  invade 
Her  limbs;  and  now,  with  suddein  leaves  arrayd, 
A  Russian  poppey  she  transmewd  remains : 
The  various  colours  ever  rise  and  fade, 
The  tints  still  shifting  mock  the  painters  pains ; 
And  still  her  drowsie  mood  the  beauteous  nymph 
retains. 

'*  Meanwhile  his  new-bom  elfe  Favooios  bore, 

Soft  lapt,  on  balmy  pinions  fisnne'  away  ; 

And  with  the  fawns,  by  Peneus  flowry  shore. 

From  earliest  youth  the  laughing  imp  did  play^ 

For  ever  Buttering,  debonair,  and  gay. 

And  restlesse,  as  the  dove  Deucalion  sent 

To  spy  if  peering  oake  did  yet  bewray 

Its  braunching  head  above  the  flooded  bent ; 

But  ydlie  beating  round  the  day  in  vain  was  spent 

"  When  now  the  nymph  to  riper  years  gan  rise, 
To  fayre  Parnassus  groves  she  took  her  flight; 
There,  colling  flowretts.of  a  thousand  dyes. 
Still  did  her  head  with  tawdry  girlonds  dight ; 
As  soon  the  wreath  ill  sorted  would  she  quight: 
Ke  ever  did  she  climb  the  twyforkt  hill, 
Ne  could  her  eyen  explore  its  lofty  height, 
Ne  did  she  ever  taste  the  sacred  rill* 
From  inspirations  fount  that  ever  doth  distill. 

"  Her  sprightly  levitie  was  from  her  syre. 
Her  drowsy  dulness  from  her  mother  sprang  ; 
This  never  would  allow  her  mind  aspyre. 
That  never  would  allow  her  patienoe  long. 


Thus  as  she  slightly  rovd  the  lawtos  among. 
High  Jove  beheld  her  from  bis  starry  seat. 
And  calld  her  Dissipation :  *  Wylde  and  yonn^ 
Still  Shalt  thou  be,*  he  said;  '  and  this  thy  fate. 
On  man  thy  sleights  employ,  on  man  that  prow4 
ingrate. 

**  'AH  happinesse  he  claims  his  virtues  dne, 
And  holds  him  injurd  wlien  my  care  denies 
The  fondling  wishi  whence  sorrow  would  ensue; 
And  idle  still  his  prayers  invade  my  skies; 
But  bold  and  arduous  must  that  virtue  rise 
Which  I  accept,  no  vague  inconstant  blaase. 
Then  be  it  thine  to  spnead  befvre  his  eyes 
Thy  changing  colours,  and  thy  wyld-fire  rayi. 
And  firuidesse  still  shall  be  that  virtue  tbon  canst 
daze.' 

"  So  swore  the  god,  by  gloomy  Styx  he  swore : 
The  Patefe  assented,  and  the  demon  flew 
Right  to  the  seats  of  men.    The  robe  she  wore 
Was  starrd  with  dew-drops,  anjd  of  palest  blue ; 
Faire  round  her  head  playd  many  a  beauteous  bne^ 
As  when  the  rainbow  through  the  bean-flowres  plays  -, 
The  fleeting  tints  the  swaynes  with  wonder  view. 
And  ween  to  snatch  a  prize  beneath  the  rays  ; 
But  through  the  meadows  dank  the  beautaous  me- 
teor strays. 

'*  So  shone  the  nymph,  and  prankt  in  pleasures  goize 
With  wylie  traines  the  sonnes  of  Earth  besett; 
Goodnesse  of  heart  before  her  yawns  and  dies. 
And  Friendship  ever  feels  the  drowsie  fitt 
Just  when  its  powre  to  serve  could  serve  a  whitt. 
And  still  behind  her  march  Remorse  and  Shame, 
That  never  will  their  yron  scourge  remiit, 
Whenso  the  fiend  resigns  her  thralls  to  them: 
Sad  case,  I  weet,  where  still  oneselfe  ooeseUe  must 
blame. 

"  Long  had  the'knight  to  her  his  powres  resignd; 
In  wanton  dalliance  first  her  nett  she  ^red, 
And  soon  in  mirthfull  tumult  on  his  mind 
She  softlie  stole:  yet,  while  at  times  he  sped 
To  contemplations  bowre,  his  sight  she  fied; 
Ne  on  the  mountainett  with  him  durst  bide ; 
Yet  homewards  still  she  mett  him  in  the  glade. 
And  in  the  social  cup  did  slily  glide, 
And  still  his  best  resolves  eftsoons  she  scatterd  wide. 

**  And  now,  as  slowly  sauntering  up  the  dale 
He  homeward  wends,  in  heavie  muaefull  stowrai 
The  smooth  deceiver  gan  his  heart  assail ; 
Hia  heart  soon  felt  the  fascinating  powre: 
Old  Cambrias  genius  markt  the  fSstal  houre. 
And  tore  the  girlond  from  her  sea-greene  hair; 
The  conscious  oakes  above  him  rostlmg  lowre. 
And  through  the  branches  sighs  the  gloomy  air, 
As  when  indignant  Jove  rejects  the  flamens  prayer. 

*<  The  Dryads  of  the  grove,  that  oft  bad  fird 
His  opening  mind  with  many  a  rapturd  dream. 
That  oft  his  evening  wanderings  had  inspird. 
All  by  the  silent  hill  or  murmuring  stream. 
Forsake  him  now;  for  all  as  lost  they  deem: 
So  home  he  wends;  where,  wrapt  in  jollitie. 
His  hall  to  k^epen  holiday  mote  seem. 
And  with  the  bunten  soon  full  biythe  was  he, 
The  blythett  wightof  all  tbatblythasonecompaBie, 
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**  At  when  th*  antimiBal  mene  with  ruddy  hue 
Looks  through  the  glen  besprent  with  silver  hore, 
Across  the  stubble,  brushing  off  the  dew, 
The  younkling  fowler  gins  the  fieldes  exploro, 
And,  wheeling  oft,  bis  pointer  veres  afom, 
And  oft,  sagacious  of  the  tainted  gale. 
The  fluttering  bird  betrays;  with  thondring  rare 
The  shott  resounds,  loud  echoing  through  the  dale ; 
But  still  the  younkling  kills  nor  partridge,  snipe, 
nor  quail. 

*'  Yet  still  the  queint  excuse  is  at  command ; 
The  dog  was  rash,  a  swallow  twitterd  by, 
The  gun  hung  fire,  and  keenness  shook  his  hand, 
And  there  the  wind  or  bushes  hurt  his  eye. 
So  can  the  knight  his  mind  still  satisfye : 
A  lazie  fiend,  ^If- Imposition  hight, 
Still  whispers  some  excuse,  some  gilden  lye, 
Himselfe  did  gild  to  cheat  himselfe  outright: 
God  help  the  man  bewitchd  in  such  ungracious 
plight ! 

'*  On  Dissipation  still  this  treachor  waits. 
Obsequiously  behind  at  distance  due ; 
And  still  to  Discontents  accursed  gates. 
The  house  of  sorrow,  these  ungodly  two. 
Conduct  their  fainty  thrmMs—Great  things  to  do 
The  knight  resolvd,  but  never  yet  could  find 
The  proper  time,  while  still  his  miseries  grew: 
And  now  these  demons  of  the  captive  mind 
Him  to  the  drery  cave  of  Discontent  resignd. 

**  Deep  in  the  wyldes  of  Faerie  Lond  it  lay; 
Wide  was  the  mouth,  the  roofe  all  rudely  rent ; 
Some  parts  receive,  and  some  exclude  the  day. 
For  deepe  beneath  the  hill  its  caverns  went: 
The  ragged  walls  with  lightning  seemd  ybrent, 
And  loathlie  vermin  ever  crept  the  flore : 
Yet  all  in  sight,  with  towres  and  castles  gent, 
A  beauteous  lawnskepe  rose  afore  the  dore. 
The  which  to  view  so  &yre  the  captives  grieved  sore. 

*'  All  by  the  gate,  beneath  a  pine  shade  bare, 
An  owl-frequented  bowre,  some  tents  were  spred ; 
Here  sat  a  throng,  with  eager  furious  stare   « 
Rattling  the  dice;  and  there,  with  eyes  halfe  dead. 
Some  drowsie  dronkards,  looking  b'ack  and  red, 
Dozd  out  their  days:  and  by  the  patb-way  green 
A  sprightlie  troupe  still  onward  ))ecdlesse  sped. 
In  chace  of  butterflies  alert  and  keen; 
Honours,  and  wealth,  and  powre,  their  butterflies 
I  ween. 

"  And  oft,  disgustftill  of  their  various  cares. 
Into  the  cave  they  wend  with  sullen  pace; 
Each  to  his  meet  apartment  demly  fares: 
Here,  all  in  raggs,  in  piteous  plight  most  bace. 
The  drunkard  sitts ;  there,  shent  with  foul  disgrace. 
The  thriftlesse  heir;  and  o'er  his  reeking  blade 
Red  with  his  friends  heart  gore,  in  woefuJl  cace 
The  duellist  raves;  and  there,  on  vetchie  bed, 
Crazd  with  his  vaine  punuits,  the  maniack  bends 
his  head. 

"  Yet  round  his  gloomy  cell,  with  chalk  he  scrawls; 
Ships,  couches,  crownes,  and  eke  the  gallow  tree 
All  that  he  wishd  or  feard  his  ghastfie  wallsi 
Present  him  still,  and  mock  his  miserie. 


And  there,  self-doomd,  his  cuned  se!fe^to  flee. 
The  gamester  hangs  in  corner  murk  and  dread ; 
Nigh  to  the  ground  bends  his  ungratious  knee ; 
His  drooping  armes  and  white-reclining  head 
Dim  s^n,  cold  honrour  gleams  athwart  th*  unhal< 
lowd  shade. 


(f 


Near  the  dreare  gate,  beneath  the  rifted  rock. 
The  keeper  of  the  cave  all  haggaid  sate. 
His  pining  corse  a  restlesse  ague  Bh<x>k, 
And  blistering  sores  did  all  hid  carkas  ftett: 
All  with  himselfe  he  seemd  in  keen  debate ; 
For  still  the  muscles  of  his  mouthe  he  drew 
Ghastly  and  fell ;  and  still  with  deepe  regrata 
He  lookd  him  round,  as  if  his  heart  did  rew 
His  former  deeds,  and  mournd  full  sure  his  soret 
to  view. 

"  Vet  not  himselfe,  but  Heavens  great  king  he  btamd, 
And  dard  bis  witdom  and  his  will  arraign; 
For  boldly  he  the  ways  of  God  blasphemd, 
And  of  blind  govcrnaunce  did  Ic^idly  plain. 
While  vild  6eif-pity  would  his  eyes  distain; 
As  when  an  wolfe,  entrapt  in  village  gronnd. 
In  dread  of  death  vgnaws  his  limb  in  twain, 
And  views  with  scalding  t^reshis  bleeding  wound : 
Such  fierce  selfe-pity  still  this  wights  dire  portaunce 
crownd.^ 

"  Near  by  there  stood  au  hamlet  in  the  dale. 
Where,  in  the  silver  age,  Content  did  wonne ; 
This  now  was  his ;  yet  ail  mote  nought  avail. 
His  loathing  eyes  that  place  did  ever  shun; 
But  ever  through  his  neighbours  lawns  would  run. 
Where  every  f^odlie  fielde  thrice  goodlie  seemd. 
Such  was  this  weary  wight  all  woe-begone; 
Such  was  his  life;  and  thus  of  things  he  dcemd ; 
And  suchlike  was  his  cave,  that  all  with  sorrowes 
teemd. 

"  To  this  fell  carie  gay  Dfssipation  led. 

And  in  his  drery  purlieus  left  the  knight. 

From  the  dire  cave  fain  would  the  knight  have  fled, 

And  fain  recaild  the  treachrous  nyrophe  firum  flightJ    ^ 

But  now  the  late  obtruder  shuns  his  sight, 

And  dearly  must  be  wooed :  hard  by  the  den. 

Where  listless  Bacchus  had  his  tents  ypight, 

A  transient  visit  sometimes  would  he  gain. 

While  wine  and  merry  song  beguild  his  inward  pain. 

**  Yet,  ever  as  he  reard  his  slomberihg  head. 
The  ghastly  tyrant  at  his  couch  stood  near; 
And  ay  with  ruthless  clamour  gan  upbraid. 
And  words  that  would  his  very  heartstrings  tear: 
'  See  now,'  hesayes,  *  where  setts  thy  vain  career; 
Approching  elde  now  wings  its  cheerlesse  way. 
Thy  fruiClesse  autumn  gins  to  blanch  thy  heare. 
And  aged  winter  asks  from  youth  its  stay^ 
But  thine  comes  poore  of  joy,  comes  with  nnho- 
nourd  gray. 


/ 


*<  *  Thou  hast  no  friend ! — still  on  the  worthlease 

traine 
Thy  kindoesse  fiowd,  and  still  with  scorne  repaid ; 
Even  she  on  whom  thy  favours  heapt  remain, 
Even  she  regards  thee  with  a  bosome  dead 
To  kindly  passion,  and  by  motives  led 
Such  as  the  planter  of  his  negroc  deems ; 
What  profit  still  can  of  the  wretch  be  made 
Is  all  his  care,  of  more  he  never  dreams: 
So,  farre  remote  ftom  her,  thy  troubles  she  esteems. 
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**  *  Tby  ohtldren  tool  HeftTens!  what  a  hopeien 

sight! 
Ab,  wretobed  syre!'—- But  ever  from  this  scene 
The  wretched  syre  precipitates  his  flight. 
And  in  the  bowU  wylde  fever  shuns  his  teene. 
So  pass  his  dayes,  while  what  he  might  have  beene 
Its  beauteous  views  does  every  mome  present : 
So  pass  his  dayes,  while  still  the  raven  Spleea 
Croaks  in  his  eares,  '  The  brightest  parts  mispent 
Beget  an  hoarie  age  of  griefe  and  discontent' 

''  But  boast  not  of  superiour  shrewd  addresse, 
Ye  who  can  calmly  spurn  the  mind  mayd. 
Ye  who  unmov'd  can  view  the  deepe  distresse 
That  crushes  to  thf  dust  the  parents  head, 
And  rends  that  easie  heart  by  you  betrayd, 
Boast  not  that  ye  his  numerous  woes  eskew; 
Ye  who  unawd  the  nuptial  couch  invade, 
Boast  not  his  weaknesse  wilh  contempt  to  view ; 
For  worthy  is  he  still  compard,  peidie,  to  you." 


GLOSSARY. 

Acdoydt  disgusted,  cloyed. 

if <&Af,  frightened.  Aag\o'Sax,'adreedafu 

jigontf  ago* 

Albetf  although. 

JU,  also. 

Arread,  interpret 

Aitonce,  at  once,  together. 

Ahoeene,  between. 

Ay,  always. 

Bale,  harm,  sorrow. 

Beej^e^  frequently  used  by  the  old  poets  for  the  in- 
dicative imperfect  of  the  verb  to  he. 
Beseene,  becoming. 
Blin,  cease,  blinnan.  Sax. 
Btede,  to  knit,  plait,  bredan. 

Carle,  old  man. 
Certet,  certainly,  truly. 
Chorle,  a  peasant 
Gept,  named,  called. 
Cbp«/if«,  avarice. 

Dan,  a  prefix,  quasi  Mr. 
Dearling,  darling. 
Defy,  neatly,  finely. 
Depeinten,  figured,  displayed. 
Dearniy,  sadly,  secretly. 
Vight,  sidomed,  clad. 
Dreare,  dismal,  frightfuL 

^fitoons,  by  and  by,  forthwitik 

Eke,  also. 

Eld,  age. 

E(fe,  young  one,  child. 

Erst,  formerly. 

Eyen,  eyes. 

Jby,  fairy. 

Faytor,  villain,  deceiver. 
Fere,  companion. 
Forby,  beside,  near  to. 
Fordone,  undone,  ruined. 
For^end,  to  guard  beforehand. 
Fray,  tumult,  bustle. 
Frayd,  afraid. 


G^er,  furniture,  tackle. 

Gent,  fine,  noble. 

Gin,  gan,  begin,  began. 

Glen,  a  dell,  a  hollow  between  two  bilb. 

Goody,  a  countrywoman. 

Han,  preterite  plural  of  the  verb  io  Aaoc 
Heare,  hair.    Often  used  by  Spenser. 
Highi,  called,  is  called,  was  called,  or  nnmf^. 
Hoyden,  slattern,  coarse 

Itn^,  infant,  child. 

Jottiment,  merriment 

Kent  V.  to  see. 

Knare,  a  knotty  arm  of  a  tre^    Dryd, 

Leache,  physician. 
Lemman,  mistress,  concubine. 
Lever,  rather. 
Lewdly,  basely,  foolishly. 
Litest,  dearest 

Malengines,  persons  villainously  employed,  toed- 

eaters. 
Meint,  mingled. 
Merrimake,  pastime. 
Mery,  pleasant 
Moe,  more. 

J^ote,  V.  might,  moi.  Sax. 
Murk,  dark. 

• 

Nathemorep  not  the  more. 

Naihleue,  nevertheless,  natkUs,  Sax. 

Native,  natural. 

Ne,  nor. 

Nderu  volent,  willing  or  nnwilling. 

Perdie,  an  asseveration,  quasi  verily. 
Piersant,  piercing. 
PortaufKe,  behaviour,  manner. 
Prankt,  adorned. 
Propme,  recompense. 

Quaid,  quelled,  oonqueied. 
SUiight,  to  qui^  leave. 


Bead,  to  warn,  to  prophesy. 
Becks,  heeds,  cares  for. 
Requere,  require.  '  Often  used  by 
Bew,  to  repent 
Butk,  ruthless,  pity,  p\ty\t 


Salews,  salutes. 

Sell,  saddle. 

Semblaunce,  appearance. 

Seneshall,  master  of  ceremonies,  steward. 

Sheen,  bright,  shining,  fine. 

Shent,  disgneed,  seende,  seen  did.  Sax. 
Skyen,  adj.  sky. 

Sooth,  soolhly,  truth,  truly. 

Stownd,  stowre,  emotion,  fit,  stir,  seyrian, 

Straine,  tenor. 

Sues,  pursues,  follows. 

Teen,  grief,  sorrow. 
Thextes,  habits,  mannerii 
Thilk,  this,  that 
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TfiuneSt  devioci,  traps. 
Trantmetody  cbaoged,  transformed. 
TreachoTf  traitor,  deceiver. 
TrouUout^  trouUeMme. 

Fi&^Tile. 

Vneatht  not  easy,  difficult. 

ffiarelets,  unsuspecting. 

Wauolj  festjye. 

Wetn,  xveend,  or  toend,  think,  deemed. 

JVend,  move,  ga 

Weei,  much  the  same  as  tueen. 

Weetieuy  thoughtless. 

WhUom,  fbrmarly  kmbint.  Sax. 

a  Whittt  a  jot,  any  thing,  a  hwit.  Sax.  tdiquid. 

fVhyleare,  erewhile,  hxvihgn.  Sax. 

Wight,  person,  mht.  Sax. 

WUdmg,  the  crab-tree. 

IFonn«,  to  dwell. 

WredzfuU,  revengeful. 

YbiUndsy  mixes. 

y^en/,  blhided. 

Ybrent,  burnt. 

K;^/,  called,  named. 

Yfere,  together. 

Kgpor,  formerly. 

Yodey  went 

y{wMA«2r,  fuoft  yonthhood. 

Youikly,  lively,  youthful. 

Yfight,  placed,  fixed. 

ims,  truly,  verily. 


Tlie  letter  y  in  all  tha  old  English  poets  is  fre- 
quently prefixed  to  verbs  and  verbal  adjectives,  bnt 
xvithont  any  particular  signification.  The  use  of  it 
is  purely  Saxon,  though  after  the  conauest  the  g9 
gave  place  to  the  Norman  y.  It  is  alwmjfB  to  be 
pronounced  as  the  pronoun  ye. 

Spenser  has  also  fk^nently  followed  the  Saxon 
formation,  in  adding  the  letter  n  to  his  veibs,  as 
ielUn,  XDorken,  &c.  When  affixed  to  a  substantive, 
it  forms  the  plural  nunaber,  as  ey«»,  eyes,  &c. 


OK 
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AM  IMITATION  OP  8PBM8EB. 

Hbncb,  vagrant  Minstrel,  from  my  thriving  farm; 
Far  hence,  nor  ween  to  shed  thy  poison  here: 
My  hinds  despise  thy  lyre's  ignoble  charm ; 
Seek  in  the  sluggards  bower  thy  ill-eam*d  cheer: 
There  while  thy  idle  chanting  soothes  their  ear, 
The  noxious  thistle  choaks  their  sickly  com; 
Their  apple  boughs,  ungrafTd,  sour  wildlings  bear, 
And  o'er  the  ill-fbnced  dales  with  fleeces  torn 
Unguarded  from  the  fox,  their  lambkins  stray  for- 
lorn. 

Such  ruin  withers  the  neglected  soil 
When  to  the  song  the  iU-starr*d  swain  attends— 
And  well  thy  meed  repays  thy  worthless  toil ; 
Upon  thy  housdesi  head  pale  want  descends 


I 


In  bitter  shower :  and  tannting  ■oom  still  rends. 
And  wakes  thee  trembling  from  thy  golden  dream : 
In  vetchy  bed,  or  loathly  dungeon  ends 

Thy  idled  life What  fitter  may  beseem  ! 

Who  poisons  thus  the  fount,  should  drink  the  poi- 
son'd  stream. 

"  And  is  it  thus,"  the  heart-stung  minstrel  cry'd. 
While  indignation  shook  his  silver'd  head  ; 
*'  And  iff  it  thus,  the  groos-fed  lordling's  pride. 
And  hind's  base  tongue  the  gentle  bard  upbraid? 
And  must  the  holy  song  be  thus  repaid  - 
By  sun-bask*d  ignorance,  and  churlish  scorn  ? 
While  listless  drooping  in  the  languid  shade 
Of  oold  neglect,  the  sacred  bard  must  mourn. 
Though  in  his  hallow'd  breast  Heaven's  purest  ar« 
dours  bum. 

Yet  how  sublime,  O  bard,  the  dread  behest. 
The  awful  trast  to  thee  by  Heaven  assigned ! 
T  is  thine  to  humanize  the  savage  breast. 
And  form  in  virtue's  mould  the  youthful  mind; 
Where  lurks  the  latent  sparic  of  generous  kind,  ~ 
T  is  thine  to  bid  the  dormant  ember  blaze: 
Hejx>ic  rage  with  gentlest  worth  combined 
Wide  through  the  land  thy  forming  power  displays: 
So  spread  the  olive  boughs  beneath  0an  Phoebus' 
rays. 

When  Heaven  decreed  to  soothe  the  feuds  that  tore 
The  wolf-ey*d  barons,  whose  unle^er'd  rage 
Spurn'd  the  fare  Muse ;  Heaven  bade  on  Avon's  shore 
A  Shakspeare  rise,  and  soothe  the  barbarous  age : 
A  Shakspeare  rose ;  the  barbarous  heats  asswage-^ 
At  distance  dew  how  many  bards  attend ! 
Enlarged  and  liberal  from  the  narrow  cage 
Of  blinded  zeal  new  manners  wide  extend. 
And  o'er  the  generous  breast  the  dews  of  Heayen 
descend. 

And  fits  it  you,  ye  sons  of  hallow'd  power, 
IV)  hear,  unmov'd,  the  tongue  of  soom  upbraid 
The  Muse  neglected  in  her  wintery  bower ; 
While  proudly  flourishing  in  princely  shade 
Her  younger  sisters  lift  the  laurel'd  head— • 
And  shall  the  pencil's  boldest  mimic  rage. 
Or  softest  charms,  fore-doom'd  in  time  to  fade, , 
Shall  these  be  vaunted  o*er  tb*  immortal  page, 
Wherepassion's  living  fires  bum  unimpair'd  by  age  ? 

And  shall  the  warbled  strain  or  sweetest  lyre. 
Thrilling  the  palace  roof  at  night's  deep^hour; 
And  shall  the  nightingales  in  woodland  choir 
The  voice  of  Heaven  in  sweeter  raptures  pour  ? 
Ah,  no !  their  song  is  transient  as  the  flower 
Of  April  mora :  in  vain  the  shepherd  boy 
Sits  listening  in  the  silent  autumn  bower; 
The  year  no  more  restores  the  short-liv'd  joy ; 
And  never  more  his  harp  shall  Orpheus'  hands  em- 
ploy. 

Eternal  silence  in  her  cold  deaf  ear 
Has  clos'd  bis  strain;  and  deep  etemal  night 
Has  o'er  Appelles'  tints,  so  bright  while-ere,  ' 
Drawn  her  blank  curtains — never  to  the  sight 
More  to  be  given — But  cloth'd  in  Heaven 'sown  light 
Homer's  bold  painting  shall  immortal  shine; 
Wide  o'er  the  world  shall  ever  sound  the  might. 
The  raptur'd  music  of  each  deathless  line :     [vine. 
For  death  nor  time  may  touch  their  living  souls  di- 
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And  what  the  itrmtn,  thoogh  Perez  swell  the  note, 
High  though  iti  rapture,  to  the  Muse  of  fire ! 
Ah!  what  the  transient  sounds,  devoid  of  thought, 
To  Shakspeare's  flame  of  ever-burning  ire, 
Or  Milton's  flood  of  mind,  till  time  expire 
ForedoomM  to  flow ;  as  Heaven's  dread  energy,^ 
Unconscious  of  the  bounds  of  place-*— 


PSALM  LXVIIL    PARAPHRASE, 

THE  MAJBtTT,  THE  POWER,  THE  JUSTICE,  AMD 
THE  MERCY  OF  GOD. 

Aain,  O  God,  assume  thy  might  1 
Shall  proud  oppressors  still  un^w'd  devour, 

Still  trample  on  the  poor  man's  right, 
And  lewdly  scorn  thy  pow'r  ? 

When  roaring  from  the  western  deep 

The  black -vring'd  tempests  rush, 
When  o'er  the  hills  with  headlong  sweep 
The  inundations  gfush ; 
As  then  the  whirling  chaif  is  driven. 

So  swept  away  shall  be 
AU  who  despise  the  laws  of  Heaven, 
Nor  honour  pay  to  thee. 

But,  O  ye  just,  with  rapture  raise 
Yo'ir  cheerful  voices  in  his  praise ; 
With  sacred  awe  and  holy  mirth 
Resound  the  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth ; 
Tbe  God  whose  mercy  knows  no  end, 
The  poor  man's  and  the  widow's  friend. 

The  helpless  orphan's  sire ; 
Who  round  the  qieek  afflicted  just, 
Though  crushed  and  humbled  in  tbie  dust, 

Is  still  a  wall  of  fire. 

When  thou,  O  God,  didst  march  before 
THy  people  to  the  promts'd  shore, 

Then  shook  old  Earth :  the  sky 

Shot  iightniugs  from  on  high; 

The  rapid  Jordan  bar'd  his  bed. 

The  ocean  saw  his  God  and  fled. 

The  lofty  cliffs  of  Sinai  nod 
And  trembleat  the  presence  of  their  thnnd'ring  God. 

.The  Lord  Jehovah  gave  the  word. 

And  loud  the  tribes  resound, 
And  mighty  kings  and  mighty  hotts 

Lay  scatter'd  o'er  the  ground : 
Bispers'd  as  snow  in  Salmon's  plain 
So  fell,  so  lay  the  mighty  slain, 
And  with  their  purple  spoils  are  crawii'd 

The  tender  virgin  train. 

Thousands  of  angels  at  thy  gate. 

And  great  arcbangelA  stand. 
And  twenty  thousand  chariots  wait. 

Great  Lord,  thy  dread  command ! 
Through  all  thy  great,  thy  vast  domains. 

With  godlike  hoiioure  clad. 
Captivity  in  captive  chains 

Triumphing  thou  hast  led. 
That  thou  might'st  dwell  with  men  belMr, 

And  be  their  God  and  King, 
From  Bashan  and  the  land  of  woo 

Shalttboa  thy  people  bring : 


From  Bashan  and  the  desert  shore 
To  blooming  fields,  and  cities  fisir. 
While  sacred  songsters  march  before; 
And  Jacob's  princes  faint  no  more, 
Shalt  tboa  the  way  pr^fiare* 

Lo !  Egypt's  kings  and  wisest  matt 

Shall  bend  the  duteous  knee. 
And  Ethiopia,  wide  and  great. 
Through  all  her  vast  extended  state, 
Shall  stretch  her  hands  to  thee. 

But,  awful  sovereign!  who  can  stand 
Before  the  terrours  of  thy  hand. 
When  thy  right  hand  impends  the  blow 
To  strike  a  proud  obdurate  foe  ? 
Yet  to  thy  saints,  O  God  of  pray'r. 

How  mild  thy  mercies  shine  ! 
The  tenderest  ftither's  ardent  care 

But  ill  resembles  thine : 
Thy  mercies  far,  oh,  far  above 

Thy  other  wonders  shine, 
A  mother's  ever  watchful  love 

But  ill  resembles  thine ! 


■■ 


AN  EPITHALAMIUM. 
warrrEV  in  bkbrbw  bt  abram  dspas,  oktbb  mab- 

RIAGB    OF   JACOB    PBANCO,     BSO.      TO    MISS    ABlGAIt 
o'auUILAR,  DAUOima  of  the  late  BAROKD'ACUlUa. 

The  voice  of  joy  this  happy  dag  demands  ; 

Resound  the  song  and  in  our  God  confide: 
Beneath  his  canopy  the  bridegroom  stands. 

In  all  her  beauty  shines  the  lovely  bride. 
O  may  their  joys  stilt  blossom,  ever  new. 
Fair  as  a  garden  to  the  ravish'd  view  I 

Rejoice,  O  youth,  and  if  thy  thoughts  aspira 
To  Heaven's  pure  bliss,  the  sacred  law 

The  stranger's  wants,  the  needy  soul's  dcsii 
Supply,  and  humbly  with  thy  neighbour 

So  shall  thy  father's  grateful  heart  rejoice. 

And  thy  fair  deeds  inspire  thy  people's  voice. 

Sing  from  your  bowers,  ye  daughters  of  the  song. 
Behold  the  bride  with  star-like  glory  shnie; 

May  each  succeeding  day  still  glide  along 
Fair  as  the  first,  begirt  with  grace  divnie: 

Far  from  her  tent  may  care  and  sorrow  fly. 

While  sbeo'erjoy'd  beholds  her  numerous  progeny. 

Ye  happy  parents,  shout  with  cheerful  voice. 
See,  o'er  your  son  the  canopy  unfold ; 

And  thou,  O  hoary  rev'rend  sire,  rejoice. 
May  thy  glad  eyes  thy  grandson's  son  behold. 

The  song  of  joy,  ye  youthful  kindred  raise. 

And  let  the  people  join,  the  living  God  to  pruse  I 


SONNET  TO  VASCO  DE  GAM  A. 

FKOMTASBO. 

Vasoo  le  cui  felici,  &c. 

Vasoo,  whose  bold  and  happy  bowsprit  bora 
Against  the  rising  mom;  and  honieward  firmaght. 
Whose  sails  came  westward  with  the  day,  and 
The  wealth  of  India  to  thy  native  shora;  [lifoagiit 
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Ww  did  th«  Gredc  saeh  length  of  seas  explore, 
The  Greek,  who  torrow  to  the  Cyclops  wrought ; 
And  he,  who,  Tictor,  with  the  Harpies  fought, 
Never  sach  pomp  of  naval  honours  wore. 

Great  as  thou  art,  and  peerless  in  renown, 
Yet  thou  toY^moens  ow'ht  thy  noblest  fame; 
l^arther  than  thoo  didst  sail,  his  deathless  song 
Shall  bear  the  dazzling  splendour  of  thy  name; 
And  under  many  a  sky  thy  actions  crown. 
While  Time  and  Fame  together  glide  along. 


SONNET. 
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Ab  !  ho1^  my  fnend,  has  foul  gorg'd  luxurie, 
And  bloated  slumber  on  the  slothful  down, 
From  th^  dull  world  all  manly  virtue  thrown, 
And  slaved  the  age  to  custom's  tyrannie. 

The  blessed  tights  so  lost  in  darkness  be. 
Those  lights  by  Heaven  to  guide  our  minds  bestown. 
Mad  were  he  deem'd  who  brought  from  Heliooa 
The  hallow'd  water,  or  the  laurel  tree. 

*'  Philosophy,  ah !  thou  art  cold  and  poor,*' 

Exclaim  the  crowd,  on  sordid  gain  intent; 

Few  will  attend  thee  on  thy  Iclty  road ; 

Yet,  I,  my  friend,  would  fire  thy  zeal  the  more : 

Ah,  gentle  spirit  t  labour  on  unspent. 

Crown  thy  fair  toils,  and  win  the  smile  of  God. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  MARSEILLES. 
ATiAOBinr. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  PREPACK. 

Hi  who  offers  his  writings  to  the  public,  tacitly 
confesses  that  he  believes  them  to  deserve  its  at- 
tention. Though  to  deny  this  were  an  affectation  of 
modesty  which  would  obtain  no  credit,  yet  it  will 
easily  be  allowed,  that  at  a  time  when  the  stage  is 
so  indulgent  to  dramatic  writers,  no  man  would  ven- 
ture to  publish  a  rejected  play  without  some  better 
test  of  its  value  than  his  own  judgment.  The 
author  of  The  Siege  of  Marseilles  may  truly  assert, 
that  in  this  publication  he  is  influenced  and  guided 
by  some  who  hold  no  ordinary  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  From  their  favourable  opinion  (a  cir- 
cumstance not  unknown  to  Mr.  Garrick)  he  had 
once  every  reason  to  hope  that  his  play  would  be 
honoured  with  representation.  He  also  flattered 
himself,  that  the  novelty  of  a  drama,  no  part 
whereof  was  borrowed  from  a  foreign  stage,  and  a 
moral,  designedly  pointed  against  a  vice,  which  at 
present  may  be  ssud  to  characterise  the  ag^,  might 
have  proved  circumstances  in  his  favour.  But  he 
now  finds  that  an  author,  in  writing  a  play,  however 
weU  he  may  execute  it,  has  done  very  little:  that 
if  he  meant  to  write  for  the  stage,  his  most  necessary 
qualification  was  an  acquaintance  with  the'politics 
and  temporary  arts  of  the  green-room« 


It  is  not  long  since  that  a  fViend  of  mine,  having 
an  Inclination^o  write  a  tmgedy,  applied  himself 
for  some  instruction  to  a  gentleman  who  had  often 
composed  for  the  theatre.  "  My  dear  sir,"  sajrs 
the  author,  **  you  conceive  not  half  the  trouble  and 
vexation  you  must  undergo  to  bring  your  play  upon 
the  stage.  Believe  a  man  who  has  learned,  by  too 
much  experience,  that 

Between  the  acting  of  a  tragedy 
And  the  first  writing,  srtl  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream. 

*'  You  must  cabal  with  the  players,  you  roost 
attend  upon  the  manager,  you  must  flatter  him, 
and  perhaps  write  verses  dpon  him;  you  must 
suffer  a  hundred  little  indignities  besides,  and  after 
all  your  play  may  be  rejected.  For  you  are  mis- 
taken if  you  think  that  literary  merit  is  a  passport 
to  representation.  The  manager  must  serve  him- 
self first,  and  he  has  always  some  pieces  on  his 
hands,  seldom  so  few  as  half  a  dozen,  which  are  his 
own  property.  Besides,  you  are  a  stranger  to  the 
management  of  the  theatre:  do  you  know  what  is 
the  trim  of  the  stage  f "— «« So  far  fipom  it,"  replied  my 
friend,  **  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  the 
phrase  before,  nor  am  I  able  to  comprehend  what 
it  means.'* — **  The  meaning,"  says  the  old  author, 
"  contains  nothing  critical,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  unities;  but  however  the  scholar  may  affect  to 
despise  it,  let  me  assure  you,  that  unless  yOu  are 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  capacity  of  each 
actor  and  actress  in  the  house,  and  know  something 
too  of  the  scenery  and  dresses,  you  cant  write  a 
play  worth  a  fitrthing." 

The  unequalled  abilities  of  Mr.  Garrick,  as  an 
actor,  fill  us  at  once  with  pleasure  and  admiration ; 
which,  improved  by  the  feelings  of  the  generous 
mind,  rise  into  a  sort  of  greneral  esteem  and  prepos- 
session in  his  favour.  When  I  bear  this  testimony 
to  Mr.  Garrick's  excellence,  1  trust  the  public  will 
not  teke  offence,  and  that  Mr.  Garrick  himself  will 
forgive  me,  if  I  say  that,  as  a  manager,  he  has  been 
generally  unhappy  or  ill-advised  in  his  choice  of 
the  dramas  exhibited  in  Drary  Lane. 

But  I  cannot  speak  of  the  pieces  themselves.  It 
is  cruel  to  insult  the  memory  of  the  departed ;  it  is 
ungenerous  to  attack  the  dead.  These,  alas !  have 
no  patron,  no  defender.  Mr.  Garrick,  their  fnend, 
as  long  as  he  could  keep  them  alive,  even  Garrick 
has  deserted  them.  Let  them  rest  in  their  ob- 
scurity; and  let  me  assure  their  sometijpe  pro- 
tector, that  I  have  too  much  humanity  to  drag 
them  thence,  with  any  view  of  comparison  or  com- 
petition. Not  that  I  mean  to  impute  to  Mr.  Gar- 
rick *s  want  of  taste,  all  the  despised  and  forgotten 
plays  which  have  appeared  on  his  stege.  Some  of 
them  he  was  obliged  to  introduce  through  gratitude, 
through  friendship,  sometimes  through  generosity; 
and  though  be  could  not  give  them  a  lasting  repu- 
tation, the  indulgence  of  the  public  usually  favoured 
the  rq)reseiitation.  Bnt  gratitude,  friendship,  and 
even  generosity,  however  favourite  virtues,  cannot 
have  been  with  Mr.  Garrick  his  only  principle  of 
action.  His  judgment,  unbiased  by  any  interest, 
must  frequently  have  directed  his  choice.  Yet  by 
some,  not  unaccountable,  ill  fortune,  these  select 
pieces  have  generally  shared  the  fate  of  the  others; 
and  at  this  day  you  may  as  well  hope  to  trace  them 
in  the  closets  of  the  ingenious,  as  3*ou  may  the 
formes  in  the  memory  of  the  playboase  critic. 
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In  a  letter  to  the  author,  professing  his  desire  to 
serve  him,  Mr.  Garrick  gave  h'.s  «opinion^  that 
though  bis  play  contained  "  many,  many  beautiful 
passaged,"  it  would  be  necessary  to  new  modeL  it, 
and  for  that  purpose  refen*ed  the  author  to  the 
judg.-nent  of  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary 
world,  and  particulariy  for  bis  excellence  in  poetry 
and  criticism.  The  author,  after  altering  his  play, 
and  receiving  the  approbation  of  this  gentleman, 
sent  it  again  to  Mr.  Garrick,  and  it  was  again  re- 
jected, as  impoMible  to  be  adapted  to  the  present 
taste,  or  the  trim  of  the  stag^. 

hdt  me  not  be  thought  too  bold  if  I  seem  to  ceo- 
sure  the  public  upon  this  head.  The  managers  of 
the  theatres  themselves  confess,  and  affect  to  la- 
ment, that  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  represent 
plays  which  have  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being 
written  in  the  reigning  taste.  As  if,  like  children 
or  holiday  'prentices,  the  public  are  only  to  be 
taken  by  glare  and  noise;  by  the  eye,  and  not  by 
the  heart.  Yet  in  this  opinion  perhaps  Mr.  Garrick 
is  in  an  errour.  If,  in  the  tragedies  which  he  pre- 
sents to  the  public,  a  few  poetical  and  passionate 
lines  shine  through  the  dullness  of  five  tedious  acts, 
these  few  are  immediately  distinguished  by  the 
audience,  and  received  with  applause.  A  demon- 
stration that  their  taste  is  not  so  degenerate  as 
some  may  pretend. 

Supported  by  the  .shining  abilities  of  a  Mrs. 
Barry,  and  set  off  with  a  rich  display  of  scenery,  we 
have  known  plays  which  no  mau  can  read,  which 
no  man  will  suffer  in  his  closet,  well  received  on  the 
theatre  of  Drury  Lane.  If,  therefore,  the  excel- 
lence of  a  Mrs.  Barry  can  support  those  dull  and 
tniipid  dramas,  where  the  satis&ction  of  the  audi- 
ence arises  chieSy  fipom  the  merit  of  the  actress, 
with  how  much  greater  eclat  must  those  pieces  ap- 
pear, where  the  poet,  by  that  most  powerful  spring 
of  tragedy,  the  pathetic,  opens  a  worthy  scene  for 
the  display  of  such  admirable  talents  ?  To  suppose 
that  such  plays  would  fail  for  want  of  dramatic  art, 
that  is,  for  want  of  such  nice  circumstances  as 
make  our  modem  plays  as  regular  as  a  lawyer's 
pleading,  and  almost  as  dull,  is  an  iijury  to  the 
abilities  of  good  actors,  and  an  insult  on  th^  com- 
mon sense  of  the  public. 

Nor  is  this  assertion  unconfirmed  by  experience. 
The  Douglas  was  by  Mr.  Garrick  rqected;  not 
from  any  prejudice,  we  ought  to  suppose,  but  be- 
cause  it  was  not  conformable  to  his  ideas  of  drama- 
tic art.  The  Douglas,  however,  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be  acted  with  universal  approbation; 
while  many  of  Mr.  Garrick's  nudeli  qf  dramatic 
tri,  under-  the  leaden  weight  of  their  insipidity, 
have  sunk  into  almost  instant  oblivion.  The  secret 
is,  the  Douglas  is  addressed  to  the  heart:  the 
Douglas  therefore  will  please,  so  long  as  interesting 
situation  and  tender  passion  have  any  influence  on 
the  human  breast. 

We  have  lately  seen  a  reformation  in  one  walk 
pf  the  drama  attempted  with  success.  Genuine 
nature  and  Dr.  Goldsmith*s  comedies  have  tri- 
umphed over  prudery  and  emasculated  sentinient. 
May  genuine  nature  and  tender  passion  in  tragedy 
likewise  triumph  over  those  little  adjustments  and 
scenical  tricks  which  seem  congenial,  and  only 
adapted  to  an  art,  at  once  unmeaning  and  unna- 
tural ! 

After  all,  the  manager,  as  his  property  is  chiefly 
concerned,  has  an  undoubted  right  to  receive  or  re- 


ject what  he  pleases;  bat  as  a  seivmt  of  the  pub-- 
lie,  he  niust  allow  them  to  determine  on  the  merits 
of  what  he  offers  for  their  entertainment;  aiid»  if 
from  him  an  author  appeal  to  their  tribunal,  on  the 
merit  also  of  what  he  withholds.  To  this  tribunal 
The  Siege  of  Marseilles  is  submitted,  and  ahoald  it 
be  found  superior  in  merit  to  many  of  those  plays 
which  Mr.  Garrick  has  exhibited  in  Drury  Laoe,  in 
that  case,  Mr.  Garrick  has  neither  dealt  impaitially 
with  the  author,  nor  justly  with  the  public 


THE  SIEGE  OF  MARSEILLES. 

THK  CaARACTBRS. 

Francis  I.  king  of  Brancc. 

Ra5rroond,  count  qf  Chateaubrianij  gofoemor  of  JIfar- 

teilles. 
Bramville,  an  old  ojicer,  Ms  unek. 
Ronsard,  o  young  ojffker,  kit  friend. 
The  Lord  Admiral  qf  France. 
Guise,  a  nobieman  of  the  court, 

Enninia,  eovniess  of  Chateaubriant, 
Eemdne,  countess  of  Guise. 

Officers,  Attendants,  5cc 

TBB  SCENE.     Ravmond's  costU,  and  a^foining  tfoods^ 

near  Marseilles. 

THE  TIME.    Less  than  tvoenty-four  hows. 


The  historical  period — ^When  the  dnke  of  BonifiKiD, 
having  renonnoed  his  allegiance  to  Francis  I.  of 
France,  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  army  invaded 
his  native  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Maneilles. 


ACT   L 
Scene  I.     Count  Raymond's  castle.    After  sunset 
Count  Ratmonp  and  Ronsaed 


Ray*  Yes,  Roosaid,  ere  to  morrow  noon  my  country 
Shall  triumph  o'er  her  foes.     But  whence  these 

sounds 
Of  feast  a&d  joy,  that  echo  firom  my  towers  ? 
Whence  round  my  gate  these  soldiers  fiPd  in  rank  ? 

Ron.  The  Admiral  of  France,  my  lord,  oonnmaiids 
And,  see,  he  beckons  us.  (them, 

iSoy.  Yes,  I  perceive  him. 

Forgive  my  ioi^ th'  unexpected  blaze 

[To  the  Adnu 
And  voice  of  revelry  has  stunned  my  thoughts. 

Alas,  my  lord, 

III  suits  this  sacred  house  with  guardless  liot ! 
In  times  like  these,  beneath  the  open  sky. 
The  hight  dew  4ropping  from  his  dangling  curls. 
The  soldier  should  out-watch  the  peeping  stan 
Of  chilly  dawn.    But  here,  O  shame  to  manhood ! 
Perfum'd  and  shuddering  at  the  drizzly  shower. 
Beneath  the  gilded  roof,  the  silken  warrior 
Of  these  degenerate  days  in  wanton  luxury 
Unstrings  his  feeble  sinews!  Oh,  my  country! 
Forgive  my  wandering  passioos  ■    haste,  my  lord^ 
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If,  as  my  heart  misgiyes  me,  if  my  soverei^ 
Here  lost  in  rerel  wastes  th'  unvalu'd  hour^. 
Haste  lead  me  to  him ;  Bourbon's,  my  country's  fate, 
Hang  on  my  lips. 

Lord  Adm,  Bourbon,  my  lord. 
Is  fled,  confus'd  as  from  a  total  rout         [coantry 

Bay,  Ha!  Bourbon  fled Destruction  to  my 

Follows  that  thin  delusion — Where  is  my  sovereign — 

Lord  Adm.  Mark  me,  my  lord ;  this  keen  impa- 
Your  present  danger.  [tience  suits  not 

Ray.  Danger  to  me  peculfar ! 
Yet  say,  where  lies  it 

Lord  Adm.  In  the  king*s  displeasure, 
For  this  your  disobedience,  which  your  fbes 
May  vaump  in  treason's  garb. 

Ray,  Be  plain,  my  lord. 
You  speak  a  language  to  my  heart  unknown. 

Lord  Adm,  'And  plain  then  he  it : 
Here,  my  lord,  your  presence 
Is  disobedience :  your  commanded  duty 
Calls  you  to  other  station. 

Ray,  Darker  still 

Are  these  ambiguous  words a  soldier's  duty, 

My  king's  command  I  never  disobey 'd. 

Lord  Adm,  The  king,  when  Bourbon  fled,  sent 
his  command  [walls, 

That  Rajrmond  still  should  guard  Marseilles'  torn 
Lest  Bourbon's  flight  be  only  stratagem. 
Till  he  himself  to  morrow  noon  relieved  him. 
Such  the  command :  and  Raymond  now  stands  here 
In  act  of  daring  disobedience.    ■ 

Ray.  Ah !  now  the  dreary  gleam. 
As  of  a  funeral  torch,  breaks  through  the  darkness 
That  veil'd  your  words.      But  Raymond  were  a 

traitor 
Were  he  not  here,  and  earnest  to  demand    [mond 
An  audience  of  his  sovereign;  tell  him  count  Ray- 
Has  left  Marseilles ;  tell  him  his  crown  depends 

On  my  immediate  audience No,  myself 

Shall  bring  conviction. 

Lord  Adm,  That  my  lord  were  treason 
In  me,  in  these,  not  to  prevent. 

Ray.  What  madness  this !  what  thriftless  waste 
of  time ! 
The  sword  has  nobler  work— —And  instantly 
I  will  have  audience. 

Lord  Adm,  Yet,  brave  Raymond,  bear. 
First,  let  me  tell  him  that  important  reasons 
Have  brought  you  here:    but  as  you  love  your 

country. 
First  let  me  urge  the  reasons  that  persuade 
Myself,  ere  to  your  sovereign  unprepar'd, 
Unthank'd  I  bring  you. 

Ray.  Thankless  it  shall  not  be ; 
And  speed.  Lord  Admiral,  as  you  would  spurn 

The  name  of  traitor [Exit  Lord  Adm. 

Ronsard,  in  your  eye  [7b  Ronsard. 

1  read  amazement In  myself  I  feel 

An  unform'd  horrour,  and  ill-boding  darkness— 

Oh,  my  Erminia All  gracious  Heaven, 

Where  am  I  lost! 

Ron,  Hy  friend,  my  better  father ! 
O  good  my  lord,  far  from  your  generous  heart 
Be  these  vile  terrours. 

Raf,  Ere  the  sacred  altar 
W^itness'd  her  plighted  faith,  my  lov'd  Erminia 
Plighted  her  troth,  and  I  esteem 'd  it  sacred, 
For  by  her  love  she  vow'd  never  to  grace 
The  court  of  Valois.    When  the  ecstasy 
Of  love's  completion  was  a  new  existence, 


When  all  the  passion  of  that  ^etierous  time 
Tires  the  affections,  and  each  melting  wish 
But  glows  to  please,  she  read  my  secret  thought, 
And  fondly  promis'd  never  in  my  absence 
To  give  her  presence  to  the  passing  guest 
Yet  this  dread  night 

Ron,  To  night,  my  lord,  the  king 
Commands  your  castle. 

Ray,  And  I  know  him  well. 
I  feel  some  leaden  hand,  invisible,  [hovers, 

Weigh  down  my  freezing  heart Where  the  kite 

'^he  quarry  lies  in  view Soon  Bourbon's  thunder 

Shall  sound  another  peal  than  that  which  now 
Kindles  this  lust  inspiring  revelry. 
Yet  ere  I  warn  my  sovereign  of  his  danger, 
Ere  for  my  country  I  can  draw  iny  sword. 
My  hearths  sole  treasure,  my  Ermiuia's  safety. 

Must  to  my  heart  be  firm  assur'd Till  then 

The  king  I  see  not.     In  the  bower  that  shades 
My  chapel  wall  I  wait,  till  you,  good  Ronsard, 
Bring  me  my  aged  uncle,  honoured  Bramville ; 
His  words  1  Ml  trust    Oh  speed !  my  spouse,  my 

country. 
Urge  violent  speed. [Exit  Ronsard, 


-I^se  world,  how  dost  thou  teem 


With  foul  events !  Justice  and  every  service 

Are  all  mere  cobweb  films  to  bind  the  hancis 

Of  lust  and  tyranny !  Oood  Heaven,  what  dangers 

Frown  dreadful  on  me!  O  Erminia, 

Wilt  thou  prove  finlse  ?  Away,  the  thought  is  treason. 

Their  witch  like  creeping  arts  affect  not  thee. 

Yet  oft  with  pain  and  fear  have  I  beheld 

A  little,  wayward,  giddy  levity. 

Show  its  capricious  features  in  the  midst 

Of  thy  endearments,  while  the  languid  sigh. 

And  eye  dissatisfy'd,  would  tell  the  wish 

For  courtly  grandeur.     Ah,  my  boding  heart ! 

Away,  these  cruel  and  ungenerous  thoughts 

Yet  fear  gnaws  deep»~-the  king;  ay  that  admits 
No  hesitation— 

ScBNE  11.     A  room  in  Ravmokb*!  cattle. 
The  Kino,  the  Loan  Aomikal,  and  duke  qfGxna. 

King,  And  Raymond  here  in  breach  of  our  com- 
mand? 
My  lords  beware,  the  vengeance  of  a  king 
Palls  heavy  on  deceivers.     You  have  told  me 

Of  Raymond's  beauteous  lady All  you  told 

Drew  but  a  faded  picture  of  her  charms : 
So  lovely  she  outshines  description. 
But  you  have  added,  that  she  might  be  won. 
You  give  me  sweetest  poison,  and  you  promise 
Its  rapturous  autidote.    The  poison  kindles 
A  wild  delirium ;  but  the  blissful  cure 
Exceeds  all  art  to  compass.    All  she  feels 
Is  passion  for  bar  husband.    I  have  seen  her, 
And  hopeless  rage  Is  mine. 

Gvise,  All  tenderness. 
Melting  with  grief  she  seem'd,  but  the  keen  taste 
Of  joy  is  sister  to  the  soft  enthusiasm 
Of  melting  sorrow ;  open  is  her  temper ; 
Lively  and  delioate  her  fancy  glows. 
Ilien  doubt  it  not,  but  sprightl^^  levity 
Pants  in  her  breast '  If  I  know  aught  of  woman, 
Such  one  is  to  be  wrought  on. 

King,  You  have  told  me 
Raymond's  proud  heart  might  by  a  king  be  soften'd. 
And  high  advancement  next  to  sovereign  rank 
\  Shall  bribe  bis  patience.     If  you  here  deceive  me, 
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Dreadful  shall  bunt  tbe  storm.    Aiid  Raymond's 
I  dread  alike  as  bis  Erminia'd  hate,  [pride 

Invincible. 

Lord  Adm*  Yet  hear,  my  liege ; 
Ambition  is  the  raging  6re  that  bums 
The  heart  of  Raymond. 

King,  Honour  lives  in  his  breast ;  [piness 

His  soul  is  more  than  Ronuin.    Though  my  hap- 
Be  plac'd  perhaps  at  mortal  strife  with  his, 
My  heart  delights  to  pause  upon  his  virtues ; 
What  his  bold  sword  has  done,  what  wounds  he 

bears, 
Young  as  he  is,  eam'd  nobly  in  my  battles ! 
Long  have  the  shattered  wa'ls  of  loVn  Marseilles 
Defy'd  the  traitor  Bourbon's  fiercest  cage. 
And  had  not  Ra3rmond  thus  opposM  his  coarse, 
Paris  ere  now  had  seen  the  daring  rebel 
Camp'd  at  her  gates.    Fierce  Bourbon  now  is  fled 
To  Italy ;  such  circumstance  we  owe 
To  Raymond's  bold  defence. 

Ijord  Adm.  Yet  has  he  left 
His  shattered  walls,  in  breach  of  fix'd  command, 
And  as  a  spy  comes  lurking  here. 

King,    Lord  Admiral, 
I  read  your  untold  counsel ;  punish  that  crime. 
Yes,  I  will  puuish  it:  but  he  who  first 
Advises  favours  as  the  way  to  conquer. 
Then  fearfial  of  h<8  promise  urges  rigour, 
To  me  seems  deep  in  guilt.     Each  various  art 
Of  war  is  Bourbon's:  and  perhaps  his  flight 
Is  only  feign'd.    Were  sudden  injury 
Pour*d  now  on  Raymond — Ah,  beneath  my  banners 
Blunted  were  many  a  spear ;  so  well  esteem'd. 
So  lov'd  he  reigns  in  ev'ry  soldier^s  heart. 
Yet  shaU  I  yield  the  dearest  happiness? 
And  shall  my  soul,  that  never  knew  to  humble, 
Coldly  and  humbly  too  resign  the  hope 

Of  all  I  wish? Alasl  my  fever'd  heart  [spnce, 

With  anguished  longings  seeks  the  fair  one's  pre- 

Though  not  a  smile  repay  my  ardent  love. 

Here  wait  our  will [Exit  King. 

Lord  Adnu  Your  plots,  young  lord,  are  tum'd 
Like  arrows  on  their  masters.     Raymond^s  valour 
Is  now  the  king's^sole  theme  of  praise  and  wonder ; 
And  Raymond's  power  pof tends  our  hopeless  fall. 
Was  it  for  this,  my  Ouise,  we  rooted  out 
The  haughty  Bourbon  from  the  king^s  affections, 
That  ere  they  cool'd,  his  place  might  be  supply 'd 
By  this  affected  Roman  ? 

Gu'ue,  Every  failure 
That  jealousy's  prophetic  eye  may  dread. 
Our  care  has  shunn'd 

Lord  Adm.  When  comes  a  smooth-faced  boy. 
Squeamish  with  honesty,  vaumpt  with  the  feathers 
By  thoughtless  courage  gained :  and,  oh  disgrace ! 
Tears  from  the  hoary  politician's  brow 
The  civic  wreath,  and  plants  it  on  his  own. 

Guise.  No,  fortune  ever  is  the  slave  of  wisdom ; 
Bold,  let  us  hope. 

Lord  Adm.  Loud  and  audaciously, 
*T  is  said,  he  brands  the  court:  Bourbon  be  calls 
A  gallant  roan  much  injured. 

Guise.  And  may  silence 
Still  close  that  strain. 

Raymond  beara  every  gallant  virtue's  semblance 
So  taking  with  the  king.     But  wound  his  honour, 
Onbridled  as  the  northera  storm,  his  rage 
Bursts  headlong,  nor  subsides  till  jitstice  soothe 
His  rankled  pride. 

Lord  Adm,  Oh  hence,  that  hope  of  women, 


That  builds  its  trust  on  what  another's  boooar 
May  please  to  do  j  ^ivesov'reign  power  to  RaTBioad, 
And  ev'n  to  grooms,  he  yields  his  lovely  connfeM. 
What  works  we  fondly  thought  to  raise  against  fain, 
Serve  but  as  steps  to  lift  him  up  to  greatnoB. 

Guise,  My  lord,  there  is  a  wisdom  cold  mad 
watohful. 
Much  of  Itself  approved,  that  cahnly  trininplis 
O'er  what  the  simple  name  the  gen'roiis 
This  wisdom  headlong  Raymond  ne^ei 
Oft  in  the  camp  1  *ve  read  his  fbrious  nsadi 
Calm  prudence  never  veil'd  his  mind's  cfficctiosk 
If  the  fierce  lioness  unmov*d  will  slumber. 
While  from  her  side  her  howling  whelps  are  tarn 
By  shepherds'  curs,  then  will  the  heart-chased 
Calmly  resign  his  counteaa.  QRaynand 

Lord  Adtn.  But  the  king, 
As  wildly  great  in  generous  nobleness. 

Will  never cannot  thus  o'erwhelm  in  noD 

llie  man  his  soul  admires. 

Guise.  By  cool  design 
Perhaps  he  cannot :  but  he  little  dream 
How  female  charms  o'erpower  hios.     All  he  faeb 
Is  wild  delirium  then ;  and  his  high  spirit        [fire. 
Disdains  each  bound  which  then  would  check  bii 
From  viewing  Bourbon's  camp  this  mom  f  led  Inn 
To  Raymond's  gates:  the  wood-embosom'd  castle 
Presented  to  his  mind  the  gallant  lovers 
And  ladies  of  romance.  "  I^re  "^s  some  adventaxe^'* 
Crj^'d  the  pleas'J  king. 

Lord  Adm.  And  did  not  you  extol 
The  lady  of  the  mansion's  wondrous  charms  ? 

Cuite.    I  named  her  passing  beauty;     bat  I 
named  it 
With  careless  voice.    Th'  unexpected  blase 
Strikes  to  the  soul -—^Fair  as  the  blush  of 
Wc  found  her  walking  pensive  in  the  garde 
She,  far  the  loveliest  flow'r  that  floorish'd  these; 
Sorrow  was  in  her  eye  and  melting  sweetness  ; 
And  unsuspicious  innocence  beam'd  roond  her. 
O'erpower'd  till  lost  in  pausing  awkwardnesi^ 
The  king  gaz'd  on  her  charms. 
But  when  hejr  husband 
Was  named 

Cold  at  the  heart  methooght  it  struck  him. 
With  vacant  looks  as  hopeless  of  his  wish  ; 
He  psus'd  and  sigh'd;  then  sudden  o'er  his  cheek 
The  blush  of  love  rush*d  out     I  mark'd  his  eye. 
It  brighten'd  and  it  languished  every  momeot 
Wh'le  roving  o'er  her  charms. 

Jjord  Adm.  And  was  her  sorrow 
The  net  of  love,  displayed  to  catch  the  lover 
Who  ibndly  soothes  it  ? 

Guise.  No ;  't  was  innocence, 
Artleffi,  yet  easy  to  be  gently  won. 
Some  fearful  dreams  about  her  husband's  safety 
Prey'd  on  her  heart;  but  when  the  king  dedarM 
Danger  was  o'er,  as  angels  smile,  she  amil'd. 
And  when  he  talk'd  of  courtly  joys,  of  grandeur. 
And  beauty's  empire.  Heaven's!  how  the  deep  sgk 
BetrayM  her  fluttering  heart ! 

LM  Adm.  Your  spouse,  my  lord. 
Comes  with  the  looks  of  care. 

Guise.  Why,  my  Eemoine,  why  tbatpensireeye^ 
Where  love  should  only  reign  ?  « 

f.em.  My  lord,  I  know  not 
What  means  the  king  ?  to  me  be  talks  of  honoai^ 
lliat  all  his  wish  is  but  to  favour  Raymond  ^ 
To  see  the  countess  happy  at  the  cottrt» 
The  fairest  ornament  of  Footainbleao. 
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Pity,  indeed,  that  here  amidst  these  wilds, 
Sach  charms,  such  virtues,  as  adorn  the  counteflB, 
Should  to  the  world  he  lost.    £(ut  if  the  king 

Do  plan  delusion,  gracious  anguls  guard  me * 

No ;  never  sha'l  my  conscious  lips  betray 
Such  innocence,  such  sacred  spousal  love. 
'T  was  uot  in  vain,  my  lord,  you  brought  me  here ; 
Here  shall  I  better  learn,  though  well  I  knew 
From  thee  before,  to  tend  the  flowers  that  shed 
Their  soft  endearments  o'er  the  sacred  bowers 
Of  wedded  love.  [^ip 

Guise.  And  long  and  happy  be  your  sacred  fricud- 
With  Raymond's  countess !  from  these  dull  retire- 
ments 
Urge  her  to  follow  you  to  courtly  splendour; 
And  as  your  friendship  strengthens,  be  the  wish 
Still  melting  on  your  lips,  that  gallant  Raymond 
Would  join  strict  friendship  with  your  prosp'rous 
I  then  were  fully  happy*  [husband. 

Eem,  Ever  shalt  thou  be  happy, 
My  wedded  lord,  if  aught  my  cares  avail. 
The  countess  flies  the  king;  I  go  to  soothe  her 
By  his  command,  and  bring  her  to  the  mask-room. 

Guise.  Such  was  thy  smile,  my  fair,  when  at  the 
altar 
I  8ci?'d  thy  yielding  hand [Exit  Eemoine. 

Lord  Adnu  Great  in  the  future  tales 
Of  state  intrigue,  I  hail  thee,  prudent  Guise. 
Thy  spouse,  a  stranger  to  thy  heart,  will  act 
Her  part  from  simple  nature,  unoppos'd 
By  female  scruples. 

Guise,  Think  not  ever  woman 
Shall  fathom  this  deep  breast:  but  well  I  know. 
When  woman's  faith  is  tampered  with, 
Woman  must  be  employM :  a  woman's  presence 
Lulls  fear  to  sleep :  a  woman's  friendly  smile 
Gives  silent  approbation  to  the  thoughts. 
As  to  themselves  unknown  they  warm  to  passion. 

Lord  Adm»  Cautious,  yet  fearless  too,  must  we 
hold  on. 
Where  fear  prevails  no  bold  emprise  succeeds. 
I  hasten  to  the  king :  do  thou  fiud  Raymond, 
And  fire  him  to  the  mood  of  our  desires. 

^Exeunt, 

ScEKS  in.    An  arbour  by  an  old  chapeL  * 

RatmoiVd  and  Biamvills.  ' 

Ray.  Tlie^King  and  Guise  this  morning  at  my 
Bram,  Yet  hear,  my  lord——  [castle—— 

Ray.  Saw  my  &minia !  and  now  are  with  her 
Holding  their  revelry.    O  woman's  honour, 
Poor  glittering  vapour,  bursting  at  the  touch 
Of  first  intruder ! 

Bram.  T  was  the  King,  my  lord, 
'1'  was  he  intruded :  in  the  cypress  grove 
By  chance  he  met  her :  to  the  silent  shade 
Mournful  she  fled,  to  give  her  bleeding  heart 
The  fainting  ease  and  luxury  of  sorrow. 
For  the^,  brave  Raymond,  bled  her  faithful  heart 
In  each  sad  life-throb.    Fearful  images 
Of  thee,  stretch'd  pale  and  breathless  on  the  ground, 
Haunted  her  tortur  d  fancy  :  when  the  King 
Affirmed  your  safety — as  an  April  Sun        [glow'd 
Smiles  through  the  weeping  clouds,  she  smil'd  and 
With  sudden  joy.     But  soon  the  pale-lipt  sigh 
Confess'd  the  cold  return  of  doubtful  fear. 
The  King's  officious  kindness  seem'd  ungrateful 
To  her  pain'd  heart :  and  soon  indeed  she  left  him. 
Ail  Boon  she  linger'd  pensive  by  the  window. 


Whence  seen  in  distant  view  Marseilles'  grey  toweni^ 
And  Bourbon's  camp  held  her  attentive  eye : 
Lund  roar'd  the  war,  and  hissing  through  the  air 
The  l>omb8  shower'd  on  the  city.    At  the  burst 
Of  ev'ry  groaning  volley  were  her  eyes 
And  hands  held  up  to  Heaven ;  "  Oh,  spare  my 

husband!" 
Wildly  she  cry'd,  in  all  the  strength  of  terronr ; 
Then  would  have  swofiu'd ;  but  waken'd  by  anotbery 
And  still  another  roar  of  Bourbon's  thunder. 
**  Oh,  spare  ray  Raymond,  Heaven !"  she  stUl  ex- 
claimed ; 
Till  silence  with  the  evening  sudden  clos'd 

The  dreadful  day [mine ! 

Ray.  Oh,  what  a  treasure,  gracious  Heaven,  is 
Yes ;  1  could  weep,  end  all  my  heart  is  pour'd 
O'er  my  Erminia's  generous  pain— -my  heart 
Upbraids  itself  for  its  dishonest  fears. 
But  speed  thee,  Bramville,  bring  my  tender  fair  one 
Where,  unprofan'd  by  these  gay  revellers'  eyes, 
Here  in  the  sacred  chapel,  I  may  fold  her 
'In  my  enraptur'd  arms,  and  vow  my  love. 
Ere  on  the  battle-field  I  meet  the  foe,  [turn. 

From  whence  Heaven  knows  if  e'er  my  steps  re- 
train. 1  speed,  my  lord. 
Ray.  Hah,  what  ill-boding  omen ! 
My  heart's  dire  dread 

Enter  the  King,  Gnisi,  and  Loan  Aimtmau 

King.  What  councils  hold  you  here  in  these  lone 
shades  ? 
Raymond,  thy  brave  protectioa  of  Marseilles 
Receives  our  thanks;  but  our  command  bade  Ray* 

mond 
Guard  well  his  shattered  walls  against  surprise; 
Nor  leave  Marseilles  till  we  ourself  reliev'd  him. 
But  thou  art  here :  how  stands  thy  loyalty  ? 
Our  will  was  never  disobey 'd  in  vain.  [loyalty 

Ray.  My  presence  here,  my  liege,  attests  my 
M(Nre  than  the  numerous  wounds  thy  battles  gave  me. 
Two  months  has  Bourbon  pour'd  his  rage  upon  me ; 
Two  months  my  walls  have  stopp'd  his  march 

through  France: 
Three  nights  and  days  successive  has^his  thunder  . 
Pour'd  on  my  city,  when  at  last  your  highness 
Came  to  the  rescue  of  Marseilles  and  France. 
Then  Bourt>on  fled ;  and  rushing  finom  my  towers, 
I  dar'd  the  column  where  his  ensign  stream 'd. 
Himself  I  took  not,  though  my  spear  was  near  him  s 
Yet  some  I  made  my  prisoners ;  one  of  these 
Carried  this  letter. 

[^Gioes  it  to  the  King,  voko  soon  gives  it  io  Guise* 

— To  Marseilles  I  sent 

My  brave  lieutenant:  to  my  sovereign'^  camp, 

(Other  command  of  duty  unreceiv'd) 

I  sped  to  warn  him  of  to  morrow's  war. 

Though  wild  confusion  mark'dthe  flight  of  Boniboi^ 

The  rising  Sun  shall  see  his  army  marshall'd 

In  dread  array  ofiering  their  iron  front. 

Off  with  these  silken  robes  and  cap  of  velvet ; 

The  vest  of  steel,  my  liege,  and  brazen  helmet. 

Were  fitter  now. 

King.  Raymond,  sach  zeal  we  need  not.    [him. 
What  Bourbon  nnoans  we  know ;  our  camp  expects 
Marseilles  demands  your  presence. 
—Every  moment 

You  tarry  here  upbraids  the  king  who  honours  you* 

[^Raynumd  reiiret. 
Good  Heaven,  vhat  mutiny  of  struggling  passioos 
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Rag'd  in  his  eyes,  and  shook  his  lin^'ring  steps. 
Foreboding  dreadful  issue ! 

Ijord  Adm.  On  himself 
Will  ever  fall  the  evil. 

Guise,  This  the  order 

[Molding  the  letter  iti  hit  hand. 
Of  Boarbon  to  his  generals  maybe  wrought 
By  jealous  Raymond :  his  ill-boding  care 
Secludes  his  countess  with  such  jealousy. 
As  if  he  meant  these  lonely  shades  should  gaard 
The  wanton  rays  of  summer's  genial  suns 
From  playing  round  her. 

King.  Vet,  much  care  behoves  us. 
Speed  to  the  cabip,  Lord  Admiral,  and  give 
Our  fix*d  command ;  let  all  in  silent  care 
Lie  under  arms  to  nighL     No  sudden  danger 
Forbids  the  gay  festivity,  ordainM 
To  win  the  angel  countess.    *T  were  impiety 
To  love's  coy  god  to  slip  so  fair  a  season. 

Guite.  Behold,  my  liege,  with  what  a  pleasing 
lustre 
The  star  of  Venus  twinkles  o*er  the  bowers 
Inspiring  love,  as  if  she  bade  the  lover 
Steal  to  his  mistress. 

King.  Every  thought  presents  me 

The  lovely  fair  one Ah,  what  tenderness. 

What  warmih  of  soul,  beneath  her  innocence,' 
Artless  appeared ! 

Guite.  If  such  dear  scenes  of  transport 
Rise  in  enamoured  fancy,  think  what  transport, 
While  now  the  Moon  gleams  through  the  lonely 

grove 
Making  the  primrose  paler,  while  the  gale 
Whispers  love  sighs,  to  wander  with  the  goddess, 
Who  gives  the  inspiration. 

King,  Oh,  name  it  not. 
I  am  all  fire Yes,  I  shall  die  or  conquer. 


ACT    IL 


Scimi  I.    A  room  in  the  cattle, 
Ermimia  and  Ebhooce. 

Erm,  An,  name  not  brilliant  show  and  courts 
to  me ! 
'These  peaceful  shades,  and  holy  calm  retirements. 
Whene'er  my  gallant  Raymond*s  presence  glads 

them. 
Have  every  charm :  delights  how  fiir  superior 
To  gaudy  flutter  and  encumber'd  grandeur! 
On  yon  green  bank,  lav'd  by  the  murm*ring  rill, 
How  have  I  sat  enraptur'd,  while  my  hero 
Renewed  his  joyful  vows,  and  prais'd  his  happiness! 
Th*  envious  Son  has  stolen  away  unnotic'd. 
And  the  melodious  warbler  of  the  evening 
Has  sung  nnheard  beside  me  while  he  talk'd; 
For  all  my  ear  was  love.    O  Raytpond,  Raymond.. 
When  shall  these  dreadftil  wars  again  restore  thef(i 
When  shall  our  wonted  bowers  hear  thee  again 
Display  the  raptures  of  thy  faithful  heart ! 
Oh,  Heaven  restore  ray  Raymond  to  my  arms ! 

Eem.  Heaven  hears  the  prayer.     Still  on  Mar- 
seilles' proud  wall 
Waves  the  red  banner,  and  still  lives  my  lord. 
The  governor. 

Frm.  He  lives— perhaps  he  does  not. 
If  yet  he  live,  to  morrow  brings  new  danger. 


Ob,  I  am  full  of  fearfnl  apprchensioos ! 
I  fSear,  alas ! — ^what  thousand  fleeting  phantoms  I 
I  fear  his  valorous  thoughtless  scorn  of  danger 
More  than  a  thousand  foes. 

Eem.  A  brave  man  only,  lady, 
Had  charms  for  you ;  and  would  you  wish  yoar  lonl 
To  shun  the  toils  that  give  him  all  his  charms  ? 
And  e\'er  sacred  be  this  wood-land  castle. 
And  these  lone  bowers,  to  love,  to  happiest  love  ! 
And  soon  may  Raymond  cheer  his  lone  retreat ! 
Yet  sprightly  youth  by  nature*s  powerful  motion 
Asks  other  scenes;  would  mingle  in  the  walks 
Where  other  peers  lead  forth  their  fairest  dames. 

Erm.  I  cannot  love  the  scene  my  Raymond  lores 
not 
All  the  endearments  of  th'  expecting  lover 
Still  seem  more  tender;  yet  should  I  but  hint 
Of  leaving  these  retreats,  and  name  the  court. 
Serious  he  looks,  then  smiling  says,  the  world 
Is  all  false  show,  and  full  of  real  trouble  ; 
That  a  calm  haven,  like  ours,  is  all  the  wish 
Of  courts  and  camps ;  the  pole  star  of  ambition. 
Love  makes  roe  say  so  too,  when  spaik.1ing  rapture 
His  eyes  confess  his  dearest  wish  accompli A'd  ^ 
The  while  he  labours  to  express  his  joy. 
And  tells  me  1  have  freely  granted  him 
The  only  point  he  could  revise  to  yield  me. 

Eem.  Yet  the  full  tide  of  Raymond's  rising  ho- 
nours 
Now  swell  so  high,  it  cannot,  will  not  leave  him 
To  these  lone  shades—  Talk'd  not  the  king  this  mora 
As  if  he  wish'd  the  count  would  change  his  life. 
And  show  the  court  bis  countess  ? 

Erm.  Ah,  Eemoine ! 
Raise  not  that  hope;  away !  it  shall  not  please  me. 

Eem.  And  most  auspiciously  occasion  ofTerSy 
Bourbon  is  fled,  by  Raymond's  valour  bafBed  ; 
And  France  is  sav'd.    This  night  the  joyfiil  king. 
With  many  a  lady  from  the  neighbouring  castles. 
In  Raymond's  castle  means  to  celebrate 
The  nation's  joy  in  honour  of  your  husband. 
Should  Raymond's  countess  sullen  then  refuse 
To  grace  the  public  joy,  her  husband's  honour 
Were  tainted  by  the  deed. 

Emu  Three  dreadful  nights  and  days 
Has  Bourbon  pour'd  his  thunder  on  Marseilles. 
No  sleep  the  while  my  woeful  eyelids  clos'd. 
My  fever'd  thoughts  at  last,  in  gentle  slumber, 
Methought  were  sooth 'd,  when  on  the  grcmnd  be- 
fore me 
A  pale  and  blood-stain'd  corpse  my  husband  lay. 
'T  was  not  a  dream,  I  saw  him [gu!6 

Eem.  The  sick  man*s  dreams 'Of  dismal  yawning 
Cleaving  beneath  his  feet,  and  volleying  fire. 
Are  real  all,  compar'd  to  what  fond  love 
Conceives,  when  fear,  as  on  the  whirlwind's  wing. 

Tosses  the  fancy Ah,  bethink  you,  lady. 

How  ill  your  fears  become  your  op'ning  fortunes;. 
Whom  Fortune  once  forsakes,  him  almost  never 
■She  visits  more ;  but  when  her  various  bounty 
Flows  on  her  favourites,  the  spring's  gay  blossoms 
Crowd  not  so  plenteous  on  the  May-day  thorn  ; 
So  Aill  she  comes,  where  she  delights  to  come. 
She  now,  your  better  angel,  smiles  upon  yon^ 
And  bids  you  follow  her;  see,  where  she  leads 
To  courtly  brilliancy,  and  royal  favour !  [me, 

Erm.  Ah,  didst  thou  feel  like  me,  and  hadst,  like 
The  husband  of  thy  love  three  days  in  battle ! 
Perhaps,  ev'n  now,  torn  from  my  widow*d  arms. 
On  the  rude  earth  hit  cold  pale  cheek  reclines ! 
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BidiC  tboa  fwr  tiiit,  alaSt  thoa  couldst  not  talk 
Of  FiNTtane'i  smiles,  and  Orandeur^s  gaudy  baubles ! 

Enier  the  Kino,  Goise,  and  OpFicns. 

]Rrfif -^Ab  !  still  in  tears?— Let  winter's  dismal 
gloom 
Overcloud  the  smiles  of  May,  but  let  not  sorrov 
Dim  these  bright  eyes.  / 

£nii.— Forgive,  my  liege— Hither,  for  pity's  sake ! 
Support  me,  lady*  [Retiring, 

Ji  tng.— What,  and  fly  me  too ! 
And  can  so  fair  a  bosom  veil  such  rigour  ? 

£rm.  ^Oh,  pity  my  distress,  my  woman's  fears ! 

Xing*   The  brave  count  Raymond  lives,    and 
crown'd  with  gbry !  [war 

Srm.   Oh  Heaven !  repeat  it — Does  the  nge  of 
Threaten  no  more?— Here,  from  the  camp,  I  see. 
Are  other  peers;  but  what  detains  my  Raymond? 
Alas,  deceive  me  not,  nor  mock  my  fears ! 

Bern.  Thy  fears  are  but  the  terixMir  of  a  dream, 
That  soon  will  vanish. 

'  Urm.  Ah,  the  dreadful  battle 
Is  past ;  and  these  retnvn'd  from  victory ; 
But  death  detains  my  Raymond !  Never,  till  now. 
Was  he  the  last  to  hasten  to  my  arms. 
Thy  Guise  is  here,  Eemoine;  but  my  Raymond 
lAet  bleeding  on  the 'field.     I  know  his  anlour: 
The  dearest  joy  he  felt  in  war's  prond  triumph 
Was  to  behold  ray  transpott,  when  my  arms 
ReoeivM  him  from  the  fields  of  death,  restored 

To  life,  to  love But  now,  oh  Heaven !  be  comes 

Though  others  come.  [not. 

King.  By  the  king's  sacred  honour ! 
Thy  Raymond  lives^  and  ev'ry  tongue  delights 
To  oaoie  his  gallant  deeds.    To  night  is  sacred 
To  his  renown,  which  you  will  more  adorn. 
The  court  of  Charlemagne,  in  all  its  pomp 
Of  beauteous  ladies,  when  they  sat  to  judge 
Their  knights  at  martial  Toumay,  yields  to  mine 
Th^piilm  of  beauty.    War's  confus'd  alarms . 
Are  now  expell'd  our  realm—Festivity 
Now  claims  the  heart^-Hien  might  I  thus  to  night. 
For  one  short  night,  tbua  beg  your  hand,  and  call 
Queen  of  the  mask.  [you 

Erm,  Alas,  my  liege,  my  terronrs 
O'erpowermysoul ! Hither,  Eemoine,  aid  me. 

King,  Ah,  madam !— Yes,  indeed,  had  jrou  re- 
All  dull  impertioenoe  the  face  of  joy  [fus'd  me — 
Had  seem*d  to  me    .■ 

[Eemoine  retires,  the  eounteu  ashttin  heatatkn. 
The  cares  of  war,  now  like  my  bumble  vassals. 
Stand  off  at  servile  distance,  while  I  give 
My  heart,  to  riot  in  the  sweetest  joys 
That  victory  afibrds ;  the  sovereign  jojrs 
That  beauty's  captivating  power  inspires. 
When  beauty  smiles  with  all  the  dear  distinctions 

Tliat  valour  gains  fVom  woman 

[Gmm  toting  the  arnnteu  bjf  the  hmnd, 

Gtate,  Here,  ray  liege. 
The  fairest  gera  that  evier  France  aoquir'd 
Frofin  alt  bes  wars,  to  grace  her  splendid  court ' 

Emu  Ha,  whkt !  foibear— -I  know  not  what 
you  said. 
My  q>irits  hurry,  me,  I  know  not  whither ! 

[WithdnmngM 
I  break  my  plighted  honour  while  I  talk 
And  lingerbere—«-Whate'er  my  Raymond  raean% 
I  would  not  wound  him  in  his  earnest  wish, 
So  oa  repeated^  wese  tb«  worid  t^  give 

\Eemme  r^twmu 
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All  it  admires  to  bribe  me.  "  Why,  ^embine. 
Why  leave  me  thus  ?  Hither,  my  childhood's  firiend 

{Offering  to  retire. 

King,  Yet  hear  how  vain  is  youroppressingsorrow. 

Eem.  The  gallant  Raymond,  crown'd  with  fresh 
blown  honours, 
Safe  from  the  war  this  instant  glads  his  castle. 
His  country's  cause  commands  his  present  care^ 
And  soon  the  honourB  of  to  night's  festivity 
Shall  give  him  to  your  arms  with  doubled  joy.       ^ 
Highly  elated  with  the  royal  favour. 
He  means  to  meet  you  at  the  happy  mask ; 
Such  duteous  honour  to  his  king  he  owes. 
And  longs  to  pay— 

Erm,  Oh,  not  an  angel's  voice 
Could  thus  have  dartrd  through  my  lifted  heart 
So  bright  a  glow  of  transport..    Oh,  my  Raymond  I 
What  have  1  suffer'd  from  the  dreams  of  fear! 
Yes;  thy  love-smiles  shall  fondly  brighten  o*er  me 
While  I  in  sweet  remembrance  tell  my  fears. 

King,  Now,  by  my  crown !  tliese  lookxof  happy 
Repay  the  hardships  of  a  whole  campaign,  [beauty 
The  f  adies  and  the  peers  already  crowd 
The  joyful  mask  loom,  and  attend  their  king; 
But  happiness  delays  her  inspiration. 
Lady,  till  you  appear.  [Exeunt  together, 

ScBNB  IL    An  apartment  in  the  cattle* 
Enter  BaAm'iLLi  and  RoNSAan  meeting. 

Bram,  Say,  have  you  found  him?— Deaf  to  all 
my  prayen. 
He  spurns  when  1  urge  his  instant  safety : 
Here,  here,  he  lingers  in  the  act  of  treason. 

Ron,  And  vain  is  all  loigeof  hope  and  patience ) 
Vain  as  his  earnest  wish  to  see  the  cc^untess. 
He  well  perceives  she  's  guarded.     But  this  instant 
He  sprung  away,  and  vow'd  that  not  the  king 
Should  guard  the  door  that  plac'd  its  bar  betweea 
them. 

Enter  Guisb  and  Loan  AmcniAL. 

Gttise.  And  know'st  thou,  Bramville,  how  thy 
furious  nephew 
Defies  the  kiiig's  high  will,  deserts  hit  sUtion 
Even  in  the  foe's  proud  face  ?  His  fate  is  marked 
In  bloody  characters. 

Bram.  Ay,  and  his  foet 
Will  speed  the  blow— —Alas  !  I  know  it  well— — 

[Exeunt  Bram,  and  Ron. 

Lord  Mm.  Now  is  the  moment,  Guise.  Tell  mt 
no  more 
What  Raymond's  love  will  do,  and  boasted  honoiir; 
Speed  I  instant  to  the  king  !  and  bringcojimi«iaD 
To  seize  the  lingVing  traitor. 

Guite.  On  ourselves 
Thus  shall  we  call  destmctiOB.  Raymond's  cmmless 
Yet  loves  her  husband  with  a  bride^  devotion; 
And  should  bis  fate  even  wound  her  with  a  sigh. 
The  love-intoxicated  king  would  spurn  us. 
Degraded  from  his  presence.    Yes^my  lord, 
I  '11  trust  the  workings  of  the  count's  fierce  honour. 


Enter  Esmoimb. 

Eem.  My  lord,  oh  speed ! 
on  the  instant. 
Will  burst  into  the  uaak 
Oo 


>Fieire  Raymoni^ 
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Gu>i€.  Ay,  ftnd  there, 
Fierce  as  a  tiger,  let  bim  meet  his  spouse  I 
The  kingiy  lion  will  not  yield  his  prey : 
Yes,  let  the  monarch  cone  his  rode  intmsiont 
And  from  the  ferment  of  their  moaQtiog  passions 
Our*8  be  the  gain.— Ha !  while  I  speak  it  hap-  1 
Uproar  and  wild  confnsioo  at  the  mask         [p^ns.  t 
Seal  what  I  hop^d.     They  bring  the  fainting  bdy : 
Let  us  withdraw,  my  lord— — 

[^eunt  Gta*€  and  Lord  Adm, 

EKMiviA,ntpftorted  by  eUUndant9,  EBMOiMKorfoafidn^. 

Eem,  Hah,  yet  she  lives! and  have  I  basely 

done  it  ? 

Mercy,  sweet  Heaven  !-■     am  I  the  blinded  agent 
Of  adamantine  hearted  treachery  ? 
Ah,  these  pale  looks  upbraid  my  ministry! 
Yet,  yet  I  knew  not-~— Ob,  my  friend  Erminia ! 
Cast  not  the  look  of  terrour  thus  around  thee: 
Here  each  awaits  to  soothe  thy  sudden  woe 
Whatever  its  grief. 

Emu  Oh,  how  severely  did  his  look  upbraid 
My  breach  of  promise !  Fiercest  indignation 
Limer'd  in  his  eye,  and  wither*d  in  his  heart. 
Each  soft,  each  dear  remembrance !  whither  shall  I, 
Oh,  whither  turn  me! 

JKem.  All  around  you^  tady, 
Shall  yetsmilegay.    The  king,  the genVoosPiruicis, 
Shall  guard  your  happiness. 

Erm,  The  king Ah  me! 

P'ercing  with  coldest  horroor  comes  the  voice 
That  bids  me  hope  that  kindness  from  another 
I  only  wish  from  Raymond^— Oh,  ungenerous 

Have  I  requited  bim^ one  test  of  love. 

Oft  be  implor'd  with  all  the  rage  of  earnestness. 

And  I,  unworthy  of  a  love  like  his. 

Have  carelessly  neglected,  that  poor  test  • 

Yet  to  my  Raymond  shall  I  only  fly; 

'£*en  though  he  spurn  me  with  a  stenier  look. 

Yet  will  I  hold  him  to  my  tremhlmg  breast. 

My  foe  and  only  friend,  my  dread  and  refuge* 

Where  has  my  Raymond  fled  me  ■  — 

Enter  Goisi* 

Guise.  Weep  not,  lady; 
Other  rasentments,  noble  ones,  should  heave 
The  indigMiitsigh— — and  Raymond  shall  lament. 

Erm.  Raynond  lament !  Ohjiityiog  Heaven  de- 
frnd  him! 
My  careless  breach  of  promise  has  involved  htm  ' 
In  death's  dark  paths.  Ay,  death  was  in  the  frowns 
The  king  and  Raymond  iower'd  upon  each  other. 
Yet  will  I  now  repeat  my  breach  of  promise, 
And  hnmbly  grasp  the  frowning  monarch's  knees, 
Till  his  high  dignity  forgive  my  husband. 

GuUe.  Generous  lady. 
Thou  art  thy  Raymond's  better  aqgel,  sent 
From  Heaven  to  save  him.  [Exeunt. 

ScBNB  III.    Anoiher  apartment 
Ovm  and  hu  Last. 

Eem.  Thus,  on  my  knees,  by  Heaven's^  eternal 
grace. 
My  Guise,  my  husband,  T  adjure  thee  tell  me. 
Tell  me,  what  means  this  earnestness  to  win 
Em^inia  to  the  co*irt? — beneath  this  khidnesB 
Lurks  an  ambiguous  darkoeKj  whence  the  hommr* 


That  shakes  ev«n  Raynend^  koeea,  anil  elnlls  hii 
As  death's  cold  touoh^  [«oiialess 

Gtcue.  Stem  Raymond's  wayward  humour 
Thus  beats  the  air,  and  o*er  his  hapless  spouse 
Acts  the  dfead  lord  j  to  save  bis  gentle  lady 
From  this  wild  tyranny ,  were  Hea  ven'sovn  kindness, 
Were  worthy  W3b\tai  friendship. 

Eem.  Ah,  my  lord. 
Her  woes  are  all  the  woes  of  t^odanesi  Iomw 
And  shall  t  act  the  part  which  3rDo  impoae. 
And  add  despair  to  anguish  ?  No;  foihid  it« 
Oh  gracious  Heaven! 

Guise,  And  thus  a  woman's  weaJnuesa 
Must  blight  the  fairest  harvest  of  my  hopes* 
Distraction,  madness 

Eeau  Yet,  my  lord,  yet  hear; 
I  dread ^Alaft^ 

Guise.  Few  be  my  words -The  king 

In  wildest  admiration  views  the  bravery 
Of  gidlant  Raymond :  Raymond  soon  will  shine 
The  first  high-iavourM  subject  of  the  worM  ; 
And  Raymond  is  my  foe^—— Unless  your  friend* 
With  his  lov'd  countess  win  me  into  frvoor,     [sh^ 
Pisgrats'd  and  hanisbM  from  the  court,  onr  castle 
In  Normandy's  wild  hills,  to  you,  to  me^ 
Wdl  soon  beioome  a  lonely  gloomy 'priaoQ—^— 
You  tremble  at  the  thought — Be  wise ;  psasttoot  it; 
Be  the  bold  friend  of  ^ymond's  iqjnr'd  oonntess. 
Give  her  tlie  noblest  gift  a  friend  can  give; 
Teach  her  to  vindicate  her  indepeodenoe^ 
Leave  to  her  gratitude  the  reat;  and.thows 
Be  grateful  too:  remember  the  lone  cloister 
From  which  my  youthful  lavebrooghttliQe  tagraa* 
deur.  [Exit  Guise, 

Eem»  I  well  remember  it :  thy  dreaiy  oastle 
In  Normandy  needs  only  to  be  nam'd. 
And  the  dark  cloister's  wintry  shades  retuni. 
Where,  lost  to  hope,  my  mountiagsoul  seem'd 
To  a  condition  rooted  to  the  earth 
As  the  base  weed  that  creeps  on  the  cold  rod^; 
Where;  if  at  times  my  generous  mind  psesa^'d 
The  courtly  scenes  of  grandeur  and  of  joy. 
Dependence,  like  a  stem  stepmother.  Matted 
The  beauteous  prospect,  and  sunk  down  my 
In  cold  despaif^— — Yes,  1  remember  these ; 
And,  were  I  spouse  to  Raymond,  would  not  yield 
To  his  ungenerous  thraldom  !  Be  my  friendship 
To  Raymond's  countess  then,  snch  as  myielf. 
In  her  lorn  hours,  would  wish.  [ExH 

Scori  IV.    Another  tqtartment, 
BiAMVixxB  and  RAVMOHa* 

Bram,   Indeed,  my  lord,  indeed  your  headleog 
passion 
Has  rudely  injur'd  the  most  fisiAhful  8poaaa» 

Ray,   My  bresuit.was  torn  with  fierce  conflictii^ 
passions. 
And  still  is  torn.    Oh^  HnnviUe  I  speed  ngain. 
Tell  my  Erminia  m  -■ 
.    Brum,  Bonrhon»  my  k«rd» 
Perhaps  ev*n  now,  ranges  his  host  forthaltlej 
Your  country  asks  yonrawoid* 

Rtjf,  And  witness,  Heav'n, 
I  tremble  foir  her  fate !  yet,  yet  I  wjill  not* 
I  will  not  leave  defenceless  innocence 
Beneath  the  wolfs  hot  eye.   If  .you  would-aina  ae 
To  fight  my  country's  battlas*.  find 
To  my^Eoniiaa. 
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Bram.  I  speed,  my  lord.  [Enf.  BramvUle, 

Ray.    Oh  ivonian,  WMimtf,  what  may  fix  thy  lik- 
ing! 
G004  Heav>n,  what  tfendemefB,  what  ardent  paasioa 
The  yieUins  ▼iigin's  hoaeet  blush  betimyi ! 
Bat  fllh,  how  soou  that  hoofisty  expires ! 
And  to  the  first  grostf  flatterer  that  assails, 
Waojdars  her  poison'd  fancy ;  in  aflSictioo, 
As  light  and  chai^eeful  as  the  gaudy  fly 
Whiah  baMnoa  to  the  rase  with  eager  speed, 
And  on  its  dtmmsh  leaves^  with  food  embrace, 
Flatters  her  painted  wings  a  little  whUcL 
A  little  whilsy  ibr  lift  she  but  her  eyes. 
And  th^  first  thistle  flower  that  catches  them 
Catches  her  fsncy  too,  an^  thither  speeds  she- 
Oh  Heaven,  what  haggard  imperCectionl>lots 
Thy  fiuMst  work ! 

Enter  RoMSAan* 

Ron,    The  troops,  my  lord,  you  sent  me  to  pre- 
pare, 

Are  alt  on  fire  to  think  you  Ml  lead  thent Ha, 

How  dark  and  wild  that  look ! 

Ray.  Give  me  your  hand. 
Is  this  an  honest  hand  ? 

Ron.  Unstain'd,  my  lord. 

Ray.  Away !  the  world  is  iaisr. 

Ron.  Good  Heaven,  my  friend ! 

Ray.  An  old  hag  once  told  me, 
That  my  friend's  hands  should  tear  my  heart,  should 

rend 
Each  string,  and  while  it  wrung  the  master-cord, 
Withslcek  adulterous  smiles  should  mock  my  woes. 

Ron.    Oh,  Heaven,  let  me  confront  the  daring 
Whose  jraisonous  tongue [traitor, 

Ray.  Alas,  Ronsaid !  thy  manners  [roving, 

Have  beauteous  innocence.     My  thonghts  were 
Were  warm,  my  friend,  warm  with  an  ancient  tale, 
A  noble  one :  brave  C3mi8  had  a  captive. 
The  pride  of  beauty;  for  theking^s  own  bed 
The  chiefr  reservM  her:  mark,  she  was  a  captive 
Taken  in  war,  the  very  flow*r  of  beauty. 
But  she  was  chaste,  pure  as  the  sDow-rob'd  angel 
That  guards  the  holy  altar:  every  thought 
Glow'd  with  her  husband  3  cold  as  Death*s  chill  hand 
To  all  the  ^orld  beside.    Yet  she  was  woman ; 
And  love  might  hope.    But  Cyrus  made  no  revel, 
No  midnight  mask,  no  flatt'ring  amorous  fondling 
To  fan  her  pride,  or  melt  her  guardless  heart 
Ay,  and  her  husband  wds  the  foe  of  Cyrus, 
In  arms  against  him ;  mark,  he  was  an  enemy, 
But  gallant  Cyrus  reverenc'd  his  love, 
And  to  his  arms  restor'd  the  beauteous  maid, 
Pure  as  th'  ethereal  blushes  of  the  dawn. 

< 

Enter  Bramville. 

Bram.  My  Iprd,  the  keep  impatience  of  your  feais 
Is  the  worst  foe  tjbiat  wafs  against  your  spouse, 
EenaiinesooB  will  soothe  your  mind  to  peace. 

Ray.  Eemoine,  not  Ecaiinia!  [minia 

Bram.  Your  fiery  glances  strocfc  your  fond  £r- 
As  withering  lightnmg ;  by  Eemoine's  Ups 
She  beggVi  lorne  Uw  space  for  slow  recovery; 
But  to  the  chapel:  here  your  stay  is  treason; 
Here  may  pome  spy  betray  you. 

Rgy.  9track  b^y  said  you  ? 
Sweet  Heaven,  what  hope  dwells  hen? ! 
Goiltiifts  the  hwdca'd  mot  agf  iast  the  iojur'd. 

[^4$  skudy  Tttiring* 


She 's  innocent !  then  hence— 
■  p  Yet  this  Eemoine 

Is  sponse  ofGuise—r— A  coiutijer,  who  could  calmly 
To  death  and  infamy  consign  the  friend 
Who  stood  in  his  ambitioii*s  darkling  way, 
Anl  smile  too  while  he  stabbed  him.         lExeunt. 

SciiiB  V.    Another  apartment. 
The  KiKG,  GvisK,  and  the  Lord  Admisal. 

Ktn^.  My  lords,  my  happiness  demands  your 
senrice. 

The  countess^ Oh,  what  charms !  but  go,  my 

I  left  her  trembling  on  the  giddy  whirl       [Guise, 
Of  various  passions.    Fan  her,  least  suspicions 
Of  Raymond's  hatred^Tell  her  his  dread  revenge 
Should  bid  her  delicate  resentment  blaze. 
Then  let  the  powers  of  music  soothe  her  spirits: 
I  '11  follow  you :  when  th^  dissolving  soul 
Glows  in  her  eyes,  the  melting  melody 
Shall  softly  whisper  ^hat  my  looks  would  say. 

[Exit.  Guise. 
And  you,  Lord  Admiral,  in  every  passage 
Plant  armed  soldiers :  have  a  watchful  eye 
On  Raymond. 
Lord  Adm.  And  in  hfon  Chains  secure  him. 
king.  No,  by  my  crown:  to  seize  him  yet  were 
death 
To  the  most  Ipvcly  fair  one.    I  have  promis*d. 
Though  with  aitfected  shyness,  to  forgive  him. 
Heavens,  how  my  feignM  reluctance  fir'd  her  ear- 
nestness. 
And  fix'd  her  keen  imploring  eyes  upon  met 
Though  to  my  love  her  words  spoke  cold  despair, 
*T  was  luxury  to  read  her  asking  eyes 
llius  languishing  on  me.     And  again, 
Soon  shall  they  woo  me,  while  my  linghrmg  favour 
Shall  be  the  trammel  of  the  god  of  love. 
Her  husband  must  be  purchas'd.  Hither,  Lord  Ad- 
miral [Exeunt. 


ACTIIL 

ScEHB  L  •  An  apartment  in  Batmoho's  castle, 
GuisB  and  hcfkD  AoMnAi^ 

Zjord  Adwi.  By  all  we  vish,  my  lord,  yoar  boasts 

edaru 
Have  «<eigb*d  w  iumtu  The  king  deereesthe  height 
Of  power  and  fitvomr  to  the  haughty  Raymond. 
Distraction  !  death  I  mild  as  the  April  eve 
Soon  shall  the  tempest  of  his  dreadiul  rage 
Gently  subside ;  and  we  fallen,  fallen  low-— ^ 
Gtcistf.  When  Bonrbondrove  your  pcoud  superior 

host 
In  headlong  lout  befoce  him ;  when  brave  Baymaod# 
With  hut  a  vaa-goaid  on  Marseilles*  torn  wslls 
Stopp*d  the  fierce  torrent  of  bis  forward  coarse ; 
Then  were  we  placM  on  ruin's  giddy  brisk; 
Yet  sh^  my  arts  to  firmest  ground  restore  us. 
Soeh  giddy  madness  shaU  my  arts  inspire. 
That  not  three  little  days  on  power^s  high  column 
ShaU  ibayw«Dd  sUnd.    Too  to  the  king,  my  lordt 
My  spouse,  why  thus  <Ustress'd,  my  fairEemoiuc? 

[Exit.  Ijord  AdfiiiraL 

Enter  Ekmoinb. 

WHxy  these  aad  dubious  looks^ 
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Etm.  AlM,wyGuhe   ■■  [trost, 

Gmse,  *T  is  tbttt  the  fesfftit,  trenbling  with  dit- 
tJnfit  to  match  her  gifts,  turn  fortuoe  from  them. 
The  bold  oommiiod  her  fhvvAin. 

Eem.  Gracious  powera ! 
What  am  I  doing  ?  Where  will  these  plots  end? 
I  told  count  Raymond  how  severely  struck, 
By  his  fierce  eyes,  his  fiiithfat  countess  lay 
In  death-like  swoonings  at  the  neighb'ringopBTent, 
And  by  bis  wishes  for  her  life,  adjur'd  him 
Not  to  intrude  again  till  I  had  sooth 'd  her. 
And  have  my  lips,  by  thee  instructed.  Guise, 
Utter'd  dark  faisebood  ?•— Horrid  is  the  darkness    ' 
Where  treachery  dwells,  where  ev*ry  glimpse  of  light 
Is  dreadful  as  the  thunder  flash. 
•    Guue.  Hail,  blessed  saint ! 
O,  well  these  passions  suit  the  cloister's  cells. 
Thus  when  the  holy  sisters  chant  their  vespers 
Beneath  the  dark  ail  d  abbey^s  gloomy  rooft, 
What  time  the  grass-grown  crevic*d  window  pours 
The  sullen  evening's  melancholy  ra]rs 
O'er  the  surrounding  tombs ;  there,  fitting  place, 
There  shall  you  chant  these  holy  notes,  till  age 
Furrow  these  blooming  cheeks  with  sallow  wrinkles, 
The  churchyard  ravens  on  the  blasted  elms 
Nightly  responsive  to  the  holy  song! 

EewL  Oh  good,  my  k)rd9  forbear  the  dreadful 
My  life-blood  freeses.  [prospect ! 

Guise.  DrpadfttI  though  it  be 
To  youth  and  beauty,  form'd  like  thine  to  shine 
Amid  the  worid's  applause  and  courtly  q>lendour; 
Yet,  if  perver^ly  you  rejecl  my  wish 
That  springs  from  love,  and  fond  ly  hopes  to  save  you 
From  living  burial  in  a  doister'a  walls, 
A  cloister's  dismal  haunts  must  waft  your  sighs 
On  ev'ry  evening  gale. 

Emm,  And  must  your  love 
Be  purchas'd  with  the  crimes  of  treachery  } 
Oh,  Heaven,  where  am  I  lost ! 

Ou'ue.  You  talk  of  crimes ; 
I  ofier  virtues  J  Init  you  want  ambition. 
*T  is  the  peculiar  virtue  taught  in  courts 
To  serve  a  stubborn  friend  by  kind  deceit 
fluch  the  deceit  that  to  the  court  would  bring 
The  sullen  Raymond's  countess. 
———All  the  grandeur 
By  Bourbon  lost  shall  sotm  lie  worn  by  Raymond: 
His  jealousy  and  love  are  both  to  madness. 
If  still  Erminta  in  these  castle  walls 
Remain  the  prisoner  of  his  jealous  love. 
What  friend  shall  with  the  potent  Raymond  plead 
For  falling  Guise  ? — Ybur  tongue  has  utter*d  false- 
Now  to  retreat——  [hood. 

Eem.  The  woiM  would  curse  that  fUsehood, 
That  daric  imfinish'd  kindness.    To  complete  it. 
The  world  shall  praise  the  boldnessof  my  friendship. 
Erminia  shall  be  taught  to  vindicate 
The  gen'rous  freedom  which  is  nont  deny'd  her. 
Trost  me,  my  lord,  I  '11  fan  each  secret  wish 
That'to  herself  unknown  aspires  to  grandeur. 
The  spark  shall  flame — — 

Guise.  By  all  onr  hopes  and  loves.  [Exit  Guise. 

Eem.  Ay,  by  my  hopes !  you  said,  I  want  am- 
bition: 
T  is  now  awake,  and  you  shall  mark  its  powers. 
Thy  patrimony,  Guise,  requires  the  mines 
Of  place  and  power  to  give  the  splendid  pomp 
Which  I  aspire  ta.    These  shall  be  my  gift, 
The  noble  dowry  which  my  heart  shall  bring. 

[ExO. 


EsMiNiA  and  Eemoinb. 

Erm.  Mosic  in  vain  has  pour*d  its  sweetest  dnnii ; 
In  vain  to  me.    The  bland  tranquillity 
That  oft  has  wrapt  me  in  its  downy  bosom, 
When  but  some  shepherd  tnn*d  the  rustic  lay, 
Came  not  as  wont;  and,  melody  but  raised 
My  struggling  passions.    What  a  dreadfbl  wtr 
Tears  my  tempested  bosom  !  Ra3rtnoDd*s  hatred, 
Loftily  dreadful  and  ungen'rous. 
Fires  my  resentment;  when  a  sickly  horrour 
Freezes  my  heart.  Ah,  once  my  Raymond  kyr*d  iM  I 
Once  lov'd  me  1 — ^What  a  painful  weight  of  aoguish 
This  strugghi  to  repay  his  scorn  with  scorn 
Pours  o'er  my  spirits.    Tell  me  where,  Eemoine, 
Where  is  my  husbind  ? 

Eem.  I  have  seen  stern  Raymond. 
I  trembled  to  behold  his  writhing  lip. 
And  fierce  rod  eye,  that  as  it  roll'd  shot  glmu 
Of  purple  lightning.    Some  dread  purpose  fills  hiik 
I  heard  him  mutter  death,  revenge,  and  honmr. 

Erm.  Oh,  Heaven,  befriend  me !  I  have  vsk'd 
Where  will  it  end !  [his  nge; 

Etm.  And  would  you  tamely  stoop 
To  his  wild  tyranny  ^ — Forbid  it  bonoor. 
The  honour  of  the  king  forbids  it,  lady; 
No  dark  revenge,  no  deed  of  jealous  madness, 
For  wroi^  ne*er  given,  shall  mark  the  day  wifiilm^ 

rour. 
The  day  when  genVoos  Francis  vith  his  preNDoe 
Honoured  stem  Raymond's  castle. 

Erm.  Bounteous  Heav'n, 
Oh  seal  these  wordsl  But  slow  and  unresolv'd 
Appear'd  the  king,  when  I  implor'd  forgivenesi 
For  Raymond*s  headlong  rage. 

Eenu  Yet,  fear  not,  lady ; 
The  generous  love  a  generous  confidence; 
Aught  less  is  insult  where  we  hope  for  frimibiph 
Give  to  the  monarch  then  the  welcome  care 
To  soothe  your  husband,  and  to  make  you  bleai'd. 
Bourbon's  high  office  courts  the  haughty  Raymond; 
His  rage  alone  delays  his  lofty  grandeur. 
Two  various  fortunes,  lady,  wait  before  you : 
One,  in  this  lonely  castle  to  wear  out 
Your  cheerless  years;  this  night's  wild  jeak>aiy 
Ever  in  yoitr  husband's  mind,  and  you  a  prisoner 
Under  severest  watch ;  and  visited. 
Perhaps  one  day  in  manya  lonely  month. 
By  your  stem  husband,  when  the  toils  of  state 
Allow  the  hurry'd  respite;  or,  perhaps 
When  old  affection  wakes ;  fbr  beauty  reigns 
At  Fo'nntainbleau  in  all  its  various  features. 
Ah,  why  that  sudden  paleness  o*er  these  cheeks  1 
Assume  the  generous  independence,  madam. 
Your  noble  birth*s  due  right ;  and  Fountainblesa 
Oflfers  thee  all  its  joys,  and  crown  of  all, 
Lasting  security  of  independence. 
To  night  these  various  fortunes  are  thy  vassals 
Which  to  reject  or  choose — But  ah,  to  morrow 
They  wait  thy  will  no  more. 

Erm.  MyhearttoRaynvond 
Was  open  as  the  noon-day  face  of  HeaiTu: 
No  dark  recess  was  from  his  eye  cooceai'd. 
But  Raymond's  love,  e'^n  in  its  softest  hours, 
Like  his- proud  eye,  wore  something  awfuL—- MsO) 
Stern  lordly  man  ne'er  in  perfect  union 
Joins  his  superior  heart  with  humbler  womsn^ 
Though  all  her  heart's  affections  worship  biai* 
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The  wiTes  of  other  peers  hAve  liberty. 
«For  what  dark  cause  am  I  alone  excluded 
Fmm  the  fair  paradise  of  Foontainbleaa  ? 
Why  am  I  here  finrbidden  to  behold 
The  face  of  straogers } 

Emm.  Let  the  dark  Teil'd  cause  {I 

Dare  the  6Qld  light,  though  wrappfd  in  gloomy  si- 
That  speechless  cause  must  waken  in  the  heart 
Such  unfomiM  thoughts  as  ne'er  can  sleep  with 
peace.  [Eemoine. 

Erm,  That  gloomy  cause  shall  dare  the  light, 
Alas,  with  smiles  I  met  him ;  all  my  heart 
Melting  and  glowing'for  the  mutual  smiles 
That  mingle  on  the  looks  of  dear  afiection. 
But  be  felt  other  passions ;  front  my  arms 
Half  opened,  from  my  smiles  he  started  back 
In  rage  and  borrour. 

Eem.  And  again  that  rage, 
As  the  black  thunder  cloud,  will  bnrst  upon  yon 
Its  gatber'd  storm.     Ab,  hapless  lady,  hear  me : 
Thy  honour,  happiness,  and  recoitcilement,  ^ 
The  king'ii  protection  can  alone  secure. 
Then  trust  the  generous  inonarch.        [substance  1 

Erm,  Ah,  were  thy  words  clutji'd  in  an  unseen 
I  felt  them  touch  my  soul  with  icy  finger; 
My  heart  bleeds  at  the  touch :  my  heart  remembers 
Th'  unmeasitr'd  fnlnefls  of  the  confidence 
With  #hich,  in  all  its  griefs,  it  fled  to  Raymond. 
And  shall  I,  from  Raymond,  to  another 
Flyfi>r  protection  ?  No— >1  cannot,  cannot 
Hiongh  doubled  rage  bum  in  bis  looks,  to  him, 
To  him  alone  my  heart  feeh  its  attractkn. 
Yes,  in  his  presence,  the  soft  sleep  of  death 
Shall  gently  shed  its  dimness  o^er  the  frowns 
That  kill  me ;  and  his  pity-melted  eyes 
O'er  my  cold  ashes  yet  shall  shed  the  tear. 

Eem.  Ah,  think  you,  lady,  bow  the  finer  spirits 
Are  torn  and  fever'd  by  the  violence 
Of  loye,  of  grief,  and  fear,  like  your's,  unbonnded. 
Imagination  then  in  wildest  transport 
Is  all  alive;  but  reason  sleeps  the  while. 
Would  you  to  Raymond,  and  beneath  his  swoid 
Die  in  a  fine  delirium,  and  consign  ^lim 
To  everlasting  woe  ?  Your  love  to  Raymond, 
Did  reason  guide,  would  fly  him,  till  his  sovereign 
Soothe  his  mistaken  pride,  and  lilt  him  up 
To  highest  power  and  grandeur. 

Erm,  Oh,  Eemoine, 
Flty  my  troubled  mind !  my  soul,  indeed, 
Is  sick  and  fevered* 

Enter  the  Knfo. 

King.  Oracious  Heaven !  and  shall 
That  lovely  boaom  bleed  ?  No,  by  my  knighthood ! 
Each  courtly  honour  shall  be  heap'd  on  Raymond 
For  your  sake,  lady — all,  except  the  throne. 
Shall  fill  his  wish. 

Erm.  Ah  me,  what  gratitnde 
I  owe-       Yet  now,  O  leave  me  to  my  tears 
And  Heaven,  ^wbile ! 

fCmg.  Leave  thee  to  tears  ?— to  all 
The  sovereign  joys  of  empire  I  decree 
Thy  future  hours,  if  these  sad  team  prevent  not 
A  nobler  love  than  ever  glow'd  in  shades. 
And  lonely  bowers,  shall  bless  thy  future  days. 

Euler  OiTUi* 

Guise.  Tidmgs,  my  liege; 
The  fleet  of  England  rides  before  the  coast 
Of  Normandy.  | 


King.  Cnrs'd  be  thy  ill-thn'd  mesikge. 
Find  the  Lord  Admiral,  Guise.  One  moment,  lady. 

[Eseunt  King  and  Omte. 
Erm.  Rajrmond  forgiven,  and  rais'd  to  higheit 
honour! 
The  sudden  joy  o'erpowers  me»    Much  I  owe 
The  generous  monarch. 

Eem.  Thus  at  Fountainbleau 
Still  hvppiei^  than  the  last  each  day  shall  rise. 

EnUr  LoiD  AniimAL  and  Ovtn. 

Lord  Adm.  Though  France  beholds  us  high  in 
royal  favour,  • 
High  in  the  state,  to  your  protection,  lady, 
We  recommend  ourselves. 

Erm,  How  you  amaze  me ! 

Lmrd  Adm.  Smile  when  you  name  us,  and  our 
Our  gratitude  unbounded.  [power  is  fix'd, 

GuiMe.  Other  danger 
Tlian  of  your  firown  the  hoary  statesman  fears  not 

lEj^nt  Lord  Adm.  and  Guise. 

Enter  an  old  Officer. 

Officer.  To  beauty,  half  assur*d  of  fair  snccen^ 
The  soldier  sues.     Forty  cold  falling  harvests 
Have  seen  me  in  the  field,  and  forty  summen 
Have  scorch'd  this  silver*d  head  in  camps  and 

marches. 
But  now,  ah,  madam,  this  big  heart  refuses    ^ 
To  tell  what  now  I  feel — old  and  neglected  | 
The  base  mechanic,  at  his  smoky  forgej 
'Eyes  me  with  scorn j  and  boasts  an  independence 
Unknown  to  me.    My  heart,  my  soul,  is  sick 
With  hoping  for  redress. 

£hN.  Alas,  could  I  command. 
Your  griefs  should  yet  be  heal'd. 

Officer.  Our  generous  monarch 
Needs  but  to  hear  my  tale ;  and  should  my  sorrows 
Melt  on  your  lips^^— ah.  Heaven  1 

Erm.  I  will  repeat  them. 
Good,  brave  old  man,  I  will. 

Officer.  Oh,  happy  France, 
Whose  court  can  boast  an  interceding  angel ! 

[Exit  Officer. 

Erm.  Are  we  alone,  Eemoine  ?  How  my  heart. 
Flutters  amid  this  group  of  crowding  joys, 
So  new  it  scarcely  knows  them ;  oft,  when  wandering 
Our  lonely  meadows,  has  the  languid  sigh 
Heav'd  my  dull  bosom,  while  my  thoughts  would 
How  sweet  it  were  t*  assome  the  dignity    [whisper 
Of  courtly  rank. 

Eem.  The  nestling  eagle  thus. 
Ere  yet  his  pinions  serve  him,  longs  to  soar 
To  the  bright  Sun. 

Erm.  And  can  I  still  remain  insensible, 
Deaf  or  unmov'd  to  hear  even  reverend  office 
Sue  for  protection,  and  to  see  pale  sorrow 
Taming  for  help  as  to  a  guardian  angel ! . 
And  to  bestow  that  help !  Oh,  these  be  joys 
That  never  entered  in  my  lone  retirements. 
Yet  should  my  Raymond  still  averse—— 

Eem.  The  king 
Will  bend  thy  Raymond*s  will  beneath  the  load 
Of  highest  favours,  if  thy  keen  impatienee    - 
To  seeiiim,  ere  his  rage  be  sooth *d,  prevent  not 
The  ladies  and  the  peers,  the  courtly  train. 
Who  grace  to  night*s  festivity,  will  blame 
Our  ill-tim'd  absence,  madam* 
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Erm,  Well»  let  »  kooour  CbeBi>->Biit,  O  nveet 


WbatpMklcB  boding  coM  and  imageletft, 

OHOogb  mf  bfeait !  [Bmeimi. 


ScBKi  IlL     Tkg  ditftL 

Raif.  Eitlier  my  mind  faai  lo«t  itoenargyy 
Or  the  onbodi^d  spiriti  of  my  fathen. 
Beneath  this  ni^'s  dark  wiDgiy  pa*  to  and  fto^ 
In  dolefiil  agitation,  holering  romid  me. 
If etboiight  my  Mier,  with  a  noumful  look. 
Beheld  me.     Sadden  from  an  unoonseioas  pause 
I  wak'd,  and  but  bis  marble  bust  was  here. 
Woman,  then  sla^e  of  gaudy  vanity, 
Wbattrifleswintbeel  O  bad  UeaT'n  but  made  thee 
Constant  as  lorely. 

Enter  Rohsamw 

Ron*  Where  the  mind,  my  loi^ 
Seeks  its  own  woe,  that  woe  ^ill  ever  come, 
And  e*en  blank  oothingness,  when  bn3oded  o^er 
By  its  creative  power,  will  teem  with  sorrow. 
Twice  to  the  itpuuse  of  Guise  you  harried  me. 
Again  she  comes  t'  upbraid  your  causeless  fears. 

Enter  Eimoisib. 

Bern.  Your  causeless  rage,  my  lord,  will  be  the 
Of  death'to  your  Rrminia.  Yoar  fhwn  [herald 
Once  more  were  instant  death. 

Aay.  Oh,  Heav*n,  and  has  my  rash  unbridled  Mge . 
Thus  torto  the  gentlest' bosom  white  it  glowM 
With' fore  and  me  ?    Oh,  't  was  foul  sacrilege; 
Yet 't  was  the  untamM  force  of  love  that  fifd  me. 
Ay,  and  I  know  the  king— Good  Heaven !  and  has 

my  firown 
Thus  torn  her  heart  ?  Bring  me,  Eemoine,  to  her. 
And  1  with  vows  will  beg  my  flinlt's  forgiveness. 
Haste,  instant  bring  me  to  her.    What,  refuse  me ! 

Eeih*  My  lord,  you  cannot  see  her  in  the  convent. 

jRay.   Not  see  her !  not  the  grave  shalMiide  her 
from  me. 
In  this  I  will  be  heard.    The  plunderer, 
Vbr  dread  of  whom,  iu  these  lone  shades,  I  weenM 
To  hide  her  from  the  world-  that  cruel  pluAdeter 
Is  now  beneath  my  roof.    Hisstey  bring  me  to  her. 
*T  was  not  on  her  I  irown'd  t  t  is  more  than  cttiel 
To  misinterpret  thni  my  htonest  passion. 

Eem*  Deeply,  my  lord,  your  generous  pahi  af- 
Bttt  if  you  love  yonrsad  Enninta,  tarry  [fectsthe; 
Till  I  prepare  her.     Be  assur'd  your  fears 
Are  all  in  vain.    Espeet  me  soon,  my  lord. 

[Exit  PJemmne. 

JBay.  O,  speed  thee  on  the  wings  of  generous 
friendship. 

Enttr  Loan  AoHnuL. 

Ha !  hast  thou  found  me  here  ? 

lord  Adm,  The  sullen  gloom 
Of  this  sepulchral  haunt  but  ill  becomes 
The  heir  of  Bourbon's  grandeur.  Gallant  Raymond, 
I  bail  you  lord  constable  of  France. 

Jiaif,  T  is  now  blind  midnight— 

lord  Adm,  Much  the  king  esteems  yon. 

Raif*  And  the  adulterers  sofUy  steal  adong, 
Shunning  the  Moon's  chaste  beam. 

Jjord  Adtn,  My  lord  high  constable 


Do  yoa  accept  it  then,  sosd 

iZsy.  Is  that  indeed  all  the 
nBf  vhaty  sofpi'iaM  * 
Ida. 


!  'tis  to 


bbgnce? 
he  hopes? 

ttiao 


your  fticnd,  my  lord,  his 


lord  Adm. 
May  yctprevaiL  {pV^* 

[Lard  Adm.  qferimg  togpeJk,  U 
Rttjf.  No  more Farewell 


And  to  my  peace  farewell. 
Oh,  tortore  of  suspense !  One  smiling 
The  clouds  that  blacken  o*er  my  noptial  shrine 
Disperse,  and  instant  with  a  darker  finown 
Tbey  lower  again 

Oh,  my  Erminia,  where  thy  wonted  love 
Thakoft  basq>ed  thee  fondly  to  my  arms. 
Ere  from  the  chase  my  foot  has  left  the  stlrmp  ; 
Now,  now  thou  fleest  m& 

Bram,  Heavens,  good  my  lord. 
Is  this  the  time  to  act  the  fearful  lover. 
Pensive  and  idle  while  your  proatrate  countiy 
Demands  the  vigour  of  your  arm  ?— Away 
This  pining  jealousy  !  Our  mooarch's  crown 
Now  totters  on  his  head*  and  yoo,  can  save  him. 

Ray.    Had  you  a  bride  so  flosh'd  with  cv'ry 
charm. 
And  did  you  love  her  to  idolatry. 
You  could  not  leave  her  on  tiie  giddy  brink. 
Where  but  one  step  and  she  is  lost  for  ever. 

The  king can  I  be  blind  to  his  dark  purpoae  ? 

And  shall  I  fight  his  battles,  oh  distraction  ! 
While  he  ascends  my  bed  ? 

Bram,  Disdain,  my  lord. 
The  uBgenerons  thought :  Erminia's  virtue  sully'd ! 
Never,  my  lord— and  shall  you  sheath  your  sword 
Though  Bourbon's  fate  hangs  on  it  ? 

R«y,  This  ilUoaien*d  revelry 
Has  sheath*d  my  sword*  aiid  Fiance  will  bleed  for 

thb. 
Alas,  my  countiy ! 

Ron,  Bourbon's  stratagem 
Of  mimic'd  flight  is>  by  the  festive  king, 
Soom'd,  disregarded.    But  from  bis  wild  riot 
Bourbon  will  rouse  him  soon.    Then  France  is  con- 
quered. 
By  the  pale  dawn  the  thunder  of  hii  battle 
Will  give  new  music  to  the  dancer's  whiris. 
The  hour  in  which  your  arm  would  save  your  conn- 

try» 
That  sacred  hour,  now,  like  an  idle  taie» 
Passes  away  ;  't  is  gone. 

Ray,  No ;  yet  I  Ml  seize  it. 
The  sacred  treasure  of  my  wedded  love 
Is  Heaven's  own  care. 

Branu  Erminia*s  virtue  tainted ! 
Impossible.    Gods,  had  I  your  green  yontb 

Ray,   The  king  shall. on  the  instant  knoiw^  bli 
danger. 
Let  me  command,  and  Bourbon's  stratagem 
Shall  whelm  himself  in  rain.    Qh,  to  momnr 
Shall  shine  a  glorious  day !  to  morrow  noon 
The  emperor  Charles  shall  see  his  laurels  withered. 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms  to  save  my  coantry» 
And  on  the  instant  I  will  have  an  nndiepcie. 
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SccNt  IV.    An  apartment  in  Iha  casth. 
The  Kixo,  Lord  Admikal,  and  I^minia. 

twtf  Adm,  Indeed,  iby  lieg*,  *itfe  proud  con- 
tempt he  spurn 'd 
The  royal  favour,  and  with  stem  coibmand 
ImpotM  upon  me  silence. 

Erm   Oh,  my  lieg( , 
By  Heaven's  sweet  mercy 

Lord  4dm.  When  the  sovereign  stands 
On  unMen  danger's  brink,  he  's  the  best  subject 
Who  liolilly  dares,  thongh  with  a  voice  unwelcome, 
To  rouse  him  fmm  his  blind  security. 
IMfy  lie^p,  while  furioQs  Raymond  is  unchained. 
Your  natiou*s  happiness,  your  sacred  life 

£rm.  By  Heavcu'setemal  troth,  the  faithful  Ray- 
mond 
Would  die  to  save  his  monarch,    lei  his  victories, 
O  let  the  wounds  which  mark  his  farthful  breast 
In  this  unhappy  moment,  plead  forgiveness ! 

ICmg,  Tlie  duty  to  myself  I  owe,  forgives  him  j 
But  that  dread  care  I  owe  my  nation,  cannot 
'    £rm.  Then  welcome  death. 

\ Sinks  down  on  the  couch* 

King*  He  must  not  yet  be  seiz'd. 

[7b  the  Lord  Admiral,  who  retiret. 
Again  the  roses  to  her  cheeks  return. 

[  Placing  hmtelf  5y  her, 

"Enter  at  a  distance,  Kaymond,  Bramvillb,  and  Rom- 

SARD. 

Ray.  And  is  it  thus? O  mighty  God! 

Bram.  .Soft,  burst  not  in ;  yet  hear, 
Her  faith  may  yet  shine  glorious.  [shades 

King*  Thus  in  his  tept,  beneath  the  fragrant 
Of  Lebanon,  while  through  the  list'ning  wood 
The  turtle's  voice  was  heard,  the  sapient  king 
Attained  the  summit  of  his  rapt*rous  love. 

Erm.  {recooering,'\  His  love— fbrget  not  whatyon 
vow'd ;  his  rage 
is  terrible Alas !  I  am  no  Roman. 

Bram,  O  yet,  my  lord 

[Htiu.  ofe/ing  to  draw,  prevented  by  Bram, 

King,  Nor  m  magnificence 
Xo  dazzle  round  my  fair,  nor  in  the  warmth 
Of  love's  exalted  passion,  will  I  yield 
To  Jodah's  monarch. 

Erm,  Oh !  my  liege,  remember 
T^hat  honour's  voice  inspires,  when  helpless  woman 
Implores  and  pleads  the  sacredness  of  promise. 

Ray,  She  yields,  oh  Hell,  with  hearty  choice! 
she  yields.  [7b  Bramville, 

Your  hand,  my  lord— cold  horrour  weakens  me. 

King.  To  night  his  rage  is  dreadful ',  but  to  mor~ 
row. 
For  3rour  sake,  lady,  all,  except  the  throne. 
Shall  soothe  his  better  mind ;  and  should  he  still 
Rage  on  in  madness,  yet  secure  protection 
Shall  ever  smile  around  you 

Bay.  [advoTicing.']  Am  I  sold  then  ? 
But  cursed  be  the  terms :  thy  throne,  proud  tyrant, 
Were  but  a  gilded  toy,  if  given  to  biibe 
My  V>ui*s  affsctions,  and  with  scorn  rejected.  ^ 
Yet  feedj  she- wolf,  feed  on  to  loathing  surfeit. 

[7b  Arrmnia,  xcho  moons, 
O  burning  indignation  prop  me!  save  m^. 


King,  Proud  peer,  yonr  daty  to  ytmr  prince  fe- 

member. 
B/m,  Heavens,  t  was  an  angePs  fall. 

[As  Raymond,  Bramville,  &!c,  retire* 
Bram,  Astonishment 
Hardens  my  joints ;  oli,  hence  unhappy  Raymond. 

lEi:eunt. 

Scxwx  V.    Another  apartment,         ^ 
Ratmond,  RoNSAftnj  and  Bramyille  enter, 

Ron,  Aks,  brave  count ! 

Ray,  Methinks  the  solid  earth 
IVembles  beneath  me ;  yes,  let  earthquakes  yawn. 
And  in  the  dark  abyss  ingulf  mankind. 
And  am  I,  am  I  then  that  dreadful  tyrant 
'Gainst  whom  she  calmly  stipulates  protection  ? 
Ofa,  lost  Crminia ! 

Oh,  for  the  heat  of  madness  to  possess  me, 
While  I  tore  off  and  trampled  on  the  ensigns 
Of  service  to  the  man  wbe  has  for  ever 
Mnrder'd  my  peace !— Then  thns,  and  t^ns — yet 
prostrate  [Tearing  his  sash. 

My  country  lies.  Ah,  Heaven,  and  could  I  save  her ! 
Oh  ilreadful— But  for  whom;  for  whom  to  save  her  ? 
For  him  whose  raging  lusU— > 
Oh,  sacred  Nature,  be  thy  untaught  impulse 
My  <Staly  taw,  my  peace  thy  pious  fury. 

Enter  Com. 

Ouise,  Such  storm  of  rage,  my  lord,  ill  flits  the  duty 
You  owe  your  royal  guest. 

iZay. 'Does  this  disturb  him  ? 
Thinks  he  to  slumber  on  my  nuptial  couch  ? 
Amidst  his  wanton  revels  he  shall  know 
My  honour  and  my  wrongs  shall  yet  have  vengeanoe> 
Bourbon  will  soon  revenge  me.    I  have  seen — 
Oh,  Heaven,  had  rather  Hell's  deep  gulf  before  me 
Open*d  its  borrours ! 

Guise,  Yet  may  time,  my  lord 

T  is  true  your  monarch  acts  the  happy  lover. 
Yet  time,  my  lord-— 

Ray,  And  dar*8t  thou  thus  insult  me, 
Wrong'd  as  I  am  ? — ^But  this  shall  quit  thy  services, 

Ipraws  his  sword* 

Guise,  O  good,  my  lord— 

Ray,  Defend  thy  beart. 

Gtase,  Hither,  this  instant  seize  him— 
[Calling  in  soldiers,  after  xchom  enter  Lard  Adm, 

Ray.  Dare  you  your  general's  frown  ? 
—At  distance,  varlets. 

Lord  Adm,  Not  yet,  my  lord— I  bring  the  king^ 
Let  him  retire.  [command  ; 

Ray.  to  Guise.  And  thou,  pale  dastard,  live 
Some  little  hours,  then  curse  thyself  and  die. 

Bram,  Oh  villany,  behold  thy  horrid  triumphs! 
With  noble  Raymond  falls  my  country  too. 

[Exeunt  Rau,  Ron,  and  Bram. 

Guise,  Now  are  my  hopes  of  Raymond*s  wild 
blind  honour,  [Admiral, 

And  headlong  rage,  accomplish'd  j  trust  me.  Lord 
The  tales  we  told  him  of  his  lov'd  Erminia 
Sicken'd  his  pride  of  grandeur.     But  when  now 
Boldly  he  threatens  that  the  traitor  Bourbon 
Shall  soon  revenge  his  wrongs;  now  to  dismiss  him— 

Lord  Adm.  Francis,  my  lord,  would  e'en  resign 
his  crown 
To  win  the  shy  bewitching  fkir  one*s  smile ; 
And  were  her  Raymond  seiz*d,  and  she  to  hetr  it. 
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Her  instant  dtath  he  (loems  the  consequence. 
The  king  thus  willg  a  splendid  train  to  morrow, 
Soon  as  the  dawn,  o'er  these  wide  dales  shall  rouse 
The  slumbering  dtier ;  Erminia  must  be  won 
To  join  the  band  ;  a  feign'd  alarm  of  danger 
From  Bourbon  shall  afford  the  apology, 
Kindly  to  bear  her  off  to  Fountainbleau. 
Then  shall  proud  Raymond  meet  the  traitor**  fate. 

Eemoine's  aid,  my  lord 

tiuise.  Shall  seal  our  purpose, 
Thouarh  now  Ermioia's  gentle  love  to  Raymond 
fie  all  live  tenderness,  yet  bbe  is  woman.  ^Exeunt. 

ScEKB  VI.     An  alHtrtment  in  the  castle. 
Ermiwia  redintdom  a  topha,  Ebmoimb. 

Frm.  The  gentle  ministers  of  H  eaven's  bless'd  care 
Hav(^  left  me  ;  and  an  unform'd  load  of  horrour 
Spreads  an  inactive  darkneiso*er  my  soul. 
What  dreadful  madness  fires  thee,  O  my  Raymond  ? 

Eem,  Unseen,  just  now  I  mark'd  his  fieice  de- 
meanour ^ 
T  is  madness  (ears  him :  a  wild  mutiny 
Tempests  his  bosom ;  now  in  dreadful  pause 
#{is thoughts  seem  lost;  then  springing  suddenly 
He  stamps  the  ground ;  then  jealously  casts  round 
His  burning  eyes,  as  if  be  fear'd  his  thoughts 
Were  listen'd  to;  then  snatches  at  his  sword, 
AoA  mutters  vengeance  for  his  wounded  honour. 

Erm,  I  am  the  victim,  and  will  meet  his  rage — 
My  evil  demon  sent  him  in  the  moment. 
The  only  hapless  moment  of  my  life 
That  ever  wished,  or  could  have  thanked  the  care 

Of  explication Oh,  just  Heaven,  fulfil 

The  last  poor  hope^that  to  my  heart  remains  ! 
Give  me  some  moments  speech,  while  cold  death 
On  my  pale  lips.  [trembles 

Enter  the  Kino. 

King.  Why  thus,  oh  gentlest  lady, 
Why  thus  in  love  with  deepest  wretchedness  ? 
^old  is  the  pride,  and  lofty  the  ambition. 
Of  Raymond*8  soul :  these  shall  be  satisfied ; 
Let  but  a  few  short  days  restore  his  reason. 

Erm,  Your  p:oo:lness  flies  before  my  boldest  wish, 
Accept  my  gratitude;  'tis  all 

King.  How  bless'd  were  I 
Could  evVy  wish  th:s  bosom  leaves  for  you 
Succeed  so  well,  you  should  be  more  than  happy. 

Ah,  need  I  tell  ? Have  not  my  eyes  ere  now 

Told  you  I  love  ? 

Erm.  Good  H6aven !  what  did  I  hear  ? 
FoAear,  repeat  it  not.  [Ermima  retiring. 

King,  Forbear  to  love  you  ! 
Impossible— and  have  I  then alas! 

JFrw.  Oh,  gentle  peace,  where  shall  I  fly  to  find 
Yet  let  me  fly  from  danger;  where,  Eemoioe,  [thee  ? 
Where  hast  thou  fled  ? 

King,  Yet  hear,  my  lovely  charmer. 
Oh  Heaven  restrain  my  ardour  of  affection! 
Boundless  it  rises,  boundless  as  the  charms 

Of  its  dear  goddess Have  you  now  forgot 

You  talkM  of  gratitude  ?  then  view  me,  lady, 
As  your  protector.    Ah,  what  transport  this  I 

[^Embracing  ^er. 

Frm.  Ha,  hence,  presume  not     Anguish  so  dis- 
tracts mc,  [dants  > 
I  heard  not  what  you  said.     Where  are  my  atten- 
Have  I  saM  ought  ?  if  ought,  to  give  you  hope  ? 
Oh,  Heaven,  I  knew  it  not. 


King.  Never,  O  thou  friretr, 
Did  beauty's  sweet  enchimtmeBt  thus 
I  am  all  eye  to  dwell  on  these  thy  charms. 
All  heart  to  feel  their  power. 

Erm.  Oh  Raymond,  Raymond ! 
Even  my  soul  weeps  to  think  how  I  trngeneniat 
Have'  wrottg'd  thy  Ibod  affection's  piooi  care. 
Ah,  now  I  see,  and  bitterly  I  mourn. 
The  secret  cause  thy  gentle  delicacy 
Would  ne'er  reveat  why  thou  detainest  me  here 
Far  from  the  courtly  walks  of  Fountaiid»leau, 
Too  well  thou  knewest— Oh,  whither  are  ye  fled. 
Ye  pitying  angek  ? 

King.  Angels  of  love  snrround  you. 
Ah,  kill  me  not  with  these  forbidding  frowns. 
Yes,  I  Ml  presume  to  name  a  monarch's  grandeur. 
And  offer  all  my  kingdom's  lofty  pomp. 

Erm,  Forbear,  nor  dare  to  oCfer  the  pollution 
Even  of  your  touch  again.     Unfavouring  Heaven, 
I  deem'd,  had  given  me  more  than  female 
Now  I  behold  what  arts  are  try'd  to  tear  me 
From  my  poor  Raymond's  dear  affection 
Now,  I  'm  a  Roman,  and  demand  yon  give  me 
My  injur'd  husband.    O'er  his  dreadful  mien 
Soon  shall  my  tale  restore  the  smiles  of  joy. 

King,  Confusion,  ruin  to  my  hopes!  Ah,  madam. 
For  daring  actions,  but  some  moments  old. 
To  you  unknown,  the  state  demands  his  biciod : 
And  ponder  this,  I,  I  alone  can  save  him. 

Erm.  Your  impious  passion  aaks  the  blood  of 
Raymoml ; 
But  France  demands  his  gallant  sword  to  save  her. 
Your  wish  now  known,  no  more  I  am  a  suppliant. 
By  that  which  dearer  than  his  life  be  holds, 
My  wedded  foith,  his  lifeshallne'erbeparchas'd. 
If  stripped  ol  these  his  fair  domains,  s^  baniah'd 
His  native  land,  his  virtne  still  will  give  him 
Sweeter  repose  than  ever  tyrant  knew ; 
But  if  his  blood  must  stAIn  the  guilty  scaffi>Id, 
Eternal  infamy  shall  blot  the  memory  . 
Of  generous  Francis,  and  the  latest  ages 
Shall  view  the  shining  virtues  which  emblaze 
His  boasted  name  as  but  the  rays  of  tinsel. 
In  generous  glow  of  mind,  which  cost  him  nothing. 
He  was  a.  hero;  but  when  selfish  passion 
WhisperM  its  tyrant  claim,  the  basest  slave 
Ne*er  sacrific'd  bis  oeighbonr's  happiness 
With  more  stone-hearted  colder  cruelty. 
Such  will  the  heart  that  warms  in  hoooar^  cause 
In  latest  times  pronounce  thee. 

King,  Gentle  lady. 
Though  thus  you  wound  my  hbnour,  by  my  sceptre. 
My  kingdom's  welfare  touches  not  my  heart 
With  such  an  earnest  zeak>us  care  as  yours. 
O  give  me  then  the  power,  and  thou  and  Raymond 
Sliall  yet  be  happy. 

Erm.  Firmly  I  demand 
The  duteous  justice  which  the  Heavoi's  dread  so- 
vereign 
Exacts  from  proudest  kings.    Dark  firand,  and  art 
Of  foulest  stain,  alone  have  flx>d  on  Raymond 
What  lightest  colour  of  offence  he  bears. 

King.  My  honour  to  thy  arms  shall  give  thy 
Raymond. 
O  yet  believe  thy  happiness  inspires 
MyMiearest  wish [Fatf. 

Erm,  O  Raymond,  how  my  heart 
Bleeds  o'er  thy  wrongs  l^But  Heav'n  now  gives 

me  courage, 
And  I  will  vindicate  thy  injur'd  honour.        [Exif. 
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ScufB  L    An  uportmMni  in.  the  cvtU. 

Erm,  Thy  tidings,  O  Eemoine !  chill  my  breast 
As  Death's  cold  toacb.  O  rash  impatient  Raymond, 
Why  hast  tbon  fled  thy  castle  ?  One  short  hour 

Had  made  us  ever  happy Ah,  how  coaldst  thou 

Unkindly  leave  me  in  the  robber's  pow'r  ? 
Alas,  my  heart 

Eem.  The  parpo6*d  robbery,  m^dam, 
Shall  now  defeat  itself.     Indeed  the  soT'reign 
Rages  with  blindest  passion,  and  will  se-ze 
His  hapless  prey,  perhaps,  if  art  prevent  not 
Our  art  shall  do  it ;  from  the  chase  we  '11  fly 
To  Bourbon's  host,  and  And  the  injur*d  Raymond. 

0  happy  shall  I  be  to  lend  my  aid 

To  blight  the  fraadful  purpose,  which  till  now 
Conceai*d  its  horrid  frout. 

£mL  And  art  thou  true  ? 

Eem,  Amazement,  lady  I 
All,  all  my  heart  feels  is  the  wish  to  serve  you. 
Ob,  madam,  forfeit  not  your  happiness 
By  doubting  my  attachment !  [soul 

ErtM.  Though  Raymond  love  me  not,  yet  all  my 
Weepso'er  the  thought  that  Raymond  loves  me  not 
My  heart  still  loves  him  with  a  painful  anguish. 
Oh,  Raymond,  RajrmonS,  didst  thou  feel  as  I  do» 
This,  this  would  melt  thee. 

Eem,  To  the  chase,  Erminia, 
And  seize  the  golden  moments  ere  the  band 
Of  envious  time  debase  them. 

Erm,  This  perhaps 
May  save  my  honour/  and  appease  my  Raymond. 
[Snatching  up  a  dagger,  and  concealing  it  in  her 
dress. 
Some  ghostly  being,  by  the  mortal  eye 
Unseen,  and  by  human  nerves  unfelt. 
Lays  its  cold  hand  upon  my  inmost  soul. 
And  chills  me  with  an  borrour  mix'd  with  boldness. 

Eem,  And  let  the  spirit  of  your  sires  inspire  you. 
Be  bold,  and  trust  in  Heaven-^^- 

Erm,  Thrice  happy  he 
On  whom  kind  Heaven  bestows  a  faithful  friend ! 
Though  danger  leagued  with  darkness  hover  over 

him, 
And  every  step  seem  on  a  guirs  dread  edge. 
Yet  on  bis  friend's  kind  arm  he  safely  leans. 
And  safely  passes  through  the  beating  storm. 
Thus,  leaning  on  thy  friendship,  to  the  chase 

1  go  Eemoine.  ' 

Eem,  And  gay  happiness 
Shall  close  the  evening  of  this  doubtful  mom. 

{Exeunt  togethef; 

Sena  IL    A  case  in  a  wood* 
BkAMViLLE  OTui  Ratmonu  m  peasants  cloaks, 

Bram,  This  cave,  my  lord,  will  give  us  friendly 
shelter. 
While  to  th*  embattled  field  the  purple  mom 
Calls  forth  each  army. 
«  i?^.  Hail,  ye  solemn  shades. 
Ye  gloomy  haunts !  I  feel  your  genius  soothe  me. 
Here  my  last  sigh  shall  heave;  my  sodden  abaeoce. 
So  Ronsard  wamM  i^e,  has  alarm'd  the  tyrant 
This  peasant's  cloak  may  shroud  me  from  his  rage 
One  wretched  honr,% while  yet  his  cruel  scorn  * 
Might  pierce  my  heart .  I  charge  thee,  leave  me, 
BiamviUe^     ^ 


Bram,  Ala^  my  lord !  here  will  we  stay  til!  night 
Pnivide  us  safety :  friendly  silence  here 
Will  haH  indulge,  perhaps  will  soothe  your  wues. 

Hay.  Will  soothe  my  woes!  vain  hope !  Erminia*s 
name. 
Like  a  damn'd  spell,  calls  np  the  dreary  fiends 
Of  borrour  and  despair  in  arms  against  me. 
O  wonnding  sight  l-^^-lo,  floating  through  the  dusk» 
My  household  smoke  curls  o*er  the  waving  trees. 
And  does,  oh  horrid  *  does  another  lover 
Riot  in  unhallow'd  dalliance  by  my  hearth, 
While  I  am  driven  from  my  paradi.-e 

To  wander  here.    O  false,  ungenerous  woman ! 
« 

Enter  Ronsakow 

Eon.  Tremendous  justice,  look  from  Heav'n,  and 
bare 
Thy  red  right  arm ! — O  best,  O  bravest  peer. 
Are  theae  thy  fitting  hononrs^ 

Aagf.  Never  more 
Shall  I  again  pat  on  the  state  of  greatness. 
Wrap  me,  ye  dismal  shades,  from  yonder  Son 
That  rises  hateful  on  me  [ling 

Heard  you  that  groan  ?  't  was  the  wind  sadly  rusU 
Through  the  dark  shade  of  yonder  dreary  pines 

There  shall  I  rest The  busy  bustling  world 

Seems  a  base  crowd  to  mc,  scrambling  at  toys 
With  such  blind  rage,  that  o'er  their  brothera'  necks 
They  tread  to  catch  them.    Never  shall  I  more 
Mix  t*.  that  impious  crowd.    Leave  me,  my  friends. 

Man,  I  owe  my  life  to  thy  undaimted  valour. 
My  life  is  thine,  brave  count,  my  life  shall  senra 
thee. 

i2ay.  What  canst  thoa  hope  with  me !  and  canst 
thou  bear 
To  view  the  hideous  aspect  of  misfortune  ? 
The  heart  is  chiUM  and  feels  a  disesteem 
Rising  at  its  approach. 
A  friend  at  first  may  feet ;  for  kindly  nature 
Will  give  one  pang :  but  soon  he  learns  to  view 
His  friend  through  the  dim  shade  his  feute  casts 

o'er  him, 
A  shade  that  spreads  its  evening  darkness  o*er 
H<s  brightest  virtues,  while  it  shows  his  foibles 
Crowding  and  obvious  as  the  midnight  stars. 
Which  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 
Never  had  been  descried. 

Eon,  So  your  felse  friends,  the  sun-flowers  of 

your  fortune,  [bolt 

Will  now  shrink  from  you ;  but  may  Heaven'a  dread 

Blast  this  right-arm  when  it  deserts  your  cause  1 

Respect  your  name,  your  peace,  let  vengeance 

rouse  you.  [hope. 

Bram,  Yet,  let  to  morrow's  thoughts  mature  each 

Eon,  This  instant  is  the  time.  Your  manly  rage. 
When  you  renounc'd  allegiance  to  the  tyrant, 
The  tyrant  knows  and  holds  as  daring  treason. 
A  price  is  on  your  head :  then  rouse  my  lord ; 
The  king  has  urg'd  your  countess  by  the  dawn 
Through  these  wild  forest  walks,  and  bordering 
heath,  [geance— 

To  rouse  the  slumbering  deer.    Then  let  full  ven- 

Bram*  Fond  youth,  beware :  vain  were  the  dread 
•     attempt. 
And  but  a  prelude  to  the  dreadful  scalfold  ; 
Let  other  means 

Eajff  To  give  my  rage  the  rem. 
And  poi#  my  vengeance  on  the  sovereign's  head. 
Were  but  to  give  the  .victory  to  Bourbon. 
See,  O  my  eeuntry,  what  a  tacrifice 
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I  ff Te  to  tlMe»  my  iii}Mri«i  ht  llMe 

Rrat  uuaton'd. 

Bmm.  Thus  time  will  briiif  etAm  peaot^ 
aAiid  virtue  triumpli  o*er  the  pMigt  of  wOiB 
As  o'er  the  ^efs  of  childhood.     H«p|MBflt» 
Is  a  coy  plmit,  ray  lord ;  't  is  not  a  n«tiv* 
Of  this  cold  world ;  the  delicate  fkk  stranger 
Demaods  all  sunshine,  and  a  conataut  tendance ; 
And  ot't  when  the  gay  bloom  gives  boastful  proiniae 
Of  golden  fruit,  of  ever-during  firuit» 
The  lovely  plant  low  drops  the  blasted  bead* 
Yet  there  's  a  joy  that  blooms  amid  the  stoma 
Of  fortune's  coldest  winter ;  A  calm  joy 
That  stays  bejiind,  when  ev'o  the  last  tir'd  friend. 
The  llngerii^  bratber,  from  the  sick  man's  head 
Withdraws  his  weary  irftak 

Raif.  Tel]  the  pale  gasping  asthma,  to  breathe 
And  tell  the  bnmtilg  fever  to  allay  {ft«c, 

Its  frantic  rage,  bat  tell  net  woes  IHrnmhie 

To  have  no  feeling  Erminia  has  begg'd 

To  be  proteoted  from  tni* ;  not  one  thooglit 
Sprung  in  this  breast  bnt  melted  with  aiSention ; 
Bvery  idea  servM  her ;  still  my  fhncy         j 
itovM  on  her  graces^-bdr  bewitching  smiles 
,  My  heart's  sole  eumthhie ;  ynt  I  heud  her  beg 
To  be  protected  from  me.     Hell's  worst  poison 
Bums  in  the  wound  given  by  a  dear  lov'd  fiiend, 
By  such  a  ftiend-^oh  burst,  ye  flashing  lightnings, 
Bunt  round  my  hand  and  Wtap  me 

Am.  Let  your  trampled  honour 
Fire  you,  my  lonl }  let  no  soft  tenr  unman  yon. 
Respeot  your  name,  brave  eonnt,  and  injur'd  ho- 
And  form  some  resolution  to  defend  them.    [nour. 

3Unf,  How,  how  (  O  t^ll  me :  he  that  soothesmy 
soul 
In  death,  will  do  but  seenndnry  kiodiicas. 

Hon,  Leave  vain  eomplaint ;  Bonihon  has  inmU 
his  march, 
A  few  hours  more  will  see  him  reuse  the  Idng 
From  hts  adulterous  revels.    Gallant  Bouihon 
Is  still  your  friend ;  then  join  his  prosp'itwis  eanie. 

Ray,  Now  am  I  low  indeed,  when  thorn,  fbnd  boy, 
Thus  dar'st  insult  me. 

Am.  Would  to  Heaven  yoor  eyes. 
That  now  lower  on  me,  saw  what  crnel  padn 
Your  fate  gives  her6 ! — Oh  Heaven,  and  must  yoor 

blood 
flpont  o'er  the  teaffold,  while  thb  meking  wheel 
AiMl  burning  torture,  ev'n  in  these  bold  eyes, 
Shall  bring  the  Mttlen-diop,  that  spite  ef  ooiirage 
Will  rise,  prevent  my  lord 
.    Rof,  The  view  of  this 

Has  breathed  a  steady  calmness  thfOi^h  my  soul, 
And  passion  speaks  not  this  $  indeed,  O  Ronsard, 
I  feflr  the  rack,  my  sotti  shrinks  back  frota  torment, 
And  I  Witt  fly  it  *.v  but  it  is  the  torment, 
The  dreadlbl  rack  of  my  own  mind's  upbfaidiag« 
'T  is  that  akme  I  fenr,  alone  will  fly. 
Bourbon  has  rais'd  his  fbot  to  trample  en 
My  prostrate  country ;  and  sbaU  my  deep  wrongs 
Ory  vengeance  in  his- camp,  and  nerve  hie  arm 
To  parricide  !  No ;  let  thft  sUent  grave 
Bttvy  my  wroogt  ere  thns  they  be  reveng'd 

Upon  my  country —Never— —know,  fond' 

I  am  no  Attrous  to  smile  on  bfcn  [youth, 

Who  stabs  my  country. 

Bram,  O  my  lord,  while  thns. 
Unknowing  what  unhappy  oonne  to  tttkO^, 
We  linger  here  unflx'd  ttsd  wifesohr^, 
The  tyrant's 
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Ray,  I  am  resolv'd— ^-A)iv^ 
His  bands  shall  never  take  me ;  never  shall  I 
Be  brought  in  chains  before  the  exulting  tyrant. 
To  see  iliy  Mraitrem  fbndly  «ftiH«  on  hitaiH 
And  scowl  disdain  on  me.    No»  death  shall  save 
From  that  worst  Hell.    Down,  down,  imagioatioo, 
Hence  with  the  horrid  scene :  down,  busy  thought. 

0  Bramville,  give  my  limbs  a  decent  grave. 
Rram.    Mercy,  kind  Heav*n*-— Is  RaymoodV 

noble  soul 
Vanquished  at  latit  and  fallen  !  Oh,  had  Marseilles 
Beheld  yon  in  ignoble  flight,  desert 
Her  firmest  ramparts,  ere  my  ^es  had  seen  you 
Desert  your  mind's  firm  valour ; 

Ray.  Talk  of  valour 
To  him  who  feam :  I  fear  not     All  I  valued. 
My  heart's  sole  joy  is  now  for  ever  lost : 
Not  Heaven  can  spotless  to  my  arms  restoni 
The  lost  Erminia :  my  soul  is  now 
Familiar  with  horrour,  and  would  woo 
Its  dreadful  shades^f  oft  at  times  o*erwhelm'd 
Beneath  its  woes  an  unprogressive  vacancy 
Absorb  my  faculties,  *t  is  but  more  livingly 
To  feel  my  first,  my  constant  recollection, 
Erminia's  Imlsehood.     In  e^ch  nerve,  each  thought. 
My  heart  is  wounded:  to  restrain  its  rage. 
Its  lust  of  grief,  were  torment:  let  its  irage 
Then  swell,  till  weary  nature  sink  oppress'd 
Beneath  its  burden,  then  may  sullen  peace 
Come  with  her  awful  gloom,  while  from  my  breaJl 
The  life-blood  fails — 

Ha,  death,  distraction !  must  the  tyrant's  tiinmpha 
Pursue  me  here !  heardst  thou  the  huntsman^  horn  ? 

Ron,  This  way  they  drive :  the  sound  draws  near. 

Ray.  Is  lust  so  soon    / 
Crawl  d  out  of  bed }  fie  on  *t,  fie  on  't,  my  heart 
Is  sick  of  this  base  world !  Erminia 
Be  false,  and  yet  endure  the  light!  Erminia 
Be  false,  and  cheerfiil  too !  O  baste,  my  friends. 
And  mark  their  rout:  't  were  well  I  knew< 

Bram.  Alas! 

1  fear  you  mean  to  leave  this  thickest  shade. 
And  rush  on  danger. 

Ray,  Here  I  *11  waits.believe  me; 
I  MI  never  leave  this  thicket  to  be  plunged 

In  deeper  miseries 

[Extunt  BramvtUe  and  Ronsard. 
— ■  ■  '    What  an  awful  silence 


Surrounds  me  now !  thus  life's  poor  noisy  bustle 
Goes  off  at  last.    Soft  gliding  through  my  breast 
I  feel  a  peaceful  foretaste  of  the  rest 
lltat  soon  will  come.    Pertiape  to  these  lone  shades 
Some  noble  patriot,  fled  from  Csssar^s  sword. 
Here  wept  his  country's  woes,  then  sunk  to  rest 
Like  a  tir'd  babe,  wbile  death's  coM  heavy  slumbers 
Crept  on  his  yielding  heart.    Perhaps  yon  stone. 
That  grey  with  moss  just  peers  above  the  weeds, 
Points  to  his  bones  that  fifteen  hundred  years 
Have  slept  in  peace.    O  Death,  thou  siltet  mo^A, 
Soon  be  my  rest  like  his. .  Then  oome,  my  swotA; 
My  nmngs  shall  thunder  in  my  ears  no  more— -^ 
Yet  anxious  nature  asks,  while  holy  niettce 
Wraps  the  cold  ashes,  and  oatan  peace  tnvHc» 
Bv'n  the  wild  deer  to  harbour  at  his  toi^ 
Is  all  as  peaoeftil  with  the  oonacions  mind  } 
Ah,  what  a  depth  of  nncreated  night 
Haagthere!  yet  reason  through  the  nwfiri  ^oo0i 
SlKX)ts  her  pale  beams,  and  oaaiB  a  feebleny  • 
On  virtne's  triUB^)  en  a  share  beyond 
I  The  darksome  grave.  Dies  that  pure  apiritfthougfaty 
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Which  shares  the  nature  of  th*  etarnal  oilnd  ? 

Sleeps  that  io  <lust  ?  Are  goitt's  comrulsiTe  pangs, 

That  oft  in  death  begin  to  wake  their  horrours, 

All  hushM  in  death  >  Who  candtiaionstrtte  this? 

Ah,  this  wrings  oonfesnoo  er^n  ftom  ohstmacy, 

That  death  which  brings  fool  gnilt  along  with  it 

May  bring  no  reit.    Who  flies  from  life  confesses 

He  flies  from^  something  that  appean  so  dreadful, 

He  dares  not  face  it.    b  it  guilt  or  virtue 

That  thus  shriaka  back  and  trerabiies  at  to  iribrfow  ? 

Yes,  this  is  meanness,  and  alone  regards 

Its  selfish  ease ;  ▼iitue  is  never  leagued 

With  its  base  dictates.    Is  it  then  snoh  meanness 

1*0  fly  that  point  where  pain  and  anguish  shower 

Their  burning  arrows !  Oh  distraction,  where. 

Where  am  I  lost,  each  feeling  longs  for  death, , 

But  death  invited  by  a  coward's  guilt. 

Oh  Hell<     ■  to  live,  perhaps  to  die  to  morrow 

On  wn  assassin's  knife         '- 

Ha,  what  ungraeions  foot 

pisturbs  these  shades  I  O  fury,  veqgeanoe  fire  me, 

My  murderer  I 

Writer  the  Kmc  armed  with  a  boar  spear. 


Indignant  Heaven,  proud  tyrant. 


Kmg»  Sfrike  it  home  then.    [Dtmittghutpatr* 
Jtta^.  What,  I  attack  thee  guardiess !  I  «tlaok<thflfl 

Like  an  asssMsin ! No*— Prastrata,  yet  awful. 

My  country  meets  my  view.    Alas,  vain  nan ! 
Thou  tfainkesi  that  BouriMinVi  fled        ■  ■  The  cruel 
sword  fo*erthee; 

Of  Bourbon*  hangs  like  Heaven's  own  vengeance 
Hang^o'er  the^aod  that  gave  my  fother  birth. 
And  I,  no  more  her  soldier,  must  stand  by, 
like  palsied  age,  and  see  my  country  bleed* 
Yet  tyrant  as  thoti  art,  yet  thou  her  king, 
May^savemycountiy:  live  than,  hau^ty  plim^ 

derer! 
And  be  thy  own  stung  heart  my  wrongs  revenger.  > 

My  wrongs— Valois,  I  fly  thee  ere  my  wrongs 

Burst  into  raging  madness [Exit  Raymonds 

King,  HowdreadfttI  is  the  fnmn  of  injured  merit! 
Not  Heaven's  red  lightning  volley'd  at  my  head 
Could  thus  have  aw'd  me.  Death !  and  did  I  tremble 
Before  the  ■daring  traitor !  Ample  vengeance 
Shall  yetatane— -«*-His  crime  against  my  royalty 
Shall  now  gifva  full  posacmion  to  my  love. 


Has  sent  thee  here  to  pour  ita  vengeance  on  thee. 
Thou  com*st  to  rouse  the  boar  in  this  Ibne  thicket; 
But  thou  haat  found  a  wounded  lion  hero* 
Now  shall  my  sword     ' 

jKtNg.  08t  sacrilegions  peasant, 
And  dread  thy  fete  for  daring  to  approach 
My  aacrediMvsan. 

Raif.  Oh  indignity ! 
Is  black  unmanly  lurkmg  craelty. 
Is  dark  adultery  saered  ?  But  my  sword 
Shall  do  me  right 

'iCmg.  Thee  right!    base  slave,  thy  king  did 
never  wrong  thee.  [Raymond  ? 

Ray,  And  know'^t  thon  not  the  deeply  kjur'd 

Amg.  Oh  mercy,  Heav'n ! 

Ray,  Does  thy  deep  gnilt  unman  thee  ? 
The  wrongs  whioh  thou  hast  basely  heap*d  upon  roe. 
To  me  unking  thee.    Thou  art  now  to  me 
But  duke  of  Valois,  I  a  peer  thine  equal, 
Jn  all  but  gailt  thy  equal ;  there  thou  «rt. 
As  the  vile  worm,  below  me  Ha»whero  now 

The  eye  that  scowl^  like  Jove^s!-^bat  guard  thy 
heart  [guardiess. 

Though  thou  hast  stabb'd  my  heart  when  it  was 
And  gkywing  in  thy  service,  yet  I  feel 
I  caanei  be  so  base  as  do  thee  justice ; 
My  wrongs  demand,  while  thou  stand'st  like*a  sa- 
Yielding  and  trembling.  [orifice 

King,  Thy  wrongs  shall  have  full  justice. 

Ray,  Yes,  by  Heaven ! 
This  sword  shall  have  it 
Thy  power,  thy  titles,  all  thy  pageant  tinsel. 
The  mdignant  hand  of  reason  sbulBes  by. 
And  shows,  in  the  true  colours  of  thy  mind. 

Thy  naked  self Ah,  bhisbing  honour  tnrns 

From  that  poor  sight-— -^— Good  Heaven !  and  is 

my  sward 
Now  pointed  at  the  man  it  lately  guarded  ? 
I  cannot  viewmjrselfbnt  every  part 
Wakes  the  remembronce  of  my  loyalty. 
This  breast,  this  faitbfiil  breast,  whero  thou  hast 

pbmted 
The  thorns  of  Hell,  is  furrow^  with  the  wounds 
Received  for  thee.    A#ay,  this  milkiness  | 
My  wrsQiH  my  wrmga,  ecy  vcnfcanoe  1 


Enter  Guise  hastily. 
Why  thus  alarm'd  ?  Where,  where  the  bennteona 


I  charged  you  hero  to  bring,  thatt  here  my  vows 
Of  feitbful  care  might  lend  a  healing  balm 
Ero  she  was  borne  to  Fountainblaau-— ^ 

Gvite.  My  Uege,  [BonrtKm 

Your  ciwwn      ■  'your  life    ■■  'the  haughty  reb^ 
Has  meant  an  flight    From  the  sumMiiiding  wnods 
He  pours  his  legions,  like  a  sadden  flood 
Bursting  upon  us* 

King,  TMbld  vengeance  strike  him  ! 
And  must  this  sacred  hour  be  stainMnand  blighted 
By  his  diro  treason?  But  my  tenfold  fury 
Shall  thunder  on  bis 


Enter  Loso  ApMiaAL  hastily  with  atiendantu 

Lord  Adm,  O  to  the  camp,  my  Heyo, 
Our  troops  are  all  in  tumult  and  dismay, 
And  on  the  step  to  fly.    Each  common  soldier 
Reminds  his  fallow  of  old  prophecies,  [bon 

And  wizard-rhymesy  wfaaoh  s^r»  the  house  of  Bomv 
Shall  wear  the  crown  of  nranca 

King,  Bring  me  my  steed,      {Toik$aitemdemts. 
And  bid  our  trumpets  aaand  to  arms,  to  battle. 

Lard  Adm,  'T  is  echoed  through  the  camp,  that 
gaHant  Raymond 
Now  fights  for  Bourbon :  consternation  tremblea 
On  every  knee ;  speeahless  tbey  eye  each  other. 
But  your  bold  fire,  my  liege,  will  chare  the  palencsa 
From  their  cold  cheeks. 

King,  And  has  the  name  of  Raymond 
So  drMkd  a  charm  ?  Speed  to  the  camp  of  Aurtards, 
Lonl  Admiral,  and  let  the  coldest  ki|ow, 
The  shadow  has  not  nov'd  upon  the  dial 
Since  Raymond*s  sword  was  brandish'd  at  their 

sovereign. 
And  dar'd  his  breast    Away,  and  on  the  instant 
Ounelf  shall  lead  the  battle 


Where,  my  Gnise, 


[iS»if  Lord  Admiral. 


My  heart's  besttrcaiure^  where  the  dearest  fair  one  ? 

(hue.  Safe  m  the  deepest  thicket  of  the  wood. 
My  spouse,  in  trust  of  my  return,  delays  her. 

King,  Oh  Heaven^  her  charms  are  irresistible ! 
And  Heaven  gave  me  the  power  to  make  them  miue^ 
And  by  Ufeateii's  chatter  I  wiU  riot  m  them  I 
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Behold  these  lofty  tomen;,'  Umm  lordly  foreito. 
And  these  wide  lawns,  my  Guise— -these  shidi  re- 
ward thee.  >     [Pointing  to  the  cattle,  fde. 
Baymond  lurks  near«««iid  be  it  thine  to  seize  him! 
But  hide  the  deed  from  the  bewitching  fair  one. 
Her,  swift  to  Pountainbleaa,  however  reluctant, 
With  smoothest  art' and  kindest  mien  convey. 
The  royal  promise  grantr  thee  these  domains; 
These  bands  oboy  thy  nod. 

Guise,  These  deedifi  my  liege. 
Fierce  Raymond  seiz'd,  and  &ir  Erminia  thine, 
Shall  crown  the  triumph  of  thy  victory.    [Exeunt. 

Scimt  III.     The  wood. 

Kaymond  and  Bramtillb« 

Bram.  The  chase,  my  lord,  now  sounds  among 
the  hills, 
That  bound  the  forest  on  the  western  edge: 
But  otber  toils  wiil  soon  demand  the  field : 
The  van  of  Bourbon's  host  draws  on  to  battle. 
The  camp  is  all  in  tumult,  aud  the  king- 
Prepares  to  meet  him.  [something 

Hay.  Now,  now,  my  heart:  oh  how  it  pants  for 
That  might  re! ieve  it.    That  poor  wildfire,  reason, 
Mocks  me;  it  glimmers  now  on  this  side,  now 
Flits  to  the  other,  ever  vanishing 
As  I  approach  it!  What  an  awfol  gloom 
Surrounds  me !  not  a  choice  left  to  my  action. 
Not  one  my  heart  approves.     Dreadful  condition ! 
Where  every  principle  that  stirs  within  me 
Bums  to  act  nobly,  yet  some  act  of  meanness. 
Turn  where  I  will,  of  madness  or  of  meanness. 
Obtrudes  upon  me !  a  stem  judge  that  never 
Will  pardon  me,  myself,  bids  me  beware  — -— 

Son.  Away  these  doubts:  when  prudence  weighs 
an  action. 
Her  cold  blood  slumbers  o'er  it  till  the  time 
Of  action  flies.    Your  awful  sword  was  brandish*d 
At  the  king's  breast.     I  saw  him  join  his  bands. 
I  heard  your  fate  pronounced.    Tliis  is  the  moment 
To  shun  the  dreadful  scaffold.     Let  the  mge 
Of  iiiittr'd  honour  guide  you :  mark  the  tyrant. 
And  meet  him  in  the  flight  with  sword  to, sword, 
And  leave  the  event  to  Heaven. 

Ray.  It  was  my  country, 
'T  was  her  gi^eat  cause  disarmed  me,  when  my  sword 
Was  pointed  at  the  trembling  heart!  then  what 
Alone  remains  I  '11  do.    Leave  me,  my  friends; 
I  am  mark'd  out  for  vengeance :  would  you  give 
Nevr  tortiires  to  my  woes  by  falling  witli  me  ? 

Ron.  Thy  blood  must  soon  secure  the  tjrrant's 
rapine, 
Unless— —Ah  me,  and  shall  I  leave  thee  now! 
No;  by  thy  wrongs  I  will  not— -Give  the  rein 
To  manly  indijgnation,  and  atone  [geancei 

Thy  wounded  honour:  let  thy  wrongs'  have  ven- 
Heavens,  were  thy  wrongs  but  mine  1— Yes ;  they 

are  mine, 
They  are  my  friends.    The  moment  dies,  my  lord. 

Bram.  O  my  faU'n  country !  Raymond's  gallant 
arm 
Guards  thee  no  more :  upon  the  king's  own  valour 
Rests  all  thy  hope:  aud  shall  my  Raymond's  wrongs 
in  these  most  sacred  moments  cry  for  vengeance. 
And  blunt  the  sword  that  guards  hb  native  land? 
Should  the  king  fall . 

Ray,  Tlf  king !  — r— Ky  vengeance  rouses, 
My  sword  plung'd  in  his  heait  were  not  .to  wrong 

Bram.  Bnt  it  would  stab  your  oountry..     [him* 
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Ray.  Graoioas  Heaven! 
This,  this  at  last  must  heal  my 

\^ufuonMg  an 

Ban.  What!  die!    ' 
And  leave  th'  adulterer  in  triumphant  riot 
In  your  love  bed,  drank  with  Ermhiia's  cbarms? 

Ray.  Speak  it  no  more'       Oh  t  is  a  glimpae  of 
Shown  to  the  damn'^L  «       [Heaven 

Ron.  Then  o'er  the  tymt's  Heaven  [lord. 

Pour  Hell's  black  shades.    But  speak  the  word,  my 
Then  let  her  die. 

Ray.  O  God  !  the  dreadful  issue 
My  thoughts  avoided — Let  her  die !        O  tyraoty 
What  hcirrid  ruin  hast  thou  brought  oo  me! 
Yes;  let  her  die 

Ron.  Now  at  the  chase  we  'II  find  her. 
Hark !  *t  is  the  bom :  the  chase  draws  near.    Amidrt 
His  triumph,  heavy  shall  our  vengeance  fall. 

Ray,  llien  shall  my  trampled  honour  ye« erase 
My  name's  disgrace,  and  tear  hot-breath*d  poltation 
From  its  rank  soil ;   then  shall  th'  exulting  tyranty 
Amid  the  triumph  of  his  pride,  behold 
His  lustful  bed  chang*d  for  her  ghastly  shroud. 
Horroor  now  has  steei'd  me: 
Yes,  I  coul^  smile,  then  drop  the  yearning  tear. 
To  see  Erminia  breathless  at  my  feet* 
But  to  behold  her  in  th'  adulterer's  bed. 
To  see  her  but  in  fancy  there    ■    O  Hell, 
It  strikes  with  madness ! 

Ron.  We  *11  tear  her  thence,  my  lord. 

Ray.  My  hand  shall  strike  the  blow : 
Shall  touch  her  faithless  breast    I  camnt  leave 
That  dreadful  office  to  another's  rage. 
Yes ;  I  shall  drop  the  tear  in  luxury 
Of  raging  grief,  and  kiss  the  hands  that  mangle 
Her  faithless  bosom.    O  my  friends,  how  knv^lyy 
How  flush'd  with  evYy  graceful  seeming  viitoe. 
Shone  my  Erminia !  and  shall  this  hand 
Oh  burning  anguish !  still  the  dear  idea 
Obtmdes  upon  me,  when  each  happy  moment 
Led  on  another  happier,  till  at  last 
Came  one  curst  hour,  and  darkened  all  the  rest. 
And  lost  the  world  to  me. 

Bram.  Heard  you  that  echo  ? 
It  is  the  huntsman's  voice :  the  chase  turns  bither. 

Ron.  Then  stand  to  arms. 

Ray.  And  thus  an  happy  death 
May  close  my  woes.    But  should  I  fall,  my  wish 
Unsatisfy'd,  by  all  ycnt  dearest  hopes. 
Oh  soothe  my  ghost,  and  blast  the  tyrant's  rerds  ! 

Ron.  I  swear,  my  lord,  my  sword  waits  the  fair 
*       time.  {Exit  Rtmtank 

Bram.  And  mine,  my  lord. 

Ray.  Oh,  n\y  friends,  indulge  me! 
I  have  be«m  radely  waken'd  ftom  a  dream 
Of  more  than  human  bliss  and  ecstasy. 
To  all  the  horrours  of  the  madman's  cell. 
Heaven  try'd  on  me  what  bliss  a  man  could  know. 
But  gave  the  keeping  of  it  to  a  woman ; 
And  that  fiilse-hearted  woman  h^  betray*d  it 
To  one  who  boasts  of  faithlessness  to  woman; 
To  one  who  holds  the  character  of  woman 
Worthless  and  vain ;  despising  what  he  coaqocvs. 
O  I  could  weep  for  that  unhappy  man 
Whose  heart's  sole  treasure  is  embartc'd  in  woman  ^ 
Just  when  he  thinks  his  halcyon  days  are  oom^ 
When  on  the  smooth  calm  tide  of  life  his  joys 
Securely  glid&  poor  man,  whsit  storms  rash  in,    . 
What  dreadful  ruin!  and  oh  crud  wound  I 
He  feels  that  flaunting  baseoe«»  thinly  gtUad  . 
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Wtth  gallatttry,  gay  trifling,  oaths,  and  flattery, 
Have  had  more  greceful  charms  than  all  hit  merit 
Alas,  this  is  but»weeping  for  myself ! 

What  now,  brave  youth  ? 

[Rontard  re^ntert  hattify. 
•    Boiu  The  moment  sacred  to  thy  mjur'd  honour 

Is  now  OD  wing. ^The  royal  camp 

U  all  in  tumult:  thither  the  king  has  sped; 
The  ladies  with  the  huntsmen  chase  the  deer 
On  3ron  nigh  dale:  ere  now  by  the  forests  edge 
May  we  surprise  them,  and  achieve  our  purpose. 

Ray.  My  spirit  rises  as  the  dreadful  hour; 
Rises  in  horrour ! 

Ron,  Righteous  Heaven,  my  lord. 
Itself  is  party  in  our  jnst  attempt. 
And  on  my  sword,  I  swear 

Sram.  And  on  my  sword,  1  swear. 
All  that  an  old  man's  witherM  arm  can  do, 
This  arm  shall  do  !  I  will  not  boast,  my  lord;  [ly. 
Yet  still  there's  warm  blood  here  that  shall  flow  free- 

JBsy.  From  yonder  dark  bn>w*d  glade  the  pros- 
pect opens 
In  wide  extent.    Thither  with  speed,  my  friends. 

Ron   And  mark  the  lady  in  the  silk  of  white,      ^ 
Arm'd  like  the  sylvan  goddess  of  the  chase. 
With  bow  and  quiver—— 

Ray.  Hah  !  the  folse  Ermiuia— - 

Rm.  Erminia's  graceftil  port,  and  noble  mien 
Seem'd  to  adorn  her ;  but  the  distance  veil'd 
Her  smiles  accnrB*d---— 

Rtuf.  Honour  now  strengthens  me. 
Eternal  justice,  be  my  sword  thy  minister. 
To  pour  thy  vengeance  on  triumphing  guilt! 
Yes ;  Heaven^  own  vengeance  points  my  ^thirsty 

sword.  ^ 

Hitner  with  speed,  my  friends !  [Exeunt 


ACT  V. 

ScimL    Athkkeltnawoodnearihemauihqfacaoe. 
Ratmonb  and  Braiivillb. 

Ray.  Hbbb  Ronsard  was  to  meet  us— —What  a 
horrour 
Coldly  glides  through  me!  like  a  lurtcing  feKm 
Must  I  approach  my  castle,  while  the  robbers 
Revel  within-^ — Oh  parent  Heaven,  how  awful 
What  now  I  feel  1  that  solemn  pleasingdread 
Unspeakable!  the  grave's  chill  invitatioii 
Sent  to  the  good  man's  heart  when  verging  on  it 
That  unnam'd  touch,  which  man,  ordain'd  to  live, 
Pid  never  feel,  now  tiirills  me :  and  inspiring 
A  drear  affection  for  the  darksome  gulf, 
Whose  shore  was  never  seen  by  human  eye. 
Shows 'smiling  peace  prepared  to  waft  me  throngh. 

Btom.  When  griefs  hot  fever  has  bum'd  out  its 
Comes  melancholy,  and  with  gentle  hand       {rage 
Throws  a  soft  slumber  o'er  the  weary'd  passions ; 
And  then,  while  reason  sleeps,  bending  the  vigour 
Of  manly  action  down,  through  mournful  shades 
Of  listless  pleasmg  w6e,  she  impious  leads    '  [you : 
The  dreamful  fency.—— Thus,  my  lord,.sheleadi 
The  touch  you  feel  is  melancholy^s  soothing: 
But  rouse  your  nobler  temper  to  the  deeds 
'Your  honour  and  your  wrongs  impose  upon  yon. 

Ray.  Yes,  I  wilt  rouse  me Hark !  the  sounds 

•Struggle  OB  the  fcvesl'i  edge««~-.  [of  tumult 


BrdM.  Bourbon,  [deem. 
Disturbs  the  tyrant's  revels ;  and  on  speed 
Comes  Ronsard— 

Enier  RoNSABnb 

Ron.  Deeper  to  the  cave,  my  lord, 
lyet  us  retire-* — 

Ray.  Say,  where  my  joyful  traitress? 

Rmt.  Just  when  I  mark'd  her  party,  and  the  route. 
The  hounds  pursued,  the  shout  of  Bourbon's  army 
£cho*d  along  the  dales,  and  his  bold  van 
Gave  their  first  thunder.    Instant  o'er  the  downs. 
Raging  as  burning  Hetcules,  the  king 
Led  forth  his  trembling  host.    In  wild  dismay 
Tlie  hunters  fled,  some  to  the  castle,  some 
Plung*d  mto  the  wood" 

Ray.  Oh  Heaven,  and  is  my  vengeance. 
And  thy  dread  justice,  yet  again  delayM  ! 

Ron.  Erminia'k  paity  to  the  castle  sped ; 
There  ma.^  we  seize  her.    Let  one  little  hour 
But  half  expire,  then  will  the  battle  rage 
In  its  foil  strength  j  then  may  our  purpose  fear 
Wajrward  delay  no  more — — ■ 

Bram.  Hah,  H  is  the  sound  [gladef  ; 

Of  horsemen  rushing  through  the  neighbouring 
Retire,  my  lord ;  a  price  is  on  srour  blood. 
Ere  to  full  meeting  flame  the  battle  ri$e, 
I  Ml  arm  your  faithful  servants  to  assist 
Our  boooui's  cause    ■  ' 

Ray.  Oh  speed  thee [Exit  BramciUe. 

Here  to  lurk ; 
Here  watch  the  time,  to  poniard  that  fair  bosom 
Where  yesterday  my  soul  was  all  enshrin*d! 
Dreadfol  necessity !  O  living  horrour ! 
Good  Heaven,  cuuldst  thou  restore  me  yesterday ! 
[Exeunt  Ray.  and  Ron.  into  the  cave. 

SciMB  IL    A  lawn  on  the  edge  qfa  forest.    An  en- 
campment at  a  distance. 

Enter  the  Kivo,  followed  by  the  Lord  Admieai,  tmd 

other  attendants. 

King.  Distraction,  fury !  blinded  by  my  passion, 
I  have  disgrac'd  the  warlike  name,  have  suffei'd 
The  rebel  to  surprise  me.    Oh,  dishononr ! 
Yet  shall  both  traitors  mourn ;  the  traitor  Raymond, 
So  feme  reports,  commands  proud  Bourbon's  right. 
And  drives  our  mercenary  troops  before  bim, 
Who  tremble  at  his  name 

Guise.  To  seize  his  castle,  [tess 

Doubt  not  he  deems,  and  bear  away  the  coun- 

King.  Ihe  goddess  of  my  heart  I  Heavens,  if  I 
yield  her,  [talion 

May  Bourbon  triumph  !-*~Lord  Admiral,  thy  bat- 
ShsJI  reinforce  my  Guise  to  guard  the  fair  one. 
For  whom  my  crown  now  trembles  on  nty  head. 

Ouise,  Be  confident ;  our  seal  shall  be  successful. 

Lord  Adm.  Oh  to  the  field,  my  liege 

King.  Yes;  there  the  astonish'd  dastards 
Require  my  rage  to  fire  them~— 
Oh  Raymond,  had  I  now  a  general 
As  brave,  as  honest ! — Heavens,  am  I  thus  reduced  ? 

No;  this  is  mine [Droning  hit  svoord. 

—  to  thb  I  *ll  trust  my  kingdoms. 

GwM.  And  wonted  victory  attend  that  sword ! 

[Exit  King. 

Lord  Adm.  Now,  now,  my  lord,  our  power  ex- 
ptres  or  triumphs;   • 
Our  hope's  sole  anchor  is  not  y«t  secur'd ; 
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The  wajrward  fair  one  iqmm  to  0y  the  kinf : 
Haste,  searoh  tkeae  wild  veofi  tbioketa,  and  mouvi 
The  castle  be  my  care.  (bar  | 

Gidse,  To  search  the  forest.^ 
Were  now  to  lose  her:  every  moment  seema 
A  long  slow  how  tiU  my  Bamowie's  pa«a 
Tell  where  she  hides  or  fiieB-^^^Otninm^  itaff«|| 
And  shall  the  atem-kiWd  Htyiaiid  yet  «gaHi 
Enter  these  vaIIa  Ib  tnosffc^  aiMi  enei 
Uis  great  revenge  ? 

Lorflf  ilfim.  Na;  he  shtH  0*ftw  the  d«st  . 
Benaath  the  anamt  ipear  of  my  battalion 
Ere  there  he  trUiaopb.    Instant,  O  my  lord  t 
Plant  sound  these  wild  wood,  glades  thy  tfustisst 

band^ 
And  give  her  wished  escape  itadboom'd  dcAan«a* 

[£MiMt  tev€fmily. 

EamiiiA,  Eemoive,  a  Bctge  and  other  attendants, 

Erm,  You  told  me  BraaTille  was  to  neat  me 
Alasy  he  comes  not  !-^    Of  ray  innooenccv    [hfre. 
Yoo  said,  you  told  him,  how  with  tears  of  jay 
He  heaid  the  Ule.    Alas!  his  faithful 
Never,  till  bow,  thus  UngerM— — 

Fern,  Patience,  lady. 
Is  Heaven's  own  bakn-— *-  [darkness 

Erm,  Oh  fly,  ye  gloomy  hours!   what  boding 
Bests  on  these  moments  ■ ' 

Eem.  T  is  the  busy  working 
Of  fear's  keen  lively  sense  that  leads  yoar  thoaghls 
Tlirough  waking  dreams,  where  jaalaws  tenour  Mk» 
The  dim  illusive  soenecy. 

Frm.  Fear  and  tarrour 
Become  my  lorn  condition  well— — Ere  yet 
The  matin  bell  has  toU'd  its  holy  summons. 
The  impious  tyrant  may  perhaps  for  ever 
Divorce  the  noble  Raymond  fVom  my  arms. 
Oh  Heaven  protect  him  from  my  loath'd  betrayers ! 
Oh  give  me  back  my  husband—— 

Eem,  Utmost  prudence,  lady. 
Becomes  us  now :  Bramville  will  soon  relieve 
Thy  k»ad  of  woca.    Again  I  '11  urge  his  coming. 

[Sh0  tUsmuet  the  Page. 
O  yield  not  thvs  to  unavailing  passion! 
Alas*  n  fever  of  the  sickly  mind 
O'erpowers  thee,  lady !  hear  thy  weeping  friend. 
Yield  me  the  poniard. 

Erm.  Yield  my  honour^s  safeguard ! 
No;  by  my  wrongs 

Emn.  Oh  Heaven,  bethink  thae,  lady, 
What  vain  repentance  may  for  ever  weep 
O'er  one  rash  moment. 

Erm.  Yes;  no  vain  repentance 
Shall  wee-p  my  hononr's  stain;  with  impious  rage 
The  tyrant  bums ;  but  this,  perhaps,  shall  change 
The  fetal  object  that  impassions  him 
Into  a  form  of  horrour ;  or  perhaps, 
So  guide  me  Heaven,-«sha]|  reek  in  his  hot  bvsast 
This,  this  were  worthy  gallant  Baymond's  spouse, 
And  not  a  coward's  fltghto-^*- 
A  coward's  flight,  through  self-given  death,  hot  ill 
Becomes  the  mind  that  feels  its  dignity 
In  vigorous  health,  and  snailes  upon  itself. 
And  mine  witli  joy  ^reviews  each  wish,  each  thonght 
That  ere  liv*d  here  [Concealing  a  dagger. 

Eem.  While  Bramville  tarries,  lady, 
Yon  shepherd's  bowe.r,  where  o'er  Mie  verdant  bank 
The  roses  and  the  woodhioe  cnittlata 


The  pi»ks  and  cowslips  of  Hw  fpor  babw  ; 
Voo  boffer  invites  «is  to  its  safe  Mtse«t. 
Erm.  Oh  Bmnville,  BwBvilk,  qiead  t^ee  !— 
this  dday  [  Tktff  rtiire. 

Ill  snils  thai  ga^eriMH  friendly  warmth  which  marks 
Thy  hoary  age—-  {TAe  ipcr«  afeier. 

iecmlV.    Agltirma 
Eniar  ViAruoaoh  BaAitviuJCy 

Bram.  Your  faithful  servants  offer 
Their  lives,  my  lord,  to  give  your  wish  success. 
1'his  is  the  moment :  on  the  field  the  king 
Now  greets  the  foe  with  dreadfiil  salutation. 

Ea^.  Then  on  my  friends Good  Heaven,  why 

shake  my  knees  ' 
With  suddeHiSltenng !  why  this  chilly  tremoor ! 
That  never  seiz'd  ^e  in  the  eve  of  battle ! 
Oh  judf  e  not  you,'  who  never  fdt  my  passion ; 
Ye  leaden-hearted  herd,  whose  cold  base  temper 
Takes  no  impression  but  of  sordid  stamp. 
Judge  not  my  feelings— — Oh  Erminia  ! 
Go  I  to  murder  thee! — Ob  horrour!  horrour f 
•Yet  Heaven's  own  justice  flres  me. 

Enter  RoHSAan  m  hmsle. 

Eon.  Not,  my  loird. 

Not  to  the  castle In  a  flowery  arbonr. 

By  yonder  gli^de,  the  sylvan  goddess  rests 
Her  wearied  limbs  ■' 

Eay.  Waiting  her  paramour 
When  crown'd  with  victory.    Eternal  justice  ! 
This,  this  is  thy  tremendous  hour — — 

■  —On,  on  my  friends ! 

Dark  are  the  paths  of  fate ;  but,  led  by  honour. 
Firm  is  our  footing,  and  our  peace  secure,      [sav'd 

Eon,  Now,  now,  my  lord,  that  life  yoa  bravely 
When  I  was  down  in  battle,  when  you  niah'd 
Between  me  and  the  lifted  pole-ax«  now 
That  life  shall  serve  you lExettnL 

ScbmbV.     WooiUaid  ^ades. 
Enter  Batmokd  ^u^Bramvilu. 

i2ey.  Hera  wide  the  prospiKt  opeps.    Roasaid 
watches  [Leave  mr 

The  other  glade--— Here  rests  my  fanitrceB       i 
To  this  dread  scene 

Aram.  Gladly  I  torn,  my  lord. 

From  such  sad  view O  gmeioosHeawn  prevent 

Whatever  •fiends  thee—  \E9ii»mm. 

Ea^.  Ah,  whence  this  sudden  gloooi  which  shnots 
athwart 
The  consciotts  forest !  As  if  wailing  ghosts 
Were  gliding  through  thetrembfi«gl«nives»tlM  aigh 
Glides  sullen  on.    'T  is  nature's  oanseiona  hocvour 
When  the  stem  robber  hoMt  his  laipioiis  feast. 
Bought  with  tM  wrstehedneis  of  inoQeenoe* 
Oh  cruel  Ftanois,  what  nnfeeting  heart 
Ra^es  m  thy  dark  bosnni !  Qh  inhomaa ! 
Hast  thoa  no  pnng  that  whispeiB  what  I  feel } 
C^HBt  thou  sit  doevn  and  grqply  fensi  thy  appftiipj 
Whilst  tlie  just  master  of  the  plundered  haMpMt, 
Stabb'd  by  thy  knife,  lay  bleeding  in  thy  sight ! 
Oh  Heaven,  1  could  notdo  it— ^*hat  thoa  sten  ty- 

■jrant • 

[Ne  turns  and seet&mimm  ml  mmeiulamef' 

Ha  I  now  honroor  steels  me. 

[£ml  end  immedkltalg  wt-amimt. 


ScBUB  VI.    Anotktr  woMmdtetmi 

EtMivi^^tfi  ^^m  and  Ecuoiiib.  ^ 
£rm.  How  long,  all  m^»  kis  tardy  siepi  delay  * 


Batf*  And  looga  tha  thus  to  meet  him  !  burning 
Hell, 
What  other  toniifiot  bast  thou  yet  to  strike  me  ? 
Brm  Saw*it  thoQ  stray  through  these  sbadea— 
iiay.  SaiP*8tthoa!  saw  whom! 
The  long !  and  dar*st  ^ihon  ask  thy  injurM  husband. 
[TVoawfg  kis  peatatU^t  chak  atkh,  Eemoine 
retiret,  Raymond  brandithei  Ait,  iword, 
Ehm,  Ok  save  me  Hasiven,  niy  lord — ^ 

[Going  t9  embrace  him. 
Kmf,  Gnier  apostate— 
Away  these  wonaa*«arts--'-<-'llMm,  Ihou  haa^amnVI 
Hy  frantic  simiI.  ^ 

£rm.  Oh  yet,  my  lord,  yet  bear  me.  fbed 

Hojf.  And  dar^st  thou  think  I  *H  leave  thee  in  the 

Of  rank  poltatioB— Poor  your  tears  to  Heaven ! 

Let  one  short  prayer— -And  bqrrour  braoa  my  arm. 

£rm.  Oh,  what  thou  wilt Yet  spf^e  me  tiU 

my  tongue 
Save  thee  from  deeped  woes,  my  i^jur'd  Raymond. 
Aiy.  Spare  tbeel  for  whom!  for  the  adutterev^ 
arms! 
Kb;  by  my  wronga-* «— This  fiorthvfiutbless  heart. 

[SUfttinU. 
Hah,  do  T  gcasp  my  traitress !  lonsmg  vengeance 

May  now  a|one Yet  let  me  one  dread,moment 

Contenftplate  that  fair  face,  where  once  all  Heaven 
QpenM  its  smiles  upon  me— —Ah,  how  woeful ! 
What  energy  of  deepest  penitence     . 

[Urops  hts  nordm 
Tells  its  sevare  distrosi  in  these  pale  features ! 
Yes  y  these  are  virtue's  looks,  when  generous  virtue 
Bares  her  repenting  bosom  to  the  diurts 

Of  terrible  remorse - 

How  pure  the  uinocence  that  once  was  thine  1 
That  was,  but  is  not  now— And  art  thou  now 
My  honour,  freezing  my  blood  at  touch  of  thee. 

0  gracfous  powen^  what  anguish  trembles  there 
On  these  pale  lips  of  death !  Yes ;  every  feature 
Speaks  innocence  betray'd^-^Sure  angels  wept 
Whan  thon^— Oh  frdleo !  OB  lost  Srminia— 
Yet  wake  and  tell  me—  {fieoontring* 

Erm,  Canst  thou  weep  fbr  me ! 
Oh  generous  Raymond,  how  was  I  betray 'd! 
Yet,  oh  formve  my  ashes  when  the  dust 
Yet,  while  I  live,  oh  taJuE^  for  pity  snatch  ma 
Far  from  my  loath'd  betrayer's  hateful  armfc 

i2ay   From  thy  loath'd  betrayer  \ 

Erm,  Yes;  O  witness  Heaven ! 

1  was  betray'd  to  view  thee  as  resolved 
On  my  destruction,  and  that  all  your  love 
Was  tum*d  to  raging  hatred. 

Hay,  And,  oh  horrour  ! 
O'erwhelm  thy  speech,  in  woman's  blind  revenge 
OavQ  al^«"!->Biit  tuni  yioiirt  eyes  to  Heaveor*— 

[He  l\fU  and  brandish^t  kit  rauyvf. 

Ermi  Vet  bear. 
My  lord|  my  husband  hear  me;  death  will  tiien> 
If  thou  canst  give  it,  death  will  then  be  all 
My  heart-  can  wish 

Eay.  Heaven's !  can  I  hope— *-0  speak-^— • 

JBm.  Oh !  couldst  thon  yet 
Forgive,  and  love  me. 

Eay*  Haste,  speak,  thongb  thy  words 
Strike  me  with  death. 
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Erm.  *T  was  on  hia  pRMBiae  safely  to  restore 
And  reconcile  me  to  yout  I  accompanied 
The  chpic  this  morning. 

lUjf.  Was  tha  villaio*a  purpose 
Then  unaccomplished  ? 

frni.  I  was  deceived 

i2ay.  Oh  Heaven 


Erm,  Yet,  yet,  my  lord. 
Yet  hear :  Oh  Heaven  bear  witness  Kow  my  sool 
With  sndden  impulse  trembled  at  the  thougbt 
When  I  perceived  his  purpose. 

Raif*  Oan  I  hope  then ! 
Speak,  aod  relieve  me> 

EM6r  EaMOflMV* 

Erm,  I  hear  the  tumult 
Of  the  king'*  train.    O  hear  me  hanci^  m%  lord^ 
O  pi^.me,  and  let  not  violepoa 
Complete  what  all  his  art  ift  vam  casay'd. 
O  m«ch  have  I  to  tell  what  %xt»  they  tiy'd. 

Yet  all  in  vain ^Whea  I  beheld  their  snafea. 

Stem  thottgh  thy  frowil,  my  heart  all  raging  veh<K 


Biini*d  thus  to  throw  me  ip  my  Raymood's  arms. 

itoy.  And  art  thou  pure  indeed  !-T—-Ohoundlesf 
rapture! 
Prom  Helps  deep  gulf  methinks  I  spring  to  Heaveik ! 
Ermioi*  spotless  to  my  arms  restored  \ 

Eem,  Yet  fly  not  hence :  as  fiasoest  hearts  of  pr^» 
The  cruel  fugitives  of  mther  host 
Pour  round  the  forest  edg<^— 

Erm.  O  generous  Raymond ! 
What  rapturous  burst  of  ecstasy  overpowers  thae 
To  hear  my  innocence !  Yes;  ail  thy  rage 
Was  love ;  an  endless  theme  of  love  through  all 
,  Our  future  smiling  days. 

Hay.  Ah !  what  dire  borrours  [get  ^ 

Have  torn  thy  gentle  breast— «-But  why  this  dag« 

trm,  I  left  the  chase  in  trust  to  fly  to  thee. 
And  lest  the  loathed  betrayer  mi};ht  surprise  me, 
Thia  should  p^apa  hawe  reoompeaa*d  his  cviaMS. 
Now  I  resign  it 

Eem.  To  my  care— Ah,madamii* 

[Heceines  the  dagger. 

Ray.  Oh»  my  Brminia!  this  shall  ever  make 
My  love  a  generous  debtor  with  itself 
Displeas'd,  for  never  can  its  zeal  rq^ay 
Thy  matchless  virtues 

Erm.  O  my  lord,  my 


Enter  GuisB  and  armed  attendbnit. 

Rity.  ttwastei  villain [VhOuif, 

Oh  for  Heaven's  dear  sake. 
At  distance"— 1^        [7b  Bfrnhm,  held  by  Eemmne* 
■  Now  thia  for  thy  treacherous  hearts 
[7b  GuisCt  draxoing  his  sxsord.     Gttiie  retires  ; 
Baymond^foUowedby  Remmrd^  BramoiU$y  and 
men  in  arms,  pursue  km  and  his  parly.     Scene 
danger. 

SOBMS  Vn.    Edge  ef  the  teood,  elathing' of  swords. ' 
Ravmonb  enters  pursuing  Qoisa. 

Rty.  Now,  now  I  have  thee  in  the  grasp  of  ven- 
Lurktog  awassin !  [geance^ 

Guise.  Wilt  thou  stain  thy  sword, 
O  generous  Raymond,  in,a.heart  that  pants 
With  its  last  paogs  ?  What,  can  tiiy  boasted  honour 
Eiyoy  the  cruel  triumph  o'er  a  wretch 
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Whose  feeble  arm,  umtuaf  by  deatb»  can  cope 
With  thine  no  more? 

Ray.  Ob,  was  it  all  too  little, 
All  thou  bast  done,  but  when  one  gleam  of  hope 
To  tear  my  countess  from  the  tyranfs  arms 
Shed  the  last  beano  of  comfort  on  my  wul, 
That  thou  mu9^  also  blot  and  trample  down ! 
O  stain  of  manhood !  where  are  now  thy  ruffians, 
Thy  lurking  murderers  ?  But  guard  thee,  villain. 

Guise.  Oh  fame,  report  it,  how  the  mighty  soul 
O^'  noble  Raymond,  raging  with  the  lust 
Of  groveling  vengeance,  gave  his  sword  to  mangle 
The  corse  already  shivering  in  the  arms 
Of  swift  approaching  death.     Oh  yes,  l>o1d  hero, 
Yes ;  s*ain  thy  honour  with  the  unmanly  rage 
Of  giving  wound  on  wound  when  faint  and  dying 
Thy  foe  resists  no  more. 

Ray.  I  thabk  thee  caitiff, 
For  warning  me.    I  would  not  stain  my  tword 
To  rob  thee  only  of  a  dying  moment. 
Thy  cowardice  has  purrhas'd  thee  some  minutes 
Of  longer  gasping—- — O,  thou  art  so  bloated 
With  basest  guilt,  I  cannot  bear  to  view  thee. 
My  happiness,  which  never  was  the  firuit 
Of  other's  woe,  sprearl  wide  its  blooming  honours 
in  a  kind  soil,  when  thou,  a  brutal  plunderer. 

Hast  thrown  its  fairest  blossoms  in  the  dust 

My  life-blood  fails;  thy  lurking  ruffian's  swords 
Have  found  the  mortal  part :  yet,  thanks  to  Heaven, 
Hiy  purpose  shall  be  blighted. 

Guise,  And  art  thou  wounded  ? 
Ye  powers  of  death  ass'ist  me  !  [Drawing  kit  tteord. 

Ray.  Villain  !  [Theyjight,  Guiu  fails. 

There  lie,  detested  coward ! 
Cold  in  my  bosom  smarts  the  murdering  sword 
That  kilVd  my  last  fond  hope. 

Guise.  Oh  this  is  terrible  ! 
He  that  receives  a  wrong— he,  he  it  happy, 
Compar'd  to  him  who  gave  it ! 
My  eriroet,  oh  horrible,  and  death's  hand  on  mel 

Enier  BaAMViLtB,  RoNSAan  and  servanitf  with 
Eemoinx  veiled. 

Ron.  Still^ot  in  vain,  my  lord,  is  our  attempt. 

[7b  Raymond, 
We  rescued  heir  from  Ouise's  ruffian  bands: 
Bnt  let  us  haste  from  hence.   Ah  Heaven,  you  bleed. 
\BramoUle  and  Ronsard  support  RaynunuL 
Ray,  'Death  gently  beckons  me :  Oh  speed  my 
friends 
To  Sicily,  and  place  my  rescuM  sponse— — 

[Eemoine  drops  the  veil. 
Heavens,  Is  it  thee!    O  now  my  heart  ii  van- 

quish'd  I 
My  last  fond  wish,  my  last  fond  hope  destroy'd ! 
[SinJting  dotntf  BramviUe  and  Ronsard  tupport 
Aim. 
Gmte,  O  cursed  woman,  fee  the  bitter  fruita 

[7b  £omoine. 
Of  thy  intrigues,  and  cnnt  advice-^-^ 
Some  demon  drags  me  hence,  dark  settling  hor- 
rour— —  [Dissr. 

Eefn*  Dreadful,  O  dreadful,  all  my  hopes  are 
blasted !  [Looking  at  Guise* 

O  injnr'd  Raymond,  trembling  I  approach  thee: 
Much-injnr'd  Raymond,  thy  countessoverlov'd  thee; 
T  was  I  attempted  to  seduce  her  virtue. 
Which  mid  the  darkness  of  these  plotful  hours 
Shone  with  redoubled  lustre ;   loud  and  awfully 
Thy  wrongs  cry  vengeance ;  and  behold  their  victim 


Kpeeling  before  thee.    Mark  me,  great  thy  wnagi, 
And  this  Xheir  fruits — ;•*•  * 

[Stabs  herself ^  the  dagger  snatdudfrom  her. 
-Yet  lifo  seems  slow  to  fly. 


Oh«  while  it  lingers  bear  me  to  the  countess: 
Pursue  and  snatch  her  from  the  slaves  of  Gaiie. 
Yet  let  me  ask  forgiveness. 

Bay.  Bramville,  thy  friendly  arms 
Were  the  kind  shelter  of  my  infant  yean. 
Yet,  yet,  my  fneods,  by.  all  your  dearest  caret, 
Oh  soothe  my  ghost,  save  my  Erminia. 
What  pleasing  indolence        O  death,  I  come ! 

[Oitt 

Brum.  Peace  to  thy  noble  soul ! 
Oh  gentleness. 

That  fortune's  giddy  height  oould  never  change ! 
Oh  nobleness  of  every  gallant  virtue, 
Is  this  the  best  acquittance  the  base  world 
Could  give  to  thee  i 

Enter  the  CouNTtss,  looking  M  Eimoihc 

Coun.  Hast  thou  again  betray'd  me  1  if  my  ler- 
Had  not  now  rescued  me    ■■  [vanb 

My  evil  angel,  why  thus  glar*8t  thou  at  me! 

Eem,  Tli^  treacherous  flow  of  spirits 
That  gave  the  blow  has  left  me :  deep,  oh  deep, 

[Sinking  dan. 
And  deeper  still  I  sink.    Oh  black'ning  horroun, 
Is  there  no  help? — Alas,  no  gleam  of  hope ! 
How  dreadful  is  your  silence !  Mercy  Heaven, 
Injnr'd  Erminia,  canst  thou  forgive  me  ? 
Thy  husband  lov'd  thee,  ever  fSndly  lov'd  thee. 
Hence,  hence,  ye  hissing  adders—Ah,  it  flssbesi 
Now,  now  t  is  darkness       ■  [Dia. 

Erm.  My  husband  did  she  say !  O  yea,  he  lov'd  me. 
Ha,  what—*  [7kramg  to  Rajfmoid. 

My  husband  murdcr'd  ! 

[Kneeling  down  ky  tow        apauit, 
Arise,  my  noble  Raymoi^  rise. 
And  let  us  fly 

Dram,  Assume  the  sacred  veil. 
The  holy  cloister's  walls  shall  then  protect  yon, 
And  melancholy  peace  may  shed  her  balm 
On  life's  cold  evening-^ — 

Erm.  Take  my  child  away 

Oh  Heaven,  how  dreadful  these  upbraiding'looks 
From  my  own  infisnt!  Ask  me  not,  I  know  not 
Who  slew  thy  father        Gracious  Heaven ! 
No  child  is  here;  bat  here  my  munler'd  husband ! 

[FaifiU. 

Bram.  Ha ! what  resomiding  tnmnlt  I 

Lord  Adm.  Oh,  my  lord, 
'T  is  treason's  triumph  o'er  our  country^  fait. 
Pew  moments  since  I  saw  the  wariike  Bombon 
Grasping  the  victory,  ride  through  the  field, 
Htt  eye-balls  fir'd  with  ioy. 

Biim.  AlaiS  the  king! 
A  prisoner! 

Eniar  the  Kwg,  guarded  by  SpaniA 

King,  Off— ^your  base  hands,  you  slai 
J^roiR.  Amidst  thy  bitter  feelings  for  thyself. 

Look  here,  follen  king-— — 

[Pointing  to  the  Conniete  and  Raymond, 

Low  lies  thy  faithfiillest. 

Thy  bravest  peer These  are  the  horrid  trinnphs 

Of  thy  lewd  revels! 
King.  These Oh  Heaven»  couMst  thon 

Restore  me  yesterday ! 
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Eon*  When  gallant  injur'd  Raymond 
Sbeath'd  his  good  sword,  then  tbow  and  France 
were  conquerM.  [trigues, 

Bram,  Lord  Admiral,  deep  were  your  state  in- 
Yet  mark  this  truth :  the  favourite  care  of  Heaven, 
Though  fortifyd  with  all  the  brazen  mounds 
That  art  can  rear,  and  watch'd  by  eagle's  eyes. 
Still  will  some  rotten  part  betray  the  structure 
Hiat  is  not  bas*d  by  simple  honesty. 

Lord  Adnu  Patience,  my  liege,  were  now  becom- 
ing grandeur. 


King,  Insidious  villain,  in  a  baser  slavery 
Than  this  thou  long  hast  held  me.     Oh,  Dis- 
grace ! 
Left  friendless  in  the  field !  me,  and  my  cause, 
So  hated,  none  to  back  me  !  Hah  !  and  must  1 
Be  led  to  Bourbon  ?  Must  that  haughty  traitor,  • 
Avengeful  Heaven !  must  he  pronounce  my  ftite  } 
O  had  I  died  a  monarch  in  the  field  f 
Deeply,  O  Raymond,  deeply  art  thdu  reveng'd  1 
Now  1  >m  BO  king  indeed  t 

[Exeunt  omneu 
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LIFE  OF  SOAME  JENYNS, 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


1  HIS  elegant  and  ingenious  writer  was  bora  b  Great  Ormoml  Street,  London,  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  1703—4.  The  day  of  his  birth  he  could  not  ascertain,  and,  coi^ 
sidering  himself  at  liberty  to  choose  his  birth-day,  tte  fixed  it  on  new  year's  day. 

His  father,  sir  Roger  Jenyns,  knt.  was  descended  from  the  ancient  £unily  of  the 
Jenyns's,  of  Churchill,  in  Somersetshire.  His  country  residence  was  at  Ely ;  where  his 
useful  labours  as  a  magistrate,  and  his  loyal  principles,  procured  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  king  William.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Bottisham  Hall,  which  he 
had  purchased,  a  seat  not  far  from  Cambridge.  Our  author's  mother  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  sir  Peter  Soame,  of  Hayden,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  baronet;  a  lady  of 
great  beauty,  and  highly  esteemed  for  her  piety,  understanding,  and  elegance  of  manaen. 

Mr.  Jenyns  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  home,  under  the  care  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Hill,  and  afterwards  of  the  rev.  Stephen  White,  who  became  rector  of  Holton,  in 
Suffolk.  In  the  year  1722,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  admitted  as  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  St.  John's,  under  Dr.  lEdmondson,  at  that  time  one  of  the  principal  tutors 
of  the  college.  Here  he  pursued  liis  studies,  with  great  industry,  for  three  years,  and 
found  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  regular  discipline  and  employments  of  a  college  life, 
that  he  was  oflen  heard  to  say,  he  accounted  the  days  he  had  lived  there  amoqg  the 
happiest  in  his  life. 

He  left  the  univeruty,  however,  without  taking  a  degree,  m  consequence,  probably, 
of  his  marriage,  which  took  place  when  he  was  very  young.  His  first  wife  was  the  na- 
tural daughter  of  his  uncle/  colonel  Soame,  of  Deerham  Grange,  in  Norfolk.  With  this 
lady  he  received  a  very  considerable  fortune ;  but  in  all  other^respects  the  union  was 
unhappy.  After  some  years,, she  eloped  from  him  with  a  Lekestershire  gentleman ;  and 
a  separation  being  agreed  upon  in  form,  Mr.  Jenyns  consented  to  allow  her  a  maintenance, 
which  was  regularly  paid  until  her  death,  in  1753  ■• 

This  afiau*,  it  may  be  conjectured,  interrupted  the  plan  of  life  he  had  formed  after 
leaving  Cambridge.    If  we  may  judge  firom  bis  poetical  eflbrts,  his  turn  was  gay,  lively 
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arid  satirical.  His  songs,  and  other  amatory  pieces^  were  probably  written  when  yamg^ 
and  bespeak  a  mind  sufficiently  at  ease  to  trifle  with  the  passions,  and  not  always  atten- 
tive to  delicacy  where  it  interfered  with  wit.  Hb  first  publication^  and  perhaps  his  best, 
was  The  Art  of  Dancing ;  printed  in  1730,  and  inscribed  to  bdy  Fanny  Fielding,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  afterwards  coontess  of  Winchelsea.  He  did 
not  put  his  name  to  this  poem ;  but,  when  discovered,  it  wis  considered  as  the  prelude 
to  greater  performances.  It  must  be  confessed  there  is  an  ease  and  elegance  in  the  versi- 
fication, which  brought  him  near  to  the  most  fiivourite  poets  of  hit  day.  In  173S,  he 
wrote  the  Epistl^  to  Lord  Lovelace ;  and  this  wa^  follow^  by  other  l^i^oes  of  poetry 
which  he  contributed  to  Dodsley's  collection,  and  afterwards  printed  in  a  volmne,  in 
1752.  He  wrote  also  some  occasionail  essays  on  political  topics,  the  precise  dates  of 
which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,^  as  be  nevter  put  his  name  to  any  of  his  works.  They 
have,  however,  been  since  collected  by  Mr.  Cole,  in  that  edition  of  his  works  which  was 
published  in  four  vdlumes,  8vo.  1790,  and  again  in  17P3. 

Soon  after  his  iather^s  death,  at  the  feiiiHnL.«k»lion  in  1742,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  county  of  Cambridge.  From  thb  time  he  coa- 
timied  to  sit  in  parliament,  either  for  the  county  or  borough  of  Cambridge,  until  the 
year  1780,  except  on  the  call  of  a  new  parliament  in  1754,  when  he  was  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Duuwich.  lii  1755,  he  was  appoint^  one  of  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  at  which  he  sat  during  all  changes  of  administn- 
tion,  until  the  buskiess  of  the  board,  which  was  not  great,  was  removed  into  another 
diepartment.  At  the  time  of  its(  abolition,  it  consisted  of  our  author,  the  p^^esent  earl  of 
Carlisle,  the  late  ford  Auckland,  and  Gibbon,  the  historian.  Mr.  Cumberland,  the  well- 
known  dramatic 'poet,  was  secretary. 

His  parliamentary  conduct  was  more  uniform  tl^an  is  .supposed  to  be  oonsbtent  with 
ft:eedom  of  opinion,  or  the  usuat  attachments  of  p^rfy.  When  he  was  first  elected  a 
member,  he  found  sif  Robert  Waljpole  on  the  ^ve  of  being  dismissed  firom  the  confidcnoe 
of  die  hou^  of  comfhdns ;  and  he  had  the  courage,  unassisted  and  unknown,  to  give  his 
support  to  the  falling  minister,  as  fiir  as  l\e  could  without  contributing  his  eloquence,  for 
Mr.  Jenyns  seldom  spoke,  and  onlj  in  repty  to  a  personal,  question.  He  virus  consdous 
that  he  tould  make  no  figure  as  a  public  speaker,  and  eariy  desbted  fix>m  the  attempt. 
After  the  dismissal  of  su:  Robert  Waipole,  he  constantly  ranked,  among  the  friends  of 
government.  Without  giving  {^  public  ajss^nt  to  every  measure  of  the  minister  for  the 
day,  he  contrived  to  give  him  no  offence,  a^d  seems  very  eariy  to  have  conceived  an 
abhorrence  of  systematic  oppositions.  What  his  opinions  were  on  gr)eat  constitutioinl 
questions  may  be  found  in  his  writing,  where,  Jhowever,  they  are  not  laid  down  with 
much  precision,  and  seem  at  no  time  of  his  life  to  have  been  steady.  In  his  attendance 
at  thji!  board  of  trade,  he  was  very  assiduous,  and  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  com- 
mercial ititefests  of  his  country.  He  has  not  left  any  thmg  in  print  expressly  on  thb  sub- 
ject, but  his  biographer  has  given  some  of  his  private  opinions,  which  are  liberal  and 
manly. 

In  1757,  he  published  his  Free  Inquiry  mto  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,  which 
brought  him  jntp  notice^  as  one  of  the  most  elegarit  writers  of  English  prose,  that  had 
aj^ar^  since  the  days  of  Addison.  But  the  charms  of  style  could  not  protect  thi$ 
singular  work  from  objections  of  the  most  serious  kind.  It  pro'duced  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  then  editor  of  The  Lit^ry  Magaane^  a  critkal  dissertation,  or  reWnr,  which 
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is,  perhaps,  the  first  of  his  compositions  for  strength  of  arguiilent»  keenness  of  reply,  und 
brilliaaey  of  wit.  lliat  Mr.  Jenyns  felt  the  force  of  this  powerful  refntation  nniy  be 
readily  supposed ;  but  it  were  to  be  wished  he  had  not  retained  his  reseutiaent  for  so 
many  years,  and  then  given  it  vent  in  a  paltry  epitaph  on  Dr.  Johnson,  which  his  biog- 
rapher thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  works. 

Other  answers  appeared  to  his  Inquiry,  of  less  consequence.  Johnson's,  after  having 
been  read  with  eagerness  in  the  Magazine,  was  printed  in  a  sitaall  volume,  of  which  two 
editions  were  very  soon  sold.  To  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  Inquiry,  Mr.  Jenyns  pre* 
fixed  a  preface,  containing  a  general  answer  to  his  opponents,  but  without  retracting  any 
of  his  positions.  In  176*1,  he  reprinted  it,  along  with  his  poems,  in  two  toIs.  12mo.  and 
added  the  papers  he  had  contributed  to  The  World,  which  are  among  tlie  first  in  a  col* 
lection  written  by  the  first  wits  of  their  tirae«  There  are  points  in  them  which  prove 
either  this  natural  purity  of  his  style,  and  delicacy^f  his  humour,  or  that  he  must  have 
'*  given  his  days  and  nights  to  Addison."  It  was  in  one  of  those  papers  that  he  first  ex« 
pressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-existent  state,  which  he  afterwards 
insisted  upon  more  seriously  in  the  third  letter  on  the  Origm  of  Evil.  ^ 

In  1767,  he  published  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  Thoughts  oH  the  Causes  and  Con- 
sequences of  tlie  present  high  Price  of  Provisions.  Various  writers  at  that  tiine  had  em- 
ployed their  pens  on  this  subject,  some  arraigning  the  bounties  on  com,  and  otliers 
blaming  the  practices  of  forestallers  and  monopolizers. »  Mr.  Jenyns  imputes  the  high 
price  of  provisions  to  the  uicrease  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  increase  of  our  riches, 
that  is,  to  the  poverty  of  the  public,  and  the  wealth  of  private  individuals.  These  po- 
sitions are  maintained  with  much  ingenuity ;  but  experience  has  shown  tlmt  the  influence 
of  such  causes  has  not  increased  proportionally,  and  that  with  ten  times  more  debt  and 
more  wealtli  than  the  nation  had  at  that  time,  the  price  of  provisions  is  found  to  rise 
and  fall  b  fluctuations  which  cannot  be  explained  by  his  theory.  -  If  provisions  were 
dear  with  the  national  debt  and  private  wealth  of  1767»  they  ought  in  1 807  to  be  inac- 
cessible to  all  but  the  most  opulent  classed.  The  newspapers  were  filled  with  answers 
to  Mr.  Jen^*s  pamplilet,  and  the  return  of  plenty  made  it  be  forgotten. 

But  the  i)erformance  Which  excited  most  attention  was  published  by  our  author  in 
177^,  and  seems,  indeed,  to  form  an  important  era  m  his  life.  In  his  younger  days  he 
had  imh9[>ed  the  principles  of  infidelity,  and,  it  has  been  said,  was  not  sparing  in  his 
avowal  of  them.  Time^and  reflection  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his  folly.  He  studied 
the  holy  scriptures  with  care,  and  probably  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the  able  defences 
of  Christianity  which  the  infideb  m  the  eighteenth  century  had  provoked.  It  is  certain, 
howevet-,  that  he  had  now  adopted  the  common  creed,  although  with  some  singular  re- 
finements of  his  own,  and  detmnined  to  avow  his  sentiments  in  justice  to  tlie  cause  he 
had  neglected  or  iiyured. 

With  this  honourable  resolution,  he  published  A  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  which  was  at  first  read  as  an  able  defence  of  Christianity, 
and  the  accession  of  an  ingenious  layman  to  the  supporters  of  religion  was  welcomed 
by  the  clergy  at  hu^.  Others,  however,  could  not  help  being  suspicious  of  its  ten;- 
dency,  and  regarded  tlie  author  as  in  many  points  provmg  himself  to  be  an  insidious 
enemy  to  the  cause  he  pretended  to  plead.  Those  who  call  themselves  rational  Chris- 
iiims  thought  he  yidded  too  much  to  the  orthodox  believer,  and  the  orthodox  believer 
was  shocked  that  he  had  conceded  the  possibility  of  certahi  miracles  being  forgeries. 
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A  controversy  *  immediately  took  place,  and  contmued  for  some  time,  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Jeoyo8*8  book,  which  sold  most  extensively,  while  the  controversy  was 
kept  alive,  and  disappeared  with  the  hist  answer.  Daring  its  circulation,  it  excited  the 
attention  of  persons  of  rank,  and  probably  did  good.  The  great  errour  is  his  neglect  of 
the  external  evidences,  and  his  admitting  the  use  of  reason  in  some  instances,  while  he 
lefoses  it  in  others. 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  was  excited  by  this  perfoimanoe,  it  would  .be  on- 
just  to  question  the  author's  sincerity,  or  in  this,  however  short,  sketch  of  his  life  to 
omit  the  very  explicit  declaration  he  has  made  of  his  belief.  "  Should  my  work  ever 
hove  the  honour  to  be  admitted  into  such  good  company  (persons  of  fashion)  they  vnll 
immediately,  I  know,  determine  that  it  must  be  the  work  of  some  enthudast  or  me- 
thodist,  some  beggar,  or  some  madman.  I  shall  therefore  beg  leave  to  assure  them, 
that  the  author  is  very  far  removed  from  all  these  characters ;  that  he  once  perhaps  be- 
lieved as  little  as  themselves ;  but  having  some  leisure,  and  more  curiosity,  he  employed 
them  both  in  resolving  a  question,  which^  seemed  to  him  of  some  importance — Wbe- 
tlier  Chrbtianity  was  realty  an  imposture,  founded  on  an  absurd,  incredible,  and  obsdete 
fable,  as  many  suppose  it  ?  or  whether  it  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  revelation,  com- 
municated to  mankind  by  the  interposition  of  some  supernatural  power  ?  On  a  candid 
inquiry,  he  soon  found  that  the  tirst  was  an  absolute  impossibility ;  and  that  its  preten- 
sions to  the  latter  were  founded  on  the  most  solid  grounds.  In  the  further  pursuits  of 
bis  ex^niination,  he  perceived  at  every  stq)  new  lights  arising,  and  some  of  the  brightest 
from  parts  of  It  the  most  obscure,  but  productive  of  the  clearest  proofs^  because  eqnally 
beyond  the  power  of  human  artifice  to  invent,  and  human  reason  to  discover.  These 
arguments,  which  have  convinced  him  of  the  divine  origin  of  this  religion,  he  has  here 
put  together  in  as  clear  and  concise  a  maimer  as  he  was  able,  thinkmg  they  might  have 
the  same  effect  iipon. others ;  and  being  of  opinion  that,  if  there  jvere  a  few  more  true 
Christians  in  tlie  world,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  themselves,  and  by  no  means  datnmeo- 
tal  to  the  publk." 

In  1782,  appeared  another  volume  ofdoubtful  tendency,  and  certainly  more  abound- 
ing in  wild  paradoxes,  which  he  entitled  Disqubitions  on  several  Subjects.  These  are 
metaphysical,  theological,  and  political,  and  in  all  of  them  he  advances,  amidst  much 
valuable  matter,  a  number  of  fanciful  theories,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  prompted 
merely  by  a  love  of  novelty,  or  a  desire  to  show  by  what  ingenuity  opinions  that  contra- 
dict the  general  sense  of  mankind  may  be  defended.    Thb  volume,  like  the  former. 


*  The  follotving  are  the  titles  of  the  principal  pamphlets  written  on  this  occasion.  A  Letter  to  Soame 
Jenyns,  esq.  wherein  the  Futility  and  Absardity  of  some  Part  of  his  Reasoning  in  his  View  of  the  Inter- 
nal Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  is  set  forth  and  expressed.  By  a  Cergyman  of  the  Qiurch  of 
England.— Observations  on  £L  J/s  View,  &c  addressed  to  its  almost  Christian  Author.  By  W.  Kenrick, 
LL.  D. — A  lietter  to  Soame  Jenyns,  esq.  occasioned  by  an  assertion  contained  in  his  View,  &c.  by  6.  U. 
— Short  Strictures  on  certain  Passages  in  a  View,  &c.  By  a  Layman. — ^A  Series  of  Letters  addressed 
to  S.  J.  on  occasion  of  his  View,  &c.  By  A.  Maclaine,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the  English  Church  at  the 
Hague. — An  Examination  of  the  Ailments  contained  in  Dr.  Maclaine^s  Answer  to  S.  J.  esq.  oo  bk 
View,  &C.  with  general  Thoughts  and  Reflections  thereon.  By  the  rev.  Edward  Fleet,  jun.  B.  A.  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. — A  full  Answer  to  a  late  View,  &c.  In  a  Dialogue  between  a  rational  Chriatiaii 
and  his  Friend.  By  the  Editor  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor)  of  Ben.  Mordecai*s  Letten  to  Elisha  Levi. — 
Philosophical  Disquisitions  on  the  Christian  Religion.  Addressed  to  Soame  Jenjrns,  e8q.-*Aa  AddreM  and 
Reply,  &C.    By  the  rev.  Edwacd  Fleet. 
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produced  a  few  ansiven,  and  what  perhaps  disturbed  our  author's  trmquiUity  yet  more, 
an  admirable  piece  of  humour,  entitled  Tlie  Dean  and  the  Squire^  by  the  author  of  the 
Heroic  Epbtk  to  Sif  WHliam  Chambei:8^.  The  dean  was  Dr.  Tucker,  whose  opinions  on 
dvil  liberty  approached  those  of  our  author.  The  Disquisitions  are  howeVer  an  extra- 
ordinary production  from  a  man  m  his  seventy-eighth  year.  Their  style  is  perhaps- more 
elegant  and  animated  than  that  of  any  of  his  former  writings ;  and  if  mere  el^uence 
could  atone  for  defect  of  argument,  they  would  yet  continue  to  be  read  as  models  of 
pure  and  correct  English. 

In  1784,  while  the  propriety  of  a  parliamentary  reformation  was  in  agitation,  he  pub- 
lished some  Thoughts  on  that  subject,  in  which  he  repeated  the  objections  he'  had 
already  brought  forward  in  his  Disquisitions,  to  any  of  those  innovations  which  in  his 
opinion  tended  to  anarchy. 

This  was  the  last  of  our  author^s  productions.  The  infirmities  of  age  were  now 
creeping  upon  him,  and  dosed  his  life,  Dec.  18, 1787»  at  his  house  in  Tilney  Street, 
Audley  Squared 

Mr.  Cole,  his  biographer,  has  drawn  his  character  at  great  length,  and  with  the  par- 
tiality of  a  friend.  Yet,  if  ^e  excq>t  the  unsettled  state  of  his  opinions,  much  cannot 
be  deducted  from  it.  As  the  magistrate,  and  as  the  head  of  a  family  ^  he  was  exemplary 
in  the  discharge  of  the  rel^ous  and  moral  duties,  and  fulfilled  hb  engagements  with  the 
strictest  integrity,  but  with  a  punctuality  which  brought  on  him  sometimes  the  charge 
of  being- penurious.  As  a  politician  we  have  seen  him  giving  his  uniform  support  to  a 
succession  of  ministers ;  but  as  he  did  not  conceal  his  opinions,  they  could*  not  always 
be  in  unison  with  those  of  his  party,  and  his  integrity  at  least  must,  have  been  generally 
acknowledged,  since  no  party  offered  to  remove  him.  * 

In  private  life  he  was,  says  Mr.  Cole,  a  man  of  great  mildness,  gentleness,  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper :  his  earnest  desire  was,  as  far  as  possible,  never  to  oSead  any  person. 
This  I  find  confirmed  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Cole  of  Milton,  who  is  not  remarkable  for  the 
lenity  of  his  opinions  respecting  his  contemporaries.  ^*  Mr.  Jenyns  was  a  man  of  lively 
fancy  and  pleasant  turn  of  wit,  very  sparkling  in  conversation,  and  full  of  many  conceits 
and  agreeable  droUery,  which  was  heightened  by  hb  inarticulate  manner  of  speaking 
through  his  broken  teeth,  and  all  this  mixed  with  the  utmo!St  humanity  and  good-nature, 
having  hardly  ever  heard  him  severe  ujkm  any  one,  and  by  no  means  satirical  in  bis 
mirth  and  good-humour^'' 

Mr.  Cumberland,  in  his  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  lately  publiAed,  gives  us  some 
charact^tic  trait$,  of  Mr.  Jmyns  which  correspond  with  the  above.  *'  A  disagreement 
about  a  name  or  a  date  will  mar  the  best  story  that  was  ever  put  together.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  luckily  could  not  hear  an  interrupter  of  this  sort ;  Johnson  would  not  hear» 
or,  if  he  heard  him,  would  not  heed  him ;  Soame  Jenyns  heard  him,  heeded  him,  set 
him  right,  and  took  up  his  tale,  where  he  had  left  it,  without  any  diminution  of  its 

*  See  Maaon's  Works  io  this  collection.    C. 

4  He  was  interred  in  Bottisham  church,  Dec.  27,  where,  in  the  parish  register,  the  rev.  Mr.  Lort 
Mansel,  now  master  of  Trinity  Gollege,  Cambridge,  mtroduced  a  yery  elegant  compliment  to  his  me- 
mory.   C 

s  This  alludes  to  his  establishment  at  Bottisham.    He  had  no  issue  by  either  of  his  wives.    C 

Cole's  MSS.  in  British  Mttseam.    C. 
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hwMttr,  adfKug'Ooly  a  few  mow  twists  to  his  snutf^iox,  a  IrnvnonB  tap8\ipoirtli(e  lid 
of' it,  witii  aptepanttorygranl  or  two,  the  invariable  forerunners  of  the  amenilf  that 
imsattheheekof  then.  He  was  the  man  wfaoiiore  his  part  in  aH  societies  wiA  the 
ii0Bt«vcn:  temper  and  »^midHtQrbed  hilarity  of '  all  the  good  companioBS  wh(M»  I  ever 
knew.  He  oirae  into  your  house  at  the  very  moment  you  had  pot  upon  your  card ;  be 
drcMcdbinnelf -to  do  your  party  honour  in  all  the  cdoun  of  the  jity ;  li^  laoe  indeed 
had  long  since  lost  its  lustre,  but  his  coat  had  iaitliMly  retained  its  cut  since  the  days 
when  gentlemen  embroidered  figured  velvets  with  short  sleeves,  boot  cuflla^  and  buckram 
shifts' ;  as  nature  cast  him  in  the  exact  mould  of  an  ili-made  pair  of  stiff  stays,  he  followed 
Imt  s9>  close  inthe  fashion  of  his  coat,  that  it  was  doubted  if  he  did  not  wear  them : 
becaase  he'  had  a  pfotubcmnt  wen  just  under  his  pole,  he  wore  a  wig  that  did  not  cover 
above  half  his  head.  His  eyes  were  protruded  like  the  eyes  of  the  lobster,  who  wean 
Aem  at  the  end  of  his  fvel^rB,  and  yet  there  was  room  between  one  of  these  and  Us  nose 
for anothsr  wen. that  acMed' nothing  to  his  beauty;  yet  I  heard  this  good  man  veiy  imxv 
cently  remark,  when  Gibbon  published  hb  History,  that  he  wondered  any  body  so  ugh 
could  write  a  booki 

**  Sudi  was  the«xt)erior  of  a  man,  who  was  the  charm  of  the  cude,  and  gave  a  zest  to 
every  compaBy  iie  came  into ;  his  pleasantry  was  of  a  sort  peculiar  to  hnnself ;  it  barmo- 
niioed  with  every  thii^;  it  was  like  the  bread  to  our  dinner;  you  did  not  perhaps  make  it 
the  whole;  or  pnncq^al  part  of  your  meal,  but  it  war  an  admirable  and  wiioletome 
auxiliary  to^your  other  vhmds.  Soame  Jenyns  told  you  no  long  stones,  engrossed  not 
much  of' your  attention, fliad  was  not  angry  with  those  that  did;  his  thoughts  were 
original,  and  weivapt  todiave  a  very  whimsical  affinity  to  the  paradox  in  them;  he  vrrote 
verses  upon  dancing,  and  prose  upon  the  origin  of  evil,  yet  he  was  a  very  indifierent  m&> 
tfqpbysiciaR  aMka  worse  .dancer^;  ilt-natare  and  personality,  with  the  single  exceptioiii  of 
bis  lines  upon  Johnson/)  I  never  heard  -faU  from  his  lips :  those  lines  I  have  forgotten, 
though  I  believe  I  was  the  first  person  to  whom  he  recited  them;  they  were  very  bad, 
but  he  :had  been  toM  *  that  Johnson  ridiculed  his  motajphysks,  and  some  of  us  had  just 
then  been  making  extempore  epitaphs  upon  each  other.  Though  his  wit  was  harmless, 
the  general,  cast  of  it  was  ironical ;  there  was  a  terseness  in  his  repntees,  that  had  a  play 
of  wordsr  as  wril  as  of  thought,  as  when  speaking  of  the  •  di£ferenee  between  laying  out 
money  upon  land,'  or  purchasing  iulo<  the  funds,  he  said,  '  One  was  princqral  without 
interest,  and  the  other  interest  without  principal/  Certain  it  is  lie  had  a  brevity  of 
eapression»  that  neverhnng  upon  the  ear,  and  you  felt  the  pohit  in  the  very  moment  that 
he  made  the  push.  It  was  rather  to  be  lamented  that  hb  lady,  Mrs.  Jenyns,  had  so  great 
a;respec(  for  his  good  sayings^  sod  so  imperfect  a  recollection  of  them,  for  though  she 
always  prefeoed  her  recitals  Oftliem  witli — a»  Mr,  Jenynvmigi — it  was  not  always  what 
Mr.  Jeayns  said,  and  newr,'  I  amapt  to  think,  oi  Mr.  Jenyns  said;  but  she  was  an  excel- 
lent old  lady,  and  twirled  her  fan  with  as  itiuch  mechanical  address  >as  her  ingtoious 
husband  twirled  his  suuff-box." 


7.  The  coitume  of  his  latter  days  was  a  bath  beaver  surtout,  with  blue  worsted  boot  stockings*    CI 

'  It  has  been  said  he  was  in  his  young  days  a  good  dancer,  and  very  fond  of  the  amusement.     €• 

9  This  is  not  accurate.    He  welf  knew  Aoxp  Johnson  had  ridiculed  his  metapfaysics  many  years  before 
this  period.    C. 
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This  old  lady  was  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  Jeuyns.  His  first  died  July  50»  1753,  and 
iu  the  month  of  February  following  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Grey, 
esq.  of  Hackney,  Middlesex.  She  must  at  this  time  have  been  advanced  in  life,  as  she 
died  at  tlie  age  of  ninety-four,  July  25,  1796. 

Mr.  Jenyns's  poems  were  added  to  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  collection 
in  1790.  They  are  now  reprinted  from  the  edition  which  hb  biographer  published,  with 
considerable  additions,  and  some  explanatory  notes.  As  a  prose  writer,  we  have  few 
that  can  be  compared  to  him  for  elegance  and  purity.  As  a  poet  he  has  many  equals 
and  many  superiors.  Yet  his  poems  are  sprightly  and  pleasing ;  and  if  we  do  not  find 
much  of  that  creative  fancy  which  marks  the  true  genius  of  poetry,  there  is  the  spirit^ 
sense,  and  wit  which  have  rendered  so  many  modem  versifiers  popular,  and  have 
made  it  impossible  for  a  general  collector  to  abide  by  the  stem  laws  of  Phillips  and 
Warton. 
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THE  ART  OF  DANCING. 

A  POEM. 
WkimH  IN  THE  TSAft  1*728. 

IMSCmiBID  TO  TBE 
mOHT  BON.  THE  LADY  FANITT  FIBLDIHG  '• 

InoMSQ  ptttait  Dea.    Virg. 


CANTO  I. 


IN  the  smooth  dance  to  move  with  graceftil  mieo, 
Easy  with  care,  and  sprightly  though  sereue, 
To  mark  th'  instructions  echoing  strains  convey. 
And  with  just  steps  each  tuneful  note  obey, 
I  teach ;  be  present,  all  ye  sacred  choir, 
Blow  the  soft  lute,  and  strike  the  sounding  lyre : 
When  Fielding  bids,  your  kind  assistance  bring. 
And  at  her  feet  the  lowly  tribute  fling ; 
Oh,  may  her  eyes  (to  her  this  verse  is  due) 
What  first  themselves  inspired,  vobchsafe  to  view ! 
Hail,  loveliest  art!  that  canst  all  hearts  insnare, 
And  make  the  fairest  still  appear  more  fair. 
Beauty  can  little  execution  do. 
Unless  she  borrows  half  her  arms  from  you ; 
Few,  like  Pygmalion,  doat  on  lifeless  charms. 
Or  care  to  clasp  a  statue  in  their  arms; 


'  Lady  Fanny  Fielding  was  the  youngest  of  the 
six  daughters  of  Basil,  (»ii  of  Denbigh  and  Des- 
mond, by  his  wife  Hester,  daughter  of  sir  Basil 
Firebrass,  bart  She  was  one  of  the  finest  dancers 
of  her  time,  but  more  distinguished  for  her  beauty 
and  amiable  manners.  She  married  Daniel,  the 
seventh  eari  of  Winchelsea,  and  third  earl  of  Kot- 
tinghikm,  in  the  year  1'739,  and  died  in  the  year 
1734. 


But  breasts  of  flint  must  melt  with  fierce  desire. 
When  art  and  motion  wake  the  sleeping  fire. 
A  Venus,  drawn  by  great  Apelles'  hand. 
May  for  a  while  our  wond*riug  eyes  command. 
But  still,  though  form'd  with  all  the  powers  of  art. 
The  lifeless  piece  can  never  warm  the  heart ; 
So  a  fair  nymph,  perhaps,  may  please  the  eye. 
Whilst  all  her  beauteous  limbs  unactive  lie. 
But  when  her  charms  are  in  the  dance  displayed. 
Then  ev'ry  heart  adores  the  lovely  maid : 
This  sets  her  beauty  in  the  fairest  light. 
And  shows  each  grace  in  full  perfection  bright; 
Then,  as  she  turns  around,  from  ev'ry  part. 
Like  porcupines,  she  sends  a  piercing  dart; 
In  vain,  alas!  the  fond  spectatos  tries 
To  shun  the  pleasing  dangers  of  her  eyes. 
For,  Parthian  like,  she  wounds  as  sure  behind. 
With  flowing  curls,  and  ivory  neck  reclin'd: 
Whether  her  steps  the  Minuet's  mazes  trace. 
Or  the  slow  Louvre's  more  majestic  pace. 
Whether  the  Rtgadoon  eibploys  her  care. 
Or  sprightly  Jig  displays  the  nimble  fair. 
At  every  step  new  beauties  we  explore. 
And  worship  now,  what  we  admir'd  befbre : 
So  when  i&ieas  in  the  Tynan  grove 
Fair  Venus  met,  the  charming  queen  of  love. 
The  beauteous  goddess,  whilst  unmov'd  she  stood, 
Seem'd  some  fair  nymph,  the  guardian  of  the  wood; 
But  when  she  mov*d,  at  once  her  heavenly  mien 
And  graceful  step  confess  bright  beauty's  queen. 
New  glories  o*er  her  form  eadi  moment  rise, 
And  all  the  goddess  opens  to  his  eyes. 

Now  haste,  my  Muse,  pursue  thy  destin'd  way. 
What  dresses  best  become  the  dancer,  say; 
The  rules  of  dress  forget  not  to  impart, 
.  A  lesson  previous  to  tiie  dancing  art 
The  so1dier*s  scarlet,  glowing  from  afar. 
Shows  that  his  bloody  occupation 's  war ; 
Whilst  the  lawn  band,  beneath  a  double  chin. 
As  plainly  speaks  divinity  within; 
The  milk-maid  safe  through  driving  rains  and  snows. 
Wrapped  in  her  cloak,  and  propM  on  pattens  goes ; 
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While  the  soft  belle,  tmmttr'd  in  velvet  chair. 
Needs  but  the  silken  shoe,  and  trusts  her  bosom  bare : 
The  woolly  drab,  and  English  broad-doth  warm, 
Guard  well  the  horseman  from  the  beating'  storm, 
But  load  the  dancer  with  too  great  a  weight. 
And  call  from  ev'ry  pore  the  dewy  sweat; 
Rather  let  him  his  active  limbs  display 
In  camblet  thin,  or  glossy  paduasoy, 
Let  no  unwieldy  pride  his  shoulders  press. 
But  airy,  light,  and  easy  be  liis  dress } 
Thin  be  his  yielding  sole,  and  low  his  heel. 
So  shall  he  nimbly  bound,  and  safely  wheel. 

Bnt  let  not  precepts  known  my  verse  prolong. 
Precepts  which  use  will  better  teach  than  song; 
For  why  should  I  the  gallant  spark  command. 
With  clean  white  gloves  to  fit  his  ready  hand? 
Or  in  his  fob  enlivening  spirits  wear. 
And  pungent  salts  to  raise  the  faiatinf  ftur  ? 
Or  hint,  the  sword  that  dangfles^t  his  side 
Should  from  its  silken  bondage  be  unty'd  ? 
Why  should  my  lays  the  youthful  tribe  advise. 
Lest  snowy  clouds  from  out  their  wigs  arise : 
So  shall  their  partners  mourn  their  Incea  spoil'd, 
And  shining  silks  with  greasy  powder  soil'-d } 
Nor  need  I,  sure,  bid  prudent  youths  beware. 
Lest  with  erected  tongues  their  buckles  stare. 
The  pointed  steel  shall  oft  their  stockings  rend. 
And  oft  th'  approaching  petticoat  offend. 

And  now,  ye  youthful  fair,  I  sing  to  you, 
With  pleasing  smiles  my  useful  labours  view ; 
For  you  the  silkworms  fine-wrought  webs  display. 
And  labVing  spiu  their  little  lives  away. 
For  you  bright  gems  with  radiant  colours  glow. 
Fair  as  the  dyes  that  paint  the  heav'nly  bow. 
For  you  the  sea  resigns  its  pearly  store, 
And  earth  unlocks  her  mines  of  treasured  ore ; 
In  vain  yet  nature  thus  her  gifts  bestows. 
Unless  yourselvei  with  art  those  gifts  dispose. 

Yet  think  not,  nymphs,  that  in  the  glitt'ring  ball 
One  form  of  dress  prcacribM  can  suit  with  all ; 
One  brightest  shines  when  wealth  aud  art  combine 
To  make  the  finisb'd  piece  completely  fine ; 
When  letst  adom'd,  another  steals  our  hearts, 
And,  rich  in  native  beauties,  wants  not  arts ; 
In  some  are  such  resistlesa  graces  found, 
That  in  all  dresses  they  are  sure  to  wound ; 
Their  perfect  forms  all  foreign  aids  despise. 
And  gem's  but  borrow  lustre  from  their  eyes* 

Let  the  fair  nymph,  in  whose  plump  checks  is  seen 
A  constant  blush,  be  clad  in  cheerful  green.; 
In  such  a  dress  the  sportive  sea-nymphs  go; 
So  in  their  grassy  bed  fresh  loees  blow : 
The  lass  whose  skin  is  like  the  hazel  brown. 
With  brighter  yellow  should  oVrcome  her  own ; 
While  maids  grown  pale  with  sickness  or  despair. 
The  sable's  mournful  dye  should  choose  to  wear; 
So  the  pale  Moon  still  shines  with  purest  ligbt^ 
ClothM  in  the  dusky  mantle  of  the  nizht. 

But  far  from  you  be  all  those  treacherous  arts 
That  wound  with  pamted  charms  unwary  hearts  j 
l)ancing*s  a  touchstone  that  true  beaiity  tries. 
Nor  suners  cluirms  that  Nature's  hand  denies : 
Though  for  a  while  we  may  with  wonder  view 
The  rosy  blush,  and  skin  of  lovely  hue. 
Yet  sopn  the  dance  will  cause  the  cheeks  to  glow, 
And  melt  the  waxeu  lips,  and  neck  of  snow : 
So  shine  the  fields  in  icy  fetters  bound. 
Whilst  frozen  gems  bespangle  aH  tlie  ground ; 
Through  the  clear  crystal  of  the  glitt'ring  snOw, 
With  bcarlet  dye  the  blushing  hawthorns  glow ; 


O'er  all  the  j^aiaa  mmaAm'd 
And  a  aew  bright  creation  cbaims  our  ejret ; 
Till  Zephyr  breathes,  then  all  at  onoe  decsjr 
The  splendid  scenes,  their  glories  fiule  away. 
The  fields  resign  the  beauties  not  their  own. 
And  all  their  snowy  cbanns  ran  trickling  doim. 

Dare  I  in  soch  momentoos  points  advise^ 
I  should  condemn  the  hoop's  enomions  size : 
Of  ills  I  speak  by  long  experience  found. 
Oft  have  I  trod  th'  immeasurable  roand,  [wound. 
And  moam'd  ray  shins  bruised  Mack  with  many  a 
Nor  should  the  tighten'd  stays,  too  straitiy  lac'd. 
In  whalebone  bondage  gall  the  slender  waist  i 
Nor  waving  lappets  should  the  dancing  fiiir. 
Nor  ruffles  edg'd  with  danglmg  fringes  wear; 
Oft  will  the  Gci>web  ornaments  catch  hold 
On  th*  appTxiaching  button  rough  with  gold. 
Nor  force  nor  art  can  then  the  bonds  divide. 
When  once  th'  entangled  Gordian  knot  is  tj'd. 
So  the  unhappy  pair,  by  Hymen's  pow'r. 
Together  join'd  in  some  ill-fated  boor. 
The  more  they  strive  their  freedom  to  regain. 
The  faster  binds  th'  indissoluble  chain. 

Let  each  fair  maid,  who  fears  to  be  disgraced. 
Ever  be  sure  to  tie  her  garters  fast, 
Lest  the  loos'd  string,  amidst  the  puUic  ball, 
A  wishM-for  prize  to  some  proud  fi^  sboold  fall. 
Who  the  rich  treasure  shall  triumphant  shofw  ; 
And  with  warm  blushes  cause  her  cheeks  to  glow. 

But  yet,  (as  Fortune  by  the  s^f-i 
She  humbles  many,  some  delights  to  raise) 
It  happened  once,  a  iair  illustrious  dame 
By  such  negfect  aeqahrtt immagrtadfinne. 
And  hence  the  radiant  star  and  garter  bine 
Britannia's  nobles  grace,  tf  fifijaii^'says  true : 
Hence  stiU,  Plaatageaet,  thy  beauties  Wooos. 
Though  long  since  monlder'd  in  the  dusky  tomb. 
Still  thy  lost  gaiter  is  thy  sovereign^  Care, 
And  what  each  royal  bnnst  is  proud  to  wear. 

But  let  me  now  my  liifefy  charge  remind. 
Lest  they  forgetful  leave  their  fans  behind; 
Lay  not,  ye  foir,  the  pretty  toy  aside, 
A  toy  at  once  display'd,  for  use  and  pride, 
A  wondrous  engine,  Uiat,  by  magic  charms. 
Cools  your  own  breasts,  Aad  ev^ry  other's  warms. 
What  daring  bard  shall  e'er  attempt  to  tell 
The  pow'm  that  in  this  little  weapon  dw<Hl  ? 
What  verse  can  e'er  esiplain  its  various  parts. 
Its  num'rous  uses,  motions,  charms,  and  arts  ? 
Its  painted  folds,  that  oft  extended'wide 
Th'  afflicted  fkir-one's  blubber'd  beauties  bide. 
When  tfecret  sorrows  her  sad  bosom  fill. 
If  Strephon  is  unkind,  or  Shock  is  ill : 
Its  sticks,  on  which  her  eyes  dejected  pore. 
And  pointing  fingers  number  o'er  and  o'er. 
When  the  Jcind  vii^n  bums  with  secri^t  shame. 
Dies  to  consent,  yet  fears  to  own  her  flam^ ; 
Its  shake  triumphant,  its  victorious  clap. 
Its  angry  flutter,  and  its  wanton'Up  ? 

Forbear,  my  Muse,  th*  extensive  theme  to  siii& 
Nor  trust  in  such  a  flight  thy  tender  wing^ 
IRather  do  you  in  humble  lines  proclaim 
From  whence  this  engine  took'  its  form  and  name^ 
Say  from  what  cause  it  first  deriv'd  its  brrth. 
How  form'd  in  Heav'n,  how  thence  deduc'd  to 
Earth* 
Once  in  Arcadia,  that  fam'd  seat  of  love, 
There  liv'd  a  nymph  the  firide  o^  all  the  grove, 
A  lovely  nymph,  adoiU'd  with  ev'ry  grace. 
An  easy  shape,  and  sweetly*blooining  faca; 
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Faimy  tbe  daOMel's  name,  as  «baste  as  fair, 
Each  Tirgin's  anvy,  and  eaob  swain's  despair ; 
To  <;jbanR  her  «ar  the  rival  shepherds  sing, 
Blow  the  mii  flate,  and  wake  the  trembling  string; 
For  her  they  leave  their  wand'iing  flocks  to  rove, 
WhMit  Kaony's  name  resounds  through  ev^  grove. 
And  spraads-QD'CT'ry  tree,enekisU  in  knots  of  Jove; 
As  Fieldhig's  now,  her  eyes  all  heatts  ioftame, 
tikfi  h0r  in  beauty,  as  aUke  in  name. 

'T  was  when  thesummer  Sun,  now  mounted  high, 
With  fiercer  beams  had  scoroh'd  the  glowing  slgr, 
Beneath  tbe  eoveit  of  a  cooling  shade, 
To  shun,  the  heat,  this  Jovely  nymph  was  laid ; 
The  sultiy  ^weather  o'erher  cheeks  had  spread 
A  blush,  that  added  to  their  native  red. 
And  her  Isir  breast,  as  pobsh'd  maibhs  white. 
Was  half  0Qiiceal>d,  mid  half  exposed  to  sight: 
.Sohis,  the  mighty  god  whom  winds  obey, 
Observed  the  bounteous  maid,  as  thus  she  lay ; 
O'er  ail  her  charms  he  gazU  with  fimd  delight. 
And  suokM  in  peason  at  tbe  daog'rous  sight  $ 
He  sighs,  he  buros;  at  last  dcelaras  his  pain. 
But  atill  he  sighs^  and  ttiJl  he  wooes  in  vain ; 
llie  cruel  nymph,  regardJess  of  his  moan, 
Minds.not  bis  flame,  uneasy  with  her  own ; 
But  stall  complains,  that  he  whcrul'd  the  air 
Would  not  command  one  Zephyr  to  repair 
Around  her  face,  nor  gentle  breeee  to  play 
Through  the  dark  glade,  to  cod  the  sultry  day;  ' 
By  love  incited,  and  the  hopes  of  joy, 
Th*  ingemoQs  god  oontrivVI  this  pretty  toy. 
With  sales  incessant  to  relieve  her  flame ; 
Aqd  <M^d  it  J'an,  from  lovely  Fanny's  name. 
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Kow  see^  preparM  to  lead  the  sprightly  dance, 
Tbe  Jovcly  nymphs  and  weU*dress'd  yeirths  ad- 
vance; 
The  spacious  room  receives  each  jovial  guest. 
And  the  floor  shakes  with   pleasing  weight  op- 
pressed: 
Thick  rang'd  on  ev'ry  side,  with  various  dyes 
The  fair  in  glossy  silks  our  sight  surprise ; 
So,  in  a  gardeo  bath'd  with  genial  show'cs, 
A  thousand  sorts  of  variegated  flow'n, 
Jonquils,  carnations,  pinl^  and  tulips  rise, 
And  in  a  cay  confut^ion  charm  our  eyes. 
High  o'er  their  heads,  with  numerous  caudles  bright, 
Large  sconces  shed  their  sparkling  beams  of  ii^fat, 
Their  spark  iing  beams,  that  still  more  brightly  ^w. 
Reflected  back  from  gems  and  eyes  below : 
Unnumber'd  i«Hs  to  cool  the  crowded  fair, 
With  \>reathiug  Ze|>hyrs  move  the  circling  air ; 
The  sprightly  fiddle,  and  the  sounding  lyra^ 
Facb  youthful  breast  with  generous  warmth  inqpife ; 
Fraught  with  all  joys  the  blissful  momei^  fly, 
Whihft  music  melts  tbe  ear,  and  beauty  charms 
the  eye. 
Now  let  the  youth,  to  whose  superior  plnce 
It  first  belongs  tbe  splendid  ball  to  grace. 
With  homble  bow  and  ready  hand  prepare 
Forth  from  tbe  crowd  to  lead  his  chosen  lair ; 
The  fair  shall  not  his  kiisi  tequest  deny, 
But  to  tbe  pleasing  toil  with  equal  Jirdour  fly. 

But  stay,  rash  |mir,  nor  yet  untaught  adiranoe, 
First  hear  the  Muait,  ere  you  #ttc«ipt  to  dance : 
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By  art  directed  o'er  the  foaming  tide ',  * 
Secure  from  rooks  the  painted  vessels  glide; 
By  art  the  chariot  scouis  the  dusty  plain, 
Springs  at  the  whip,  and  hears  the  straif  ning-  fein  *$ 
To  art  oar  bodies  must  obedient  proves 
If  e'er  we  hope  with  gfraceful  ease  to  move. 

Long  was  the  dancing  art  unfix'd  and  Iree^ 
Hence  lost  in  erraar  and  uncertainty ; 
No  precepts  did  it  mind,  or  rules  obey. 
But  ev*ry  master  taught  a  difierent  way ; 
Hence  ere  each  new-born  dance  was&Uy  try'd. 
The  lomely  prodvct  ev'n  in  blooknittg  dy'd  ; 
Through  'Various  hands  in  wild  contusion  tost. 
Its  steps  were  aUer'd,  and  its  beauties  lest; 
Till  FuilletJ,  the  pride  of  Gallia,  rose, 
And  did  the  dance  in  chaaatters  aoaspiisa ; 
Each  lovely  gcaee  by  certain  marks  be  taught. 
And  ev'ry  jtep  in  lasting  vohimes  wrote : 
Hence  o'er  the  woiid  this  picasiag  art  shall  spread, 
And  ev^ry  dance  in  ev'ry  dime  be  read. 
By  distant  masters  shall  each  step  be  seen. 
Though  mountains  rise,  and  oceans  roar  between ; 
Hence,  with*  her  sister  arts,  shall  dancing  claim 
An  equal  right  to  universal  fame; 
And  Isaac's  Rigadooa  shall  live  as  long,^ 
Am  Raphael's  painting,  or  as  Virgil's  rong. 

Wise  Nature  ever,  with  a  prudent  hand. 
Dispenses  various  gifb  to  ev  ry  land ; 
To  ev'iy  nation  frugally  imparts 
A  genius  fit  fbr  some  peculiar  arts; 
To  trade  the  Dutoh  incline,  the  Swiss  to  ams, 
Music  and  vene  are  soft  Italia's  charms ; 
Britamiia  justly  glories  to  have  found 
LaAds  unexplor'd,  and  saiPd  the  gk)be  around  ^ 
But  none  will  sure  presume  to  rival  France, 
Whether  she  forms  or  executes  the  dance-; 
To  her  exalted  genius  t  is  we  owe 
The  sprightly  Rigadoon  and  Louvre  slow. 
The  Boree,  and  Oounrnt  unpractis'd  long 
Th*  immortal  Minuet,  and  smooth  JWnetagne, 
With  all  those  dances  of  illustrious  fame. 
Which  from  their  native  country  take  theh'  name  ^ 
With  these  let  ev*ry  ball  be  first  begim, 
^or  Country-dance  intrude  till  these  are  done. 

Each  cautious  bard,  ere  he  attempts  to  sing, 
First  gently  flutt'ring  tries  his  tender  wing ; 
And  if  he  finds  that  with  uncommon  fire 
The  Muses  all  his  raptar'd  soul  inspire. 
At  once  to  Heav'n  be  soars  in  lofty  odes, 
And  siqgs  alohe  of  heroes  and  of  gods  ; 
But  if  he  trembling  fears  a  flight  so  high. 
He  then  descends  to  softer  elegy ;  I 

And  if  m  elegy  he  canY  succeed. 
In  pastVal  he  may  tune  the  oaten  reed  : 
So  should  the  dancer,  ere  he  tries  to  move, 
Withjcare  his  strength,  his  weight,  and  genius  prove; 
Then,  if  he  Aads  kind  Nature's  gifts  impart 
Endowments  proper  fbr  the  dancing  art. 
If  in  himself  he  feels  together  joined 
An  active  body  and  ambitions  mind. 
In  nimble  Rigadoons  he  may  advance. 
Or  in  the  Louvre's  sknr  mf^yestic  dance  4 

I  Arte  CRse  veloqoe  rates  remoque  motentur. 
Arte  leves  currus.  Oviti, 

* N^  audit  currns  babenas.  Virg. 

3  Fuillet  wrote  the  art  of  dancing  by  characters, 
in  Frencb^  since  translated  by  Weaver. 

4  French  dances. 
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If  these  he  fean  to  reach,  with  easy  pace 
Let  him  the  Minuet's  circling  mazes  trace: 
Is  this  too  hard  ?  this  too  let  him  forbear. 
And  to  the  Country-dance  confine  his  care. 

Would  you  in  dancing  ev'ry  fault  avoid, 
To  keep  true  time  be  first  your  thoughts  employ*d ; 
All  other  errours  they  in  vain  shall  mend, 
Who  in  this  one  important  point  offend ; 
For  this,  when  now  united  hand  in  hand 
Eager  to  start  the  youthful  couple  stand,     , 
Let  them  a  while  ^eir  nimble  feet  restrain, 
And  with  soft  taps  beat  time  to  ev*ry  strain : 
So  for  the  race  prepar*d  two  coursers  stand. 
And  with  impatient  pawings  spurn  the  sand. 

In  vain  a  master  shall  employ  his  care. 
Where  nature  has  once  fix*d  a  clumsy  air; 
Kather  let  such,  to  coimtry  sports  confin'd, 
Pursue  the  flying  hare  or  tim'rous  hind : 
Nor  yet,  while  I  the  rural  'squire  despise, 
A  mien  effeminate  would  I  sidvise : 
With  equal  scorn  I  would  the  fop  deride. 
Nor  let  him  dance, but  on  the  woman's  sifte. 

And  you,  fair  nsrmphs,  avoid  with  equal  care 
A  stupid  dulness,  and  a  coquet  air ; 
Neither  with  eyes,  that  ever  love  the  ground. 
Asleep,  like  spinning  tops,  run  round  and  round, 
Nor  yet  with  giddy  looks  and  wanton  pride, 
Stare  all  around,  and. skip  from  side  to  side. 

True  dancing,  like  true  wit,  is  best  expreas'd 
By  nature  only  to  advantage  dress'd ; 
'T  is  not  a  nimble  bound,  or  caper  high. 
That  can  pretend  to  please  a  curious  eye. 
Good  judges  no  such  tumblers'  tricks  regards 
Or  think  them  beautiful,  because  they  're  hard. 

'T  is  not  enough  that  ev'ry  stander-by 
No  glaring  erroun  in  your  steps  can  spy. 
The  dance  and  music  must  so  nicely  meet. 
Each  note  should  seem  an  echo  to  your  feet ; 
A  nameless  grace  must  in  each  movement  dwell. 
Which  wo/ds  can  ne'er  express,  or  precepts- tell. 
Not  to  be  taught,  but  ever  to  be  seen 
In  Flavia's  air,  and  Chloe's  easy  mien  5 
'T  is  such  an  air  that  makes  her  thousands  lall. 
When  Fielding  dances  at  a  birthnight  ball ; 
Smooth  as  Camilla  she  skims  o'er  the  plain, 
And  flies  like  her  through  crowds  of  heroes  slain. 

Now  when  the  Minuet,  oft  repeated  o'er, 
(Like  all  terrestrial  jo3rs)  can  please  no  morei, 
And  ev*ry  nymph,  refusing  to  expand 
Her  charms,  declines  the  circulating  hand ; 
Then  let  the  jovial  Country-dance  begin. 
And  the  loud  fiddles  call  each  straggler  in : 
But  ere  they  come,  permit  me  to  disclose 
How  first,  as  legends  tell,  tiiis  pastime  rose. 

In  ancient  times  (such  times  are  now  no  more) 
When  Albion's  crown  illustrioos  Arthur  wore, 
In  some  feir  op'ning  glade,  each  sammer*s  night, 
Where  the  pale  Moon  diffias'd  her  silver  light, 
On  the  soft  carpet  of  a  grassy  field 
The  sporting  Fairies  their  assemblies  held : 
Some  lightly  tripping  with  their  pigmy  queen, 
In  circling  ringlets  mark'd  the  level  green. 
Some  with  soft  notes  bade  mellow  pipes  resound. 
And  music  warble  through  the  groves  around  { 
Oft  lonely  shepherds  by  the  forest  side. 
Belated  peasants  oft  their  revels  8py*d, 
And  home  returning  o'er  their  nut-brown  ale, 
Their  guests  divertoi  with  the  wondrous  tale. 
Instructed  hence,  throughout  the  British  ble, 
And  fond  to  imitate  the  pleasing  toil. 


Round  where  the  dttmbling  May-pole  fixU  on  higfi 

Uplifts  its  flow'ry  honours  to  the  sky. 

The  ruddy  maids  and  sun-burnt  swains  reeocty 

And  practise  ev'ry  night  the  lovely  sport; 

On  ev'ry  side  JEolian  artists  stand. 

Whose  active  elbows  swelling  winds  oomnand  ; 

The  swelling  winds  harmonious  pipes  inspire. 

And  blow  in  ev'ry  breast  a  gen'rons  fire. 

Thus  taught,  at  first  the  Country-dance  began. 
And  hence  to  cities  and  to  courts  it  ran; 
Succeeding  ugen  did  ia  time  impart 
Various  improvements  to  the  lovely  art; 
Prom  fields  and  groves  to  palaces  remov'd. 
Great  ones  the  pleasing  exercise  approve  s 
Hence  the  loud  fiddle,  and  shrill  trumpet's  sosmdsk 
Are  made  companions  of  the  dancer's  bounda; 
Hence  gems  and  silks,  brocades  and  ribbons  join. 
To  make  the  ball  with  perfect  lustre  shine. 

So  rude  at  first  the  tragic  Muse  appeared. 
Her  voice  alone  by  rustic  rabble  heaiid ; 
Where  twisting  trees  a  cooling  artxmr  made^ 
The  pleas'd  spectators  sat  beneath  the  shade  ; 
The  homely  stage  with  rushes  green  was  strew'd. 
And  in  a  cart  the  strolling  actors  rode : 
Tin  time  at  length  improv'd  the  g^reat  design. 
And  bade  the  scenes  with  painted  landscapes  shine ; 
Then  art  did  all  the  bright  machines  di^osey 
And  theatres  of  Parian  maiWe  rose, 
Tlien  mimic  thunder  shook  the  canvass  sky. 
And  gods  descended  from  thdr  tow*rs  on  higb.     ■ 

With  cantion  now  let  ev*ry  youth  prepare 
To  choose  a  partner  from  the  mingled  fair ; 
Vain  would  be  here  th'  instructing  Bfoae's  voice. 
If  she  pretended  to  direct  bis  choice : 
Beauty  alone  by  fancy  is  express'd, 
And  charms  in  diff'rent  forms  each  diff'rent  breast; 
A  sno%ry  skin  this  am'rous  youth  admires. 
Whilst  nut-brown  cheeks  another's  bosom  fires; 
Small  waists  and  slender  limbs  some  hearts  insnare^ 
Whilst  others  love  the  more  substantial  fair. 

But  let  not  outward  charms  your  judgment  sway. 
Your  reason  rather  than  your  eyes  obey. 
And  in  the  dance  as  in  the  marriage  noose. 
Rather  for  merit,  than  for  beauty,  choose : 
Be  her  your  choice,  who  knows  with  perfect  skill 
When  she  should  move,  and  when  she  shouldbe  still. 
Who  uninstructed  can  perform  her  share. 
And  kindly  half  the  pleasing  burden  bear. 
Unhappy  is  that  hopeless  wretch's  fote, 
Who»  foUer'd  in  the  matrimonial  state 
With  a  poor,  simple,  unexperienc*d  wife^ 
Is  forc'd  to  lead  the  tedious  dance  of  life  ; 
And  such  is  his,  with  such  a  partner  join'd, 
A  moving  puppet,  but  without  a  mind : 
Still  must  his  hand  be  pointing  out  the  way. 
Yet  ne'er  can  teach  so  fast  as  she  can  stray  ; 
Beneath  her  follies  he  must  ^er  groan. 
And  ever  blush  for  errours  not  his  own. 

But  now  behold,  united  hand  in  hand, 
Rang'd  on  each  side,  the  well-pair'd  cooplea  stand ! 
Each  youthful  bosom  beating  with  delight 
Waits  the  brisk  signal  for  the  pleasing  right;" 
While  lovely  eyes,  that  fiash  miusual  rays. 
And  snowy  bosoms,  pull'd  above  the  stays. 
Quick  busy  hands,  and  bridling  beads,  declare 
The  fond  impatience  of  the  starting  ftdr. 
And  see,  the  sprightly  dance  is  now  begtm  I 
Now  here,  now  there  the  giddy  maze  they  ran. 
Now  with  slow  steps  they  pace  the  circling  ring. 
Now  all  oonfos'd,  too  swift  for  right  they  spring  ^ 
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S8»  in  m  wheel  with  rapid  fury  tost* 

The  undistingiiisb*d  spokes  are  in  the  motion  lost 

The  dancer  here  no  more  requires  a  guide. 
To  no  strict  steps  his  nimble  feet  are  ty'd. 
The  Muse's  precepts  here  would  useless  be^ 
Where  all  is  fancy'd,  uncontin'd,  and  free ; 
Let 'him  but  to  the  Music's  voice  attend, 
By  this  instnicted  he  can  ne'er  offend ; 
If  to  bis  share  it  falls  the  dance  to  lead. 
In  well-known  paths  he  may  be  sure  to  tread  ; 
If  others  lead,  let  him  their  motions  view, 
And  in  their  steps  the  winding  maze  pursue. 

In  every  Country-dance  a  serious  mind, 
Tum*d  for  reflection,  can  a  moral  find, 
In  hunt-the-squirrel  thus  the  nymph  we  view, 
Seeks  when  we  fly,  but  flies  when  we  pursue : 
Thus  in  round-dances  where  our  partners  change. 
And  unconfin'd  from  fair  to  fair  we  range. 
As  soon  as  one  from  his  own  consort  flies. 
Another  seizes  on  the  lovely  prize; 
A  while  the  favorite  youth  enjoys  her  charms. 
Till  the  next  comer  steals  herefrom  his  amU| 
New  ones  succeed,  the  last  is  still  her  care ; 
How  true  an  emblem  of  th*  lAconstant  fair ! 

Where  can  philosophers,  and  sages  wise. 
Who  read  the  curious  volumes  of  the  skies, 
A  model  more  exact  than  dancing  name 
Of  the  creation's  universaWrame  ? 
Where  worlds  unnumher*d  o'erth'  ethereal  way 
In  a  bright  regular  confusion  stray ; 
Now  here,  now  there  they  whirl  along  the  sky. 
Now  near  approach,  and  now  far  distant  fly, 
Now  meet  in  the  same  order  they  begun, 
And  then  the  great  celestial  dance  is  done. 

Where  can  the  mor'list  find  a  juster  plan 
Of  the  vain  labours,  and  the  life  of  man  ? 
A  while  through  justling  crowds  we  toil  and  sweat. 
And  eagerly  pursue  we  know  not  what. 
Then  when  our  trifling  short-liv'd  race  is  run, 
Quite  tir'd  sit  down,  just  where  we  first  begun. 

Though  to  your  arms  kind  Fate's  indulgent  care 
Has  giv'u  a  partner  exquisitely  fair. 
Let  nut  her  charms  so  much  engage  your  heart, 
That  you  neglect  the  skilful  dancer's  part ; 
Be  not,  when  you  the  tuneful  notes  should  hear. 
Still  whisp'ring  idle  prattle  in  her  ear ; 
When  you  should  be  employ 'd,  be  not  at  play. 
Nor  for  your  joys  all  other  steps  delay ; 
But  when  the  finishM  dance  you  once  have  done. 
And  with  applause  through  ev'ry  couple  run. 
There  rest  a  while ;  there  snatch  the  fleeting  bliss. 
The  tender  whisper,  and  the  balmy  kiss  ;^ 
Each  secret  wish,  each  softer  hope  confess. 
And  her  moist  palm  with  eager  fingers  press ; 
With  smiles  the  fair  shall  hear  your  warm  de- 
sires, 
When  music  melts  her  soul,  and  dancing  fires. 

Thus  mix'd  with  love,  the  pleasing  toil  pursue, 
1^11  the  unwelcome  mom  appears  in  view  ', 
Then,  when  approaching  day  its  beams  displays, 
And  the  duU  candles  shine  with  ikinter  rays, 
Then,  when  the  Sun  just  rises  o'er  the  deep, 
And  each  bright  eye  is  almost  set  in  sleep, 
With  ready  hand  obsequious  youths  prepare 
Safe  to  her  coach  to  lead  each  chotien  fair. 
And  guard  her  from  the  mom's  inclement  air : 
Let  a  warm  hood  enwrap  her  lovely  bead. 
And  o'er  her  neck  a  handkerchief  be  spread. 
Around  her  shoulders  let  this  arm  be  cast, 
Whilst  that  from  cold  defendi  her  ileoder  waist : 
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With  kisses  warm  her  balmy  lips  shall  glow, 
Unchiird  by  nightly  damps  or  wintry  snow, 
While gen'rous  white-wine,  mull'd  with  ginger  warm| 
Safely  protects  her  inward  frame  fVom  harm. 

But  ever  let  my  lovely  pupils  fear 
To  chill  their  mantling  blood  with  cold  small-beer. 
Ah,  thoughtless  fair !  the  tempting  draught  refuse. 
When  thus  forewara'd  by  my  experienc'd  Muse : 
Let  the  sad  consequence  your  thoughts  employ. 
Nor  hazard  future  pains,  for  present  joy ; 
Destruction  Inrks  within  the  pois'nous  dose, 
A  fatal  fever,  or  a  pimpled  nose.  * 

Thus  through  each  precept  of  the  dancing  art 
The  Muse  has  play'd  the  kind  instructor's  part. 
Through  every  maze  her  pupils  she  has  led. 
And  pointed  out  the  surest  paths  to  tread  ; 
No  more  remains;  no  more  the  goddess  sings. 
But  drops  her  pinions,  and  unfurls  her  wings; 
On  downy  beds  the  weary'd  dancers  lie. 
And  sleep's  silk  cords  tie  down  each  drowsy  eye. 
Delightful  dreams  their  pleasing  sports  restore. 
And  ev'n  in  sleep  they  seem  to  dance  once  rnoro* 

An  J  now  the  work  completely  finished  lies, 
Which  the  devouring  teeth  of  time  defies ; 
Whilst  birds  in  air,  or  fish  in  streams  we  find^ 
Or  damsels  fret  with  aged  partners  join'd ; 
As  long  as  nymphs  shall  with  attentive  ear 
A  fiddle  rather  than  a  sermon  hear: 
So  long  the  brightesteyes  shall  oft  pemse 
These  useful  lines  of  my  instructive  Muse; 
Eacl}  belle  shall  wear  them  wrote  upon  her  fan. 
And  each  bright  beau  shall  read  them — if  he  can^ 
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Who,  uninspirM,  can  tread  this  sacred  ground. 
With  all  the  sons  of  fame  encompass'd  round  ? 
Where,  crown'd  with  wreaths  of  ever-verdant  bays, 
Each  sister  art  her  willing  charms  displays  : 
Mellow'd  by  time,  here  b^uteous  paintings  glow,* 
There  marble  busts  illustrious  faces  show : 
And  in  old  coins  are  little  heroes  seen. 
With  venerable  rust  of  ages  green : 

'  Wimple  Hall,  with  the  estate  round  it,  waa 
'formerly  the  possession  of  the  Cutts  family,  an  an- 
cient family  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  and  a 
descendant  of  which  was  the  gallant  lord  'Cutts^ 
who  so  frequently  distinguished  himself  in  the  se- 
veral sieges  and  battles  during  the  war  in  which 
the  great  duke  of  Marlborough  commanded. — This 
estate  was  sold  by  the  Cutts  family  to  the  famous 
sir  John  Cutler,  who  settled  it  on  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  lord  Radnor.  Lord  Radnor  af- 
terwards sold  it  to  John  Hoi  lis,  duke  of  Newcastle^ 
in  the  partition  of  whose  estates  it  came  to  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  who  married  his  only  daughter.  This 
he  made  his  country  residence,  and  here  was  kept 
his  famous  library  till  the  time  of  his  death.  After 
his  death,  it  was  sold  by  bis  family  to  the  chancel- 
lor lord  Hardwlcke,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the 
present  earl  Hardwicke. 
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Around,  UQWQundcd  by  the  teeth  of  age. 
By  gothic  fire,  and  persecution's  rage, 
Perfect  and  fair  unnumber'd  volumes  stand, 
^y  Providence  preservM  for  Oxford's  hand. 

Whilst  thus  within  these  magic  walls  I  st 
At  once  all  climes  and  ages  I  survey : 
On  ikncy^s  wings  I  fly  from  shore  to  shore, 
Recall  past  time,  and  live  whole  eras  o'er: 
Converse  with  heroes  fam'd  in  ancient  song, 
And  bards,  by  whom  those  heroes  breathe  so  long: 
Observe  the  quick  migrations  learning  makes. 
How  harass'd  nations  trembling  she  forsakes^ 
And  hastes  away  to  build  her  downy  nest 
In  happier  climes,  with  peace  and  plenty  blets'd. 

See  how,  in  fam'd  Augustus*  golden  days, 
Wit  triumphs,  crown'd  with  universal  praise ! 
Approaches  thrones  with  a  majestic  air, 
The  prince's  mistress,  and  the  statesman's  care. 
Mecaenas  shines  in  ev'ry  classic  page. 
If  ecsnias,  once  the  Hariey  of  his  age. 
Nor  with  less  glory  she  her  charms  displayed. 
In  Albion  once  when  royal  Anna  sway'd* 


See  Oxford  smiles ;  end  all  the  taneftil.  tsain* 
In  his  Britannia*s  sons  revive  agam; 
Prior,  hlie  HoraiCi^  strikes  the  soun^qg  strings» 
And  in  hanOoniousPopeoncemoregreatMaio  8uigs» 

Again  she  waves  her  piqioDS  to  be  gone, 
And  only  hopes  protection  froo)  his  son : 
Cbas'd  from  the  senate  and  the  opart  she  ^ 
There  craft  and  party  zeal  her  place  suppjii^ 
Yet  still,  siace  fix*d  in  Wimple^a  bappy  plain, 
(Her  last  retreat)  she  knows  not  to  ooiBipJain» 
There  in  great  Chiford's  cotx^t/se  doesengi^. 
Th'  instructed  ear,  and  shames  a  vicioan  age^ 
Or  in  his  conKurt's  «ocents  stands  confoss*d» 
And  charms  with  gracefal  ease  each  list'ninggn^i 
Or  with  her  lov'4  oon^ianions  ^adky  ty'd. 
Goodness  sincere,  and  beauty  void  of  pride. 
Fixes  her  throne  in  Margaretta's  *  ^K^e, 
And  from  her  lips  aoquin^  a  new  resisdess  grace. 


*  Lady  Marwet  Cayeodish  Hariey,  afterwards 
married  tq  William*  the  second  duke  of  Portland. 
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Exoptat  se  florem  ilium  esse,  quo  uteretur  apiica. 

Eroo,  floscule,  ftl  mee  puellae 
Hoc  florente  sinu  usque  oonquiesees  ? 
Ergo  tu  dominse  mess  papitlis 
Beatus  nimis  insidebis  usque  ? 

O  in,  floscule,  mt  tuA  liocret 
Ista  sorte  frui,  et  mee  puellss 
Incubare  sinu,  atque  desiderc 
Hos  inter  globules  papillularum, 
K<Mi  sic  U»)tus  inersque  conquiescam, 
Non  sic  insideam  otiosus  usque. 
J9ed  toto  spetio  hiquietus  errem, 
£t  feram  sinui,  feramque  coUo 
Mille  basia,  mille  et  huic  et  illi 
Impingam  globulo  osculationes. 

Kec  mihi  satis  hec  putes  future : 
Kamqne  et  dtsoere  curiesws  eptem, 
Quid  discriiftinii  inter  huoc  et  illuo^ 
St  quantus  tumor  hujus  illi  usque; 
Quantum  albedine  prtestet  hie  vel  iile^ 
■  Qaantum  duritie  hie  vel  ille  vincat; 
Sinisteme  globus,  globusoe.  dexter 
Ftgnra  placeat  rotoodiore ; 
An  dexter  globus,  an  globus  sinister 
Papilla  rubeat  rubentiore : 
£xptorem  quoque,  quo  beata  ducat 
tlla  semita,  qus  globos  gemellos 
Sic  discriminat,  et  subesse  clamat 
Mellitum  magis  elegansoue  quiddam : 
Tndagem  quoque,  quicquid  est  latentis, 
Et  labar  tacitus,  ferarque  sensim, 
Usque  Cypridis  ad  beata  regna. 

At  mi  Pancharidis  mex  papiUas 
Kec  summo  licet  ore  suayiari, 
Kec  levi  licet  attigisse  palm&. 
O  fortem  nimis  asperam  atque  iniquam ! 
Tantillum  ilia  negat  mihi  petenti, 
Tantillum  ilia  negat  mihi  scientt; 
Qus  tantum  huic  tribiiit  nee  id  petenti, 
Qu9  tantum  huic  tribnit  nee  id  scienti. 

'  A  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  at  Cler- 
mont, Ml  Auvergne,  lieutenant  general  of  Bar  on 
the  Seigne ;  who,  of  all  the  B»o4jBrq9»  in  hU  Utin 
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Must  you  alone  then,  happy  flow'rs^ 
Ye  short-liv'd  sons  of  vernal  showers. 
Must  you  alone  be  still  thus  bless^, 
And  dwell  in  Pancharilla's  breast? 
Oh  would  the  gods  but  hear  my  prmy'r. 
To  change  my  form  and  place  me  thow ! 
I  should  not  sore  so  quickly  die^ 
I  should  not  so  onactive  lie; 
But  ever  wand'ring  to  and  fro, 
From  this  to  that  fair  ball  of  snow. 
Enjoy  ten  thousand  thousand  blisses, 
And  print  on  each  ten  thousand  kisses. 

Nor  would  I  thus  the  task  give  o'er^ 
Curious  new  secrets  to  explore, 
I  'd  never  rest  tiH  I  had  found 
Which  globe  was  softest,  which  most  roand*. 
Which  was  most  yielding,  smooth,  and  vhite. 
Or  the  left  bosom,  or  the  right ; 
Which  was  the  warmest,  easiest  bed, 
And  which  was  tip'd  with  purest  red. 

Nor  could  Heave  the  beauteous  scene, 
TSll  I  had  tracM  the  path  between. 
That  milky  way  so  smooth  and  even^ 
That  promises  to  lead  to  ReavM : 
Lower  and  lower  I  >d  descend, 
TV)  find  where  it  at  last  would  end ; 
Till  fully  bless'd  I  'd  wand'ring  rove 
O'er  all  the  fragrant  Cyprian  grove. 

But  ah  I  those  wishes  all  are  vain. 
The  fair  one  triumphs  in  my- pain ; 
To  fiow're  that  know  not  to  be  bte85*d 
The  nymph  .unveils  her  snowy  breast^ 
While  to  her  slave's  desiring  eyes    ^ 
The  heav'nly.prospect  she  denies : 
Too  cruel  fete,  too  cruel  feir. 
To  place  a  senseless  nosegay  therey 
And  yet  refrise  my  lips  the  bliss 
To  taste  one  dear  transporting  ki$s. 

poem&appnMPOhes  the  i^ea^f^  to  the  fcao^ 
and  sgftniafNi.of  TiboUnib 
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fw  days,  my  lord,  when  mother  Time, 

Though  now  grown  old,  was  in  her  prime. 

When  Saturn  first  began  to  rule, 

And  Jove  was  hardly  coiiie  from  school. 

How  happy  was  a  country  life ! 

How  fr^  fipom  wickedness  and  strife ! 

Then  each  man  liv'd  upon  his  farm, 

And  thought  and  did  no  mortal  harm  ; 

On  mossy  banks  fair  rirgins  slept. 

As  harmless  as  the  flocks  they  kept; 

Then  love  was  all  they  had  to  do, 

And  nymphs-  were  chaste,  and  swains  were  true. 

But  now,  whatever  poets  write, 
'T  is  sure  the  case  is  alter'd  quite. 
Virtue  no  more  in  rural  plains,    , 
Or  innocence,  or  peace  remains ; 
But  vice  is  in  the  cottage  found. 
And  country  girls  are  oft  unsound ; 
Rerce  party  rage  each  village  fires. 
With  wars  of  justices  and  'squires ; 
Attorneys,  for  a  barley-straw, 
Whole  ages  hamper  folks  in  law. 
And  er'ry  neighbour 's  in  a  flame 
About  their  rates,  or  tythes,  or  game : 
Some  quarrel  for  their  hares  and  pigeons, 
And  some  f9r  difference  in  religions : 
Some  hold  their  parson  the  best  preacher, 
The  tinker  some  a  better  teacher ; 
These,  to  the  church  they  fight  for  strangers. 
Have  faith  in  nothing  but  her  dangers ; 
While  those,  a  more  believing  people. 
Can  swallow  all  things but  a  steeple. 

But  T,  my  lord,  who,  as  you  know. 
Care  little  how  these  matters  go. 
And  equally  detest  the  strife 
Aiid  usual  joys  of  country  life. 
Have  by  good  fortune  little  share 
Of  its  diversions,  or  its  care  j 
For  seldom  I  with  'squires  unite. 
Who  hunt  all  day  and  drink  all  night; 
Nor  reckon  wonderful  inviting 
A  quarter-sessions,  or  cock-fighting. 
But  then  no  farm  I  occupy. 
With  sheep  to  rot,  >ftnd  cows  to  die : 
Nor  rage  I  much,  or  much  despair. 
Though  in  my  hedge  I  find  a  snare ; 


>  Nevil  lord  Lovelace  ws«  one  of  tlKMO  with 
whom  the  author  made  a  friendship  on  his  first 
coming  into  the  world,  uninterrupted  till  his  death, 
which  happfmed  at  an  early  period  of  his  life. — 
Tliere  appear  strong  marks  of  his  afibction  for  him, 
in  some  lettecs  wrote  to  hui  lordship's  sister,  the 
late  lady  Harry  Beauelerc,  now  in  the  poasestion 
of  her  descendan<j.->He  was  a  oian  of  letters,  a 
friend  to  the  Muses,  and  highly  fashioned  accord- 
ing to  the  breeding  of  t)ioee  days. 


Nor  view  I,  with  due  admiratkm. 

All  the  high  honours  l]«re  in  liubion; 

The  great  commissions  of  the  quomm, 

Terrours  to  all  who  come  before  them ; 

Militia  scarlet  edg'd  with  gold. 

Or  the  white  staff  high  sherifls  bold; 

The  representative's  caressing. 

The  judge's  bow,  the  bishop's  blessings 

Nor  can  I  for  my  soul  delight 

In  the  dull  feast  of  neighb'ring  knigbt; 

Who^  if  you  send  three  days  before. 

In  white  gloves  meets  yon  at  the  door. 

With  superfluity  of  breeding 

First  mdies  you  sick,  and  then  with  feeding: 

Or  if,  with  ceremony  cloy'd. 

You  would  next  time  snch  plagnes  avoid. 

And  visit  without  previous  notice, 

"  John,  John,  a  coach  !-->I  can  *t  tiunk  who  'tis,*' 

My  lady  cries,  who  spies  yonr  coach, 

Kre  yon  the  avenue  approsich ; 

**  Lord,  how  unlucky ! — washing  day ! 

And  all  the  men  are  in  the  hay  !'* 

Entrance  to  gftiu  is  something  hard. 

The  dogs  all  bark,  the  gates  are  barr'd ; 

The  yard  's  with  lines  of  linen  cross'd^  ' 

The  hall  door's  lock*d,  the  key  is  lost: 

These  difficulties  all  o'ercome. 

We  reach  at  length  the  drawing-room; 

Then  there  's  such  trampling  over-head. 

Madam  you  'd  swear  was  brought  to  bed$ 

Miss  in  a  hurry  bursts  her  lock, 

To  get  clean  sleeves  to  hide  her  smock; 

The  servants  run,  the  pewter  clatters, 

My  lady  dresses,  calls,  and  chatters; 

The  cook-maid  raves  for  want  Ojf  butteri 

Pigs  squeak,  fowls  scream,  and  green  geese  flutter* 

Now  after  three  hours  tedious  waiting. 

On  all  our  neighbours'  faults  debating,  ' 

And  having  nine  times  view'd  the  j^rden. 

In  which  there  's  nothing  worth  a  farthing. 

In  comes  my  lady  and  the  pudden : 

*•  You  will  excuse,  sir, — on  a  sudden"— 

Then,  that  we  may  have  four  and  foor, 

The  bacon,  fowls,  and  coUyfiow'r 

Their  ancient  unity  divide, 

The  top  one  graces,  one  each  side ; 

And  by  and  by,  the  second  course 

Comes  lagging  like  a  distanc'd  horse; 

A  salver  then  to  church  and  king. 

The  butler  swears,  the  glasses  ring; 

The  cloth  remov'd,  the  toasts  go  round. 

Bawdy  and  politics  abound ; 

And  as  the  knight  more  tipsy  waxes, 

We  damn  all  ministers  and  taxes. 

At  last  the  ruddy  Sun  qnite  sunk. 

The  coachman  tolerably  drunk. 

Whirling  o'er  hillocks,  ruts,  and  stones, 

Enough  to  dislocate  one's  bones. 

We  home  return,  a  wondrous  token 

Of  Heaven's  kind  care,  with  limbs  unbroken. 

Afflict  us  not,  ye  gods,  though  sinners. 

With  many  days  like  this,  or  dinners ! 

But  if  civilities  thus  tease  me, 
Nor  business,  nor  diversions  please  me : 
You  '11  ask,,  my  lord,  how  time  I  spend  i 
I  answer,  with  a  book  or  friend: 
The  circulating  hours  dividing 
'Twixt  reading,  walking,  eatmg, riding; 
But  books  are  still  my  highest  joy. 
These  earliest  pleaie^  and  latest  cloy. 
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Sometimes  o^er  distant  dimes  I  stray, 

By  guides  experienced  taught  the  way  j 

The  wonders  of  each  region  view. 

From  frozen  Lapland  to  Peru ; 

Bound  o'er  rough  seas,  and  mouiftains  bare^ 

Yet  ne'er  forsake  my  elbow  chair. 

Sometimes  some  fsmM  historian's  pen 

Recalls  past  ages  back  again, 

Where  all  I  see,  through  ev*ry  page. 

Is  but  how  men,  with  senseless  rage^ 

Kach  other  rob,  destroy,  and  bum. 

To  serve  a  priest's  or  statesman's  turn  ; 

lliougb  loaded  with  a  dififrent  aim, 

Yet  always  asses  much  the  same. 

Sometimes  I  view  with  much  delight. 

Divines  their  holy  game-cocks  fight ; 

Here  faith  and  works,  at  variance  set, 

Strive  hard  who  shall  the  victory  get ; 

Presbytery  and  episcopacy 

They  fight  so  long,  it  would  amaze  ye : 

Here  free-will  holds  a  fierce  dispute 

With  reprobation  absolute ; 

There  sense  kicks  transubstantiation^ 

And  reasuo  pecks  at  revelation. 

With  learned  Newton  now  I  fiy 

O'er  all  the  rolling  orbs  on  high. 

Visit  new  worlds,  and  for  a  minute 

Tliis  old  one  scorn,  and  all  that  *9  in  it: 

And  now  with  lab'ring  Boyle  I  trace 

Nature  through  ev'ry  winding  maze, 

The  latent  qualities  admire 

Of  vapours,  water,  air,  and  fire  t 

With  pleasing  admiration  see 

Matter's  surprising  subtilty ; 

As  how  the  smallest  lamp  displays, 

For  miles  around,  its  scattered  tays; 

Or  how  (the  case  still  more  t'  explain) 

A  f — t ',  that  weighs  not  half  a  grain. 

The  atmosphere  will  oft  perfume 

Of  a  whole  spacious  drawing-room. 

SomHinies  1  pass  a  whole  long  day 
In  happy  indolence  away. 
In  fondly  meditating  o'er 
Past  pleasures,  and  in  hoping  more; 
Or  wander  through  the  fields  and  woods. 
And  gardens  bath'd  in  circling  floods  $ 
There  blooming  flowers  with  rapture  view, 
And  sparkling  gnms  of  morning  dew, 
Whence  in  my  mind  ideas  rise 
Of  Cfelia's  cheeks,  and  Chloe's  eyes. 

'T  is  thus,  my  lord,  I  free  from  strife 
Spend  an  inglorious  country  life; 
These  are  the  joys  I  still  pursue, 
When  absent  from  tlie  town  and  you ; 
Tlius  pass  long  summer  suns  away. 
Busily  idle,  calmly  gay:  «• 

Nor  great,  nor  mean,  nor  rich,  nor  poor, 
Not  having  much,  nor  wishhig  more ; 
Except  that  you,  when  weary  grown 
Of  all  the  foliies  of  the  town. 
And  seeing,  in  all  public  places. 
The  same  vain  fops  and  painted  faces. 
Would  sometimes  kindly  condescend 
To  visit  a  dull  country  friend : 
Here  you  'II  be  ever  sure  to  meet 
A  hearty  welcome  thougb  no  treat. 
One  who  has  nothing  else  to  do. 
But  to  dirert  himself  and  yon : 

>  See  Boyle's  EspcTiaieBts» 


A  house,  where  quiet  guards  the  door. 
No  rural  wits  smoke,  drink,  and  roar. 
Choice  books,  safe  horses,  wholesome 'liquor. 
Clean  girls,  backgammon,  and  the  vicar. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  VIRTUE. 

TO  TBI  BOVOOIABLI  MIUP  TOKSS, 

Thou,  whom  nor  booooFg,  wealth,  nor  youth  can 

spoil 
With  the  least  rice  of  each  luxuriant  soil. 
Say,  Yorke,  (for  sure,  if  any,  thou  canst  tell) 
What  virtue  is,  who  practice  it  so  well; 
Say,  where  inhabits  diis  sultana  queen ; 
Prais'd  and  adoFd  by  all,  but  rarely  seen : 
By  what  sure  mark  her  essence  can  we  tracer 
When  each  religion,  faction,  age»  and  plaoe^ 
Sets  up  some  fisncy'd  idol  df  its  own, 
A  vain  pretender  to  her  sacred  throne  ? 
In  man  too  oft  a  well-dissembled  part, 
A  self-denying  pride  in  woman's  hear^ 
In  synods  faith,  and  in  the  fields  of  fome 
Valour  usurps  her  honours  and  her  name  ; 
Whoever  their  sense  of  virtue  would  express^         • 
'T  is  still  by  something  they  themselves  possess. 
Hence  youth  good-humour,  frugal  craft  oUl-agc^ 
Warm  politicians  term  it  party-rage. 
True  churchmen  zeal  right  orthodox ;  and  hence 
Fools  think  it  gravity,  and  wits  pretence ; 
To  constancy  alone  fond  lovers  join  it. 
And  maids  unask'd  to  chastity  ooofine  it. 

Rut  have  we  then  no  law  besides  our  will  ? 
No  just  criterion  fix'd  to  good  and  ill  ? 
As  well  at  noon  we  may  obstruct  our  sight. 
Then  doubt  if  such  a  thing  exists  as  lights 
Fbr  no  less  plain  would  Nature's  law  appear 
As  the  meridian  Sun  unchang'd  and  clear. 
Would  we  but  search  fbr  what  we  were  designed. 
And  for  what  end  th'  Almighty  form'd  mankmd; 
A  rule  of  life  we  then  should  plainly  see. 
For  to  pursue  that  end  must  virtue  be. 

Then  what  is  that  ?  not  want  of  power  or  £ani^ 
Or  worlds  unnumber'd  to  applaud  his  name. 
But  a  desire  his  blessings  to  diffuse. 
And  foar  lest  millions  should  existence  lose  ; 
His  goodness  only  could  his  power  employ. 
And  au  eternal  warmth  to  propagate  his  joy. 

Hence  soul  and  sense,difius'd  through  ev'ry  plaoe^ 
Make  happiness  as  infinite  as  space; 
Thousands  of  suns  beyond  each  other  blaze, 
Ori>s  roll  o'er  orbs,  and  glow  with  mutual  rays  ; 
Each  is  a  world,'where,  form'd  with  wondrous  art, 
Unnumber'd  species  live  through  er^ry  part : 
In  ev'ry  tract  of  ocean,  earth,  and  skies. 
Myriads  of  creatures  still  successive  rise : 
Scarce  buds  a  leaf,  or  springs  the  vilest  weed. 
But  little  flocks  upon  its  verdmne  feed ; 
No  fruit  oar  palate  courts,  or  flower  our  smel^ 
But  on  its  fragrant  bosom  nations  dwell. 
All  form'd  with  proper  fsculties  to  share 
1'he  daily  bounties  of  their  Maker's  care: 
The  great  Creator  from  his  heav'niy  throne. 
Pleased,  on  the  wide-expanded  joy  looks  down. 
And  his  eternal  law  is  ouly  this, 
That  all  contribute  to  the  general  Uits. 

Nature  so  plain  this  primal  law  displays. 
Each  living  creatura  sees  it,  and  obeys ; 
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8ach,*fi>nn'd  for  all,  promotes  through  private  care 
The  poblio  good,  and  justly  tastes  its  share. 
All  uoderstaud  their  great  Creator's  will, 
Strive  to  be  happy,  and  >6  that  fiilfil ; 
Mankind  excepted,  lord  of  all  beside, 
But  only  slave  to  folly,  vice,  and  pride ; 
T  is  he  that 's  deaf  to  this  command  alone, 
Belig^  in  others  woe,  and  courts  his  own ; 
Racks  and  destroys  with  tort'ring  steel  and  flame, 
For  loz*ry  brutes,  and  man  himself  for  fame^ 
Sets  supefstttion  high  on  virtue's  throne, 
Then  thinks  his  Maker's  temper  like  his  own  ; 
Hence  are  his  altars  slain*d  with  reeking  gore, 
As  if  he  could  atone  for  crimes  by  more : 
Hence  whilst  offended  Heav*o  he  strives  in  vain 
T  appease  by  fasts  and  voluntary  pain, 
Ev'n  in  repenting  he  provokes  again. 

How  easy  is  our  yoke !  how  light  our  toad  ! 
t>id  we  not  strive  to  mend  the  laws  of  God  ! 
For  his  own  sake  no  duty  he  can  ask. 
The  common  welfare  is  our  only  task : 
For  this  sole  end  his  precepts,  kind  as  just. 
Forbid  intemperance,  murder,  theft,  and  lust. 
With  ev'ry  act  injunous  to  our  own 
Or  others  good,  for  such  are  crimes  alone : 
For  this  Are  peace,  love,  charity  enjoined, 
With  all  that  can  secure  and  bless  mankind. 
Thus  is  the  public  safety  virtue's  cause,. 
And  happiness  the  end  of  all  her  laws; 
For  such  by  nature  is  the  human  frame, 
Our  duty  and  our  int'rest  are  the  same. 

"  But  hold,**  cries  out  some  puritan  divine, 
Whose  weil-stn£Pd  cheeks  with  ease  and  plenty 
"  Is  this  to  fast,  to  mortify,  refrain,  [shine, 

And  work  salvation  out  with  fear  and  pain?*' 
We  own  the  rigid  lessons  of  their  schools 
Are  widely  diflTreut  from-  these  easy  rules ; 
Virtue,  with  them,  is  only  to  absta'n 
From  all  that  nature  asks,  and  covet  pain; 
Pleasure  and  vice  are  ever  near  a-kin. 
And,  if  we  thirst,  c^ld  .water  is  a  sin : 
Heav'o*s  path  is  cough  and  intricate,  they  say. 
Yet  all  are  damn*d  that  trip,  or  miss  their  way ; 
God  is  a  being  cruel  and  severe. 
And  man  a  wretch,  by  his  command  placed  here, 
In  sunshine  for  a  while  to  take  a  turn, 
Only  to  dry  and  make  him  fit  to  bum. 

Mistaken  men,  too  piously  severe ! 
Through  craft  misleading,  or  misled  by  fear; 
How  little  they  God*s  counsels  comprehend, 
Our  universal  parent,  guardian,  friend  ! 
Who,  forming  by  degrees  to  bl^  mankind. 
This  globe  our  sportive  nursery  ateign'd, 
Where  for  a  while  his  fond  paternal  care 
Feasts  us  with  ev'ry  joy  our  state  can  bear ; 
Each .  sense,  touch,  taste,  and  smell  dispense  de- 
light. 
Music  our  heafing,  beauty  charms  our  sight; 
Trees,  herbs,  and  flowers  to  us  their  spoils  resign, 
Its  pearl  the  rock  presents,  its  gold  the  mine ; 
Beasts,  fowl,  and  fish  their  daily  tribute  give 
Of  food  and  clothes,  and  die  that  we  may  live : 
Seasons  but  change,  new  pleasures  to  produce. 
And  element^  ccmtend  to  serve  oar  use : 
Love's  gentle  shafts,  ambition's  tow'ring  wings. 
The  pomps  of  senates,  churches,  courts,  and  kings, 
All  that  our  rev'rcnce,  joy,  or  hope  create. 
Are  the  gay  playthings  of  this  infant  state. 
Scarcel^r  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs. 
But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutuat  wionzii 


Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel, 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  hcaat; 
Kindly  perhaps  sometimes  afflicts  us  here^  / 
To  guide  our  views  to  a  sublimer  sphere. 
In  more  exalted  joys  to  fix  our  taste. 
And  wean  us  from  delights  that  cannot  la8t> 
Our  present  good  the  easy  task  is  made. 
To  earn  superior  bliss,  when  this  shall  fkde  i 
For,  soon  as  e*er  these  mortal  pleasures  cloy. 
His  hand  shall  lead  us  to  sublimer  joy ;  . 
Snatch  us  from  all  our  little  sorrows  here. 
Calm  ev*ry  grief,  and  dry  each  childish  tear; 
Waft  us  to  regions  of  eternal  peace, 
Where  bliss  and  virtue  grow  with  like  increase ; 
From  strength  to  strength  our  souls  for  ever  guide 
Through  wondrous  scenes  of  being  yet  untry'd,' 
Where  in  each  stage  we  shall  more  perfect  gn>w. 
And  new  perfections,  new  delights  bestow,     [guide. 

Oh  !  would  mankind  but  makn  these  truths  their* 
And  force  the  helm  from  prejudice  and  pride. 
Were  once  these  maxi  ms  fixM,  that  God  *s  our  friend^ 
Virtue  our  good,  and  happiness  our  end, 
How  soon  must  reason  o'er  the  world  prevail. 
And  erronr,  fraud,  and  snperstitioo  fail ! 
None  would  hereafter  then  with  groundless  faar. 
Describe  th'  Almighty  cruel  and  severe, 
Predestinating  some  without  pretence 
To  Heav*n,  and  some  to  Hell  for  no  offence; 
Inflicting  endless  panis  for  transient  crimes. 
And  favouring  sects  or  nations,  men  or  times. 
To  please  him  none  would  foolishly  forbear 
Or  food,  or  rest,  or  itch  in  shirts  of  hair, 
Or  deem  it  merit  to  believe  or  teach 
What  reason  contradicts,  within  its  reach  ( 
None  would  fierce  zeal  for  piety  mistake. 
Or  malice  for  whatev^  tenet's  sake. 
Or  think  .salvation  to  one  sect  confined, 
And  Heav*n  too  narrow- to  contain  mankind. 

No  more  then  nymphs,  by  long  neglect  grown  nice. 
Would  in  one  female  frailty  sum  up  vice, 
And  censure  those,  who  nearer  to  the  right       *     . 
Think  virtue  is  but  to  dispense  delight'. 

No  servile  tenets  would  admittance  fin^ 
Destructive  of  the  rights  of  human  kind; 
Of  power  divine,  hensditary  right. 
And  uoo-resistance  to  a  tyrant's  might  i 
For  sure  that  all  should  thus  for  oue  be  curs'dj^ 
Is  but  great  nature's  edict  just  reversed. 

No  moralists  then,  righteous  to  excess. 
Would  show  fair  Virtue  in  so  black  a  dress. 
That  they,  like  boys,  who  some  feign'd  sprite  array« 
First  from  the  spectre  fly  themselves  away: 
No  preachers  in  the  terrible  delight. 
But  choose  to  win  by  reason,  not  affright; 
Not,  conjurors  like,  in  fire  and  brimstone  dwell. 
And  draw  each  moving  argument  from  Hell. 

No  more  our  sage  interpreters  of  laws 
Woidd  fatten  on  obscurities  and  flaws. 
But  rather,  nobly  careful  of  their  trust. 
Strive  to  wipe  off  the  long-contracted  dost. 
And  be,  like  Hardwicke,  guardians  of  the  jus^^ 

No  more  applause  would  on  ambition  wait, 
And  laying  waste  the  world  he  counted  great. 
But  one  good-natur'd  art  more  praises  gain, , 
Than  armies  overthrow o^  and  thousands  sla*n;- 

'  They  lines  mean  only,  that  censQriow>nes8  is  % 
vice  more  odious  than  unchastity;  this  always 
proceeding  from  malevolence,  that  sometimes  fiom 
too  much  nQod-naittre  and  eompliancei 
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No  more  wooM  brutal  nge  distitri)  our  peace, 
Bat  envy,  hatred,  war,  and  discord  cease; 
Our  own  And  others'  good  each  hour  employ. 
And  all  thiugn  smile  with  universal  joy ; 
Virtue  with  Happiness,  her  consort,  join'd, 
Would  regulate  and  bless  each  huWtan  mind^ 
And  man  be  what  his  Maker  first  designed. 


THE 

MODERN  FINE  GENTLEMAN. 

wirrrcN  »  'm  TXAa  1 746. 

Quale  pojrtentnm  neqne  militatis 
Daania  in  latis  aiit  esculetis. 
Nee  Jubs  tellus  generat,  leonum 

Ahda  nutrix.   •  Hor. 

Just  broke  from  school,  pert,  impudent,  and  raw. 
Expert  in  Latin,  more  esipert  in  taw. 
His  honour  posts  o*er  Italy  and  France^ 
Measures  St  Peter's  dome,  and  learns  to  dance. 
Thence,  having  quick  through  various  countries 

flown, 
Glean'd  all  their  follies,  and  expos'd  his  own, 
He  back  returns,  a  thing  so  strange  all  o'er. 
As  never  ages  past  produc'd  before : 
A  monster  of  such  complicated  worth. 
As  no  one  single  clime  could  e'er  bring  forth ; 
Half  atheist,  papist,  gamester,  bubble,  rook. 
Half  fidler,  coachman,  dancer,  groom,  and  cook. 

Next,  because  business  is  now  all  the  vogue. 
And  who  *d  be  quite  polite  must  be  a  rogue, 
In  parliament  he  purchases  a  seat. 
To  make  the  accomplish^  gentleman  complete. 
There  safe  in  self-suMcient  impudence^ 
Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense. 
Unknowing  in  her  infrest,  trade,  or  laws, 
He  vainly  undertakes  his  oountiy *s  cause : 
Forth  from  his  lips',  prepar'd  at  all  to  rail. 
Torrents  of  nonsense  burst,  like  bottled  ale,  [dull  * ; 
Though  shallow,  muddy  $  brisk,  though  mighty 
.  Tierce  without  strength ;  overflowing,  though  not  full. 

Now  quite  a  Frenchman  in  his  garb  and  air, 
His  neck  yok'd  down  with  bag  and  solitaire. 
The  liberties  of  Britain  he  supports, 
Add  storms  at  placemen,  ministers,  and  courts; 
Now  in  cropped  greasy  hair,  and  leather  breeches, 
He  loudly  bellows  out  his  patriot  speeches ; 
King,  loi^s,  and  commons  ventures  to  abuse. 
Yet  dares  to  show  those  ears  he  ought  to  lose. 
From  hence  to  White's  our  virtuous  Cato  flies, 
There  sits  with  countenance  erect  and  wise. 
And  talks  of  games  of  whist,  and  pig-taii  pies ; 
Plays  all  the  night,  nor  doubts  each  law  ito  break. 
Himself  unknowingly  has  helpM  to  make ; 
Trembling  and  anxious,  stakes  his  utmost  groat, 
Peeps  o'er  his  cards,  and  looks  as  if  be  thought; 
Next  mom  disowns  the  losses  of  the  night. 
Because  the  fool  would  fain  be  thought  a  bite. 

Devoted  thus  to  politics  and  cards. 
Nor  mirth,  nor  wine,  nor  women  he  regards, 


'  Parody  on  these  lines  of  sir  John  Deriham : 

Tbaogh  deep,  yet  dear;  though  gentle,  yet  nOt  doll ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowiog  fuU. 


So  for  is  ev*ry  virtue  fltNik  fab  heart. 
That  not  a  gen'rous  t4ce  can  chum  a  patt ; 
Nay,  lest  one  humui  passion  e*er  riionld  move 
His  soul  to  friendship,  tenderness,  or  love. 
To  Figg  and  BrougMon  he  commits  his  breas^ 
To  steel  it  to  the  fashionable  test. 

Thus  poor  in  wealth,  he  labours  to  no  end. 
Wretched  alone,  in  crowds  witfaoot  a  friend; 
Innnsible  %o  all  that  *s  good  or  kind. 
Deaf  to  all  merit,  to  all  beauty  blind ; 
For  love  too  busy,  and  for  wit  too  grave, 
A  hardta'd,  sober,  proud,  luxurious,  kn^fa; 
By  little  adtions  striving  to  be  great^ 
And  pioud  to  be,  and  to  be  thought  a  dieat 

And  yet  in  this  so  bad  is  his  success, 
Tliat  as  his  fome  improves  his  rents  grow  less ; 
,On  parchment  wings  bis  acres  take  their  flight, 
And  his  unpeopled  groves  admit  the  light ; 
With  his  estate  his  int'rest  too  is  dOne, 
His  honest  borough  seeks  a  warmer  sun ; 
For  him,  now  cash  and  liquor  flows  no  more, 
His  independent  voters  cease  to  roar ; 
And  Britain  soon  must  want  the  great  defonoe 
Of  all  his  honesty  aud  eloquence. 
But  that  the  genYous  youth,  more  anxious  grova 
For  public  liberty  than  for  bis  own. 
Marries  some  jointurvd  antiquated  crone ; 
And  boldly,  when  his  country  is  at  stake. 
Braves  the  deep  yawnmg  gulf,  like  Curtins,  for  its 

Quickly  again  distreSs'd  for  want  of  coin,  [sake^ 
He  di^  no  longer  in  th'  exhausted  mine^ 
But  seeks  preferment,  as  the  last  resort. 
Cringes  each  mom  at  levto,  bows  at  court. 
And,  from  the  hand  he  hates,  imp'ores  snppoit: 
The  minister,  well  pleased  at  small  expense 
To  silence  so  much  rude  impertinence. 
With  squeeze  and  whisper  yields  to  his  demandi^ 
And  on  the  venal  list  enrolVd  he  stands ; 
A  ribband  and  a  pension  buy  the  slave, 
This  bribes  the  fbol  about  him,  that  the  knave. 
And  now  arriv'd  at  his  meridian  glory, 
He  sinks  a'pace,  despis'd  by  Whig  and  Tory ; 
Of  independence  now  be  talks  no  more. 
Nor  shakes  the  senate  with  his  patriot  roar, 
But  silent  votes,  and,  with  court-trappings  hang, 
Eyes  his  own  gfittVing  star,  apd  holds  his  tongue. 
In  craft  political  a  bankrupt  wade, 
He  sticks  to  gaming,  as  the  surer  trade ; 
Turns  downright  sharper,  lives  by  sucking  blood. 
And  grows,  in  short,  the  very  thing  he  would : 
Huntsout  young  heirs,  who  have  their  fortunes  speat, 
And  lends  them  ready  cash  at  cent  per  cent ; 
Lays  wages  on  his  own  and  others'  lives. 
Fights  uncles,  fathers,  grandmothers,  and  wives, 
Till  Death  at  length,  indignant  tu  be  made 
The  daily  subject  of  his  sport  and  trade. 
Veils  with  his  sable  hand  the  wretch's  eyes. 
And,  groaning  for  the  bets  he  loses  by  %  he  dies. 
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Itttentata  nites.  Hor. 

SKiLi.'n  in  each  art  that  can  adotv  the  ftati 
The  sprightly  dance,  the  soft /telrfttt  air, 
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The  tOM  of  ^ualitsr  and  btgh-4>Ted  fleer, 
Kow  lady  Harriot  reack'd  her  fifteenth  year: 
Wvag'd  with  dtversions  all  her  moments  flew, 
Each  as  it  pass'd  presenting  something  new; 
Breakfasts  and  auctions  wear  the  morn  away, 
Each  evening  gives  an  opera,  or  a  play; 
Then  brag^s  eternal  joys  all  night  remain. 
And  kindly  usher  in  the  mom  again. 

For  love  no  time  has  she,  or  inclination. 
Yet  must  coquet  it  for  the  sake  of  fashion ; 
For  this  she  listens  to  each  fop  that 's  near, 
Th'  embroider'd  colonel  flatters  with  a  sneer. 
And  the  cropt  ensign  nuzzles  in  her  ear. 
Bat  with  most  warmth  her  dress  and  airs  inspire 
Til'  ambitious  bosom  of  the  landed  'squire. 
Who  fain  would  quit  pi  amp  Dolly's  softer  charms, 
For  wither'd,  lean,  rigki  honaurabU  arms ; 
He  bows  with  reverence  at  her  sacred  shrine, 
And  treats  her  as  if  spnmg  from  race  divine ; 
Which  she  returns  with  insolence  and  scorn. 
Nor  deigns  to  smile  on  a  plebeian  bom. 

Ere  long,  by  friends,  by  cards,  and  lovers  cross^. 
Her  fortune,  health,  and  reputation  lost ; 
Her  money  gone,  yet  not  a  tradesman, paid, 
Her  feme,  yet  she  still  damn'd  to  be  a  maid. 
Her  spirits  sink,  her  nerves  are  so  unstrung. 
She  weeps ',  if  but  a  handsome  thief  is  hung : 
By  mercers,  lacemen,  mantua-makers  press'd. 
But  most  for  ready  cash  for  play  distress'd. 
Where  can  she  turn  ?   The  'squire  must  all  re- 
Ske  condescends  to  listen  to  his  pray'r,  [pair, 

And  marries  him  at  length  in  mere  despair. 

But  soon  th*  endearments  of  a  husband  cloy. 
Her  soul,  her  frame  incapable  of  joy : 
She  feels  no  transports  in  the  bridal-bed, 
(H  which  so  oft  sh'  has  heard,  so  much  has  read ; 
Then  vex'd,  that  she  should  be  condemned  alone 
To  seek  in  vnin  this  philosophic  stone, 
To  abler  tutors  she  resolves  t'  apply, 
A  prostitute  from  curiosity : 
Hence  men  of  ev*ry  s6rt,  and  ev'ry  siee, 
Impatient  for  Heav'n*s  cordial  Atoip  \  she  tries ; 
The  fribbling  beau,  the  rough  unwieldy  clown^ 
Tlie  rudd^  teiAplar  newly  on  the  town, 
The  Hibe^ian  captain  of  gigantic  mak^ 
The  brimfal  parson,  and  th*  exhausted  rake. 

K  SoAaeof  timbrigMMtey^  wmneatthistimein 
tears  for  one  Macleiui,  condensned  for  a  lobbery 
on  the  highwiiy. 

*  The  cordial  drop  Haav'n  in  our  cup  has  thrown, 
To  make  the  nanseoos  dmught  of  life  go  down. 

Roch. 


But  still  malignant  fate  her  wish  demes. 
Cards  yield  superior  joys,  to  cards  she  flies ; 
All  night  from  rout  to  roui  her  chairmen  run. 
Again  she  plays,  and  is  again  undone. 

Behold  her  now  in  ruin's  frightful  jaws ! 
Bonds,  judgments,  executions,  ope  their  paws; 
Seize  jewels,  furniture,  and  plate,  nor  spikre 
The  gilded  chariot,  or  thetassei'd  ehairj 
For  lonely  seat  she  *s  forc'd  to  quit  the  town. 
And  Tubbs^  conveys  the  wretched  exile  down. 

Now  rumbling  o'er  the  stones  of  Tybum-road, 
Ne'er  pressM  with  a  more  griev'd  or  guilty  load. 
She  bids  adieu  to  all  the  well-known  streets,         * 
And  envies  every  cinder-wench  she  meets; 
And  now  the  dreaded  country  first  appears. 
With  sighs  unfeign*d  th^  dying  noise  she  heaiv 
Of  distant  coaches  fainter  by  degrees. 
Then  starts,  and  trembles  at  the  sight  of  trees. 
Silent  and  sullen  like  some  captive  queen. 
She  *s  drawn  along  unwilling  to  be  seen. 
Until  at  length  appears  the  ruin'd  hall 
Within  the  grass  green  moat  and  ivy'd  wall. 
The  doleful  prison,  where  for  ever  she, 
But  not,  alas !  her  griefs,  must  bury'd  be. 

Her  coach  the  curate  and  the  tradesmen  meet. 
Great-coated  tenants  her  arrival  greet. 
And  boys  with  stubble  boalires  light  the  street. 
While  bells  her  ears  with  tongues  discordant  grate^ 
Types  of  the  nuptial  ties  they  celebrate : 
But  no  rc^icings  can, unbend  her  brow. 
Nor  deigns  she  to  return  one  awkward  bow. 
But  bounces  in,  disdaining  once  to  speak. 
And  wipes  the  trickling  tear  from  off  her  cheek. 

Now  see  her  in  the  sad  decline  of  life, 
A  peevish  mistress  and  a  sulky  wife  j 
Her  nerves  unbrac'd,  her  foded  cheek  grown  pale 
With  many  a  real,  many  a  fancy 'd  ail^ 
Of  cards,  admirers,  equipage  bereft. 
Her  insolence  and  title  only  left ; 
Severely  humbled  to  her  OB&>horBe  chaii^ 
And  the  low  pastimes  of  a  country  fair : 
Too  wretched  to  endure  one  lonely  day. 
Too  proud  one  fiiendly  visit  to  repay. 
Too  indolent  to  road,  too  crimiaal  to  pny. 
At  length  half  dead,  half  mad^  and  quite  (miAl'd. 
Shunning,  and  sbuna'd  by  aH  of  human  kind,' 
Eve9  robb'd  of  the  last  comfort  of  her  Ufb, 
Insulting  the  poor  curate's  callous  wife, 
Pride,  disappointed  pride,  now  stops  her  breath. 
And  with  tiwe  scorpion  rage  she  stings  herself  to 
death. 

I 

3  A  person  well  known  for  supplying  people  «f 
quality  with  hired  equipages. 
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THE  FIBST  EPISTLE 

or  THE  ' 
•SCOlfD  BOOK  OF  HORACE,  IMITATED. 

TO  fsa  t¥bKt  itomutAiti  tniLip,  lord  hakdiwicki,  lord  high  chakcillor  op  crbat  biitai!*. 

warrrxM  in  tIib  year  1748. 


The  following  piece  is  a  burlesque  imitation :  a  species  of  poetry,  whose  chief  excellence  consists  in  a 
lucky  and  humorous  application  of  the  words  and  sentiments  of  any  author  to  a  new  subject  totally 
different  from  the  ^rifinalk    This  is  what  is  usnally  forgot  both  by  the  writers  and  readers  of  these  kind  of 
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compoiitiom;  tht  firttof  whom  are  apt  to  strike  out  new  and  independeot  tbonghtB  of  their  own,  nnl  the 
latter  to  admire  guch  injudicious  excreseeoces:  these  immediately  lose  sight  of  their  original,  and  those 
scarce  ever  cast  an  eye  towards  him  at  alf.  It  is  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  advertise  the  reader, 
that  in  the  following  epistle  he  is  to  expect  nothing  more  than  an  apposite  conversion  of  the  seriooa 
•entiments  of  Horace  on  the  Roman  poetry,  into  more  ludicrous  ones  on  the  subject  of  English  politics; 
and  if  he  thinks  it  not  worth  while  to  compare  it  line  for  line  with  the  original,  he  will  find  in  it  neitfaer 
wit,  homour,  nor  even  common  sense ;  all  the  little  merit  it  can  pretend  to  consisting  solely  in  the  ch 
nest  of  so  long  and  oninterropted  an  imitation. 


MORATII  EP.  I  LIB.  II. 

AD  AUGU8T0M. 

t  Cum  tot  susthieas,  et  tanta  negotia  tolus, 
Kes  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  omes, 
Legibus  emendes,  in  publica  commoda  peccem, 
Si  longo  sermone  morer  tua  tempom,  Caesar. 

3  Romulus,  et  Liber  pater,  et  cum  Castore  Pollux, 
Post  ingentia  facta,  deorum  in  templa  recepti, 
Dum  terras  hominumque  colunt  genus,  aspera 

bella 
Componunt,  agros  asstgnant,  oppida  condunt, 
Ploravere  suis  non  respondere  iuTorem 
Speratum  mentis :  3  diram  qui  contudit  hydram, 
Notaque  fatati  portenta  labore  subegit, 
Gomperit  invidiam  supremo  fine  domari : 

4  Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  qui  prssgravat  artes, 
Infra  se  poeitas ;  extinctus  amabitur  idem. 

5  Present!  tibi  matures  largimur  honores, 
Jurandasque  tuum  per  nomen  pontmns  aras, 

6  Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  iatentes. 

7  Sed  tuua  hie  populus  sapiens  et  Justus  in  uno, 
Te  nostris  ducibus,  te  Graiis  ante  ferendo, 
Caetera  nequaquam  simili  ratione  modoque 
Atiraat,  et  nisi  qus  terns  semota,  suisque 

.    Temporibus  defuncta  videt,  fastidit,  et  odit 

8  Sic  fontor  veterum,  ut  tabulas  peccare  vetantes 
Quas  bis  quinque  viri  sanxerunt,  fasdera  regum 
Vel  Gabiis,  vel  cum  rigidis  asquata  Sabints, 
Pontificum  libros,  annosa  volumina  Vatum, 
Dictitet  Albano  Musis  in  monte  locutas. 

9  Si  quia  Graecorum  sunt  antiquissima  quseque 
Scripta  vel  optima,  Romani  pensantur  eadem 
Scriptorestnitina,  non  est  quod  mnlta  loquamur : 
Nil  intra  est  oleam,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri : 

10  Venimus  adsummamfortunae:  pingimusatque 

1 1  Fiallimus,  et  Inctamur  Achivis  doctior  ipsis. 
13      Si  meliora  dies,  ut  vina,  poemata  reddit. 

Scire  velim,  pretium  chartu  qootusarroget  an- 

JMI8? 


I  Whiut  you,  my  lord,  such  varioos  tailsn]stai% 
Preside  o*er  Britain's  peers,  her  lawi  explai% 
With  ev'ry  virtue  ev'ry  heart  engage, 

And  live  the  bright  example  of  the  age, 
With  tedious  verse  to  trespass  on  your  tane. 
Is  sure  impertinence,  if  not  a  crime. 
S    All  the  fam*d  heroes,  statemen,  admirali^ 
Who  after  death  within  the  sacred  walls 
Of  Westminster  with  kings  have  been  receivMy 
Met  with  but  sorry  treatment  while  they  Itv'd  ; 
And  though  they  laboured  in  their  country's 

cause. 
With  arms  defended  her,  and  form'd  with  laws^ 
Yet  ever  moum'd  they  tiird  a  barren  soil. 
And  left  the  world  ungratefufto  their  toil. 

3  Even  he ',  who  long  the  house  of  com — ns  led. 
That  hydra  dire,  with  many  a  gaping  head. 
Pound  by  experience,  to  his  latest  breathy 
Envy  could  only  be  snbdu'd  by  death, 

4  Great  men  whilst  living  must  expect  disgraces. 
Dead  they  *re  ador*d — when  none  desire  their 

places. 

5  This  common  fate,  my  lord,  •attends  not  yoi^ 
Above  all  equal,  and  all  envy  too ; 

With  such  unrivali'd  eminence  3rou  shine. 
That  in  this  truth  alooe  all  parties  join, 
'  The  seat  of  justice  in  no  fbrmer  reigm 

6  Was  e*er  so  greatly  fiU'd,  nor  ever  can  again. 

7  But  though  the  people  are  so  just  to  you. 
To  none  besides  will  they  allow  thdr  due, 
No  minister  approve,  who  is  not  dead. 

Nor  till  h'  has  lost  it,  own  be  had  a  head  ; 

8  Yet  sudh  respect  they  bear  to  ancient  things. 
They  Ve  some  for  former  ministers  and  kings ; 
And  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe, 

Deem  Magna  Charta  still  a  sacred  law. 

9  But  if,  because  the  government  was  best 
Of  old  in  France,  irhen  freedom  she  poness'd. 
In  the  same  scale  re8olv*d  to  weigh  our  own, 
England's  we  judge  was  so,  who  then  had  none  ; 
Into  most  strange  absurdities  we  fall. 
Unworthy  to  be  reasoned  with  at  all. 

10  Brought  to  perfection  in  these  days  we  see 
All  arts,  and  their  great  parent,  liberty ; 

II  With  skill  profound  we  sing,  eat,  dress,  and  dance. 
And  in  each  goAt  polite,  excel  e*en  France. 

1  i      If  age  of  mini<terB  is  then  the  test. 
And,  as  of  wines,  the  oldest  are  the  best. 
Let 's  try  and  fix  some  era,  if  we  can. 
When  good  ones  were  extinct,  and  bad  began  s 

13  Are  they  all  wicked  sinee  £lixa*s  days  ? 
Did  none  in  Charles*  or  Jameses  merit  praise  } 
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Scriptor  abbine  aimos  centam,  qui  decidit,  inter 
Perfectos,  veteresne  referri  debet  ?  an  inter 
Viles,  atqae  novos  ?  excludat  jurgia  finis. 
13  Est  vetus,  atque  probus,  centum  qui  perficit  an- 
no6? 
Quid  qui  deperiit  minor  uno  mense,  Tel  anno, 
inter  quoB  referendus  erit^  veteresne  poetas. 
An  quos  et  prssens,  et  postera  respuet  aetas  ? 
Iste  quidem  veteres  inter  ponetur  honeste. 
Qui  vel  mense  brevi  vel  toto  est  junior  annow 
Utor  permisso,  candseqne  pilos  ut  equine 

54  Paulatim  vello,  et  demo  unum,  demo  etiam 

unnm; 
Dum  cadat  elusus  ratiooe  mentis  acervi, 
Oui  redit  ad  fastos,  et  virtutem  estimat  annis, 
Miraturque  nihil  nisi  quod  Libitioa  sacravit 

1 5  Eonius,  et  sapiens,  et  fbrtis,  et  alter  Homerus, 
Ut  critici  dicunt,  leviter  curare  videtur 

Quo  promissa  cadant,  et  somnia  Pythagorea. 

16  Nsevius  in  manibus  non  est,  et  mentibus  haeret 
Pene  recens :  adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  omne  po- 

ema. 

17  Amlngitur  quoties  uter  utro  sit  prior,  aufert 
Pacuvius  docti  famam  senis,  Accius  aiti : 
Dicitur  Afraiii  toga  convenisse  Meuaodro;  [mi ; 
Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  F4>iciiar- 

18  Vinoere  Csecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte. 

19  Hos  ediscit,  et  bos  arcto  stipata  theatro 
Spectat  Roma  potens:  habet  bos  numeratque 

poetas 

Ad  nostrum  tempos,  Livt  scriptorisab  zvo. 
80  Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt;  est  ubi  peccat. 
dl  Siveteres  ita  miratur  laudatque  poetas, 

Ut  nihil  anteferat,  nihil  iHis  comparet,  errat : 
S9  Si  quaedam  nimis  antiqua,  si  pleracfue  dure 

Dicere  credit  eos,  ignave  multa  fatetur, 

Et  sapit,  et  mecum  facit,  et  Jove  judicat  aequo. 
S3      Noo  equidem  insector,  delendave  carmina  Li  vi 

Esse  reor,  memini  qua  plagosum  mihi  parvo 
24  Orbilium  dictitare ;  sed  emendata  videri,  [ror. 

Pulchraque,  et  exactis  minimum  distantia,  mi- 

55  Inter  quae  verbtim  emicuit  si  forte  decorum,  et 
Si  versus  paulos  concinnior  unus  et  alter, 
Injustym  totum  du/crit  venditque  poema. 

26  Indignor  quicquam  reprehend!,  non  qui  crass% 
Compositum  illepid^ve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper ; 
Nee  veniam  antiquis,  sed  honorem  et  praemia 

pofici. 

27  Rect^  necne  crocnm  floresqueperambniat  AttsB 
Fabniasi  dubifeem,  clamant  periisse  pudorem 
Cuncti  pene  patres;  ea  cum  reprendere  coner 
QusB  gravis  £snpus,  quas  doctus  Ro6(!ius  egit : 
Vel  quia  nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi,  du- 

cunt ', 

28  Vel  quia  turpe  putantparere  miooribus,  ct  qu£ 
Imberbis  didicere,  senes  perdendafateri. 

29  Jam  Saliare  Numv  carmen  qui  laudat,  et  il- 

lud 
Qnod  mecum  ignorat,  solus  vult scire  videri: 
^  Ingeniis  non  ille  &vet  plauditque  sepuitis, 
Nostra  sed  impugnat,  nos  nostraque  livid  us  odit. 

30  Quod  A  tam  Grsecis  novitas  invisa  fuisset 
Quam  nobis,  quid  nunc  esset  vetus  ?  aut  quid 

haberet 
Quod  legeret,  tereretque  viritim  publicus  nsus  ? 

31  Ut  primum  positis  nugari  Onecia  bellis 
Coepit,  et  in  vitium  fortune  labier  aequa, 

32  Nunc  athletamm  studiis,  nunc  arsit  equorum ; 
83  Marmoris,  ut  eboris  fabros,  ut  sris  amavit ; 

Suspendit  ptcta  vultum  mentemque  tabella : 


.   Or  are  they  knaves  but  since  tba  Revolution  ? 

If  none  of  these  are  facts  then  all 's  confusion  ; 

And  by  the  self-same  rule  one  cannot  fail 
13  To  pluck  eacb  hair  out  singly  from  the  tail. 
H      Wise  Cecil,  lovM  by  people  and  by  prince, 

As  often  broke  his  word  as  any  since : 

15  Of  Arthur's  days  we  almost  nothing  know. 
Yet  sing  their  praise,  because  they  're  long  aga 

16  Oft  as  't  is  doubted  in  their  several  ways 
Which  of  past  orators  best  merit  praise. 
We  find  it  to  decide  extremely  hard. 

If  Harley's  head  deserv'd  the  most  regard, 
Or  Windham's  tongue,  or  Jekyl's  patriot  heart, 

17  Old  Shippen's  gravity,  or  Walpole's  art 

18  These  were  ador'd  by  all  with  whom  they  voted. 
And  in  the  fullest  houses  still  are  quoted  ; 
These  have  been  fam  'd  fVom  Annans  days  tiU  ourt. 
When  Pelham  has improvM,  with  unknown  pow- 
The  art  of  ministerial  eloquence,  [ers. 
By  adding  honest  truth  to  nervous  sense. 

19  Oft  are  the  vulgar  #rong,  yet  sometimes  right; 
The  late  rebellion  in  the  truest  light ' 

By  chance  they  saw ;  but  were  not  once  so  wise. 
Unknown,  unheard,  in  damning  the  excise: 

20  If  former  reigns  they  fancy  had  no  fault, 

I  think  their  judgment  is  not  worth  a  groat :  . 

21  But  if  they  f^kly  own  their  polities. 

Like  ours,  might  have  some  blunders,  and  some 

tricks, 
With  such  impartial  sentiments  I  join, 
And  their  opinions  tally  just  with  mine. 

22  1  would  by  no  means  church  or  king  destroy. 
And  yet  the  doctrines,  taught  me  when  a  boy 

23  By  Crab  the  curate,  now  seem  wondrous  odd. 
That  either  came  immediately  from  God; 

24  In  all  the  writings  of  those  higb-flown  ages 
You  meet  with  now  and  then  some  scattered 

pages 
Wrote  with  some  spirit,  and  with  sense  enough  ; 
These  sell  the  book,  the  rest  is  wretched  stuff: 

25  I  'm  quite  provok'd,  when  principles,  dhough 

true,  [new. 

Must  stand  impeach'd  by  fools,  because  they'  re 

26  Should  I  but  question,  only  for  a  joke; 

If  ail  was  flow'rs,  when  pompous  Hanmer  spoke. 
If  things  went  right,  when  St.John  trod  the  stage. 
How  the  old  Tories  all  would  storm  and  riige  ! 

27  They  shun  conviction,  or  because  a  truth 
Confess'd  in  age  implies  they  crr'd  in  youth ; 
Or  that  they  scorn  to'learn  of  junior  wits : 
What  i^to  be  taught  by  Lytteltons  and  Pitts. 

28  When  angry  patriots,  or  in  prose  or  rhymes. 
Extol  the  virtuous  deeds  of  former  times, 
They  only  mean  the  present  to  disgrace. 

And  look  with  envious  hate  on  all  in  place : 

29  But  had  the  patriots  of  those  ancient  days 
Play'd  the  same  game  for  profit,  or  for  praise, 
The  trade,  though  now  so  flourishing  and  new. 
Had  long  been  ruin'd  and  the  nation  too. 

SO      England,  when  once  of  peace  and  wealth  pos- 
sessed. 
Began  to  think  frugality  a  jest. 
So  grew  polite ;  hence  all  her  well-bred  heirs 

31  Gamesters  and  jockies  tum'd,  and  cricket-play- 

ers; 

32  Pictures  and  busts  in  ev'ry  house  were  seen ; 
What  should  have  paid  the  butcher,  bought 

Poussin ; 

33  Now  <^ras,  now  plays  were  all  the  fasbion, 

>       Then  whist  became  the  bu8*neas  of  the  nation. 
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94  Itane  tibicfa^ttt,  mine  est  g&^lift  tfmgosdh : 
^  Sab  nutrice  puella  telut  ti  lud^ret  infans. 
Quod  capid^  pettit,  tbatare  plena  reliquit 
QoSd  placet  aut  ddioest,  quod  doq  mutabile  crb- 
das? 
96  Hoc  paces  habaere  bone,  ventique  tecandL 

37  HoOitt  dulce  diu  fait  et  solenne  reclusa 
Mane  dOnfto  vigllare,  cKenti  promere  jura, 
Cautos  nominibus  reOtis  expendere  nummos, 

38  Majorea  audire,  minores  dicere  per  que 
Cresccre  res  posset,  minui  damnosa  libido* 

39  Mutavit  meatem  populus  levis ;  et  calet  uno 
Scribendi  studio:  pueri,  patresque  8e?eri 

40  Fronde  comas  vincti  co6nant,'et  cartnina  dictant 

41  Ipse  ego,  qui  nutlus  me  af&rmo  scribere  versus, 
Inventor  Partbis  mendacior  j  et  prius  orto  ^ 
Sole,  vigil  catamum  et  chartas  et  scrinia  posco. 

4i2      Navem  agere  ignarus  navis  timet ;  abrotooum 
sgro  [rum  est, 

Non  audet  nisi  qui  dldicit,  dare ;  quod  medioo- 
Promittunt  medici :  tractant  fabrilia  fabri  t 
Scribimus  indocti  doctique  poemata  passim. 

'  43      Hie  error  tamen,  et  levis  Iubc  insania  quantas 
Vlrtutes  habeat,  sic  coUige :  Vatis  avarus 

44  Non  temere  est  animus;  versus  amat,  hoc  stu- 

det  unum ; 

45  Detrimenta,  fugas  servorum,  incendia  ridet ; 

46  Non  (raudem  socio,  puerove  inoogitat  ultum 
Pupilloy  47  vivit  siliauis,  et  pane  secundo. 

48  Militie  quanquam  piger  et  mains,  utilis  urbi; 

49  Si  das  hoc  parvis  ouoque  rebus  magna  juvari 

50  Os  tenerum  pueri  baibumque  poeta  figurat ; 

51  Torquet  ab  obscoenis  jam  nunc  sermonibus  aii- 

rem; 

52  Mox  etiam  pectus  pneceptis  format  amici% 
Asperitatis et  invidie  corrector,  et  ins; 

53  Recte  facta  resert ;  orientia  tempora  notis 
Instruit  exemplis ;  54  inopem  solatur  et  segmm. 

55  Castis  cum  pueris  ignara  puella  mariti 
Disceret  unde  preces,  vatem  ni  musa  dedistet? 
Poscit  opem  chorus,  et  pnesentia  nnmina  sentit, 

56  Ooriestes  implorat  aquas  doctA  prece  blaodus; 

57  Avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit; 

58  Impetrat  et  pacem,  et  lacupletem  migibut  an- 

nunk 
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34  That,  lilce  a  frol^ard  chad,  fai  wantoii  play 
Now  cries  /or  toys,  then  tosses  them  away; 
Each  hour  we  cbang'd  our  pleasuies,  dresa^  aeA 

diet; 

35  These  were  the  bless'd  efieots  of  being  qwiet 

36  Not  thus  behav'd  the  true  old  English  'squire. 
He  smok'd  his  pipe  each  morn  by  bis  own  fire. 
There  justice  to  dispense  was  ever  willing, 
Afkd  for  his  warrants  picked  up  many  a  shilling : 

37  To  t^ach  his  younger  neighbours  always  glad, 
Wheh;  f>r  their  com  best  markets  might  be  bad. 
And  from  experiencM  age  as  glad  to  learo. 
How  to  defraud  unseen  the  parson's  bam. 

38  But  now  the  world 's  quite  alter'd,  all  are'bent 
To  leave  thdr  seats,  and  fly  to  parliament : 
Old  men  and  boys  in  this  alone  agree. 

And,  vainly  courting  popularity. 

Ply  their  obstreperous  voters  all  night  lon^ 

39  With  bumpers,  toasts,  and  now  and  then  a  MQg; 

40  £v*n  I,  who  swear  these  follies  I  despise. 
Than  statesmen,  or  their  porters,  tell  more  lies  ; 
And,  for  the  £uhion-sake,  in  spite  of  nature. 
Commence  sometimes  a  most  important  crea- 
Busy  as  Car— w,  rave  for  ink  and  quills,  [tare. 
And  stuff  my  head  and  pockets  full  of  bills. 

Few  landmen  go  to  sea  unless  they  're  pres'd^ 
And  quacks  in  all  professions  are  a  jest ; 
None  dare  to  kill,  except  most  leara'd 

cians: 
Learo'd,  or  unleara'd,  we  all  are  politiciaoa. 
There 's  not  a  soul  but  thinks,  could  he  be  i 
He  's  parts  enough  to  shine  in  pariiament. 

Though  many  ills  this  modem  taste  produces. 
Yet,  still,  my  lord,  't  is  not  without  its  uses  ; 

43  These  minor  politicians  are  a  kind 
Not  much  to  selflsh  avarice  indin'd ; 

00  but  allow  them  with  apfdause  to  speak, 

44  They  little  care,  though  all  their  tenanU  break ; 

45  They  fbihu  intrigues  With  no  man's  wife,  or 

daughter, 

46  And  live  6n  podding,  chicken-broth,  and  waierf 

47  Pierce  Jacobites,  as  for  as  blust'ring  word% 
But  loth  in  any  cause  to  draw  their  swords. 

48  Were  smaller  matters  worthy  of  attention, 
A  thousand  other  uses  I  could  mention  ; 
For  instanOe,  in  each  monthly  magazine 
Their  essays  and  orations  still  are  seen, 

49  And  magazines  teach  boys  and  girls  to  read* 
And  are  the  canons  of  each  tradesman's  creed  i 
Apprentices  they  serve  to  entertain, 

50  Instead  of  smutty  tales  and  plays  pfo&ne, 

5 1  Instruct  them  how  their  passions  to  command. 
And  to  hate  none — but  tliose  who  rule  the  land  : 

52  Facts  they  record,  births,  marriages,  and  deatha. 

53  Sometimes    receipts    for  claps,  and  stinking 

breaths.  [town* 

54  When  with  her  brothers  miss  comes  up  bn 
How  for  each  play  can  she  afiford  a  crown  } 
Where  find  divereions  gratis,  and  yet  pretty, 
CJ&less  she  goes  to  church,  or  a  conunittee  r 
And  sure  committees  better  enteitam, 

55  Than  hearing  a  dull  parson  pray  for  rain, 

56  Or  wining  beg  deliverance  from  battle. 
Dangers,  and  sins,  and  sickness  amongst  cattle  i 
At  church  she  hears  with  unattentive  ear 

57  The  prayers  for  peace,  and  for  a  plenteous  year. 
But  here  quite  charm'd  with  so  much  wit  and 
She  foils  a  victim  soon  to  eloquence ;     t'^'^^ 

Well  may  she  foil,  since  eloquence  hsu  power 
58  To  goverb  bath  the  vpper  houi6  and  lower* 
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59  CvMaik  iNi  mpwi  p]aeMtiir»  carmhid  Manes 
W     AgricoHm  prisci*  fortes,  parveque  4»eati, 

61  CoDdita  postfrumenta,  levantes  tempore  festo 
Corpus,  et  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  dura  feren- 

tem. 
Cum  flociis  operum,  et  pneris,  et  coojage  fid4; 
Tellnrem  porco,  Sylvamnn  lacte  piabant, 
Floribns  et  vhio  Genium,  memorem  brevis  avi. 

62  Feseeonina  per  hnnc  mventa  licentia  m^rem 
Versibus  altetnis  opprobria  rasttcafudit; 

B3  libertasque  recurreotes  aeoepta  per  amios 
Ijuflit  amabiliter,  donee  jam  sevus  apertam 

64  Id  rabiem  verti  ooepit  jocus,  et  per  benestas 
Ire  domos  impon^  mina^:  doloere  cruento 

65  Dente  lacessiti :  fnit  intaetis  quoque  cnra 
Conditione  super  communi :  quin  etiam  lex 

66  Pttnaque  laca,  nuik>  que  noUet  carmine  quen- 

quam 
Describi :  Tertere  modum,  forsiidtne  fbstis. 
Ad  bene  dicend«mi,  delectandumqne  leducti. 
•67  Gnecia  capta  ferum  victorem  eeptt,  et  artes 
Intnlit  agresti  Latiot,  sic  borridus  ille. 

68  l)efluxit  numerus  Satumins ;  et  grave  virus 
Munditkepepulere:  sedhilongttmtaraensevnm 

69  Manserunt,  bodieque  manent  vestigia  runs. 

70  Sems  enim  Greets  admovit  acnmina  cbartis ; 
Et  post  Punica  bella  quietus,  quserere  coepit 
Quid  Sophocles,  et  Thespts,  et  iEtobylus  utile 

ferrentb 
Teatarit  quoque  rem,  si  dign^  vertere  pCMet, 

71  Et  placnil  si1»,  naturA  sublimis  et  acer? 
Nam  spirat  tragicum  satis,  et  feiiciter  audet ; 

79  Sed  turpem  putatin  scriptis,  metuitque  litoram. 

73  Credttur  ex  medio  quia  res  arcessit,  babere 

74  Sudorls  mininum ;  sed  babet  Comoedia  tanto 
Plus  oneris,  quanto  veaie  minus:  75  Aspice 

Plautiis 

76  Quo  pacto  partes  tutetnr  amantis  epbebi ! 

77  Ut  patris  attenti ;  78  leaonis  ut  insidiosi ; 
Quantus  sit  Dorsennus  79  edac'bus  in  parasitis ; 

80  Quam  non  adstricto  percnrrat  pulpita  socco ! 

81  Gestit  enim  nummos  io  loculos  demittere,  post 
Securus^cadat,  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo.     [hoc 

83      Quern  tulit  ad  scenam  ventoso  gloria  curru, 
Exanimat  lentas  spectator,  sedulus  inflat ; 

83  Sic  leve,  sic  parvum  est,  animum  quod  laudis 
avarum 
Subruit  aut  refictt  84  Valeat  res  ludicra,  si  me 
Palma  negata  macmm,  donata  red  ucit  opim  um. 

85  Ssepe  etiam  audacem  fagat  hoc  terretque 

poetam. 
Quod  numeroplures,  virtute  et  bonore  minores, 
Indocti  stolidique,  et  depugnare  parati 
Si  diseordet  eqae^  media  inter  carmina  posctint 

86  Aut  ursum,  aut  pugiles ;  his  nam  plebeciUa  gau- 

det 


59  Our  Mcleot  gentty»  fttigal,  bb1d«  alid  toogh. 
Were  (armers,  yet  liv*d  bappBy  enough ; 

60  They,  when  in  bams  their  com  was  siS'ely  laid* 
For  harvest-bpmes  great  eoteitainments  made^ 
The  weH-rubbM  tables  crackM  with  berf  and 

pork. 
And  All  6ie  snpper^ar'd  ivho  shared  the  -work  ; 

61  This  gave  freebolden  first  a  taste  fnr  eating. 
And  was  the  source  of  all  election>treating ; 

69  A  while  ilmr  jests,  though  merry,  yet  we!re  wise^ 
And  they  took  none  but  decent  liberties. 
Brandy  and  punch  at  length  such  riots  bred, 

63  No  sober  family  could  sleep  in  bed  : 

64  AU  were  alarm'd,  eveh  those  who  bad  no  hurt 

65  Caird  hi  the  law,  to  stop  such  daag*rous  sport. 

66  Rich  citicens  at  length  new  arts  brought  down 
With  ready  cash,  to  win  each  country  town ; 

67  This  less  disorders  caus'd  than  downright  drink. 
Freemen  grew  civil,  and  began  to  think ; 

68  But  still  all  canvassing  produc'd  cohfusiou, 
Tht  relics  of  its  rustic  institution. 

69  '  T  isbnt  of  late,  since  thirty  years  of  peace 
To  useful  sciences  have  given  increase, 

That  we  've  inquired  bow  Rome's  lost  sobs  of  old 
Bartered  their  liberties  for  feasts  and  gold ; 
What  treats  proud  Sylla,  Oopsar,  Cn^us  gave. 
And  try'd,  like  them,  to  buy  each  hungry  knave; 
NortryM  in  vain ;  70  too  fortunately  bold 
Many  have' purchased  vbt(«,  and  mauy  sold  j 
No  lawfe  can  now  amend  this  venal  land, 

71  That  dreads  the  touch  of  a  refbrming  hand. 

Some  think  an  ihtVest  may  be  form'd  with 
ease, 

72  Because  the  vulgar  we  roust  chiefly  please ; 

73  But  fbr  that  reason 't  is  the  harder  task. 
For  such  will  neither  pardon  grant,  nor  ask. 

74  See  how  sir  W ,  master  of  this  art. 

By  different  metbodis  wins  each  C n  heart. 

75  He  tells  raw  youths,  that  whoring  is  no  harm, 

76  And  teaches  their  attentive  6ires  to  farm ; 
To  his  own  table  lovingly  invites 

77  InsidiDus  pimps,  and  78  hungry  parasites : 

79  Sometimes  in  slippers,  and  a  morning  gown. 
He  pays  his  early  visits  round  a  town. 

At  cv'ry  house  relates  his  stories  over, 
Of  pHace-bills,  taxes,  turnips,  and  HaAover; 

80  If  tales  will  money  save,  and  business  do. 
It  matters  little,  are  they  false  of  true. 

81  Whoe'er  prefers  a  clamorous  mob*s  applause 
To  his  own  conscience,  or  his  country*s  cause» 
Is  soon  elated,  and  as  sodn  cast  down 

By  ev*ry  drunken  cobler's  smile  pr  frown  ; 

82  So  small  a  matter  can  depress  or  raise 

A  mind  that 's  meanly  covetous  of  praise ; 

But  if  my  quiet  must  dependent  be 

On  the  vain  breath  of  popularity, 

A  wind  each  hour  to  d  iff"  rent  quarters  vtering^ 

83  Adieu,  say  I,  to  all  electioneering. 

84  The  boldest  orator  it  disconcerts. 

To  find  the  many  though  of  meanest  parts,. 
lUit'rate,  squabbling,  discontented  prigs, 
'Fitter  t'  attend  a  boxmg-match  at  Figgis, 
To  all  good  sente  and  reason  shut  their  ears. 
Yet  take  delight  in  S— darn's   85  bulls  and 

bears.  [taut  sbire 

86      Young  knights  now  sent  from  many  a  dis- 
Are  better  pleas*d  with  what  they  see  than  hear ; 
tlieir  joy  *s  to  view  his  majesty  approach, 
Drawh  by  eight  milk-white  steeds  in  gildett 

coactC 
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S7  Verum  eqaitii  qaoque  jam  migimTit  ab  aure  to- 
luptaf 

Qmnis  ad  incertos  oculoa,  et  gaudia  vana. 

Quatuor  aut  plures  Aulaea  premuntur  in  boras, 
88  Dum  fugiant  equitum  turmse,  peditumque  ca- 
tervBj 

Mox  trahitur  mauibus  regum  foituna  retoitis, 

Esseda  festinant,  pilenta*  petorrita,  naves, 
S9  Captivum  portatur  ebur,  captiva  Corintbus. 

Si  foret  in  terns  rideret  Democi  itiui  sen 

Diversum  confiisa  genus  panthera  camelo; 

Sive  elepbas  albus  vulgi  converterct  ora ; 

Spectaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis, 

Ut  sibi  praebentem  mimo  spcctacula  plura. 

Scriptores  aut  em  narraie  putaret  aftello 
90  Fabellam  surdo:  nam  que  pruvincere  voces 

Evaluere  sonam,  referent  quern  nostra  tbeatra  ? 

Garganum  mugire  putes  nemus,  aut  mare  Tus- 
cnm : 

Tanto  c4l!n  strepitu  ludi  spectantur,  et  artes, 

Divitiaeque  peregrinse  ;  91  quibusoblitus  actor 

Quum  stetit  in  scena,  concurrit  dextera  Iseve. 
93  Dixit  adhuc  aliquid  ?  Nil  sane :  quid  placet  er- 

Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno.        [go  ? 

93  Ac  ne  forte  putcs  me,  que  facere  ipse  recusem, 
Quum  recte  tractent  alii,  laudare  maligne ; 

94  Ille  per  extentum  funem  mibi  posse  videtur 
-     Ire  poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit. 

95  Irritat,  mulcet,  96  falsis  terroribus  implet, 

97  Ut  magus,  et    98  modo  me  Tbebis,  modo  ponit 

Athenis. 
99      Vemm  age,  et  bis,  qui  se  lectori  credere  ma- 
lunt, 
Quam  Bpectatoris  fastidia  ferre  superbi, 
Curam  redde  brevem;  100  si  munus  Apolline 
dignum  [car. 

Vis  complere  libris,  101  et  vatibus  addere  cal^ 
Ut  studio  majore  petant  Helicona  virentem. 

102  Multa  quidem  nobis  facimus  malasspe  poetss, 

103  (Ut  vineta  egomet  casdam  mea)  quum  tibi  U- 

bnim  [unum 

104  SoUicito  damns,  aut  fesso;  quum  Issdimur, 

1 05  Siquis  amicorum  est  ausus  reprendere  versum : 

106  Quum  loca,  jam  recitata  revolvinus  inrevocati, 

107  Quuih  lamentamur,  non  apparere  labores 
Nostros,  et  tenoi  deducta  poemata  filo  : 

108  Quom  speramas  eo  rem  venturam,  ut  simul 

atque 
Carmina  rescieris  nos  fingere,  commodus  ultro 
Arcessas,  et  egere  vetes,  et  scribere  oogas. 

109  Sed  tameh  est  opersB  pretium  oognosbere, 

quaies 
.Sdituos  lAibeat  belli,  spectata  domique 
Virtus,  indigoo  non  committcnda  poetas. 

1 10  Gratus  Alexandro  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 
Cboerilus,  incultis  qui  versibuset  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  numisma,  Phiiippos. 
Sed  veluti  tractata  notam  labemque  remittunt 
Atramenta,  fere  scriptores  carmine  foedo 
Splendida  facta  linunt,  idem  rex  ille,  poema 
Qui  tarn  ridiculum  tarn  care  prodigus  emit, 
Edicto  vetuit,  nequis  se  praeter  Apellem 
Pingeret,  aut  alius  Lysippo  duceret  era 

111  Fortis  Alexandri  vultum  simulantia,  quod  si 
Judicium  subtile  videndis  artibus  illud 

Ad  libros,  et  ad  bs^  Musarum  dona  vocares, 

112  BseAtum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum. 

1 13  At  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  judicia,  atque 
Munera,  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laude  tulerunt, 
Dalecti  tibi  Virgilius^  Variusque  poata : 


The  pageant  ahotr  and  bustle  to  behold; 

87  The  guards  both  harae  and  foot  kc'd  o'er  with 

gold. 
The  rich  insignia  from  the  Tower  brought  down, 

88  The  ivVy  sceptre  and  the  radiant  crown. « 
The  mob  huzza,  the  thund'ring  cannons  nmr^ 
And  bus*ne8s  is  delay*d  at  least  an  hour  ; 
The  speaker  calls  iiMieed  to  mind  what  passes, 

89  But  might  as  well  read  orders  to  deaf  aaaea. 

90  But  now  see  honest  V— —  rise  to  joke ! 
The  house  all  laugh  j  91  *<  What  says  be  ?  has 

he  spoke  ?*'  [mirth  ? 

No,  not  a  word.    'Dien  whence  this  sudden 
His  phiz  foretels  somejesfs  approaching  birth. 

92  But  lest  I  seem  these  orators  to  wrong. 
Envious  because  I  share  no  gift  of  tongue, 

93  Is  thei^  a  man  whose  eloquence  has  pow'r 
To  clear  the  fullest  house  in  half  an  hoar. 
Who  now  appears  to  rave  and  now  to  weep, 

94  Who  sometimes  makes  as  swear,  and  sometimes 

sleep, 

95  Now  fills  our  heads  with  false  alanns  from 

France, 

96  Then,  conjurer  like,  97  to  India  bids  us  dance  T 
All  eulogies  on  him  we  own  are  true. 

For  surely  he  does  all  that  man  can  do. 

98  But  whilst,  my  lord,  these  makers  of  our  lawa 
Thus  speak  themselves  into  the  world's  ap- 
plause, 

99  Let  bards,  for  such  attempts  too  modert,  share 
What  more  they  prize,  your  patronage  and 

care, 

100  If  you  would  spur  them  up  the  Muse's  hill. 
Or  ask  their  aid  your  library  to  fill. 

101  We  poets  are,  in  ev'ry  age  and  nation, 

A  most  absurd,  wrong*h«uled  generaUoo ; 
This  in  a  thousand  instances  is  shown, 

102  (Myself  as  guilty  as  the  rest  I  own) 

As  when  on  you  our  nonsense  we  impose, 

1 03  Tir'd  with  the  nonsense  you  have  heaid  in  prose  ; 

104  When  we  're  offended,  if  some  honest  firieod 
Presumes  one  unharmonious  verse  to  mend ; 

105  When  undesir*d  our  labours  we  repeat, 

1 06  Grieve  tbey  're  no  more  regarded  1^  the  great, 

107  And  fancy,  should  you  once  but  see  our  foces». 
You  'd  bid  us  write,  and  pay  us  all  with  places. 

108  >T  is  your's,  my  lord,  to  form  my  soul  to 

verse, 
Who  have  such  nuqi*rous  virtues  to  rehearse ; 

109  Great  Alexander  once,  in  ancient  days, 
Paid  Cboerilus  for  daubing  him  with  praise; 
And  yet  the  same  fam'd  hero  made  a  law. 
None  but  Apelles  should  his  picture  draw  j 

110  None  but  Lysippus  cast  his  royal  head 
In  brass :  it  had  been  treason  if  in  lead  : 
A  prince  he  was  in  valour  ne*er  surpass'd, 
And  had  in  painting  too  perhaps  some  taste  ; 
But  as  to  verse,  undoubted  is  the  matter, 

1 1 1  He  must  be  dull  as  a  Dutch  commentator. 

112  But  you,  my  lord,  a  fiav'rite  of  the  Muse, 
Would  choose  good  poets,  were  there  good  to 

choose  J  [lite.* 

113  You  know  they  paint  the  great  man's  soul  as 
As  can  his  features  tLaeller  or  Vandyke* 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD... TO  A  LADY. 
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1 H  Nee  magis  expressi  tuUus  per  aenea  signa 
Quam  per  vatts  opus  mores  animique  yirorum 
CHarorum  apparent  115  Nee  sennones  ego 
xnallem  [gestas; 

Repentes  per  bumum,  quam  res  componere 
TerrarQinque  situs,  et  flumina  dicere»  et  arces 
Montibus  impositas,  et  barbara  regna,  tuiaque 

116  Aiispiciia  totum  coodTecta  daella  per  orbein, 
Claustraque  custodem  pacts  cohibentia  Janum, 

117  £t  fbnnidatam  Parthis  te'principe  Romam ; 

1 1 8  Si  quantum  cuperem,  poesem  quoque :  1 1 9  Bed 

neque  parvom 
Carmen  majostas  recipit  tua,  nee  meus  audet 
Rem  tentare  pudorqnam  vires  ferre  recusent 

130  Sednlitas  aut^m,  stulte  quern  diligit,  urguet 
Praecipuft  cum  se  numeris  commendat  et  arte: 
Discit  enim  citius  meminitque  iibentius,  illud 
Quod  qnis  deridet,  quam  quod  probat  et  vene- 
ratur.  [ficto 

Nil  moror  of&cium  quod  me  gpravat :  ac  oeque 
In  pejus  vuitu  proponi  cereus  usqoam, 
~Nec  prave  hciis  decorari  versibus  opto  : 
Ne  rubeam  pingui  donatus  munere,  et  una 
Cum  scriptore  meo,  capsa  porrcctus  aperta, 

191  Deferar  in  vicum  rendentem  thus  et  odores, 
ft  piper,  et  quicqnid  cbartif  amicitur  ineptis. 


114  Had  I  such  pow'r,  T  never  would  compose 
Such  creeping  lines  as  these,  nor  verse,  nor 

prose; 
But  rather  try  to  celebrate  your  praise, 

1 15  And  with  your  just  encomiums  swell  my  lays : 
Had  I  a  genius  equal  to  my  will, 

Gladly  would  I  exert  my  utmost  skill 
To  consecrate  to  fame  Britannia's  hmd 
Receiving  law  from  your  impartial  hand ; 
By  your  wise  counsels  once  more  powerful 

made. 
Her  fleets  rever*d,  and  flourishing  her  trade; 

116  Exhausted  nations  trembling  aft  her  sword, 

1 17  And  peace  >,  long  wish'd  for,  to  the  world  re- 

stord. 

1 1 8  But  your  true  greatness  suflers  no  such  praise, 

119  My  verse  would  sink  the  theme  it  meant  to 
Unequal  to  the  task  would  surely  meet  [raise  ^ 
Deserved  contempt,  and  each  pvsumptuoua 

sheet  [simple. 

Could  serve  for  nothing,  scrawl'd  with  lines  so 
1^20  Unless  to  wrap  up  sugar-loaves  for  Wimple. 


>  A  general  peace  was  at  this  time  just  conclad- 
ed  at  Aix  la  Chapelle. 


TO  TBV  ftlGRT  BOWOUIABLB 

THE  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD, 

ON  ttlS  Bimo  INSTALLB)  KMIOBT  OF  THE  OAHTES. 

Thxss  trophies,  Stanhope,  of  a  lovely  dame. 
Once  the  bright  object  of  a  monarch  *8  flame. 
Who  with  such  just  propriety  can  wear, 
As  thou  the  darling  of  the  gay  and  fair  ? 
See  evYy  friend  to  wit,  politeness,  love. 
With  one  consent  thy  sovereign's  choice  approve  ! 
And  liv'd  Plantagenet  ber  voice  to  join, 
Herwlf  aud  gai^r  both  were  surely  thine. 


TO 

A  LADY  IN  TOWN, 

•OOM  APTIB  HBE  LIAVOfG  THX  COONTKr. 

Whilst  you,  dear  maid,  o*er  thousands  bom  to 
For  the  gay  town  exchange  the  rural  plain,  [reign, 
The  cooling  breeze,  and  ev*niog  walk  forsake 
For  stifling  crowds,  which  your  own  beauties  make ; 
Through  circling  joys  while  you  incessant  stray. 
Charm  in  the  Mall,  and  sparkle  at  the  play  \ 
Think  (if  successive  vanities  can  spare 
One  thought  to  love)  what  cruel  pangs  I  bear. 
Left  in  these  plains  all  wretched,  aud  alone, 
To  weep  with  fountains  and  with  echoes  groan. 
And  mourn  incessantly  that  fataf  day, 
That  all  my  bliss  with  Chloe  snatch'd  away. 

Say  by  what  arts  I  can  relieve  my  pain, 
Music,  verse,  all  I  try,  but  try  in  vain  ; 
In  vain  the  breathing  flute  my  hand  employs. 
Late  the  compcmion  of  my  Chloe's  voice. 
Nor  Handel's  nor  Corelli's  tuneful  airs 
Can  harmonize  my  soul,  or  sooth  my  fares ; 
Those  onoe-lov*d  med'cines  unsuccessfnl  prove. 
Music,  alas,  is  but  the  voice  of  lore ! 


In  vain  I  oft  harmonious  lines  peruse. 
And  seek  for  aid  from  Pope's  and  Prior's  Muse: 
Their  treachVous  numbers  but  assist  the  foe. 
And  call  forth  scenes  of  sympathising  woe : 
Here  Heloise  mourns  her  absent  lover*s  charms. 
There  parting  Emma  sighs  in  Henry's  arms  j 
Their  loves,  like  mine,  ill-fated  I  bemoan. 
And  in  their  tender  sorrows  read  my  own. 

Restless  sometimes,  as  oft  the  mournful  dove 
Forsakes  her  nest,  forsaken  by  her  love, 
I  fly  from  home,  and  seek  the  sacred  fields 
Where  Cam*s  old  urn  its  silver  current  yields. 
Where  solemn  tow'rs  o*erlook  each  mossy  grove« 
As  if  to  guard  it  from  th'  assaults  of  love ; 
Yet  guard  in  vain,  for  there  my  Cbloe's  eyes 
But  lately  made  whole  colleges  ber  prize  ; 
Her  sons,  though  few,  not  Pallas  could  defend, 
Nor  Dullness  succour  to  her  thousands  lend; 
Love,  like  a  fever,  with  infectious  rage 
Scorched  up  the  young,  and  thaw'd  the  frost  of  age* 
To  gaze  at  her,  er'n  Donns  were  seen  to  run. 
And  leave  unfinishM  pipes,  and  authors — scarce 
begun. 
So  Helen  look'd,  and  mov'd  with  such  a  grace  '^ 
When  the  grave  seniors  of  the  Trojan  race 
Were  ibro'd  those  fatal  beauties  to  admire, 
That  all  their  youth  consum'd,  and  set  their  town  on 
\  fire. 

At  fam*d  Newmarket  oft  I  spend  the  daj 
An  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  play ; 
There  pityless  observe  the  ruin'd  heir 
With  anger  fir'd,  or  melting  with  despair; 
For  how  should  I  his  trivial  loss  bemoan, 
Who  feel  one,  so  much  greater,  of  my  own  > 
There  while  the  golden  heaps,  a  glorious  prize. 
Wait  the  decision  of  two  rival  dice, 
Whilst  long  disputes  »twiict  tevtn  and/tTe  remain. 
And  each,  like  parties,  have  their  friends  for  gain, 

«  rid.  Horn.  ii.  lib.  iii.  rer.  150. 
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Without  one  wish  I  jee  th«  guineas  abine, 
"  Fate,  keep  your  gold,"  I  cry,  "  make  Chloe  mine." 
Now  see,  prepared  their  utmost  speed  to  try, 
O'er  the  smooth  turf  the  bounding  racers  fly  ! 
Kow  more  and  more  their  slender  limbs  they  stcsin, 
And  foaming  stretch  along  the  velvet  plain ! 
Ah  stay  !  strict  steeds,  your  rapid  flight  delay. 
No  more  the  jockey's  smarting  lash  obey : 
But  rather  let  my  hand  direct  the  rein. 
And  guide  your  steps  a  nobler  pri»e  to  gain  j 
Then  swift  as  eagles  cut  the  yielding  air, 
Bear  me,  oh  bear  me  to  the  absent  fair. 

Now  when  the  winds  are  hush'd,  the  air  serene. 
And  cheerful  sunbeams  gild  the  beauteous  scene. 
Pensive  o*er  all  the  neighboring  fields  I  stray, 
Where'er  or  choice  or  chance  directs  the  way : 
Or  view  the  opening  lawns,  or  private  woods. 
Or  distant  bluish  hills,  or  silver  floods^ 
Now  harmless  birds  in  silken  nets  insnare. 
Now  with  swift  dogs  pursue  the  flying  hare: 
Dnll  sports !  for  oh  my  Cbloe  is  not  there ! 

Fatigued,  at  len^h  1  willingly  retire 
To  a  small  study,  and  a  cheerful  fire  ; 
There  o*er  some  folio  pore;  I  pore  t  is  true, 
But  oh  my  thoughts  are  fled,  and  fled  to  you ! 
I  hear  you,  see  you,  feAst  upon  yxwr  eyes, 
And  clasp  with  eager  arms  the  lovely  prize; 
Here  for  a  while  I  could  forget  my  pain, 
Whilst  1  by  dear  reflection  live  again : 
But  ev'n  these  joys  are  too  sublime  to  last. 
And  quickly  fade,  Ifke  all  the  real  ones  past; 
For  just  when  now  beneath  some  silent  grove 
I  hear  you  talk— and  talk  perhaps  of  love— 
Or  charm  with  thrilling  notes  the  list'ning  ear. 
Sweeter  than  angels  sing,  or  angels  hear. 
My  treach'rous  hand  its  weighty  charge  lets  go, 
The  book  fails  thundering  on  the  floor  below, 
The  pleasing  vision  in  a  moment's  gone, 
And  I  once  more  am  wretched,  and  alone. 

So  when  glad  Orpheus  from  th'  infernal  shade 
Had  just  recatl'd  his  long-lamented  maid. 
Soon  as  her  charms  had  reached  his  eager  eyes 
Ixist  in  eternal  night  again  she  dies'. 


70  A  LADY, 
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Wrra  gifts  Hke  Hkm,  the  sfVHle  ^  naigbbVing 

sfiorasb 

The  Indian  swain  his  sable  love  adores; 

OiTrings  well  suited  to  the  dusky  shrine 

Of  his  rude  goddess,  but  unworthy  mine : 

And  yet  they  seem  not  such  a  worthless  prize. 

If  nicaLy  view'd  by  phiiosaphiQ  eyes  ; 

And  such  are  your's,  that  Nature's  works  admire 

With  warmth  like  that,  which  they  themsdves  in- 
spire. 
To  such  how  fair  appears  eaeh  grain  of  sand. 

Or  humblest  weed,  as  wrought  by  Nature's  band  I 

How  far  superior  to  all  human  pow*r 

Springs  the  green  blade,  or  buds  the  painted  flowV! 

In  all  her  births»  though  of  the  meanest  kiadsj 

A  just  observer  entertainment  finds. 

With  fond  delight  her  low  productions  socs. 

And  how  she  gently  rises  by  degrees ; 

A  shell,  or  stone,  he  can  with  pleasure  view,  [you. 

Hence  trace  her  nobleit  iro«k%  tte  JBtoaT^is— and 


r 

Behold,  how  bright  these  gandy  trifles  shinc^ 
,  The  lovely  sportiogs  of  a  hand  dipine! 
See  with  what  art  each  curious  shell  is  mad^ 
Here  carv*d  in  firetwork,  there  with  pearl  inlaid  ! 
What  vivid  streaks  th'  enameird  stones  adom. 
Fair  as  the  paintings  of  the  purplu  mom!  . 
Yet  still  not  half  t^r  charms  can  reach  oar  eyes. 
While  thus  confiis'd  the  sparkling  chaos  lies  ; 
Doubly  they  '11  please,  when,  in  your  grotto  plac'd. 
They  plainly  speak  their  fair  disposer*s  taste; 
Then  glories  yet  unseen  shall  o'er  them  rise. 
New  order  firom  your  hand,  new  lustre  from  your 
eyes. 

How  sweet,  how  charming  will  appear  this  grot. 
When  by  your  art  to  full  perfection  brought! 
Here  ve^ant  plants  and  blooming  flow'rs  will  i^row. 
There  bubbling  currents  through  the  sheil-wofft 
Here  coral  mix'd  with  shells  of  various  dyes,  [flow ; 
Tliere  polish'd  stones  will  charm  our  wondering  eyes: 
Delightful  bow'r  of  Miss!  secure  retreat  1  - 
Fit  for  the  Muses,  and  Statira's  seat 

But  still  how  good  mnst  be  that  iair  one's  mind. 
Who  thus  in  solitude  can  pleasure  find ! 
The  Muse  her  company,  good-sense  her  gnide. 
Resistless  charms  her  pow'r,  but  not  her  pride : 
Who  thus  torsakes  the  town,  the  park,  and  pfey^ 
In  silent  shades  to  pass  her  hours  away ; 
Who  better  likes  to  breathe  fresh  country  air, 
'Than  ride  imprison'd  in  a  velvet  chair; 
And  makes  the  warbling  nightingale  hcnr  choice^ 
Before  the  thrilk  of  Farineili's  voice  ;. 
Prefers  her  books,  and  conscience  void  of  ill. 
To  consorts,  balls,  assemblies,  and  quadrille; 
Sweet  bow'rs  more  pleased  than  gilded  chariots  sees, 
For  groves  the  playhousequtts,  and  beaux  {brtvees. 

Bless'd  is  the  man,  whom  Heav'n  shall  grant  one 
hour 
With  such  a  lovely  nymph,  in  such  a  lo^'ely  bow'r! 


TO  A  LADY, 

IN  AMSWEE  TO  A  LBTTBR  WROXS  IN  A  VERY  FINB 

HAND. 

Whilst  well  wrote  lines  our  wohd'ring  eyes  coO' 

mand. 
The  beauteous  work  of  Cbloe's  artful  han^ 
Throughout  the  finish'd  piece  we  see  displayed 
Th'  esactest  image  of  the  lovely  maid ;  ' 

Such  is  her  wit,  and  such  her.  form  divine. 
This  pure,  as  flows  the  style  through  ev'ry  line. 
That,  like  each  letter,  exquisitely  fine. 

See  with  what  art  the  sable  currents  stain 
In  wand'ring  mazes  all  the  milk-white  plain  i 
Thus  o'er  the  meadows  wrapNI  in  silver  snow 
Unfrozen  brooks  in  dark  meanders  flow ; 
Thus  jetty  curls  in  shining  ringlets  deck 
The  ivory  plain  of  lovely  Chioe's  neck : 
See,  like  some  virgin,  whose  unmeaning  channs 
Receive  new  lustre  from  a  Invert  arms, 
The  yielding  paper^s  pure,  but  vacant  breast. 
By  her  fair  band  and  fiowing  pen  impreas'd. 
At  every  touch  more  animated  grOws, 
And  with  new  life  and  new  ide&s  glows. 
Fresh  beauties  from  the  kind  deOler  gains. 
And  shines  each  moment  brighter  from  its  stains. 

Let  mighty  Love  no  longer  boast  his  dazts. 
That  strike  unerring^  aim'd  at  noital  heavts  ; 


HORATir 


IL  QD.  XVI.  IMITATED. 


Ghloe,  yoar  qaill  eaa  equal  wond^m  do. 
Wound  full  as  sure,  and  at  a  distance  too: 
Arm'd  with  your  feat|ier*d  weapons  in  your  hands, 
From  pole  to  pole  you  send  your  great  commands, 
To  distant  olimea  in  xaNi  the  lover  ttea. 
Your  pen  o'ertakes  him,  if  he  'scapes  your  eyes ; 
So  those  who  from  the  sword  in  hattle  run 
]But  perish  victims  to  the  distant  gun. 

Beauty  's  a  shoit-liv'd  blaae,  a  finding  flow'r. 
But  these  are  charms,  no  ages  can  devour ; 
These  lar  superior  to  the  brightest  face. 
Triumph  alike  o'er  time  as  well  as  space. 
When  that  fair  form,  which  thousands  now  adore. 
By  years  decay'd,  shall  tyrannise  no  more. 
These  bvely  lines  shall  future  ages  view, 
And  eyes  wibom,  like  ours,  be  charm'd  by  you* 

How  oft  do  I  SMlmire  with  fond  delight 
The  curious  piece,  and  wish  like  you  to  write ! 
Alas,  vain  hope !  that  might  as  well  aspire 
To  copy  Paulo's  stroke,  or  Titian*s  fire : 
£v*n  now  your  splendid  lines  before  me  lie^ 
And  I  in  vain  to  imitate  them  try ; 
Believe  me,  fair,  I  'm  practising  this  art, 
To  steal  your  hand,  in  hopes  to  steal  your  heart 


TO  IVB  ftlQBT  BOV.  IVB  lADT 

MARGARET  CAVENDISH  HARLE7\ 

rtaofansj}  wnn  a  collbctiom  of  posms. 

Tn  timefid  thnng  waa  ever  beauty's  care^ 
And  verse  a  tribute  sacred  to  the  fiiir ; 


*  Lady  Margaret  Cavendish  Barley  was  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward  earl  of  Oxford  and 
Mortimer,  by  his  wife  the  lady  Henrietta  Cavendish, 
sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Holies  duke  of 
Newcastle.  She  married  William  the  second  duke 
of  Pdrtland  July  11,  1794,  ^ho  died  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1769;  her  gnrace  surviving  him,  departed 
this  life  at  her  seat  at  Bulstrode,  on  Monday  the 
18th  of  June,  1785,  leaving  behind  her  that  famous 
mnseuoi,  replete  vrith  works  in  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
JQoet  extensive  collection  of  natural  bislory,  which, 
with  no  less  industry  than  judgment,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense which  could  be  only  supported  by  her  princely , 
fortune,  she  had  been  the  grieaitest  part  of  her  life 
collecting;    but  this  collection,  however  it 


Hence  m  each  «g»  the  kMneliMl  npmfk  htm  k9tn$ 

By  undisputed  rights  tha  Muse'a  queen ; 

Her  smiles  have  all  pciietic  besomaAv'd, 

And  patronis'd  the  verse  themeelvei  iwpis'd : 

Lesbia  presided  thus  in  Roman  times. 

Thus  Sacharissa  feigii'4  a'er  British  vhynn^ 

And  present  barda  to  Margaretta  bow. 

For  what  they  ware  of  old,  is  Harley  no«. 

From  Oxford's  house,  in  these  doll  busy  days. 
Alone  we  hope  for  patronage  or  praise ; 
He  to  our  slighted  labour  still  is  kind* 
Beneath  bia  roof  w'  are  ever  sure  to  find 
(Reward  sufficient  for  the  world's  neglect^ 
Charms  to  inspire,  and  goodness  to  pfntnct; 
Your  eyes  with  rapture  animate  our  lays. 
Your  sire's  kind  hand  upraars  our  drooping  bayf;^^ 
Formed  for  our'gbry  and  support,  ye  seen* 
Our  constant  patoXNi  he»  and  you  onr  tbene* 
Where  should  poetic  homage  tiien  he  paid  ? 
Where  ev'ry  verse,  but  at  your  feet,  be  laid  ? 
A  double  right  you  to  this  jsmpira  bear. 
As  first  in  beauty,  and  as  Osfoid's  ktiw. 

Illustrious  mMd !  in  iriwae  sole  penon  joined 
Ev  Yy  perfection  of  the  fair  we  find. 
Charms  that  might  warrant  all  her  sex's  pride. 
Without  one  foible  of  her  seK  to  hide; 
Oood-nature  artles8i.at.the  Uoom  that  dyee 
Her  cheeks,  and  wit  a»  fscrcing  as  her  ^yesi 
Oh,  Hariey!  could  but  you  these  lines  ai^rove. 
These  children  sprung  from  idleness  and  love. 
Could  they,  (hnt  ak  how  vain  is  the  design!) 
Hope  to  amuse  yonr  hours,  aa  oace  tbsy  'v»  niin4, 
Th'  ill-jodging  worf&'s  f^ipbrnie,  and  ceitin'a  Wame, 
Alike  I  'd  scorn:  your  appiobatioB H  feanek 


gazed  at,  and  with  great  judgment  admired  by  men 
of  virtue  and  philosophy  of  our  own  and  foreign  na- 
tions, yet,  when  time  shall  have  done  away  all 
traces  of  its  existence,  her  grace*s  unfeigned  religion 
and  piety,  exact  folfilment  of  all  domestic  duties, 
superior  talents  of  mind,  native  dignity  amongst  her 
equals,  a  flowing  condescension  to  her  inferiors, 
which  made  those  whom  she  honoured  with  her  ac- 
quaintance forget  the  difference  of  their  stations, 
universal  benevolence,  and  the  most  amiable  sweet* 
ness  of  temper,  will  cause  her  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered amongst  the  most  famous  of  her  sex,  whose 
superior  characters  reflect  a  lustre  on  the  British 
nation.    £. 


HORATIl  LIB,  IL  OD.  XVL 

1  OnuM  divos  rogat  in  patenti 
Prensus  iBgeo,  simul  atra  nubes 
Condidit  Lunam,  neque  certa  fulgent ; 
Sidera  nautis ; 

S  Otium  hello  fvriosa  Thrace* 
Otium  Medi  pharatra  decori, 
Orosphe,  non  gemmis  neqm  purpart 
venale,  nee  auro. 

3  Non  enim  gazss,  neque  consularis 
Summovet  lictor  miseros  tujoultiis 
Mentis,  et  curas  la^iieata  cjicuoi 
TectoTotontffc 


IMITATED. 

TO  THE  HON.  PHILIP  YORKB,  ESQ, 
SOON  AFTia  THX  oiNttAL  xucnox  UT  1747. 

1  For  quiet,  Yorke^  the  sailor  cri««, 
When  gathering  storms  obscure  the  skies. 
The  stars  no  more  appearing; 
8  The  candidate  for  quiet  pvays. 
Sick  of  the  bumpers  and  huzzas 
Of  blest  electioneering. 

3  Who  thinks,  that  from  the  speaker's  chair 
The  seijeant's  mace  can  keep  off  care. 
Is  wendrously  mistaken : 
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4  Vivitnr  parro  bene,  cvl  pafterntim 
Sp]endct  in  meosA  tenui  salinum ; 
Nee  leves  lomnos  timor  ant  cupido 

Sordidus  auferL 

Quid  brevi  fortes  jacnUmur  «fo 
Malta  ?  quid  terras  alio  calente 

5  Sole  mutamns  ?  patrie  qois  exul 

Se  quoque  fu^t  ? 


$  Scandit  aeratas  vitiosa  navei 
Cura ;  oec  tarmas  equitum  relinquit,    . 
Ocyor  cervis,  et  agente  oimbot 
Ocyor  Eura 

7  Laetus  in  praeseDS  animus  quod  ultra  est 
Oderit  curare,  et  amara  lento 
Teinperet  risu.    Nihil  est  ab  omni 

8  Parte  beatum. 

9  Abstalit  clamm  cita  mors  Achillem  ; 

10  Longa  TitbODum  minuit  senectus; 
Et  mibi  forsan,  ttbi  quod  negftrit, 

Porriget  bora. 

11  Te  greges  centum,  Siculcque  circi^m- 
Mugiunt  yacce ;  tibi  tollit  hinni« 

18  Turn  apta  quadrigis  equa;  te  bis  Afro 
Murice  tiuctc 

Vestinnt  lanae:     13  miht  parva  hira  et 
14  Spiritum  Oraie  tenuem  Camoens 
I^irca  non  meodax  dedit,  etmalignom 
Spemera  vulgos. 


JENYNS*  POEMS. 


HORATII  LIB.  IF.  OD.  VIII. 

1*  DoKAasM  pateras  grataque  commodus, 
Censorine,  meis  sera  sodsJibus : 
Booarem  tripodas,  prssmia  ibrtium 
Grajorum ;     9  neque  tu  pessima  munerum 
Perres,  divite  me  scilicet  artium, 
Qiias  aut  Parrbasius  protulit  aut  Scopas 

3  Hie  saxo,  Hquidis  ilie  coloribus 
Solers  nunc  homioem  ponere,  mine  deum. 


4  Alas!  heiiiiothalffobless'd 
As  those  who  Ve  liberty  and  rest, 

And  dine  on  beans  and  bacon. 

5  Why  should  we  then  to  London  ruBa 
And  quit  our  cheerful  country  sun 

For  business,  dir^  and  smoke? 
Can  we,  by  changing  place  and  air. 
Ourselves  get  rid  of,  or  our  care  ? 

In  troth,  't  is  all  a  joke. 

6  Care  climbs  proud  ships  of  mightiest  forc^ 
And  mounts  behind  the  generars  horse, 

Outstrips  hussars  and  pandours; 
Far  swifter  than  the  bounding  hind. 
Swifter  than  clouds  before  the  wind. 

Or  Cope  >  before  th'  Highlanden. 

7  A  man,  when  once  he  's  safely  choae. 
Should  laugh  at  all,  his  threat'ning  foes^ 

Nor  think  of  future  evil: 
Each  good  has  its  attendant  ill; 

8  A  seat  is  no  bad  thing,  but  still 

Elections  are  the  devil. 

9  Its  gifts,  with  hand  impartial,  Heav'n 
Divides :  to  Orford  it  was  giv'n 

To  die  in  full-blown  glory  j 

10  To  Bath  indeed  a  longer  date> 
But  then  with  unrelenting  hate 

Pursued  by  Whig  and  Tory. 

1 1  The  {pds  to  you  with  bounteous  hand 
Have  granted  seats,  and  parks,  and  Und^ 

Brocades  and  silks  you  wear; 
With  claret  and  ragouts  you  treat, 
18  Six  neighing  steeds  with  nimble  feet 
Whirl  on  your  gilded  car. 

13  To  me  they  've  given  a  small  retreat. 
Good  port  and  mutton,  best  of  meat. 

With  broad-cloth  on  my  shoulders^ 
A  soul  that  scorns  a  dirty  job, 

14  Loves  a  good  rhyme,  and  hates  a  moby 

1  mean  who  a'  n't  freeholders. 

'  General  Cope,  in  the  year  1745,  had  made  a 
very  precipitate  retreat,  before  the  rebel  axmy, 
from  Preston  Panns  to  Edinburgh. 


IMITATED. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

1  Dm  but  kind  fate  to  me  impart 
Wealth  equal  to  my  generous  heart. 
Some  curious  gift  to  ev*ry  friend, 
A  token  of  my  love,  I  *d  send; 

2  But  still  the  choicest  and  the  best 
Should  be  consign'd  to  friends  at  Wrest. 

An  organ,  which,  if  right  I  guess. 

Would  best  please  lady  marchioness. 

Should  first  be  sent  by  my  command. 

Worthy  of  her  inspiring  hand  : 

To  lady  Bell  of  nicest  mould 

A  coral  set  in  buniish*<l  gold : 

To  yon,  well  knowing  what  yon  like, 

3  Portraits  by  Lely  or  Vandyke, 
A  carious  bronze,  or  bust  antique. 


TO  THE  H0l4,  MISS  YORKE...CHLOE  TO  STREPHON. 
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4  Sed  non  hcec  mihi  vis :  ncc  tibi  talium 
Res  est  aut  animus  deliciarum  egens. 
Gaudes  carminibus,  carmioa  possum  us 
Donare,  5  et  pretium  dicere  muneri. 


7 


Kon  incisa  notis  marmoia  pnUraia, 
Per  quae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 
Post  mortem  dacibos ;  non  celeres  ftigas, 
Rejectseque  retrorsum  Amiibalis  minasj 
Non  incendia  Cartbaginis  irapie. 
Ejus  qui  domitA  nomen  ab  Africl 
Lucratns  rediit,  clarius  indicant 
Laudes,  quam  Calabras  Pierides:  neqne. 
Si  charts  si  leant  quod  bene  feceris, 
Mercedem  tuleris.     8  Quid  Ibret  Hi* 
Mavortisqua  ptier,  si  tacitumitas 
Obstaret  mentis  invida  Romuii  ? 
Ereptum  Stygiis  6uctibii8  &cam 
Virtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentfum 
Vatttm  divitibus  conaecrat  insulis. 


Dignum  laude  virum  Mnsa  vetat  mori, 
Ccelo  musa  beat:     10  Sic  Jovis  interest 
Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercule: 
Clarum  TyndaridsB  sidus  ab  infirmis 
Quassas  eripiunt  aequoribus  rates : 
Omatus  viridi  tempore  pampino 
Xiber  vota  hpnoe  ducit  ad  ezitus. 


4  But  since  these  gifts  exceed  my  power, 
And  you,  who  need  not  wish  for  mQre, 
Already  bless'd  with  all  that 's  fine, 

Are  pleas'd  with  verse,  though  sncb  as  mine; 

As  poets' us'd  in  ancient  times, 

I  Ml  make  my  presents  all  in  rbsrmes; 

5  And,  lest  you  should  foi^get  their  worth. 
Like  them  1 11  set  their  value  foitb. 

6  Not  monumental  brass  or  stones, 
The  guardians  of  heroic  bones. 

Not  victories  won  by  Maribro's  swoid. 
Nor  titles  which  these  feats  record, 
Such  glories  o'er  the  dead  diffuse. 
As  can  the  labours  of  the  Muse. 

7  But  if  she  should  her  aid  deny. 
With  you  yo\)r  virtues  all  must  die. 
Nor  tongues  unborn  shall  ever  say 
How  wise,  how  good,  was  lady  Grey. 

.8  What  now  had  been  th*  ignoble  doom 
Of  him  who  built  imperial  Rome } 
Or  him,  deserving  ten  times  more. 
Who  fed  the  hungry,  cloth'd  the  poor, 
Clear'd  streams,  and  bridges  laid  across. 
And  built  the  little  church  of  Ross  > 
Did  not  th'  etenaal  powers  of  vcxse 
From  age  to  age  their  deeds  rehearse. 

9  The  Muse  forbids  the  brave  to  die. 

Bestowing  immortality: 
10  Still  by  her  aid  in  bless'd  abodes, 
Alcides  feasts  among  the  gods; 
And  royal  Arthur  still  is  able 
1*0  fill  his  hospitable  table 
With  English  beef,  and  English  knight^, 
And  looks  with  pity  do.wn  on  White's. 


TO  THE  ITOK  MISS  YORKE, 

ON  BEa  MAKSIACI  TO  rOED  AWSOV. 

Victorious  Anson  see  returns 

From  the  sutjected  main ! 
With  joy  each  British  bosom  bums, 

Fearless  of  France  and  Spain. 

Honours  his  grateful  sovereign's  band. 

Conquest  his  own  bestows. 
Applause  unfeign'd  his  native  land, 

Unenvy'd  woslth  her  foes. 


'*  But  still,  my  son,"  Britannia  cries, 
*<  Still  more  thy  merits  claim ; 

Thy  deeds  deserve  a  richer  prize 
Than  titles,  wealth,  or  fame. 

*'  Twice  wafted  safe  from  pole  to  pole 
Thou  'st  sailM  the  globe  around ; 

Contains  it  aught  can  charm  thy  sottl> 
Thy  fondest  wishes  bound  ? 

**  Is  there  a  treasure  worth  thy  care 

Within  th'  encircling'  line  ? 
Say^and  I  '11  weary  Heav*n  with  pray'r 

To  make  that  treasure  thine.'' 
VOL.  XVII. 


Heav'n  Iisten'4  to  Britamiia's  voices 

Agreed  that  more  was  due : 
He  chose*-the  gods  approved  his  choice, 

And  paid  him  all  in  you. 


CBLDE  TV  STSEPHOX. 

ASOHO* 

Too  plain,  dear  youth,  these  tell-tale  eyes 

My  heart  your  own  declare ; 
But,  for  Heav'n's  sake,  let  it  sufike 

You  reign  triumphant  there. 

Forbear  your  utmost  powV  to  try. 

Nor  further  urge  your  sway  j 
Press  not  for  what  I  must  deny, 

F<v  fear  I  should  obey. 

Could  all  your  arts  socceasfol  prove, 

Would  you  a  maid  undo. 
Whose  greatest  failing  is  her  love, 

And  that  her  lore  for  you  ? 
R  r 


6io 

Say,  would  you  ate  that  very  pow*r 
You  from  ber  fondness  claiqi, 

To  ruio,  in  one  fatal  hour, 
A  life  of  spotless  fame  ? 

Ah  I  cease,  my  dear,  to  do  an  ill. 
Because  perhaps  you  may ; 

But  rather  try  your  utmost  skill 
To  save  me,  than  betray. 

Be  yon  yourself  my  virtue's  guard* 

Defend,  and  not  pursue; 
Since  't  is  a  task  for  me  too  hard 

To  fight  with  love  and  you. 


JENYNS'S  POEMS. 


A  SONG. 


CcAst,  Sally,  thy  charms  to  expand, 
All  thy  arts  and  thy  witchcraft  ibrhear. 

Hide  those  eyes,  bide  that  neck  and  that  hand. 
And  those  sweet  floff  iug  tresses  of  hair. 

m 

Oh !  torture  me  not,  far  1ove*s  sake. 
With  the  smirk  of  thone  delicate  lips. 

With  that  head's  dear  significatit  sl^ake, 
And  the  toss  of  the  hoop  and  the  hips. 

Oh  \  sight  still  more  fatal !  look  there 
O'er  her  tucker  what  murderers  peep ! 

So — now  there  's  an  end  of  my  care, 
1  shall  never  more  eat,  drink,  or  sleep. 

D* you  sing  too?  ah,  mischievous  thought! 

Touch  me,  toucn  me  not  there  any  more; 
Who  the  Devil  can  'scape  being  caught 

In  a  trap  that 's  thus  baited  all  o'er  ? 

But  why  to  advise  should  I  try? 

What  nature  orda'us  we  must  prove  t 
You  no  more  can  help  charming,  than  I 

Can  help  being  charm'd,  and  in  love. 


A  SONG. 


Wheu  first  I  sought  fair  Celia's  love, 
And  ev'ry  charm  was  new, 

I  swore  by  all  the  gods  above 
To  be  for  ever  true. 

But  long  in  vain  did  I  adore. 

Long  wept  and  sigh'd  iu  vain, 

She  still  protested,  vow'd,  and  swore. 
She  ne*er  would  ease  my  pain. 

At  last  overcome  she  made  me  bleds'd. 
And  yielded  all  her  charms  ; 

And  I  forsook  her,  when  possessed. 
And  fled  to  othen*  arms. 

But  let  not  this,  dear  Cselia,  now 
To  rage  thy  breast  incline; 

For  why,  since  you  forgot  your  vow, 
Should  I  remember  mine  ? 


Tff£  CHOICE. 


Had  I,  Pygmalion  like,  the  powY 
To  make  the  nymph  I  would  adore ; 
The  model  should  be  thus  designed. 
Like  this  her  form,  like  this  her  mind. 

Her  skin  should  be  as  lilies  fair. 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  jetty  hair; 
Her  lips  with  pure  venuilion  spread. 
And  soft  and  mcMst,  as  well  as  red; 
Her  eyes  should  shine  with  vivid  light. 
At  once  both  languishing  and  bright; 
Her  shape  should  be  exact  and  small. 
Her  stature  rather  low  than  tall ; 
Her  limbs  well  tum'd,  her  air  and  nuen 
At  once  both  sprightly  and  serene ; 
Besides  all  this,  a  nameless  grace 
Should  be  diffus'd  all  o*er  her  fiice; 
To  make  the  lovely  piece  complete^ 
Not  only  beautiful,  but  sweet. 

This  for  her  form :  now  for  her  mind  ; 
I  'd  have  it  open,  generous,  kind. 
Void  of  all  coquettish  arts. 
And  vain  designs  of  conquering  hearts. 
Not  sway'd  by  any  views  of  gain, 
Nor  fond  of  giving  others  pain ; 
But  soft,  thoogh  bright,  like  her  own  eye% 
Discreetly  witty,  gayiy  wise. 

I  'd  have  her  skill'd  iu  ev'ry  art 
That  can  engage  a  wand*ring  heart ; 
Know  all  the  sciences  of  love,   / 
Yet  ever  willing  to  improve  ; 
To  press  the  hand,  and  roll  the  eye. 
And  drop  sometimes  an  amorous  sigh; 
To  lengthen  out  the  balmy  kiss, 
And  heighten  ev'ry  tender  bliss ; 
And  yet  I  *d  have  the  charmer  be 
By  nature  only  taught, — or  me. 

I  M  have  her  to  strict  honour  ty*d. 
And  yet  without  one  spark  of  pride  ; 
In  company  well  dre&sM  and  fine. 
Yet  not  ambitious  to  outshine ; 
In  private  always  neat  an^  clean, 
And  quite  a  stranger  to  the  spleen  ; 
Wel!-pleas'd  to  grace  the  park  and  play^ 
And  dance  sometimes  the  night  away. 
But  oft'ner  fond  to  spend  her  hours 
In  solitude  and  shady  bowVs, 
And  there,  beneath  some  silent  grove. 
Delight  in  poetry  and  love. 

Some  sparks  of  the  poetic  fire 
I  ftiin  would  have  her  soul  inspire. 
Enough,  at  least,  to  let  her  know 
What  joys  from  love  and  virtue  flow  ; 
Enough,  at  least,  to  make  her  wise.. 
And  fops  and  fopperies  despise; 
Prefer  her  books,  and  ber  own  Muse, 
To  visits,  scandal,  chat,  and  news ; 
Above  her  sex  exalt  her  mind. 
And  make  her  more  than  womankind. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

GOIHG  TO  TRS  WEPT  IHDIBS. 

Foa  universal  sway  des'gn^d 
To  distant  realms  Clorinda  flies. 

And  scorns,  in  one  small  isle  oonfin*d. 
To  bound  the  conquests  of  her  eyes. 


CHLOE  ANGLING... ON  LUCINDA'S  RECOVERY. 
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From  oar  cold  dimes  to  India's  shore 
With  cruel  haste  she  wings  her  way. 

To  scorch  their  sultry  plains  still  more. 
And  roh  us  of  our  only  day. 

Whilst  ev*ry  streaming  eye  o'erflows   . 

With  tender  floods  of  parting  tears, 
Thy  breast,  dear  cause  of  all  our  woes. 

Alone  unmoT^d  and  gay  appears. 

But  still,  if  right  the  Muses  tell, 
The  fated  point  of  time  is  nigh, 

When  grief  shall  that  fair  bosom  swell, 
And  trickle  from  thy  lovely  eye. 

Though  now,  like  Philip's  son,  whose  arms 
Did  once  the  vassal  world  command. 

You  rove  with  unresisted  charms, 
And  conquer  both  by  sea  and  land ; 

Yet  when  (as  soon  they  must)  mankind 
Shall  all  be  doom*d  to  wear  your  chain. 

You  too,  like  him,  will  weep  to  find 
No  more  unconquer'd  worlds  remain. 


CHLOE  ANGUNG. 


On  yon  fair  brook's  enamelPd  side 

Behold  my  Cbloe  stands ! 
Her  angle  trembles  o*er  the  tide. 

As  conscious  of  her  hands. 

Calm  as  the  gentle  waves  appear. 
Her  thoughts  serenely  flow. 

Calm  as  the  softly  breathing  air,  ** 

That  curls  the  brook  below. 

Such  cham^  her  sparkling  eyes  disclose. 
With  such  soft  pow*r  endu'd,  - 

She  seems  a  new-bom  Venus  rose 
From  the  transparent  flood. 

From  each  green  bank,  and  mossy  cave, 

The  scaly  race  repair, 
They  sport  beneath  the  crystal  wave. 

And  kiss  her  image  there. 

Here  the  bright  silver  eel  enralPd 

In  shining  volumes  lies, 
There  basks  the  carp  bedropt  with  gold 

In  the  sunshme  of  her  eyes. 

With  hungry  pikes  in  wanton  play 

The  tiraVous  trouts  appear  j 
The  hungry  pikes  forget  to  prey. 

The  tim'rous  trouts  to  fear. 

With  equal  haste  the  thoughtless  crew 

To  the  fair  tempter  fly ; 
Nor  grieve  they,  whilst  her  eyes  they  view. 

That  by  her  hand  they  die. 

Thus  I  too  viewed  the  nymph  of  Iate$ 

Ah  simple  fish,  beware! 
Soon  will  you  find  my  wretched  fate. 

And  struggle  in  the  snare. 


But,  fair-<»ne,  though  these  toils  succeed. 

Of  conquest  be  not  vain ; 
Nor  think  o'er  all  the  scaly  bre^ 

Uopuni8h*d  thus  to  reign. 

Remember,  in  a  wat*ry  glass 
His  charms  Narcissus  spy'd. 

When  for  his  own  bewitching  (ace      ' 
The  youth  despair'd  and  dy'd. 

No  more  then  harmless  fish  insnare. 
No  more  such  wiles  pursue ; 

Lest,  whilst  you  baits  for  them  prepare, 
Love  finds  out  one  for  you. 


CHLOE  HUNTING. 


Whilst  thousands  court  fair  Chloe*8  love, 
She  fears  the  dang'rous  joy, 

But,  Cynthia  like,  frequents  the  grove, 
As  lovely,  and  as  coy. 

With  the  same  speed  she  seeks  the  hind, 

Or  hunts  the  flying  hare. 
She  leaves  pursuing  swains  behind, 

To  languish  and  despair. 

Oh !  strange  caprice  in  thy  dear  breast, 
Whence  first  this  whim  began; 

To  follow  thus  each  worthless  beast. 
And  shun  their  sovereign,  man  \ 

Consider,  fair,  what 't  is  you  do. 
How  thus  they  both  must  die. 

Not  surer  they,  when  you  puvsue. 
Than  we  whene'er  you  fly. 


ON  LUCINDA'S  RECOVERY 

ROM  TBB  SMA&L-POX. 

Bright  Venus  long  with-  envious  eyes 
The  fair  LuCinda^s  charms  had  seen, 
«  And  shall  she  still,"  the  goddess  cries, 
"  Thus  dare  to  rival  l^uty's  queen  ?" 

She  spoke,  and  to  th'  infernal  plains 
With  cruel  haste  indignant  goes, 

Where  Death,  the  prince  of  terrours,  reigns. 
Amidst  diseases,  pains,  and  woes. 

To  him  her  pray'rs  she  thus  applies: 
"  O  isole,  in  whom  my  hopes  confide 

To  blast  my  rival's  potent  eyes. 
And  in  her  fate  all  mortal  pride  i 

"  Let  her  but  feel  thy  chilling  dart, 

I  will  forgive,  tremendous  god  ! 
EvYi  that  which  pierc'd  Adonis'  heart** 

He  hears,  and  gives  th'  assenting  nod* 

Then  calling  forth  a  fierce  disease. 
Impatient  for  the  beauteous  prey. 

Bids  him  the  loveliest  fabric  seize. 
The  gods  e'er  form'd  of  human  clay. 
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Assured  he  ae^nt  Lmanda't  charms, 
To  her  th*  infectious  demon  flies ; 

Her  neck,  her  cheeksi  her  lips  disarms. 
And  of  their  lightning  robs  her  eyei. 

The  Csrprian  queen  wjth  cruel  joy 
Beholds  her  rival's  charms  o^erthronni, 

Kor  doubts,  like  mortal  fair,  t'  employ 
Their  ruins  to  augment  her  own. 

From  out  the  spoils  of  ev'ry  grace 
The  goddess  picks  some  glorious  prize,    • 

Transplants  the  coses  from  her  face, 
And  arms  young  Cupids  from  her  ey«s. 

Now  Death  (ah,  veil  the  mournful  scene !) 
Had  in  one  moment  pierc'd  her  heart, 

Had  kinder  Fate  not  stepped  between, 
And  tum*d  aside  th*  uplifted  dart 

"  What  frenzy  bids  thy-hand  essay. 
He  cries,  <*  to  wound  thy  surest  ^iend, 

Whose  beauties  to  thy  realms  each  day 
Such  nam'rous  crowds  of  victims  send  ? 

*'  Ate  not  her  eyes,  where'er  they  aim, 
As  thine  own  silent  arrows  sure? 

Or  who,  that  once  has  felt  their  flame, 
Dar'd  e*er  indulge  one  hope  of  cure  ?" 

Deatl),  thus  reprov'd,  his  hand  restrains, 
And  bids  the  dire  disteinper  fly : 

The  cruel  beaiity  lives  and  reigns, 
That  thousands  may  adore  and  die. 


-iseaK 
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MH.  LOCKERS  ESSAY 

ON  HUM  AN  U^DERiTANDINC. 

Long  had  the  mind  of  man  with  enrions  art 
Searched  Nature's  wondrous  plan  through  ev'ry  part, 
Measured  each  tract  of  ocean,  earth,  and  sky, 
And  number 'd  all  the  rolling  orbs  on  high ; 
Yet  still,  so  leam'd,  herself  she  little  knew, 
mi  Locke's  unerring  pen  the  portrait  drew. 
So  beauteous  Eve  a  while  in  Eden  strayed. 
And  all  her  great  Creator?s  works  survey 'd  ; 
By  Sun,  and  Moon,  she  knew  to  mark  the  hour, 
She  knew  the  genus  of  eaeh  plant  and  flowV ; 
She  knew,  when  sporting  on  the  verdant  lawn, 
The  tender  lambkin  and  the  nimble  ftiwn : 
But  still  a  stranger  to  her  own  bright  lace. 
She  gness'd  not  at  its  form,  nor  what  she  was ; 
Till  led  at  length  to  some  cle^r  fountain's  side. 
She  view'd  her  beauties  in  the  crystal  tide ; 
The  shining  mirror  all  her  charms  displays, 
And  her  eyes  catch  their  own  rebounded  rays. 


WMTTBNfN 

A  LADY'S  VOLUME  OF  TMAGEDIEA 

Since  thou,  relentless  maid,  canst  daily  hear 
Thy  slave's  complaints  without  one  sigh  or  tear. 
Why  beats  thy  breast,  or  thy  bright  eyes  overflow 
At  these  imaginary  scenes  of  woe  ? 
Rather  teach  these  to  weep  and  that  to  beave. 
At  real  pains  themselves  to  thousands  give  i 
And  if  such  pity  to  feign'd  love  is  due. 
Consider  how  much  more  yon  owe  to  true. 


CUPID  RELIEVED. 

As  once  young  Cupid  went  astray 

The  little  god  I  found ; 
I  took  his  bow  and  shafts  away^ 

And  fast  his  pinions  bound. 

At  Chloe'sfeet  my  spoils  I  cast. 
My  conquest  proud  to  show; 

She  saw  his  godship  fetter'd  fayt. 
And  smiPd  to  see  him  so. 

• 

But,  ah  !  that  smile  such  fresh  aaypliei 

Of^arms  resistless  gave ! 
I  'm  forc'd  again  to  yield  my  priae. 

And  fall  again  his  slave. 

THE  WAY  TO  BE  WKB. 


Ill  ITATBD  nOM  LA  |DNTA|MS. 

\ 

Pooa  Jenny,  am'rous,  young,  and  gay. 
Having  by  man  been  l«d  astray, 

To  nunn'ry  dark  retired ; 
There  liv'd,  and  look'd  so  likea  mftid* 
So  seldom  eat,  so  ofteii'prey'd. 

She  was  by  all  admir'd. 

The  lady  abbess  oft  would  cry. 
If  any  sister  trod  awry, 

Or  prov'd  ^n  idle  slattern ; 
''  See  wise  and  pious  Mrs.  Jane, 
A  life  so  strict,  so  grave  a  mica. 

Is  sure  a  worthy  pattem-'* 

A  pert  young  slut  at  length  replifsi, 

**  Experience,  madam,  makes  folks  wise, 

'T  is  that  has  made  her  such } 
And  we,  poor  souls,  no  ^oabt  should  b0 
As  pious,  and  as  wuse,  as  she, 

If  we  had  seen  as  moeh." 


THE  SNOW  BALL...ANACREON,  ODE  XX. 
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LUSUS  PJJJE  (AMATORIUS)  EX  NIVE 

COACTM. 

raniOMII  AFRANIl  EPIORAMM A  >. 

Mb  ntve  candenti  petiit  modo  Julia ;  rebar 

Ign«  carere  nivem,  sed  tamen  ignis  erat. 
Quid  nive  irigidius  ?  nostrum  tamen  urere  pectus 

Nix  potuit  manibus,  Julia,  missa  tuts. 
Quis  locus  insidiis  dabitur  mibi  tutus  amoris, 

Frigore  concretA  si  latet  ignis  aqu&  ? 
Julia,  sola  potes  nostras  extinguere  flammas 

Non  nive,  non  glacie,  sed  potes  igne  pari. 


■  The  only  account  that  could  be  found,  after  fi 
diligent  search,  of  tbe  author  of  this  neat  and  elegant 
performance,  is  in  Vabricius's  Bibliotheca  Latina ; 
where  Petronifis  Afranius  is  placed,  amongst  many 
others,  as  a  writer  of  epigrams,  without  any  notice 
taken  of  what  country  he  was,  at  what  time  he  liy- 
ed,  without  any  one  circumstance  to  mark  who  or 
what  he  was.  This  Epigram  is  inserted  in  the  ap- 
pvnadix  to  the  llth  edition  of  Epigrammatum  De- 
lectus, in  usum  Scholae  Etonensis,  printed  at  U)n- 
doD  1740,  accompanied  by  the  following  note : 
**  Elegans  et  acutum  Epigramma !  me  judice,  ut 
in  tenui  materi&,  et  affabre  undequaque  concm- 
natum  «t  omnibus  numeris  absoloium.**    £. 


EU  /9»9vXXoy. 
II  Tarraku  mvr*  fyn 
Km  ittu^  iroT*  Ipii  Uiht 
Eycw  i'  (00%]^  «ifVi 

Kyi  x**^*"  ywot^ny* 

Oirw(  Ml  ^pK  P'* 

Oirw{  0*1  x**P^  XiMTtt/. 
AvaX^  fjw^  vaoifxnf 

Kai  Tmn>i  (uciWiiw. 

X«<  trkywYm  ynoifMtf* 
Mnov  iroo^iv  varny  ^i* 


ROH  ^tttONlUS  AnAMtlMb 

WerrB  as  her  band  fiwr  JnUft  thrav 

A  ball  of  silver  snow  ; 
The  fipozen  globe  fir'd  «•  it  flew. 

My  bosom  fett  it  glow. 

Strange  pow'r  of  love  I  wfaoae  great  cqfmf  and 

Can  thns  9.  smom  ball  «fin  ; 
When  sen^  £ur  Julia,  from  thine  hand, 

Ev'n  ice  itself  can  warm. 

How  sbonld  we  then  secure  oar  hesrta  i 

Love*s  pow*r  we  all  mu^  feel, 
Who  thus  can,  by  stimnge  magiC  arts. 

In  ice  bis  flames  conceal. 

'T  is  thou  alone,  fair  JuAia,  know^ 
Canst  quench  my  fierce  desire, 
But  not  with  water,  ice,  or  snow, 
^  But  with  sn  equal  fire. 


ANACREON,  ODE  XX, 

A  BOCK  on  Phrygian  plfliti^  we  see 
That  once  was  beauteous  Niobe : 
And  Progne,  too  revengefal'fair! 
Now  flits  a  wand'rhig  bird  in  air: 
Thus  I  a  loolung-glass  wonld  be, 
That  you,  dear  maid,  might  gase  on  arte; 
'Be  changed  to  stays,  that,  straitly  lac'd, 
I  might  embrace  thy  slender  waist; 
A  silver  stream  I  *A  bathe  thee,  fair^ 
Or  shine  pomatum  on  thy  hair; 
In  a  soft  sable's  tippet's  form 
I  'd  kiss  thy  snowy  bosom  warm; 
In  shape  of  pearl  that  bosom  deck. 
And  hang  for  ever  round  thy  neck  t 
Pleas*d  to  be  ought  that  touches  yon, 
Your  glove,  yom-  garter,  or  your  sho& 


« 


Atmanuerutnof 
SOME  LATIN  VERSES 

ON  TOE  CAMBRl  OB0C«IIA. 

Tm  various  poweit  of  blended  shade  «nd  light. 
The  skilful  Zsuxis  of  the  dusky  night; 
The  lovely  forms,  that  paint  tbe  snowy  plain 
Free  firom  the  pencil's  violating  stain, 
In  tuneful  lines,  harmonious  Phebos,  sing. 
At  once  of  light  and  verse  celestial  king. 

Divine  Apollo!  let  thy  sacred  fire 
iThy  yoathftil  bard's  unskilful  breast  inspire, 
like  tbe  foir  empty  sheet  he  hangs  to  view, 
Yoidj  and  nnfiimuh'd,  till  inspirM  by  yon; 


O  let  one  beam,  one  kind  eOlightning  ray 
At  once  upon  his  mind  and  paper  play ! 
Hence  shall  his  breast  with  bright  ideas  glow. 
Hence  num'rous  forms  the  silver  field  shall  straw. 

But  now  the  Muse's  useful  precepts  view. 
And  with  just  care  the  pleasing  work  pursue* 
First  choose  a  window  that  convenient  lies. 
And  to  tbe  north  directs  the  wandering  eyes  ! 
Dark  be  the  room,  let  not  a  straggling  ray 
Intrude,  to  chase  the  shadowy  forms  away. 
Incept  one  bright,  refulgent  blaze,  convey'd 
Through  a  strait  passage  in  the  shutter  made^ 
In  which  th'  ingenious  artist  first  must  place 
A  little,  convex,  round,  transparent  glass. 
And  just  behind  th'  extended  paper  lay. 
On  which  his  art  sbaU  all  its  power  display: 
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There  imyi  feflectod  from  all  parts  shall  meet. 
And  paint  their  objects  on  the  silver  sheet; 
A  thousand  forms  shall  in  a  moment  rise. 
And  magiclandscapes  charm  our  wandering  eyes; 
^  is  thus  from  ev'ry  object  that  we  view, 
If  Epicurus'  doctrine  teaches  true, 
The  subtile  parts  upon  our  organs  play. 
And  to  our  minds  th*  external  forms  coDvey. 

But  from  what  causes  all  these  wonders  flow^ 
*T  is  not  permitted  idle  bards  to  know, 
How  through  the  centre  of  the  convex  glass 
The  piercing  rays  together  twisted  pass. 
Or  why  rerers'd  the  lovely  scenes  appear, 
Or  why  the  .Sun>  approaching  light  they  foar ; 
Let  grave  philosophers  the  cause  inquire, 
Enough  for  us  to  see,  and  to  admire. 

See  then  what  forms  with  various  colours  stain 
The  painted  surface  of  the  paper  plain ! 
Now  bright  and  gay,  as  shines  the  heav'nly  bow, 
So  late,  a  wide  unpeopled  waste  of  snow: 
Here  verdant  groves,  there  golden  crops  of  core 
The  new  uncultivated  fields  adorn ; 
Here  gardens  decVd  with  flow'rs  of  various  dyes, 
There  slender  tow*rs  and  little  cities  rise : 
But  all  with  tops  inverted  downward  bend, 
Earth  mounts  aloft,  and  skies  and  clouds  descend : 
Thus  the  wise  vulgar  on  a  pendent  land, 
Imai^ine  our  antipodes  to  stand, 
And  wonder  much,  how  they  securely  go, 
And  not  fall  headlong  on  the  heav*ns  below. 

The  charms  of  motion  here  exalt  each  part 
Above  the  reach  of  .great  Apelles*  art ; 
Zephyrs  the  waving  harvest  gently  blow, 
llie  waters  curl,  and  brooks  incessant  flow ; 
Men,  beasts,  and  birds  in  fair  confusion  stray, 
Some  rise  to  sight,  whilst  others  pa)»s  sway. 

On  all  we  seize  that  comes  within  our  reach. 
The  rolling  coach  we  stO|>,  the  horseman  catch; 
Compel  the  posting  traveller  to  stay ; 
But  the  short  visit  causes  no  delay. 

Again,  behold  what  lovely  prospects  rise ! 
Now  with  the  loveliest  feast  your  longing  eyes, 
Nor  let  strict  modesty  be  here  afraid, 
To  view  upon  her  head  a  beauteous  maid : 
See  in  small  folds  her  waving  garments  flow. 
And  all  her  slendtrr  limbs  still  slenO*rer  grow; 
Contracted  in  one  little  orb  is  found 
The  spacious  hoop,  once  five  vast  ells  around; 
But  think  not  to  embrace  the  flying  fair, 
Soon  will  she  quit  your  arms  unseen  as  air. 
In  this  resembling  too  a  tender  maid, 
Coy  to  the  lover's  touch,  and  of  his  hand  afraid. 

Enough  we  'veseen,  now  let  th'  intruding  day 
Chastf all  the  lovely  magic  scenes  away; 
Again  th*  unpeopled  snowy  waste  returns. 
And  the  lone  plain  its  faded  glories  mourns, 
The  br'ght  creation  in  a  moment  flies. 
And  all  the  p'gmy  generation  dies. 

Thus,  when  stil  I  night  her  gloomy  mantle  spreads. 
The  fairies  dance  around  the  flow'ry  meads  ! 
But  when  the  day  returns,  they  w'^ng  their  flight 
To  distant  lands,  and  shun  tli*  unwelcome  light 


ON  A  NOSEGAY 

IN  THB  COUNTUS  OP  COVBNTRY^t  BRBAflT  '. 

IN  iMrrATioir  of  walt-uu 

Dblightful  scene !  in  which  appear 
At  once  all  beauties  of  the  year  ! 
See  how  the  zephyrs  of  her  breath 
Fan  gently  all  the  flow'rs  beneath ! 
See  the  gay  flow'rs,  how  bright  they  glow. 
Though  planted  in  a  bed  of  snow  ! 
Yet  see  how  soon  they  fade  and  die, 
Scorch*d  by  the  sunshine  of  her  eye ! 
Nor  wonder  if,  overcome  with  bliss. 
They  droop  their  heads  to  steal  a  kiss  ; 
Who  would  not  die  on  that  dear  breast  ? 
Who  would  not  die  to' be  so  bless'd? 


THE  SQUIRE  AND  THE  PARSON. 

AN  ECLOGUB. 

warrrsN  on  the  conclusion  of  thb  nAciy  1^4  f, 

Bt  bis  hall  chimney,  where  in  rusty  grate 
Green  foggots  wept  their  own  untimely  iate^ 
In  elbow  chair  the  pensive  'Squire  reclin'd. 
Revolving  debts  and  taxes  in  his  mind : 
A  pipe  just  fill'd  upon  a  table  near 
lAy  by  the  London  Evening  %  stain'd  with  beer. 
With  half  a  Bible,  on  whose  reniuants  torn 
Each  parish  round  was  annually  forsworn. 
The  gate  now  clapis,  as  ev'ning  just  grew  dark. 
Tray  starts,  and  with  a  growl  prepares  to  bark  ; 
But  soon  discerning,  with  sagacious  nose. 
The  welUknown  savour  of  the  Parson's  toes. 
Lays  down  his  head,  and  sinks  in  soft  rqxMe: 
The  doctor  entering,  to  the  tankard  ran, 
Takes  a  good  heatty  pull,  and  thus  began: 

PAXSON. 

Why  sits  thou  thus,  forlorn  and  dull,  my  fnend, 
Kow  war's  rapacious  reign  is  at  an  end  } 
Hark,  how  the  distant  bells  in^ire  delight ! 
See  bonfires  spangle  o'er  the  veil  of  night ! 

*8QUIRI. 

What  *s  peace,  alas  !  in  foreign  parts  to  me? 
At  home,  nor  peace  nor  plenty  can  I  see  ; 
Joyless  I  hear  drums,  bells,  and  fiddles  sound, 
'T  is  all  the  same— ^four  shillings  in  the  pound. 
My  wheels,  though  old,  are  clogg*d  with  a  new  tax ; 
My  oaks,  though  young,  mustgruan  beneath  the  axe: 

'  Maria,  countess  of  Coventry,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John  Gunning,  esq.  by  his  wife  Bridget, 
daughter  of  John  Bourk,  lord  viscount  Mayo,  in 
Ireland.  She  was  married  to  George  William,  the 
sixth  earl  of  Coventry,  March  5.  1752,  and  de- 
parted this  life  October  1,  1760.  Her  transcen- 
dent beauty  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld 
her. 

''The  London  Evening  Post,  the  only  paper  at 
that  time  taken  in  and  read  by  the  enemies  of  the 
hoube  of  Hanover. 


GIVEN  TO  A  LADY. 
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My  UirDS  are  half  onthatcbM>  untiPd  my  house. 
Lost  by  this  fatal  sickness  all  my  cows; 
See  there 's  the  bill  my  late  damn'd  law-suit  cost ! 
LiMig  as  the  laod  contended  for— and  lost: 
Ev'n  Ormond's  Head  1  can  frequent  no  more, 
So  short  my  pocket  is,  so  lonjr  the  score ; 
At  shops  all  round  T  owe  for  fifty  things. — 
This  comes  of  fetching  Hanoverian  kings. 

PARSON.  * 

I  must  confess  the  times  are  bad  indeed, 
No  wonder ;  when  we  scarce  believe  our  creed ; 
When  purblind  Reason  's  deem'd  the  surest  guide, 
And  heaVn-b«mi  Faith  at  her  tribunal  try'd ; 
When  all  churoh-pow'r  is  thought  to  make  men 

slaves, 
Saints,  martyrs,  fathers,  all  caird  fools  and  knaves. 

'sauiiB. 

Come,  preach  no  more,  but  drink,  and  hold  your 

tongrue : 
I  'm  for  the  church :  —but  think  the  parsons  wrong. 

PARSON. 

See  there !  free-thinking  now  so  rank  is  grown. 
It  spreads  infection  through  each  country  town  ; 
Deistic  scoffs  fly  round  at  rural  boards, 
'Squires,  and  their  tenants  too,  profane  as  lords. 
Vent  impious  jokes  on  ev'ry  sacred  thing. 


'sQuntJb 


Come,  drink  ;- 


PARSON. 

-^Here  's  to  youthen,  to  church  and  king. 

'squire. 

^ere  's  church  and  king;  I  hate  the  glass  should 

stand. 
Though  one  takes  tythes,  and  t'other  taxes  land. 

■  PARSON. 

Heav*n  with  new  plagues  will  scourge  this  sinful 

nation, 
Unless  you  soon  repeal  the  toleration, 
And  to  the  church  restore  the  convocation. 

*8QUIR«* 

Plagues  we  should  feel  sufficient,  on  my  word, 
Starv'd  by  two  houses,  priest-rid  by  a  third. 
For  better  days  we  lately  had  a  chance. 
Had  not  the  honest  Plaids  been  trick*d  by  France. 

PARSON. 

Is  not  most  gracious  George  our  faith's  defender  ? 
You  love  the  church,  yet  wish  for  the  Pretender  I 

'squire. 

Preferment,  I  suppose,  is  what  you  mean ; 
Turn  Whig,  and  you  perhaps  may  be  a  dean : 
But  you  must  fir-t  learn  how  to  treat  your  betters. 
What  *s  here  ?  sure  some  strange  news,  a 'boy  with 

letters ; 
Oh,  oh  '.  here  »8  one,  I  see,  from  parson  Sly  : 
**  My  reverend  neighbour  Squab  being  like  to  die; 
I  hope,  if  Heav*n  should  please  to  take  him  hence, 
To  ask  the  living  would  be  no  offence." 


PARSON. 

Have  you  not  swore  that  I  should  Squab  succeed  ? 
Think  how  for  this  I  taught  your  sons  to  read ; 
How  oft  discover'd  puss  on  new-ploughM  land. 
How  oft  supported  you  with  friendly  hand  ; 
When  I  could  scarcely  go,  nor  could  your  worship 
stand. 

*  'SQVIRB. 

*T  was  your's,  had  you  been  honest,  wise,  or  civil  j 
Now  ev'n  go  court  the  bishops,  or  the  Devil. 

PARSON. 

If  I  meant  any  thing,  now  let  me  die ; 

I  'm  blunt,  and  cannot  fawn  and  cant,  not  T, 

Like  that  old  pre8byt«>ian  rascal.  Sly. 

I  am,  you  know,  a  right  true-hearted  Tory, 

Love  a  good  glass,  a  merry  song,  or  story. 

'squire. 

Thou  art  an  honest  dog,  that 's  truth,  indeed — 
Talk  no  more  nonsense  then  about  the  creed. 
I  cant,  I  tliink,  deny  thy  first  request ; 
T  is  thine ;  but  first  a  bumper  to  the  best. 

PARSON. 

Most  noble  'Squire,  more  generous  than  your  wine, 
How  pleasing  's  the  condition  you  assign  ! 
Give  me  the  sparkling  glass,  and  here,  d'  ye  see. 
With  joy  I  drink  it  on  my  bended  knee: — 
Great  queen  !  who  governest  this  earthly  ball, 
And  mak'st  both  kings  and  kingdoms  rise  and  fall ; 
Whose  wondrous  power  in  secret  all  things  rules. 
Makes  fools  of  mighty  peers,  and  peers  of  fools; 
Dispenses  mitres,  coronets,  and  stars ; 
Involves  far  distant  realms  in  blgpdy  wars. 
Then  bids  war^s  snaky  tresses  cease  to  hiss. 
And  gives  them  peace  again— ^  nay,  gave  us  this: 
Wiiose  health  does  health  to  all  mankind  impart. 
Here 's  to  thy  much-lov'd  health: 

'squire,  rubbing  fas  hahds. 
^With  all  my  heart 


GirEN  TO  A  LADY 


xrvth  a  watch  which  she  sorrowed  to  hano  at  her 

bed's  head. 

Whii^st  half  asleep  my  Chloe  lies. 
And  all  ber  softest  thoughts  arise  ; 
Whilst,  tyrant  Honour  lay'd  at  rest, 
Love  steals  to  her  unguarded  breast ; 
Then  whisper  to  the  yielding  fair. 
Thou  witness  to  the  pain8  I  bear. 
How  oft  her  slave  with  opun  eyes 
Ail  the  long  night  despairing  lies  ; 
Impatient  till  the  rosy  day 
Shall  once  again  its  beams  display. 
And  with  it  be  again  may  rise. 
To  greet  with  joy  her  dantiing  eyes. 
Tell  her,  as  all  thy  motions  stand, 
Unless'recruited  by  her  band, 

'  Madam  de  Pompadour. 
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So  shall  my  life  forget  to  move; 

Unless  each  day  the  fair  I  love 

Shall  new  repeated  vigour  give 

With  smiles,  and  make  me  fit  to  live. 

Tell  her,  when  far  from  her  I  stray, 

How  oft  I  chiHe  thy  slow  delay ; 

But  when  beneath  her  smiles  I  live, 

Bless'd  with  ail  joys  the  gods  can  give. 

How  often  I  reprove  thy  hastei 

And  think  each  precioos  moment  fties  too  fast. 


BELPHEGOR, 

A  FABLB. 
^  FHOK  MAC^AVEL. 

Fugit  indignata  sub  umbras.     Virg. 

Th'  infernal  monarch  once,  as  stories  tell, 
Reviewed  his  subjects  from  all  parts  of  Hell ; 
Around  bis  throne  unnumberM  millions  wait, 
He  scarce  believ'd  his  empire  was  so  great ; 
Still  as  each  pass*d,  he  ask'd  with  friendly  care 
What  crime  had  caus'd  their  fall,  and  brought 

then)  there : 
Scarce  one  he  question^,  but  reply^d  the  same, 
And  on  the  marriage  noose  lay*d  all  the  blame ; 
Thence  ev'ry  fatal  erroiir  of  Uieir  lives 
They  all  deduce,  and  all  accuse  their  wives. 

Then  to  his  peers  and  potentates  around, 
Hius^atan  spoke;  Hell  trembled  with  the  sound. 

"  My  friends,  what  vast  advantages  would  flow 
To  these  our  realms  ?  could  we  but  fully  know 
The  form  and  nature  of  these  marriage  chains. 
That  send  such  crowdis  to  our  infernal  plains :  ^ 
Let  some  bold  patriot  then,  who  d^res  to  show 
His  gcn'rous  love  to  this  our  state  below. 
For  his  dear  country's  good  the  task  essay. 
And  animate  awhile  some  human  clay ; 
Ten  years  in  marriage  bonds  he  shall  remain,  . 
Enjoy  its  pleasures,  and  endure  its  pain, 
Then  to  his  friends  returned,  with  truth  relate 
The  nature  of  the  matrimonial  state."       [prov'd : 

He  spoke ;  the  list'ning  crowds  his  scheme  ap- 
But  whoso  much  bis  prince  or  country  lot'd. 
As  thus,  with  fearless  heart,  to  undertake 
This  hymeneal  trial,  for  their  sake  ? 

At  length  with  one  consent  they  all  propose 
/That  fortune  shall  by  lot  the  task  impose ; 
The  dreaded  chance  on  bold  Belpbegorfell, 
Sighing  h'  obey'd,  and  took  his  leave  of  Hell. 

First  in  fair  Florence  he  was  pleas'd  to  fix, 
Bought  a  large  house,  fine  plate,  a  coach  and  six ; 
Dress'd  rich  and  gay,  play'd  high,  drank  hard,  and 

whor'd, 
Andliv'd,  in  short,  in  all  things  like  a  lord : 
His  feasts  were  plenteous,  and  his  wines  were  strong, 
So  poets,  priests,  and  pimps,  his  table  throng. 
Bring  dedications,  sprmons,  whores,  and  plays, 
The  Devil  was  ne'er  so  flatter'd  in  his  days: 
The  ladies  too  were  kind,  each  tender  dame 
Sigh'd,  when  she  mentioned  Roderigo^s  name ; 
For  so  he 's  calFd :  rich,  young,  and  debonnair, 
He  reigns  sole  monarch  of  the  longing  fair ; 
No  daughter,  sure,  of  Eve  could  e'er  escape 
The  Devil,  wh«n  cloth'd  in  such  a  tempting  shape. 

One  nymph  at  length,  superior  to  the  rest, 
Cay,  beautiful;  and  young,  inspired  his  breast; 


Soft  looks  and  sighs  his  passion  soon  betray 'd* 

Awhile  he  woos,  then  weds  the  lovely  maid. 

I  shall  not  now,  to  grace  my  tale,  relate,      [stsfe. 

What  feasts,  what  baUs,  whtft  dresses,  pomp  and 

Adom'd  their  nuptial  day,  lest  it  sbould  seem 

As  tedious  to  the  reader  as  to  him. 

Who,  big  with  expectation  of  delight. 

Impatient  waited  for  the  happy  night; 

The  happy  night  is  come,  his  longing  arms 

Ptess  close  the  yielding  maid  in  ^l  her  charms. 

The  yielding  maid,  who  now  no  longer  coy 

With  equal  ardour  loves,  and  gives  a  loose  U>  joy : 

Dissolved  in  bliss  more  exquisite  than  aU 

He  e'er  had  felt  in  Heav'n,  before  his  fall. 

With  rapture  clinging  to  his  lovely  bride. 

In  murmurs  to  himself  Belphegor  cry'd,      ^fears  } 

"  Are  these  the  marriage  chains  ?  are  these  my 

Oh,  had  my  ten  but  been  ten  thousand  years  !  *' 

But  ah,  these  happy  moments  last  not  long  ! 
For  in  one  month  his  wife  has  found  her  toogue  ; 
All  thoughts  of  love  and  tenderness  are  lost. 
Their  only  aim  is  who  shall  squander  most; 
She  dreams  of  nothing  now  but  being  fine. 
Whilst  he  is  ever  guzzling  nasty  wine; 
She  longs  for  jewels,  equipage,  and  plat^ 
And  he,  sad  man !  stays  out  so  very  late ! 
Hence  ev'ry  day  dom^c  wars  are  bred, 
A  truce  is  hardly  kept  while  they  *re  abed ; 
They  wrangle  all  day  long,  and  then  at  night. 
Like  wooing  cats,  at  once  they  love  and  fight. 

His  riches  too  are  with  bis  quiet  flown. 
And  they  once  splint,  all  friends  of  course  are  gone  ; 
The  sum  designed  his  whole  ten  years  to  last. 
Is  all  consum'd  before  the  first  is  past: 
Where  shall  he  bide  ?  ah,  whither  must  he  fly  ? 
Legions  of  duns  abroad  in  ambush  lie. 
For  fear  of  them,  no  more  he  dares  to  roam. 
And  the  worst  dun  of  all,  his  wife  's  at  home. 

Quite  tir'd  at  length  with  such  a  wretched  lile^ 
He  flies  one  night  at  once  from  debts  and  wife;. 
But  ere  the  morning  dawn  his  flight  is  known  ; 
And  crowds  pursue  him  close  fipom  town  to  town: 
He  quits  the  public  road,  and  wandering  strays 
Through  unfrequented  woods,  and  pathless  wi^; 
At  last  with  joy  a  little  farm  he  sees. 
Where  liv'd  a  good  old  man,  in  health  and  ei 
Matthew  his  name:  to  him  Belphegor  goes,- 
And  begs  protection  from  pursuing  foes. 
With  te.ars  relates  his  melancholy  case. 
Tells  him  firom  whence  he  came,  and.  who  he  was^ 
And  vows  to  pay  for  his  reception  well. 
When  next  he  should  receive  his  rents  from  Hell: 
The  fanner  hears  his  tale  with  pitying  ear. 
And  bids  him  live  in  peace  and  safety  there; 
Awhile  he  did ;  no  duns,  no  noise,  or  strife. 
Disturbed  him  there  ;-^for  Matt  had  ne'er  a  wife. 
But  ere  few  weeks  in  this  retreat  are  past 
Matt  too  himself  becomes  a  dun  at  last; 
Demands  his  promised  pay  with  heat  and  rage. 
Till  thus  Belphegor's  words  his  wrath  assuage. 

"  My  friend,  we  devils,  like  English  peen,"hecrT'd, 
"  Though  free  from  law,  are  yet  by  honour  ty'd ; 
ThougTi  tradesmen's  cheating  bills  I  scorn  to  view, 
I  pay  all  debts  that  are  by  honour  due; 
And  therefore  have  contriv*d  long  since  a  way. 
Beyond  all  hopes  thy  kindness  to  repay; 
We  subtile  spirits  can,  you  know,  with  ease 
Possess  whatever  human  breasts  we  please. 
With  sudden  frenzy  can  ()'ercast  the  mind, 
lict  passions  loose,  and  captire  reason  bind : 
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Thus  t  three  mortal  boiQinf  will  infegt. 
And  force  them  to  apply  to  yoa  for  rest ;  ^ 

Vast  sums  for  cure  they  williDgly  shall  pay, 
Thrice,  and  but  thrice,  your  pow*r  I  will  obey^'* 

He  spoke,  then  fled  UDseen,  like  rushing  wind, 
And  breathless  left  his  mortal  frame  behind : 
The  corpse  is  quickly  known,  and  news  is  spread 
That  Roderigo  's  in  the  desert  dead ; 
His  wife  in  fashionable  grief  appears. 
Sighs  for  one  day,  then  mourns  two  tedious  years. 

A  beauteous  maid,  who  then  in  Florence  dwelt, 
In  a  short  time  unusual  symptoms  felt ; 
Physicians  came,  prescribed,  then  took  their  fees, 
But  none  could  And  the  cause  of  her  disease ; 
Her  parents  thought  t  was  love  disturbed  her  rest, 
But  all  the  leam'd  agreed  she  was  possessM ; 
In  vain  the  doctors  ail  their  art  apply 'd. 
In  vain  the  priests  their  holy.  trump*ry  try'd ; 
No  pray'rs  nor  medicines  could  the  demon  tame, 
Till  Matthew  heard  the  news,  and  hastening  came : 
He  asks  five  hundred  pounds ;  the  money 's  pay'd; 
He  forms  the  magic  spell,  then  cures  the  maid : 
Hence  chas'd,  the  Dev'l  to  two  rich  houses  flies. 
And  makes  their  heirs  successively  his  prize, 
Who  both,  by  Matthew^s  skill  relievM  from  pains. 
Reward  his  wondrous  art  with  wondrous  gains. 

And  now  Belphegor,  having  thrice  obey'd. 
With  reason  thinks  his  host  is  fuUy  pay'd ; 
Next  free  to  range,  to  Gallia's  king  he  flies, 
As  devUs  ambitious  ever  love  to  rise ; 
Black  hideous  scenes  distract  his  royal  mind. 
From  all  he  seeks  reUef,  but  none  can  find. 
And  vows  vast  treasures  shall  his  art  repay, 
Whoever  can  chase  the  strange  disease  away: 
At  length,  instructed  by  the  voice  of  fame. 
To  Matthew  tends;  poor  Matt  reluctant  came ; 


He  knew  his  pow*r  expir'd,  refusM  to  try. 
But  all  excuses  fail'd ;  he  mtist;  or  die ; 
At  last  despairing  he  the  task  essay'd. 
Approached  the  monarch's  ear,  and  whlsp'ring  said: 

*'  Since  force,  not  choice,  has  brought  thy  servant 
here. 
Once  more,  Belphegor,  my  petHion  hear. 
This  once  at  my  request,  thy  post  resign. 
And  save  my  life,  as  once  I  re8cu*d  thine." 

Cruel  Belphegor,  deaf  to  his  request, 
Disdain'd  his  pray*rs,  and  made  his  woes  a  jest; 
With  tears  and  sighs  he  beg*d,  and  beg*d  again^ 
Still  the  ungrateful  fiend  but  mock'd  his  pain; 
Then  turning  round  he  told  th'  expecting  court. 
This  dev'l  was  of  a  most  malignant  sort; 
And  that  he  could  but  make  one  trial  more, 
And  if  that  fail*d,  he  then  muft  give  him  o'er : 
Then  placmg  num'rous  drums  and  trumpets  round. 
Instructed  when  he  movM  his  hand  to  sound, 
He  whisper*d  in  his  patient's  ear  again, 
Belphegor  answered,  all  his  arts  were  vain  : 
He  gives  the  sign,  they  sound  ;  th'  outrageous  din 
Startles  the  king,  and  frights  the  Devi  within ; 
He  asks  what 't  is,  and  vows  that  in  his  life 
He  ne'er  bad  beard  the  like — except  his  wife ; 
«  By  Heav'n's!  't  is  she,"  Matt  cries,  "you  'd  beat 

be  gone. 
She  comes  once  more  to  seize  you  for  her  own ;" 
Belphegor,  frighted,  not  one  word  replies. 
But  to  th'  infernal  shades  for  fefuge  flies ; 
There  paints  a  dreadful  sketch  of  marry'd  lives. 
And  feelingly  confirms  the  charge  on  wives : 
Matthew,  o'erpay'd  with  honours,  fame,  and  fees. 
Returns  to  bless'd  obscurity  and  ease. 
With  joy  triumphant  lo  pamn  sings. 
And  vows  to  deal  no  more  with  dev'ls  or  kings* 
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DIALOGUS  HORATII  ET  LYDIM. 
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DoNBc  gratns  eram  tilri, 

Nee  qnisquam  potior 'brachia  candidi* 

Cervici  juvenis  dabat, 

Persaram  vigui  fege  b^tior. 


.    A  DIALOGUE 

BBTirfiBlf  THE  RIGHT  HON.  HTNRY  FBLRAM  AND 
MADAM  POPULARITY  >. 

IK  mrTATioN  or  horacb,  book  hi.  odb  ix. 

R.  PBLHAlff. 

Whilst  I  was  pleasing  in  your  eyes. 
And  you  was  constant,  chaste,  and  wise; 
*Ere  yet  you  had  your  fa^Durs  granted 
To  ev'ry  knave  or  fool  who  canted. 
In  peaceful  joy  I  passM  each  hoit^ 
Nor  envy'd  Walpde's  wealth  and  pow'r. 


'  From  the  commencement  of  the  Sponith  'war 
in  1739,  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-^a-Chapelle,  signed 
October  7,  1746,  the  land-^x  was  raised  from  two 
shillings  to  four  shillings.  In  1749  it  was  lowered 
to  three  shillings,  at  which  rate  it  was  oontmned 
till  1752,  when  Mr.  Pelham^  at  that  time  the  mi- 
nister, reduced  it  tatwo  shdlings,  at  which  rate  it 
continued  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1754.  This 
was  one,  amongst  (Abets,  of  thoae  popular  mea- 
sures which  gilded  the  ev«iung  of  this  animister's 
life,  and  rendered  his  death  an  object  of  public  la- 
mentation. To  this  event  we  owe  this  happy  imi- 
tation, wTote  soon  atfter  tiie  land-tax  act  of  that 
year  passedt    M* 
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LTDIA. 

t)onec  non  ali&  magis 

Arsisti,  Deque  era!  Lydia  post  Chloen, 

Multi  Lydia  qominis 

RomaDi  vigui  ciarior  Ili&. 


HORAT. 


]^e  tunc  Tbressa  Chloe  regit, 

Pulces  docta  in«dos,  et  cithane  sciciu ; 

Pro  qu&  not!  metuam  mori, 

Si  p^rcant  aniniae  fata  supeistitL 


LTDTA. 


Me  torret  face  mutuA 
Tharini  Calais  filius  Ornithi; 
Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori, 
Si  parcaot  puero  fata  siiperstiti. 


HORAT. 

Quod  li  prisca  redit  Venus, 
Diductosque  jugo  cogit  aeneo : 
Si  dava  excutitur  Chloe, 
Cjecteque  patet  janua  Lydle  ? 


LY1>IA. 


Quanquam  sidere  pulchrior 

llle^est;  tu  levior  cortice,  et  improbo 

Iracundior  Adria : 

Tecum  vivere  amein^  tecum  obemm  libeos. 


UASAIf  VOFULABnY. 


While  I  possessed  your  love  alone. 
My  ^eart  and  voice  were  all  your  own; 
But  on  my  roul  t  would  vck  a  saint. 
When  If've  most  reason  for  complaint. 
To  hear  you  thus  begin  to  sco'd  : 
Thinli  on  Britannia !  proud  and  old ! 
Are  not  her  interests  ail  your  theme, 
Your  daily  labonr,  nightly  dream  ? 

H.  PBLHAM. 

My  just  regard  I  can't  deny 
For  her  and  her  prosperity ; 
Nor  am  asham'd  it  is  so  grt^at. 
That,  to  deliver  her  from  debt. 
From  foreign  wars  and  civil  strife, 
I  'd  freely  sacrifice  my  life. 

MADAM  POPULARITY. 

To  her  your  warmest  vows  are  plighted. 
For  her  1  ev*ry  day  am  slighted ; 
Her  welfare  always  is  preferrM, 
And  my  neglected  voice  unheard : 
Examples  numerous  I  could  mention, 
A  peace  !  bad  as  the  old  convention; 
Money  reduc'd  to  three  per  cent. 
No  pity  on  the  poor  who  lent ; 
Armies  that  must  for  ever  stand, 
And  still  three  shillings  laid  on  land. 

H.  PBLHAM. 

Suppose  now,  madam,  I  was  willing 
For  once  to  bate  this  grievous  shilling. 
To  humour  you — I  know  't  is  wrong. 
But  you  have  such  a  cursed  tongue ! 

MADAM  POPULASnT. 

Why  then,  though  rough  as  winds  or  seas. 
You  scorn  all  little  arts  to  please. 
Yet  thou  art  honest,  faith,  and  I 
With  thee  alone  will  live  and  die. 


A  SIMILE, 

CoRiNNA,  in  the  country  bred, 
Harbonr'd  strange  notions  in  her  headj 
Notions  in  town  quite  out  of  fashion ; 
Such  as  that  love'9  a  dangerous  passion. 
That  virtue  is  the  maiden's  jewel, 
And  to  be  sitfe,  she  must  be  cruel. 

Thus  arm'd  she  'ad  long  secured  her  honour 
From  all  assaults  yet  made  upon  her, 
Had  scratched  th'  impetuous  captain's  hand. 
Had  torn  the  lawyer's  gown  and  band. 
And  gold  refused  from  knights  and  'squires 
To  bribe  her  to  her  own  desires ; 
For,  to  say  truth,  she  thought  it  hard 
To  be  of  pleasures  thus  debarred. 
She  saw  by  others  freely  tasted, 
So  pouted,  pin'd,  jj^rew  pale,  and  wasted : 
Yet,  notwithstandmg  her  condition, 
Continu'd  firm  in  opposition. 

At  length  a  troop  of  horse  came  down, 
And  quartered  in  a  neighboring  town ; 
The  comet  he  was  tall  and  young, 
Aud  bad  a  most  bewitching  tongue. 


They  saw  and  lik'd :  the  siege  begun : 

Each  hour  he  some  advantage  won. 

He  ogled  first; — she  tum'd  away  5—" 

But  met  his  eyes  the  following  day : 

Then  her  reluctant  hand  he  seizes. 

That  soon  she  gives  him,  when  he  pleases : 

Her  ruby  lips  he  next  attacks :  — 

She  struggles ;  —in  a  while  she  smacks  : 

Her  snowy  breast  he  then  invades ;— > 

That  yields  too  after  some  parades  ; 

And  of  that  fortress  once  possess'd. 

He  quickly  masters  all  the  rest. 

No  longer  now,  a  dnpe  to  fame. 

She  smothers  or  resists  her  flame. 

But  loves  without  or  fear  or  shame. 

So  have  I  seen  the  Tory  race 
Long  in  the  pouts  for  want  of  place. 
Never  in  humour,  never  well, 
Wishing  for  what  they  dor'd  not  tell. 
Their  heads  with  country-notions  fraught, 
Noti(Mi8  in  town  not  worth  a  groat. 
These  tenets  all  reluctant  quit. 
And  step  by  step  at  last  submit 
To  reason,  eloquence,  and  Pitt. 
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At  fint  to  Hanovef  a  plam 
Was  sent: — They  said — A  trivial  sam, 
But  if  be  went  one  tittle  further. 
They  ▼ow'd  and  nwore  they  *d  cry  out  murder : 
Ere  long  a  larger  sum  is  wanted ; 
Tbey  pish'd  and  frowned — but  still  they  granted : 
He  pushM  for  more^  and  more  agen — 
Well— Money's  better  sent  than  men : 
Here  virtue  made  another  stand. — 
No— not  a  man  shall  leave  the  land. 
What  ? — not  one  regiment  to  Embden  ? 
Tbey  start— but  now  they  're  fairly  hemM  in : 
These  soon,  and  many  more  are  sent ; — 
They  're  silent — silence  gives  consenL 
Our  troops,  they  now  can  plainly  see. 
May  Britain  guard  in  Germany : 
Hanoverians,  Hesuans,  Prussians 
Are  paid,  t*  oppose  the  French  and  Russians : 
Nor  scruple  they  with  truth  to  say. 
They  're  fighting  for  America : 
No  more  they  make  a  fiddle-&ddle 
About  an  Hessian  horse  or  saddle ; 
No  more  of  continental  measures. 
No  more  of  wasting  British  treasures  ; 
Ten  millions  and  a  vote  of  credit — 
*T  is  right— be  can*t  be  wrong  who  did  it: 
Tbey  're  fairly  sous'd  o'er  head  and  ears. 
And  cnr*d  of  all  their  rustic  fears. 


Admires  the  fair,  erjoys  the  sprightly  ball. 
Deigns  to  be  pleas'd,  and  therefore  pleases  all. 
Hence,  though  unable  now  this  style  to  hit. 
Learn  what  was  once  politeness,  ease,  and  wit. 


PASSAGE  IN  OSSIAN  VERSIFIED. 

Thb  deeds  of  ancient  days  shall  be  my  theme; 
O  Lora,  the  soft  murmurs  of  thy  stream. 
Thy  trees,  Garmallar,  rustling  in  the  wind. 
Recall  those  days  with  pleasure  to  my  mind. 
See'st  thou  that  rock,  from  whose  heath-cover'd 
crown, 
Melvina,  three  old  bended  firs  look  down  ? 
Green  is  the  plain  which  at  its  feet  is  spread. 
The  mountain -flower  there  shakes  its  milk-whito 
Two  stones,  memorials  of  departed  worth,   [head; 
Uplift  their  moss-cap'd  heads,  half  sunk  in  earth ; 
Tlie  mountain  deer,  that  crop  the  grass  around. 
See  the  pale  ghosts  who  guard  the  sacred 'ground. 
Then  starting  fly  the  place,  and  at  a  distance  bound. 


ON  SBBIMO  TBI . 

EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD  AT  A  BALL, 

AT  BATH. . 

wanTEN  IN  1770. 

In  times  by  selfishness  and  fieiction  sour'd. 
When  dull  importance  has  all  wit  devour'd  ; 
When  rank,  as  if  t*  insult  alone  designed. 
Affects  a  proud  seclusicm  from  mankind ;  • 
And  greatness,  to  all  social  convei^e  dead. 
Esteems  it  dignity  to  be  ill-bred  ;— 
See  !  Chesterfield  alone  resists  the  tide, 
Above  all  party,  and  above  d\\  pride, 
Vouchsafes  each  night  these  brilliant  scenestog^ce, 
Augments  and  shares  th'  amusements  of  the  place ; 


THE  AMERICAN  COACHMAN. 

Crowh*d  be  the  man  with  lasting  praise. 

Who  first  contriv'd  the  pin 
From  vicious  steeds  to  loose  a  chaise. 

And  save  the  necks  within. 

See  how  they  prance,  and  bound,  and  skip. 

And  all  control  disdain ; 
Defy  the  terrours  of  the  whip, 

And  rend  the  silken  rein  ; 

Awhile  we  try  if  art  or  strength 

Are  able  to  prevail ; 
But  hopeless,  when  we  find  at  length 

That  all  our  efforts  fail. 

With  ready  foot  the  spring  we  press. 

Out  flies  the  magic  plug, 
Then,  disengag'd  from  all  distress, 

We  sit  quite  safe  and  snug. 

The  pampered  steeds,  their  freedom  gain'd. 

Run  off  full  speed  together ; 
But  having  no  plan  ascertained, 

They  run  they  know  not  whither. 

Boys,  who  love  mischief  and  a  course. 

Enjoying  this  disaster, 
Bawl,  '<  Stop  them !  Stop  them !"  till  they  Ve  hoarse^ 

But  mean  to  drive  them  faster. 

Each  claiming  now  his  native  right, 

Scorns  to  obey  his  brother ; 
So  they  proceed  to  kick  and  bito. 

And  worry  one  another. 

Hungry  at  last,  and  blind,  and  lame. 

Bleeding  at  nose  and  eyes ; 
By  sufferings  growing  mighty  tame, 

And  by  experience  wise ; 

With  bellies  full  of  liberty. 

But  void  of  oats  and  hay; 
They  both  sneak  back,  their  fDlly  see. 

And  run  no  more  away. 

Let  all  who  view  th'  instructive  scene. 

And  patronize  the  plan, 
Give  thanks  to  Glo'ster's  honest  dean. 

For,  Tucker ', — thou  *rt  the  man. 


I  Early  in  the  unfortunate  contest  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  American  colonies,  the 
rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  dean  of  Gloucester,  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled.  An  Address  and  Appeal  to  the 
landed  Interest ;  in  which  he  proposed  and  recom- 
mended to  the  nation  a  total  separation  from  the 
colonies,  the  rejection  of  them  from  being  fellow 
members,  and  joint  partakers  in  the  privileges  and 
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illations,  'p^^rfaaps,  ma^  inake  me  jpartial  to  iU 
merits,  as  to  the  poblicatlon  of  it  I  am  indebted 
for  this  opportonHir  df  aMoriiig  ^m-  lovdriiip  tfnC 
lam, 

MY  LORD, 


TO 


THE  EARL  OF  CARUfl(.E. 

MT  LORD, 

1  BEG  leave  to  present  to  yoor  lordMup  the  fol- 
lowing ode ;  for  at  whose  shrine  call  it  be  oiffered 
with  more  propriety  than  at  ycna  lordship's,  whose 
taste  for  poetry,  as  well  as  for  every  other  part  of  I 
polite  literatare,  is  so  justly  and  so  oniversally 
acknowledged?  Yom*  lordship  has  yomvelf  made 
no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  lyric ;  but  I  will 
not  so  much  flatter  you,  even  in  a  dedication,  as 
to  affirm,  that  yon  have  perfectly  succeeded.  I 
allow,  that  the  very  few  pieces  %%ith  which  yon 
have  favoured  the  public,  are  as  elegant  and  beau- 
tifol  as  any  in  our  language :  I  own,  that  m  every 
one  of  them  there  are  just  com^ption,  lively  im&- 
guMtion,  correct  expression,  and  clear  comection ; 
but  I  know  your  lordship's  goodness  will  pardon 
me,  when  I  presume  to  assert,  that  all  these  ex- 
cellences are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  noble 
frenffy  and  sublime  obscurity  of  the  ode ;  both 
which  are  sufficiently  visible  in  this,  which  I  have 
here  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  lordship,  and 
which  I  take  to  be  a  model  of  peifection :  my  ob- 


advantages  of  the  British  empire,  because  they  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  the  authority  and  jiiriHdiction  of 
the  British  legislature ;  offering  at  the  same  time 
to  enter  into  alliance  of  friendship  and  treaties  of 
commerce  with  them,  as  with  any  other  sovereign 
independent  state.  Not  any  one  of  those  who  are 
recorded  in  the  history  of  this  country  in  the  re- 
nowned list  of  her  ablest  sud:esmen,  bad  he  Kved 
at  this  time,  could  have  foi^eseea  with  more  saga- 
city what  was  likely  to  happen  from  that  sad  busi- 
ness, or  with  greater  wisdom  provided  a  remedy  to 
prevent  it,  than  what  the  dean's  propositions  con- 
tained. But,  alas !  they  were  not  attended  to  by 
those  who  only  at  that  time  could  endeavour  to 
carry  them  into  execution ;  and,  after  a  long  strug- 
gle, in  which  much  blood  was  spilt,  enormous  trea- 
sures wasted,  and  two  British  armies  compelled  to 
go  into  captivity,  the  parent  state  suffered  the  dis- 
grace of  being  compelled  to  surrender  that,  of 
Which  the  d^n  of  Gloucester  long  before,  with  the 
soundest  policy,  advised  her  to  make  a  free-will 
offering.  ITiis  pamphlet  was  the  foundation  of  the 
preceding  short  poem,  written  about  a  year  after 
it,  in  which  the  author,  with  that  conciseness  as  to 
t3ie  matter,  and  humour  in  the  manner,  so  peculiar 
to  himself,  recommends  and  supports  the  dean's 
plan.    JE» 


your  lonbhlp's  most  devoted  and 

obodient  hwnble  Mtfwtf 

tHE  EDITOR. 


PREFACE. 

Tub  fullowmg  ode  was  found  in  the  cabinet  of  ■ 
late  celebrated  writer;  and  is  esteemed,  by  the 
best  judges,  to  be  the  most  perfect  composition  c^ 
the  kind  that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with  amongst 
the  productions  of  ihe  numerous  lyric  poets  of  mo- 
dem times. 

That  learned  «nd  judicious  critic,  Dr.  Joseph 
Trap,  in  his-  Prselectiones  Poetics?,  thus  describes 
the  most  excellent  composers  of  lyric  poems  or 
odes :  Conceptus  omnium  ardentissimi ;  a  vul- 
garibus  cogitatis  remotissimi ;  methodum  fugere 
videntur;  transitiones  affectant,  quae  nuHa  arte 
fieri  videntur,  nihilo  licet  plus  artis  insit.  Senten- 
tiarum  nexus  et  copulas  negligpere  amant ;  modo 
abrupto  ct  improviso  poema  incipiunt,  et  finiunt; 
et  furore  quodam  usitatis  legibus  et  regulis  supe- 
riors, ab  hoc  ad  illud  devolant,  nulla  loquendi  for- 
mulis  venia  vel  obtenta  prins,  aut  pettta.  Which, 
for  the  benefit  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thus 
translate :  **  Their  conceptions  are  the  most  daring 
and  most  remote  from  all  vulgar  ideas^  or  common 
sen<;e ;  they  seem  to  fly  from  all  method ;  they 
affect  transitions,  which  appear  to  be  void  of  att 
art,  though  in  them  there  is  a  great  deal ;  they 
are  fond  of  neglecting  all  connections ;  they  begin 
and  end  their  poem  in  a  manner  abrupt,  sadden, 
and  unexpected ;  and,  with  a  madness  superior  to 
all  the  laws  and  rules  of  writing,  dash  about  from 
one  thing  to  another,  without  obtaining  pardon,  or 
even  coiidescending  to  ask  it"  These  rules  have 
been  observed  with  great  diligence,  and  some  aoe- 
cess,  by  most  of  the  writers  of  modem  odes ;  bcft 
have  never  been  adhered  to  with  that  happy  ex- 
actness, as  in  the  piece  which  is  now  before  us.  It 
begins  in  a  manner  the  most  abrupt  i^d  unex- 
pected, and  ends  as  abruptly  as  it  begins.  It  opens 
with  a  most  sublime  speech  of  a^giant,  supposed  to 
have  run  mad  from  sonve  disappointment  in  ambi- 
tion or  love ;  and  this,  in  conformity  to  the  strict- 
est laws  of  criticism,  and  the  example  of  our  most 
admired  writers  of  oides,  is  so  artificially  contrived* 
that  the  reader,  however  sagacious  he  may  be, 
cannot  possibly  'discover,  before  he  arrives  at  the 
end  of  the  second  stanza,  whether  it  is  the  speech 
of  the  giant  or  the  po^t,  or  any  speech  at  all. 

The  transition  from  the  giant's  speech,  to  that 
beautiful  description  of  the  morning,  is  truly  l^n- 
daric ;  the  sudden  apostrophe  to  the  Sun  is  per- 
fectly sublime ;  and  that  to  the  Moon  no  less  ten- 
der and  pathetic  :  the  descriptions  of  the  four  sea- 
sons are  wdnderfully  picturesque,  and  are  not,  as 
usual,  copies  drawn  from  the  scenery  of  Italian 
groves,  and  the  plains  of  Arcadia,  but  true  origi- 
nals, taken  on  the  spot  in  old  England,  and  formal 
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of  ideas  eiitiidy  new.  And  the  addrem  to  Liberty , 
which  coochides  thi9  admirable  ode,  is  far  superior 
to  aoy  thing  of  that  kind  with  which  we  are  so  fre- 
quently entertained,  by  our  mest  admired  poets ; 
as  it  is  more  expressive  of  the  true  sense  and  spirit 
of  an  Englishman. 

Just  and  lively  pictures  are  the  very  essence  of 
an  ode,  as  weU  as  of  an  auctioo-room,  whether 
there  are  any  proper  places  to  hang  them  in  or 
not ;  and  such  there  are  in  the  narrow  compass  of 
this  little  piece,  of  every  thing  that  is  great  and 
beautiful  in  nature ;  of  the  morning  rising  from  the 
opeaa ;  of  tiie  San,  the  Moon,  and  the  planetary 
system ;  of  a  giant  and  a  hermit ;  of  woods,  rocks, 
and  mountains,  and  the  seasons  of  the  revolving 
year :  and  in  all  these,  the  images  are  so  entirely 
new,  the  transitions  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  so 
void  of  all  apparent  art,  yet  not  without  much  of 
that  which  is  quite  ioVuible  $  the  thoughts  are  so 
sublime,  so  distant  from  ail  vulgar  id^  or  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  judicious  reader  will  scarcely 
find  in  it  a  single  deviation  from  the  severest  laws 
of  just  criticism ;  and  if  he  can  peruse  this  incom- 
parable uprk  without  an  enthusiastic  admiratbn, 
he  ought  to  conclude,  that  whatever  deKght  he 
may  receive  from*  poetry  of  other  kinds,  he  is  one 
of  those  unfortunate  geniuses  who  have  no  taste  for 
fh^t  ttfMt  sttbiime  speeies  of  it,  the  ode. 


ODE. 

'*  l\%  combat  Nature,  interrupt  her  course. 
And  baffle  all  her  stated  laws  by  force ; 
Tear  from  its  bed  the  deeply*rDoted  pine. 

And  hurl  it  up  the  craggy  mountain's  side  ; 
Divert  the  tempest  from  its  destin'd  line, 

And  stem  the  torrent  of  th*  impetuous  tide ; 
Teach  the  dull  ox  to  dance,  the  ass  to  play, 
And  even  obsiinato  Americans  t'  obey. 

'*  like  some  dread  Herald,  tiger*  I  '11  compel 
In  the  same  fiald  with  stags  in  peace  to  dwell : 
The  rampant  lion  now  erect  shall  stand, 

Now  ooochaot  at  my  feet  shall  lie  depressed; 
And  if  be  darw  but  question  my  command. 

With  one  strong  blow  I  '11  halve  him  to  a  crest" 
Thus  spoke  the  giant  Gog^agog :  the  sound 
Reverberates  from  all  the  echoing  rocks  aromtd* 

Now  Morning,  rob'd  in  saffron-colour'd  gown. 
Her  bead  with  pink  and  pea-green  ribbands 
dress'd, 
^limbs  the  celestial  staircase,  and  looks  down 
From  out  the  gilt  balcony  of  the  east| 
From  whence  around  she  sees 
The  crystal  lakes  and  tufted  trees. 
The  lawns  all  powder'd  o*er  with  straggling  flocks. 
The  scarce-enlighten'd  vales,  and  high  o'ershadow- 
ing  rocks. 

Enamour'd  with  her  newly-dawning  charms. 

Old  Ocean  views  her  with  desiring  eyes, 
And  longs  once  more  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 
Repenting  he  had  suffered  her  to  rise ; 
Forth  from  his  tumbled  bed. 
From  whence  she  just  bad  fled. 
To  the  slov  )oiterii\g  houn  he  roan  amain, 
T9  tot^o  back  tbc  lovely  fugitive  again. 


Parent  of  life !  ref«ilgent  lamp  of  day ! 

Without  whose  genial  animating  ray 

Men,  beasts,  the  teeming  earth,  and  rolling  seaSy 

Courts,  camps,  and  mighty  cities,  in  a  trice 
Ma^  share  one  common  figite,  intensely  freeze. 

And  all  become  one  solid  mass  of  ice ; 
Ambition  would  be  froze,  and  Faction  numb. 
Speeches  congeal'd,  and  orators  be  dumb. 

Say,  what  new  worlds  and  systems  you  survey ! 
In  circling  round  your  planetary  way  ; 
What  beings  Saturn's  orb  inhabit,  tell. 

Where  cold  in  everlasting  triumph  reigns; 
Or  what  their  firames,  who  unconsum'd  can  dwell 

In  Mercury's  red-hot  and  molten  plains  j 
Say  !  for  most  ardently  I  wish  to  know. 
What  bodies  pan  enduro  eternal  fire  or  snow ! 

And  thou,  sweet  Moon !  canst  tell  a  softer  tale| 
To  thee  the  maid,  thy  likeness,  fair  and  pale. 
In  pensive  contemplation  oft  applies. 

When  parted  from  her  lov'd  and  loving  swain. 
And  looks  on  you  with  tear-bcsprinkled  eyes. 

And  sighs  and  looks,  and  looks  and  sighs  again  ; 
Say,  for  thou  know'st  what  constant  hearts  endure ; 
And  by  thy  frequent  changes  teach  the  cure. 

Thy  gentle  beams  the  lonely  hermit  sees 
Gleam  through  the  waving  branches  of  the  trees. 
Which,  high-embow'ring,  shade  his  gloomy  cell. 

Where  undisturb'd  perpetual  silence  reigns. 
Unless  the  owl  is  heaid,  or  distant  bell. 

Or  the  wind  whistling  o'er  tiie  furzy  plains. 
How  bless'd  to  dwell  in  this  sequester*d  spot: 
Forgetting  parliaments ;  by  them  forgot ! 

Now  lovely  Spring  her  velvet  mantle  spreads. 
And  paints  with  green  and  gold  the  flowVy  meads  ; 
Fruit-trees  in  vast  white  periwigs  are  seen, 

Resembling  much  some  antiquated  beau. 
Which  north-east  winds,  thai  blow  so  long  and  keen. 

Powder  full  oft  with  gentle  flakes  of  snow ; 
Soft  nightingales  their  tuneful  vigils  hold. 
And  sweetly  sing  and  shake — and  shake  with  cold. 

Summer  succeeds;  in  ev'nings  soft  and  warm 
Thrice-happy  lovers  saunter  arm  in  arm ; 
The  gay  and  foir  now  quit  the  dusty  town. 

O'er  turnpike-roads  incessant  chaises  sweep. 
And,  whirling,  bear  their  lovely  ladings  down. 

To  brace  their  nerves  beneath  the  briny  deep ; 
There  with  success  each  swain  his  nymph  assails, 
As  birds,  they  say,  are  caught — can  we  but  salt 
their  taih. 

Then  Autumn,  more  serene,  if  not  so  bright. 
Regales  at  once  our  palate  and  our  sight; 
With  joy  the  ruddy  orehards  we  behold. 

And  of  its  purple  clusters  rob  the  vine  ; 
The  spacious  fields  are  oover'd  o'er  with  gold. 

Which  the  glad  former  counts  as  ready  coin : 
But  disappointment  oft  his  hopes  attends — 
In  tythes  and  mildews  the  rich  prospect  ends. 

Last,  Winter  comes ;  decrepid,  old,  and  dull ; 
Yet  has  his  comforts  too— bis  bams  are  full ; 
The  social  converse,  circulating  glass. 

And  cheerful  fire,  are  bis:  to  him  belong 
Th'  enlivening  dance  that  warms  the  chilly  lass, 

The  serious  game  at  whist,  «Dd  merry  song^ 
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Nor  wants  he  beauties— -see  the  sun-beams  glow 
O'er  lakes  of  crystal  ice»  aod  plains  of  silver  snow ! 

Thus  roll  the  seasons  o'er  Britaooia's  land, 
But  none  ber  free-born  weatlier  can  command  ^ 
Seasons  unlike  lo  those  in  servile  climes, 

Wbich  o'er  Hispania's  or  Italians  plains 
Dispense,  at  regular  and  stated  times. 

Successive  heat  and  cold,  and  drought  and  rains; 
Hot's  scorning,  like  her  sons,  to  be  control'd, 
Breathe  beat  in  winter  oft,  and  oft  in  summer  cold. 

Hail,  Liberty,  fair  goddess  of  this  isle ! 
Deign  on  my  verseii,  and  on  me,  to  smile ; 
Like  them,  unfetter'd  by  the  bonds  of  sense, 

Permit  us  to  enjoy  life's  transient  dream. 
To  live,  and  write,  without  the  least  pretence 

To  method,  order,  meaning,  plan,  or  scheme : 
And  shield  us  safe  beneath  thy  guardian  wings. 
From  law,  religion,  ministers^  and  kings. 


WaOTB  AT  THB 


COUNTESS  OF  SALISBURY'S  ASSEMBLY, 

1787. 

From  Salisbury's  garter  dropp'd,  th' historian  knows, 
Th'  illustrious  order  so  entitled  rose ! 
Another  Salisbury  now  our  bosoms  warms. 
With  equal  elegance  and  equal  charms. 
Let  then  her  iform,  her  trophies,  and  her  name. 
With  justice  be  consign'd  to,  equal  fame  ; 
Let  kings  with  no  less  pride  her  garter  wear, 
Then  every  noble  knight  ^y  have  a  pair. 


EPITAPH 

ON  DK.  SAMUEL  JOHKSOK. 


Hsat  lies  Sam  Johnson :— Reader,  have  a  care. 
Tread  lightly,  lest  you  wake  a  sleeping  bear : 


Religious,  moral,  generous,  ana  bamane 
He  was ;  but  self-sufficient,  proud,  and  vain. 
Fond  of,  and  overbearing  m  diqHiU, 
A  Christian,  and  aacholiir^but  a  favute. 


ON  A  LATE  EXECRABLE 

ATTEMPT  ON  HIS  MAJESTY'S  LIFE, 

1786. 

Long  bad  our  gracious  George,  with  gentle  hand* 
And  love  paternal,  Britain's  soeptre  sway'd; 

To  render  this  a  free  and  happy  land, 
Was  all  for  which  he  wishM  to  be  obey'd. 

With  radiance  bright,tbough  mild,  his  virtues  shoney 
For  he  of  every  virtue  was  possess'd. 

Which  can  add  lustre  to  a  monarch's  throne. 
Or  warm  an  undissembling  patriot's  breast. 

Pattern  of  female  excellence !  his  toils 
His  royal  consort  ever  soothes  and  shares  ; 

Imparting  sweet  domestic  bliss,  with  smiles 
That  can  di^rse  the  heaviest  cloud  of  carek 

Though  Faetiob,  Disappomtment's  restless  child. 

Has  sometimes  dar'd  to  ihtemipt  his  peace; 
Yet  aw'd  at*once,  and  «harm*d,  whene'er  be  smil'd. 

She  bade  disorder  and  confusion  cease. 

Lov'd  and  ador'd  by  all,  to  all  a  friend. 
Caution  seem'd  needless  to  protect  his  life ; 

Till  Hell  and  Madness  sent  abroad  a  fiend. 
And  arm'd  that  fiend  with  a  destnicdve  knife. 

But  Britain's  guardian  angel,  who  still  watch*cl 
To  shield  her  favourite  son  from  every,  harm. 

Just  in  Ui*  important  moment  trembling  catch'd. 
And  tun'd  aside,  th'  assassinating  arm. 

Let  then  Earth,  air,  and  the  high-vaulted  sky. 
With  praises,  pray'rs,  and  loud  thanksgivinga 
ring, 
Joy  fire  each  breast,  and  sparkle  in  each  eye. 
That  Heav'n  has  thus  preserv'd  our  country  and 
our  king. 


OR 


THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN  OF 

ISAAC  HAWKINS  BROWNE,  ESQ'. 


Dl 

ANIMI IMMORTALITATE. 

UBER  PRIMUS. 

Cjktbra  per  terras  animalia  sorte  fruuntnr 
Quam  sua cnique  dedit  Natura ;  nee  amplius  optant 
Solus  homo,  qui  scire  sagax,  cui  summa  cnpido 
Scrutari  causas  et  mutua  foedera  rerum, 

I  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  esq.  the  son  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Browne,  vicar  •f  Burton  on  Trent,  was  edu- 


ONTHK 

IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

BOOK  I. 

To  all  inferior  animals 't  is  giv'n 
T'  enjoy  the  state  allotted  them  by  Heav'n ; 
No  vain  researches  e'er  disturb  their  rest. 
No  fears  of  dark  futurity  molest 

cated  at  Westminster  sobool,  from  whence  be  went 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  sei- 
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Vanam  iter  inp'editur;  uignrisnamqueimminetftlis, 
Et  cursa  in  medio  Mors  iotercludit  euntem. 
Qiiorsum  isthuc,  si  nil  sapient ia  dia  cre&rit 
Inca«siun  ?  Quorsum  haec  divtnse  semina  mentis. 
In  proprios  si  non  poterunt  adolencere  fructus  ? 
Ccquid  enim  prodest  rerum  cognoscere  uansas ; 
Jun^ere  Venturis  praesentiaj  mente  vagari 
SoUm  atque  astra  saper,  morituro  ?  Scilicet  omoes 
Una  manet  Lethi  lex  ct  cornmnne  sepulcrum. 
Nonne  c^rgo  satins  mm  Phylltde  ludere  in  umbra  j 
Teque,  Lvaee  pater,  Isetis  celebrare  cboreis  ? 
Novit  enim  Bacchus  curas  depellere,  novit 
Prsetcriti  aensns  abolere  metnmque  faturi. 

Qiiare  as:e,  vina  hques:  epalae,  convivia,  lusns, 
P^allere  docia  Chloe,  citharieque  perita  Neaera, 
Non  absint ;  volucrift  rape  Isetus  dona  dtei ; 
Qusrere  nee  cures  qu:d  crastina  proferat  bora, 

Atqtii  pertaesum  est  hanim  ctt6  deiiciarum ; 
Scilicet,  haec  satiat  vix  diim  libata  voiuptas. 
Ergo  dimiss*s  quseramus  serta  niigis. 
Accumulentur  opes ;  ducit  qu6  gloria,  qubve 
Ambttio,  stipatus  eas  examine  denso 
Man^  salutantum.    Quid  multa }  Hue  denique  e6- 

dem 
Volveris,  ut  dames  heu!  quantum  in  rebus  inane! 

Quaenam  ieitur  tentanda  via  est  ?  Ubi  littus  ami- 
cum  ? 
Nempe  vides  ut  semper  avet,  dam  corpore  dausa 

est, 
Mens  alia  ex  aliis  scire,  ac  sine  fine  gradatim 
iEtenium  (sic  fert  natura)  attingere  verum. 

Gaudia  quinetiam  non  haec  fugiontia  poscit, 
At  magis  apta  sibi,  vicibusque  obnoxia  tiuUis ; 
Gaudta  perpetuum  non  interitura  per  aevum. 

Quare  sume  animum ;  neque  enim  sapentia  dia 
Frustra  operam  impendit  ^  neque  mens  arctabitnr 

istis 
Ltmitibus  quibus  hoc  periturum  corpus ;  at  exsora 
Terrenas  labis  viget,  astemtVmque  vigebit : 
Atque  ubi  corporeis  emissa,  ut  carcere,  vjnclis, 
libera  cognatum  repetet,  vetus  incola,  coelum, 
Nectareos  latic^s  veri  de  fbute  perenni 
Hauriet,  setheriumque  perennis  carpet  amomum. 

At  ver6  dum  vita  manet  (si  vita  vocanda  est 
Corporis  haec  caeco  conci^fla  putamine)  torpet 
Vivida  vis  animi,  nee  ovantes  explica*  alas. 
Multa  tamen  veteris  retinet^  vestigia  stirpia. 
Unde  etenim  tot  rks  reminiscitur }  Unde  tot  apto 
Ordine  disponit,  mox  et  depromit  in  usus  ? 
Quippe  baud  tam  locuples  haec,  tamque  immensa 
supellex 


tied  ip  Lincoln^s  Inn,  where  he  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  In  n59  he  published  this 
poem,  De  Animi  Immortalitate,  which  was  univer- 
sally  read,  and  as  universally  admired,  not  only 
for  the  choice  and  an'angement  of  the  matter,  but 
the  purity  of  the  language,  which  Lucretius  him- 
self would  have  acknowledged  as  a  perfect  copy  of 
his  style.  S'ruck  with  the  arguments,  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  arguments,  and  the  beauty  of  the  ex- 
pression, but  above  all  with  the  bright  contrast  to 
the  obscurity  of  the  meUphysical  poets  of  the  last 
century;  Mr.  Jenyns  was  the  first  who  translated 
it  into  English,  and  whose  translation,  as  it  was  first 
in  time,  was  also  first  in  propriety  and  elegance 
amongst  those  with  which  the  public  was  afterwards 
favoured. 
Mr.  Brownc*8  happy  vein  in  poetry  placed  him 


Man,  only  man,  solicitous  to  know 

The  springs  whence  Nature's  operations  flow, 

Plods  through  a  dreary  waste  with  toil  and  pain. 

And  reasons,  hopes,  and  thinks,  and  lives  in  vain  j 

For  sable  Death  still  hovering  o'er  his  head. 

Cuts  short  his  progress,  with  his  vital  thread. 

Wherefore,  since  Nature  errs  not,  do  we  find 

Th&<%e  seeds  of  Science  in  the  human  mind, 

If  no  congenial  fruits  are  predesigned  ? 

For  what  ayails  to  man  this  power  to  roam 

Through  ages  past,  and  ages  yet  to  come, 

T*  explore  new  worlds  o'er  all  th'  ethereal  way, 

Chaio'd  to  a  spot,  and  living  but  a  day  ? 

Since  all  must  perish  in  one  comn^on  grave, 

Nor  can  these  long  laborious  searches  save, 

Were  it  not  wiser  for,  sup'nely  laid, 

To  sport  with  Phi  His  in  the  noontide  shade  ?    ■ 

Or  at  thy  jovial  festivals  appear. 

Great  Biiochns,  who  alone  the  soul  can  clear, 

FnAn  all  tliat  it  has  feit,  and  all  that  it  can  fear  } 

Come  on  then,  let  us  feast :  let  Chbe  sing, 
And  soft  Neaera  touch  the  trembling  string  ; 
Enjoy  the  present  hour,  nor  seek  to  know 
What  good  or  ill  to  morrow  may  bestow. 
'     But  these  delights  soon  pa' I  upon  the  taste; 
Let's  try  then  if  more  serious  cannot  last : 
Wealth  let  us  hrap  on  wealth,  or  fame  pursue. 
Let  pow'r  and  glory  be  our  points  in  view  j 
In  courts,  in  camps,  in  senates  let  us  live, 
Our  levees  crowded  like  the  buzzing  hive : 
Each  weak  attempt  the  same  sad  lesson  brings ! 
Alas !  what  vanity  in  human  things ! 

What  means  then  shall  we  try  ^  where  hope  to 
find 
A  friendly  harbour  for  the  t€St1ess  mind } 
Who  still,  you  see,  impatient  to  obtaifci 
Knowledge  immense,  (so  Nature's  laws  ordaio) 
Ev'n  now,  though  fettered  in  coporeal  clay. 
Climbs  step  by  step  the  prospect  to  survey. 
And  seeks,  unwearied,  truth's  eternal  ray. 

No  fieeting  joys  she  asks,  which  must  depend 
On  the  frail  senses,  and  with  them  must  end ; 
Rut  such  as  suit  her  own  immortal  fame. 
Free  from  all  change  eternally  the  same. 

Take  courage  then,  these  joys  we  shall  attain  i 
Almighty  wisdom  never  acts  in  vain ; 
Nor  shall  the  soul  on  which  it  has  bestow 'd 
Such  pow'rs  e'er  perish  like  an  earthly  clod; 
^ut  purg'd  at  length  from  foul  corruption's  stain, 
Freed  from  her  prison  and  unbound  her  chain, 
She  sbal-  her  native  strength,  and  native  skies  regain: 
To  Heav'n  an  old  inhabitant  return,  [urn. 

And  draw  nectareous  streams  from  truth's  perpetual 

Whilst  life  remains,  (if  life  it  can  be  call'd 
T'  exist  in  fleshly  bondage  thus  enthrall'd) 
Tir'd  with  the  dull  pursuit  of  worldly  things. 
The  soul  scarce  wakes,  or  opes  her  gladsome  wings, 
Yet  still  the  godlike  exile  in  disgrace 
Retains  some  marks  of  her  celestial  race ; 
Else  whence  from  memVy's  store  can  she  produce 
Such  various  thoughts,  or  range  them  so  for  use? 


amongst  the  foremost  of  the  art  in  his  lifetime, 
the  justice  of  which  preference  posterity  will  be 
enabled  to  determine,  from  a  collection  of  his 
poems  published  in  octavo,  by  his  only  son  Isaac 
Hfiwkins  Browne,  esq. — a  marie  of  filial  piety,  one 
of  the  prominent  features  in  his  most  respectable 
and  amiable  character. 
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Govpons  in  cellis  poterit  itipata  teneri ; 
Aut  VI  corporea  revocari  in  luminis  oraa. 

Ilia  etiam  inventrix,  vaiias  qus  protulit  arUs, 
Suppeditana  yits  decus  et  tutamen  egens; 
Nomina  qnae  imposuit  rebui,  vocemque  ligavit 
Literuiis;  aut  quas  degentet  more  ferarum, 
Disperaoeqae  homines  deduxit  in  oppida ;  quaere 
Leg^bus  edomuit,  foednsqae  coegit  in  unum; 
Qusnam  isthaec  nisi  vig  divinior,  ntheriusque 
Sensus,  et  alBatu  coelgsti  ooocita  virtus  ? 

Jam  qaornm  undanti  eloquium  flutt  amne,  ra- 
pitque 
Qa6  velit  afiectas,  tonitmque  et  folguia  miscet ; 
Divitias  trahit  unde  suas?  Vigor  ignens  ille 
Num  mortale  sonat?    Quid  censes  carmina  va- 

tum? 
Sive  etenim  flexu  numerorum  vique  canora, 
Oblectet  varia  dulcedine  lapsus  ad  au^es ;  • 
Seu,  speciosa  canens  rerum  roiraeula,  ficUs 
Ludat  imaginibus,  peragretque  per  intima  confis; 
Nil  parmm  spirat,  nil  non  sublime  Poeta. 
Cumque  super  terns  quae  fiimt,  qnseque  tuemur 
Omnia,  cnrriculo  voWentia  semper  eodem, 
Non  explent  animum,  varia  et  nugis  ampla  peten- 

tem; 
Sanetus  adest  vates,  per  qnem  sublinior  ordo ', 
Pulerior  et  species,  et  mentis  idonea  votis 
Exoritur,  vits  spes  auguriumque  futurss. 

Quid,  qui  coelestes  ndrunt  describere  motus; 
Sidera,  qua  circa  solem,  qua  lege  cometas 
Immensum  per  inane  rotentur,  ut  sethere  Taste 
Astra  alia  illustrent  aUos  immota  planetas; 
Homie  banc  credideris  meotem,  qu£  nunc  quoque ; 

cesium 
Astraqne  penrolitat,  delapsam  csslitus,  illuc 
Unde  abiit  remeare,  suasque  revisere  sedes? 

Qui  tandim  haec  fierent  nisi  quasdam  in  mente 
subesset 
Vis  sua,  materis  mixtura  immnnis  ab  omni  ? 
Consda  porrb  sibi  est,  vnU,  noavult,  odit,  amat- 
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Et  timet,  et  sperat ;  gaudet,  mosretque  sua  ti 
Ipsa  J  ministerio  neque  corporis  indiget  ullo : 
Viribus  ipsa  suis  inter  se  oomparat,  ei  res 
S^ungit  rebus;  vaga  dissociataque  veri 
Membra  minutatim  legit,  ac  conoinnat  amici. 
Elicit  hinc  rerum  causas,  atque  artibus  artes 
Hinc  alias  aliis  super  extmit  ordine  pulcro ; 
Et  magts  atque  magis  summa  ad  fastigia  tenc'.it 
Unde  omnis  series  causarum  apparct,  et  omnis 
Kuminis  ^  solio  ad  terram  demissa  catena. 
Denique  et  in  sese  descendit,  et  aspicit  iutus 
Rerum  ideas,  quo  quaeque  modo  nascantur;    et 

unde 
Ck>gitet,  ac  prope  jam  sua  quae  sit  ^brica  novit 
Tantane  corporea  est  virtus  ?  An  machina  vires 
Fercipit  ulia  suas,  aut  quid  sibi  pnebeat  escam  ? 
Omne  etenim  corpus  nihil  est  nisi  machina,  motu 
Impulsa  extemo,  non  interiore  suoque. 

Vnlgiigitur  studiis  noli  altsB  mentis  acumen 
Metiri ;  ast  illos,  etiam  nunc  laude  recentes,  , 
Contemplare  viros  tellus  quos  Attica,  vel  quos 


■  Si  quis  rem  acutins  tntrospictat,  firmnm  ex 
Poest  sumitur  argumentum,  magmtudinem  remm 
magis  illustrem,'ordinem  magis  perfectum,  et  va- 
rietatem  viagis  pnlcfaram  animae  homanae  compia- 
cere,  quam  in  natura  ipsa,  post  lapsum  rcperire 
ullo  modo  poasit.    Quapro|rter,'  cum  res  gestae,  et 


Can  matter  these  contain,  dispose,  apply  } 

Can  in  her  cells  such  mighty  treasures  lie? 

Or  can  her  native  force  produce  them  to  the  eyet 

Whence  is  this  pawr'r,  this  foundress  of  all  aits, 
Serving,  adorning  life,  through  all  its  parts, 
Wluch  names  impos'd,  by  letters  marked  those 
Adjusted  properly  by  legal  claims,  [Bames, 

Prom  woods  and  wilds  collected  rude  mankind. 
And  cities,  laws,  and  governments  designed  ? 
What  can  this  be,  but  some  bright  ray  from  Heav'n, 
Some  emanation  from  Omniscience  giv'n  ? 

When  now  the  rapid  stream  of  eloquenoe 
Bears  all  before  it,  passion,  reason,  sense. 
Can  its  dread  thunder,  or  it>  lightning's  force* 
Derive  their  essence  from  a  mortal  source } 
What  think  you  of  the  bard's  enchanting  art. 
Which,  whether  he  attempts  to  warm  the  heart 
With  fabled  scenes,  or  charm  the  ear  with  r^yme. 
Breathes  all  pathetic,  lovely,  and  sublime  ? 
Whilst  things  on  Earth  roll  round  iiqm  age  to  age. 
The  same  dull  farce  repeated  on  the  stage  ; 
The  poet  gives  us  a  creation  new. 
More  pleasing  and  more  perfect  than  the  true; 
The  mind,  who'  always  to  perfection  hastes. 
Perfection,  such  as  here  she  never  tastea^ 
With  gratitude  accepts  the  kind  deceit. 
And  thence  foresees  a  system  more  complete. 

Of  those  what  think  you,  who  the  circling  raoe 
Of  suns,  and  their  revolving  planets  trace. 
And  oomets  journeying  througli  unboundcKl  tpncel 
Say,  can  you  doubt,  but  that  th>  all-searching  sonl. 
That  now  can  traverse  Heav*n  from  pole  to  pole^ 
From  thence  descending  visits  but  this  Earth, 
And  shall  once  more  regain  the  regions  of  her  birth  ? 

Could  she  thus  act,  unless  some  power  unlmosmf 
FWom  matter  quite  distinct  and  all  her  own. 
Supported  and  impelled  her?  She  approves 
Self-conscious,  and  condemns ;  she  hates,  and  loves, 
Mourns,  and  rejoices,  hopes,  and  is  afraid. 
Without  the  body's  unreqnested  aid: 
Her  own  internal  strength  her  reason  guides. 
By  this  she  now  compares  things,  now  divides. 
Truth's  scattered  fragments  piece  by  piece  ooUectSb 
Rejoins,  and  thence  her  edifice  erects ; 
Piles  arts  on  arts,  effects  to  causes  ties, 
And  rean  th'  a^iring  fabric  to  the  skies : 
From  whence,  as  on  a  distant  plain  below. 
She  sees  from  causes  consequences  flow. 
And  the  whole  chain  dlstinciiy  comprehends. 
Which  firom  th'  Almightyls  throne  to  Earth  de- 
And  lastiy,  turning  inwardly  her  eyes,      [scends : 
Perceives  how  all  her  own  ideas  rise. 
Contemplates  what  she  is,  and  whence  she  came. 
And  almost  comprehends  her  ovhi  amazing  frame. 
Can  mere  machines  be  with  such  pow'rs  endn'd. 
Or,  conscious  of  those  pow'rs,  suppose  they  oon'd  > 
For  body  is  but  a  machine  alone 
MovM  by  external  force,  and  impulse  not  its  mm. 

Rate  not  th'  extension  of  the  human  mind 
By  the  plebeian  standard  of  mankind. 
But  by  the  size  of  those  gigantic  few. 
Whom  Greece  and  Rome  stilhodbr  to  onr  view  ; 


eventns,  qui  veras  historiae  subjictuntnr,  non  sint 
ejus  amplitudinis,  in  qua  anima  hutnana  sibi  satis- 
fociat,  Praetio  est  Poesis  qnas  facu  magis  Hcroica 
confingat — Bacon  de  Augmentit  jSciearttarum,  lib. 
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Rooia,  nec'sHerutri  ecdens  tu)it  Anglia,  natrix 
Heroun,  dum  tempos  erat,  metioribus  annis. 

Quid  tibi  tot  memorem  diy'mo  pectore  ▼stes, 
Tot?e  repeitores  legum,  ikndive  potentes  ? 
Qnid,  per  qiio§  venit  spectanda  scientia ;  dadiltn 
Informi  eoc^ierta  sita,  hicemque  perosaf 
Ante  alios  yer6  Baconus,  at  sBtherius  sol, 
Effulgens,  aites  aditnm  patefeeit  ad  omnes. 
Hie  k  figmentts  sopbJam  revoeaTit  ineptis 
Primas;  qu^ue  regit  fida  ezperientia  gressus^ 
Secarum  per  iter,  Newtono  scilicet  idem 
Designatque  iriam,  et  prsecursor  lampada  tradit. 

Illustres  amraue !  Sfi  quid  mortalia  tangunt 
Ccelicolas,  si  gentis  adhuc  cura  ulja  Bntamis; 
Vos  precor,  antiqnum  vos  instanrate  vigorem ; 
Ut  tandem  excusso  oitamur  ad  ardua  somno, 
Virtutis  verae  memores,  et  laudis  avitc. 

Nempe  horum  egregias  reor  baud  sine  nmnine 
dotes 
Enaaci  potuiase;  Deiim  quin  tempore  in  omni 
Coospersisse,  yelut  Stellas,  hinc  iode  locorom 
Splendidiora  animi  quasi  qoaedam  lamina';  at  i«lM 
Accensa  exemplis  se  degener  efferat  aetas, 
Agnoscatque  sut  qnkm  sit  sublimit  origa 

PirsBterea  esse  aliquid  verk  quod  pertinet  ad  nos, 
Morte  obita,  nemo  secum  non  concipit ;  intus, 
Monstratnm  est  intns ;  testetnr  doeta  vetustas ; 
Pablica  vox  elitmat;  neque  gens  tam  barbaraqaae 

non 
Prospieiat  trans  finnis,  et  ttlteriora  reqnirat. 

Hincseritar,  tardfeci^ens^  et  postbuma  mefces, 
Ouerctts,  natorum  natis  qa»  prosit:  et  ing^s 
PyramidUm  moles  stat  inexpugnabilis  annis. 

Hinc  cura  ilia  OAm»  viTendi  esttendere  metas. 
Nomine  victuro;  tftnti  est  hinc  fama  snperstes, 
Ingenio  at  quisquts  pneceltit,  nulla  recuset 
Ille  subire  pericla,  nee  .alios  ferre  labores, 
Si  modo  Tentari  speciem  sibt  verfdket  xvi, 
Gloriaque  ad  seros  veniat  mansnm  nepotes. 

Nonne  Tidemus  uti  convictus  criminis,  ipio 
limine  sob  mortis,  cvlpam  tamen  •bneg«tonfneiD; 
Mendax,  ut  sibi  constc^  honos  atqae  integra  ftima  ? 
Nempe  anhnis  h«c  msevit  natara  ftittiri 
Ihdicift  obecurasqae  noliat) ;  bine  solieita  est  mens, 
De  se  posteritas  quid  sisfitiat ;  al  niWI  ad  nos 
Postera  tom,  erimus  si  nil  nisi  pvlris  et  umbra ;      | 
Sera  vcnil,  cinerea  aec  tmgit  fema  quietos. 

Quid  porr6  exeqais  >roloere  ?  Qnid  anxfa  cara  { 
Defundis  super,  et  nmles  operosa  sepaterr?  { 

Pars  etentm  terrsD  mandant  exsangue  cadaver, 
£t  tumulo  serta  imponunt,  et  sacra  quotannis 
Persolvant ;  tanqoam  poscant  ea  munera  manes :  ! 
£xtrix*ta  pinrs  rit^  pyra,  eremat  insuper  artus,       i 
Colligit  at  cineres,  fidaque  reponit  in  uma ; 
Ut  sic  relKquias  dai^ndo  sscula  vincant 

Quid  memorera  fluctn  quos  divHeNitns  innndansj 
Irrigat  ?  His  patrins  moe  non  exurere  Iheibma,- 
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Or  Britain,  well-deserving  equal  pnMie,      '         .' 
Parent  of  heroes  toor  id  Better  dayid 

Why  should  I  try  her  nam*roua  aooa  to  naine- 
By  yerse,  law,  eloquence,  consign'd  to  fattte }  • 
Ch'wbo  have  fore'd  fair  Science  into  sight  . 

Long  lost  in  darkness,  and  aMidaf  %ht? 
O'er  all  superior,  like'tiae  solar  ray. 
First  Bacon  nsher'd  hi  the  dawning  4ay^  ' 
And  drove  the  mists  of  sophistry  away;. 
Pervaded  nature  wvtb  amazing  fbiee^ 
Following  cxperieacedtill  thionghoot  bis  eotin^ 
And  finishing  at  length  Im  destinM  way, 
To  Newton  he  bequeath'd  the  radiasilhuo|^d«5U 

lilostrtous  souls !  if  any  tender  oacet  • 
Affect  angelic  bceasta  for  man*B  affitirs. 
If  in  your  present  happy  beav'nly  state,-   ' 
You  're  not  regardless  quite  of  Britain**  £Hte^ 
Let  this  degenerate  land  again  be  bleasHl 
With  that  true  vigour  which  she  once  pooaest  ( 
Compel  as  to  unfold  oot  shmb'ving  eyes, 
And  to  our  ancient  dignity  to  rise. 

Such  woodrooepowVs  as  these  mustsnrBbisgivVi 
For  most  important  porposes  hy  Heav'n; 
Who  bids  these  stars'as  hrig)^  examples  shine; 
Besprinkled  tbinly  by  the  hand  divine. 
To  form  to  virtue  each  degenerate  time, 
And  point  out  to  the  soul  its  origin  snblimek 

That  there  *s  a  self  which  after  death  shaU  lave, 
All  are  concem'd  abpnt,  and  all  believe  ; 
That  something 's  ours,  when  we  from  life  depArt, 
This  all  conceive,  all  feel  it  at  the  hrart; 
The  wise  of  leaniM  aatiqaity  pioclaim 
This  truth,  the  public  voice  declares  the  same; 
No  land  so  rude  but  looks  beyond  the  toaib<' 
For  future  prospects  in  a  world  to  conuSk 

Hence,  without  hopes  to  be  in  Jtfe  repaid^ 
We  piamt  slow  oaks  posterity  to  shade ;  ■ 
And  hence  vast  pyramids,  aspiring  high. 
Lift  their  proud  heads  aloft,  and  time  defy; 

Hence  is  our  love  of  feme,  a  lo^e  so  stnng. 
We  think  no  dangers  great,  or  laboors  lon^    . 
By  which  we  hope  our  beings  t6  extend* 
And  to  remotest  times  in  glory  to  descandk 

For  fame  the  wretch  beneath  the  gallows  lie% 
Disowning  ev*ry  crime  for  which  he  dies  ; 
Of  life  profuse,  tenacious  of  a  name, 
Psariess  of  death,  and  yet  afraid  of  shane.     ..    . 
Nature  has  wove  into  the  human  mind 
This  ancioas  care  for  names  we  leave  behind^      > 
T*  extend  our  narrow  views  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  give  an  earnest  of  a  life  to  oome: 
Pdr  if  wten  dead  we  are  bat  dust  or  clay, 
Why  think  of  what  posterity  shall  say  ? 
Her  praise  or  censnre  cannst  us  concern. 
Nor  ever  peuetnrtB  the. silent  nrn- 

What  mean  the  nodding  plumes,  the  funVal 
train. 
And  marble  moimineDtthat  speaks  in  vahi^ 
With  all  those  cares  which  <ev'ry  nation  pays 
To  their  \infeeling  dead  in  different  waysf 
Some  in  the  <floweivstrewn  grsnre  the  corpku  hava 

laid. 
And  h—bI  obsequies  around  it  paid. 
As  ifto  please  the  poor  departed  shade; 
Others  on  blaziag  piles  the  body  hnruy 
And  store  their  ashes  in  the  feithful  um; 
But  all  in  one  great  principle  agree. 
To  give  a  fency'd  immortality. 

Why  should  1  mention  those,  whose  on  JV  soil 
Is  rendered  feitite  by  th'  overflowing  Nile, 
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Nod  inbumare  solo ;  sed  nodsnt  corpora  prim&m 
Visceribus,  terguntqne ;  dehinc  Tim  tharis  odocam 
£t  pi€is  infanduDt,  lentoqae  bitumine  complent : 
His  demiiin  exactis,  vittarum  tegmiae  multo 
Constriugant,  pars  at  sibt  quseque  cohereat  apt^ ; 
Picta  super^dem  deoorat  viveotis  iisago. 
Usqae  ade5  ingenita  est  spes,  et  fiducia  cuique 
Coraignata,  fore  ut  merobris  jam  morte  solutis 
Restet  adbuc  nostri  melioc  pars ;  quam  neque  fati 
Vts  perimet,  nee  edaz  poterit  delere  vetustas. 
Aipice  quas  Ganges  interluit  lodicns  oras : 
lUic  gens  homtnuiii  medios  se  mittit  in  ignes, 
ImpatieDS  Titss ;  yel  ad  ipsa  altaria  divftm 
Sponte  animam  reddit,  percassa  cupidine  cxca 
Migrandi,  sedes  ubi  fata  deddre  quietas ; 
Ver  ubi  perpetuum,  et  soles  sine  nube  sereni. 
Nac  minilis  tucores  ftimi  ^elebnmtur  Eo«: 
Non  ill  SB  lacrymts,  non  foemineo  ulnlatu 
Fata  TirAm  plorant ;  venim  (mirabile  dtctu !) 
Conacendontque  rogum,  ikamnnque  yoraator  e(k' 

dem. 
Nimiram  credunt  yeterum  sic  posse  maritiiiii 
Ire  ipsas  comites,  tSBdamque  novare  sub  ambris. 
Aapice  qua  Boreas  aeternaque  frigora  spirant, 
Inyictas  bello  gentes :  par  omnibus  ardor ; 
Psr  lucis  contemptus  agit  per  tela,  per  ignes, 
Jndomita  yirtute  feros :  boc  concitat  oestrum, 
Hob  yersat  stimnlos,  ecqukl  nisi  diilcis  imago 
Promissc  in  patriam  meritis  per  saecula  yitar  ? 
■  Adde  istbuc  que  de  campis  narrantur  amosnis 
Elysii,  Stygioque  laco,  Phleget^ontis  et  unda. 
Fraude  sacerdotam  sint  baec  conficta ;  qaid  ad 
rem? 
Non  fraudi  loeus  ullns  enim  nisi  primitJIks  enet 
Insita  notities,  licet  imperfecta,  futuri  s 
Substratnm  agnoscunt  etenim  ficta  omnia  yerotn. 

At  quia  difficile  est  mentem  sine  oorporfrquid  flit 
Per  se  coocipere,  et  crasso  sejungere  sensu, 
Corporeas  illi  tribuit  plebecula  formas ; 
Bat  similes  yultus,  dat  membra  simillima  yeris, 
Et  certis  habttare  locis  dat  corporis  instar. 
Unde  alii,  qnibtis  lueo  prava  et  delira  yidentur. 
Nee  constat  quo  more  animus  post  lata  supersit, 
Extangui  omnino  communi  fiinere  censent. 
Vel  quia  disoendi  nequeunt  perferre  laborem  $ 
Vel  quia  turpe  putant  quidyis  nescire  iateri. 
Namque  optu  band  tenue  est  sincerum  excemere 

ficto^ 
Biscute  segnitiem  ideiroo,  neque  respue  yermB, 
FabeHas  propter  qnas  intenpersit  iniquus 
Sive  dolus,  sen  vana  fiiAt  petulantia  yaUkm. 

Quid,  nonne  esse  Deum  consensus  comprobat 
omnis. 
Consensus,  qui  yox  Natnne  rit^  putatur? 
At  quiun  falsa  bominei,  indignaque  numine  fin- 

gunt! 
Quippe  bumana  deotribunnt,numeramqae  deomm 
MultipUcant,  juxta  ac  spes  erigit  aat  metus  anglt ' 
Iiistabiles  animos;  qaid  enim?  quB  profore  cre- 
dunt 
Hflsc  diTos  sibi  priesentes,  at  numina  leva 
Que  metufirc  putant;  yaluitque  insania  tantiiim,  • 
Bestiolas  ut  delbrmes  pro  numine,  et  ipsom 
Depe  etiam  et  porrum,  coleret  lympbata  yetustas. 

Hcc  igitur  repatans  sophiie  dux  Atticus  ille 
Afibre  praedixit  perfecto  temporis  orbe, 
Attulit  et  nobis  nHquandb  apiantibut  tftev 
AltTilium  tfdventumque  Deii;  qui,  solis  Qt  ortus, 
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Their  dead  they  bary  not,  nor  bum  with  fiie«K 
No  gtayes  they  dig*  erect  no  funeral  pyres ; 
But  washing  6r8t  th'  embowel'd  body  clean, 
Oums,  spice,  and  melted  f>itch  they  pour  within  j 
Then  with  strong  fillets  bind  it  round  aad  rouBd, 
To  make  each  flaccid  part  compact  and  sound  ^ 
And  lastly  paint  the  TamishM  surface  o'er 
With  the  same  features  which  in  life  it  wore: 
So  strong  their  presage  of  a  future  state, 
And  that  our  nobler  part  surriyes  the  body's  late. 

Nations  behold,  remote  from  reason's  beanas. 
Where  Indian  Ganges  rolls  his  sandy  streams, 
Of  life  impatient  rush  into  the  fire^ 
And  willing  yictims  to  their  gods  expire  ! 
Persuaded  the  loosed  sotil  to  regions  flies, 
Bless'd  with  eternal  spring  and  cloadless  skies. 

Nor  is  less  hnt'd  the  oriental  wife 
For  stedfiMt  yirtue,  and  contempt  ef  life : 
These  heroines  mourn  not  with  loud  female  cries  ' 
Their  husbands  lost,  or  with  overflowing  eyes; 
But,  strange  to  tell !  their  funeral  piles  ascend. 
And  in  the  same  sad  flames  their  sorrows  end ; 
In  hopes  with  them  beneath  the  shades  to  roye. 
And  there  renew  their  interrupted  love. 

In  elimes  where  Boreas  breathes  eternal  oold. 
See  numerous  nationis  warlike,  fierce^  and  bold. 
To  battle  all  unanimously  run. 
Nor  fire,  nor  sword,  nor  iostant  death  they  sbuo : 
Whence  this  disdain  of  life  in  ey*ry  breast. 
But  from  a  notion  on  their  minds  impressed. 
That  all  who  for  their  country  die  are  bless'd  ? 
Add  too  to  these  the  ooce-prevailing  dreams 
Of  sweet  Etysian  groves,  and  Stygian  streams  : 
All  show  with  what  consent  mankind  agree 
In  the  firm  hope  of  immortality. 

Grant  these  th'  inventions  of  the  crafty  priest. 
Yet  such  inventioDp  never  could  subsist. 
Unless  some  gUmmVings  of  a  future  state 
Were  with  the  mind  coeval  and  innate: 
For  ey*ry  fiction,  which  can  long  persuadei 
In  truth  must  have  its  first  foundations  laid. 

Because  we  are  unable  to  conceive 
How  unembodyM  souls  can  act  and  live. 
The  vulgar  giye  them  forms,  and  limbs,  and  faces. 
And  habitations  in  peculiar  places ; 
Hence  reas^ners  more  refin'd,  but  not  more  wise. 
Struck  with  the  glare  of  such  absurdities. 
Their  whole  existence  fabulous  suspect. 
And  truth  and  falsehood  in  a  lump  reject  j 
Too  indolent  to  learn  what  may  be  kno«rn» 
Or  else  too  proud  that  ignorance  to  own. 
For  hard  ^s  the  task  the  daubing  to  pervade 
Folly  and  fraud  on  Truth's  fair  form  have  laid  ; 
Yet  let  that  task  be  ours ;  for  great  the  prise; 
Nor  let  us  l>uth*s  celestial  charms  despise. 
Because  that  priests  or  poets  may  disguise. 

That  there  's  a  God  firom  Natare*s  voice  is  dear. 
And  yet  what  errours  to  this  truth  adhere ! 
How  have  the  fears  and  follies  of  mankind 
Now  mu]tiply*d  their  gods,  and  now  snbjoin'd 
To  each  the  frailties  of  the  human  mind  ! 
Nay,  superstition  spread  at  length  so  wide. 
Beasts,  birds,  and  onions  too  were  deify*d. 

Th'  Athenian  sage,  revolving  in  his  mind 
This  weakness,  blindness,  madness  of  mankind. 
Foretold  that  in  maturer  days,  though  late, 
When  time  should  ripen  the  decrees  of  fate. 
Some  God  would  light  us,  like  the  rising  day. 
Through  errour^  maze,  and  chase  these  clouds 
away: 
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XXflcuteret  tenebras  animi>  et  per  caeca  viarum 
Duceret,  ipse  regens  certo  vestigia  filo. 
Interea  multis  licuit  dtgooscere  signis 
Natura  monstraote,  velut  per  nubila,  yerum. 
Ergo  age  qua  ducit  nos  conjecttira  sequamur. 
Nee  Bpeniamus  opem  si  quain  Ratio  ipsa  ministrat 
Haud  equidem  inficior  meDtem  cum  corpore 
multis 
Consenttre  modis ;  lex  mutua  foederis  ilia  est: 
Ast  eadem  in  multis  dispar  se  disparis  esse 
Naturx  probat  ac  d^vina  stirpe  profectam. 

Saepe  videmus  uti  solido  stant  robore  vires 
Corporeae,  cum  mens  obtusior*;  invaljdoque 
Corpore  inest  virtus  persaepe  acerrima  mentis. 
Qutnetiam  interitu  si  corporis  interest  mens, 
Consimili  pacto  par  est  aegrotet  ut  sgro 
Corpore,  quod  fieri  contri  qooque  saepe  videmos* 
Namque  ubi  torpescunt  artus  jam  morte  propioqua 
Acrior  est  acies  turn  mentis,  et  entheus  ardor ; 
Tempore  non  alio  facandia  soavior,  atque 
Fattdicae  jam  turn  voces  morientis  ab  ore. 

Corporeis  porr6  si  constat  mens  dementis. 
Qui  fit  ut  in  somnis,  cum  clausa  foramina  sensiU, 
Kec  species  externa  manet  quae  pabula  menti 
Sufficiat,  magis  ilia  yigens,  turn  denique  veras 
Expromat  vires,  turn  se  ptaudentibns  alis 
Toiiat,  avi  simiKs,  cavea  quae  fort^  reclusa 
Fertur  ad  adta  volans,  cceloque  exultat  aperto. 

Jam  si  corporea  est  animi  natura,  necesse  est 
Partibus  haec  eadem  conflata  sit  infinitis ; 
Ergo  et  senras  erit  cnique,  et  saa  cuique  libido 
Particular,  totidemque  animi  in  diversa  trabentes. 
Has  inter  turbas  atque  in  certamine  tanto 
Die,  quo  more  queat  verum  consistere  et  aequum ; 
Et  vitx  tenor  onus,  et  baec  sibi  conscia  virtus. 
Materiae  sed  fort^  situ  certaque  figura 

Vis  animi  oonfit; tanquam  quaulrata  rotundis 

Plus  sapereut;— -^-partes  seu  demis  an  addis,  e6- 
dem  , 

Res  redit,  ac  quali  fuerint  corpuscula  forma, 
Tantundem  ad  mentem  est,  color  ac  siet  albus  an 
ater. 
At  quodam  ex  motu  fit  vis  quse  cogitat  omnis : 
Quid  non  conficiat  motus  ?  Nempe  ipsa  voluntas, 
Discursus,  ratio,  rerumque  scientia  constant 
Vectibus  ac  trochleis^.  pueri,  credo,  actus  babena 
Concipit  ingenium,  sapit  et  sub  verbere  turbo: 
Nee  non  lege  pari,  liquor  ut  calefactos  aheno  est, 
Eloquii  tumet  atque  exnndat  divite  vena. 
Unde  autem  exoritur  motus }  Mens  scilicet  una, 
Mens,  non  corpus  iners  fons  est  et  origo  movendi : 
Utque  Deus  mundum,  sic  molem  corporis  omnem, 
Arbitrio  nutuque  suo,  mens  dirigit  intus. 

Destne  quapropter  mirari  quomodo  possit 
Vivere  mens  omni  detracto  corpore,  miror 
Hoc  potii^  qua  vi  potent  labefacta  perire : 
Utpote  quae  nullis  consistat  partibus,  ac  non 
Divelli  queat  eztemo  violabilis  ictu : 
Tum  )K>rr6  ipsa  sut  motrix  est,  non  aliun^^ 
Instiiicta;  at  quodcunqne  sua  virtote  movet  se, 
Vtvet  in  aetemum,  quia  se  tion  deseret  unquam. 

Verilkm  band  conceptu  facile  est  existere  quidvis 
Posse  quidem,  formam  si  dempseris  et  posituram. 
Quidnam  igitur  censes  de  Numine  ?  Nam  neque  for- 

mam  "^ 

Mens  (qu&  scire  licet)  recipit  divina,  nee  ullo 
Circumscripta  loco  esc,  nisi  forte  putaveris  ipsum 
Materiam  esse  Deum  ;  sin  vero  Spiritus  idem. 
Integer  et,  purusque,  et  fcce  remotus  ab  omni 


Long  since  has  tim«  fulfil  I'd  this  great  decree. 
And  brought  us  aid  from  this  divinity. 

Well  worth  our  search  discoveries  may  be  made 
By  Nature,  void  of  this  celestial  aid : 
lAit  *8  try  what  her  eoiyectures  then  can  reach. 
Nor  scorn  plain  Reason,  when  she  deigns  to  teach. 

That  mind  and  body  oftea  sympathize 
Is  plain  ;  such  is  this  union  nature  ties : 
But  then  as  often  too  they  disagree, 
Which  proves  the  soul's  superior  progeny. 
Sometimes  the  body  in  full  strength  we  find. 
Whilst  various  aik  debilitate  the  mind ; 
At  others,  whilst  the  mind  its  force  retains. 
Hie  body  sihits  with  sickness  and  with  pains : 
Now  did  one  common  fote  their  beings  end, 
Alike  they  'd  sicken,  and  aUike  they  'd  mend. 
But  sure  experience^  on  the  slightest  view. 
Shows  us  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  true  i 
For  when  the  body  oft  expiring  lies. 
Its  limbs  quite  senseless,  and  half  cloaM  its  eyes. 
The  min4  new  force  and  eloquence  acquires,  • 
And  with  prophetic  voice  the  dying  lips  inspires. 

Of  like  materials  were  they  both  compos'd, 
How  comes  it  that  the  mind,  when  sleep  has  clos'd 
Each  avenue  of  sense,  expatiates  wide, 
Her  liberty  restored,  her  bonds  unty'd  ? 
And  like  some  bird  who  from  its  prison  flies. 
Claps  her  exulting  wings,  and  mounts  the  skiei* 

Grant  that  corporeal  is  the  human  mind, 
It  must  have  parts  m  v\fimtuni  join'd ; 
And  each  <tf  these  must  will,  perceive,  design. 
And  draw  confus'dly  in  a  different  line ; 
Which  then  can  claim  domhaion  o'er  the  rest. 
Or  stamp  the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast } 

Perhaps  the  mind  is  form'd  by  various  arts 
Of  modelling  and  figuring  these  parts ; 
Just  as  if  circles  wiser  were  than  squares  | 
But  surely  common  sense  aloud  declares 
That  site  and  figure  are  as  foreign  quite 
From  mental  pow'rs,  as  colours  black  or  white. 

Allow  that  motion  is  the  cause  of  thought. 
With  «vbat  strange  pow'rs  must  motion  then  be 

fraught? 
Reason,  sense,  science,  must  derive  their  source 
From  the  wheel's  rapid  whirl,  or  pully's  force : 
Tops  whip'd  by  school-boys  sages  roust  commence^ 
Their  hoops,  like  them,  be  cudgel'd  into  sense, 
And  boiling  pots  o'erOow  with  eloquence. 
Whence  can  this  very  motion  take  its  birth  ? 
Not  sure  from  matter,  from  dull  clods  of  earth ; 
But  from  a  living  spirit  Lodg'd  within. 
Which  governs  all  the  bodily  machine : 
Just  as  th'  Almighty  Universal  Soul 
Informs,  directs,  and  animates  the  whole. 

Cease  then  to  wonder  how  th'  immortal  mind 
Can  live,  when  from  the  body  quite  di^oin'd; 
But  rather  wonder  if  she  e'er  could  die,      ^ 
So  fram'd,  so  fashion'd  for  eternity ; 
Self-mov'd,  not  form'd  of  parts  together  ty'd. 
Which  time  can  dissipate,  and  force  divide; 
For  beings  of  this  make  can  never  die. 
Whose  pow'rs  within  themselves  and  their  own 
essence  lie:  . 
If  to  conceive  how  any  thing  can  be 
From  shape  extracted  and  locality 
Jk  hard ;  what  think  you  of  therENeity  ? 
His  being  not  the  least  relation  bears. 
As  far  as  to  the  human  mind  appears. 
To  shape,  or  size,  similitude,  or  place, 
Cloth'd  in  no  form,  and  bounded  by  no  space. 
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JENYNS'S  POEMS. 


Corporii,  tianiftiia  paiiler  de  meate  putaDdum : 

Ecquid  enim  per  se  pollet  magis,  autmagu  hausttts 
frKttcat  stherioa,  genii»  et  divinitilM  ortiim  ? 
Atqiie  adeo  dimi  oorporei  stent  foadera  nenib, 
Exit  tcpe  foras  tamen,  effagioque  parat  se; 
Ac  ^uti  terranim  hOBp«s,  oon  incoU,  tunum 
Fertur,  et  ad  patrios  gestit  remeare  penates. 

I  nunc,  utfuram  vitae  minire  caduoam ; 
Seduius  hue  iliac,  atmiiaca,  nitaatibus  alia 
Panrolita,  rorem  delibat  vesoere  et  aura 
Paulisper,  mox  in  nibilom  rediturot  et  exspcs. 
Hvccine  vitat  sum  ma  eit  ?  Sic  irrita  rota? 
Hue  promiflsa  cadimt  ?  Ea  quantd  verius  ilia. 
Ilia  est  vita  bominifl,  dabitar  com  ceroare  ▼arum,  ' 
Noo,  ut  nuno  (actiiras,  saMton,  loogasqae  ooacti 
Ire  per  annlMi<^  meditando,  at  protiniks  uoo 
Intuitu,  nebulaque  omni  jam  rebus  adeoipta. 

At  ne  scire  quulem  potent  mens,  forte  roponaa, 
Sensibud  extinetis ;  hoc  (bate  scieatia  manat; 
Hoc  alitur  creseitque ;  hoc  deficienta^  peribit. 

Quid  verb  infirmia  cum  sensibus  arte  niaistra, 
Suppeditet  vires  sua  quas  Natura  negavit } 
^Irte  oculis  ocuKm  mens  addidtt,  auribus  aures. 

Hinc  sese  in  vita  supra  sortenique  situmque 
Evehit  hamaoum ;  nunc  ccbIo  devocat  astra, 
Intiroa  nunc  terr«  reserat  penetralia  vtctrix ; 
Quaeque  oculos  fbgiunt,  tenuissima  corpora  promtt 
In  fucem,  panditque  novi  miracula  mundi. 

Quid  pono  errores  sensCb  cum  corrigit,  et  cum 
Formamque  et  molem  mens  intenraUaque  verum 
Jiidrce  spf  contra  sensAs  sufl^^ta  cemit } 
Nonne  base  sejunctam  sensu  vim  signa  fateiitur. 
Semen  et  aetherium  ?  Quare  hac  compage  soluta, 
Credibile  est  animum,  qui  nunc  praeludia  tentat, 
ExcuTsusque  breves,  turn  dem&m  posse  votatu 
Liberiore  frni,  verunique  exctirrere  in  omne. 

Si  quaras  qui  fiat,  adkuc  neque  noscere  fiu  est, 
Nee  refert  nostra ;  scisne  istam  matris  in  alvo 
Vitam  qualis  erat }  Num  nftrit  amcena  oolorum 
A  partu  cscus  ?  Ver^m  kiquis  hie  quoque  sentit 
Esse  aliis,  sibi  quod  nato  ad  meiiora  negator. 

Mens  itidem  nihil  hie  terrarumquicquid  ubiqueest 
Par  votis  videt  esse  suis;  quin  omnia  sordent 
Pr»  forma  aetemi,  servat  quara  pectore,  pulcri, 
Ingenii  cui  stt  vigor,  etsublimia  oordi. 
Hoc  ergo  exoptat  solum  sibi^  totus  in  hoc  est: 
Absens,  absentis  tabescit  amore  perenni ; 
Congressusque  homtnnm  vitans,  ut  varus  amator, 
Et  nemora,  et  fontes  petit,  et  secreta  locorum ; 
Solos  ubi  secum  possit  meditarier,  atque 
Nunc  Sophia,  ingentea  nunc  carmine  fallere  curas. 

Quocirca  ilte  raihi  felix  vixtsse  vldetur. 
Qui  p06tqaa;n  aspexit  mundi  solenqe  theatrum 
.£quo  anraio,  hunc  solem,  et  terras,  mare,  Qubila, 

et  ignem ; 
Protinus  unde  abiil^  satur  ut  conviva,  remigrat. 
Ncmpe  hasc,  sen  centum  vivendo  conteris  annus, 
Seu  paucos  numeras,  eadem  redeantia  cemes ; 
Et  nihil  his  melius,  nihil  his  sublimius  unquam : 
Omne  adeo  in  terris  agitur  quod  tempus,  habeto 


Such  then  is  God,  a  spirit  pure  refin'd 

From  all  material  dross,  and  such  the  human  mia^- 

For  in  what  part  of  essence  can  we  see 

More  certain  marks  of  immortality  ? 

Ev'n  from  this  dark  conBaement  with  delight 

She  looks  abroad,  and  prunes  herself  for  flight ; 

IJkean  unwilling  inmate  longs  to  roam 

From  this  dull  Earth,  and  seek  her  native  home. 

Qo  then  forgetful  of  its  toil  and  strife. 
Pursue  the  joys  of  this  fallacious  life ; 
Like  some  poor  fty,  who  lives  but  fi>r  a  day. 
Sip  the  fresh  daws,  and  io  the  sunshine  pUy, 
And  into  nothing  then  dissolve  away. 
Are  these  our  great  pursuits,  is  this  to  live? 
lliese  all  the  hopes  this  much-loT'd  worid  can  give  ? 
How  much  more  worthy  envy  is  their  &te. 
Who  search  for  truth  ia  a.  superior  stale  ? 
Not  groping  step  by  step,  as  we  pursue. 
And  £E>noving  reasoo^s  much  aalangled  clae. 
But  with  one  great  aad  instaataneoos  view. 

But  how  can  sense  remain,  perhaps  jrou  'il  say^ 
Corporeal  oi^gaas  if  we  take  away  ? 
Since  it  from  them  proceeds,  and  with  theon  must 
decay« 

Why  not?  or  why  may  not  (be  soul  receive 
New  organs,'  siace  ev*n  art  can  these  retrieve  ? 
The  silver  trumpet  aidri  th'  obstructed  ear. 
And  optic  glasaes  the  dim  eye  can  clear; 
These  ia  mankind  new  fisculties  create, 
And  lift  him  fiur  above  his  native  state ; 
Call  down  revolving  plauets  from  the  sky. 
Earth's  secret  treasuret  open  to  his  eye. 
The  whole  minute  creation  make  his  own. 
With  all  the  wonders  of  a  worid  unknown. 

How  could  the  amid,  did  she  alone  depend 
On  sense,  the  erroors  of  those  seases  mend } 
Yet  oft,  we  see,  those  senses  she  oorrects, 
Aad  oft  their  information  quite  rejects* 
In  distances  of  things,  their  shapes,  and  size. 
Our  reason  judges  better  than  our  eyes. 
Declares  not  this  the  soul's  pre-eminence 
Superior  to,  and  quite  distinct  from  sense! 
For  sure 't  is  likeiy,  that,  since  now  so  high, 
Clog'd  and  uafledg'd  she  dares  her  wings  to  try. 
Loosed  and  mature  she  shall  her  strength  display* 
And  soar  at  length  to  truth's  refulgent  my. 

Inquire  yon  how  these  pow'n  we  shall  attaii^ 
*T  is  not  for  us  to  know ;  our  search  ia  vain : 
Can  any  now  remember  or  relate 
How  he  existed  ia  the  embryo. state? 
Or  one  from  birth,  insensible  of  day. 
Conceive  ideas  of  the  solar  ray  ? 
That  light 's  deoy'd  to  him  which  others  see^    ' 
He  knows,  perhaps  you  'U  say, — and  m)  do  we. 

The  mind  contemplative  finds  nothing  here 
On  Earth  that  ^  worthy  of  a  wish  or  fear  : 
He,  whose  sublime  pursuit  is  Ood  and  truth. 
Bums,  like  some  absent  and  impatient  youth. 
To  join  t|ie  object  of  bis  warm  d&ures, 
Thence  to  sequester'd  shfdes  and  streams  retiree. 
And  there  delights  his  passion  to  rehearse 
In  wisdom's  sacred  voi<^,  or  in  harmunioua  vccse. 

To  me  most  happy  therefore  he  appears. 
Who  having  once,  unmov*d  by  hopes  or  fears. 
Surveyed  this  Sun,  earth,  ocean,  clouds,  and  flame, 
Well>satisfy'd,  returns  from  whence  he  came. 
Is  life  an  hundred  years,  or  e'er  so  few, 
'T  is  repetition  all,  and  nothing  new : 
A  fair,  where  thousaods  meet,  but  none  can  stay^ 
Ad  inu,  where  travel  ers  bait,  then  |x^  away; 
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Vt  commune  ftnnim ;  peregre  vel  enntiba*  amplum 

Hospitiiim,  temere  fluitans  ubi  vita  moratur, 

Mi'Ie  inter  nu^a<<  jactata,  negotia  mttle. 

Qui  prior  abscedit,  portum  prior  occupat;  Eja ! 

Tutos  pande  sinas,  ne  fort^  Tiatica  desint 

Quid  cessas  ?  subeunt  morbique  et  acerba  tnorum 

Punera,  et  insidiis  ciroikm  undique  septa  senectus. 

Qu6  feror  ?  Hand  etenitd  injussu  decederefas  est 
Illius,  bao  vitae  qui  nos  stattone  locavit, 
Speax)uemetamque  inter,  ducis  ut  irexilla  seqnamnr 
Quicqaid  erit,  Dens  ipse  jubet  fcrre ;  ergb  feren- 
dnm  ♦. 

Sin  mihi  persuasum  fixnmque  in  mente  mitneret 
Nil  saperesse  rogo,  vellem  mtgrare  repents 
f  Jinc ;  et  abire  omnes  ubi,  serids,  ociis,  acto 
Dramate,  in  xt^ma.  sopiti  noctc  quiescent 
Immo  DeuB  mihi  si  dederit  renovare  juventam, 
Utve  iterum  in  cunts  possim  vagire;  recusem. 

Non  si  oootittpint  vitam  quaecunquebeArint; 
Ingenii  ris,  eloquium,  prudentia,  mores, 
Invidii  sine  partus  honos,  longo  ordine  nati, 
Ciari  omnes,  patria  pariter  virtute,  suique; 
Non  tanUl  mereede  isthac,  dignarer  eandem 
Ire  viam  toties,  et  eodem  volTic  .rbe : 
Splendidiora  qnidem  men"  '^rn     t ;  iliins  attit 
Par  votis  nil  est  mutabi..,       .>eriturum. 


LIBEft  SECONDUS. 

Eaco  aliis  Deus  in  rebus  quascunque  creavit 
Argumeota  animi  dedit  haudobscura  benigni; 
Omnibus,  excipias  mod6  nos,  licet  esse  beatis. 
No8,  opus  in  terns  princeps,  nos  mentis  imago 
Divine,  pcenis  nos  exercemur  iniqnis. 
Hand  ita; — long^  absint  tsti  de  numine  questus. 

Attamen  bumanam  mecum  circumspice  vitam; 
Agnoeces,  quanta  uiigeat  undique  turiw  malorum, 
Noo  bunc,  aut  ilium,  fert  ut  Fonuna ',  sed  omne 
Pane  catenratim  genus,  ac  discrimiAe  nulla 
Mi  Ilia  quot  belli  rabies,  quot  scva  tyrannis 
Corpora  dat  mortis  durisoneratve  catenis; 
Inque  dies,  varias  cruciandi  excogitat  artes  ? 
Quid,  quos  dira  fatnes,  ad  victum  ubi  cuncta  super- 

sunt, 
Absumj^  miseros,  aut  quos  vis  effera  morbi 
Corripit,  aut  lento  paulatim  angore  peredit 
Insontes  ?  neque  enim  dignabor  dicere,  vulg6 
Quot  Venus  aut  Vinum  pessundedit  ac  sua  culpa. 

Quid  prosit  virtus?  sanctorum  ubi  pnemia  mo- 
rum? 
Virtuti  tribuo  quamtum  licet ;  ut  male  vitae. 


4  With  what  original  sublimity  of  thought  and 
language  was  this  argument  enforced  by  Mr.  Ma- 
son, in  his  Elfrida,  before  this  poem  was  published ! 
Athelweld,  on  his  marriage  with  Elfrida  being  dis- 
covered to  king  Edgar,  in  the  agony  of  distress  in- 
timates the  dreadful  purpose  of  suicide,  from  which 
the  chorus  dissuades  him  in  the  following  most 
beautiful  lines : 

—: Forbear,  Ibfbear ! 

Hkink  what  a  sea  of  deep  perdition  whelms 
The  w;etcVs  trtmbling  toul,  who  lancbw  forth 


A  sea,  where  man  perpetually  is  tost, 
Now  plung'd  in  business,  now  in  trifles  lost: 
Who  leave  it  first,  the  peaceful  port  6rBt  gain^ 
Hold  then!  no  iiirther  lanch  into  the  main: 
Contract  your  sails ;  life  nothing  can  bestow 
By  long  continuance,  but  continued  woe: 
The  wretched  privilege  daily  to  deplore 
The  funerals  of  our  friends,  who  go  before : 
Diseases,  pains,  anxieties,  and  cares, 
And  age  surrounded  with  a  thousand  snares* 

But  whither,  hurry'd  by  a  grn'rous  scom 
Of  this  vain  woHd,  ah!  whither  am  I  borne? 
Let 's  not  unbid  th*  Almighty's  standard  quit, 
Howe'er  severe  our  post,  we  must  submit* 

Could  I  a  firm  persuasion  once  attain 
Hiat  after  death  no  being  would  remain  ; ' 
To  those  dark  shades  I  *d  willingly  descend. 
Where  all  must  sleep,  this  drama  at  an  end : 
Nor  life  accept  although  renew'd  by  Fate 
Ev*n  from  its  earliest  and  its  happiest  state. 

Might  I  from  Fortune's  boimteous  hand  recttve 
Each  boon,  each  blessing  in  her  pow'r  to  give^ 
Genius  and  science,  morals  and  good  sense, 
Unenvy*d  honours,  wit,  and  eloquence, 
A  num'roos  offspring  to  the  world  well  known 
Both  for  paternal  virtues  and  their  own : 
Ev'n  at  this  mighty  price  I  'd  not  be  bound 
To  tread  the  same  dull  circle  round  and  rovrti; 
The  soul  requires  en,ioyment8  more  sublime, 
By  space  unbounded,  nndestroy*d  by  time. 
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God  then  through  all  creation  gives,  Ve  find. 
Sufficient  marks  of  an  indulgent  mind, 
Excepting  in  ourselves  ^  ourselves  of  all 
His  works  the  chief  on  this  terrestrial  ball. 
His  own.  bright  image,  who  alone  unbless*d 
Feel  ills  perpetual,  happy  all  the  rest. 
Buthold,  presumptuous!  charge  not  Heav'n'sdeeret 
With  such  injustice,  such  partiality. 

Yet  true  it  is,  survey  we  life  around, 
Whole  hosts  of  ills  on  ev'ry  side  are  fbund; 
Who  wound  not  here  and  there  by  chance  a  Iba, 
But  at  the  species  meditate  the  blow: 
What  millions  perish  by  each  other's  hands 
In  war's  fierce  rage?  or  by  the  dread  commandi 
Of  tyrants  languish  out  their  lives  in  chains. 
Or  lose  them  in  variety  of  pains  ? 
What  numbers  pinch'd  by  want  and  hunger  di^ 
In  spite  of  nature's  liberality  ? 
(Those,  still  more  num'rqus,  I  to  name  disdain, 
By  lewdness  and  intemperance  justly  slam , ) 
What  numbers  guiltless  of  their  own  disease  [gi^es  ? 
Are  snatch'd  by  sudden  death,  or  waste  by  sipw  de- 

Where  then  is  virtue's  well  deserv'd  reward  !-— 
Let  »s  pay  to  virtue  ev*ry  due  regard. 


UnlicensM  to  eternity.    Think,  think. 
And  let  the  thought  restrain  thy  impious  hand* 
The  race  of  man  is  one  vast  marshall'd  army, 
Summoned  to  pass  the  spacious  realms  of  time; 
Their  leader  the  Almighty.'   In  that  march, 
Ah  !  who  may  quit  his  post  ?  wh^  high  in  air 
The  chos'n  archangel  rides,  whose  right  hand  wields 
Th'  imperial  standard  of  Heav'n's  providence, 
Which  deadly,  sweeping  through  the  vnulted  sky, 
O'ershadows  all  creation.    E, 


Qax  prohib«re  neqait,  doceat  lenire  ferendo; 
Spe  recreet  meliore;  hotntnem  sibi  concUletqne; 
Traram  et  tumidos  et  amoriim  temperet  aestus : 
Ver^m  adto  noo  tutela  est,  certtisqne  satelles 
Contra  omnes  casua,  s«pe  ut  (si  dicere  fas  est) 
Saepe  etiam  et  virtut  ia  aperta  pericula  mittat 
Expedit  esse  malis,  dominum  qui  ferre  saperbum 
CogiiDtur:  probitatem  omnes  od^re  tyranni. 
Qudtm  multi  bene  promeriti  de  ctvibus,  horum 
Quos  conservArunt  oseco  per'.^re  furore ! 
Jam  verb  iogenio  si  qtiis  valet,  omnis  in  Hlom 
Invida  oonjurat  plebecula;  dente  parati 
Bodefe  vipereo,  famxque  asper{?ere  virus.   > 
Fac  porro-nt  m«fritis  obstantem  disaipet  umbram; 
Muneraque  emergens  vix  demi^m  pubtica  tractet: 
Sadaodum  ingrata  est  hominum  pro  gente,  feren- 

dum 
Probroram  genus  omne,  adeuoda  pericula,  vel  quae 
Seditio  attolerit  vulgi,  ambitiove  potentAm. 
Audiat  h«M:,  sibi  qui  nomen,  qui  poscit  hooores; 
Bemens ;  nee  novtt  se  quanta  incommoda  ciogant. 

Vivitur  an  meMilks  privatinQi  ?  Non  minus  isthic, 
Cemis  ut  ira,  libido,  soelus  dominentur  ubique; 
Fraus  et  amicttiam  siraulans  $  livorque  malignns; 
Jurgiaque  insidisrque,  et  iniquK  ratia  legts. 

Attamen  est,  vitx  ienimen,  amabilis  uxor ; 
Laetns  agts  secura  domesticns  otia ;  dulces 
Arrident  circ^m,  properant  et  ad  oscula  nati; 
Mox  obrepentis  decus  et  tutela  senectae. 

Hie  est  aut  nosquam  quod  quaerimus ;  esto^  sed 
isthsc 
Nallxoe  interea  cormropnnt  gaudia  curae  ? 
Quid  mala  commeniOrem,  si  quando,  ut  aaepioS) 

aipbos 
Discolor  ingenium  studia  in  contraria  ducat  i 
Adde  quod  in  trutina  mores  expendere  jnsta 
Haud  facile,  anteineuntquam  foedusuterquejugale: 
Nee  si  pceniteat,  fas  e»t  abrumpere  viuclum  ^ 
Sors  at  dura  manet ;  conjecta  est  alea  vit«. 

Praterea  natos  ecquis  praestabit  honesto 
Ingenio  tmbutos,  pulcrique  boniqne  tenaces; 
Sin  hac  parte  tuis  respondent  omnia  votis; 
Hru  !  minimi  cum  reris,  in  ipso  (lore  juventae. 
Mors  inopina  domib  spem  protimis  abripit  omnem. 

Ac  non  baec  Virtus  mala  parturit:  immofatemur, 
Munia  si  peragat  sua  quisque  fidelitur,  etset 
Nil  potius  virtute ;  rcdirent  aurea  jam  tum 
Sa(cula  i  verilkm  sevo  non  vivere  contigit  aureo. 

His  animadversis,  quidam  primordia  mundi 
Bina,  Decs  flngunt  binos ;  quorum  alter  iniquo 
Pnaditus  ingenio,  scelos  omne  immittit  in  ortK;m ; 
Alter  opem  praesens  afiert,  medicina  malorum. 
Hinc  varius  vitK  color,  hioc  praviqoe  bonique 
Mista  seges,  roseisque  lateos  mains  aoguis  in  hortis. 
Siccine  res  ergo  est  confecta  ?  Sed  ilia  potestas, 
QusBsierim,  par  sit,  quam  Dis  adscrlbis,  an  impar: 
Si  par  ilia  quidem,  ruerunt  ant  cuncta  repente 
In  chaos  antiquum,  nihil  aut  potuisset  oriri ; 
Quippe  booum  res  est  semper  contraria  pravo: 
Sin  impar,  mora  nulla  fbret  quin  cederet  alter 
Alterins  vi  debellatus,  et  omnia  deinoeps 
Deleret  victor  priscae  vestigia  litis, 
Aufer  abhinc  igitur  stulta  hiec  comm^nta  Magonim, 
£t  que  coenosus  fert  monstra  biformia  Nilus. 

Stoicus  an  melius  ?  Nempe  hie  non  esse  bonprum 
In  numero  ccnset,  nos  quae  miramur  inept6: 
Divitias,  famaro,  quodcunque  accesserit  extra, 
1^  nibilo  sapiens  habetj  aut  bpec  posaidet  umis; 
Possidet,  ignotuy  lip^  ac  pauperrimus;  Euge ! 
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That  she  enables  man,  let  us  oonfeai, 
To  bear  those  evils,  which  she  can  *t  redresa, 
Gives  hope,  and  conscious  peace,  and  can 
Th'  impetuous  tempests  both  of  lust  and  rage; 
Yet  she  's  a  guard  so  far  from  being  sure^ 
That  oft  her  friends  peculiar  ill«  endure : 
Where  vice  prevails  severest  is  their  fake. 
Tyrants  pursue  them  with  a  three-fold  hate; 
How  many  struggling  in  their  country*8  cauaey 
And  from  their  country  meriting  applause. 
Have  fairn  by  wretches  fond  to  be  enslav'd. 
And  pcr-sh'd  by  the  hands  themselves  bad  sav'd  ? 
Soon  as  superior  worth  appears  in  view. 
See  knaves  and  fools  united  to  pursue ! 
The  mauD  so  form'd  they  all  conspire  to  blame. 
And  Envy*s  pois'nous  tooth  attacks  bis  fame  ; 
Should  he  at  length,  so  truly  good  and  great. 
Prevail,  and  rule  with  honest  views  the  state. 
Then  must  he  toil  for  an  ungrateful  race. 
Submit  to  clamour,  libels,  and  disgrace, 
Threaten*4»  oppos'd,  defeated  in  hjs  ends. 
By  foes  seditious,  and  aspiring  friends. 
Hear  this,  and  tremble !  all  who  wonld  be  great. 
Yet  know  not  what  attends  that dang'rous  wretched 

Is  private  life  from  all  these  evils  free  }    Estate. 
Vice  of  all  kinds,  rage,  envy  there  we  see. 
Deceit,  that  Friendship's  m»sk  insidious  wears. 
Quarrels,  andieuds,  and  laws  entanglhig  snares. 

But  there  are  pl^iwres  still  in  human  life. 
Domestic  ease,  a  tender  loving  wife. 
Children,  whose  dawniug  smiles  your  heart  engiage. 
The  grace  and  comfort  of  soft*stealing  age. 

If  happiness  exists,  't  is  surely  here. 
But  are  these  joys  exempt  from  care  and  fear  } 
Need  I  the  miseries  of  that  state  declare. 
When  dtfi**rent  passions  draw  the  wedded  pair  } 
Or  say  how  haitl  those  passions  to  discern. 
Ere  the  die  *s  cast,  and  't  is  too  late  to  leani  ? 

Who  can  insure,  that  what  is  right,  and  good. 
These  children  shall  pursue  ?  or  if  they  should. 
Death  comes  when  ksst  you  fear  so  black  a  da^. 
And  all  your  blooming  hopes  arc  snatched  awmy. 

We  say  not,  that  these  ills  from  Virtue  Aoar  ; 
Did  her  wise  precepts  rule  the  world,  we  know 
The  golden  ages  would  again  begin  ; 
But 't  is  our  lot  in  thia  to  suffer,  and  to  sin. 

Observing  this,  some  sages  have  decreed 
lliat  all  things  firom  two  causes  must  proceed; 
T«'0  principles  with  equal  powV  endu'd. 
This  wholly  evil,  that  supremely  good.        ^ 
From  this  arise  the  miseries  we  endure. 
Whilst  that  administers  a  friendly  cure; 
Hence  life  is  chequered  still  with  bliss  and  woe. 
Hence  tares  with  golden  crops  promiscuous  grow. 
And  pois'nous  serpents  make  their  dead  repose 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  fragrant  rose. 

Can  such  a  »>y8tem  satisfy  the  mind  ? 
Are  both  these  gods  in  equal  powT  coBgrna'd, 
Or  one  superior }  Equal  if  you  say. 
Chaos  r^urns,  since  neither  will  ohf  y  ; 
Is  one  superior  ?  good  or  ill  must  reign. 
Eternal  joy,  or  everlasting  pain. 
Whicbe'er  is  conqoer'd  must  entirely  yield. 
And  the  victorious  god  enjoy  the  field : 
Hence  with  these  fictions  of  the  Alagts  brain ! 
Hence  ouzy  NiU,  with  all  her  monstrous  trauo ! 

Or  comes  the  Stoic  nearer  to  the  right? 
He  holds,  that  whatsoever  yields  delight,. 
WeaUth,  feme,  externals  all,  are  useless  things; 
Himself  l|alf  stairivg  happier  Ut  than  kingi* 
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Qa^tm  puleniiB  sapere  wt !  Bimili  ratione  dolorem 
Haud  putat  esse  mahun,  sibi  consentaneus  idem. 
Comburas  igni ;  tradas  ferrove  flecaadutn : 
In  craoe  suffiga*;  nunquam  eatorquebis,  ut  isthec 
JEssemalaagnoflcat:  Quidnam  ergo?  Inoommoda 

dicit. 
Quid  tibt  visa  valetudo  ?  Qaid  gratia  fomia, 
Stoice?  Quid  validae  vires  ?  Sunt  baec  bona,  necne  ? 
NoBOptandaqiiidenQBunt,at8uroeDdas  Sophistam 
Quia  ferat  hunc,  verbis  noo  re  diversa  docentem  ? 

Quid  moKa  ?.  Eateniis  sine  rebus  p08«e  beatd 
Vivere  te  speres,  n  nil  nisi  spiritus  eises: 
Intorea  qui  nam  sis  Stoice,  nosse  memeDto; 
Katus  homo  es»  qui  mente  itideoique  ex  cotpore 
constat 

Sin  verb,  acciderint  quecunque  extrinsecus,  i^ 
haec 
Dat  Fortnnaadimitque;  benigna,  maligna  vicissim 
Nunc  mihi  anncalii ;  neque  sunt  quae  nostra  voce- 

mns ; 
Quid  sapiente  illo  fiet,  qui  non  minus  ^  noa 
Momento  dubie  Buitat  mutabilis  bursB  ? 
Vim  porro  banib  animi»  pendent  unde  omnia  que  Tu 
Bxoptanda  patas,  qiiim  saspe  retundere  morbus, 
Seepe  solet  delere,  at  vix  vestigia  restcnt ! 
Tile  etiam  ^ni  consiliis,  ilie  alter  et  armis 
Rem  qui  rettitnit,  cum  spes  haud  ulla,  Britannam, 
TestaoCur  quantikm  virtus,  saplentia  quantikm 
Possit,  et  iogenii  qu^  sit  flos  ipse  caducum. 

Turn  porro  ille  recens,  quern  poitera  vidimusetas, 
Scribendi  omne  tulit  qui  punctum,  sive  facetas 
Mi  mi  ageret  partes,  seu  rhetoris  atque  poetss; 
Eheu !  Quantus  erat !  Nee  longum  tempus,  et  idem 
Defuncta  spirans  jam  mente,  sutqiie  superstes : 
Usque  adeo  externis  nihil  inviolabile  tetis. 

Condonanda  tamen  sententia,  Stoice,  vestra  est: 
Nam  »i  post  obitum  neque  pnemia  sint  neqne  poens, 
Heu !  qub  perventum  est  I  Heu  quid  jam  denique 

restat ! 
Scilicet  humanas  gerit  aut  res  Numen  iniqud, 
Aut  nil  curat,  iuers ;  aut,  si  bene  temperat  orbem, 
Nemo  IxHius  miser  est,  nemo  improbus  esse  beatus 
In  vita  possit,  gens  ut  sibi  Stoica  fingit 

O  caecas  hominum  mentes!  confiniaveri 
Qui  simnl  attigerint,  haerent ;  finemque  sub  ipsum, 
Attonitis  similes,  opera  imperfecta  relinquunt. 
.Tustitiamne  Dei  te,  Stoice,  posse  fateri, 
Cemere  nee  quid  riti  velit  ?  Quin  strenuus  audes 
Pergere  ad  aetemam,  ducit  q^k  semita,  vitam } 
**  Quioquid  id  est,  celat  nox,  circumfusa  tenebris." 
Non  isthoc,  tiia  te  potius  fiducia  caecat; 
Ilinc  nox,  bine  ills  tenebrs ;  quia  nempe  triumphas, 
Noudum  propositi  victor:  quia  ponere  totum 
Nescins,  inspatii  medio  consistis;  utomnes 
Sive  magi  Persse,  seu  Graecula  turba  Sophorum. 
£q  quantis  unus  portentis  pullulat  error ! 

Accipe  rem  qu6  nunc  deducam.  Quisque fatemur 
Esse  Deum ;  Jam  si  sapiens,  justusque  sit  Author, 
Hunc  Mundi  omatum  qui  protulit  atque  gubemat, 
Quodcunque  est  fit  rit^  ;  canit  prout  ille  poeta; 
Nee  patitur  jus  fasve,  bonis  ut  sit  male  semper, 
Impnjbitas  aut  semper  ovans  incedat;  at  isthuc 
Res  redit,  omnino  si  morte  extinguimur  omues. 
Quodcunque  est  fit  rtt&,  velis  si  cemere  summam; 
Contra,  si  nostri  nihil  ultra  funera  vivit. 
Vir  boniis  et  sapiens  vitam  oonnectet  utramqne. 
At  sunt,  hjerentes  verborum  io  cortice  nudo, 


T  is  fine  indeed  to  be  so  wondrous  wise ! 
By  the  same  reasoning  too  he  pain  denies ; 
Roast  him,  or  flea  him,  break  him  oh  the  wheel, 
Relract  he  will  not,  though  he  can  't  but  feel : 
Paints  not  an  ill,  he  utters  with  a  groan ; 
What  then  ?  an  inconvenience  't  is,  he  '11  own :  ■ 
What  vigour,  health,  and  beauty  ?  are  these  go6d  } 
No:  they  may  be  accepted,  not  pursu'd: 
Absurd  to  squabble  thua  about  a  name. 
Quibbling  with  diff  rent  words  that  mean  the  same. 
Stoic,  were  you  not  fram'd  of  flesh  and  blood. 
You  might  be  bless'd  without  external  good  ; 
But  know,  be  self-sufficient  as  you  can. 
You  are  not  spirit  quite,  but  frail,  and  mortal  man* 

But  since  these  sages,  so  absurdly  wise. 
Vainly  pretend  enjoyments  to  di^pise. 
Because  externals,  and  in  Fortune's  pow'r, 
Now  mine,  now  thine,  the  blessings  of  an  hour ; 
Why  value  then,  that  strength  of  mind,  they  bcMut, 
As  often  varying,  and  as  quickly  lost } 
A  head^ach  hurts  it,  or  a  rainy  day. 
And  a  slow  fever  wipes  it  quite  away. 

See  one*  whose  councils,  one ^  whose  coaq*riiif 
hand 
Once  savM  Britannia's  almost  sinking  land: 
Exagoplas  of  the  mind's  extensive  pow*r, 
Examples  too  hoir  quickly  fades  that  flow'r.  ' 

Him  let  me  add,  whom  late  we  saw  excel 
In  each  politer  kind  of  writing  well  7  • 
Whether  he  strove  our  follies  to  expose 
In  easy  verse,  or  droll  and  hum'rous  prose ; 
Few  yours,  alas !  compel  his  throne  to  quit 
This  mighty  monarch  o'er  the  realms  of  wit. 
See  self-surviving  he  's  an  idiot  grown ! 
A  inelancholy  proof  our  parts  are  not  our  own. 

Thy  tenets.  Stoic,  yet  we  may  forgive^ 
If  in  a  future  state  we  cease  to  live. 
For  here  the  virtuous  suffer  much,  t  is  plain  j 
If  pain  is  evil,  this  must  God  arraign  ; 
And  on  this  principle  confess  we  must. 
Pain  can  no  evil  be,  or  God  must  be  unjust 

Blind  man  !    whose  reason  such  strait  bounds 
confine. 
That  ere  it  touches  truth's  extremest  line. 
It  stops  amas'd,  and  quits  the  great  design. 
Own  you  not,  Stoic,  God  is  just  and  true  ? 
Dare  to  proceed ;  secure  this  path  pursue : 
T  will  soon  conduct  you  far  beyond  the  tomb. 
To  future,  justice,  and  a  life  to  come. 
"  This  path,"  you  say,  *'  is  hid  in  endless  night," 
T  is  self-conceit  alone  obstructs  your  sight: 
You  stop  ere  hpilf  your  destin'd  course  is  run. 
And  triumph  when  the  conquest  is  not  won ; 
By  this  the  Sophists  were  ot  old  misled:       [bred! 
See  what  a  monstrous  race  from  one  misUlw  ia 

Hear  then  my  argumei^t: — confess  we  must, 
A  God  there  is,  supremely  wise  and  just: 
If  so,  however  things  aflfect  our  sight. 
As  sings  our  bard,  whatever  is,  is  rights 
But  b  it  right,  what  here  so  oift  appears. 
That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  sink  in  tears  ? 
The  inference  then,  that  closes  this  debate. 
Is,  that  there  must  exist  a  future  state. 
The  wise  extending  their  inquiries  wide 
See  bow  both  states  are  by  conneclion  tjf'd ; 


'  LordSomert. 

'  Duke  of  MarBiofongh. 

7  Dean  Swift 
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Singala  qui,  non  Tenim  tngens  systenia  tuentur, 
Atque  bodiema  omnein  cogunt  in  tempora  scenanou 
Advolat  hucfurum  turba  omtiis,  et  omnis  adultery 
Hanc  sibi  perfugio  petit  et  sicarius  aram. 

Scilicet  ipse  rato  statutt  Deus  ordine  leges, 
Qoas  temerare  potest  n<«io ;  pTobusiAprobin  an  sit 
Qnid  refert?  nihil  hie  rescindere  bomitncio  possit. 
Nil  mutare;  suum  servant  r^  osqne  tebcretn. 

Die  mihi  quas  leges  narras,  quive  iste  sit  ordo  ? 
Altera  namque  hooiini  est,  animalibus  altera  brutis; 
Altera  lex  reram  masse  rationis  egenti. 

Est  sua  materiss  graritas;  hinc,  non  propria  vi 
Attrahit,  attrahitur ;  varios  hinc  incita  motus 
Conficit,  hinc  stat  compages  et  machina  mondi. 

Quid  dicam  quibus  est  vite  spirabile  donum, 
Alitttum  g6nns  an  pecndes;  an  sseva  feraram 
Semina;  foecnndo  vel  que  ibvet  ubere  pontus  } 
Non  horum  qoiTis  temer^  et  sine  lege  iragatur; 
Quin,  sive  afflatu  divinse  contigit  aarc, 
Seu  rationis  habent  quantum  desiderat  nsus, 
His  aliqua  prodire  tenus  datur ;  En  sibi  solers 
Quisque  parat  victum;  suatractat  gnavlterarma; 
Atque  edit  fietus,  atque  esca  nutrit  arnica 
Quos  peperit,  prodest  teneris  dum  cura  parentum. 
Hie  labor,  hcc  y'lix  est  omnis  dulcedo ;  nee  ultra 
^ut  cupit  ant  metnit,  satis  hoc  in  munere  felix. 

Latior  ast  homini  campus  patet ;  llle,  sagaci 
Ingenio,  Artiftcis  digooscit  signa  supremi, 
Immensum  per  opus,  tot  miris  fertile,  mundum. 
Talibus  indiciis,  lernm  dominnmqne  patreziKjue 
Ille  in  vota  vocat ;  pulcrique  imbutiis  amore 
Exemplar  sibi  divinnm  proponit,  ut  inde 
Possit  et  ipse  suos  imitando  efAngere  mores. 
Pulcrius  utque  nihil,  nihil  ut  divinins  est  qu&m 
Prospiciens  aliis  bonitas,  diffiisaque  lat^; 
Ille  aliena,  sibi  putat  baud  aliena  ;  nee  axem 
Vertitur  usque  suum  circa,  iibi  providus  uni ; 
At  patrian>,  at  genus  omne  bominum,  genus  omne 

animant(im, 
Ingenti,  se  diffundens,  complectitur  orbe. 

Hsec  stabilivit  item  Natura  perennia  vitae 
Jura,  hominum  per  sese  inopem  cum  finxit ;  nt  alte^ 
Aherius  deposcat  opem,  et  sua  quisque  yicissim 
Consilia  in  medium  promat,  sermone  ministro. 
Confer  cum  reliqais  etenim  virentibus ;  Ecquid 
Est  bomints  forma  magis  ad  tutamen  inerme  ? 
Quanta  sed  huic  virttis  et  inexpugnabile  robur; 
Si  communis  amor,  gravitas  velut,  alligat  uno 
Fcedere,  cousociatque  inter  se  dissita  membra  ? 

Lex  igitur,  lex  hsec  aiiimis  insculpta,  benigno 
Hspc  nutu  sancita  Dei  est ;  banc  comprobat  ipsa 
Utilitas ;  hue  qnemque  trahit  nativa  Toluptas 

Quonnm  abeunt  tamen  ista?    Videsne  efiVsena 
libido, 
Ve!  mala  consuetudo,  rel  ipsa  inseitia  quantas 
Dent  lat6  strages,  hominnm  pars  quantula  felix ! 
Contemplator  enim,  qui  sol  oriturve,  caditve ; 
Aut  loca  quee  Boreas,  ant  que  tenet  ultimus  Auster; 
Perpetuove  jacet  tellus  ubi  torrida  ab  igni : 
Quanta  ibi  pauperics  et  inertia !  quanta  fmnis 
Offusa  est  animis  caligo,  insanus  et  error ! 
Vix  hominis,  preter  fbrmam,  vestigia  ceraas. 

Quid  nos,  uberiora  Deus  quibus  ipse  salutis 
Lumina  dat,  dncitque  manu,  sanctissima  custos, 
Religio ;  ducit,  non  vi  trahit  imperiosa  ? 
Ecce  renitentes  jubar  immortale  diemque 
Odimus  oblatam,  commentaque  vana  tenemus ; 


Fools  view  but  part,  andl  not  the  whole  svrfey, 

So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day. 

Hence  are  tbey  led  to  hope,  bat  hope  in  vain. 

That  Justice  never  will  resume  bar  reign ; 

On  this  vain  hope  adulterers,  thieves  rely. 

And  to  this  altar  vile  assassim  fljf. 

"  But  rules  not  God  by  general  laws  divine : 

Man's  vice  or  virtae  change  not  the  design :" 

What  lawa^are  these  ?  histmct  ns  if  you  caa;— 

There  *§  one  designed  for  brutes,  and  one  for  mait : 

Another  guides  inactive  matter's  eonne. 

Attracting,  and  attracted  by  its  force: 

Hence  mntnal  gravity  subsists  between 

Far  distant  worlds,  and  ties  the  vast  macMne. 

The  laws  of  life,  why  need  I  call  to  mind, 
Obey'd  by  birds,  and  beasts  of  every  kind  ? 
By  all  the  sandy  desert's  savage  brood. 
And  all  the  num'roHs  ofApfing  of  the  flood; 
Of  these  none  uncontrolM  and  lawless  rove. 
But  to  some  destin*d  end  spontaneous  move : 
Led  by  that^nstinct  Heav'n  itself  inspinei. 
Or  so  much  reason  as  their  state  requires ; 
See  all  wHh  skill  acquirctheir  daily  food. 
All  use  those  arms  which  MCtui«  has  bestow'd; 
Produce  their  tender  progeny,  and  foed 
With  care  parental,  whilst  that  care  they  need  ; 
Tn  these  lov'd  offices  completely  bless'd, 
No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fears  molest. 

Man  o'er  a  wider  field  extends  his  views ; 
God  through  the  wonders  of  his  works  parsaes» 
Exploring  thence  his  attributes  and  laws, 
Adores,  loves,  imitates  th'  Eternal  cause; 
For  sure  in  nothing  we  approach  so  nigh 
The  great  example  of  divinity, 
As  in  benevolence :  the  patriot's  soni 
Knows  not  self-^enter'd  for  itself  to  roll. 
But  warms,  enlightens^  animates  the  whole: 
Its  mighty  orb  embraces  first  his  friends. 
His  country  next,  then  man ;  nor  here  it  ends^ 
But  to  the  meanest  animal  descends. 

Wise  Nature  has  this  social  law  conOrm'd 
By  forming  man  so  helpless  and  unarmM ; 
His  want  of  others*  aid,  and  pow'r  of  speech 
T'  implore  that  aid,  this  lesson  daily  teach: 
Mankind  with  other  animals  compare. 
Single,  how  weak  and  impotent  tbey  are ! 
But  view  them  in  their  complicated  state, 
The!r  pow'rs  how  wondrous,  and  their  strength  Imnt 
When  social  virtue  individuals  joins,  [S^*^^ 

And  in  one  solid  mass,  like  gravity  combines! 

This  then  's  the  first  great  law  by  Nature  giv'ii^ 
Stamp'd  on  our  souls,  and  ratify'd  by  Heav*]! ; 
All  fit>m  utility  this  law  approve. 
As  ev'ry  private  Miss  must  spring  from  social  lote." 

Why  deviate  then  so  many  from  this  law  ? 
See  passions,  custom,  vice,  and  folly  draw  ! 
Survey  the  rolling  globe  from  east  to  west. 
How  few,  alas  !  how  very  few  arebless'd  ? 
Beneath  the  frozen  poles,  and  burning  line. 
What  poverty  and  indolmice  combine 
Tu  cloud  with  errour's  mists  the  human  miadl 
No  trace  of  man  but  in  the  form  we  find. 

And  are  we  free  from  errour  and  distres. 
Whom  Heav'n  with  clearer  light  has  pleased  t» 

bless? 
Whom  true  religion  leads  ?  (for  she  but  leads 
By  soft  persuasion,  not  by  force  proceeds ;) 
Behold  how  we  avoid  this  radiant  sun. 
This  proffer'd  guide  how  obstinately  shun. 
And  after  sophistry's  vain  systems  ran ! 
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Vana  Sopbistarum  glossemata,  luce  relicta. 
His  pro  qui&quiliis  heu  !  digladiamur,  ut  aris» 
Implacabiliter:  quot  cedes  inde,  cruorqae 
Fraternus  !  Pietas  quot  parturit  impia  facta ! 

Usque  adeo  morum  vitiosa  licentia  miscet 
Fas  omoe  atque  nefas,  grassata  impun^  per  oibem.. 
Ilia  gigautea  est  vis,  quae  rescindere  ccelam 
Cooatur,  montesque  imponere  moutibus  audet. 
Asptcit  hsec,  Deus  an  nequicqaam  fulmina  librat? 
Pectora  an  bumani  nibii  immortalia  tangit  ? 
Aspicit  i  iroproperata  lic^t,  saa  quemque  seqiientur 
Prsemiapro  mentis;  neque  pcena  iacerta  moraodo 
est 

Haud  equidem  humanis  dubltoquin  none  quoque 
Ipse  interveniat  Deus,  Ct  nc  fuuditus  omnis  [rebus 
Intereat  sen&us  divini  Vindicis,  edat 
Per  gentes  exempla  modis  insignia  miris. 
Parcius  ista  tamen;  non,  ut  temeraria  fingit 
Usque  Superstitio,  torquet  quae  Numinis  iram 
In  quoscunque  velit,  suaque  eripit  anna  Tonanti* 

Nee  sum  animi  ignarus  quid  menssbi  conscia  pos> 
Ut  neque  sit  virtus  jam  nunc  mercede  Ane  uUa,  [sit; 
Nee  nullas  dum  vita  maoet  des,  improbe,  poenas ; 
Qoanquam  homines  fallas  haud  te  tamen  enugis  ipse : 
Te  Dine  ultrices  agitant,  te  Cura  remordet 
Saeva  comes,  memorique  habitatsub  pectore  vindex. 

Quid  tibi  saepe  graves  cum  morbi,  debita  luxOs 
Bona,  pthises  lenUs,  tormenta  et  acuta  podagra, 
Atque  tumens  hydrops,  spasmusque,  lurensqtie  ma- 
rasmus 
Incubudre,  cohors  fonesta?  bine  degitur  «vi 
Portio  si  qua  manet  crudell  exesa  dolore; 
Et  quonmi  in  vita  posita  est  spes  unica,  taedet 
Vivendi,  mortemque  simul  cupiuntque  timentqae. 

Sin  horum  ad  seros  aliquis  pervenerit  annos, 
Non  habet  unde  isthoc  compensei;  nam  neque  dui- 
Garpit  amicite  fructus,  neqae  laude  bonorum  [ces 
Pascitur,  atque  sua,  quoties  anteacta  revolvit; 
At  socii  jam  turn  luxus  fugSre  prions, 
Vilis  adulator  vacuas  quoque  deserit  cdes; 
Atque  ilium,  si  quando  oculos  converterit  intus, 
Terret  imago  sui,  sese  et  dum  respicit  borret. 
nie  etiam  cum  Mors  adstat,  telumque  coruscat 
Jam  jamque  intentans  icturo,  quas  non  adit  artes 
Anxius,  ut  miserum  medica  vi  pcoroget  aeyum 
Paulisper,  millc  et  per  ouras  vita  trahatur  ? 
Qn6d  si  vita  referta  malis,  nostric^  superstes 
Post  mortem  nihil  est,  cur  ultima  territat  bora  ? 
Sic  est,  haeret  adbuc  quam  spemere  velle  videtur, 
Nescio  quae  sortis  cura  importuna  futurae. 

At  contra  quibus  innocua  et  sine  crimine  vita  est, 
Quique  alios  norCUitsibi  devincire  merendo^ 

Aut  qui  praeclaris  dit&runt  saecla  repertis, 

Illis  nectaceo  manans  de  fonte  serenat 
Conscia  laus  animum,  tranquillaque  temperat  ore. 
Non  metus  abrumpit  sonuioa,  non  invida  cura ; 
Non  Venus  aut  Bacchus  vires  minudre,  neque  ilios 
Res  aut  adversas  frangunt  inflantve  secundae : 
Cui  spes  ulterior,  casus  munitur  ad  omnes.'—^- 
Ergo  senectutem  labentea  leniter  anqi 
Cum  sensim  attuieriut,  mortem/ista  menbe  propin- 
Aapicit,  ut  Jongis  qui  tempestatibus  actus    £quam 
Portum  in  conspectu  tenet,  effugiumque  maiorun. 
Scilicet  hunc  unum  mortis  vicinia  terret. 
Qui  sibi  prsmetuit  si  quid^post  funera  resist; 
Non  hunc  qui  rect^  vjtamsant^ue  peregit. 
Hie,  sese  exci]^tiens  sibi  plaudit*  et  aureus  ut  aol 
Usqi^e  sub  occasum  diffuse  lumine  ridet: 
Hic,"matura  dies  cum  mortis  venerit,  aevom 
Susplcit  immortale^  bic  s^  meliore  triumphans 


For  these  as  for  essentials  we  engage 
In  uars  and  massacres  with  holy  rage ; 
Brothers  by  brothers'  impious  hands  are  slaili^ 
Mistaken  zeal,  bow  savage  is  thy  reign ! 

Unpunished  vices  here  so  much  abound, 
AH  right  and  wrong,  all  order  they  confound; 
Tliese  are  the  giants  who  the  gods  defy. 
And  mountains  heap  cm  mountains  to  the  sky ; 
Sees  this  th'  Almighty  Judge,  or  seeing  spares. 
And  deems  the  crimes  of  man  beneath  his  cares  ? 
He  sees;  and  will  at  last  rewaois  bestow. 
And  punishments,  not  less  assured  for  being  slow. 

Nor  doubt  I,  though  this  state  confused  appears. 
That  ev'n  in  this  God  sometimes  interferes; 
Sometimes,  lest  man  should  quite  his  pow'r  disown, 
He  makes  that  pow'r  to  trembling  nations  known : 
But  rarely  this;  not  for  each  vulgar  end. 
As  Superstition's  idle  tales  pretend. 
Who  thinks  all  foes  to  God  who  are  her  own, 
I  Directs  his  thunder,  and  usurps  his  throne. 
I     Nor  know  I  not  how  much  a  conscious  mind 
Avails  to  punish,  or  reward  mankind ; 
Ev'n  in  this  life  thou,  impious  wretch,  must  feel 
The  fury's  scourges,  and  th*  infernal  wheel; 
From  man's  tribunal,  though  thuu  bop'st  to  run» 
Thyself  thou  can'st  not,  nor  thy  conscience  shun: 
What  must  thou  suffer  when  each  dire  disease, 
The  progeny  of  vice,  thy  fabric  seize  ? 
Consumption,  fever,  and  the  racking  pain 
Of  spasms,  and  gout  and  stone,  a  frightful  train  I 
When  life  new  tortures  can  alone  supply. 
Life  thy  sole  hope  thou  Mt  hate,  yet  dread  to  di€U 

Should  such  a  wretch  to  numerous  years  arrive. 
It  can  be  little  worth  his  while  to  live : 
No  honours,  no  regards  his  age  attend, 
Companions  fly ;  he  ne'er  could  have  a  frieo4 : 
His  flatterers  leave  him,  and  with  wild  affright 
He  looks  within,  and  shudders  at  the  sight: 
When  threatening  Death  uplifts  his  pointed  dart^ 
With  what  impatitfnce  he  applies  his  art,  . 
Life  to  prolong  amidst  disease  and  pains ! 
Why  this,  if  aiter  it  no  sense  remains  ? 
Why  should  he  choose  these  miseries  to  endure. 
If  Death  could  grant  an  everlasting  cure?  ' , 

T  is  plain  there 's  something  whispers  in  bis  ear, 
(Though  fain  he  'd  hide  it)  he  has  much  to  fear. 

See  the  reverse,  how  happy  those  we  find. 
Who  know  by  merit  to  engage  mankind  ? 
Prais'd  by  each  tongue,  by  ev'ry  heart  belov'd. 
For  virtues  practised,  and  for  arts  improved :         , 
Their  easy  aspects  shine  with  smiles  serene. 
And  all  is  peace  and  happiness  within : 
Their  sleep  is  ne'er  disturb'd  by  fears  or  strife. 
Nor  lust,  nor  wine,  impair  the  springs  of  life. 
Him  fortune  cannot  sink,  nor  much  elate, 
Whose  views  extend  beyond  this  mortal  state ; 
By  age  when  summon*d  to  resign  his  breath. 
Calm,  fluid  serene,  he  sees  approaching  deaUi, 
As  the  safe  port,  the  peaceful  silent  shore, 
I  Where  he  may  rest,  life's  tedious  voya^  o!er : 
He,  and  he  only,  is  of  death  afraid. 
Whom  his  own  conscience  has  a  coward  jcnade ; 
Whilst  he,  who  virtue's  radiant  course  baa  nu^ 
Descends  like  a  serenely  setting  Sun, 
His  thoughts  triumphant  Heav'n  alone  employs,. 
And  hope  anticipates  his  future  joys. 
So  good,  so  bless'd,  th'  illustrious  Hough '  we  find, 
Wboae  image  dwells  with  pleasure  on  my  mind ; 
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Gcelicol6m  jam  nane  prslibat  ^adia  voti*. 
Talis  erat  grata  semper  quem  mente  recordor 
Ilie,  4^us  m'trs,  libertatisque  satelles, 
Dum  tanti  tempos  propu^natoris  egebat 
Hougbius ;  hie,  numetos  prope  centenarios  omnes 
Cum  vitae  expl^rat;  florenti  ptenus  honore, 
SeiisibiiB  integris,  sine  morbo,  expersque  doloris, 
VlTendiqiie  satur,  sic  vita  exibat,  ut  actor 
£  scena  egregius  toto  ptaudeata  theatro ; 
Aut  qui  post  stadium  summa  cum  laade  peractum 
Victor  Olympiacae  poscit  sibi  prcmia  palmae. 

His  patet  indiciis  animi  vis  oonscia  quantiliui 
8pe  fbveat,  crucietve  mctu  mortal ia  corda. 
Vnde  sed  iste  metus,  quid  spes  velit  ilia  rogartm. 
Si  nit  sperandum  est,  obita  nil  morte  timendum  ? 
£n  ut  venturo  conspirent  omnia  ssecio ! 

Quocirca  in  terris  ben6  seu  res  seu  mal^  cedat, 
Vir  sapiens  nee  amat  vitam  neaue  tetricus  odit: 
tntus  enim  quo  se  duro  in  discrimine  reram 
Consoletur,  habet;  sin  aura  faventior  afBet, 
Immemor  baud  vivitqullm  lubrica,  qu&mque  caduca 
Fortunae  bona  sint ;  bona  si  quis  censet  habenda, 
Perdere  quae  metuit,  qtixvc  aspernatur  adeptus. 

Nee  verearc  quidem  ne  forth  ad  muiiia  vite 
Segnior  hinc  animus  detrectet  ferre  labores, 
Atque  pericia  subire,  vocet  si  publicus  usas: 
Uberum  et  erectum  potitk:*,  rebusque  in  agendis 
Portem  homioem  invictumque  iacit,  casusque  per 

omnes 
ttoborat  exteniarum  hsBc  deEptcientia  remm. 

Hunc  tamen  incusas,  utquem,  spesunica  mercis 
Nob  verap  virtutis  amor,  non  sensus  honesti 
Bervat  in  officio ;  nempe  huic  est  sordida  virtus 
Qui  rect^  facit  nt  post  mortem  praemia  carpat 
Hie  bonus  ver^  est,  quem,  spes  si  nulla  tuturi, 
Ad  pulcnim  atque  decens  per  se  super  omnia  ducit 
Morumdulce  melus,  et  agendi  semita  simplex.       ^ 
Esto;  nee  ille  malus  qui  non  hie  haeret,  at  itlam 
Ou5  natunv  trahit  metam  scit  rite  tueri ; 
Semper  et  innatis  ultra  mortalia  votis 
Fertur  ovans,  pulcrumque  petit  fine  supremnm. 

Ergo  age  die  sodes  qux  praemia,  quid  sibi  sperat 
Hercedis?  namque  hand  sectator  viliarerum. 
Ilium  non  usura  vorax,  non  turba  sequentdm, 
Non  mendax  plausus,  fticataque  glor  a ;  non  qnss 
Prava  per  incautum  spargit  mendacia  vulgus 
Ambitio  tenet,  aut  titulorum  splendor  inanis: 
At  qu6  verus  honos,  qu6  fert  natura,  decuaque 
Human!  generis  jubet  ire,  virillter  ibit: 
Virtutesque  aliis  virtutibus  addens. 
Donee  in  hac  vitse  sese  exercere  palaestra 
Cogitur,  ingenium  fata  ad  roeliora  parabit. 

Caetera  pars  hominum  ferimur  jactante  procella 
Ut  ratis,  hue  illuc;  et  per  diversa  vianim 
Conatu  ingenti  fugientem  prendimus  umbram. 
Ac  veluti  infantes  pueri  crepitacula  poscunt 
Ardenti  studio,  mox,  parta  retinquere  gaudent ; 
Sic  etiam  in  pienis  homines  puerascimus  annis. 
At  bene'persuasum  cnt  sit,  noit  esse  sapremam 
Hanc  animi  vitam,  restare  sed  altera  fata, 
Salva  illi  res  est,  neque  spe  lactatur  inani. 
Quippe  ubi  mens  hominis  purum  simplexque  requi- 
Irrequieta  bonum,  non  sperat  sorte  potiri  [rat 

Jam  nunc  felici :  quid  enim  ?  nunc,  vivimus  onmes 
Pravum  ubi  rommistum  recto  est;  ubitristialatis; 
Ipsa  ubi  delirans  inhiat  sapientia  nngas ; 
Atque  in  odoratis  florent  aconita  rosetis: 
Omnia  mista  quidem,  fluxa  omnia,  ludicradeoram 
Omnia,  nee  votis  est  quod  respondeat  usqoam. 
Ponwn  et  ipse  Peus,  divinum  exquirere  &i  fas 


The  mitre's  glory,  freedom's  constant  friend. 
In  times  which  ask*d  a  champion  to  defend; 
Who  after  near  an  hundred  virtuous  years, 
His  senses  perfect,  free  from  pains  and  fears. 
Replete  with  life,  with  honours,  and  with  age. 
Like  an  applauded  actor  left  the  stage : 
Or  like  some  victor  in  th'  Olympic  games. 
Who,  having  run  his  course,  the  crown  of  glory 
claims. 

From  this  just  contrast  plainly  it  appears, 
How  conscience  can  inspire  both  hopes  and  feara; 
But  whence  proceed  these  hopes,  or  whence  this 

dread. 
If  nothing  really  can  affect  the  dead  ? 
See  ail  things  join  to  promise,  and  presage    * 
Hie  sure  arrival  of  a  future  age ! 
Whate'er  their  lot  is  here,  the  good  and  wise. 
Nor  doat  on  life,  nor  peevishly  despise. 
Ad  honest  man,  when  Fortune's  storms  begin. 
Has  con<«lation  always  sure  within. 
And  if  she  ^ds  a  more  propitious  gale. 
He  's  pleas'd,  but  not  fbrgetifol  it  may  fkil. 

Nor  fear  that  he,  who  sits  so  loqse  to  life. 
Should  too  much  shun  its  labours  and  its  strife; 
And  scorning  wealth,  contented  to  be  naean. 
Shrink  from  the  duties  of  this  bustling  scene ; 
Or,  when  his  country's  safety  claims  his  aid. 
Avoid  the  fight  inglorious,  and  afraid : 
Who  scorns  life  most  must  surely  be  mostbrarc^ 
And  he,  who  pow'r  contemns,  be  least  a  slave : 
Virtue  will  lead  htm  to  ambition*s  ends, 
And  prompt' him  to  defend  his  country  and  his 

13ut  still  his  merit  you  cannot  n*gard,    [friends. 
Who  thus  pursues  a  posthumous  reward ; 
"  .His  sonl,"  you  cry,  "  is  uncorrnpt  and  great, 
Who,  quite  uninflnenc'd  by  a  ftiture  state, 
Embraces  virtue  from  a  nobler  sense 
Of  her  abstracted,  native  excellence. 
From  the  self  conscious  joy  her  essence  brings. 
The  beauty,  fitness,  harmooy  of  thiiigs." 
Tt  may  be  so :  yet  he  deserves  applause, 
Who  follows  where  instructive  Nature  draws  ; 
Aims  at  rewards  by  her  indulgence  giv*n. 
And  soars  triumphant  on  her  wings  to  Hcav'n. 

Say  what  this  ▼enal  virtuous  man  pursues : 
No  mean  rewards,  no  mercenary  views; 
Not  wealth  usurious,  or  a  num'rous  train. 
Not  fame  by  fraud  acquired,  or  title  vain ! 
He  follows  but  where  Nature  points  the  road. 
Rising  in  Virtue's  school,  till  he  ascends  to  God. 

But  we,  th'  inglorious  common  herd  of  man. 
Sail  without  compass,  toil  without  a  plan ; 
In  Fortune's  varying  storms  for  ever  tost. 
Shadows  pursue,  that  in  pursuit  are  lost ; 
Mere  infants  all,  till  life's  extremest  day, 
Scrambling  for  toys,  then  tossing  them  away. 
Who  rests  fbr  immortality  assur'd 
Is  safe,  whatever  ills  are  here  endur'd: 
He  hopes  not  vainly  in  a  world  like  this 
To  meet  with  pure  uninterrupted  bliss ; 
For  good  and  ill,  in  this  imperfect  stat^ 
Are  ever  mix'd  by  the  decrees  of  fate. 
With  wisdom^  richest  harvest  folly  grofrs. 
And  baleful  hemloc  mingles  with  the  rose ; 
All  things  are  blended,  changeable,  and  vain, 
No  hope,  no  wish  we  perfectly  obtain : 
God  may  perhaps  (might  human  reason's  line 
Pretend  to  fathom  infinite  design) 
Have  thus  ordain'd  things,  that  the  restless  mind 
No  happiness  complete  on  Earth  may  find  ;    - 
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Oolinsiam,  sic  res  attemperat,  usque  secundis 
Adversas  misceos,  ct  amaris  dalcia  condit ; 
Spernere  ut  hinc  discat  terrestria  mens,  et  amicts 
Castigata  malis,  ccbIo  spem  ponat  in  uno, 
Quo  domns  et  patria  est,  requies  ubi  sola  labonim. 
Quareage,  jam  tandem  memorata  reoolligemecum. 
Quippeviam  emensus  dubiam,  scopulosque  latentes 
Erroris  nunc  prstervectus  et  aequora  ccca 
Conspicio  portum.    Nempe  haec  que  cogitat  et  trait, 
Mens  hand  terrenis  conflata  est  ex  elementis; 
Ergo  nature  est  quiddam  immortale  suapte. 
Veri^m  banc  intcrea  Deus  banc  extinguere  ponit: 
Esto,  Deus  possit  si  fert'dWina  voluntas; 
At  non  extinguet :  neque  enim  vis  ilia  sciendi 
Tot  res  humana  tam  long^  sorte  remotas ; 
Nee  porro  .£temi  nunquam  satiata  cupido ; 
Nee  desiderium  nostris  in  mentibus  haerens 
Perfect],  iirustra  est.    Jam  si  <as  jusque  requinint 
Ut  sceleri  mal^  sit,  bend  virtutique,  nee  ilia 
Altenitri  son  obtingat,  dum  vivitur  istic ; 
Restat  ut  hoc  ali*  fiat  discrimen  in  evo. 
Tam  vero  quae  nunc  rudis,  et  sapienO^  bonoque. 
Si  genus  humannm  spectes,  baud  Numine  dignaest 
Scena,  revelabit  dempta  se  nube,  colorque 
Verus  erit  rebus,  verusque  videbitur  ordo. 
Hoc  nisi  credideris,  die,  qua  ratione  probetur 
Omnino  esse  Deum  summo  qui  consilio  res 
Justitiaque  regit ;  num  cetera  scilicet  aptd 
Dirigit,  hac  quae  precipiia  est  in  parte  laboratr 
Hand  ita ;  tempus  erit,  noli  quo  quaerere  more. 
Hoc  satis  est,  hoc  constat,  erit  post  funera  tempus ; 
Cum  Deus,  ut  par  est,  aequos  excemet  iniquis^ 
Sontibus  insontes,  et  fdonea  caique  rependet 


And,  by  this  friendly  chastisement  made  wise. 
To  Heav'n  her  safest  best  retreat  may  rise. 

Come  then,  since  now  in  •safety  we  have  past 
Through  errour's  rocks,  and  see  the  port  at  last. 

Let  us  review  and  recollect  the  whole. 

Thus  stands  my  argument ^Tbe  thinking  soul 

Cannot  terrestial  or  material  be, 
But  claims  by  nature  immortality  ; 
God,  who  created  it,  can  make  it  end, 
We  question  not,  but  cannot  apprehend 
He  will;  because  it  is  by  him  endued 
With  strong  ideas  of  all  perfect  good: 
With  wondrous  pow'rs  to  know  and  calculate 
Things  too  remote  from  this  our  earthly  stat«j 
With  sure  presages  of  a  life  to  come. 
All  false  and  useless ;  if  beyond  the  tomb 
Our  beings  cease:  we  therefore  can't  believe 
God  either  acts  in  vain  or  can  deceive. 

If  ev'y  rule  of  equity  demands. 
That  vice  and  virtue  from  the  Almighty*s  hands 
Should  due  rewards  &nd  punishments  receive. 
And  this  by  no  means  happens  whilst  we' live; 
It  follows  that  a  time  must  surely  come. 
When  each  shall  meet  their  well-adjusted  doom :/' 
Then  shAll  this  scene,  which  now  to  huouui  sight 
Seems  so  unworthy  wisdom  infinitq, 
A  system  of  consummate  skill  appear, 
And ,  ev*ry  cloud  dispersed,  be  Ixuiutiful  and  clear. 

Doubt  we  of  this !  what  solid  proof  remains, 
That  o'er  the  world  a  wise  disposer  reigns  ? 
Whilst  all  creation  speaks  a  pow'r  divine. 
Is' it  deficient  in  the  main  design? 
Not  so :  the  day  shall  come,  (pretend  not  now 
Presumptuous  to  inquire  or  when,  or  how) 
But  after  death  shall  come  th'  important  day. 
When  God  to  all  bis  justice  shall  display; 
Each  action  with  impartial  eyes  regard. 
And  in  a  just  proportion  punish  and  reward. 
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or  before  dte  lait  date  ttamped 
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